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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  NINTH  AND  LAST  EDITION, 


I'll  ERE  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  a Book , like  this,  purposely. 

adapted  to  the  use  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  copious  beyond  i 
former  examples,  singularly  various  in  its  contents,  selected  from 
writers  whose  characters  are  established  without  controversy, abound- 
ing with  entertainment  and  useful  information, inculcating  the  purest 
principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  displaying  excellent  models 
of  style  and  language, must  effectually  contribute  to  the  improvement-, 
of  the  RISING  GENERATION  in  knowledge,  taste,  and  virtue. 

The  Public  have,  indeed,  already  felt,  and  acknowledged  by  the  least 
fallible  proof,  their  general  reception  of  it,  its  great  utility.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  most  respectable  places  of  education,  and  has  , 
sown  the  seeds  of  excellence,  which  may  one  day  arrive  at  maturity u 
and  add  to  the  happiness  both  of  the  community  and  of  human  nature. u 
IVliat  English  book  similar  to  this  volume,  calculated  entirely  - 
for  the  use  of  young  students  at  schools,  and  under  private  tuition 
was  to  be  found  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ? Xone  certainly.  The* 
consequence  was,  that  the  English  p art  of  education  ( to  many  theti 
must  important  part)  was  defective  even  in  places  most  celebrated ;.t 
for  classic  discipline  ; and  boys  were  often  enabled  to  read  Latin 
perfectly,  and  write  it  tolerably,  who,  from  the  disuse,  or  the  want  y 
of  models  for  practice,  were  wretched!)’  qualified  to  do  either  iq.,; 
their  native  language. — From  this  unhappy  circumstance,  classical 
education  was  brought  into  some  degree  of  disgrace  ; and  preposte- 
rous it  certainly  was,  to  study  during  many  of  the  best  years  of  life  j 
foreign  and  dead  languages,  with  the  most  scrtipulous  accuracy , and  \ 
at  the  same  time  entirely  to  neglect  that  mother  tongue,  which  is  in  , 
daily  and  hourly  requisition  ; to  be  well  read  in  Tully,  and  a total  , 
stranger  to  Addison  ; to  have  Homer  and  Horace  by  heart,  and.\ 
to  know  little  more  than  the  names  of  Milton  and  Pope.  •, 

Classical  learning,  thus  defective  in  a point  so  obvious  to  de-,  , 
lection,  incurred  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  It  was  observed  to 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


assume  an  important  air  of  superiority,  without  display - 
ing,  to  the  common  observer,  any  just  pretensions  to  it.  It  even 
appeared  with  marks  of  inferiority,  when  brought  into  occasional 
collision  with  well-informed  understandings,  cultivated  by  English 
literature  alone,  but  greatly  proficient  in  the  school  of  experience. 
Persons  who  luid  never  imbibed  the  pure  waters  of  the  classic  foun- 
tains, but  had  bent  confined  in  their  education  to  English,  triumph- 
ed in  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  over  the  academical  scholar ; 
and  learning  often  hid  her  head  in  confusion,  when  pointed  at,  ns  pe- 
dantry, by  the Jingcr  of  a dunce. 

It  became  highly  expedient  therefore  to  introduce  more  of  Eng- 
lish reading  into  our  classical  schools  ; that  those  who  went  out  into, 
the  world  with  their  coffers  richly  stored  with  the  golden  medals  of 
antiquity,  might  ut  the  same  time  be  furnished  with  a sufficiency 
of  current  coin  from  the  modern  mint,  for  the  commerce  of  ordi- 
nary life:  but  therewas  no  school  book,  copious  and  various  enough , 
entirely  calculated  for  this  purpose.  ThcGrecianand  Roman  His- 
tory, the  Spectators,  and  Plutarch's  Lives,  were  indeed  sometimes 
introduced,  and  certainly  with  great  advantage.  Rut  still,  an 
uniformity  of  English  books,  in  schools,  was  a desideratum.  It 
was  desirable  that  all  the  students  of  the  same  class,  provided  with 
copies  of  the  same  book,  containing  the  proper  variety , might  be  en- 
abled to  read  it  together;  and  thus  benefit  each  other  by  the  emulous 
study  of  the  same  subject  or  composition, atthe  same  time, and  under 
the  eye  of  their  common  master. 

For  this  important  purpose,  the  large  collections,  entitled, 

“ ELEGANT  EXTRACTS/'  both  in  Prose  and  Verse,  were  pro- 
jected and  completed  by  the  present  Editor.  Tlicir  reception  is  the 
fullest  testimony  in  favour  both  of  the  design  and  its  execution. 

The  labour  indeed  of  a Compiler  of  a book  like  this  is  humble ; 
but  his  beneficial  influence  is  extensive;  and  in  this  instance 
lie  feels  a pride  and  pleasure  in  Ihe  reflection  that  he  has  been 
serving  his  country  most  effectually,  without  sacrificing  either  to 
avarice  or  tovanity.  It  is  a disinterested  effort.  It  gratifies  neither 
the  love  of  money  nor  of  fame ; for  the  Editor  has  no  property 
in  tlfc  work,  end  he  is  anonymous.  His  reward  is  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  without  definable  limits. 

T,te  renown  attending  public  services,  is  seldom  proportioned 
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*o  their  utility.  Glitter  is  not  always  the  most  brilliant  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  most  valuable  substance.  The  loadstone  is  plain  and 
unattractive  in  its  appearance,  while  the  false  bauble,  on  the  finger  of 
the  beau,  sparkles  with  envied  lustre. — The  spade,  the  plough,  the 
shuttle,  have  no  ornament  bestowed  on  them,  while  the  toy  and  trinket 
are  decorated  with  ribbands,  gold,  and  ivory.  Yet  reason,  undaz- 
zled in  her  decisions,  dares  to  pronounce,  while  she  holds  the  scales, 
that  the  useful,  though  little  praised  by  the  multitude,  preponde- 
rates; and  that  the  shewy  and  unsubstantial  kicks  the  beam  of  the 
balance,  while  it  attracts  the  eye  of  inconsiderate  admiration. 

Things  intrinsically  good  and  valuable  have  the  advantage  of 
securing  permanent  esteem,  though  they  may  lose  the  eclat  of 
temporary  applause.  They  carry  with  them  to  the  closet  their  own 
recommendation.  And  as  this  volume  confidently  claims  the  charac- 
ter of  good  and  valuable,  and  its  claim  is  allowed  by  the  public , it 
wants  not  the  passport  of  praise.  Every  page  speaks  in  its  own 
favour  in  the  modest  language  of  merit,  which  has  no  occasion  to 
boast,  though  it  never  can  renounce  its  unassuming  pretensions  to  just 
esteem.  The  most  valuable  woods,  the  cedar  and  the  yew,  used  in  the 
cabinet  work  of  the  artisan,  require  neither  paint  nor  varnish,  but 
appear  most  beautiful  in  their  own  veins  and  colours,  variegated 
as  they  are  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

As  it  is  likely  that  the  student  who  reads  this  volume  of  Prose 
with  pleasure,  may  also  possess  a taste  for  Poetry,  it  is  right  in 
this  place  to  mention,  that  there  is  published  by  the  same  Proprie- 
tors, a volume  of  Poetry,  similar  to  this  in  size  and  form;  and  as  he 
may  also  wish  to  improve  himself  in  the  very  useful  art  of  Letter- 
writing,  that  there  is  also  provided  a most  copious  volume  of  clas- 
sical Letters  from  the  best  authors,  under  the  title  of  Elegant 
Epistles. 

This  whole  Set  of  Extracts,  more  copious,  more  convenient  in 
its  form,  and  valuable  in  its  materials,  than  any  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  certainly  conduces,  in  a very  high  degree,  to  that  great 
national  object,  the  PUBLIC  INST. ItUCl  ION,  to  promote 
which  has  been  the  primary  object  qf  the  Compiler. 

Tunbridge,  March  23,  1603. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


rT,HIS  book  derive*  its  origin  from  a wish  expressed  by  persons  who  have 
the  conduct  of  schools,  that  such  a compilation  might  be  published,  as  by 
means  of  a full  page,  and  a small, yet  very  legible  type,  might  contain,  in  oner 
volume,  a little  English  library  for  young  people  who  are  in  the  course  of  their 
education.  A common-sized  volume,  it  was  found,  was  soon  perused,  and 
laid  aside  for  want  of  novelty  ; but  to  supply  a large  school  with  a great  va- 
riety, and  constant  succession  of  English  books,  is  too  expensive  and  incon- 
venient to  be  generally  practicable  ; such  a quantity  of  matter  is  therefore  col- 
lected in  this  volume  as  must  of  necessity  till  up  a good  deal  of  time,  and  furnish 
a great  number  of  new  ideas  before  it  can  be  read  to  satiety,  or  entirely  ex- 
hausted. It  may  therefoie  very  properly  constitute,  what  it  was  intended  to 
be,  a Library  for  Learners,  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  to  the  age  at  which 
they  leave  their  school ; at  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  upon  inspection,  that 
it  abounds  with  such  extracts  as  may  be  read  by  them  at  any  age  with  plea- 
sure and  improvement.  Though  it  is  chiefly  and  primarily  adapted  to  scho- 
lars at  school  ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  readers  may  find  it  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  particularly  proper  to  (ill  up  short  intervals  of  accidental 
leisure.  , 

As  to  the  Authors  from  whom  the  extracts  are  made,  they  are  those  whose 
characters  want  no  recommendation.  The  Spectators,  Guardians,  and  Tat- 
lers,  have  been  often  gleaned  for  the  purpose  of  selections  j but  to  have 
omitted  them,  in  a work  like  this,  for  that  reason,  would  have  been  like 
rejecting  the  purest  coin  of  the  fullest  weight,  because  it  is  not  quite  fresh 
from  the  mint,  but  lias  been  long  in  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  leiuembered, 
that  though  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  coadjutors  may  no  longer  have 
the  grace  of  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  veteran  readers,  yet  they  will  always  be 
new  to  a rising  generation. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book,  however,  consists  of  extracts  from  more 
modern  books,  and  from  some  which  have  not  yet  been  used  toMlie  purpose 
of  selections,  ll  is  to  be  presumed  that  living  authors  will  not  be  displeased 
that  useful  and  elegant  passages  have  been  borrowed  of  them  for  this  book; 
since  if  they  sincerely  meant,  as  they  profess,  to  reform  and  improve  the  age, 
they  must  be  convinced,  that  to  place  their  most  salutary  admonitions  and 
sentences  in  the  hands  of  young  persons,  is  to  contribute  most  effectually 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  benevolent  design.  The  books  themselvesat 
large  do  not  in  general  fall  into  the  hands  of  school-boys ; they  are  often  too 
voluminous,  too  large,  and  too  expensive  for  general  adoption  ; they  are  soon 
torn  and  disfigured  by  the  rough  treatment  which  they  usually  meet  with  in 
great  schools  ; and,  indeed,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  it,  they  seldom  are,  or 
can  be  conveniently  introduced  ; and  therefore  Extracts  are  highly  expe- 
dient, or  rather  absolutely  necessary. 


ADVERTISE- 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


rT’HE  approbation  with  which  the  firstcdition  of  this  bookhas  Seen  received 
by  the  Public,  has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  it.  It  has  been 
judged  proper  to  change  the  form  and  size  from  a duodecimo  loan  octavo;  not 
only  for  the  sakeof  giving  it  a moreagreeable  appearance,  but  also  of  adding 
to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  contents.  Some  extracts  have  indeed  been 
omitted,  to  make  room  for  new  matter;  but  the  additions,  upon  the  whole, 
are  very  considerable. 

The  utility  of  the  collection  is  obvious.  Itis  calculated  for  classical  schools, 
aud  for  those  in  which  English  only  is  taught.  Young  persons  cannot  read  a 
book,  containing  so  much  matter,  without  acquiring  a great  improvement  in 
the  English  language ; together  with  ideas  on  many  pleasing  subjects  of 
Taste  and  Literature;  and,  which  is  of  much  higher  importance,  they  will 
imbibe  from  it,  together  with  an  encrease  of  knowledge,  the  purest  principles 
ofVirtue  and  Religion. 

The  book  may  be  employed  in  various  methods  for  the  use  of  learners,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  vaiious  instructors.  The  pupils  may  not  ouly  read 
it  in  private,  or  in  the  school  at  stated  times,  but  write  out  paragraphs  in 
their  copy  books;  commit  passages  to  memory,  and  endeavour  to  recite  them 
will)  the  proper  action!  and  pronunciation,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
powers  of  utterance.  With  respect  to  the  Art  of  Speaking,  an  excellence  in 
it  certainly  depends  more  on  practice,  under  the  superintendance  of  a mas- 
ter, than  on  written  precepts  ; and  this  book  professes  to  offer  matter  for 
practice,  rather  than  systematic  instructions,  which  may  be  more  advanta- 
geou'slv  given  in  a rhetorical  treatise,  or  viva  voce.  To  learn  the  practical  part 
of  speaking,  or  the  art  of  maiiagiug  the  voice  and  gesture,  by  written  rules 
alone,  is  like  learning  to  play  upon  a musical  instrument,  with  the  bare  assis- 
tance ofa  book  ofdirections  without  a master. 

The  books  from  which  these  Extracts  nre  taken,  are  fit  for  the  young  rea- 
ders’libraries,  and  maybe  made  the  companions  of  their  lives ; while  the 
present  compilation  offers  itself  chiefly  as  an  humble  companion  at  school, 
in  the  character  of  a companion,  it  has  a great  deal  to  say  to  them  ; and  will 
probably  improve  in  the  power  of  affording  pleasure  and  instruction,  the  more 
its  acquaintance  is  cultivated. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  EDITIONS. 

A DESIR  E to  render  this  Book  singularly  useful,  and  to  deserve  a conti- 
nuance of  that  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  already  received,  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
every  preceding  edition. 

lo  the  first  book  a great  variety  of' moral  and  religious  extracts  has  been 
added,  with  a design  to  furnish  a salutary  employment  for  schools  and  fami- 
lies on  a day  which  affords  peculiar  leisure.  In  the  subsequent  books  have 
been  inserted  Orations,  Characters,  entertaining  Essays  on  men  and  manners, 
pleasing  passages  on  Natural  History,  a collection  of  old  Proverbs,  and  other 
pieces,  conducive  to  the  prime  purposeof  uniting  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

I lie  volume  thus  improved,  together  with  the  enlarged  edition  of  ELE- 
GANT EXTRACTS  IN  VERSE,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  highly  agreeable  to' 
young  persons  ill  their  vacant  hours,  as  well  as  useful  to  them  in  the  classes 
ofa  school,  and  under  the  tuition  ofa  preceptor. 

As  the  book  unavoidably  became  large  by  successive  additions,  it  Was  judged 
proper  to  insert  a Title  Page  and  ornamental  Design,  nearly  in  the  middle, 
that  u may  be  optional  to  the  purchaser  to  bind  the  collection  either  in  one, 
01  it  tw,i  volumes,  as  ui;iv  best  correspond  w i lb  his  own  ideas  of  convenience. 

As  INTRO 


INTRODUCTION 


ON 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

FROM  DR.  BLAIR’S  LECTURES. 


I. 

T.TOW  much  stress  was  laid  upon  Pro- 
nunciation,  or  Delivery,  by  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  ap- 
pears from  a noted  saying  of  his,  related 
both  by  Cicero  and  Quiuctilian  ; when  be. 
ing  asked,  What  was  the  first  point  in  ora- 
tory? he  answered,  Delivery;  and  being 
asked,  What'  was  the  second  ; and  after- 
wards, What  was  the  third  ? he  still  an- 
swered, Delivery.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  have  rated  this  so  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should 
have  employed  those  assiduous  and  pain- 
ful labours,  which  all  the  Ancients  take 
so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt, 
nothing  is  of  more  importance.  To  super- 
ficial thinkers,  the  management  of  the 
voice  and  gesture,  in  public  speaking, 
may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration  only, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catch- 
ing an  audience.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all 
public  speaking,  Persuasion;  and  there- 
fore deserves  litc  study  of  the  most  grave 
and  serious  speakers,  as  much  as  of  those 
whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we 
address  ourselves  toothers  by  words,  our 
intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  those  to  w hom  we  speak  ; it  is  to 
convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. Now  the  lone  of  our  voice,  our 
looks  and  gestures,  interpretour  ideas  and 
emotions  no  less  than  words  do;  nay,  the 
impression  they  make  on  others,  is  fre- 
quently much  stronger  than  any  that  words 
can  make.  We  often  tee  that  an  expres- 


sive look,  or  a passionate  cry,  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more 
forcible  ideas,  and  rouses  within  them 
stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communi- 
cated by  the  most  eloquent  discourse. 
The  signification  of  our  sentiments,  made 
by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage 
above  that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the 
language  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of 
interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has 
dictated  to  all,  and.  which  is  understood 
by  all ; whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas  ; and, 
by  consequence,  must  make  a more  feeble 
impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  ren- 
der words  fully  significant,  they  must,  al- 
most in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
the  manner  of  Pronunciation  and  Delive- 
ry ; and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  em- 
ploy bare  words,  without  enforcing  them 
by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave 
us  with  a faint  and  indistinct  impression, 
often  with  a doubtful  and  ambiguous 
conception  of  what  he  had  delivered. 
Nay,  so  close  is  the  connection  between 
certain  sentiments, and  the  proper  manner 
of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  doe* 
net  pronounce  them  after  that  manner, 
can  never  persuade  us,  that  he  believes, 
or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His 
delivery  may  be  such,  as  to  give  the  lye 
to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus 
Callidius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  him,  but  enforced  his  accusation 
in  a languid  manner,  and  without  any 
warmth  or  earnestness  of  delivery,  Cice- 
ro, who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person, 
improved  this  into  an  argument  of  the 
falsity  of  the  charge,  “ Aa  tu,  M.  Callidi, 
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On  Pronunciation,  or  Delivery, 


nisi  fingrres,  sic  ageres  In  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II.  the  Duchess  of  Voik  thus 
impeaches  the  sincerity  ot  her  husband: 

PleaiN  b*1  in  earnest  ? — look  upon  lus  fate, 
flis  sees  lb.  Jr>p  no  tears  ; Iris  piayers  me  jest ; 

Hts  words  coin-*  fnuu  his  mouth ; ours,  fruua 
our  breast , 

ite  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  j 
We  pr.iy  with  heart  and  soul. 

Hut,  I believe,  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
more,  in  order  to  shew  the  hitih  impor- 
tance of  a good  Delivery.  I proceed, 
therefore,  to  surb  observations  us  appear 
to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this 
head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public 
speaker  will  naturally  liuvc  in  his  eye  in 
forming  bis  Delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak 
so  as  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood 
bv  all  who  hear  him  ; and  next,  to  speak 
«*:th  .race  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and 
to  move  his  audience.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  most  important  with  respect  to 
each  of  these  *. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, the  four  chief  rctiuistles  are,  A 
due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice;  Dis- 
tinctness; Slowness;  and,  propriety  of 
Pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public 
speaker,  doubtless,  must  be  to  make  him- 
self be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he 
speaks.  He  roust  endeavour  to  fill  with 
his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  as- 
sembly. This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be 
thou»hi,  is  wholly  a natural  talent.  It 
is  so*  in  a good  measure;  but,  however, 
may  receive  considerable  assistance  from 
art!  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on 
the  proper  pitch,  and  management  of 
the  voice.  Kvery  man  has  three  pitches 
in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and 
the  low  one.  The  high,  is  that  which 
he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a 
.distance.  The  low  is,  when  he  approaches 
to  a whisper.  * The  middle  is,  that  which 
he  employs  in  common  conversation, 
and  which  he  should  generally  use  in 
public  discourse.  For  it  is  a great  mis- 
take, to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
Well  heard  by  a great  assembly.  This  is 
confounding  two  things  which  are  ditte- 
rent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with 

• On  this  whole  subject,  Mr  Sheridan's  bee- 
tares  on  Wuculioo  are  very  wunby  or  being 
ciu.ultc'l  j and  several  hints  are  here  taken  from 


the  key,  or  note  on  which- we  speak.  A 
speaker  may  render  his  voice  louder, 
without  altering  the  key;  and  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  give  most 
body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound, 
to  that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  con- 
versation we.  are  accustomed.  Whereas^ 
by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch,  or 
key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselvt-s  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our 
voice  before  wc  have  done.  We  shall 
fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain; 
and  whenever  a man  speaks  with  pain  to 
himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice  therelorc 
full  strength  and  swell  ot  sound;  hut 
always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking 
key.  Make  it  a constant  rule  never  to 
utter  a greater  quantity  of  voice,  titan 
you  can  a fiord  without  pain  to  yourselvesj 
and  without  any  extraordinary  effort.  As 
long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds, 
the  other  organs  of  speech  will  he  at  li- 
berty to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease;  and  you  will  always  have 
your  voice  under  command.  But  when- 
ever you  transgress  these  bounds,  you 
give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any 
management  of  it.  It  is  au  useful  rule 
too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our 
eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant  persons 
in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  our- 
selves os  speaking  to  them.  We  natural- 
ly and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with 
such  a degree  of  strength,  as  to  make 
ourselves  he  heard  by  one  to  whom  we 
address  ourselves,  provided  he  he  within 
the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the 
case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold 
also  in  public  speaking.  But  remember, 
that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conversation, 
it  is  possible  to  ofiend  by  speaking  too 
loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by 
making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rum- 
bling  indistinct  masses;  besides  its  giving 
the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appearance 
of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent, 
by  mere  vehemence  and  force  ol  sound. 
In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard, 
and  clearly  understood,  distinctness  of 
urticulation  contiibutes  more,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound 
necessary  to  fill  even  a large  space,  is 
smaller  than  is-  commonly  imagined  ; 
and  with  distinct  articulation,  a man  of  a 
weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther, 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  with- 
out it.  To  this,  therefore,  every  public 
speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He 
. ■ must 
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must  give  every  sound  which  he  titters 
its  due  proportion,  and  make  every  syl- 
lable, and  even  every  letter  in  the  word 
which  lie  pronounces,  be  heard  distinct- 
ly; without  slurring,  whispering,  or  sup- 
pressing any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articu- 
late distinctly,  moderation  is  requisite 
with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing. 
Precipitancy  of  speech  confounds  all  ar- 
ticulation, and  all  meaning.  I need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also 
an  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a lifeless,  drawling  pronun- 
ciation, which  allows  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the 
speaker,  must  render  every  discourse  in- 
sipid and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of 
speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common, 
and  requires  the  more  to  he  guarded 
against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up 
into  a habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult 
to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a 
proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  full 
and  clear  articulation,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  spc.ik  in 
public ; and  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended to  them,  hitch  a pronunciation 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  dis- 
course. It  is  a great  assistance  to  the 
voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it 
allows  it  more  easily  to  make  ; ami  it  cn. 
ables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  Ins  sounds, 
both  with  more  force  and  more  music. 
It  assists  him  also  in  preserving  a due 
Command  of  himself;  whereas  a rapid 
and  hurried  manner,  is  npt  to  excite  that 
flutter  of  spirits  which  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  all  right  execution  m the  way 
of  oratory.  “ Promptum  sit  os,  " says 
ljuinctilian,  “ non  prajeeps,  luoderatuni, 
Hon  lentum." 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to 
the  pitch  and  management  of  the  voice, 
to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a proper 
degree  of  slowness  of  speech,  whirl  a pub- 
lic speaker  must,  in  l Ik-  fourth  place, 
study,  is  Propriety  ol  Pronunciation ; or 
the  giving  to  every  word  which  he  ut- 
ters, that  sound,  which  the  most  polite 
usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it  ; 
tit  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  pro- 
vincial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite, 
both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for 
-peaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instruc- 
tinns  concerning  this  aiticlc,  can  be  given 
by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is 
one  observation  which  it  may  not  lie  im- 
proper here  to  make.  In  (lie  English 


language,  every  word  which  consists  of 
more  syllables  than  one,  has  one  accented 
syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on 
the  vowel,  sometimes  on  the  Consonant. 
Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more  than  one 
accented  syllable  in  any  English  word, 
however  long  ; and  the  genius  of  the 
language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a stronger  percussion,  and  to 
pass  more  slightly  over  the  rest.  Now, 
alter  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of 
these  accents,  it  is  an  important  rule,  to 
give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse. 
Many  persons  err  in  this  respect.  When 
they  tpeah  in  public,  and  with  solemnity, 
they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a different 
manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times. 
They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract 
them  ; they  multiply  accents  on  the  same 
word ; from  a mistaken  notion,  that  it 
gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse, 
and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declama- 
tion. Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est taults  that  can  be  committed  in  pro- 
nunciation ; it  makes  what  is  called  u 
theatrical  or  imiuihing  manner;  and 
gives  an  artificial  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its 
agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

1 proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher 
parts  of  Delivery,  by  studying  which,  a 
speaker  lias  something  farther  in  view 
than  merely  to  render  himself  intelli- 
gible, and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force 
to  what  he  utters,  Tiiest-  may  be  com- 
prised under  four  heads,  Emphasis, 
Pauses,  Tones,  and  Gestures.  Let  me 
only  promise  in  general,  to  what  I am  to 
say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to 
these  articles  ol  Delivery,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to 
imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate  and  pa- 
thetic parts  of  a discourse  : there  is,  per- 
haps, as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as 
much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting  em- 
phases, pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  pro- 
perly, to  calm  and  plain  speaking ; and 
the  ellect  of  a ju-t  and  graceful  delivery 
will,  in  every  part  of  asubject,  be  found 
ot  lugli  importance  for  commanding  at- 
tention, ami  enloicuig  what  is  spoken. 

1‘iist,  let  us  consider  Emphasis;  by 
this  is  meant  a stronger  ami  fuller  sound 
of  voice,  by  winch  we  distinguish  the  ac- 
cented syllable  of  some  word,  on  which 
we  dengn  to  lay  particular  stress,  mid 
to  show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the 
sentenca.  Sometimes  the  emphatic  word 

must 
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ran?t  be  distinguished  by  a particular 
tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a stronger  ac- 
cent. On  the  right  management  of  the 
emphasis,  depends  the  whole  life  and  spi- 
rit of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis 
be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  dis- 
course rendered  heavy  end  lifeless,  but 
the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If 
the  emphasis  lie  placed  wrong,  we  per- 
vert and  confound  the  meaning  wholly. 
To  give  a common  instance  ; such  a sim- 
ple question  as  this  : “ I)o  you  ride  to 
town  to-day  I’’  is  capable  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  acceptations,  accord- 
ing as  the  emphasis  is  differently  placed 
on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus: 
Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  I the  answer 
may  naturally  be,  No  ; I send  my  ser- 
vant in  my  stead.  If  thus  ; I)o  you  ride 
to  town  to-day  t Answer,  No;  I intend 
tot talk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day? 
No  ; I ride  out  into  the  fields.  Do 
you  ride  to  town  to  tiny?  No  ; bat  I 
shall  to-morrow.  In  like  manner,  in  so- 
lemn discourse,  the  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on 
the  accented  word  ; and  we  may  preseut 
to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the 
tame  sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis 
differently.  In  the  following  words  of 
our  Saviour,  observe  in  wbat  different 
lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as 
tie  words  are  pronounced.  “ Judas,  be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Wan  with  a kiss 
Betraiest  tdou-  makes  the  reproach  turn, 
on  the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest 
thou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Judas's  connec- 
tion with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the 
So*  of  Mao — rests  it  upon  our  Saviour’s 
personal  character  and  eminence.  Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a kiss  ? 
turns  it  upon  his  prostituting  the  signal 
of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose 
of  a mark  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  emphasis,  the  great  rule,  and 
indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given, 
is,  that  the  speaker  study  to  attain  a just 
conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  I hose 
sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce. 
For  to  lay  the  emphasis  w iih  exact  pro- 
priety, is  a constant  exercise  of  good 
sense  and  attention.  It  is  f«r  from  being 
an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  trials  of  a true  and  just 
taste;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  deli- 
cately ourselves,  and  from  judging  accu- 
rately of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feel- 
ings of  othuu.  Th«re  is  as  great  a dif- 


ference. between  a chapter  of  the  Bible, 
or  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by 
one  who  places  the  several  emphases 
every  where  with  taste  and  judgment, 
and  by  one  who  n< gleets  or  mistakes 
them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune 
played  by  the  most  masterly  hand,  or  by 
the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be 
of  great  use,  if  they  were  read  over  or  re- 
hearsed in  private,  with  this  particular 
view,  to  search  for  the  proper  emphases 
before  they  were  pronounced  in  public  ; 
marking  at  the  same  time,  with  a pen,  the 
emphatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or 
at  least  the  most  weighty  and  affecting 
parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixing  them 
well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention 
oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pro- 
nunciation  studied  with  more  exactness, 
and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery, 
as  is  commonly  done,  public  speakers 
would  find  their  care  abundantly  repaid, 
by  the  remarkalde  effects  which  it  would 
produce  upon  their  audience.  Let  me 
caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one 
error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical 
words  too  much.  It  is  not  only  by  a pru- 
dent reserve  ill  the  use  of  them,  that  we 
can  give  them  any  weight..  If  they  re- 
cur too  often  ; if  a speaker  attempt*,  to 
render  every  thing  which  he  says  of  high 
importance,  by  a multitude  of  strong 
emphases,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  re- 
gard to  them.  To  crowd  every  sentenos 
with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding 
all  the  pages  of  a book  with  italic  cha- 
racters, which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  ju.t 
the  same  with  using  no  such  distinction 
at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  Pauses  in  speak- 
ing demand  a'tention.  T hese  are  of  (wo 
kinds  ; first,  emphatical  pauses ; and 
next,  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of 
sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made, 
after  sonu  thing  has  been  said  of  peculiar 
moment,  and  on  which  wc  wane  to  fix 
the  hearer’s  attention.  Sometimes  be- 
fore such  a thing  is  said,  wc  usher  it  iti 
with  a pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses 
have  the  same  effect  as  a strong  empha- 
sis, and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  ; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given, 
of  not  repeating  them  loo  frequently. 
For,  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention, 
and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  be  not  fully  an- 
swerable to  such  expectation,  they  occa- 
sion disappointment  and  disgust. 

But 
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Hut  (he  most  frequent  and  the  princi- 
pal use  of  pauses,  is  (o  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  al- 
low the  speaker  to  draw  his  I, uath  ; and 
the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and 
difficult  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  pub- 
lic speaking,  the  management  of  the 
breath  requires  a good  deal  of  care,  so 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from 
one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a 
connection,  that  they  ought  to  he  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  breath,  and  with- 
out the  least  separation.  Many  a sen- 
tence is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force 
of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place,  i'o 
avoid  this,  every  one  while  lie  is  speak- 
ing, should  he  very  careful  to  provides 
full  supply  of  breath  f„r  what  he  is  to 
utter.  It  is  u great  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  breath  must  he  drawn  only  at 
the  end  of  a period,  when  the  voice  is 
allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  he  gather- 
ed at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when 
the  voice  is  only  suspended  lor  a mn. 
mcnl ; and,  by  this  management,  one 
may  have  always  a sufficient  slock  for 
carrying  OU  the  longest  sentence,  without 
improper  intcmiptiuns. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall 
have  formed  to  himself  a certain  melody 
or  tone,  which  requires  rests  and  pauses 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 
one  of  the  worst  Imb  is,  into  which  a pub- 
lic speaker  can  full.  It  is  the  sense  which 
should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  tho 
voice:  for  wherever  there  is  any  sensible 
suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  al- 
ways led  to  expect  something  correspond- 
ing in  the  meaning,  l’au-e*  in  public 
dhcourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordina- 
ry, sensible  conversation  ; and  not  upon 
the  stiff,  artificial  manner  winch  we  ac- 
quire from  reading  books  according  to 
■ be  common  punctuation.  The  general 
run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary  ; 
ullen  capricious  and  fulsc  ; and  dictates 
an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which 
is  extremely  disagreeable:  for  we  aie  to 
observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful 
and  expressive,  they  must  not  only  be 
Blade  in  the  right  placi,  but  also  be  ac- 
companied with  a proper  lone  of  voice, 
by  width  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is 
intimated  ; much  more  than  by  the  length 
of  .them,  which  cun  never  be'  exactly 


measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is 
proper  ; sometimes  a degree  of  cadence 
in  the  voice  is  required  ; and  sometimes 
tout  peculiar  tone  and  cadence,  which  de- 
notes the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which  uature 
teaches  us  to  speak  when  engaged  in  real 
and  earnest  discourse  vfith  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse, 
there  is  a peculiar  difficulty  in  making 
the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  melody  of  verse,  which  dictates 
to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its  own ; and 
to  adjust  and  compound  tin  se  properly 
with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither 
to  hurl  the  car,  nor  offend  the  understand- 
ing, is  so  very  nice  u matter,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good 
readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of 
verso  ; one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  csesural  pause 
in  the  middle  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  mark* 
that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme 
renders  this  always  sensible  , and  in  some 
measure  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our 
pronunciation.  In  blank  verse,  where 
there  is  a greater  liberty  permitted  of 
running  the  lines  into  one  another,  some- 
times without  any  suspension  in  the  sense, 
it  has  been  made  a question.  Whether, 
in  reading  such  verse  with  propriety,  any 
regard  at  all  should  he  paid  to  the 
close  ol  a line  1 On  the  stage,  where  tho 
appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  1 think,  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  close  of  such  lines  as 
make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  car.  Hut  on 
other  occasions,  this  we  re  improper  : for 
vvliat  is  the  u-e  of  melody,  or  for  what 
end  has  the  poet  composed  in  verse,  if, 
in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  num- 
bers ; ami  degrade  them,  by  our  pro- 
nunciation, into  mere  prose  ? We  ought 
therefore,  ceitamly  to  rcud  blank  verse  so 
as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear. 
At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  ap- 
pearance of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be 
rareluily  guarded  against.  The  close 
of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in_ 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not 
by  such  a tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a 
sentence,  but  without  either  letting  tho 
voice  tall  or  elevating  it,  it  should  bo 
marked  only  by  such  a slight  suspension 
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w'sounJ,  as  may  distinguish  thv  passage 
from  one  line  to  another,  without  injur- 
ing the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is 
that  which  falls  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into 
two  hemistichs ; a pause,  not  so  great  as 
that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the 
hne,  hot  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear. 
This,  which  is  called  the  catsural  pause, 
iu  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniform- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  line;  in  the  Eng- 
lish, it  may  fall  after  the  4tli,  5th,  6th, 
or  7 lb  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other. 
Where  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that 
this  caesural  pause  coincides  with  the 
slightest  pause  or  division  in  the  sense, 
the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Air.  Pope’s  Messiah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  Svdvma  1 begin  the  song  ; 

To  heavenly  themes,  sublimer  strains  belong  ; 

But  if  it  shall  happen  that  words,  which 
have  such  a strict  and  intimate  connec- 
tion as  not  to  bear  even  a momentary  se- 
paration, are  divided  front  one  another  by 
this  caesural  pause,  we  then  we  feel  a sort 
of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound,  which  renders  • it  difficult  to  read 
such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  pro- 
per pronunciation  in  such  cases  is,  to  re- 
gard only  the  pause  which  the  sense 
forms,  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly. 
The  neglect  of  the  caesura)  pause  may 
make  the  line  sound  somewhat  unharmo- 
niously ; hut  the  effect  would  be  much 
worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrificed  to  the 
sound.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
line  of  Milton, 

What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support, 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after 
“ illumine,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  syl- 
lable, winch  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made 
accordingly;  though  if  the  melody  only 
svere  to  be  regarded,  “ illumine”  should 
be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the 
pause  not  made  till  the  4th  or  6'th  sylla- 
ble. So  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
l’ope’s  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnotj: 

I at,  with  sad  civility  I read  ; 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  c.csural 
pause  as  falling  after  “ sad,”  the  4th  syl- 
lable. But  it  would  be  very  bad  read- 
ing to  make  any  pause  there,  so  as  to  se- 


parate “ sad”  and  “ civility.”  The  sense 
admits  of  no  other  pause  limn  after  the 
2d  syllable,  “sit,”  which  therefore  must 
bo  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in 
pronunciation,  which  are  different  both 
from  emphasis  and  pauses ; consisting 
in  tin?  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  notes 
or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ 
iu  public  speaking.  How  much  of  the 
propriety,  the  force  and  grace  of  dis- 
course, must  depend  on  these,  will  ap- 
pear from  this  single  consideration ; that 
to  almost  every  sentiment  wc  utter,  more 
especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  na- 
ture hath  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of 
voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a tune  which  did  not  suit  such 
emotions,  instead  of  being  believed 
would  be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  principles  bv  which 
persuasive  discourse  works  its  ctfect.  The 
speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse  into  his 
hearers  his  own  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions ; which  he  can  never  be  successful 
in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that 
he  feels  them  *.  The  proper  expression 
of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  atten- 
tively studied  by  every  one  who  would 
be  a successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruc- 
tion which  can  be  given  for  this  purpose 
is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking 
upon  the  tones  of  sensible  and  animated 
conversation.  We  may  observe  that 
every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnpst 
in  common  discourse,  vvheji  he  is  engaged 
in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  inte- 
rests him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  per- 
suasive tone  and  manner.  What  is  the 

* *'  All  that  passes  i«  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
" reduced  to  two  classes,  which  1 call,  Ideas  and 
11  Emotions,  lly  Ideas  1 mean  all  thoughts  which 
“ rise  and  pass  in  succession  in  the  mind  : By 
“ Emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arrang- 
“ iny,  combining,  and  separating  its  ideas ; as 
“ well  as  ail  the  sheets  produced  on  the  mind  it- 
“ self  by  those  ideas,  from  the  more  violent  agi- 

tation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings 
“ produced  by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and 
“the  fancy,  in  short,  tbou.bt  is  the  object  of 
“ the  one,  internal  feeling  of  the  oilier.  That 
“ which  selves  to  .express  the  former,  I call  the 
“ language  0f  |,Jeas;  and  the  latter,  the  Ean- 
“ gunge  of  Emotions.  Words  are  tho  signs  of  the 
“ one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of 
“ these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
“ communicate  through  the  ear,  all  that  passes 
11  in  the  mind  of  man." 

tjkaidtm  on  the  Art  of  Beading, 
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reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and 
nnpersuative  in  public  discourse,  but  our 
departure  from  the  natural  tone  of  speak- 
ing, and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  af- 
fected, artificial  manner  ? Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as 
soon  as  one  mounts  a pulpit,  or  rises  in  a 
public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  Id  lay- 
aside  ihe  voice  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  private;  to  assume,  a new  stu- 
died tone,  and  a cadence  altogether  fo- 
reign to  his  natural  manner.  This  has 
vitiated  all  delivery ; this  has  given  rise 
to  cant  and  tedious  monotony,  in  the 
didcrent  kinds  of  modern  public  speak- 
ing, especially  in  the  pulpit.  Men  de- 
parted from  nature,  and  sought  to  give 
n beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to 
their  discourse,  by  substituting  cerlain 
studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the 
genuine  expressions  of  sentimenl,  which 
the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public  speaker  guard  ugainst 
this  error.  Whether  he  speak  in  a pri- 
vate room,  or  in  n great  assembly,  let 
him  remember  that  he  stid  speaks.  Fol- 
low nature:  consider  how  she  teaches 
you  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of 
your  heart.  Imagine  a subject  of  debate 
started  in  conversation  among  grave  and 
wise  men,  and  yourself  bearing  a share 
in  it.  Think  after  what  manner,  with 
what  tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  vnu 
would  on  such  an  occasion  express  your- 
self, when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and 
sought  most  to  lie  listened  to.  Carry 
lirtse  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit, 
or  to  any  public  assembly  ; let  these  be 
the  foundation  _ of  vour  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing there  ; and  you  will  take  the 
surest  method  of  rendering  your  delivery 
both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

1 have  said,  let  these  conversation' 
tones  be  the  foundation  of  public  pro. 
nunciation  ; for,  on  some  occasions,  so- 
lemn public  speaking  requires  them  to  be 
exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common 
discourse.  In  a formal,  studied  oration, 
ilie  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  sentences,  prompt,  almost  ne- 
cessarily, a modulation  of  voice  more 
rounded,  aud  bordering  more  upon 
music,  than  conversation  admits.  This 
gives  raise  to  what  is  called,  the  Declaim- 
ing Manner,  liut  though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  runs  considerably  beyond 
i wl. nary  discourse,  yet  still  it  must  have, 

I - ii-  basis,  the  natural  tonas  of  grave 
i‘d  d guitied  conversation.  1 must  ob- 


serve, at  the  same  time,  that  the  constant 
indulgence  of  a declamatory  manner,  is 
not  favourable  either  to  good  composition 
or  good  delivery;  and  is  in  hazard  of 
betraying  public  speakers  into  that  mo- 
notony of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so 
generally  complained  of.  Whereas,  he 
who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery 
upon  a speaking  manner,  is  not  likely 
ever  to  become  disagreeable  through  mo- 
notony. He  will  have  the  same  natural 
variety  in  his  tones,  which  a person  has 
in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection 
of  delivery  requires  both  these  different 
manners,  that  of  speaking  with  liveliness 
and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with 
stateliness  and  dignity,  to  he  possessed 
by  one  man ; and  to  be  employed  by 
him,  according  as  the  different  parts  of 
his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or  tli« 
other.  '1  his  is  a perfection  which  is  not 
atiaincd  by  many  ; the  greatest  part  of 
public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to 
be  formed  altogether  accidentally,  accord- 
ing as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial 
model  has  caught  their  fancy;  and  ac- 
quiring, by  this  means,  a habit  of  pronun- 
ciation, which  they  can  never  vary.  But 
the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper 
tones  fur  expressing  every  sentiment, 
from  those  which  nature  diciates  to  us  in 
conversation  with  others;  to  speak  al. 
ways  with  her  voice;  anil  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a fantastic  public  manner,  from 
an  absurd  lancy  of  its  being  more  beau- 
tiful than  a natural  one  *. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  Gesture,  or 
what  is  called  Action  in  public  discourse. 
Some  nations  animate  their  words  in 
common  conversation,  with  many  moie 
motions  of  the  body  than  others  do.  The 
1'ieucb  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, much  more  sprightly  than  we.  But 
tliL-re  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person 

v " Iwquere,"  (says  an  author  of  the  last  rao- 
•ury,  "ho  has  written  a Ti  cause  iu  \ersc,  ue 
fiesta  ct  Yocc  Ora  lor  is) 

“ fyquere;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 
**  **  Di-iuo;  at  tensa  dec  lama  u.-t  omnia  rare. 

44  1 u Iwjuon*,  ut  mos  est  hoiniimra ; Uoat  &.  tat  rat 
illej 

44  I l-o  ulniat ; rod  it  hie  (fori  m folia  dfrnnm 
“ -Noil  botninem  vox  ulla  soimt  rntlone  loquen- 
tern." 

Joanni.-;  Luca*,  dc  Voce 

lab.  ii,  ^ar.s  1 673. 
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so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their 
words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions, on  all  occasions,  when  they  are 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural 
in  a public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he 
ought  to  shew  in  all  affairs  of  moment, 
to  remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward 
appearance  : and  to  let  the  words  drop 
from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression 
of  meaning  or  waripth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of 
action,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  w ith  what 
] gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend 
to  the  looks  and  gestures,  in  which  ear- 
nestness, indignation,  compassion,  or  any 
other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  ad- 
vantage in  the  common  imercourse  of 
men  ; and  let  these  he  your  model.  Some 
of  these  looks  and  gestures  are  common 
to  all  men  ; and  there  are  also  certain 
peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish 
•very  individual.  A public  speaker  must 
take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural 
to  himself.  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones  : 
it  is  not  the  business  of  a speaker  to  form 
to  himself  a certain  set  of  motions  and  ges- 
tures, which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and 
agreeable,  and  to  practise  these  in  public, 
without  their  having  any  correspondence 
to  the  manner  which  ia  natural  to  bun  in 
private,  ijia  gestures  and  motions  ought 
all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which 
nature  has  dictated  to  him  ; and,  unless 
this  he  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  siudy,  to  avoid  their  uppearing 
*!itf  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the 
ground-work,  I admit  that  there  is  room 
in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art. 
For  many  persons  are  naturally  ungrace- 
ful in  the  motions  which  they  make  ; and 
this  ungracelulucss  might,  in  part  at  least, 
be  reformed  by  application  and  care.  The 
study  of  action  tu  public  speaking,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  guarding  against  awk- 
ward and  disagrecnble  motions,  and  in 
learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural 
to  the  speaker,  in  the  most  becoming 
manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  been  ad- 
vised by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  prac- 
tise before  a mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  Hut  I 
ant  afraid,  persons  are,  not  always  the 
best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their 
own  motions  ; and  one  may  declaim  long 
enough  before  a mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  bis  faults.  The  judgment  of 
a liiend,  whose  good  taste  tin y can  trust. 
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will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage 
to  beginners,  than  any  mirror  they  can 
use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules  con- 
cerning action  and  gesticulation,  Quine- 
tilian  has  delivered  a great  mahy,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  lllhBook  of  his  In- 
stitutions; and  all  the  modern  writers  on 
this  subject  have  done  little  else  but  trans- 
late them.  I am  not  of  opinion,  that  such 
rules  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on 
paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persona 
saw  them  exemplified  before  their  eyes*. 

I shall  only  add  further  on  this  head, 
that  in  order  to  Succead  well  in  delivery, 
nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a 
speaker  to  guard  against  a certain  flutter 
of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  ill  public.  lie 
must  endeavour  above  all  things  to  he  re- 
collected, and  master  of  himself.  For 
this  end,  he  will  rind  nothing  of  more  use 
to  him,  than  to  study  to  become  wholly 
engaged  in  his  subject ; to  be  possessed 
with  a sense  of  its  importance  or  senous- 

* The  few  following  hint*  only  1 shall  adven- 
ture to  throw  out,  hoping  they  may  he  of  ser- 
vice. When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study 
to  preserve  as  much  dignity  as  possible  in  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is 
generally  to  be  chosen  ; standing  tirin,  so  as  to 
have  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  all  his  mo- 
tions , any  inclination  which  is  u ed,  should  bw 
forward*  towards  the  bearers,  which  is  a natural 
expression  of  eame-tnesi.  As  for  the  countenance, 
the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should  correspond  with 
thenatureof  the  discourse,  and  when  no  paitieu- 
lar  e;r>oti..n  is  expressed,  a serious  urn!  manly  look  ' 
is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed 
close  on  any  one  object,  hut  move  easily  round 
the  audience.  Iu  tlic  motions  made  with  the 
hands,  consists  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speak- 
ing. The  Ancients  condemned  all  motions  per- 
formed by  the  left  hand  Rlone ; but  I am  not.  sen- 
sible that  these  arc  always  offensive,  though  it  is 
natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently 
employed.  Warm  emotions  demand  tne  motion 
ofhoth  hand*  corresponding  together.  Hut  whe- 
ther one  gesticulates  with  one  or  .* ' 1 1 , both  hands, 
it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  motions  sbuuid 
be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straiten,  d move- 
ments nrc  generally  ungraceful ; for  which  tca- 
son,  motions  made  with  the  hands  aic  directed 
to  proceed  from  the  shoulder,  rather  than  from 
the  elliow.  Perpendicular  movements  too  wiih 
the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  and 
dow  n,  which  Shakespeare,  in  llauilet,  calls,  “ saw- 
ing the  air  with  the  hand,  ” are  seldom  good. 
Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  most  grare- 
ful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  lie 
likewise  avoided.  Karncstncss  can  lie  fully  ex- 
pressed without  them.  Sbakcspeure’sdiriction*  *m 
this  head  are  full  of  good  sense  ; " meal)  gently,” 
says  he,  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of 
•*  passion,  acquire  a temperance  that  may  give  it 
11  sinootl-ucas,’’ 
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bw  ; to  be  concerned  much  more  to  per* 
made  than  to  please.  He  will  generally 
please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole 
nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational 
ami  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self 
above  that  timid  and  bashful  regard  to 
an  audience,  which  is  so  ready  to  discon* 
cert  a speaker,  both  as  to  what  he  is  to 
say,  and  ns  to  his  mannar  of  saying  it. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest 
admonition  to  guard  against  all  aliena- 
tion, which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good 
delivery.  Let  your  manner,  whatever  it 
is,  tie  your  own;  neither  imitated  from 
another,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imagi- 
nary model,  which  is  unnatural  to  you. 
Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accom- 
panied with  several  defects,  yet  is  likely 
to  please ; because  it  shows  us  a man; 
because  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  the  heart.  Whereas  a delivery,  at- 
tended with  several  acquired  graces  and 
beauties,  if  it  lip  not  easy  and  free,  if  it 
betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  an  ex- 
tremely correct  and  perfectly  graceful 
delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect  ;so  many 
natural  talents  being  requisite  to  concur 
in  forming  it.  But  to  aituin,  what  as  to 
the  clfect  is  very  little  inferior,  a forcible 
and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the 
power  oi  most  persons;  if  they  will  only 
unlearn  false  and  corrupt  habits ; if  they 
will  allow  themselves  to  follow  nature, 
and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in 
private,  when  they  speak  in  earnest,  and 
ft  mu  the  heart  If  tine  has  naturally  any 
gross  defects  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he 
begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  attempts 
at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to 
speak  in  public  : he  should  begin  with 
rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of 
speaking  ; and  then  carry  to  the  public 
the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For  when 
a speaker  is  engaged  in  a public  dis- 
course, he  should  not  be  then  employing 
his  attention  about  Ins  manner,  or  think- 
ing of  his  tones  and  his  gestures,  ll  he 
be  so  employed,  study  and  affectation 
will  appear,  lie  ought  to  lie  then  quite 
in  earnest ; wholly  occupied  with  his  sub- 
ject and  Ins  sentiments  ; leaving  nature, 
and  previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt 
and  suggest  his  manner  of  delivery. 


II. 

Means  of  improving  in  Eloquence, 

I have  now  treated  fully  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  public  speaking,  of  the  com- 
position, and  of-  the  delivery  of  a dis- 
course. Before  I finish  this  subject,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  suggest  sorf-.e  tilings 
concerning  the  properest  means  of  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that 
purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  wrord,  is  lar  front 
being  either  a common  or  an  easy  attain- 
ment. Indeed,  to  compose  a florid  ha- 
rangue on  some  popular  tO|  and  to  de* 
liver  it  so  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a 
matter  not  very  difficult.  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  tliis,  yet  the  idea, 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a great 
exertion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the 
art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely, 
but  of  speaking  both  to  the  understand- 
ing and  to  the  heart : of  interesting  the 
hearers  in  such  a degree,  as  to  seize  and 
carry  them  along  with  us ; and  to  leave 
them  with  a deep  and  strong  impression 
of  what  they  have  heard,  llow  many  ta- 
lents, uatural  and  acquired,  must  con- 
cur for  carrying  this  to  perfection ! A 
strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination ; 
quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with 
solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  presence 
of  mind ; ull  improved  by  great  and  long 
attention  to  style  and  composition  ; and 
supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  im* 
portant  qualifications,  of  a graceful  man- 
ner, a presence  not  ungainly,  and  a full 
and  tuneable  voice.  How  little  rea-on  to 
wonder,  that  a perfect  and  accomplished 
orator  should  be  one  of  the  characters 
that  is  most  rarely  to  lie  found  ! 

Let  us  not  de.pair,  however.  Between 
mediocrity  and  perfection  there  is  a very 
wide  intcrvul.  There  are  many  interme- 
diate spaces,  which  may  he  tilled  up  with 
honour;  and  the  more  rare  and  difficult 
that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater 
is  the  honour  of  approaching  to  it, 
though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The 
number  of  orators  who  stand  in  the  high- 
est class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  are  foremost  in 
poetic  fame;  hut  tho  study  of  oratory 
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has  ibis  advantage  above  that  of  poetry, 
that,  in  poetry,  one  must  be  an  eminent. 
h good  performer,-  or  he  is  not  support- 
able; 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

\<jo  booiinrs,  non  Oi,  mm  conccssere  colmime*. 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There 
one  may  possess  a moderate  station  with 
dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a great 
many  different  forms  ; plain  and  simple, 
as  well  ns  b'gh  ami  pathetic  ; and  a ge- 
nius that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may 
shine  with  much  reputation  and  useful- 
ness in  the  former. 

Whether  nature  oy  art  contribute  most 
to  form  an  orator,  is  a trifling  enquiry. 
]u  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must 
he  the  prime  agent.  She  must  bestow 
the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the 
seeds,  but  culture  is  requisite  to  bring 
those  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must 
always  have  done  somewhat  ; but  a great 
deal  will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by 
art.  This  is  certain,  tbat  study  and  disv 
cipline  are  more  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  genius  in  oratory, 
than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  1 mean 
is,  that  though  poetry  be  cepable  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  critical  art,  yet 
a poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the 
force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher 
than  a public  speaker  can  do,  who  has 
never  given  attention  to  the  rules  of  style, 
composition,  and  delivery.  Homer 
formed  himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  formed  by  the  help  of  much  labour, 
and  of  many  assistances  derived  from 
the  labour  of  others. 

After  these  preliminary  observations, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  main  design  of  this 
lecture  ; to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  improvement  in  eloquence. 

In  tbe  first  place,  what  stands  highest 
in  the  order  of  means,  is  personal  cha- 
racter and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a 
truly  eloquent  or  persuasive  speaker,  no- 
thing is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a virtu- 
ous man.  • This  was  a favourite  position 
among  the  ancient  rhetoricians : “ Non 
M posse  orutorein  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.” 
To  tind  any  such  connexion  between  vir- 
tue and  one  ol  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure  ; and  it  cun,  I think, 
be  clearly  shewn,  that  this  is  not  a mere 

•For  God  and  man  and  letter'd  post  denies. 

That  poeU  ever  are  of  multibus  size. 

Fiiscia 


topic  of  declamation,  hut  that  the  con- 
nexion here  nllcdgcd,  is  undoubtedly 
founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider,  first.  Whether  any  thing 
contributes  more  to  persuasion,  than  the 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probi- 
ty, disinterestedness,  candour,  and  other 
good  moral  qualities  of  the  person  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  i These'  give 
weight  and  force  to  every  thing  which 
he  utters;  nav,  they  add  a beauty  to  it  ; 
they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  attention 
and  pleasure,  and  create  a secret  partia- 
lity in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espou* 
scs.  Whereas,  if  wc  entertain  a suspi- 
cion of  craft  and  disingenuity,  of  a cor. 
rupt  or  a base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his 
eloquei.ee  loses  all  its  real  effect.  It  may 
entertain  and  ainuse  ; but  it  is  viewed  as 
artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  oidv  of 
speech  ; and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom 
can  it  persuade  ? We  even  read  a book 
with  more  pleasure,  when  we  think 
favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we 
have  the  living  speaker  before  our  eyes, 
addressing  us  personally  on  some  sub- 
ject of  importance,  the  opinion  we  en- 
tertain of  his  character  must  have  a much 
more  powerful  effect. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this 
relates  only  to  the  character  of  virtue, 
which  one  may  maintain,  without  being 
at  bottom  a truly  worthy  man,  I must 
observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue 
operates  also  in  other  ways,  io  the  ad- 
vantage of  eloquence. 

First,  Nothing  is  so  favourable  as  vir» 
tue  to  the  prosecution  of  honourable  stu- 
dies. It  prompts  a generous  emulation 
to  excel ; it  inures  to  industry  ; it  ltaviw 
the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it- 
self, disencumbered  of  those  had  pas- 
sions, and  disengaged  from  those  mean 
pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency. 
Quinctilian  has  touched  this  considera- 
tion very  properly:  “ Quod'  si  agrorum 
“ nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei,  familia- 
“ ris  diligentia,  et  veuandi  voluptas  'et 
“ dull  spectaculis  dies,  mulium  studiis 
“ auferunt,  quid  putainus  facturas  cupi. 
“ ditalem,  avuritiam,  invidiam  ? Nihil 
“ enim  est  turn  occupation,  tam  mulii- 
“ forme,  tot  ac  tam  vuriis  affectibus  con- 
“ cisum,  atquc  lacerutum,  quam  mala  ac 
“ improba  mens.  Quis  inter  hmc,  literis, 
“ aut  ullt  bonm  arti,  locus  ? Non  hercle' 
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“ magis  quam  frugibns  in  terra  sentibus 
“ hc  rubisoccupata.”* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there 
is  another  of  still  higher  importance, 
though  I am  not  sure  of  its  being  attend- 
ed to  as  much  as  it  deserves ; namely, 
that  from  the  fuuntain  of  real  and  ge- 
nuine virtue  are  drawn  those  sentiments 
which  will  ever  be  most  powerful  in  af- 
fecting the  heart  of  others.  Bad  as  the 
world  is,  nothing  has  so  great  and  uni- 
versal a command  over  the  minds  of  men 
as  virtue.  No  kind  of  language  is  so 
generally  understood,  and  so  powerfully 
felt,  a'  the  native  language  of  worthy 
and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  there- 
fore, who  possesses  these  full  and  strong, 
can  speak  properly,  and  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, to  the  heart,  tin  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a dignity, 
there  is  all  energy  in  noble  sentiments, 
which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible. 
They  give  an  ardour  and  a flame  to  one’s 
discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle 
a like  flame  in  those  who  hear ; and 
which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  be- 
llows on  eloquence  that  power,  for 
which  it  is  lamed,  of  seizing  and  trans- 
porting an  audience.  Here  art  and  imi- 
tation will  not  avail.  An  assumed  cha- 
racter conveys  nothing  of  this  powerful 
warmth.  It  is  only  a native  and  unaffect- 
ed glow  of  feeling,  which  can  transmit 
'the  emotion  to  others.  Hence  the  most 
renowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  ar.d 
Demosthenes,  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  bs  public 
spirit  and  zeal  for  their  countiy,  than  for 
eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  ef- 
fect ; and  those  orations  of  theirs,  ill 
which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuoih 
and  magnanimous  spirit,  are  those  which 
have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of  ages, 

• **  If  the  manaprfmfnt  of  an  estate,  if  anxious 
“ attention  to  domestic  (economy,  a jkatsion  tor 
14  hunting,  or  whole,  days  j^iven  up  to  public 
“ place*  and  amusement*,  consume  so  much  time 
“ that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  greater  waste 
“ must  be  oeeasioned  by  licentious  des  r»**,  ava- 
“ rice,  or  envy  ? Nothing  is  SO  much  hurried  and 

**  agitated,  so  contradictory  to  itself,  or  so  vio- 
“ lently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting  pas- 
“ siens,  as  a bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractions 
w which  K produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
“ cultivation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  ho- 
•*  ». nimble  art  t No  more,  assuredly,  than  there 
“ is  for  the  growth  of  corn  in  a field  that  is  uver- 
**  run  with  thorns  aiul  brain  hies.” 


Nothing,  therefore,  i's  more  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  the  several  virtues,  and  to 
refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feel- 
ings. Whenever  these  become  dead,  or 
callous,  they  may  he  assured,. that  on 
every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak 
with  less  power,  and  less  success.  The 
sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly 
requisite  for  them  to  cultivate,  Rre  the 
following  ; the  love  of  justice  and  order, 
an. I indignation  at  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion ; the  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  and 
detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  cor- 
ruption ; magnanimity  of  spirit ; the 
love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
public  ; zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  de- 
signs, and  reverence  for  all  worthy  ai  d 
heroic  characters.  A cold  and  sceptical 
turn  of  mind  is  extremely  adverse  to  elo- 
quence ; and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  de- 
preciating what  is  great,  and  ridiculing 
what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a dis- 
position bespeaks  one  not  very  likely  to 
excel  in  any  thing;  but  least  of  all  in 
oratory.  A true  orator  should  be  a 
person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  of  a mind  turned  towards 
the  admiration  of  all  those  great  and 
high  objects  which  mankind  are  natural- 
ly formed  to  admire.  Joined  with  the 
manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  possess  strong  and  tender  sensibili- 
ty to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sor- 
rows. of  his  fellow-creatures ; a heart 
that  can  easily  relent;  that  can  readily 
enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and 
can  make  their  case  his  own.  A proper 
mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must 
also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker. 
Modesty  is  essential  ; it  is  always,  and 
justly,  supposed  to  be  a concomitant  of 
merit ; and  every  appearance  of  it  is 
winning  and  prepossessing.  But  mo- 
desty ought  not  to  run  int  i excessive  ti- 
midity. Every  public  speaker  should 
be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself  ; 
and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  seir-com- 
placcncy,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks 
a consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  what 
he  delivers  ; a circumstance  of  no  small 
consequence  for  muking  impression  on 
those  who  hear. 
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IN  PROSE. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


( 1 . The  Vision  of  Mirzt),  exhibiting  a 
Picture  of  Human  Life. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  w hich, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  fore- 
fathers, I always  keep  holy,  after  having 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I ascended  the  high  hills  of 
Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
In  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I was  here 
airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
f fell  into  a profound  contemplation  on 
the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing  from 
one  thought  to  another,  Surely,  said  I, 
nun  is  but  a shadow,  and  life  a dream. 
Whilst  I was  thus  musing,  I cast  my  eyes 
towards  the  summit  of  a rock  that  was  not 
far  front  me,  where  I discover'd  one  in 
the  habit  of  a shepherd,  with  a little  mu- 
sical instrument  in  his  Itand.  As  1 looked 
upon  hint,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  be- 
gan to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  ex- 
ceeding sweet,  and  wrought  into  a variety 
of  runes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious, 
and  altogether  difierent  from  any  tiling  1 
had  ever  heard  : they  put  me  in  ntind  of 
those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  tlic 
departed  souls  of  good  men  uppn  their  first 
arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impres- 
sions of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them 
for  the  pleasures  of'  that  liappy  place.  Aly 
heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

I had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a genius  ; and 
that  several  had  been  entertained  with  that 
music,  who  bad  passed  by  it,  but  never 
heard  that  the  music  on  had  before  made 
himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my 
thoughts,  by  those  truisporting  airs  w hich 


he  played,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  con- 
versation, as  I looked  upon  him  like  one 
astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and,  by 
the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  he  sat.  I drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a supe- 
rior nature ; and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I had 
heard,  I fell  down  at  itis  feet,  and  wept. 
The  genius  smiled  upou  me  with  a look  of 
compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with 
which  I approached  him.  He  lifted  me 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  Mirra,  said  he.  1 have  heard  thee 
in  thy  soliloquies;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of 
it,  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,  said  he,  and  tell 
me  what  thou  seest.  I see,  said  I,  a huge 
valley,  and  a prodigious  tide  of  water  roll- 
ing through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  seest, 
said  Ire,  is  the  vale  of  misery ; and  tire  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest,  is  part  of  tire  grea( 
tide  of  eternity.  What  is  tire  reason,  said 
I,  that  tire  tide  I see  rises  out  of  a thick 
mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a 
thick  mist  at  the  other ; Wlrat  thou  seest, 
said  lie.  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  ia 
called  Time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and 
reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,  said 
he,  this  sea,  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
at  both  ends,  aird  tell  me  what  thou  disco- 
vertst  in  it.  I see  a bridge,  said  I,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  tide.  The  bridge 
thou  seest,  said  he,  is  human  life;  coitsider 
it  attentively.  Upon  a mere  leisurely  sur- 
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vrv  of  it,  I found  that  it  consisted  of  three- 
score and  ten  entire,  arches,  with  several 
broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those  that 
were  entire,  made  op  the  number  about 
an  hundred.  As  I was  countin';  the  ar- 
ches, the  genius  tohl  me  that  this  bridge 
consisted  at  first  of  a thousand  arches;  but 
that  a great  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and 
left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I 
now  beheld  it:  but  tell  nte  further,  said 
he,  what  thou  discoverest  on  it,  I see  mul- 
titudes of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I, 
and  a black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end 
of  it.  As  I looked  more  attentively,  I saw 
Several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it ; and  , upon  further  examina- 
tion, perci  ived  there  were  innumerable 
trap  doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge, 
w hich  ti  c passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon, 
but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide, 
and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hid- 
den pit-falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  en- 
hance of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of 
people  no  soouer  broke  through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle, 
but  multiplied  and  lay  closrr  together 
tosvards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were 
entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  conti- 
nued a kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
brol.cn  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with 
so  long  a walk. 

I passed  some  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the 
great  variety  of  objrcts  which  it  presented. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a deep  melancho- 
ly, to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly 
in  the  midst  of  mirth  a;:d  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  every  thing  that  stood. by  them,  to 
Save  themselves.  Some  were  looking  np 
Innards  the  heavens  in  a thoughtful  pos- 
ture, and,  in  the  midst  of  a speculation, 
iiifiiibledandfelloutof sight.  Multitudes 
were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles, 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and  danced  be- 
fore them : but  often,  when  they  thought 
themselves  withinfthe  reach  ot  them,  tlirir 
footing  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.  In 
tint  confusion  of  objects,  1 obsei  ved  some 
with  scimitars  in  (heir  hauds,  and  others 
w ith  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap- 
doors which  did  not  semi  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  might  have  escaped 
kad  lin  y not  been  thus  fenced  upon  them. 


The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself 
ih  this  melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I 
had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it : Take 
thine  eyes  ofF  the  bridge,  said  he.  and  tell 
me  it  thou  secst  any  thing  thou  dost  not 
comprehend  Upon  looking  up,  What 
mean,  said  I,  those  great  flights  of  birds 
that  are  pt  rpetually  hovering  : bout  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to 
time?  I see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feather- 
ed creatures,  several  little  winged  boys, 
that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
middle  arches.  These,  said  the  genius, 
are  envy,  avarice,  superstition,  despair, 
love,  with  the  like  cares  anj  passions  that 
infest  human  life-. 

I here  telehed  a deep  sigh : Alas,  said  I, 
man  was  made  in  vain ! how  is  be  given 
away  to  misery  and  mitf taliiy ! tortured  in 
life,  and  swallowed  i^>  in  death!  The 
genius  being  moved  w ith  compassion  to- 
wards me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  he.  on  man 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  bis  set- 
ting out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine  eye 
On  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 
into  it.  I directed  my  sight  as  I was  or- 
dered, ami  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
st  rcnglhened  it  with  any  supernatural  force, 
or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  be- 
fore too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  1 
saw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end, 
andspirading  forth  into  an  immenseocean, 
that  had  a huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  n.idst  of  it,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still 
rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I 
could  discover  nothing  in  it:  but  the  other 
appeared  to  me  a vast  ocean,  planted  with 
innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven 
w ith  a thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran 
among  them.  I could  set:  persons  dressed 
in  glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon 
their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying 
down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting 
on  beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a con- 
fused harmony  of  singing  birds,  falling 
waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Gladness  grew  in  meat  the  dis- 
covery of  so  delightful  a scene.  I wished 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I might  fly 
away  to  those  happy  seats;  but  thegenius 
told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them, 
except  through  the  gates  of  death  that 
I saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  The  islands,  said  he,  that  Ik* 
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so  fresh  and  green  before  tbee,  and  wuh 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
(potted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  on  thesea-shorej 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those 
which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  fur- 
ther than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation, can  extend  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  mm  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  vir- 
tue in  which  they  excelled,  arc  distributed 
among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfec- 
tions of  those  who  are  settled  in  them ; 
every  island  is  a paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these, 

0 Mirra,  habitations  worth  contending 

for?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives 
thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a re- 
ward? Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence? 
TLink  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him. — I 
gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these 
happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  Shew  me 
now,  I beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie 
hid  under  those  dark  clouds,  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  ilia  rock  of 
adamant.  The  geDius  making  me  no  an- 
swer, I turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a second  time,  but  I found  that  he  had 
left  roe:  I then  turned  again  to  the  vision 
which  I had  been  so  long  contemplating; 
but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat, 
with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing 
«pon  tlte  sides  of  it.  Spectator. 

$ 2.  The  Voyage  of  Life ; an  Allegory. 

‘ Lite,'  says  Seneca,  ‘ is  a voyage,  in  the 
progn-ssof  which  weareperpctuallychaiig- 
ing our  scenes  : we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  yetrs  of 
ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  or  more 
pleasing  part  of  old  age.' — The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  excited  in  me  a train 
ofrcflictions  on  the  state  of  mao,  the  in- 
cessant fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gra- 
dual change  of  his  disposition  to  all  exter- 
nal objects,  and  tbe  thoughtlessness  with 
which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time, 

1 sunk  into  a slumber  amidst  my  medita- 
tions, and,  on  a sudden,  found  my  ears 
filled  with  tbe  tumult  of  labour,  tbe  shouts 
ef  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whis- 
dc  of  winds,  aod  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a time  repressed 


my  curiosity  ; but  soon  recovering  myself 
sofaras  toinquire  whither  we  weregoing, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamour 
and  confusion;  I was  told  that  they  were 
launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  Life;  that 
we  had  already  passed  the  straits  of  In- 
fancy, in  which  multitudes  had  perished, 
some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their 
vessels,  and  more  by  the  folly, perverseness, 
or  negligence  of  those  who  undertook  to 
steer  them ; and  that  we  were  now  oil  the 
main  sea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and 
billows,  without  any  other  means  of  se- 
curity than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom 
it  was  always  in  our  power  to  chuse, 
among  great  numbers  that  offered-  their 
direction  and  assistance. 

I then  looked  round  with  anxious  ea- 
gerness ; and,  first  turning  my  eyes  behind 
me,  saw  a stream  flowing  through  flowery 
islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along 
seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ; but  no 
sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which, 
though  not  noisy  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
resistible, bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands,  all  was  darkness ; nor  could  any  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which 
he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  either  side,  was  an 
expanse  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and 
covered  with  so  thick  a mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eyes  could  see  but  aliltle  way. 
It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools, for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  white 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails, 
and  insulting  those  whom  they  had  left 
behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  llie 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that 
no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet 
there  were  mnny,  who,  by  false  intelli- 
gence, betrayed  their  followers  into  whirl- 
pools, or  by  violence  pushed  those  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insur- 
mountable ; but  though  it  was  impossible  to 
sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  tbe  place  that 
was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent 
a*  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity 
or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  re- 
treat back  from  danger,  yet  tliey  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to 
steer  with  much  care  or  prudence,  for,  by 
some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  ap- 
peared to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw 
his  consorts  every  moment  sinking  round 
him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed 
over  them,  than  their"  fate  and  their  mis- 
conduct were  forgotten;  the  voyage  was 
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pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  him- 
self able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his 
friend  was  swallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed ; nor  was  it 
oft-n  observed  that  the  sight  of  a wreck 
made  any  man  change  his  cour-e ; if  he 
turned  aside  for  a moment,  he  soon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the 
disposal  of  ehance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from 
indifference,  or  from  weariness  of  their 
present  condition ; for  not  one  of  those 
who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction  failed, 
when  he  was  sinking,  to  call  loudlv  upon 
his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not 
now  be  given  him : and  many  spent  their 
last  moments  in  cautioning  others  against 
the  folly  by  whicli  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  bene- 
volence was  sometimes  praised,  but  their 
admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked, 
being  confessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  so  that  every 
passenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  so- 
ever he  might,  by  favourable  accidents,  or 
by  incessant  vigilance,  be  preserved,  he 
must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have 
been  expected  to  sadden  the  gay,  and  in- 
timidate the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the 
melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  tor- 
ments, and  hinder  them  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace  of 
their  labours ; yet  in  effect  none  seemed 
less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to 
whom  it  was  most  dreadful ; they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from 
themselves ; and  those  who  knew  their  in- 
ability to  bear  the  sight  of  the  "terrors  that 
embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  uever  to 
look  forward,  but  found  some  amusrmcnt 
of  the  present  moment,  and  generally  en- 
tertained themselves  by  playing  with  Mope, 
who  was  the  constant  associate  of  the  Voy- 
age of  Life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise, 
even  to  those  whom  she  favoured  most, 
was,  not  that  they  should  r.scape.  but  tliat 
they  should  sink  last ; and  with  this  pro- 
mise every  one  was  satisfied,  though  he 
laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe 
it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  (lie 
credulity  of  her  companions  j for.  in  pro- 
portion as  their  vussels  grew  leaky,  she 
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redoubled  her  assurances  of  safety;  and 
none  were  more  busy  in  making  provi- 
sions for  a long  voyage,  than  they  whom 
all  but  themselves  saw  li  kcly  to  perish  soon 
by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  Life,  wa« 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  a dreadful 
whirl)>nol , interspersed  with  rock  s,  of  which 
the  pokited  crags  were  concealed  under 
water,  and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage, 
on  which  l'ase  spread  couches  of  repose  ; 
and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled 
the  song  of  invitatibn.  \\  ilhin  sight  of 
these  rocks,  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of 
Life  must  necessarily  pass.  Heaton  indeed 
was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers 
through  a narrow  outlet,  by  which  they 
might  escape ; but  very  few  could,  by  her 
entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to 
put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  sti- 
pulating that  she  should  approach  so  near 
unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  might 
solace,  themselves  with  a short  enjoyment 
of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so 
far  by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her 
charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of  In- 
temperance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvo- 
lution was  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  if,  by  insen- 
sible rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat ; but  the 
draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too 
strong  to  be  overcome;  and  the  passenger, 
having  danced  in  circleswith  a pleasing  and 
giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  1 hose  few  whom  Reason  was 
able  to  extricate,  generally  guttered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot 
out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  their  course  with 
the  same  strength  and  facility  as  Ix-fore, 
but  floated  along  timoronsly  and  feebly, 
endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  shattered 
by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struggles,  and 
innumerable  expedients,  always  repining 
at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
against  the  first  approach  of  the  gulph  of 
Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  and  stop  the  leak*  of  the 
vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to 
have  great  confidence  in  their  skill,  and 
some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from 

sinking. 
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suiting,  w ho  had  received  only  a single 
blow  ; blit  I remarked,  that  lew  vessels 
lasted  long  which  liad  been  much  repaired, 
nor  was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves 
continued  a float  longerthan  those  who  had 
lean  of  tlicir  assistance 

'1  he  only  advantage  which,  in  the  Voyage 
of  Life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negli- 
gent was,  that  tliey  sunk  later,  and  more 
suddenly ; for  they  passed  forward  till  they 
had  sometimes  seen  all  tiiose  in  whose  com- 
pany tliey  had  issued  from  the  straits  of 
Infancy  peii  di  in  the  way , and  at  last  were 
overset  by  a cross  breeze  without  the  toil 
of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  olten  fallen  against 
the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  subsided 
by  sensible  degTees.  contended  long  with 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  tiiein- 
selves  by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself 
could  flatter  with  success 

As  I was  looking  upon  the  various  late 
of  the  multitude  about  me,  1 was  suddenly 
alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some 
unknown  power,  • Gaze  not  idly  upon 
others  when  thou  thyself  art  sinking. 
Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endan- 
gered }'  I looked  and  seeing  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance  belbre  me,  started  and 
awaked.  ham  Her. 

\ 3.  The  Journey  nf  a Day,  a Picture  of 

Human  Li/e;  the  Story  i f Ot  idah. 

Obidah.  the  son  ofAbeusina,  left  the 
caiavanscra  early  in  the  morning,  and  pur- 
sued his  journey  through  the  plains  of  in  - 
dostan.  I le  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with 
rest ; lie  was  animated  with  hojie ; he  was 
incited  by  desire  ; he  walked  swiftly  for- 
ward over  tlib  vallies,  and  saw  the  hills 
gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  parsed 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  tile 
morning  song  of  the  bird  of  paradise  ; he 
was  fanned  by  the  Last  flutters  of  the  sink- 
ing breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by 
groves  of  spices  ; he  sometimes  contem- 
plated the  towering  iieight  of  the  oak , mo- 
narch of  the  hills  ; anil  sometimes  caught 
the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  spring : all  his  senses  were 
gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from 
the  heart. 

I hus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached 
his  meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat 
preyed  upon  his  strength ; lie  then  looked 
round  about  him  for  aome  more  commo- 
dious path.  He  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a 
grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its  shades  as  a 


sign  of  invitation ; he  entered  it,  and  found 
the  coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  plea- 
sant. He  did  not,  however,  forget  whither 
he  was  travelling,  but  found  a narrow  way 
hordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to 
have  the  same  direction  with  the  main 
road,  and  was  pleased' that,  by  this  happy 
experiment  he  had  found  means  to  unite 
pleasure  with  business,  and  to  gain  the  re- 
wards of  diligence,  without  suffering  its 
fatigues.  He.  therefore,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a time,  without  the  least  remission 
of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds, 
whom  the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade, 
and  sometimes  arau-ed  hiniselfwith  pluck- 
ing the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on 
cither  side , or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon 
the  branches.  At  last  the  green  path  began 
to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to 
wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with 
fountains,  and  murmuring  with  water- 
fills.  Here  Obidah  paused  fora  lime,  and 
began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer 
sate  to  forsake  the  known  and  common 
track ; but  remembering  that  the  heat  was 
now  in  its  greatest  violence  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  new  path,  which  he  supposed 
only  to  make  a lew  meanders,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  varieties  of  the  ground, 
and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he 
renew  ed  his  pace,  though  he  suspected  that 
he  was  not  gaining  ground  Inis  uneasi- 
ness of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold 
on  every  new  object  and  give  way  to  every 
sensation  that  might  sooth  or  divert  him. 
He  listened  to  every  echo  : he  mounted 
every  hill  for  a fresh  prospect ; he  turned 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself 
with  tracing  the  course  of  a gentle  river 
that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered 
a large  region  with  innumerable  circum- 
volutions. ! n these  amusements  the  hours 
passed  away  uncounted,  his  deviations 
had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew 
not  towards  wliat  point  to  travel.  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go 
forward,  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  con- 
scious that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now 
past.  While  lie  was  thus  tortured  with 
uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  with 
clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him, 
and  a sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his 
head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger, 
to  a quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his 
folly  j he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost, 
when  ease  is  consulted  die  lamented  the 
IS  3 . unmanly 
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unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised 
the  petty  curiosity  that  ied  him  on  from 
trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  re- 
flefting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a clap 
of  thunder  broke  his  meditation. 

£fe  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained 
yet  in  his  powrr;  to  tread  back  the  ground 
which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to  find  some 
issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the 
plain.  He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
And  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of 
nature.  He  rose  with  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity, and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in 
bis  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  dcset  t were 
in  motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard 
the  mingled  how  ls  of  rage  and  fear,  and 
ravage  and  expiration  ; all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  and  solitude  surrounded  him ; 
the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  ami  the 
torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Work'd  into  sudden  njte  by  nint'ry  sSow’r*, 

Down  the  steep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours ; 

The  mountain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed, lie  wander- 
ed through  the  wild,  without  knowing 
whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or 
to  destruftion.  At  length,  not  fear,  but 
labour,  began  to  overcome  him ; his  breath 
rew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and 
e was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  re- 
signation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld 
through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a 
taper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light, 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
cottage  of  a hermit,  he  called  humbly  3t 
the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  'I  lie  old 
man  set  before  him  such  provisions  as  lie 
bad  collected  for  himself,  on  which  Obi- 
dah  fed  with  eagerness  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  ‘ Tell  me,’ 
said  the  hermit,  • by  what  chance  thou 
hast  been  brought  hither;  1 have  been 
liow  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wilderness,  in  which  I never  saw  a man 
before.'  Obidah  then  related  the  occur- 
rences of  his  journey,  without  any  con- 
cealment or  palliation. 

‘ Son,’  said  the  hermit,  ■ let  the  errors 
and  follies,  the  dangers  and  escape  of  this 
•day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart.  Remem- 
ber, my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  jour- 
ney of  a day.  We  rise  iu  the  morning  of 
youth,  full  of  vigour,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion-; we  set  forward  wiib  spirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  travel 
on  awhile  in  the  straight  mad  of  piety  to- 
rs aids  the  mansions  of  rest,  in  a short  time 


we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  t« 
find  some  mitigation  ot  ourduty.and  some 
more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  re- 
solve no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes 
at  a distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  con- 
stancy, and  venture  to  approach  what  we 
resolve  never  to  touch.  We  thus  enter  the 
bowers  of  case,  and  repose  in  the  shades 
of  security.  Here  the  heart  softens,  and 
vigilance  subsides;  wc  are  then  willing  to 
inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot 
be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at 
least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of 
pleasure.  We  approach  them  with  scruple 
and  hesitation  ; we  enter  them,  but  enter 
timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the 
road  of  virtue,  which  we  for  a white  keep 
in  our  sight,  and  to  which  we  propose  to 
return.  But  temptation  succeeds  tempta- 
tion, and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for 
another ; we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of 
innocence,  and  solace  onr  disquiet  with 
sensual  gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let 
fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  in- 
tention, and  quit  the  only  adequate  object 
of  rational  desire.  We  entangle  ourselves 
in  business,  immerge  ourselves  iu  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  incon- 
stancy, till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  ob- 
struct our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with 
repentance;  and  wish,  hut  too  often  vainly 
wish, that  wc  had  not  forsaken  tile  ways  of 
virtur.  Happy  are  tbey.niy  son,  who  shall 
learn  f rom  lliy  example  not  to  despair,  but 
shall  remember,  lli.it  though  the  day  is 
past, oniHlieii  strength  is  wasted,  lliereyet 
remains  one  effort  to  be  made  : that  re- 
formation is  neverhopcless,  nor  sincere  en- 
deavours ever  unassisted;  that  the  wanderer 
may  at  length  return,  af'tci  all  his  errors  ; 
and  that  he  whoimplores strength  and  cou- 
rage from  ahovc,  shall  find  danger  and 
difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now, 
my  son,  to  thy  repose;  commit  thyself  to 
the  care  of  Omnipotence;  and  when  the 
morning  cails  again  to  toil,  begin  anew 
thy  journey  and  thy  hie.'  Handler. 

5 4.  The  present  Life  to  he  considered 
only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  Happi- 
ness of  a future  one. 

Ale  wd  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  her- 
mit go  by  hitn  barefoot,  “ Father,"  says 
he,  “you  are  in  a very  miserable  condition 
it  there  is  not  another  world,”  •'  True, 

son," 
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ton,"  said  the  hermit : “ but  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is?"— Man  is  a creature 
designed  for  two  different  states  of  being, 
or  rather,  for  two  difl'erent  lives.  His  first 
life-  is  short  and  transient;  his  sreond.  per- 
manent and  lasting  The  (|ttestion  we  are 
all  concerned  in  is  this.  In  which  of  those 
two  livis  is  it  our  chief  interest  to  make 
onrsetves  happy?  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to  our- 
selves the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a 
life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and 
at  its  utmost  length,  of  a t ery  inconrider- 
able  duration ; ortosecnr  to  ourselves  the 
pleasures  of  a life  that  is  fixed  and  settled, 
and  will  never  end  ? Every  man,  upon  the 
first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows  very 
well  w hich  sideof  it  brought  to  close  with. 
But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  practice,  we  adhere  ic  the 
wrong  side  ot  the  question.  We  make  pro- 
visions for  this  life,  as  though  it  were  never 
to  have  an  end  ; and  for  the  other  life,  as 
though  it  were  never  to  have  a beginning. 

Should  a spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is 
a stranger  to  humaD  nature,  accidentally 
alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a survey 
of  its  inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions 
of  us  be  ? Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are 
a species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
cuds  and  pm  poses  than  what  wereallyare? 
Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  were  placed 
in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours  ? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and  title  ? 
Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  for- 
bidden poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  pu- 
nishment, and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  plea- 
sures under  pain  of  damnation  ? He  would 
certainly  imagine,  that  we  were  iufiuenccd 
by  a scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite  to 
those  wh  eh  arr  indeed  prescribed  to  us. 
And  truly,  according  to  such  an  imagina- 
tion, be  must  conclude  that  we  ate  a spe- 
cies of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the 
universe ; that  we  are  constant  to  our 
doty  ; and  that  we  keep  a steady  eye  on 
the  end  for  which  we  weie  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment. when  he  learnt  that  we  were  beings 
not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years;  and  that  the 
greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall  short 
even  of  that  age!  How  would  he  be  lost 
in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should 
know  that  this  set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out 
»U  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which 
scarce  deserve*  the  name  of  existence ; 
*'hen,  1 say,  he  should  know  that  this  set 
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of  creatures  are  to  exi-t  to  all  eternity  in 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  pre- 
parations ? Nolhirg  catl  be  a greater  dis- 
grace to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are 
persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a lift-  of  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  neghdting  to  m ike  provision 
for  that  which,  after  many  myriads  of 
years,  will  he  still  new,  and  still  beginning; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  our  en- 
deavours for  making  ourselves  great,  or 
rich,  or  honourable,  nr  whatever  else  w e 
place  our  happiness  in, may, after  all. prove 
unsuccessful ; whereas,  if  we  constantly 
and  sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
happy  in  the  other  lilr,  we  are  sure  that 
our  endeavours  w ill  succ  eed,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one 
of  the  schoolmen.  Supposing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a great  ball  or  mass 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a single  grain 
or  particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihi- 
lated every  thousand  years  : Supposing 
then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be 
happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass 
ot  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  me- 
thod till  there  was  not  a grain  of  it  left, 
on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for 
ever  alter;  or  siipnositig  yon  might  be  ap- 
py  forever  alter,  on  condition  yon  would 
be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of  sand 
were  thus  nnnih  lated,  at  the  rate  of  ono 
sand  in  a thousand  years ; which  ot  these 
two  cases  woo'd  yon  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many 
thousands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination 
as  a kiiidnf  eternity,  though  in  reality  they 
do  not  bear  so  great  a proportion  to  that 
duration  which  is- to  follow  them,  as  an 
unit  does  to  the  greatest  number  which 
you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
of  those  sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Rea- 
son therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner 
of  hesitation,  which  u-ould  be  the  better 
part  in  this  choice.  However,  as  1 hate 
before  intimated, our  reason  might  in  such 
a case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagination,  as 
to  dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the 
consideration  of  the  great  leugth  of  the 
first  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great 
distance  of  that  second  dotation  which  is 
to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I say,  might 
give  itself  up  to  that  happiness  which  is  at 
hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But 
when  the  choice  tve  aftually  have  before 
us  is  this;  whether  tve  will  chusc  to  !>o 
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happy  for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and 
ten  years,  nay,  perhaps,  of  only  twenty 
or  ten  years,  1 might  say,  of  only  a day 
or  an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity) 
or,  on  the  contrary,  miserable  for  this 
short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a whole 
eternity ; what  words  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
press that  folly  and  want  of  consideration 
which  in  such  a case  makes  a wrong 
choice ! , 

I here  put  the  case,  even  at  the  worst, 
by  supposing  (what  seldom  happens)  that 
a oourse  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in 
this  life ; but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  gene- 
rally happens)  that  virtue  will  make  us 
more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a con- 
trary course  of  vice ) how  can  we  suffici- 
ently admire  the  stupidity  or  madness  of 
those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making 
to  absurd  a choice  1 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice the  pleasures  of  a few  years  to  those 
of  an  eternity.  Spectator. 

\ 5.  Tiu  Advantages  o f a good  Education. 

I consider  an  human  soul  without  edu- 
cation like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which 
shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  co- 
lours, makes  the  surface  shine,  and  dis- 
covers every  ornamental  cloud,  sjiot,  and 
vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. 
Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when 
it  works  upon  a noble  mind,  draws  out 
to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  perfection, 
which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able 
to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change 
the  allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  1 shall 
make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illus- 
trate tile  force  of  education,  which  Aris- 
totle has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  substantial  fonus,  when  he  tells  us 
that  a statue  lies  hid  in  a block  of  marble  ; 
and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears 
away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and 
the  sculptor  only  finds  it  Wliat  sculp- 
ture is  to  a block  of  marble,  education  is 
to  a human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the 
saint,  iir  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or 
the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a plebeian,  which  a proper  edu- 
cation might  have  dis-  interred,  and  have 
brought  to  light.  1 am  therefore  much 
delighted  with  reading  the  f.cco'uits  of 
savage  nations,  and  with  contemplating 


those  virtues  which  are  wild  and  unculti- 
vated ; to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in 
fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy,  wis- 
dom in  cunning,  patience  in  sullcnness 
and  despair. 

Men’s  passions  operate  variously,  and 
appear  in  different  kinds  of  actions,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified 
and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of 
negroes,  who  upon  die  death  of  their  mas- 
ters, or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang 
themselves  upon  die  next  tree,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  our  American  planta- 
tions, who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fide- 
lity, though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dread- 
ful a manner?  What  might  not  that  sa- 
vage greatness  of  soul,  which  appears  in 
these  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions, 
be  raised  to,  were  it  righdy  cultivated  ? 
And  what  colour  of  excase  can  diere  be 
for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this 
part  of  our  species ; that  we  should  not  put 
diem  u[X)ii  the  common  foot  of  humanity; 
dial  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine 
upon  the  man  who  murders  them ; nay, 
that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut 
them  off  from  die  prospects  of  happiness 
in  anodier  w orld,  as  well  as  in  this,  and 
deny  them  that  which  wc  look  upon  as 
dir  proper  means  for  attaining  it ! 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  lx:  bom  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish  ; 
diough  it  must  be  confessed  there  are,  even 
in  diese  parts,  several  poor  uninstructed 
persons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  diose  nations  of  which  I have 
been  here  speaking;  as  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a more  liberal  edu- 
cation. rise  above  one  another  by  several 
difler.-ut  degrees  of  perfection,  for,  to 
return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble, 
we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be 
chipped,  sometimes  rough- hewn,  and  but 
just  sketched  into  an  human  figure ; some- 
times we  see  the  man  appearing  distinedy 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features ; sometimes 
we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great 
elegancy ; hut  seldom  meet  widi  any  to 
which  the  hand  of  a Phidias  or  a Praxi- 
teles could  not  give  several  nice  touches 
and  finishings.  Spectator. 

§ 0.  The  Disadvantages”/ a tad  Education. 

Sir,  1 was  condemned  by  some  disav- 
Irons  influence  to  lie  an  only  son,  born  to 
the  apparent  pu  xjx-ct  of  a large  fortune, 
and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  that  time  of 
life  when  sanely  oi  common  diversions  a!- 
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lows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affec- 
tion with  greater  intensencss.  My  birth 
was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feasts, 
and  dances,  and  bagpipes  ; congratulations 
were  sent  from  every  family  within  ten 
miles  round : ami  mv  parents  discovered 
in  my  lirst  cries,  such  tokens  of  future 
virtue  and  understanding,  that  they  de- 
clared themselves  determined  to  devote  the 
remaining  part  of  life  to  my  happiness,  and 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  ray  father  and  mother 
were  not  perceptibly  unequal,  and  educa- 
tion had  given  neither  much  advantage 
over  the  other.  They  had  both  kept  good 
company,  rattled  in  chariots,  glittered  in 
playhouses,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were 
both  expert  m the  games  that  were  in 
their  times  called  in  as  auxiliaries  against 
the  instrusion  of  thought. 

When  there  is  such  a parity  between 
two  persons  associated  for  life,  the  dejec- 
tion which  the  husband,  if  he  be  not  com- 
pletely stupid,  must  always  suffer  for  want 
of  superiority,  sinks  him  to  submissiveness. 
My  mamma  therefore  governed  the  family 
without  controul ; and,  except  that  ray 
father  still  retained  some  authority  in  the 
stables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a super- 
numerary bottle,  broke  a looking  glass  or 
china  dish  to  prove  his  sovereignty,  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  was  regulated'  by 
her  direction,  the  servants  received  from 
her  all  their  orders,  and  the  tenants  were 
continued  or  dismissed  at  her  discretion. 

She  literefore  thought  herself  entitled  to 
the  supermtendiuce  of  her  son's  educa- 
tion ; and  when  ray  father,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  parson,  faintly  proposed  that  1 
should  be  sent  to  school,  very  positively 
told  him,  that  she  would  not  suffer  a fine 
child  to  be  ruined ; that  she  never  knew 
any  boys  at  a grammar-school,  that  could 
come  into  a room  without  blushing,  or  sit 
at  the  table  without  some  aukward  uneasi- 
ness ; lliat  they  were  always  putting  them- 
selves into  danger  by  boisterous  plays,  or 
vitiating  their  behaviour  with  mean  com- 
pany ; and  that,  for  her  part,  she  would 
rather  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  sec 
me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my 
head,  and  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes 
and  blotted  lingers,  my  hair  unpowdered, 
and  my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  oilier  end  in  his 
proposal  than  to  appear  wise  and  manly, 
soon  acquiesced,  since  1 was  not  to  live  by 
learning ; for  indeed,  he  bad  known 
very  few  students  that  had  not  some  sliff- 
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ness  in  their  manner.  They  therefore 
agreed,  that  a domestic  tutor  should  be 
procured ; and  hired  an  honest  gentleman 
of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  senti- 
ments, but  whom  having  passed  the  com- 
mon forms  of  literary  education,  they  im- 
plicitly concluded  qualified  to  teach  all 
that  was  to  be  learned  from  a scholar.  He 
thought  himself  sufficiently  exalted  by 
being  placed  at  the  same  table  with  his  pu- 
pil, and  had  no  other  view  than  to  perpe- 
tuate his  felicity  by  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  submission  to  all  my  mother's  opinions 
and  caprices.  He  frequently  took  away 
my  book,  lest  I should  mope  with  too 
much  application,  charged  me  never  to 
write  without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and 
generally  brushed  my  coat  before  he  dis-, 
missed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too 
burthensome  an  employment;  for  my 
mother  very  judiciously  considered,  that  I 
wras  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  com- 
pany, and  suffered  me  not  to  pass  any 
more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  lesson 
required.  When  1 was  summoned  to  my 
task,  she  enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor's  ways,  who  was  seldom  mentioned 
before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided. 
I was  every  moment  admonished  not  to 
lean  on  my  chair,  cross  my  legs,  or  swing 
my  hands  like  my  tutor ; and  once  my 
inotlaer  very  seriously  deliberated  upon  his 
total  dismission,  because  1 began,  she  said, 
to  Iram  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders,  and  his 
totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I 
escaped  all  these  depravities ; and  when  l 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myself 
of  every  appearance  of  childish  diffidence. 

I was  celebrated  round  the  country  for 
the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the. 
quickness  of  my  replies;  and  many  a 
scholar  five  years  older  titan  myself,  hate 
I dashed  into  confusion  by  the  steadiness 
of  ray  countenance,  silenced  by  my  readi- 
ness of  repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy 
by  the  address  with  which  1 picked  up  a 
tan,  presented  a snuff-box,  or  received  an 
empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I was  completely  skilled  in 
all  the  niceties  of  dress,  and  1 could  not 
only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of  silks, 
and  distinguish  the  product  of  a French 
loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through  a nu- 
merous company,  and  observe  every  de- 
viation from  the  reigning  mode  1 was 
universally  skilful  in  all  the  changes  of 
expensive 
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expensive  finery  ; hut  as  every  one,  they 
say,  has  something  to  which  he  is  parti- 
cularly born,  was  eminently  knowing  in 
Brussels  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the 
trust  and  power  of  adjusting  the  ceremo- 
nial of  an  assembly.  All  received  their 
partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every 
stranger  applied  for  introduction.  My 
heart  now  disdained  the  instructions  of  a 
tutor;  who  was  rewarded  with  a small 
annuity  for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in 
my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myself. 

In  a short  time  I came  to  London,  and 
as  my  father  was  well  known  among  the 
higher  classes  of  life,  soon  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  most  splendid  assemblies, 
and  most  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I 
found  myself  universally  caressed  and  ap- 
plauded : the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  of 
my  clothes,  the  beauty  of  roy  form,  and 
the  softness  of  my  voice  : endeavoured  in 
every  place  to  force  themselves  to  my  no- 
tice; and  invited,  by  a thousand  oblique 
solicitations,  my  attendance  to  the  play- 
house, and  my  salutations  in  thr  Park.  I 
was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  conception  ; I passed  every  morning 
in  dress,  every  afternoon  in  visits,  and 
every  night  in  some  select  assemblies, 
where  neither  cart-  nor  knowledge  were 
suffered  to  molest  us. 

After  a few  years,  however,  these  de- 
lights became  familiar,  and  I had  leisure 
to  look  round  me  with  more  attention.  I 
then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very  lit- 
tle power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  satiety, 
or  recreate  weariness,  by  varied  amuse- 
ment ; and  therefore  endeavoured  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  my  pleasures,  and  to 
try  what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in 
the  society  of  men.  I will  not  deny  the 
mortification  with  which  I perceived  that 
every  msn  whose  name  I had  heard  men- 
tioned with  respect,  received  me  with  a 
kind  of  tenderness  nearly  bordering  on 
compassion  ; and  that  those  whose  reputa- 
tion was  not  well  established,  thought  it 
nece-sary  to  justify  their  understandings, 
by  treating  me  with  contempt.  One  of 
these  witlings  elevated  his  crest,  by  asking 
me  in  a full  coffee- house  the  price  of 
patches  ; and  another  whispered,  that  he 
world,  red  Miss  Frisk  did  not  kerp  rnc  that 
altrrnt  on  to  watch  her  squirrel. 

When  I found  myself  t us  hunted  from 
all  masculine  conversation  by  those  who 
were  thrmselves  barely  admitted,  1 return- 
ed to  the  ladies,  and  resolved  to  dedicate 


my  life  to  the;r  service  and  their  pleasure.1 
But  I find  that  I have  now  lost  my  charms. 
Of  those  with  whom  I enterrd  the  gay- 
world,  some  an  married,  some  have  re- 
tired, and  some  have  so  much  changed 
their  opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  anjr 
regard  to  my  civilities,  if  there  is  any  other 
mau  in  the  place.  Tiie  new  flight  i f beau- 
ties to  whom  I have  made  my  addresses, 
suffer  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and  then  titter 
with  hnvs.  So  that  I now  find  myself 
welcome  only  to  a few  grave  ladies,  who, 
unacquainted  with  all  that  gives  either 
use  or  dignity  to  life,  are  content  to  pass 
their  hours  between  their  bed  aud  tbeir 
cards,  without  esteem  from  the  old,  or 
reverence  from  the  young. 

I cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that 
I have  reason  to  complain ; for  surely  the 
females  ought  to  pay  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  him  whose  youth  was  passed  in  en- 
deavours to  please  them.  They  that  en- 
courage folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to 
punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I find,  that 
though  they  lavish  tb  ir  first  fondness  upon 
pert  ness  and  gaiety,  they  soon  transfer  their 
regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully 
abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  their 
last  years  in  stupidity  and  contempt. 

I am,  tkc.  Florentulus. 

Rambler. 

§ 7-  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of 

the  Deity,  together  with  the  Immensity 

of  his  IVorks, 

I was  yesterday,  about  sun-set,  walking 
itt  the  open  fields,  till  the  night  insensibly 
fell  upon  me.  1 at  first  amused  myself 
with  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours 
which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven : in  proportion  as  they  faded  away 
and  went  out,  sevrral  stars  and  planets 
appeared  one  after  another,  till  the  whole 
firmament  was  in  a glow.  The  blueness 
of  the  aether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  ray9  of  all  those  luminaries  that 
passed  through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared 
in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete 
the  scene,  the  lull  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes 
notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a new 
picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer  lights, 
than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dis- 
covered to  us. 

As  I was  surveying  the  moon  walking 
in  her  brightness,  and  taking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a thought  arose 

in 
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w me,  which  I believe  very  often  perplexes 
and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contem- 
plative natures.  David  himself  fell  into 
it  in  that  reflexion,  ‘ When  I consider  the 

• heavens  the  work  of  t y tinkers,  the  moon 
'and  the  -tars  which  thou  hast  ordained, 

* what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
‘him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
‘ gardest  him !'  In  the  same  manner,  when 
I consider  that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or, 
to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns, 
which  were  then  shining  upon  me,  with 
those  innumerable  sets  of  pHtnets  or 
worlds,  which  were  moving  round  their 
respective  suns ; when  I still  enlarged  the 
idea,  and  sup|x»cd  another  heaven  ot  suns 
and  worlds  rising  still  abate  this  which 
we  discovered,  and  these  stiil  enlightened 
by  a supetior  firmament  of  luminaries, 
w hich  are  planted  at  so  great  a distance, 
that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  as  the  star*  do  to  us:  in 
short,  while  I pursued  this  thought,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insigni- 
ficant figure  which  I myself  bore  amidst 
the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this 
part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of 
planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him, 
utterly  extinguished  and  annihilated,  they 
would  not  be  missed,  more  than  a grain 
of  sand  upon  the  sea- shore.  The  space 
they  possess  is  so  exceedingly  little  incom- 
parisonof  the  w hole,  it  would-scarce  m ike 
a blank  in  the  creation.  Thu  chasm  would 
be  imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and 
pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the 
other:  as  it  is  poss  ble  there  may  be  such  a 
sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exa’ted  than 
ourselves.  We  see  many  stars  by  the  help 
of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover  with 
our  naked  ryes:  and  thefiuer  our  telescopes 
arc,  the  more  still  are  our  discoveries. 
Huygcnius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  docs  not  think  it  impossible  there 
may  be  stars  whose  light  is  not  yet  tra- 
velled down  to  us  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has 
certain  bounds  set  to  it ; but  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an 
infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can 
•ur  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought, 
I could  not  but  look  upon  myself  with  se- 
cret horror,  as  a being  that  was  not  worth 
the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great 
a work  under  his  care  and  superiuten- 


dency.  I was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
amidst  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost 
among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures, 
winch  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all 
these  immeasurable  regions  of  mailer. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  Ibis 
mortifying  thought,  1 considered  that  it 
to  'k  its  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions, 
which  wc  arc  apt  to  entertain  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend 
to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things, 
we  must  of  course  neglect  others.  This 
imperfection  which  weobst  rvc  in  ourselves 
is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  de- 
gree to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities, 
as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of 
finite  and  limited  natures.  The  presence 
of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a 
certain  measure  of  sjiace,  and  consequent- 
ly his  observation  is  stinted  to  a certain 
number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in  which 
we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of 
a wider  circumference  to  one  creature 
than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one 
above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its 
circumference.  When  therefore  we  reflect 
on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and 
accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  our- 
selves, that  wecannol  forbear  in  some  mea- 
sure ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  t ere  is 
no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  reason 
indeed  assures  us,  that  bis  attributes  are 
iufinite:  but  the  poorness  of  our  concep- 
tions is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting 
bounds  to  every  tiling  it  contemplates,  till 
onr  reason  comes  again  to  our  succour, 
and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natu- 
ral to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish 
this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being 
overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multipli- 
city of  bis  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those 
objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  in- 
cessantly employed,  if  we  cousider,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent;  and  in 
the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence: 
his  bei  ng  passes  through , actuates,  and  sup- 
ports the  whole  frameofnature.  His  crea- 
tion, and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  »o  inconsider- 
able, which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit. 
His  substance  is  withiu  the  substance  of 
every  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  present  to  it,  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imper- 
fection 
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fection  in  him,  ww  he  able  to  move  out 
oi'  one  place  into  another,  or  to  draw  him- 
self from  any  tiling  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  he  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In 
abort,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of 
the  old  philosophers,  he  is  a being  whose 
centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumfer- 
ence no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as 
well  as  omnipresent.  His  Omniscience  in- 
deed necessarily  and  naturally  How  s from 
his  omnipresence  He  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the 
wliole material  world,  which  he  thus  essen- 
tially pervades ; and  of  every  thought  that 
is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately 
united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which 
he.  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and 
which  is  filled  w ith  his  presence.  Others 
have  considered  infinite  s|>ace  as  the  recep- 
tacle, or,  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Al- 
mighty : but  the  noblest  and  most  exalted 
way  of  considering  this  infinite  space,  is 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the 
sensnrium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men 
have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensorin  m>,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and 
perceive  the  actions  of  a few  objects,  that 
lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge 
and  observation  turn  within  a very  nar- 
row circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot 
but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in 
which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room 
to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  sejiarate  from  the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  or  thought  should 
start  beyoud  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue 
its  progress  through  infinite  space  with 
the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself 
within  the  emhracr  of  its  Creator,  and 
encompassed  round  with  the  immensity 
of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the. 
body  he  is  not  less  present  with  us,  be- 
cause he  is  concealed  from  us.  * Oh  that 
‘ I knew  where  1 might  find  him  ? (says 

* Job).  Behold  I go  forward,  but  he  is 

* not  there  ; and  backward,  but  I can- 

* not  perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand, 
' where  he  docs  u ork,  but  I cannot  bc- 

* hold  him : he  hidctli  himself  on  the 

* right  hand  that  I cannot  see  him.'  In 
short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assure 
ns,  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  not- 
v.  ithstanding  he  Is  undiscovered  by  us. 


In  thia  consideration  of  God  Almighty'* 
omniprr.  nee  and  omniscience,  every  un- 
comfortable thought  vanishes.  He  cannot 
but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  es- 
pecially such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety 
of  heart  hi  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trou- 
ble them  on  this  occasion  ; for  as  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures ; so  wc  may  be  confident  that  he  re- 
gards, with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to 
his  notice,  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  uuworthy  that  lie 
should  be  mindful  of  them.  Spectator. 

§ 8 Motives  to  Piety  noil  yirtue,  drawn 
from  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity. 

In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  God- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  to  shew,  thatas 
he  is  present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but 
be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to 
all  tile  modes  and  parts  of  its  existence : 
or,  in  othc  r words,  that  bis  omniscience 
and  omnipresence  are  co  existrnt,  and  run 
together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of 
space.  This  consideration  might  furnish 
us  with  many  incentives  to  devotion,  and 
motives  to  morality ; but  as  this  subject 
has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  wri- 
ters, 1 shall  consider  it  in  a light  in  which 
I have  not  seen  it  placed  by  others 

First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  pre- 
sent with  his  Maker,  but  at  die  same  time 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage from  this  his  presence  ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  intellectual  being,  w ho  feels 
no  other  elfects  from  this  his  presence, 
but  such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath 
and  indignation ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition 
of  diat  intellectual  being,  who  is  sensible 
of  his  Maker’s  presence  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kindness ! 

First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition 
of  that  intellectual  being,  W'ho  is  thus  pre- 
sent with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time 
receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
tage from  this  his  presence  1 Every  parti- 
cle of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 
Being  which  passes  through  it.  Hie  hea- 
vens and  die  eardi,  the  stars  and  planets, 
move  and  grnv  iiate  by  virtue  of  this  great 
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ynoriplc  within  them.  All  the  dead  parts 
of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  presence 
of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of 
exerting  their  respective  qualities.  The 
several  instincts,  in  the  brute  creation,  do 
likewise  operate  and  work  towards  the  se- 
veral ends  w hich  are  agreeable  to  them, 
by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only,  who 
does  not  co-operate  with  his  holy  spirit, 
and  isunattentivc  to  his  presence,  receives 
none  of  these  advantages  from  it,  which 
arc  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary 
to  his  well-being.  The  divinity  is  with 
him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about 
him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is 
the  same  thing  to  a man  without  religion, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  for  an  infinite  Being  to 
remove  himself  from  any  of  his  creatures ; 
but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  essence 
from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfec- 
tion in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all 
the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.  His  pre- 
sence may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support 
us  in  our  existence ; but  he  may  leave  this 
our  existence  to  itself,  with  regard  to  its 
happiness  or  misery.  For,  in  this  sense, 
he  may  cast  us  away  from  his  presence,  and 
take  his  holy  spirit  from  us.  This  single 
consideration  one  would  think  sufficient  to 
make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  those  infu- 
sions of  joy  and  gladness  which  are  so  near 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon 
ns ; especially  when  we  consider,  Second 
ly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who  feels  no  other  effects  from 
Lis  Maker's  presence,  but  such  as  proceod 
from  divine  wrath  aud  indignation  ! 

We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one 
who  is  indirterent  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
Those  wlio  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love, 
will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his 
displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  con- 
dition of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible 
ef  the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he 
suffers  from  him ! He  is  a,  essentially  pre- 
sent in  hell  as  in  heaven  ; but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  accursed  places  behold  him 
only  m his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  the 
fanes  to  conceal  themselves  from  him. 
It  is  not  In  the  power  of  imagination  to 
conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipo- 
tence incensed. 

But  I shall  only  consider  the  wretched- 
ness of  an  intellectual  being,  who,  in  this 
life,  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him,  that 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is  intimately 
united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  disquiet 
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the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He 
can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of 
life  from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edge 
to  every  one  of  its  slightest  calamities. 
Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being 
an  outcast  from  his  presence,  that  is,  from 
the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
its  terrors  ? How  pathetic  is  that  expostu- 
lation of  Job,  when  for  the  real  trial  of 
his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon 
himself  in  this  deplorable  condition! 

* Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a mark  against 

* thee,  so  that  1 am  become  a burden  to 
‘ myself?"  But,  thirdly,  how  happy  is 
the  condition  of  that  intellectual  being, 
who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence 
from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and 
loving- kindness ! 

The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face 
to  face,  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  pre- 
sence as  we  are  of  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whom  wc  look  upon  will)  our  eyes. 
T here  is  doubtless  a faculty  in  spirits,  by 
which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects ; and  there  is  no 
question  but  our  souls,  when  they  arc  dis- 
embodied, or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
will  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of 
space  they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the 
divine  presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil  of 
flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world  of 
spirits,  must  be  content  to  know  the  spirit 
of  God  is  present  with  us  by  the  effects 
which  he  produccth  in  us  Our  outward 
senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend  him ; we 
may  howev  er  taste  and  see  how  gracious  he 
is.  by  his  innuence  upon  our  minds,  by 
those  virtuous  thoughts  which  iie  awakens 
in  us,  by  those  secret  comforts  and  refresh- 
ments which  he  conveys  into  our  souls, 
and  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  sa- 
tisfactions which  are  perpetually  springing 
up,  and  ditfusing  themselves  among  all  t.ie 
thoughts  of  good  men  He  is  lodged  in 
our  very  essence,  and  is  as  a sot. 1 within  the 
sotd,  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  reef  tv 
its  will,  purity  its  passions,  and  enliven  ril 
the  powers  ol  matt.  How  happy  to.  retore 
is  an  intellcctuaJ  being,  who  by  proerand 
meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 
opens  this  com  nunicaiimj  between  God 
and  his  own  soui ! i hough  the  vvho'e  crea- 
tion frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks 
black  about  him,  he  has  ins  light  ant'  sup- 
port within  hitn,  that  are  able  to  chect  Ins 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  ot  all 
those  horrors  which  encompass  him  He 
knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is 
always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else 

can 
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fan  be,  ■which  is  capable  of  annoying  or 
terrifying  him.  Jn  ihe  midst  of  calumny 
or  contempt,  he  attend*  to  that  Being  who 
whispers  better  things  within  his  soul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  end  the  lilter-up  of  his  head.  In 
his  deepest  solitude  and  retirement,  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the 

reatest  of  beings ; and  perceives  within 

imselfsuch  real  sensationsof  his  presence, 
as  ate  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  met  with  in  the  conversation  of  his 
creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he 
considers  the  pains  of  iiis  dissolution  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that 
partition,  which  stands  betwixt  his  soul, 
and  the  sight  of  that  being  who  is  always 
present  with  him,  and  is  about  to  mani- 
fest itself  to  htm  in  fulness  of  joy. 

’ If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
sensible  of  our  Maker's  presence,  from  (he 
secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodness, 
we  must  keep  surh  a watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that  in  the  language  of  the  sciip- 
ture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy 
spirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his 
sight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside 
and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could 
direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a very 
remarkable  passage  among  bis  epistle* ; 
Sneer inest  innobisspiritus,  honor  um  nwto- 
rumque  custos  et  olservator)  et  quematlmo- 
dum  nos  ilium  tractamus,  ila  et  ille  nos. 

* There  is  a holy  spirit  residing  in  us,  who 
‘ watches  and  observes  both  good  and  evil 

* n:en,  and  will  treat  us  alter  the  same 

* manner  that  we  treat  him.'  Hut  I shall 
conclude  this  discourse  with  tlu.se  more 
ctnphatical  words  in  divine  revelation ; ‘If 

* a man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  j 

* and  my  father  will  love  him,  and  we 

* will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 

‘ abode  with  him.'  Speelulor. 

{ g.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one  of 
my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it 
very  agreeably,  as  I was  running  over  in 
my  mind  the  several  arguments  (hat  esta- 
blish this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of 
morality,  and  the  source  of  all  the  pleasing 
hopes  and  secret  j.ys  that  can  arise  iu  the 
heart  of  a reasonable  creature.  I consi- 
dered those  several  proofs  drawn. 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  particularly  its  immateriality ; which, 
th.  ugh  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 


eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I think,  been 
evinced  to  almost  a demonstration. 

Secondly,  from  its  passions  and  senti- 
ment*, as  particularly  from  its  love  of  ex- 
istence, its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  (hat  secret  sa- 
tisfaction which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  winch  follow* 
in  it  upon  the  commission  of  vice. 

Tbiidly,  from  the  Daiure  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  justice,  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned 
in  tliis  point. 

But  among  fliese  and  other  excellent  ar- 
guments lor  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  ihe  soul  to  its  perft  etion,  without 
a possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it;  which 
is  a hint  that  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  opened  aud  improved  by  others  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  though  it 
seems  to  me  to  carry  a very  great  weight 
w ith  it.  How  can  itentcr  into  the  thoughts 
of  man,  that  the  so.ul,  which  is  capable  of 
such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving 
new  improvements  toall  eteruity,  shall  fall 
away  into  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
created  ? Are  such  abilities  made  for  no 
purpose  ? A brute  arrives  at  a point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass : in  a few 
years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  ca- 
pable of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand 
more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at 
present.  Were  a human  soul  thus  at  a 
stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her 
faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable 
of  farther  enlargements,  1 could  imagine 
it  might  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at 
once  iuto  a state  of  anuihilation.  But 
can  we  believe  a thinking  being,  that  is 
in  a perpetual  progress  of  improvements, 
and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection, alter  having  just  looked  abroad 
into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a 
few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at  her 
first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  her  inquiries  I 

A man,  considered  in  bis  present  state, 
seems  only  sent  into  the  world  to  propa- 
gate his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with 
a successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post 
to  make  room  for  him. 

H*m 

ticrcdem  alnrivi , vtlii  unJe  tnptrvenit  urtr/om. 

Hox.  Ep.  ii.  1. 2.  vi.  175, 

Heir  crowds  heir,  ss  in  a roiling  flood 

W»»c  urge*  w»v«.  Lexica. 

He 
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He  Jots  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
surprizing  to  consider  iu  animals,  which 
are  formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their 
business  in  a short  life.  The  silk-worm, 
after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge, 
has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passious,  esta- 
blish his  soul  in  virtue,  and  conic  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is 
hurried  otf  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely 
wise  being  make  such  glorious  creatures 
for  so  mean  a purpose  ? Can  he  delight  in 
the  production  of  such  abortive  intelli- 
gences. such  short-  lived  reasonable  beings? 
Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be 
exerted  ? capaciiies  that  are  never  to  be 
gratified?  How  can  we  find  that  wisdom 
which  shines  through  all  his  works,  in  the 
formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a nursery  for  the  next,  and 
believing  that  the  several  generations  of 
rational  creatures,  which  ri-e  up  and  dis- 
appear in  such  quick  successions,  are  only 
to  receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence 
here,  and  afterwards  to  be  transplanted 
into  a more  friendly  climate,  where  they 
may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  tny  opinion,  a more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in 
religion,  than  ^his  of  the  perpetual  progress 
which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion ot  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  so.ui  as 
going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  to  con- 
sider that  she  is  to  shine  forever  with  new 
accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge ; carries  in  it  something  wonder- 
fully agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it 
must  be  a prospect  pleasing  to  God  him- 
self, to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beautify- 
ing in  his  eves,  and  drawing  nearer  to 
him,  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration,  of 
Ibe  progress  of  a finite  spirit  to  perfection, 
wll  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in 
inferior  natures,  and  alt  contempt  iu  supe- 
tw  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears 
as  a God  to  a human  soul,  knows  very 
Weil  that  the  period  will  come  about  in 
eternity,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as 
ptflrct  as  he  himself  now  is:  nay, when  she 
wall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  per- 
fection as  much  as  she  now  fails  short  of  it. 

Jt  u true,  the  higher  nature  still  advances. 
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and  by  that  means  preserves  his  distance 
and  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being  : but 
he  knows  that,  bow  high  soever  tie  sta- 
tion is  of  which  he  stands  possessed  at 
prevent,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length 
mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  forth  in  the 
same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneratio* 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where 
there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  inexbausteil  sources  of 
perfection ! We  kno  .vnotyet  what  we  shall 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  al- 
ways in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul,  consi- 
dered with  fts  Creator,  is  like  one  of  t :oso 
mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer 
to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a |K>ssi- 
bility  of  touching  it  : and  can  there  be  a 
thought  so  transporting  as  to  consider  our- 
selves in  these  perpetual  approaches  to 
him,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, but  of  happiness  ! Spectator. 

§ 10.  The  Duty  of  Children  to  their 
Parents. 

I am  the  happy  father  of  a very  toward- 
ly  son,  in  whom  I do  not  only  see  my  life, 
but  also  my  manner  of  life  renewed.  It 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  society, 
if  you  would  frequently  resume  subjects 
which  serve  to  bind  these  sort  of  relations 
faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with 
those  of  good-will,  protection,  observance, 
indulgence,  and  veneration.  I would,  me- 
thinks, have  this  done  after  an  uncommon 
method;  and  do  not  think  any  one  who  is 
not  capable  of  writing  a good  play,  fit  to 
undertake  a work  Wherein  there  will  ne- 
cessarily occur  so  many  secret  instincts  and 
biasscsof  hun)3u  nature,  which  would  pass 
unobserved  by  commou  eyes.  I thank 
Heaven  I have  no  outrageous  offence  a- 
gainst  my  ovvivexcellent  parents  to  answer 
for ; but  when  I ain  uow  and  then  alone, 
and  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  from  my 
earliest  infancy  to  tliis  lime,  there  are  ma- 
ny faults  which  I committed  that  did  not 
appear  to  me.  even  until  I myself  becauia 
a father.  I bad  not  until  then  a notion  of 
the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a man  has 
when  he  sees  his  child  do  a laudable  thing, 
or  the  sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when 
hefears  he  will  act  something  unworthy. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a remorse 
touched  me  lor  a long  train  of  childish  neg- 
ligences of  my  mother,  when  I saw  my 
wile  the  other  day  look  out  of  (he  window, 
and  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my 
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younger  bov  sliding  upon  the  ice.  These 
slight  intimations  will  give  you  to  un- 
derstand, that  there  are  numberless  little 
crimes,  which  children  take  no  notice  of 
while  they  are  doing,  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, when  they  shall  themselves  become 
fa  tilers,  they  will  look  upon  with  the  ut- 
most sorrow  and  oontrition,  that  they  did 
not  regard , before  those  whom  they  Attend- 
ed were  to  be  no  more  seen.  How  many 
thousand  things  do  I remember,  which 
would  have,  highly  pleased  my  father,  and 
I omitted  for  no  other  reason  but  that  1 
thought  what  he  proposed  the  effect  of 
humour  and  old  age,  which  I am  now  con- 
vinced had  reason  and  good  sense  in  it ! I 
cannot  now  go  into  the  parlour  to  him, 
and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  account 
of  a matter  which  was  of  no  consequence, 
but  that  I told  it  and  acted  in  it.  The  good 
man  and  woman  are  long  since  in  their 
graves,  who  used  to  sit  and  plot  the  wel- 
fare of  us  their  children,  while,  perhaps, 
we.  were  sometimes  laughing  at  the  old 
folks  at  another  end  of  the  house.  Hie 
truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow 
nature  in  these  great  duties  of  life,  though 
we  have  a strong  instinct  towards  the  per- 
forming of  them,  we  should  be  on  both 
sides  very  deficient.  Age  is  so  unwelcome 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  grow  th 
towards  manhood  so  desirable  to  all,  that 
resignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult  a task 
in  tlie  father ; and  deference  amidst  the 
impulse  of  gay  desires,  appears  unreason- 
able to  the  son.  There  are  so  few  who  can 
grow  old  with  a good  grace,  and  yet  fewer 
who  can  come  slow  enough  into  the  world, 
that  a father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by 
his  desires,  and  a son,  Were  he  to  consult 
himself  only,  could  neither  of  them  be- 
have himself  as  he  ought  to  the  other.  Uut 
when  reason  interposes  against  instinct, 
where  it  would  cany  eithi  • out  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  other,  there  arises  that  hap- 
piest intercourse  of  good  offices  between 
those  dearest  relations  of  human  life.  The 
father,  according  to  the  opportunities 
which  arc  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down 
blessings  on  tlie  son,  and  the  son  endea- 
vouring to  appear  tlie  worthv  offspring  of 
eucli  a father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that 
Camillas  and  his  first-liom  dwell  together. 
Caniillus  enjoys  a pleasing  and  indolent  old 
age,  in  which  passion  is  subdued  and  rea- 
son exalted.  He  waits  tlie  day  of  his  dis- 
solution with  a resignation  mixed  with  de- 
liglit,  and  the  son  fears  tlie  accession  of  hia 
'father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  lost  be 
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should  not  enjoy  it  or  become  it  as  well  as 
his  predecessor.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fa- 
ther knows  he  leaves  a friend  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friends,  an  easy  landlord  to  his 
tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son’s 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  so  well  cemented,  that  without 
the  pojnp  of  saying,  Son,  be  a friend  to 
such  a one  when  I am  gone  ; Camillus 
knows,  being  in  his  favour  is  direction 
enough  to  the.  grateful  youth  who  is  to 
succeed  him,  without  die  admonition  of 
his  mentioning  it.  These  genllcmen  are 
honoured  in  all  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  same  effect  which  the  court  has  on  the 
manners  of  a kingdom,  their  eliaracters 
have  on  all  w'ho  live  widiin  die  influence- 
of  diem. 

My  son  and  I are  not  of  fortune  to 
communicate  our  good  actions  or  inten- 
dons  lo  so  many  as  diese  gendemen  do ; 
but  I will  be  bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by 
the  applause  and  approbation  which  his 
behaviour  towards  me  has  gained-  him, 
occasioned  diat  many  an  old  man,  besides 
myself,  has  rejoiced.  Other  men’s  chil- 
dren follow  the.  example  of  mine  j and  I 
have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  over- 
hearing our  neighbours,  as  we  ride  by, 
point  to  their  children,  and  say,  widi  a 
voice  of  joy,  “ 1 here  diey  go.” 

Spectator. 

§11.  The  Strength  of  Parental  /Affection, 

I went  the  other  day  to  visit  Eliza,  who, 
in  tlie  perfect  bloom  of  beauty,  is  I he.  mo- 
ther of  several  children.  She  had  a litde 
prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who  was  beg- 
ging to  lie  very  fine,  that  she  might  go 
abroad  ; and  the  indulgent  modier,  at  her 
litde  daughter's  request,  had  just  taken 
the  knots  off  her  own  head  to  adorn  the 
hair  of  die  pretty  tritler.  A smiling  boy 
was  at  the  same  time  caressing  a lap-dog, 
svhirh  is  their  mother’s  favourite,  because 
it  pleases  the  children ; and  she,  with  a 
delight  in  her  looks,  which  heightened 
her  beauty,  so  divided  her  conversation 
with  die  two  pretty  prattlers,  as  to  maka 
them  both  equally  cheerful. 

As  I came  in,  she  said  with  a blu3h, 

‘ Mr.  Ironside,  though  you  are  an  old 
batchelor,  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  ten- 
derness to  my  children.'  I need  not  tell  my 
reader  what  civil  things  I said  in  answer 
to  the  Lady,  whose  matron-like  behaviour 
give  me  infinite  satisfaction  : since  I my- 
seM'  tak«  great  pleasure  in  playing  with 

children 
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rhildien,  and  am  seldom  unprovided  of 
plums  or  marbles,  to  make  my  court  to 
such  entertaining  companions. 

Whence  is  it,  said  I to  myself  when 
I was  alone,  that  the  affection  of  parents 
is  so  intense  to  their  offspring?  It  is  be- 
cause they  generally  find  such  resemblan- 
ces in  what  they  have  produced,  as  that, 
thereby  they  think  themselves  renewed  in 
their  children,  and  willing  to  transmit 
themselves  to  future  times?  or  is  it  be- 
cause they  think  themselves  obliged  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity  to  nourish  and  rear 
what  is  placed  so  immediately  under  their 
protection ; and  what  by  their  means  is 
brought  into  this  world,  the  scene  of  mi- 
sery, of  necessity  ? These  will  not  come  up 
to  it.  Is  it  nut  rather  the  good  provi- 
dence of  that  Being,  who  in  a supcremincnt 
d.  grre  protects  and  cherishes  the  whole 
Tace  of  mankind,  his  sons  and  creatures  ? 
How  shall  we,  any  other  way,  account  for 
this  natural  affection,  so  signally  displayed 
throughout  every  species  of  the  animal 
Creation,  without  which  the  course  of  na- 
ture would  quickly  tail,  and  every  various 
kind  be  extinct  ? Instances  of  tenderness  in 
the  fnost  savage  brutes  are  so  frequent,  that 
quotations  of  that  kind  arc  altogether  un- 
necessary. 

if  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern 
in  them,  take  a secret  delight  in  observing 
the  gentle  dawn  of  reason  in  balies  ; if  our 
"ears  are  soothed  with  their  half-tbrmiug 
and  aiming  at  articulate  sounds;  if  we  are 
charmed  with  their  pretty  mimickry,  and 
surprised  at  tile  unexpected  starts  of  wit 
and  cunning  in  du’se  miniatures  of  man : 
what  transport  may  we  imagine  in  the 
breasts  of  those,  into  whom  natural  instinct 
hath  poured  tenderness  and  fondness  for 
diem  ! how  amiable  is  such  a weakness  of 
human  nature ! or  rather,  how  great  a 
weakness  is  it  to  give  humanity  So  re- 
proachful a name ! Ihr  bare  consideration 
•f  paternal  affection,  should,  metbinks, 
create  a more  grateful  tenderness  hi  chil- 
dren towards  their  parents,  than  we  ge- 
■trally  see ; and  the  silent  w hispers  of  na- 
ture tie  attended  to,  though  the.  law  s of 
tied  and  man  did  not  call  aloud. 

Tliese  silent  whispers  of  nature  have 
had  a marvellous  power,  even  when  their 
cacre  hath  been  unknown.  There:  are 
several  examples  in  story,  offender  friend - 
•hips  formed  betwixt  men,  who  knew  not 
of  their  near  relation.  Such  accounts  con- 
firm me  in  an  opinion  I have  long  enter- 
•*«ed,  that  there  if  a Sympathy  betwixt 
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souls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
prejudice  of  education,  the  sense  of  duty, 
or  any  other  human  motive. 

Tile  memoirs  of  a certain  French  noble- 
man, which  now  lie  before  me,  furnish  me 
with  a very  entertaining  instance  of  thi* 
secret  attraction,  implanicd  by  Providence 
in  the  human  soul.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  person  whose 
story  1 am  going  to  relate,  was  one,  whose 
roving  and  romantic  temper,  joined  to  a 
disposition  singularly  amorous,  had  led  him 
through  a vast  variety  of  gallantries  and 
amours.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a 
princess  of  France  into  Poland,  where  he 
had  been  entertained  by  the  King  her  hus- 
band, and  married  the  daughter  of  a gran- 
dee. Upon  her  death  he  relumed  into  bi» 
native  country;  where  his  intrigues  and 
other  misfortunes  having  consumed  his 
paternal  estate,  he  now  went  to  take  care 
of  the  fortune  his  deceased  wife  had  left 
him  in  Poland.  In  his  journey  he  wa* 
robbed  before  he  reached  Warsaw,  and 
lay  ill  of  a fever,  when  he  met  with  the 
following  adventure  j which  I shall  relate 
in  his  own  words. 

" I had  been  in  tiffs  condition  for  four 
days,  when  the  countess  of  Ver.oski  passed 
that  way.  Sbc  was  informed  tliat  a stran- 
ger of  good  fashion  lay  sick,  and  her  cha- 
rityied  her  to  see  me.  I remembered  hers 
for  I had  often  seen  her  with  my  wife,  to 
whom  she  was  nearly  related;  but  v\hrij 
I found  she  knew  me  not,  1 thought  fit  to 
conceal  my  name.  I told  her  I was  a Ger- 
man ; that  I fold  been  robbed ; and  that  if 
she  had  the  charity  to-send  me  to  Warsaw; 
the  queen  would  acknowledge  it,  I having 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  her  Majesty. 
The  countess  land  the  goodness  to  taka 
compassion  of  me,  and  ordering  me  to  be 
put  in  a litter,  carried  me  to  Warsaw,  w hero 
I was  lodged  in  her  house  until  my  health 
should  allow  me  to  wait  on  the  queen 

“ My  fever  increased  after  my  journey 
was  over,  and  1 was  confined  to  my  bed  lor 
fifteen  days.  When  the  conntcss  first  saw 
me  she  had  a yoiuig  lady  with  her,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  much 
taller  and  better  shaped  than  the  Polish 
women  generally  are.  bhe  wa*  very  fair; 
her  skin  exceedingly  fine,  and  her  hair  and 
Shape  inexpressibly  beautiful.  1 rws  not 
so  sick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty  s 
and  I felt  in  my  heart  such  emotions  at  the 
first  view;  as  made  me  fear  that  ail  my 
misfortunes  had  not  armed  me  sufficiently 
agiqffst  the  charm#  of  the  fair  six. 

O'  i‘  Thg. 
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■ “ The  amiable  creature  seemed  afflictrd 
at  my  sickness ; and  she  appeared  to  have 
so  much  concern  and  care  tor  me,  as  raised 
in  me  a '■  rest  inclination  and  tenderness 
for  her.  She  came  every  day  into  my  cham- 
ber to  inquire  alter  my  health  ; I asked 
who  she  was,  and  I was  answered,  that  she 
was  niece  to  the  countess  of  Venoski. 

“ I verily  believe  that  the  constant  sight 
of  this  charming  maid,  and  the  pleasure  I 
received  from  her  careful  attendance,  con- 
tributed more  to  my  recovery  titan  all  the 
medicines  the  physicians  gave  me.  In  short, 
my  fever  left  me,  and  I had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  my 
recovery.  She  came,  to  see  me  oltener  as  I 
grew  better  ■,  and  I already  felt  a stronger 
and  more  tender  affection  for  her,  than  I 
ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life : when 
I began  to  perceive  that  her  constant  care 
of  me  was  only  a blind,  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a young  Pole  whom  I 
took  to  be  her  lover.  He  seemed  to  be 
much  about  her  age,  of  a brown  complex- 
ion, very  tall,  but  finely  shaped.  Every 
time  she  came  to  see  ine,  the  young  gentle- 
man came  to  find  her  out;  aDd  they  usually 
tetired  to  a corner  of  the  chamber,  where 
they  seemed  to  converse  with  great  earnest- 
ness. The  aspect  of  tire  youth  pleased  me 
wonderfully  ; and  if  I had  not  suspected 
that  he  was  my  rival,  I should  have  taken 
delight  in  his  person  and  friendship. 

“ They  both  of  them  often  asked  me  if 
I were  in  reality  a German  ? which  when  I 
continued  toaffirm.they  seemed  verymuch 
troubled.  One  day  i took  notice  that  the 
young  lady  and  gentleman,  having  retired 
to  a window,  were  very  intent  upon  a pic- 
ture ; and  that  every  now  and  then  they 
east  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had 
found  some  resemblance  betwixt  that  and 
jmy  features.  I could  not  forbear  to  ask 
<tlie  meaning  of  it ; upon  which  the  lady 
^answered,  th3t  if  J had  been  a Frenchman, 
the  should  have  imagined  that  I was  the 
person  for  whom  the  picture  was  drawn, 
because  it  exactly  resembled  me.  I desired 
to  see  it.  Rut  how  great  sv  -s  my  surprise, 
when  I found  it  to  be  the  very  painting 
which  I hoil.se.it  to  the  queen  five  years 
before,  and  which  she  commandc  1 me  to 
git  drawn  to  be  given  to  my  children!  Af- 
ter I had  viewed  the  p c e,  1 cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  young  lady,  .anti  then  upon  the 
gentleman  1 had  tlioeg  .t  lo  be  her  lover. 
My  heart  beat,  and  l icit  a secret  emotion 
which  filled  nit  with  wander.  1 thought  I 
traced  iu  the  tVo young  persons  sent,  of 


my  own  features,  and  at  that  moment  t 
said  to  mysell,  Are  not  these  my  children  ? 
The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I was 
about  to  run  and  embrace  them ; but  con- 
straining myself  with  pain,  I asked  whose 
picture  it  Was  ? The  maid  perceiving  that 
I could  not  speak  without  tears,  fell  a 
weeping.  Her  tears  absolutely  confirmed 
me  in  my  opinion  ; and  falling  upon  her 
neck,  * Ah,  my  dear  child,'  said  1,  * yes, 
‘ I am  your  father!’  I could  say  no  more. 
The  youth  seized  my  hands  at  the  same 
lime,  and  kissing,  bathed  them  with  his 
tears.  Throughout  my  life,  I never  felt 
a joy  equal  to  this;  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  nature  inspires  more  lively  emotion* 
and  picasing  tenderness  than  the  passion* 
can  possibly  excite."  Spectator. 

I 12.  Remarks  on  the  Sinftncss  of  Time. 

Hie  natural  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  position  of  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  with  respect  to  the  other  planets, 
afford  much  employment  to  mathemati- 
cal speculation,  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  no  other  conformation  of 
the  system  could  have  given  such  com- 
modious distributions  of  light  and  heat, 
or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a part  of  a revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the  mo- 
ralist, with  equal  reason,  that  our  glob* 
seems  particularly  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  a Being,  placed  here  only  for  a short 
lime,  whose  task  is  to  advance  himself  to 
a higher  and  happier  state  of  existence, 
by  uu remitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and 
activity  of  virtue.  s 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  such  a* 
human  nature  does  not  willingly  perform, 
and  such  as  those  are  inclined  to  delay 
w ho  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  them. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  uni- 
versal reluctance  should  be  counteracted, 
and  the  drowsint  ss  of  hesitation  wakened 
into  resolve;  that  the  danger  of  procrasti- 
nation should  be  always  in  view,  and  thtf 
fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture uniformly  conspire.  Whatever  we 
see  on  every  side,  reminds  us  of  the 
ki|>se  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  7> 
day  and  ui5ht  succeed  each  other,  th  s 
lotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year, 
the  sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  de- 
cliu  s and  sets ; and  the  moon  every' 
uiglu  changes  its  form. 

.The  day  has  been  considered  as  an 
image  of  the  year,  and  o year  as  the  reprc«t 
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jStd.ition  of  life.  The  morning  answers 
to  the  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood 
lad  youth  ; the  noon  corres|x>nds  to  the 
Runnier,  and  the  summer  to  the  strength 
of  manhood.  The  evrning  is  an  Ciub'em 
of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness 
ihews  the  Winter,  in  which  all  the  powers 
of  vegetation  are  benumbed;  and  the 
w inter  points  out  the  lime  when  life  shall 
Cease,  with  its  hopes  and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however 
swiftly,  by  a motion  equable  and  easy,  per- 
ceives not  the  change  of  place  but  by  the 
Variation  ot  objects.  If  the  wheel  of  life, 
which  rolls  thus  silently  along,  passed  on 
through  undistihguishable  uniformity,  wc 
should  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the 
end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour  were  like 
another  ; if  the  passage  ot  the  sun  did  not 
lliew  that  the  day  is  wasting;  if  the  change 
bf  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the 
flight  of  tlieyear;  quantities  of  duration 
equal  todays  and  years  would  glide  unob- 
served II  ihe  parts  of  time  were  not  va- 
riously coloured,  we  should  never  discern 
fheir  departure  or  sticcc-sion,  but  should 
live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless  of 
the  future,  without  will. and  perhaps  with- 
out powrr  to  compute  the  periods  of  life, 
or  to  compare  ibe  lime  which  is  already 
Just  with  that  which  may  probably  re- 
main. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly 
marked,  that  it  is  even  observed  by  the 
passage,  and  by  nations  jv ho  have  raised 
vheir  minds  very'  little  above  animal  in- 
vtinct : there  are  human  beings,  u hose 
language  dors  not  supply  them  with  words 
by  u hirh  they  can  number  five,  but  I have 
Vend  nf  none  that  I avi:  dot  names  for  Day 
«nd  Nig  t,  for  Summer  and  Winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  ihese  admonitions 
of  nature,  however  loreibc,  however  itn- 
Jxirtunate,  are  too  often  vain ; add  that 
many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the 
Course  of  little,  ap|>ear  to  have  little  sen- 
sibility ol  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man 
has  something  to  do  which  he  neglects  ; 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  w hich  he 
delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  oursrlves  to 
consider  the  effects  ot  tune,'  that  things 
accessary  add  certain  often  surprise  u , like 
Unexpected  contingencies.  \\  e leave  the 
beauty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  all  absence 
of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our  return,  to 
find  her  faded.  We  meeubo-c  whom  wo 
loft  chileheo,  and  can  scarcely  peuuada 
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ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The  tra- 
veller visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes 
for  merriment  at  the  old  place.  The 
man  of  badness,  wearied  with  unsatisfac- 
tory prosperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his 
nativity,  and  expects  to  play  away  the  last 
ears  with  the  companions  of  his  child- 
ood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields 
where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and 
so  mischievous,  let  it  be  every  man's  study 
to  exempt  himself.  I,et  him  that  desires 
to  see  otjiers  happy,  make  haste  to  give 
while  his  gift  can  he  enjoyed,  and  remem- 
ber that  eVrry  moment  of  delay  takes 
away  something  from  the  value  ot  his  be- 
nefaction. And  let  him  who  proposes  his 
mi n happiness,  reflect,  that,  whilehe  forms 
his  purpose,  the  day  rolls  on,  and  * th* 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

' Idler. 

§ 13.  The  Fully  n f mispending  Time. 

An  ancient  poet,  unreasonably  discon- 
tented at  the  present  state  of  things,  which 
bis  system  of  opinions  obliged  hint  to  re- 
present in  its  worst  form,  has  observed  of 
the  earth,  “ That  its  greater  part  is  co- 
vered by  the  nninhabiiablc  ocean;  that  of 
the  rest,  some  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains;  and  tome  lost  under  barren 
sands  ; some  scorched  with  uuintermitted 
beat,  and  some  petrified  with  perpetual 
frost ; sodliat  only  a few  regions  remain 
lor  Ihe  production  of  fruits,  the  pasture  of 
cattle,  and  the  accommodation  ol  man.” 

The  same  observation  may  be  trans- 
ferred 10  the  time  al.ottcd  us  in  our  pre- 
sent stale.  When  we  have  deducted  alF 
that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  till  that  is  ine- 
vitably appropriated  to  the  demands  of 
nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  bv  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom  ; all  that  passes  in  regu- 
lating the  superficial  dri  orations  of  life; 
or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  ci- 
vility to  the  disposal  of  others;  all  that  is 
torn  from  us  by  the  violtncrof  disease,  or 
siolenfmperci  ptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor;  we  shall  bnd  that  part  of  bur  du- 
ration very  sir  allot  which  we  ran  truly 
call  our-elvei  mastrTs,  or  which  we  carl 
spend  wholly  at  bur  own  choice.  Many  of 
otir  hours  are  lost  in  a rotation  ot  petty 
cares,  in  a const  a 1 1 recurh  nee  ot  the  same 
employments,  many  ot  our  prnveions  ot 
ease  or  happiness  are  always  exhaust  by 
the  present  day ; and  a great  part,  ot  our 
C 3 existence 
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existence  serves  no  other  purpose,  than 
that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in 
our  disposal,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, tliat  we  should  be  so  frugal,  as  to 
let  none  of  them  slip  from  us  without  some 
equivalent;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  found, 
that  as  the.  earth,  howevrr  straitened  by 
rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing 
. more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
consume,  our  lives,  tho'  much  contracted 
by  incidental  distr.iction.  would  yet  aHord 
us  a large  s]>ace  vacant  to  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  virtue ; tliat  we  want  not  time, 
but  diligence,  for  great  performances ; 
and  that  we  squander  much  of  onr  allow- 
ance. even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and 
hisutticient. 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution 
of  our  lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  in- 
sensible of  the  negligence  with  which  we 
duffer  them  to  slide  away.  We  never  con- 
aider  ourselves  as  possessed  at  once  of  time 
sufficient  for  any  great  design,  and  there- 
fore indulge  ourselves  in  fortuitous  amuse- 
ments. We  think  it  unnecessary  to  take 
an  account  of  a few  supernumerary  mo- 
-ments,  which,  however  employed,  could 
have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  exposed  to  a thousand  chances  of 
disturbance  and  interruption. 

It  is  observable,  that,  either  by  nature 
or  by  habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to 
Images  of  a certain  extent,  to  which  vve 
adjust  great  things  by  division,  and  little 
tilings  by  accumulation.  Of  extensive 
surfaces  we  can  only  take  a survey,  as  the 
parts  succeed  one  another ; and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive,  till  they  are  united  into 
masses.  Thus  vve  break  the  vast  periods 
of  time  into  centuries  and  years ; and 
thus,  if  we  would  know  the  amount  of 
moments,  we  must  agglomerate  them  into 
days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  onr  parsi- 
monious ancestors  have  informed  us,  tliat 
the  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  by  small  cx- 
penccs,  by  die  profusion  of  sums  too  little 
singly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which 
wc  never  suffer  ourselves  to  consider  toge- 
ther. Of  die  same:  kind  is  die  prodiga- 
lity of  life ; he  that  hojies  to  look  hack 
hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon  past  years, 
must  leant  to  know  the  present  value  of 
tingle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let 
Do  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  diose  who  arc  advised  to 
£e  aituumicut  of  any  new  qualification*. 
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to  look  upon  dieniselves  as  required  t» 
change  die  general  course  of  dieir  con- 
duct, to  dismiss  their  business,  and  exclude 
pleasure,  and  to  devote  dieir  days  or 
nights  to  a particular  attention.  But  all 
common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attain-, 
able  at  a lower  price  ; he  diat  should  stea- 
dily and  resolutely  assign  to  any  science  or 
language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which 
intervene  in  the  most  crowded  variety  of 
diversion  or  employment,  would  find  ever* 
day  new  irradiations  of  know  ledge,  and 
discover  how  much  more  is  to  be  hops  d 
from  frequency  and  perseverance  than 
firom  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires  ; 
efforts  which  are  soon  remitted  when  they 
encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  arc  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  off 
die  authority  of  raison,  and  range  capri- 
ciously from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important 
design  to  a time  of  leisure,  and  a state  of 
settled  uniformity,  proceeds genenilly  from 
a false  estimate  of  the  human  powers.  If 
we  except  those  gigantic  and  stupendous 
intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a sys- 
tem by  intuition,  and  bound  Forward  froirt 
one  scries  of  conclusions  to  another,  widi- 
out  regular  steps  tiirough  intermediate 
propositions,  the  most  successful  students 
make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  die 
mind  may  lie  at  rest.  For  every  single  act 
of  progression  a short  time  is  sufficient ; 
nnd  it  is  only  necessary,  that  whenever  that 
time  is  allbrded,  it  lie  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  lie  long  confined  to  se- 
vere and  laborious  meditation;  and  when 
a successful  attack  on  know  ledge  has  been 
made,  die  student  recreates  himself  w ilh 
the  contemplation  of  his  conquest,  and 
forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-ac- 
quired truth  has  become  familiar,  and  lus 
curiosity  calls  upon  him  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermission 
is  spent  in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  ne- 
cessary business,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  th6 
understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from 
the  object  of  inquiry  ; but,  perhaps,  if  it 
lx-  detained  by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it 
returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity 
than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures, 
and  surfeited  w ith  intemperance  of  appli- 
cation. He  tliat  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities! 
may  sometime*  find  his  abilities  invigo- 
rated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  In 
short  intervals,  as  tlie  force  of  a current  is 
mweased  by  tin  «outrg«tiou  qt  its  channel. 

From. 
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From  some  cause  like  this,  it  has  pro- 
bably proceeded,  that  among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
learning,  many  have  risen  to  eminence,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  obstacles  which  exter- 
nal circumstances  could  place  in  their  way, 
amidst  the  tumult  ofbusiness.  the  distresses 
of poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a wander- 
ing and  unsettled  state.  A great  part  of  the 
life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual  peregri- 
nation: ill  supplied  with  the  gilts  of  for- 
tune. and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  pa- 
trons and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him  ; he  yet 
found  means,  by  unshaken  constancy,  and 
a vigilant  improvement  of  tho»e  hours, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  ac- 
tivity, will  remain  unengaged,  to  write 
more  than  another  in  the  same  condition 
would  have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by 
want  to  attendance  and  solicitation,  and 
so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  must  perfect  deli- 
neation of  the  manners  of  his  age,  lie  joined 
to  his  Knowledge  of  the  world  such  appli- 
cation to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for  ever 
in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
this  proficiency  was  obtained,  he.  suffici- 
ently discovers,  by  informing  us,  that  the 
Praise  of  Foil)',  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
performances,  was  composed  by  him  on 
the  road  to  Italy;  ne  tntum  illud  tempos 
quo  equo fuit  insidendum,  illiirratb falulis 
tereretur,  lest  the  hours  whir  h he  was  ob- 
liged to  spend  on  horseback  should  lie  tat- 
tled away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his 
motto,  that  time  tv  at  hit  estate ; an  estate, 
indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly 
repay  the  labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy 
the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it 
be  suffered  to  lie  waste  iiy  negligence,  to 
be  over-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid 
out  for  show  rather  than  for  use.  Ram  tier. 

| 14.  The  Importance  of  Time,  and  the 
proper  Methods  of  spendtug  it. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  are  spent  cither  in  doing  no- 
thing at  all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose-, or  in  doing  nothing  tliat  we  ought  to 
do.  We  are.always  complaining  our  days 
are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  v.  ould 
be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  philoso- 
pher has  described  ourjacoasisfoncy  with 
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ourselves  in  this  particular  by  all  those  va- 
rious, (urns  of  expression  and  thought 
which  are  peculiar  in  his  writings. 

I often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  in- 
consistent with  itself,  in  a point  that  bear* 
gome  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
scent  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life,  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  wishing  ever)-  period  of  it  at 
an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age, 
then  to  be  a man  ofbusiness,  then  to  make 
up  an  estate,  uicn  to  arrive  at  honours , then 
to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  of 
life  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the 
several  div  isions  of  it  appear  long  and  te- 
dious. We  are  for  lengthening  our  span 
in  general,  but  would  lain  contract  the 
pans  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  the  next  f|uar*er-day. 
The  politician  would  be  contented  to  lose 
three  years  in  his  life,  eould  he  place  things 
in  the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will 
stand  in  after  such  a revolution  of  time'. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of 
his  existence  all  the  moments  that  are  to 
pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting. 

'J  bus,  as  last  as  our  lime  runs,  we  should  lx: 
very  glad,  in  most  parts  of  our  lives,  that 
it  ran  much  taster  titan  it  does.  Several 
hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  kinds ; 
nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years,  and  travel 
through  time,  as  through  a country  filled 
with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes  which 
we  would  fain  hurry  o\  er,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  those  several  little  settlements  or 
imaginary  points  of  rest  which  are  dis- 
persed up  and  down  in  it. 

It  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  shall  rind  that  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  arc  mere  gaps  and  chasms 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor 
business.  I-  do  not  however  include  in  this 
calculation  the  life  ot  those  men  who  are 
in  a perpetual  hurry  of  atfairs,  but  of  those 
only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  scenes 
of  action;  and  1 hope  1 shall  nbt  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  serv  ice  to  these  pei- 
sons,  if  I point  out  to  them  certain  me- 
thods for  the  tilling  up  their  empty  spaces 
of  life.  The  mctJxxls  I shall  propose  to 
them  are  as  follow. 

Tile  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the 
most  general  acceptation  of  the  word. 
That  particular  scheme  which  contpri- 
liends  the  Bocial  virtues,  may  give  emploj » 
ment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and 
fiud  a man  business  more  than  the  most  ac- 
tive station  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant, 
<13  relict  » 
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relieve  the  needy, comfort  the  afflicted,  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  everyday 
of  our  lives.  A man  lias  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a 
party ; of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of 
a deserving  man ; of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  readying  the  pre- 
judiced ; which  are  all  of  them  employ- 
ments suitable  to  a reasonable  nature,  and 
bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who 
can  busy  himsclt  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that 
may  find  employment  for  those  retired 
hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to 
ourselves,  and  destitute  of  company  and 
conversation ; I mean  that  intercourse  and 
Communication  which  every  reasonable 
creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
Author  of  is  being.  The  man  who  lives 
linder  an  habitual  sense  o!  the  divine  pre- 
sence, keeps  up  a perpetual  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  and  enjoys  every  motm  nl  the  sa- 
tisfaction ot  thinking  himself  in  company 
with  his  dearest  and  best  of  friends.  The 
time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  : it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts 
pud  passions  are  the  most  busied  at  such 
hours  when  those  of  otiier  men  are  the 
most  unactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of 
the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devo- 
tion, swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in 
the  consciousness  of  that  pr  seucc  which 
every  where  surrounds  him ; or,  on  the 
contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows, 
its  apprehensions,  to  the  great  -Supporter 
of  its  existence. 

I nave  here  only  considered  the  necessity 
of  a man's  being  viituous,  that  he  may 
have  something  to  do  ; but  if  we  i onsider 
further,  that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not 
only  an  amusement  for  the  time  it  last-, but 
that  its  influence  extends  to  those  patts  of 
our  exigence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
and  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its 
colour  Irom  those  hours  which  we  here 
employ  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument 
redoubles  upon  ns,  for  putting  in  practice 
this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a man  has  but  a 1 tile  stock  to 
improve,  and  has  opportunities  of  turning 
it  all  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  think 
of  him  if  he  sutlers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to 
be  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the 
twentietli  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage  ? — 
But  b<  cause  the  Inind  cannot  be  always  in 
its  fei  vnurs,  nor  strained  up  to  a pitch  of 
yirtue,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper 
employments  for  it,  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I would 


proposr  to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  rife* 
fid  and  innocent  diversions.  I must  con* 
fess  I think  it  is  below  reasonable  creat  ore* 
to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such  diver- 
sions as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  recommend  them,  but  that 
llieie  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any 
kind  of  earning  has  even  thus  much  to  say 
for  itself,  l. shall  not  determine i but  I think 
it  is  verv  wonderful  til  see  persons  of  the 
best  sense  passing  away  a dozen  hours  to- 
gether in  siiilffliug  and  dividing  a pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what 
is  made  up  of  a few  game  phrases,  and  no 
other  ideas  but  those  nt  black  or  red  spots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would 
not  a man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  ot  this 
species  complaining  that  life  is  shot!  ? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a perpetual 
source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  enter- 
tainments, were  it  uudei  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  ses 
agreeably  as  in  the  conversation  of  a well* 
chosen  friend.  'Iliere  is  indeed  no  blessing 
ot  life  that  iij  any  way  comparable  to  tho 
enjoyment  of  a discreet  and  virtuous 
friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind, 
cl*. ars  and  improves  the  understanding.en- 
genders  thought  and  knowledge,  animate* 
si  tue  and  good  resolution,  soothes  and 
allays  the  passions,  and  finds  employment 
for  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a parti* 
cttlar  person,  one  wo  uld  endeavour  alley 
a more  general  conversation  w ith  such  as 
are  capable  of  editymg  and  entertaining 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  wliict^ 
are  qualities  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  ate  iniuy  other  useful  amuse- 
ments of  life,  which  one  would  endea- 
vour to  multiply,  that  one  might,  on  n!\ 
occasions,  liave  recourse  to  something 
rather  than  suffer  the  miud  to  lie  idle,  or 
mil  adrift  with  any  passi  m that  chances 
to  rise  iu  it. 

A man  that  has  a taste  in  music,  paint- 
ing, or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  h^s 
another  sense,  when  compared  with  such 
as  have  no  n lidi  of  time  arts.  The 
florist,  the  planter,  Cite  gardener,  the  hnsr 
bandinan,  when  they  are  only  as  accom- 
plishments to  the  man  of  form:  e,  are 
great  reliefs  to  a country  life,  and  many 
ways  useful  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them.  Spectator. 

§ 15.  Mispent  Time  how  punished. 

I was  yesterday  comparing  the  industry 

of 
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e? nan  with  that  of  other  creatures;  in 
which  I could  not  hut  observe,  that  not- 
withstanding we  are  obliged  by  duty  to 
keep  ourselves  in  constant  employ,  alter 
the  same  manner  as  interior  animals  arc 
prompted  toit  by  instinct,  we  fall  vyry  short 
of  them  in  this  purlieu  ar.  We  are  here 
the  more  inexcusable,  because  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  business  to  which  we 
may  apply  ourselvrs.  Reason  opens  to  us  a 
large  held  of  affairs,  which  other  creatures 
arc  not  capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey,  and  I 
believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural 
slate  of  being,  divide  their  time  between 
iction  and  rest.  They  are  always  at  work 
orasleep.  In  short,  their  waking  hours  aie 
wholly  taken  up  in  seeking  after  their  food, 
or  in  consuming  it.  The  human  species 
oniy,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  nature, 
are  filled  with  complaints,  that  “ The  day 
hangs  heavy  on  them,'' that  “They  do  not 
kuow  what  to  do  with  themselves,1’  that 
“ They  are  at  a loss  how  to  pass  away  their 
time,"  with  many  of  the  like  shameful 
murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  styled  reasonable 
beings.  How  monstrous  are  such  expres- 
sions among  creatures  who  have  the'  la- 
bours of  tire  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  to  tarnish  them  with  proper  em- 
ployments ; who.  besides  the  business  of 
their  proper  callings  and  professions,  can 
apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  useful 
books,  to  discourse;  in  a word,  who  may 
exerci-c  lliemsclvesin  the  unbounded  pur- 
suits of  ktxrwlcdgc  and  virtue,  and  every 
Lour  of  their  lives  make  themselves  wiser 
u better  titan  they  were  bet  ore  ! 

After  having  keen  taken  up  for  some  lime 
in  this  course  ot  thought,  Diverted  myself 
withalrook,  according  to'my  usual  cus- 
tom, iu  order  to  tmbend  tuy  mind  before  I 
Went  to  sleep.  The  book  I made  use  of  on 
this  occasion  was  Lucian,  where  I amused 
my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among  the 
dialogue  ot  the  dead,  which  iu  all  pro- 
bability produced  the  follow  ing  dream. 

1 w as  conveyed,  methonght,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I saw 
Hhadamantlius,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dead,  stated  on  his  tribunal.  On  his  left- 
hand  stood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  On  his 
right  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I was  told 
lie  sat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being, 
several  of  the  sex  lately  arrived,  who  had 
nut  yet  their  mansions  assigned  them.  I 
w as  surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  ot’ 
them  the  sacoe  question,  namely,  •*  What 
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they  had  been  doing  ?"  Upon  this  question 
being  propOsrd  to  the  whole  assembly,  they 
stared  one  upon  another,  ns  not  knowing 
what  to  answer.  He  then  interrogated  each 
of  them  separately.  Madam,  says  he  to 
the  first  of  them,  you  have  been  upon  the 
earth  about  fifty  years;  what  have  you  been 
doing  there  all  this  while?  Doing!  says 
she,  rcallv  I do  not  know  what  I have  been 
doing : I desire  1 may  have  time  given  me 
to  recollect.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
pause,  site  told  him  that  she  had  been  play- 
ing at  crimp;  upon  which  Rhadamanthus 
beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to 
take  her  into  custody.  And  you,  madam, 
says  the  judge,  that  look  with  such  a soft 
and  languishing  air;  I think  you  set  out 
for  this  place  in  your  nine-aud-tvventieth 
year;  what  have  you  lieen  doing  all  this 
while?  I had  a great  deal  of  business  on  my 
hands,  says  she,  being  taketi  up  the  first 
twelve  years  of  my  life  in  dressinga  jointed 
baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in 
reading  plays  and  romances.  Very  well, 
says  he,  you  have  employed  your  time  to 
good  purpose.  Away  with  her.  The  next 
was  a plain  country-woman:  Well,  mistress, 
saysRhadaiuanthus,andwhat  liuvcyoubccn 

doing?  An't  please  your  worship,  ,jys  she, 
1 did  not  live  quite  forty  years;  and  in  that 
time  brought  my  husband  seven  daugh- 
ters, made  him  (JOOO  cheeses,  and  left  my 
eldest  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  bis  house 
in  my  absence,  and  who,  I may  venture  to 
say,  is  as  pretty  a housewife  as  any  in  the 
country.  Rhadamanthus  smiled  at  tbs 
simplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered 
the  keeper  of  Elysium  to  take  her  into  his 
care.  And  you,  fair  lady,  says  lie,  what 
luce  you  been  doing  these  tive-and-lhirty 
years  ? 1 has c been  doing  no  hurt,  I assui  c 
you,  sis,  said  she.  That  is  vvcil,  said  he, 
but  what  good  have  you  been  doing  ? The 
lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  litis  question, 
and  i ot  knowing  what  to  answer,  the  twa 
keepers  leaped  out  io  seize  her  at  the  same 
time ; the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  con- 
vey her  to  Elysium,  the  other  caught  hold  of 
her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.  Rut  Rha- 
damanihus  observing  an  ingenuous  modes- 
ty in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid 
them  both  let  her  loose,  a nd  set  her  aside  for 
a re-examination  when  ho  was  more  at  lei- 
sure. An  old  woman,  of  a proud  ana  sour 
look,  presented  herself  next  at  the  bar,  and 
being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing? 
Truly,  said  she,  I lived  threcscore-and-tcn 
years  in  a very  wicked  world,  and  was  so 
angry  at  the  behaviour  of  a parcel  of  young 
C -1  dirts. 
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flirt*,  thnt  ! passed  most  of  rar  last  years  in 
condemning  the  fol  ies  of  the  times ; I was 
even-  day  blaming  the  silly  conduct  of 
people  about  me.  in  order  to  deter  those 
I conversed  with  from  falling  into  the  like 
errors  and  miscarriag  s Very  well,  says 
lUiad.-mianthus;  but  did  you  keepthe  same 
watchful  eyeover  your  own  actions?  Why 
truly,  says  she,  I was  so  taken  up  with 
publishing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I had 
no  lime  to  consider  my  own.  Madam, 
say-  Hh  dam  inthus,  beplea-ed tofileoff  to 
the  left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable 
matron  that  stands  before  you.  Old  gen- 
tlewoman, says  he,  1 think  you  arc  fonr- 
icore:  you  have  heard  the  question,  what 
have  you  been  doing  so  long  in  the  world? 
Ah  S r!  says  she,  I have  been  (loin  ; what 
I should  not  have  done,  but  I had  made  a 
firm  r solution  to  have  changed  my  life, 
if  I had  not  been  snatched  oft  by  an  un- 
timely fnd.  Madam,  says  lie,  yon  will 
ple.ise  to  follow  your  leader:  and  spying 
another  of  the  same  age,  interrogated  her 
in  tiie  same  form.  To  which  the  matron 
replied,  I have  been  the  wife  of  a husband 
who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old  age  as 
in  his  youth.  I have  been  a mother,  and 
very  happy  in  my  children,  whom  I en- 
deavoured to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that 
is  good.  My  eldest  son  is  blest  by  the 
poor,  and  bejoved  by  every  one  that 
knows  1 im.  I lived  within  my  own  fa- 
mily, and  let!  it  much  more  wealthy  than 
I found  it.  Rhadamanlhns,  who  knew 
the  value  ot  the  old  lady,  smiled  upon  her 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Ely» 
sium,  who  knew  his  otfice,  reached  out  his 
band  to  her.  He  no  sooner  touc  hed  her, 
but  her  wrinkles  vanished,  In  reyes  spark- 
led, her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  and 
she  appeared  in  lull  bloom  and  beauty.  A 
young  woman  observing  that  this  oli  cer, 
who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elysium,  w-as 
so  gicat  a brautifier,  longed  to  be  in  his 
hands  j so  th.u  pressing  through  the  crowd, 
si  e was  the  next  that  appealed  at  the  bar. 
And  being  isked  what  she  iiad  been  doing 
the  five-ami- twenty  years  that  site  had 
passed  in  the  world?  I have  endeavoured, 
says  s|ie,  ever  since  I came  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. to  make  myself  lovely,  and  gain 
admirers.  In  order  to  it,  1 passed  mjr 
time  in  bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing 
white  washes,  mixing  colours,  cutting  out 
patches,  consulting  my  glass,  suiting  my 
complexion,  tearing  off  tpy  tucker,  sink- 
ing my  stays. — Rhadamatithus,  without 
heating  her  out,  gave  the  sign  to  take  byr 


off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of 
Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  lace  was 
puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole 
person  lost  in  deformity. 

I was  then  surprised  with  g distant 
sound  ol  a w hole  troop  of  females,  that 
cametorward  laughing,  singing,  and  danc- 
ing. I was  very  desirous  to  know  the  re- 
ception they  would  meet  with,  and  withal 
was  very  apprehensive,  that  Rhadaman- 
thus  would  spoil  their  mirth : but  at  their 
nearer  appioach,  the  noise  grew  so  very 
great  that  it  awakened  me. 

i lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  n» 
the  oddties-  of  this  dream,  and  could  not 
forbear  asking  ray  own  heart,  what  I was 
doing?  1 answered  myself  that  I was 
writing  Guardians.  If  my  readers  make 
as  good  a use  of  this  work  as  1 design  they 
should,  I hope  it  will  ntscr  be  imputed 
to  me  as  a work  that  is  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable. 

J shall  conclude  this  paper  with  recom- 
mending to  them  the  same  short  srlf-exo- 
mination.  It  every  one  of  them  ficqiicmly 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  brait,  and  considers 
what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all 
the  idle,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  vicious 
moments  of  life,  lift  tip  his  mind  when 
it  is  running  on  in  a scries  of  indifferent 
actions,  and  encouragehim  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  those  which  are  virtuous  ai  d lau- 
dable. In  a word,  it  will  very  much  alle- 
viate that  guilt  which  the  brst  of  men  have 
reason  to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  con- 
fessions, of  ‘ leaving  undone  those  tilings 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  of 
doing  those  things  which  they  ought  not 
to  have  done.1  Guardian. 

§ 16.  J Knowledge  of  the  fVc  and  Value 
of  Time  very  important  lu  Youth. 

There  is  nothing  which  I more  wish  that 
you  should  know,  and  which  fewer  people 
do  know,  than  the  true  use  and  value  of 
time.  It  is  in  every  body's  mouth  ; but 
in  few  people's  practice.  Every  fool  w ho 
slatterns  away  his  whole  time  in  nothings, 
utters,  however,  some  trite  common-place 
Sentence,  of  which  there  are  millions,  to 
prove,  at  once,  the  value  and  the  flectness 
of  time.  The  sun-dials,  likewise,  ail  ov  er 
Europe,  have  some  ingenious  inscription  to 
th.it  effect;  so  that  nobody  squanders  away 
their  lime,  without  bearing  and  seeing, 
daily,  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it 
well,  and  how  irrecoverable  it  is  it  lost. 
Hut  all  these  admonitions  are  useless,  where 
thcr^  is  pot  a fund  of  good  sense  and  rea- 
son 
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ton  to  suggest  them,  rather  than  receive 
them  By  the  manner  in  which  you  now 
tdl  me  that  you  employ  your  time,  I flat- 
ter myself,  that  you  have  that  fuiul : that 
is  the  fund  which  will  make  you  rich  in- 
deed. I do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
you  acrit.cal  essay  upon  the  use  and  abuse 
of  time  ; I will  only  give  you  some  hints, 
with  regard  to  the  use  ot  one  particular 
period  of  that  long  time  which,  I hope, 
joa  have  before  you  ; i mean  the  next  two 
years.  R member  then,  that  whatever 
knowledge  yon  do  n it  solidly  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  before  you  are  eighteen,  you 
will  never  be  master  of  while  you  breathe. 
Knowledge  is  a comfortable  and  necessary 
retreat  and  shelter  for  us  in  an  advanced 
age;  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young, 
it  will  give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow 
old.  I neither  require  nor  expect  from  you 
great  application  to  books,  after  you  are 
once  thrown  ont  into  the  great  world.  I 
know  it  is  impossible  ; anu  it  may  even,  in 
tonic  cases,  be  improper ; this,  therefore, 
is  your  time,  and  your  only  time,  for  un- 
wearied and  uninterrupted  application  If 
you  should  sometimes  think  it  a little  la- 
borious, consider,  that  labour  is  the  un- 
avoidable fatigue  of  a necessary  journey. 
The  more  hours  a day  you  travel,  the 
sooner  you  will  be  at  your  journey's  end. 
The  sooner  you  are  qualified  for  your  li- 
berty, the  sooner  you  shall  have  it:  and 
your  manumission  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  yon  employ 
the  intermediate  time.  I think  I offer 
you  a very  good  tiargain,  when  I promise 
you,  upon  my  word,  that,  if  you  will  do 
every  thing  that  1 would  have  you  do,  till 
you  are  eighteen.  I will  do  every  thing 
that  you  would  have  me  do,  ever  after- 
wards. Lord  Cheslerjield. 

$ I".  On  a lazy  and  trifling  Disposition. 

There  are  two  sorts  ot  understandings ; 
one  of  which  hinders  a man  from  ever  be- 
ing considerable,  and  the  other  commonly 
nukes  him  ridiculous  ; 1 mean  the  lazy 
mind,  and  the  trifling  frivolous  mind. 
Yours,  I hope,  is  neither  The  lazy  mind 
will  cot  take  the  trouhle  of  go  ng  to  (he 
bottom  of  any  thing ; but,  discouraged  by 
the  first  dithculi.es  (and  every  thin , worth 
knowing  or  having  is  attended  with  some) 
stops  short,  contents  itself  with  easy,  and, 
consequently,  superficial  knowledge,  ami 
prefers  a great  degree  of  ignorance,  to  a 
smill  degree  of  trouble.  These  people 
•ither  think,  or  represent,  most  things  as 
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impossible  ; whereas  few  things  are  so  to 
industry  and  activity.  But  difficulties  seem 
to  til  m impossibilities,  or  at  least  they 
pretend  to  think  them  so,  by  way  of  excuse 
tor  their  laziness.  An  hour's  attention  to 
the  same  object  is  too  laborious  tor  them  | 
they  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in  which 
it  at  first  presents  itself,  never  consider  it 
in  all  its  different  views;  and.  in  short, 
never  think  it  thorough.  Toe  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  when  they  coma 
to  speak  upon  these  subjects  before  people 
who  have  considered  them  with  attention, 
they  only  discover. their  own  ignorance 
and  laziness,  and  lay  themselves  open  to 
answers  that  pul  tlv-m  in  confiTsion. 

Do  not  then  be  discouraged  by  the  first 
difficulties,  but  contra  audmtior  ito:  and 
re-olve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  alt  those 
things,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to 
know  well.  Those  arts  or  sciences,  w hich 
are  peculiar  to  certain  professions,  reed 
not  be  deeply  known  by  those  who  are 
not  intended  for  those  professions.  As,  for 
instance,  fortification  and  navigation  ; of 
both  which,  a superficial  aud  general 
knowledge,  such  as  the  common  course  of 
conversation,  with  a very  little  inquiry  on 
your  part,  will  give  you,  is  snflicienf. 
Though,  by  the  way,  a little  more  know- 
ledge of  fortification  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you ; as  the  event  of  war,  in  sieges, 
make  many  of  the  terms  of  that  science 
occur  frequently  in  common  conversa- 
tions ; and  one  would  be  sorry  to  say,  like 
the  Marquis  de  Mascanllc,  in  Muliere  k 
I'rcrieuses  Ridicules,  when  he  hears  of 
u n e demie  Lune  : Ma  foi  detail  Hen  tine 
Lune  toute  cutiere.  But  those  things  which 
every  gentleman,  independently  of  pro- 
fession, should  know,  he  ought  to  know 
wi  ll,  and  dive  into  all  the  depths  of  them. 
Sncli  are  languages,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy, ancient  and  modern : philosophy, 
rational  logic,  rhetoric ; and  for  you  par- 
ticularly, tlte  constitutions,  and  the  civil 
find  military  state  of  e very  country  in 
Europe,  ’ibis,  I confess,  is  a pretty  large 
circle  of  knowledge,  attended  with  some 
difficulties,  and  requiring  some  trouble, 
which,  however,  an  active  and  industrious 
mind  will  overcome,  and  be  amply  repaid. 

The  trifling  and  frivo’ous  mind  is  always 
busied,  but  to  little  purpose;  it  takes  little 
objeets  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away 
upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention  which 
only  important  things  deserve.  Knick- 
knacks,  butterflies,  shells,  insects,  ike.  are 
the  objects  of  Uicirpiuit  scriouiresearcbes. 
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Thej'  contemplate  the  dress,  not  the  cha- 
ta&ers,  of  the  compnr.y  they  keep.  They 
attend  more  to  the  drrorntions  of  a play, 
than  to  the  sense  of  it ; and  to  the  cere- 
monies of  a court,  more  than  to  its  politics. 
Such  an  employment  of  titpris  an  absolute 
loss  of  it.  Lord  Chnterjield  j Letters. 

$ 18,  The  lad  Effects  of  Indolence. 

No  other  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind,  so 
♦otally  unfits  a man  for  all  the  social  offices 
of  life,  as  indolence.  An  idle  man  is  a 
mere  blank  in  the  creation:  he  seems  mn  !e 
fat  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpose.  He 
cannot  engage  himself  in  any  employment 
lit  profession,  because  he  will  never  liave 
diligence  enough  to  follow  it : he  can  suc- 
ceed in  no  undertaking,  for  he  will  never 
pursue  it;  hr  must  be  a bad  husband,  fa- 
ther and  relation,  for  lie  will  not  take  the 
least  (wins  to  preserve  his  wife, 'children, 
smd  family,  from  starving;  and  he  must  he 
a worthless  friend,  for  lie  would  not  draw 
Ins  band  from  his  bosom,  though  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  universe.  If  he 
is  born  poor,  lie  will  remain  so  ail  his  life, 
which  he  will  probably  end  in  a ditch,  or 
«t  the  gallows : if  he  embarks  in  trade,  he 
will  be  a bankrupt;  and  if  he  is  a person 
cf  fortune,  his  stewards  will  acquire  im- 
mense estates,  and  he  biniseif  perhaps 
will  die  in  the  Fleet. 

It  should  be  considered,  that  nature  did 
not  bring  us  into  the  world  in  a state  of 
perfection,  but  has  left  us  in  a capacity  of 
improvement ; which  should  seem  to  inti- 
mate, that  we  should  lab  ,ur  to  render  our- 
selves excellent.  Very  few  are  such  ab- 
solute idiots,  as  not  to  be  able  to  become 
at  least  decent,  if-not  eminent,  in  their 
Severn!  stations,  by  unwearied  and  keen 
application : nor  are  thrre-any  possessed  of 
such  transcendent  genius  and  abilities,  as 
fo  render  all  pains  and  diligence  unneces- 
*ary.  Perseverance  will  overcome  diffi- 
culties, which  at  first  appear  insuperable ; 
ami  it  is  amazing  to  consider,  how  great 
and  numerous  obstacles  may  be  removed 
by  a continual  attention  to  any  particular 
point.  I will  not  mention  here,  the  trite  ex- 
ample of  Demosthenes,  who  got  over  the 
greatest  natural  Impediments  to  oratory, 
but  edntent  myself  with  a more  modern 
and  familiar  instance;  Being  at  Sadler's 
Wells  n tew  nights  ago,  I could  not  but 
admire  the  surprising  feats  of  activity  there 
exhibited;  and  at  the  same  time  reflected, 
what  intreditlc  pains  and  labour  it  roust 


have  cost  the  performers  to  arrive  at  the 
art  of  writhing  their  bodies  into  such  va* 
nous  and  unnatural  contortions.  But  I 
was  most  taken  with  rhe  ingenious  arrist, 
who,  after  fixing  two  beds  to  each  foot, 
the  same  number  to  each  hand,  and  witb 
rcat  propriety  placing  a cap  and  bells  on 
is  head,  played  sev  rat  tunes,  ai.d  went 
through  as  regular  trip’r  peals  and  bob- 
majors,  as  tin  boys  of  Christ-chuix  h hos* 
pilal ; all  which  he  effected  by  the  due 
jerking  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  nodding 
his  head  backward  and  forward.  If  this 
artist  had  taken  equal  pains  to  employ  bis 
head  in  another  way,  he  might  pci  haps 
have  been  as  deep  a proficient  in  nu:n hers 
as  Jrdediah  Buxton,  nr  at  least  a tolerable 
modern  rhymer,  of  which  he  is  now  no 
bad  emblem  : aud  if  our  tine  ladies  would 
use  equal  diligence,  they  might  fashion 
their  minds  ns  successfully,  as  Madam 
Cathnrina  distorts  her  body. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a more  useless 
idle  animal,  than  he  who  ronteuls  himself 
with  being  merely  a gentleman.  He  has 
an  estate,  therefore  he  wiil  not  endeavour 
to  acquire  knowledge:  he  is  not  to  labour 
in  any  voration,  therefore  lie  w ill  do  no- 
thing. But  the  misfortune  is,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a negative 
virtue,  and  that  absolute  idleness  is  imprac- 
ticable. He  who  does  no  good  will  cer- 
tainly do  mischief;  aud  the  mind,  if  it  is 
not  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  will  cer- 
tainly become  a magazine  of  nonsense  and 
trifles.  Wherefore  a gentleman,  thoogfx 
he  is  not  obliged  to  rise  to  opeu  his  simp, 
or  work  at  his  trade,  should  always  find 
some  ways  of  employing  his  time  to  ad- 
vantage. If  he  makes  no  advam  cs  in 
wisdom,  he  w iil  become  more  and  more 
a slave  to  folly;  and  he  ih:it  does  nothings 
because  he  has  nothing  to  do,  will  be- 
come vicious  and  abandoned,  or,  at  best, 
ridiculous  and  contemptible, 

i do  not  know  a more  melancholy  ob- 
ject, than  a man  of  an  honest  heartland 
fine  natural  abilities,  whose  good  qualities 
are  thus  destroyed  by  indolence.  Such  a 
person  is  a constant  plague  to  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance;with  all  the  means  in  his 
power  of  adding  to  their  happiness ; and 
suffers  himself  to  take  rank  among  the 
lowest  characters,  when  be  might  render 
himself  conspicuous  among  the  highest. 
Nobody  is  more  universally  beloved  ami 
more  universally  avoided,  than  my  friend 
Careless.  He  is  an  humane  man,  wdio 
sever  did  a beneficent  action;  and  a map 
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tif  ttBshaken  integrity,  on  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  depend.  With  the  best  held, 
■ltd  ihe  beat  hi  art,  he  regulates  his  con- 
duct in  the  most  absurd  manner,  and  fre- 
quently injures  his  Iricnds  ; lor  whoever 
neglects  to  do  justice  to  himseif,  must 
inevitably  wrong  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  a true 
maxim,  that  an  idle  roan  hurts  nobody 
hot  himself. 

Virtue  then  is  not  to  be  cons  dered  in 
the  light  of  mere  innocence,  1 1 abstaining 
from  harm  j but  as  the  ex  rnou  ot  our 
faculties  in  doing  good  : as  '1  itus,  win  n 
he  laid  let  a day  slip  undistinguished  by 
some  act  of  virtue,  cried  out,  ‘ 1 have  lost 
i day.’  If  we  regard  our  time  in  this 
light,  how  many  days  slid,  u t look  back 
npon  as  irretrievably  lost ; and  to  how  nar- 
row a compass  would  such  a met  boo  of 
calculation  frequently  n duer  the  longest 
life!  If  wc  were  to  nnn.brr  otir  days,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  applied  them  to  vir- 
tue, it  would  occasion  strange  revolutions 
in  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  ages  ot 
men.  We  should  sec  some  tew  arrived  to 
a good  old  age  in  the  prime  of  their 
yooih,  and  meet  with  severa  young  fel- 
lows of  fourscore. 

Agreeable  to  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
remember  to  have  met  vt  ith  the  epitaph  of 
ao  aged  man  four  years  old;  dating  his 
existence  from  the  tune  of  bis  reformation 
from  evil  courses.  The  inscriptumsmi  mo,t 
tomb- stones  commemorate  no  acts  of  vir- 
tue performed  by  the  persons  w ho  lie  un- 
der them,  but  only  record,  that  they  were 
burn  one  day’,  and  died  another.  But  I 
would  tain  have  those  people,  whose  lives 
have  been  Useless,  rendered  of  some  ser- 
vice alter  ll.eir  deaths,  by  affording  lessons 
of  instruction  and  morality  to  tense  they 
leave  behind  them.  When  fore  1 could 
wish,  that,  in  every  parish,  several  acres 
were  marked  out  for  a neyy  a:  d spacious 
burying. ground  : in  which  every  person, 
v hose  remains  are  there  deposited,  should 
have  a small  stone  laid  over  them,  reckon- 
ing their  age,  according  to  the  maynier  in 
which  they  have  improved  or  abused  the 
lime  allotted  them  iu  their  lives.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  plate  on  a Collin  might 
be  the  highest  panegyric  which  the  de- 
ceased could  receive ; and  a little  square 
stone  inscribed  with  Ob.  Attn.  r£ta.  80, 
Would  be  a nobler  eulogium,  than  all  the 
lapidary  adulation  of  modern  epitaphs. 

Connors  ear. 
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§ 19.  The  innocent  Pleasures  of  ChiltHioei, 
As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a secret 
unenvied  pleasure  f rom  a thousand  inci- 
dents overlooked  by  other  men,  1 threat, 
my  self  into  a short  transport,  lergettingmy 
age,  and  fancying  myself  a sebool-buy. 

Tins  imagination  was  strongly  favoured 
by  ttir  presence  of  so  many  young  boys, 
in  whose  looks  were  legiole  the  sprightly 
passions  01  that  age.  which  raised  in  me  a 
sort  of  sympathy.  Warm  blood  iluillrd 
through  every  vein  ; lire  laded  memory 
of  those  enjoyments  that  once  gave  mo 
pleasure,  put  ou  more  lively  colours, 
and  a thousand  gay  amusement-  lined 
my  mind-  1 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I was 
forsaken  by  this  waking  tlituiiu  The 
cheapness  of  puerile  delights,. the  gtuiilesa 
joy  they  leave  upon  the'  mind,  the  bloom* 
ing  hopes  that  im  up  the  soul  ml  by  ament 
of  liic,  the  pleasure  fiat  attends  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  the  ini  gination,  mid  ihs 
dawn  ot  reason,  mule  me  thuik  most 
men  found  that  stage  the  must  agreeable 
patt  ol  1 cir  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  in- 
nocent du  ersion* which  exalted  the  spirits, 
and  produced  heal!,  of  laxly,  iadol.RCeof 
mind,  uud  rehashing  slumbers,  are  too 
ottcti  exchanged  tor  rimina!  dt lights, 
which  till  tee  soul  with  anguish,  an.i  the 
body  with  disease.  The  grau-Jul  einp.qy* 
mini  of  admiring  and  raising  themselves 
to  an  imitation  of  he  polite  style,  beau- 
tiful images,  and  nobu  sentime,  ts  ot  an- 
cient  authors,  is  abandoned  tor  taw-latin, 
the  lucubrations  ol  our  paltry  newi-inon- 
gi  rs,  and  that  swarm  of  vile  pamphlrts 
which  corrupt  our  taste,  and  intist  the 
public.  The  ideas  of  virtue,  w hich  the 
cha.  aen  rs  ol  hertes  had  imprinted  on 
the.r  n.inds.  insensibly  wear  out,  and 
they  come  to  be  inliueuced  by  the  uearer 
examples  ol  a d< generate  age. 

in  the  mortq  g of  life,  when  the  soul 
hist  makes  h r entrance,  into  the  world,  all 
things  look  Irr-b  and  gay  ; their  novelty 
surprises,  and  every  little  gl.Ueror  gaudy 
colour  transport*  the  stranger.  But  by 
degrees  ihe  -tiise  grows  callous,  and  we 
lose  that  exquisite  relish  ot  trifles,  by  the 
time  our  m nds  should  be  supposed  ripe 
for  rational  eutenainuimts.  I cannot  make 
this  rejection  without  being  touched  with  a 
commiseration  ol  that  species  called  beaus, 
the  happiness  of  those  pten  necessarily  ter- 
minating 
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minating  with  their  childhood,  who,  from 
■ want  of  knowing  other  pursuits,  conti- 
nue a fondness  tor  the  delights  of  that 
age,  alter  the  relish  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a bountiful  hand 
prepared  a variety  ot  pleasures  for  the  va- 
rious stages  of  life.  It  behoves  ns  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  forw  arding  the 
intention  of  nature,  by  the  culture  of  our 
winds,  and  a due  preparation  of  each  fa- 
culty for  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects 
it  is  capable  of  being  affected  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  display  by  gen- 
tle degrees,  we  rise  from  the  gratifications 
of  sense,  to  relish  those  of  the  mind.  In 
the  scale  of  pleasure,  the  lowest  are  sen- 
sual delights,  which  are  succeeded  by  the 
wore  enlarged  views  and  gay  portraitures 
cf  a lively  imagination ; and  tbese  give 
way  to  the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason, 
which  discover  the  causes  and  designs,  the 
frame,  ronncxioij,  and  symmetry  ot  things, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  the  contemplation 
of  intellectual  beauty,  order  and  truth. 

Hence  I regard  our  public  schools  and 
universities  not  only  as  nurseries  of  men 
for  the  service  of  the  church  and  state, 
but  also  as  places  designed  to  teach  man- 
kind live  most  refined  luxury,  to  raise  the 
wind  lo  its  due  perfection,  and  give  it  a 
taste  lor  those  entertainments  which  af- 
ford the  highest  transport,  without  the 
grossness  or  remorse  that  attend  vulgar 
enjoyment*. 

Irt  those  blessed  retreats  men  enjoy  the 
iu-eets  of  solitude,  and  yet  converse  with 
the  greatest  genii  that  have  ap|>eared  in 
every  age  ; wander  through  the  delightful 
mazes  of  every  art  and  science,  and  as 
they  gradually  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in  their  pre- 
*ent  possessions,  and  are  animated  by  the 
boundless  prospect  of  future  discoveries. 
There,  a generous  emulation,  a noble 
thirst  of-famc,  a love  of  truth  and  honour- 
able regards,  reign  in  minds  as  yet  un- 
tainted from  the  world.  There,  the  slock 
of  learning,  transmitted  down  from  the  an- 
cients, is  preserved,  and  receives  a daily 
increase  ; and  it  is  thence  propagated  by 
men,  who,  having  finished  their  studies,  go 
into  the  world,  and  spread  that  general 
knowledge  and  good  taste  throughout  the 
land,  which  is  so  distant  from  the  barba- 
rism of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  or  the  fierce 
genius  of  its  invaders.  And  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  literature  is  owing  to  the 
schools  and  universities  ; sp  it  cannot  be 


denied,  that  these  arc  owing  to  our  rff* 
ligion. 

it  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
religious  considerations  that  princes,  at 
well  as  private  persons,  have  erected  col- 
leges, and  assigned  libera!  endowments  to 
students  nnd  professors.  Upon  the  same 
account  they  meet  with  encouragement 
and  protection  from  all  Christian  states,  a* 
being  esteemed  a necessary  means  to  have 
the  sacred  oracles  and  primitive  conditions 
of  Christianity  preserved  and  understood. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that,  after  a long 
night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the 
reformation  of  thechurch  and  that  of  learn- 
ing began  together,  and  made  proportion- 
able  advance*,  the  latter  having  been  the 
effect  of  the  former,  which  of  ronrse  en- 
gaged men  in  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages  and  of  antiquity.  Guardian. 

§ 20.  On  Chetrfulrtm. 

I have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mirth.  Hie  latter  I consider  as  an  act, 
the  former  as  a habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed 
and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised 
into  the  greatest  transports  ot’ mirth,  who 
are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of 
melancholy : onlhe  contrary, cheerfulness, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisitegladness,  prevents  nsfrom  falling 
into  any  depth  ot  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like 
a flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  is 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a mo- 
ment ; cheerfulness  keeps  up  a kind  of 
day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon 
mirth  as  too  wanton  and  disso'nte  for  a 
state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  3 
certain  triumph  and  insolence  ot  heart  that 
is  inconsistent  with  a life  which  is  every 
moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. NVritcrs  of  this  complexion  have 
observed,  that  the  sacred  Person  who  wast 
the  great  pattern  ot  pevtection,  was  never 
seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to 
any  of  these  exceptions : it  is  of  a serious 
-and  composed  nature  ; it  docs  not  throw 
the  mind  into  a condition  improper  for  the 
present  state  of  humanity,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  characters  of  those  who 
arc  looked  upon  as  thegrealest  philosophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among 
those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed, 
as  saints  and  My  men  among  Christians. 

If 
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If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three 
lights,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those 
we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
of  oar  being,  it  will  not  a little  recom- 
mend itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.  The 
tnaa  who  is  possessed  of  tliisexcellentfrarae 
ct  mind, is  not  only  easy  in  bisthoughts.but 
a perfect  master  of  all  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  the  soul : his  imagination  is  al- 
ways clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed) 
his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether 
m action  or  solitude.  He  comes  with  a 
relish  to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has 
provided  for  him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him, 
and  does  not  feci  (he  full  weight  of  those 
accidental  evils  which  may  lxd.il  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the 
persons  whom  he  converses  with,  it  natu- 
rally produces  love  and  good-will  towards 
bint.  A cheerful  mind  U not  only  dis- 
posed to  be  alfable  and  obliging,  hut  raise* 
the  same  good  - humour  in  those  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A man  finds  him- 
self pleased,  he  docs  not  know  why,  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion : it  is 
Eke  a sudden  sunshine,  that  awakens  a se- 
cret delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  at- 
tending to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  ita 
owh  accord,  and  naturally  flow's  out  into 
friendship  and  benevolence  towards  the 
person  who  lias  so  kindly  an  elTect  upon  it. 

When  I consider  this  cheerful  state  of 
Blind  in  its  thud  relation,  I cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  a constant  habitual  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  Au 
inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all 
its  dispensations.  It  is  a kind  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  stale  wherein  we  are  placed, 
and  a secret  approbation  of  the  divine  will 
hi  his  conduct  toward*  mau. 

There  arc  but  two  things,  which,  in  my 
•pinion,  can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this 
cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these 
tube  sense  of  guilt.  A man  who  lives  in 
* stale  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have 
Bo  title  to  ibot  evenness  and  tranquillity 
ofoiiiid  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and  inno- 
cence. Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man  de- 
aetve,  a liarder  name  than  language  car 
fisrnish  os  with, and  is  many  degrecsbryond 
•hat  we  commonly  call  fully  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I mean  a disbelief 
•fa  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  of 
» future  state,  nndcr  whatsoever  title  it 
fellers  itself, may  likewise  very  reasonably 
tfrtptive  a.  mau  of  this  cheetfulneu  of  itaa- 
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per.  There  it  something  so  particularly 
gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  nature  in 
the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I can- 
not but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  wri- 
ters, how  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  out- 
live the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I think  the  being  of  a God  is  so 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  th# 
only  truih  we  are  sure  of,  and  such  a 
truth  as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in 
every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thought. 
If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  litis  tri baa 
of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  ar® 
made  up  of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil : it  is 
indeed  no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  un- 
easy to  tbemsi  Ives,  should  be  so  to  tbo 
rest  of  the  world ; and  bow  is  it  possibla 
for  a man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in 
himself,  who  is  in  danger  every  momcn# 
of  losing  his  entire  existence,  and  drop- 
ping into  nothing  I 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheist  hava 
therefore  no  pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and 
would  act  very  unreasonably,  should  they 
endeavour  after  it.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  oue  to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy 
bis  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation)  of 
being  miserable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great 
principles  which  are  destructive  of  cheer- 
fulness in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  ia 
right  reason,  I cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age, 
nay  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  tire 
name  of  evils.  A good  mind  may  bear 
up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  with  cheerfulness  of  heart. 
The  tossing  of  a tempest  does  not  discom- 
pose him,  which  lie  is  sure  will  bring  him 
to  a joyful  harbour. 

A man,  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  M 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 
right  reason,  has  two  perpetaal  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  hi* 
own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom 
he  has  a dependence.  If  be  looks  into 
himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  ex-, 
istpnee,  which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon 
him,  *nd  which,  after  millions  of  ages, 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  in  its  beginning. 
How  many  self-congratulations  naturally 
arise  on  the  mind,  wlienit  reflects  on  tin* 
its  entrance  into  eternity,  wbeu  it  takes  a 
view  of  those  improvable  (acuities,  which 
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hi  a few  years,  and  even  at  in  fir*t  sett  inf 
out,  have  made  tto  considerable  a pro- 
gress, and  which  will  be  still  receiving  an 
tncreaseof  perlertion.and  consrqtientlvan 
increase  of  happiness ! 'I  he  consciousness 
of  such  a being  spreads  a perpetual  diffu- 
sion of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a virtuous 
man,  and  makes  him  loo'-  upon  himself 
every  moment  as  more  happy  that  he 
knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to 
ts  good  mind  is,  its  consideration  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
srnl  on  whom;  though  we  be.hnld  him  as 
yet  but  in  the  first  taint  discoveries  of  his 
perfections,  we  see  every  thing  that  we 
can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable, 
Wc  find  ourselves  every  where  upheld  by 
his  goodnrss,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity ot  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we 
depend  upon  a Being,  whose  power  qua- 
lifies him  to  make  us  happy  bv  an  infinity 
of  means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  en- 
gage him  to  make  those  happy  who  desire 
it  of  him,  and  whose  unchargeablenrss 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all 
eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one 
should  pi  rpetuallv  cherish  in  his  thoughts, 
Wilt  banish  from  us  ail  that  sreretheaviness 
of  heart  which  umhinkingmen  aresubject 
to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  affliction, 
all  that  anguish  which  we  may  feel  from 
any  evil  that  actually  oppresses  us, to  which 
I may  likewise  add  those  little  cracklings 
of  mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  be- 
tray virtue  than  support  it  ; and  establish 
in  tn  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as 
makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those 
With  whom  we  i onversepind  to  him  whom 
we  are  made  to  please.  Spectator. 

^21.  On  the  Advantages  of  a cheerful 
Temper. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
best  promoter  of  health.  Rcpinings  and 
aecret  murmurs  of  heart  give  impercepti- 
ble strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  composed,  aud  wear  out 
the  machine  insensibly  ; not  to  mention 
those  violent  teiments  which  they  stir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed 
motions,  which  they  raise  in  the  animal 
spirits.  • I scarce  remember,  in  my  own 
observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  fcing- 
Ksli  phrase)wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least 
a certain  indolence  hi  their  humour;  it  not 


a more  thin  ordinary  gaiety  and  cheerful* 
ness  ot  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  healtii 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each 
other;  with  this  difference,  that  we  sel- 
dom m>-rt  with  a great  degree  of  health 
which  is  not  attended  with  a certain  cheer- 
fulness, but  very  often  see  cheerful  nett 
where  there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly1 
regard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body  ; it  ba- 
nishes a.I  anxious  care  and  discontent, 
soothes  and  composes  the  passions,  and 
keeps  the  soul  in  a perpetual  calm.  But 
having  already  touched  on  this  last  consi- 
deration, I shall  here  take  notice,  that  the 
world  in  which  we  arc  placed,  is  filled 
with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper 
to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy  ten' per 
of  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  world  in  Its  subser- 
viency 10  man.  orte  would  think  it  wa* 
made  for  our  use ; but  if  we  consider  it 
in  its  nntnral  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for 
our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  as  the 
great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  produce* 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a particular 
influence  in  cheering  the  mind  of  man, 
and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which 
are  made  for  onr  service  or  sustenance,  at 
the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with 
their  music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or 
raise  pleasing  ideas  in  Us  by  the  delight- 
fulness  of  their  appearance.  Fountains; 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the 
imagination,  as  to  the  soil  tbrongh  which 
they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence, that  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  green,  rather  than  with  any  other 
colour,  as  being  such  a right  mixture  of 
-yht  and  shade,  that  it  comforts  and 
strengthens  the  eye  iuslead  of  weakening 
or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason,  several 
painters  have  green  cloth  hanging  neat 
them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  3tter  too  great 
an  application  to  their  colouring.  A fa- 
mous modern  philosopher  accounts  for  it 
in  the  following  manner : All  colours  that 
sye  more  luminous,  overpower  and  dissi- 
pate the  animat  spirits  which  are  employed 
in  sight ; on  the  contrary,  those  that  are 
more  obscure  do  uot  give  the  animal  spi- 
rits a sufficient  exercise;  whereas,  the  ray* 
that  produce  in  ns  the  idea  of  greeu,  fall 
upon  the  eye  iu  such  a due  proportion. 
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#*Uber  give  (lie  animal  spirits  their  pro- 
per play,  and,  hy  keeping  up  the  struggle 
in  a just  balance,  eacite  a very  pleasing 
end  agreeable  sensation.  Let  the  cause  be 
ub.v  it  will,  the  etVect  is  certain ; for 
which  reason  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  par- 
ticular colour  the  epithet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in 
the  wrnks  of  nature,  and  how  they  are,  at 
xltc  same  tone,  both  useful  and  entertam- 
ing, we  tind  that  die  must  important  parts 
in  ibe  vegetable  world  are  tlwse  which  are 
the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seed* 
by  which  (he  several  races  of  plants  are 
propagated  and  continued,  anil  which  are 
always  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Na- 
ture seems  to  hide  her  principal  design, 
and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying 
oa  her  great  work,  and  in  tent  upon  her 
pwn  preservation.  The  husbandman, after 
tlx  ssme  manner,  is  employed  in  laying 
out  the  whole  country  into  a kind  of  gnr- 
deo  or  landscape,  and  making  every  thing 
smile  about  him,  whilst,  in  reality,  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  and 
Increase  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  obsrrve  how  Provi- 
dence has_  taken  care  to  keep  up  this 
cheerfulness  in  the  mind  of  mau,  by  hav- 
ing formed  it  after  such  a manner,  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  conceivmgdelight  from 
several  objects  wliich  seem  to  have  very 
little  une  in  them;  as  from  the  wildness  of 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque 
parts  of  nature.  Those  who  are  versed  in 
philosophy  may  still  carry  this  considera- 
tion higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter 
had  appeared  to  us  endowed  only  with 
those  real  qualities  which  it  actually  pos- 
sesses, it  would  have  made  but  a very  joy- 
less and  uncomfortable  figure ; and  why 
has  Providence  givtn  it  a power  of  pro- 
ducing in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  as 
tastes  and  colours,  sounds  and  smells,  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  con- 
versant in  the  lower  stations  of  nature, 
(night  have  his  mind  cheered  and  delight- 
ed with  agreeable  sensations  ? In  short, 
the  whole  universe  is  a kind  of  theatre 
filled  with  objects  that  either  raise  in  us 
pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

■ The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest 
to  him  the  vicissitude  of  slay  and  night,  the 
change  ot  season-,  with  all  that  variety  of 
teen-,  which  diversity  tin-  face  ot  nature, 
•oil  till  the  mind  with  a perpetual  succes- 
•ion  of  beautitui  and  pleasing  im.  ges. 
i 1 shall  not  here  mention  the  several  en- 


tertainments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  f 
would  only  take  notice  of  such  incite- 
ments to  a che.  rful  temper,  as  offer  them- 
selves to -persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, and  wliich  may  sufficiently  shew  ns 
that  Providence  did  not  design  this  world 
should  be  tilled  with  murmurs  and  repin- 
ing*, or  that  the  heart  of  ni3n  should  bo 
involved  in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

1 the  more  inculcate  this  cherrfulaesi 
of  temper,  as  it  is  a virtue  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more  defi- 
cient than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy 
is  a kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  island^ 
ami  often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  eas- 
terly wind.  A celebrated  French  novelist, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  begin  their  ro- 
mances with  a flowery  season  of  the  year, 
enters  on  his  story  thus:  ' In  the  gloomy 

* month  of  November,  when  the  people 

* of  England  hang  and  drown  tliemselvcs, 

‘ a disconsolate  lover  walked  out  into  the 
‘ fields,’  &C. 

Every  oue  ought  to  fence  against  tbtf 
temper  of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  hintself  tliose 
Considerations  which  may  give  him  a se- 
renity of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up 
cheerfully  against  those  little  evils  and 
misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human 
natuie,  and  which,  by  a right  improve- 
ment of  them,  will  produce  a satiety  of 
joy,  and  an  uninterrupted  happiness. 

At  tlie  same  time  that  I would  engage 
my  reader  toconsider  the  world  in  its  most- 
agreeable  lights, I must  own  there  are  many 
evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst  the 
entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us; 
but  these,  if  right ly  considered,  should  be 
far  from  overcas1  mg  the  mind  withuorrew, 
or  destroying  that  cheerfulness  of  temper 
which  1 have  liecn  iccommcading.  Tlii* 
intersper-ion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain 
with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  bis 
Essay  upon  Human  Understanding,  to  a 
moral  reason,  in  the  foUowing.svotds  • 

* beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  suotber 
‘ reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
■ down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and 

* pain,  in  ail  the  things  that  environ  and 
‘ aflect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in 
'almost  all  licit  our  thoughts. and  sense* 
' have  to  do  « itli ; that  we,  finding  imper- 
' fecliou,  dissatisfaction,  and  w ant  of  rum* 

* plctc  happincs-  in  ull  the  enjoy  menu 

* which  the  creature*  can  afford  e»,  aught 

* be 
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* be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him, 

* with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 

' at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  lor 
‘ evermore.’  Spectator. 

§ 22.  On  Truth  and  Sincerity. 

Troth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the 
•hew  of  any  thing  be  good  tor  any'  tiling, 
1 am  sure  sincerity  is  better ; for  why  does 
any  nun  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which 
he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to 
have  such  a quality  as  he  pretends  to?  for 
to  eounterfr it  and  dissemble,  is  to  put  on 
the  apiiearance  of  some  retd  excellency. 
Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a man 
to  seem  to  lie  any  thing,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  would  seem  to  be.  Besides,  that 
it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make 

ood  the  pretence  of  a good  quality,  ay  to 

ave  it ; and  if  a man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  w ant  it,  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  scent  to 
kavc.  it  are  lost.  There  is  something  un- 
natural in  painting,  which  a skilful  eye 
Will  easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and 
complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  aft  a part 
long ; for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
taaturo  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
turn, tnd  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him 
be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will 
appear  to  every  body's  satisfaction ; so 
that,  upon  all  accounts,  sincerity  is  true 
tvisdom  Particularly  as  to  the  affairs  of 
tilts  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages 
over  all  the  tine  and  artificial  ways  of  dis- 
similation and  deceit ; it  is  much  the 
plainer  and  easier,  murli  the  safer  and  more 
Secure  way  of  dealing  in  tlie  world ; it  lias 
less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entangle- 
ment and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  ha- 
zard in  it ; it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest 
•Way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
straight  line,  and  will  holdout  and  last  long- 
est. The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
continually  grow  weaker,  and  lessetlectual 
and  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them ; 
whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use; 
and  the  more  and  longer  any  man  pra&i- 
sctli  it,  tlie  greater  service  it  does  him,  by 
continuing  his  reputation,  and  encourag- 
ing those  u itli  whom  be  hath  to  do  to  re- 
pose tin-  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in 
him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage 
hi  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itselfj 


and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out  | it  tV 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ; whereas  a lie  is  troublesome, 
and  sets  a man's  invention  upon  tlie  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a great  many  more  t* 
make  it  good  It  is  like  building  upon  a 
false  loundalion,  which  continually  stands 
in  need  ot  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  prove* 
at  last  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised 
a substantial  building  at  first  upon  a true  and 
solid  lbundation  ; tor  sincerity  is  firm  and 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  of 
unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
opeu,  tears  no  discovery;  of  which  the 
cratiy  man  is  always  in  danger,  and  when 
he  thinks  lie  walks  in  the  dirk,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transpare  nt,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them ; he  is  tlie  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out,  and  whilst  he 
Likes  it  lor  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  tliat  sincerity  is  the  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
strument lor  the  speedy  dispatch  ofbusi- 
nessT  >•  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have 
to  deal  with,  sal  es  the  labour  of  many  in- 
quiries, and  brings  things  to  an  issue  id 
few  words;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a man 
sooner  to  his  journey’s  end  than  bye- ways, 
in  which  men  often  loose,  themselves.  In 
a word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimula- 
tion, it  is  soon  over;  but  tlie  inconvenience 
o!  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a man 
under  an  ex  erlastingjenlousy  and  suspicion, 
so  tliat  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks 
truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  mean) 
honestly.  When  a man  lias  once  forfeited 
tlio  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  see 
fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  tura> 
neither  troth  nor  fiilselmod. 

And  I have  often  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false 
and  dishonest  minds,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  pros- 
perity even  of  our  worldly  affairs ; these 
men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness 
and  ambition,  tliat  they  cannot  look  be- 
yond a present  advantage,  nor  fori  tear  t* 
seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ; they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  re* 
mote  consequences  of  a steady  integrity, 
and  the  vast  benefit  and  advantages  w hick 
it  will  bring  a man  at  last.  Were  but  this 
sort  of  men  wise  and  clear- sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out 
of  very  knavery,  riot  out  of  any  love  ta. 
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honesty  and  virtue,  but  with  a crafty  dc-  a claim  to  their  care  and  cojnpassion,  who 
sign  to  promote  and  advance  more  effoo  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
tually  their  own  interests  j and  therefore  they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a course 
the  justice  of  the  divine  providence  hath  of  virtue  1 .1  shall,  therefore  endeavour  to 
h id  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  lay  dow  n some  rules  for  the  discov  ery  of 
eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  those  vices  tliat  lurk  in  die  secret  comer* 
equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and  of  the  soul ; and  to  shew  my  reader  those 
serve  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  methods,  by  wliich  he  may  arriv  e at  a 
and  lawful  means.  - true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  himself. 

Indeed,  if  a man  were  only  to  deal  in  The  usual  means  prescribed  for  this  pur- 
the  world  for  a day,  and  should  never  have  pose,  are  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  tides 
occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind,  which  are  laid  down  ‘or  our  direction  in 
never  more  need  tlicir  good  opinion  or  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with 
good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this-  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  the 
world)  if  a man  spent  his  reputation  all  at  standing  example,  as  well  as  the  greac 
once,  and  ventured  it  at  one  throw:  but  if  guide  and  instructor,  of  those  who  receive 
he  be  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads 
have  tire  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  I shall 
be  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  tmth  and  but  just  mention  them,  since  they  have 
sincerity  ill  all  his  words  and  actions ; for  been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
nothing  but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  writers. 

the  end : all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  I would  therefore  propose  the  follow  ing 
and  integrity  will  carry  a man  through,  methods  to  the  consideration  of  such  as 
and  bear  him  out  to  the  last.  would  find  out  tlicir  secret  faults,  and 

. Spectator.  . make  a true  estimate  of  themselves. 

, In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider 
4 23.  Rules  fur  the  Knowledge  of  Ones  weUi  wilat  .ire  t|10  characters  which  they 
°e'J-  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  very  often  flatter  us  as  much  as  our  own 
town,  is  very  different  from  tliat  in  the  hearts.  'I  hey*  either  do  not  see  our  faults, 
city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by 
to  appear  mere  vicious  than  he  really  is ; their  representations,  after  such  a manner, 
the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be.  taken 
The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  tliat  notice  of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  the  shew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  makes  a stricter  search  into  us,  discovers 
lie  thought  engaged  in  inanv  criminal  gal-  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tern- 
latuncs  and  amours,  which,  he  is  not  pers ; and,  though  liis  malice  may  set  them 
guilty  of ; the  latter  assumes  a face  of  in  too  strong  a light,  it  has  generally  some 
sanctity,  and  covers  a fmdiitude  of  vices  ground  for  what  it  advances.  A friend 
under  a seeming  religious  deportment.  exaggerates  a man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in- 
Biu  there  is  anolhrr  kind  of ^hypocrisy,  flames  Iks  crimes.  A wise  man  should 
wliii  a differs  from  boil)  these,  Sid  which  give  a just  attention  to  both  of  them,  so 
1 intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper:  far  as  they  may  l-nd  to  the  improvement 
1 tint  hypocrisy,  by  which  a man  ctf  the  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  Other, 
does  fiat  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on  the  bece- 
ofien  impose  s on  himself;  that  in  jsxrisy  fits  which  a man  may  receive  from  his 
wh'h  conceals  h>s  own  heart  front  him,  enemies;  and  among  the  good  fruits  of  cn- 
an-J.  inakes  him  believe  lie  is  more  virtuous  mirv,  mentions  this  ill  par.iculfir,  “ that, 
than  r ally  is,  and  cither  not  attend  to  hv  die  reproaches  which  it  casts  uron  us, 
hfe  views,  or  mistake  even  Ills  vices  furvir-  wc  seethe  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open 
furs.  It,  is  tiii»  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-  our  eve*  to  several  blemishes  and  dejecta 
deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  these  in  our  lives  and  conversations,  wLi-  h we 
words:  * Who  can  understand  his  errors?  should  not  have ebs-r. cd  without  the  help 
'cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.'  of  such  ill-natured  mongers  " 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  In  order  likewise  to  come  to  a true 

the  utmost  aiipliiation  and  endeavours  of  knowledge  ofourseiv rs,  we  should  cc  ri- 
mer d writers,  to  recover  them  from- vice  der  on  the  other  hand.  how  far  wc  may 
felly,  tuny  much  more  may  those  lav  deserve  the  praises  and  approbations  w h:c  h 
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the  world  bestow  upon  us ; whether  the 
actions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laud- 
able and  worthy  motives ; and  how  far 
we  are  really  possessed  of  the  virtues, 
which  gain  us  applause  among  those  with 
whom  wc  converse.  Such  a reflection  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  wc  consider  how 
apt  we  arc  either  to  value  or  condemn 
ourselves  by  the  opinion  of  others,  ami  to 
sacrifice  tire  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  a point  of  so  much  im- 
portance, we  should  not  lay  too  great  a 
stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess, 
that  are  of  a doubtful  nature:  and  such 
we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as 
good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We  should 
always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and 
circumspection,  in  points  where  it  is  not 
impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate real,  bigotry,  and  persecution, 
for  any  party  or  opinion,  how  praise- 
worthy soever  they  may  appear-  to  wc  ak 
nten  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infi- 
nite calamities  among  mankind,  and  are 
highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature;  and 
yet  how  many  persons,  eminent  for  piety, 
suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  princi- 
ples of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds 
under  the  colour  of  virtues  ? For  my  own 
part,  I must  own,  I never  yet  knew  any 
party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a man 
could  follow  it  in  its  height  aud  violence, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

Wc  should  likewise  be  very  apprehen- 
sive of  those  actions,  which  proceed  from 
natural  constitution,  favourite  passions, 
particulareducatiou,or  whatever  promotes 
our  worldly  interest  or  advantage,  in 
these  or  the  like  cases,  a man’s  judgment 
w easily  perverted,  and  a w rang  bias  buug 
ujKin  his  mind.  These  arc  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the 
mind,  by  which  a thousand  errors  and 
secret  faults  find  admission,  without  being 
ul served  or  taken  notice  of.  A wise  man 
will  suspect  those  actions  to  which  he  is 
directed  by  something  besides  reason,  and 
always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in 
. very  resolution  that  is  of  a disputable  na- 
ture, when  it  is  conformable  to  bis  parti- 
cular temper,  liis  age,  or  way  of  life,  or 
u lieu  it  favours  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance 
t»  us,  than  thus  diligently  to  sift  our 
thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  rc- 
< vsse.s  of  the  mind,  if  w«  would  establish 


our  souls  in  such  a solid  and  substantial 
virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great 
day,  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  justice. 

I shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observ- 
ing, that  tile  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I 
have  here  s|iokcn  of,  namely,  that  of  de- 
ceiving the  world,  and  that  of  itnpnsing 
on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty-ninth  psalm. 
The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is 
there  set  forth  by  reflections  on  God's  om- 
niscience and  omnipresence,  which  are  ce- 
lebrated in  as  noble  'trains  of  poetry  as  any 
othet  1 ever  met  with,  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. 'lire  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  where- 
by a mail  deceives  hirnsell,  is  intimated  in 
the  two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  searcher  of 
hearts  in  that  rmphntical  |>etition  ; “ Try 
“ me,  O God,  and  seek  the  ground  of 
" my  heart ; prove  nte  and  examine  my 
“ thoughts:  look  well  if  theie  be  any 
" way  of  wickedness  in  nte,  and  lead  me 
“ in  the  way  everlasting.”  Spectator. 

§ 34.  -Vo  Life  pleasing  to  dud,  hit 

that  which  is  useful  to  Mankind,  .in 

Lantern  Story. 

It  pleased  our  migbty  sovereign  Abbas 
Carascan,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  set 
Mirza  his  servant  over  the  province  of 
Tauris.  Ill  the  hand  of  Minta,  the  ba- 
lance of  distribution  was  suspendtd  with 
impartiality ; and  under  his  administra- 
tion the  weak  were  protected,  the  learned 
received  honour,  and  the  diligent  became 
rich:  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by 
every  eye  with  complacency,  ami  every 
tongue  pronounced  blessings  upon  his 
head.  But  it  w as  observed  that  lie  derived 
no  joy  ti^lni  the  beuefits  which  he  dif- 
fused ; he  bciame  pensive  and  melancho- 
ly • he  spent  his  leisure  in  solilcile ; itt 
his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  .Isold) 
mid  when  lie  went  out,  his  walk  was 
slow,  and  his  ryes  were  lixtd  upon  the 
ground:  he  applied  to  the  biisiiirsafit  stale 
with  reluctance;  and  resolved  (Brcliti- 
quish  the  toil' of  government,  of  which 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  reward. 

He,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 
approach  the  throne  of  our  sovereign ; and 
being  asked  what  was  Iris  request,  he  made 
this  reply  : “ May  the  Lord  of  the  world 
“ forgive  the  slave  whom  he  has  honour- 
“ cd,  if  Mirza  presume  again  to  lay  the 
“ bounty  of  Abbas  at  his  feet.  Thou  hast 

“ given 
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given  me  the  dominion  of  a country, 
* fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damascus; 
“ and  a city  glorious  above  all  others,  ex- 
“ cept  that  only  which  reflects  the  splen- 
“ dour  of  thy  presence.  But  the  longest 
“ life  is  a period  scarce  sufficient  to  pre- 
“ parr  for  death : all  other  business  is  vain 
“ and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in  the 
“ path  of  the  traveller,  under  whose  foot 
“ they  perish  for  ever;  and  all  enjoyment 
" is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent,  as  the 
“ colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the 
" interval  of  a storm.  Suffer  me,  there- 
“ fore,  to  prepare  fur  the  approach  of 
“ eternity ; let  me  give  up  my  soul  to 

* meditation ; let  solitude  and  silence  ae- 
“ quaint  roe  with  the  mysteries  of  devo- 
" tioo ; let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by 
" the  world  be  forgotten,  till  the  moment 
“ arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  shall 
“ fall,  and  I shall  be  found  at  the  bar  of 
“ the  Almighty.”  Mirza  then  bowed 
himself  to  the  earth,  and  stood  silent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas,  it  is  record- 
ed, that  at  these  words  he  trembled  U|xin 
the  throne,  at  the  footstool  of  which  the 
world  pays  homage;  he  locked  round 
»pon  his  nobles;  but  every  countenance 
was  pale,  aud  every  eye  was  U|>on  the 
earth.  No  man  opened  bis  mouth:  and 
the  king  first  broke  silence,  after  it  had 
continued  near  an  hour. 

“ Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come 

upon  n>e.  I am  alarmed  as  a man  who 
" suddenly  perceives  that  lie  is  near  the 
" brink  ot  a precipice,  and  is  urged  for- 
“ ward  by  an  irresisiible  force:  but  yet  I 
" know  uot  whether  my  danger  is  a ren- 
“ lily  or  a dream.  I am  as  thou  art,  a 
“ reptile  of  the  earth:  my  life  is  a mo- 
" ment,  and  eternity,  in  which  days,  and 
“ years,  and  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity  is 
" betore  me,  for  which  1 also  should  pre- 
“ pare:  but  by  whom  then  must  the  Faith- 
" fnl  be  governed:  by  i hose  only,  who 
“have  no  tear  of  judgment?  by  those 
“ only,  whose  life  is  brutal,  because  like 
“ brutes  they  d->  not  consider  that  they 
" slialf  dir  * Or  who,  indeed,  arc  the 
“ Faithful  ? Arc  the  busy  multitudes  that 
" crowd  the  city,  in  a state  of  perdition,1 
“ and  is  the  cell  of  the  Derviso  alone  the 
" gate  of  1'aradise?  To  all,  the  life  of  a 
“ Dervise  is  not  possible:  to  all,  thcre- 
" fore,  it  cannot  be  a duty.  Depart  to 
" the  house  which  has  iu  this  city  been 
" prepared  for  thy  residence:  1 will  nie- 
" dilate  the  reason  of  thy  request;  and 

* may  He  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  the 
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“ humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
“ wisdom." 

Mirza  departed;  and  on  tire  third  day, 
having  received  no  command,  he  again 
requested  an  audience, and  it  was  granted. 
When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  his 
countenance  appeared  more  cheerful;  he 
drew  a letter  from  his  bosom,  and  having 
kissed  it,  hr  presented  it  with  his  right 
hand.  “ My  Lord !"  said  lie,  “ I have 
“ learned  by  this  letter,  which  I received 
“ from  Cosrou  the  Iman,  who  stands  now 
“ before  tin  e,  in  what  manner  life  may 
“ be  best  improved.  I am  enabled  to 
11  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  forward 
“ with  hope;  and  I shall  now  rejoice  still 
“ to  be  the  shadow  of  thy  powerat  T.iuris, 
“ and  to  keep  those  honours  which  1 so 
“ lately  wished  to  resign."  The  king; 
who  had  listened  to  Mirza  with  a mixture 
of surpriscand curiosity,  immediately  gave 
the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded  that 
it  should  be  read.  The  eyes  of  tiie  court 
were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary  sage, 
whose  countenance  was  suffused  with  an 
honest  blush;  and  it  was  not  wilbout 
some  hesitation  that  he  read  these  words : 

“ To  Mirza,  whom  the  wisdom  of  Ab- 
“ bus  our  mighty  laird  has  honoured  with 
“ dominion,  be  everlasting  health  1 When 
**  i heard  thy  purpose  to  withdraw  the 
" blessings  of  thy  government  from  the 
“ thousands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 
“ wounded  with  the  arrow  of  affliction, 
“ and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  sorrow. 
“ But  who  shall  speak  before  the  king 
“when  he  is  troubled;  and  who  shall 
“ boast  of  knowledge  when  he  is  Uis- 
“ tressed  by  doubt?  To  ihee  will  I relate 
“ the  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou 
“ ha>t  renewed  betore  me:  aud  those 
“ truths  which  they  taught  me,  may  the 
“ Propliet  multiply  to  lliee! 

“ Under  the  instruction  of  the  physician 
" Aluzar,  1 obtained  an  early  knowledge 
“ of  his  art.  To  those  who  were  smitten 
“ with  disease,  1 could  administer  plants, 
“ which  the  sun  has  impregnated  with  the 
“ spirit  of  health.  But  the  scenes  of  pain, 
“ languor,  and  mortality,  which  were  p>  r- 
“ petual  y rising  betore  me,  made  me  of- 
“ ten  tremble  for  myself.  I saw  the  grave 
“ open  at  my  feet ; 1 determined  there- 
“ fore,  to  contemplate  only  the  region* 
" beyond  it,  and  to  despise  every  acquisi- 
“ tion  which  1 could  not  kei  p.  1 con- 
*'  reived  an  opinion,  that  as  there  was  no 
•'  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and 
" sileht  meditation, those  who  Jesiiedmts- 
D 2 * i.ey 
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" ney  were  not  projicr  objects  of  bounty; 
" and  that  by  all  who  were  proper  objects 
" of  bounty  money  was  despised.  I, 
" therefore,  buried  mine  in  the  earth ; 
" and  renouncing  Society,  I wandered 
“ into  a wild  and  sequestered  part  of  the 
“counjry:  my  dwelling  was  a cave  by 
“ the  side  of  a hill ; 1 drank  the  running 
*'  water  from  the  spring,  and  ate,  such 
" fruits  and  herbs  as  I could  find.  To 
" increase  the  austerity  of  my  life,  I fre- 
“ quenlly  watched  all  night,  silting  at  the 
*'  entrance  of  the  case  w ith  ruy  (ace  to 
" the  east,  resigning  myself  to  the  secret 
!'  influences  ot  llsel’rophet,  and  expecting 
“ illuminations  from  above.  One  morn- 
“ ing,  after  my  nocturnal  vigil,  just  as  I 
" perceived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  ap- 
" proach  of  the  sun,  the  power  of  sleep 
" became  irresistible,  and  1 sunk  under  it. 
“ I intagined  myself  still  sitting  at  the 
, f‘  ctiiranceof  my  cell ; that  the  dawn  in- 
s' creased  ; and  that  as  1 looked  earnestly 
••  for  the  first  beam  of  day,  a dark  spot 
" appeared  to  intercept  it.  I perceived 
" that  it  was  in  motion ; it  increased  in 
“ size  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  1 dis- 
“ covered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I still  kept 
«<  my  eye  fixed  atcdfastly  upon  it,  and  saw 
it  alight  at  a smalldistnnce,  where  I now 
« descried  a fox  whose  two  fofe-lrgs  ap- 
" peared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox 
*■  the  eagle  laid  part  of  a kid,  which  she 
" had  brought  in  her  talons,  and  then  dis- 
*■  appeared.  When  1 awaked,  i laid  my 
'■  forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  blessed 
« the  Prophet  for  the  instruction  of  the 
« morning.  I reviewed  my  dream,  and 
'*  said  thus  to  myself:  Cosrou,  thou  hast 
’«  done  well  to  tcnotince  the  tumult,  the 
« business  and  vanities  of  life  : but  thou 
«<  hast  as  yet  only  done  it  in  part : thou 
“ art  still  every  day  busied  in  die  se  .rch 
" of  food,  thy  mmd  is  not  wbofly  at  rest, 
“ neither  is  thy  trust  in  Pfovjdciicfc  com-' 
f plete.  Wh^f'art  ihou  taught  by  this 
v vision  ? If  tlibu  Hast  seen  an  eagle  cora- 
*«  missioned, by  Heaven  to  feed  a fox  that 
f‘  is.lame^  shall  net  the.  hand  of'  Heaten 
“ also  supply  Unie  with  .food  ; when  tint 
" which  prevents,  thes  from  procuring  it 
" for  thyself,  js  not'iiccessil  y but  dev  otion  ? 
“ I w as  jiow  so  uapfiuent  of  a miraculous 
“ supply,  that  1 uegltclcd  to  walk  out  for 
*'  my  repys^  which,  after  the  first  day.  I 
“ expected  .with  on  impatience  that  left 
“me  I”, i tic  power  oflallending  to  another 
"object:  jlhisitupatlenc'e,  however,  I la- 
" boured” ta’supprcss,  and  persisted  in  my 


“ resolution  ; but  my  ryes  at  length  began 
" to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  smote  each 
" other  ; 1 threw  myself  backward,  and 
" hoped  my  weakness  would  soon  increase 
" to  insensibility.  Put  I was  middenly 
“ roused  by  the  voice  of  an  invisible  being, 
" who  pronounced  these  words  : ‘ Cos- 
rou. I am  the  angel,  who  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty  have  registered  the 
thong’ its  of  thy  limit,  which  I am  now 
epuunissioned  to  icprove.  While  thou 
wast  attempting  to  become  wise  above  that 
w hich  is  revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted 
the  instruction  which  was  vouchsafed  thee. 
Art  thou  disabh d as  the  pox?  hast  thou 
not  rather  tlx  powers  of  the  Eagle  ? Arise, 
let  the  Eagle  be  the  object  of  thy  emula- 
tion. I n pain  and  sickness,  be  thou  again 
tlx  messenger  of  ease  and  health.  Virtue 
is  not  rest,  but  action.  If  thou  dost  good 
to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God, 
tiiy  virtue  w ill  be  exalted  from  moral  to 
divine  ; and  that  happiness  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradise,  will  be  thy  reward 
upon  earth.’ 

“ At  these  words  I was  not  less  asto- 
" nislied  than  if  a mountain  had  been 
" overturned  at  tny  feet.  I humbled  my- 
" self  in  the  dust ; I returned  to  the  city; 

I dug  up  my  treasure;  I was  liberal,  yet  1 
“ became  rich  My  skill  in  restoring  health 
v to  the  body  gave  me  frequent  opportu- 
“ tuniticsof  curing  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 
“ I pul  on  the  sacred  vestment*;  1 grew 
“ eminent  beyond  my  merit ; and  it  was 
“ the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  1 should 
“ stand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be 
“ not  oflendrd  ; I boast  of  no  knowledge 
“ that  I have  not  received  : As  the  sand* 
" of  the  desert  drink  tip  the  drops  of  rain, 
“ or  the  dew  of  the  morning,  so  do  I also, 
“ who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the  instruc- 
" lions  of  the  Prophet.  Beiieve  then  that 
it  is  he  w ho  tells  thee,  ail  "know ledge 
is  profane,  which  lerimnr.tr  s in  tin— 
" seif ; and  by  a lite  w asted  in  specula- 
“ rion.  little  even'  of  this  can  be  gained. 
“ Whrit  tlx  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
“ open  before  thee,  thy  mind  shall  be  ir- 
" radiated  in  a moment ; here  thou  canst 
■«  little  more  than  pile  error  upon  error; 
" there  thou  (halt  build  truth  upon  truth. 
" Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vision; 
" and  in  the  mean  time  emulate  the  ta- 
“ gle.  Much  is  in  thy  power;  and.  tbere- 
" fore,  much  is  expected  of  thee.  Tliongh 
" the  Almighty  only  can  give  virtue, 
" yet,  as  a prince,  thou  may’st  stimulate 
" those  to  beneficence,  who  act  from  no 

" higher 
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" higher  motive  than  immediate  interest : 
*'  thou  cans!  not  produce  the  principle, 
“ hut  may's!  enforce  the  practice.  The  re- 
" lief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they 
“ receive  it  from  ostentation,  or  charity  ; 
“ and  the  effect  of  example  is  the  same, 
“ whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain  the 
“ favour  of  God  or  man,  Lc.t  thy  virtue 
“ be  thus  diffused  ; mid  if  Lhou  believes! 
" with  reverence,  thou  shall  be  accepted 
"above.  Farewell.  Mav  the  smile  of 
" Him  » ho  resides  in  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
" vens  be  ti|xin  thee ! and  against  thy 
" name,  in  the  volume  of  His  will,  may 
“ Happiness  be  written  !’’ 

The  King,  whose  doubts,  like  those  of 
Mina,  were  now  removed,  looked  up 
with  a smile  that  communicated  the  joy  of 
his  miud.  He  dismissed  the  prince  to 
his  government  S and  commanded  these 
events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  cud  that 
posterity  may  know  “ that  no  life  is 
“ pleasing  to  God,  but  that  which  is  nse- 
“ ful  to  Mankind."  Adventurer. 

§ 25.  Providence  proved  from  Animal 
Instinct. 

I must  confess  I am  infinitely  delighted 
with  those  speculations  of  nature  which 
are  to  be  made  in  a country  life;  and  as 
my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among 
books  of  natural  history,  1 cannot  forbear 
recollecting,  upon  this  occasion,  the  se- 
veral remarks  which  I have  met  with  in 
authors,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
falls  under  mv  own  obsrn  alion  ; the  ar- 
guments for  Providence,  drawn  from  the 
natural  history  of  onimals,  being,  in  my 
opinion  demonstrative. 

Hie  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is 
different  from  that  of  every  other  kind 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the 
muscles  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
which  docs  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  nnim  d's  way  of  lile, 
than  any  other  cast  or  texture  ot  them 
would  have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures are  Inst  and  hunger:  the  first  is  t\ per- 
petual call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind ; the  latter  to  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  pa- 
rent of  the  young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely 
necessay  for  the  leaving  a posterity.  Some 
creatures  cast  their’ eggs  as  chbnce  directs 
them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther,  as  in- 
sects, and  several  kind  of  fish ; others,  of  a 
nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  deposit 


them  in,  and  there  leave  them,  as  the 
serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich  : others 
hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  until 
it  is  able  to  shit!  for  itself. 

W:  at  can  we  cal!  the’  principle  which 
directs  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
serve a particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  tlirecfs'all  of  the  same  species 
to  work  alter  the  same  model  ? It  cannot 
be  imitation ; for  though  you  hatch  a crow* 
under  a hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  tho 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes 
shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a slick, 
with  all  the  nest  of  the  same  species.  It 
cannot  be  reason ; lor  were  animals  endued 
with  it  to  as  great  a degree  as  a man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours; 
according  to  the  different  conveniencies 
that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  tern* 
per  of  weather  which  raises  this  general 
warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for 
their  security  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce such  infinite  swartns  of  insects  for. 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  their  re- 
spective broods  / 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts, 
and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  young t 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a very  barbarous  experiment  J 
which  I shall  quote  at  length,  ns  1 find  it  itl 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  "my  reader* 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  such  an-ifi* 
stance  of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing 
can  so  effectually  shew  I he  strength  of  that 
principle  in  animals  of  which  1 am  here 
speaking.  " A person,  who  was  well 

skilled  indissections,openc.dabiich,and 
“ as  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisite  torture, 
“ offered  her  one  of  her  young  poppies, 
**  which  she  immediately  fell  a licking  ; 
" and  for  the  lime  seemed  insensible  of 
“ her  pain:  on  the  removal  she  kept  lief 
“ eye  fixed  on  it,  apd  began  a wailing  sort 
" of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed 
“ front  the  loss  of  her  young  one,  than 
“ the  sense  of  her  own  torments.'’ 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love 
in  brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense 
than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  lias 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer 
troublesome  to  the  parent  tban  it  is  useful 
to  the  young ; for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of 
the  latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themselves:  and,  what  isaver^  remarkable 
D 3 cir  cum* 
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circumstanceln  this  partofinstinct,  we  find 
that  the  love  of  the  parent  maybe  length- 
ened out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species  requires  it ; as  we 
may  sec  in  birds  that  drive  away  their 
young  as  soon  ns  they  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if 
they  are  tied  tothe  nest,  or  confined  within 
a cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to 
be  out  of  a rendition  of  supplying  their 
own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  ani- 
mals toascend  from  tire  young  tothe  parent , 
which  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  species : nor  indeed  in  rea- 
aonablecieaturesdoes  it  rise  in  any  propor- 
tion, as  it  spreads  itself  downwards;  for 
in  all  family  a licet  ion,  we  find  protection 
granted,  and  favours  bestowed,  are  greater 
motives  to  love  and  tenderness,  than  satiety, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical 
men  disputing  for  the  reason  of  animals, 
and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  pre- 
judices that  w ill  not  allow  them  the  use 
of  that  faculty. 

Reason  shews  itself  in  all  occurrences  of 
life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  disco- 
very of  such  a talent,  but  what  immedi- 
ately regards  his  own  preservation,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  sp-  cit  s.  Animals  in 
their  generation  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
men;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a 
few  particulars,  ami  lies  in  a v<  ry  narrow 
compass.  Taken  brute  out  of  his  instinct, 
and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  un- 
derstanding.— To  use  an  instance  that 
conics  often  under  observation  : 

With  whatcaution  does  the  hen  provide 
herself  a nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
free  from  noise  ami  disturbance!  When  she 
has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a manner  that  she 
can  rover  them,  what  care  thaw  she  take  in 
turning  them  frequently,  that  all  pans  may 
partake  of  the  vital  warmth!  When  sire 
leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  ami  become 
incapable  of  producing  an  animal!  In  ihe 
summer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  tor  above 
■ two  hours  together;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  rigour  of  the  season  would  chill  ihe 
principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the  young 
one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  at- 
tendance, and  stays  away  hut  half  the  time. 
Whs  it  the  birth  approaches,  with  lmw 
r.iurli  nicely  and  aileiuion  docs  sin- help ! lie 
chick  inbreak  us  prison!  Not  lotakc notice 


of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  providing  it  proper  nourishment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itself;  not  to  men- 
tion her  forsaking  the  ncM  if,  after  the  usual 
time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not 
make  its  appearance.  A chymic.il  opera- 
tion could  not  hr  followed  with  greater  art 
or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of 
a chick;  though  there  are  many  other  birds 
that  shew  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity  in 
all  ihe  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  Ihe  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all 
this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation  of 
the  species), considered  in  other  respects,  is 
without  the  least  glimmerings  of  thought 
or  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a piece  of 
chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner : she  is  insensible  of  any  in- 
creaseordiminution  in  the  number  ol  those 
she  lays : she  docs  not  distinguish  between 
her  own  and  those  of  another  species;  and 
when  the  birth  appears  of  nev  cr  so  different 
a bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all 
these  circumstances,  which  do  not  cam’ 
an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
hersi  If  or  her  species,  she  is  a very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  mysteriousin  nature, thau  this  instinct 
in  animals,  w hich  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  projierties  in  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  works  after  so  odd  a 
manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  facul- 
ty of  ail  intellectual  being.  For  my  own 
part,  1 look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle 
ol  grat  itation  in  tnxlies,  which  is  not  to  ho 
explained  by  any  known  qualities  inherent 
in  Hie  bodies  themselves,  nor  from  any 
laws  of  mechanism,  but,  according  to  the 
best  notions  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
is  an  immediate  impression  from  the  first 
Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in 
the  creatures.  Spectator. 

§ 2 6.  The  Xrressity  nf  farming  religious 
Pi  ampler  ut  an  eurly  rtge. 

As  soon  as  you  arc  capable  ol  reflection, 
you  must  pcrcrive  that  there  is  a right  and 
wrong  in  tinman  actions.  You  sec  that 
those  who  are  born  with  the  same  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  are  not  all  equally  pros- 
perous iu  the  course  ol  life.  While  some  of 
them,  by  wiseaud  steady  conduct,  attain 
distinction  in  the  world, and  passtheirdays 
with  comtorl  and  honour;  others  of  the 
same  rank,  hy  mean  and  vicious  behaviour, 
forfeit  iheadvaulagcsol  their  birth,  involve 
tlumsehcs  in  much  misery,  and  end  ip 
• being 
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being  a disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a bur- 
den on  mcirty.  Early,  then, you  may  learn 
that  it  is  nut  on  the  external  condition  in 
which  you  tind  yourselves  placed,  bnt  on 
the  part  which  you  are  to  act,  that  your 
welfare  or  unhappiness,  your  honour  or 
infamy,  depend.  Now,  when  beginning 
to  act  that  part,  what  can  be  of  a greater 
mams  nt  than  to  regulate  your  (dan  of  con- 
duct with  the  most  seriousaitrnlion,  before 
yua  have  yet  committed  any  fatal  or  irre- 
trievable errors  ? If,  instead  of  exerting  re- 
flection for  this  valuable  purpose,  you  de- 
liver yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a time,  to 
sloth  and  pleasure;  if  you  refuse  tolisten  to 
any  counsellor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to 
any  pursuit,  except  that  of  amusement ; if 
you  allow  yourselves  to  float  loose  and 
careless  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive 
any  direction  which  the  current  of  fashion 
may  chance  to  give  you  ; what  can  you 
expect  to  follow  from  such  beginnings  ? 
While  so  many  around  you  are  undergo- 
ing the  sad  cons-rptcnccsof  a like  indiscre- 
tion, for  what  reason  shall  not  these  con- 
sequences extend  to  you?  Stull  you  only 
attain  success  without  that  preparation , and 
escape  dangers  without  that  precaution, 
w hich  is  required  of  others  ? Shall  happi- 
ness grow  up  to  you  of  its  own  accord, and 
solicit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  ihe  rest 
ol  inankinsl.it  isthefruitnf lung  cultivation, 
and  tire  acquisition  of  labour  and  care  : — 
Deceive  not  yourselves  with  such  arrogant 
hopes.  Whatever  In-  your  rank,  Provi- 
dence will  not,  lor  your  sake.,  reverse  its 
established  order.  Hy  listening  to  wise  ad- 
monitions, and  tempering  the  vivacity  of 
youth  will)  a proper  mixture  of  serious 
On  •light,  you  may  ensure  cheerfulness  for 
the  rest  of  your  life;  bul  by  delivering 
yourselves  ni>  at  present  to  giddiness  .’.id  ■ 
levity,  yon  1 ly  the  loillldalUH)  of  lasting 
heaviness  of  heart.  Blair. 

| 27.  7 Vie  Bcqui'ilinn  1 if  virtuous  Di' po- 
sitions ami  Halits  a nrecsssiry  Part  of 

LAutiUiun. 

When  yny  look  forward  In  those  plans 
of  life,  which  eiilter  your  circumstances 
have  suggested,  or  your  friends  have  pro- 
posed, you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  order  to  pursue  them  with 
advantage,  some  previous  discipline  is  re- 
quisite. Be  assured,  that  whatever  is  to  be 
your  profession,  no  education  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  your  success,  than  the  acquire- 
ment of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits, 
litis  is  the  universal  preparation  for  every 


cliaracter.and  every  station  in  life.Badasthe 
world  is,  respect  is  always  paid  to  virtue. 
In  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs  it 
will  he  fount!,  that  a plain  understanding, 
joined  with  acknowledged  worth,  contri- 
butes more  to  prosperity,  than  the  brightest 
parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whether 
science,  or  business,  nr  public  life,  be  your 
aim,  virtue  still  enters,  for  a principal 
share,  into  all  those  great  departments  of 
society.  It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in 
every  liberal  art ; with  reputation,  in  every 
branch  cf  fair  and  useful  business  ; with 
distinction,  in  every  puhlic  station.  The 
vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the 
weight  which  it  adds  to  character;  the 
generous  sentiments  which  it  breathes  ; 
the  undaunted  spirit  which  it  inspires,  the 
ardour  of  religion  which  it  quickens,  the 
freedom  which  it  procures  from  pernicious 
and  dishonourable  avocations,  are  the 
foundations  of  all  that  is  high  in  fame  or 
great  in  success  among  men.  Whatever 
ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you 
now  possess,  virtue  is  3 necessary  requisite, 
in  order  to  their  .shining  with  properluslre. 
Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest 
form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  within 
corresponds  to  the  pleasing  appearance' 
without.  Short  arc  the  triumphs  of  wit, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  he  the  vt  hide  of 
malice.  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first 
attract  the  attention,  you  can  hold  the 
rsteam  and  secure  the  hrarts  of  others 
only  by  amiable  dis|M)sitions  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  mind.  These  are 
the  qualities  whose  influence  will  lasfr 
when  the  lustre  of  all  that  once  sparkled 
and  dazzled  has  passed  away.  Hid. 

§ 29.  The  Happiness  and  Dignity  rf 

Manhood  depend  upon  the  Conduit  of 

the  youthful  rlgc. 

let  not  the  sea-on  of  youth  be  barren  of 
improvements,  so  essential  to  your  felicity 
and  honour.  Your  character  is  no  v of 
your  own  forming  : your  fate  is  in  somo 
measure  put  into  your  own  bands.  Your 
nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  soft.  Habits 
have  not  established  their  dominion.  Pre- 
judices have  not  preoccupied  your  under- 
standing. The  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debase  your  affections.  All 
your  powers  are  more  vigorous,  disem- 
barrassed and  free,  than  they  will  b at 
any  future  period.  Whatever  impu  sc  you 
now  give  to  your  desires  aud  passions,  the 
direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  litc  is  to 
D A ruu 
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run  ; nay,  it  may  determine  an  everlasting 
Issue.  Consider  then  the  employment  of 
this  important  period*  as  the  highest  trust 
which  shall  ever  be  committed  to  you ; as, 
in  a great  measurr,  decisive  of  your  hap- 
piness, in  time  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  eat  h,  by  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  affects  the  produc- 
tions of  what  is  next  in  course  ; so,  in  hu- 
man life,  every  period  of  our  are,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influences  the 
happiness  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Vir- 
tuous youth  gradually  brings'  forward  ac- 
complished and  flourishing  manhood ; and 
such  manhood  passes  of  itself,  without  un- 
easiness, into  respectable  and  tranquil  old 
•ge.  But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its 
regular  course,  disorder  takes  plaoe  in  the 
moral,  just  as  in  Lite  vegetable  world . I f the 
spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer 
there  will  he  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no 
fruit:  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without 
improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemp- 
tible, and  old  age  miserable.  Hlair. 

§ 29.  Piety  to  God  the  Foundation  of  good 
Alorals. 

What  I shall  first  recommend  is  pietv  to 
God.  With  this  I begin,  both  as  the  foun- 
dation of  good  morals,  and  as  a disposition 
particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in 
youth.  Tobc  void  of  it,  argues  a cold  heart, 
destitute  of  some  of  the  best  aftections 
which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the 
season  of  warm  and  generous  emotions. 
The  heart  should  then  spontaneously  rise 
into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great ; glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ; 
and  melt  at  the  discovery  of  tenderness  and 
goodness.  W here  can  any  object  be  found, 
so  proper  to  kindle  those  aftections.  as  the 
Father  of  the  universe, and  the  Author  of 
all  felicity!  Unmoved  by  veneration,  can 
you  eonternfflirtetllat  grandeur  and  majesty 
which  his  v did, s every  where  display?  I 11- 
touehed  by  gratitude,  can  you  view  that 
profusion  of  good,  which,  in  this  pleasing 
season  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours 
around  you?  Happy  in  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  those  with  whom  you  arc  con- 
nected, look  up  to  die  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  inspirerof  all  the  friendship  which  has 
ever  been  shevn  you  by  others  ; himself 
your  best  and  your  first  friend ; formerly, 
the  supporter  ofyour  infancy , and  (he  guide 
of  your  ctuldhwid : now  the  guardian  of 
your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your ’coming 
years.  View  religious  homage  as  aaiatu 
yaJ  expression  of  gratitude  to  1dm  lor  all 


hisgoodmss.  Consider  it  as  the  sen  ire 
of  the  God  of  your  fathers ; of  him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you  ; of  him 
whom  in  former  ages  your  ancestor*  ho- 
noured ; and  by  w hom  they-  are  now  re- 
warded and  blessed  in  heaven.  Connected 
with  so  many  tender  sensibilities  ol  soul  let 
religion  be  with  you,  not  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren offspring  of  s|H'eulatiois.  but  the  warm 
and  vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart.  Hid. 

§ 30.  Ilcligion  never  to  be  treated  with 
Levity. 

Impress  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.  Let  no  wantonness  of 
youthful  spirits,  no  compliance  with  the 
intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  lietray 
you  into  profane  sallies.  Besides  the  guilt 
which  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a 
moie  odious  appearance  of  petulance  and 
presumption  to  youth,  than  the  affectation 
of  treating  religion  with  levity.  Instead  of 
being  an  evidence  of  superior  understand- 
ing, it  discovers  a pert  and  shallow  mind ; 
which,  vain  of  the  first  sinatterings  ofknow- 
ledge,  presumes  to  make  light  of  what  the 
rest  of  mankind  res  ere.  At  the  same  time,' 
you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when  exhorted 
to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come more  formal  and  solemn  in  your 
manners  than  others  of  the  same  years ; or 
to  erect  yourselves  into  supercilious  re- 
provers of  those  around  you . The  spirit  of 
true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and  atia- 
bility.  it  gives  a native  unaffected  case  to 
the  behaviour.  It  is  social,  kind,  and  cheer- 
ful ; tar  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  illi- 
beral superstition  which  clouds  the  brow; 
sharpens  the  temper,  dejects  the  spirit, 
and  teaches  men  to  tit  themselves  for  ano- 
ther world,  by  neglecting  the  concerns  of 
this.  Let  your  religion,  on  the  contrary, 
connect  preparation  for  Heaven  with  an 
honourable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  active 
life.  Of  such  religion  discover,  on  every 
proper  occasion,  that  you  are  not  ashamed) 
but  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  osteu- 
talion  of  it  before  the  world.  Ibid. 

§31.  Modesty  and  Docility  to  be  joined 
to  Piety. 

To  piety  join  modesty  and  docility, 
reference  of  your  parents,  and  submis- 
sion to  those  who  are  'your  superiors  in 
knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  years.  De- 
pt ndener  and  obedience  belong  to  youth. 
Modesty  is  one  of  its  ehiet  ornaments;  and 
has  ever  been  esteemed  a presage  of  rising 
merit.  \Y  lit  u entering  on  the  career  of 
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lift,  it  is  your  part,  not  to  assume  the 
reins  as  yet  in  your  hands ; but  to  com- 
mit yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more 
experienced,  and  to  become  wise  by  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
you.  Of  all  the  tollies  incident  to  youth, 
there  are  none  which  either  deform  its 
present  appearance,  or  blast  the  prospects 
of  its  future  prosperity,  more  than  self- 
conceit,  presumption,  and  obstinacy.  By 
checking  its  natural  progress  in  improve- 
ment, they  fix  it  in  long  immaturity ; and 
frequently  produce  mischiefs  which  can 
never  be  repaired.  Yet  these  arc  vices  too 
commonly  found  among  the  young.  Big 
with  enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they 
resolve  to  trust  for  success  to  none  but 
themselves,  hull  of  their  own  abilities, 
they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are 
given  them  by  their  friends,  as  the  timo- 
rous suggestions  of  age.  Too  wise  to  leant, 
too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward  to 
Ite  restrained,  they  plunge,  with  precipitant 
indiscretion,  into  the  midst  of  all  the  dan- 
gers with  which  life  abounds.  Blair. 

\ 32.  Sincerity  and  Truth  recommended. 

It  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  you  sin- 
cerity ami  truth.  This  is  the  basis  of  every 
virtue.  T hat  darkness  of  character,  w here 
we  can  see  no  heart ; those  foldings  of  art, 
through  which  no  native  a diction  is  allowed 
to  penetrate,  present  an  object,  unamiahle 
in  every  season  of  like,  but  particularly 
odious  in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  die 
heart  is  warm,  when  die  emotions  are 
strong,  and  when  nature  is  expect'  d to 
shew  herself  free  am!  open,  you  can  already 
smile  and  deceive,  what  arc  we  to  look 
for,  when  you  shall  be  no  longer  hackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  n:eii ; when  interest  shall 
have  completed  the  obduration  of  your 
heart,  and  experience  sliall  have  improved 
you  in  all  die  arts  of  guile  ? Dissimulation 
in  youth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old 
age.  Its  first  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen 
ot  growing  dqiravity  and  future  shame.  It 
degrades  parts  and  learning;  obscures  the 
lustre  ot  every  accomplishment;  and  sinks 
you  into  contempt  with  God  and  man.  As 
you  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  or  the  esteem  of  the  world,  culti- 
vate the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, be  direct  and  consistent.  Inge- 
nuity and  candour  possess  the  most  power- 
ful charm : they  ties  peak  universal  favour, 
4nd  cany  an  apology  for  almost  every  fail- 
ing- The  path  of  truth  is  a plain  and  safe 
path : that  of  farls'Aood  is  a • perplexing 


maze.  After  the  first  departure  from  siif- 
cerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  stop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another ; 
till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  in- 
creases, yon  are  left  entangled  in  your  own 
snare.  Deceit  discovers  a little  mind,  which 
stops-  at  temporary  expedients,  w itliout 
rising  to  comprehensive  views  of  conduct. 
It  betrays,  at  the  same  time,  a dastardly 
spirit.  It  is  the  resource  of  one  w ho  w ants 
courage  to  avow  his  designs  or  to  rest  upon 
himself.  Whereas  , openness  of  character 
displays  that  generous  boldness,  which 
ought  to  distinguish  youth.  To  set  out  in 
the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a 
crafty  attention  to  interest,  betokens  one 
who  is  destined  for  creeping  through  the 
inferior  walks  of  life : but  to  give  an  early 
preference  to  honour  above  gain,  when 
they  stand  in  competition ; to  despise  every 
advantage,  which  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out dishonest  arts;  to  brook  no  meanness, 
and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation  ; are  the 
indications  of  a great  mind,  the  presages 
of  future  eminent.-  and  distinction  in  life. 
At  the  same  time  this  virtuous  sincerity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  prudent 
vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  opposed  td 
cunning,  not  to  true  wisdom.  It  is  not  the 
simplicity  pf  a weak  and  improvident,  but 
file  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind; 
of  one  who  scorns  deceit,  because  he  ac- 
counts it  both  base  and  unprofitable;  and 
who  seeks  no  disguise,  because  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Hid'. 

§ 33.  Benevolence  and  Humanity.  : 
Youth  is  the  proper  season  of  cultivat- 
ing the  benevolent  and  humane  ailections. 
Asa  great  part  of  your  happiness  is  to  de- 
pend on  file  connexions  which  you  form 
with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance  that 
you  acquirrf  betimes  the  temper  and  the 
manners  which  will  render  such  connexions 
comfortable.  Let  a sense  of  justice  be 
the  foundation  of  all  j our  social  qualities. 
In  your  most  early  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  even  in  your  youthful  amuse- 
ments, let  no  unfairness  be  found.  Engrave 
on  your  mind  that  sacred  rule  of  * doing 
m all  things  to  others,  according  as  you 
wish  that  fiiey  should  do  unto  you.'  For 
this  eiid,  impress  yourselves  with  a deep 
sense  of  the  original  and  natural  equality 
of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or 
fortune  you  possess,  never  display  them 
with  an  ostentatious  superiority.  Leave 
the  subordinations  of  rank  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  more  advanced  years.  At 
- present 
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present  it  becomes  you  to  net  among  your 
companions,  as  man  with  man.  Remem- 
ber how  unknown  to  you  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world  ; and  how  often  they, 
on  whom  ignorant  ami  contemptuous 
young  men  once  looked  dots  n with  scorn. 
Lave  risen  to  be  their  superiors  in  future 
years.  Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which 
you  never  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Graceful 
in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  the 
heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let 
not  rase  and  indulgence  contract  your  af- 
fections, and  wrap  you  up  in  selfish  en- 
joyment. Accustom  yourselves  to  think 
of  the  distresses  of  human  life;  of  the 
solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and 
the  weeping  orphan.  Never  sport  with 
pain  and  distress,  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments ; nor  treat  even  tlic  meanest  in- 
aeet  with  wanton  cruelty.  Blair. 

§ 34.  Courtesy  and  engaging  Manners. 

In  order  to  render  yourselves  amiable  in 
society,  correct  every  appearance  of  harsh- 
ness in  behaviour.  1*1  that  courtesy  dis- 
tinguish your  demeanour,  which  springs 
not  so  much  from  studied  politeness,  as 
from  a mild  and  gentle  heart.  Follow  the 
customs  of  the  world  in  matters  indifferent ; 
but  stop  when  they  become  sinful.  Let 
your  manners  be  simple  and  natural ; and 
of  course  they  will  be  engaging.  Affec- 
tation is  certain  deformity,  by  forming 
yourselves  on  fantastic  models,  and  vying 
with  one  another  in  every  reigning  folly, 
the  young  begin  with  being  ridiculous, 
and  end  in  being  vicious  and  immoral. 

lliil. 

f 35 . Temperance  in  Pleasure  recommended. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 
temperance  in  pleasure.  Let  me  admonish 
them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thousands,  from  race  to  race,  contiuue  to 
split.  The  love  of  pleasure,  natural  to 
man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
this  age  w ith  excessive  ardour.  Novchy 
adds  fresh  charms,  as  yet,  to  every  grati- 
fication. The  world  appears  to  spread  a 
continual  feast ; and  health,  vigour,  and 
high  spirits,  invite  them  to  partake  nf  it 
without  restraint.  In  vain  we  warn  them 
of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accused  of 
insufferable  severity,  in  prohibiting  enjoy- 
ment ; and  the  old,  when  they  offer  their 
admonition,  arc  upbraided  with  having 
forgot  that  they  once  were  young. — And 
yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do  the  constraints 
of  religion,  and  the  oounsels  of  age,  with 


respect  to  pleasure,  amount  ? They  may 
all  be  comprised  in  a few  words — not  to 
hurt  yourselves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by 
your  pursuit  ot  pleasure.  Within  these 
bounds,  pleasure  is  lawful;  bey  oil',  them 
it  becomes  criminal,  because  it  is  ruinous. 
Are  these  restraints  any  other  than  what 
a wise  man  would  choose  to  impose  on 
himself?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce 
pleasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  safety.  In- 
stead ot'  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to 
pursue  it  on  an  exten-ivt-  plan.  We  pro- 
pose measuies  for  securing  its  possession, 
and  for  prolonging  its  duration.  Ibid. 

$ 36.  irhntrrer  violates  Nature,  cannot 
afford  true  Pleasure. 

Consult  your  whole  nature.  Consider 
yoursclvis  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as 
rational  beings  ; not  only  as  rational,  but 
social ; not  only  as  social,  but  immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of 
these  respects  cannot  afford  true  pleasure; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
essential  part  of  the  vital  system  can  pro- 
mote health.  For  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion, we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  nor  to  the  testimony 
ot  the  aged,  but  to  yourselves,  and  your 
own  experience.  We  ask,  whether  yon 
have  not  found,  that  in  a course  of  cri- 
minal excess,  your  pleasure  was  more  than 
compensated  by  succeeding  pain  ? Whe- 
ther, if  not  from  every  particular  instance, 
yet  front  every  habit,  at  least,  of  unlawful 
gratification,  there  did  not  spring  some 
thorn  to  wound  you  ; there  did  not  arise 
some  consequence  to  make  you  repent  of 
it  in  the  issue  ? How  long  will  you  repeat 
tlic  same  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and 
tamely  expose  yourselves  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  snare  ? If  you  have  any  consi- 
deration, or  any  firmness  left,  avoid  temp- 
tations, for  which  you  have  found  your- 
selves unequal,  with  as  much  care  as  you 
would  shun  pestilential  infection.  Break 
off  all  connexions  with  the  loose  and  pro- 
fligate. Ibid. 

§ 3~.  Irregular  Pleasures. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular 
pleasures  in  youth,  how  many  amiable 
dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed  ! 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers 
are  suppressed  ! How  many  flattering 
hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally 
extinguished  1 Who  but  must  drop  a tear 
over  human  nature,  when  be  beholds  that 
morning,  which  arose  so  bright,  overcast 

with 
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with  such  untimely  darkness;  that  good- 
bumour,  which  once  captivated  all  hearts, 
that  vivacity  which  sparkled  in  every  com- 
pany, those  abilities  which  were  titled  tor 
adorning  the  highest  stations,  all  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality ; and  one, 
who  was  formed  for  runuing  the  fair  ca- 
reer of  life  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem, 
cut  oil  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his 
course;  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into 
insignificancy  and  contempt ! — These,  O 
sinful  Pleasure,  are  thy  implies ! It  is 
thus  that,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of 
Cod  and  man,  thou  degrades!  human  ho- 
nour, and  blast.  st  the  opening  prospects  of 
human  felicity ! Blair. 

§ 38.  Industry  and  Application. 

Diligence,  industry,  and  proper  im- 
provement of  lime,  are  material  dunes  of 
the  young.  To  no  purpose  are  they  en- 
dowed with  the  best  abilities,  if  they  want 
activity  for  exerting  them.  Unavailing, 
in  this  case,  will  be  every  direction  that 
can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  welfare.  In  youth,  the 
habits  of  industry  are  most  easily  acquired: 
in  youth  the  incentives  to  it  aie  strongest, 
from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emu- 
lation and  hope,  from  all  the  prospects 
which  the  beginning  of  life  alfords.  If, 
dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish 
in  slothful  inaction,  wbat  will  be  abe  to 
quicken  the  more  sluggish  current  of  ad- 
vancing years?  Industry  is  uot  only  the 
instrument  of  improvement,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  pleasure.  Nothing  is  so  oppo- 
site to  the  true  enjoyment  of  lite,  as  the  re- 
laxed and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 
He  who  is  a stranger  to  industry,  may 

Ksess,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is 
suronly  which  gives  the  relish  to  plea- 
sure. It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every 
good  man.  It  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  our  possessing  a sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Moth  is  so  inconsistent  with 
both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  whether 
it  be  a greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health 
aud  happiness.  Inactive  as  it  is  in  itself, 
its  effects  are  fatally  powerful.  T hough  it 
appear  n slowly-flowing  stream,  yet  it  un- 
dermines all  that  is  stable  and  flourishing. 
It  not  only  saps  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue,  but  pours  upon  you  a dgluge  of 
crimei  and  evils.  It  is  like  water  which 
first  putrefies  by  stagnation,  and  then  sends 
npnoxiousvapours, and  tills  the  atmosphere 
with  death.  Fly,  therefore,  from  idleness, 
as  the  certain  parent  both  of  guilt  and  of 
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ruin.  And  under  idleness  I include,  not 
mere  inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 
trifling  occupations,  in  wh'ch  ;oo  many 
saunter  away  their  youth;  perp- . '.ally  en- 
gaged in  frivolous  society,  or  pubi:  : amuse- 
ments; in  die  labours  of  dress,  or  the 
ostentation  of  their  persons.— Is  this  the 
foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  use- 
fulness and  esteem  ? By  so  b accomplish- 
ments do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
selves to  the  thinking  pan  of  the  world, 
and  to  answer  the  expectations  of  your 
fiicntis  and  your  country  ?— Amusement* 
youth  requires : it  were  vaiu,  it  were 
cruel,  to  prohibit  them.  But,  though  al- 
lowable as  the  relaxation,  they  are  most 
culpable  as  the  business  of  tire  young. 
For  they  then  become  the  gulph  of  time, 
and  the  poison  of  the  mind.  They  foment 
bjd  passions  'liny  weaken  the  manly 
powers.  Tl  ey  sink  the  native  vigour  of 
youth  into  contemptible  effeiniunry. 

Hid. 

$ 3p.  The  Employment  of  Time. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dan- 
gerous waste,  seek  to  fill  it  with  employ- 
ments which  you  may  review  with  satis- 
faction. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  must  honourable  occupdions  of 
youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers  a liberal 
mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  accom- 
plishments and  many  virtues.  But  though 
your  train  of  life  should  not  lead  von  to 
study,  the  course  of  education  always  fur- 
nishes proper  employments  to  a well  dis- 
posed mind.  Whatever  you  pursue,  be 
emulous  toexcel.  Generous  ambition,  and 
sensibility  to  praise,  are,  especially  at  your 
age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think 
not,  that  any  affluence  of  fortune,  or  any 
elevation  of  rank,  exempts  yon  from  the 
duties  < f application  and  industry.  In- 
dustry is  the  law  of  our  being  ; it  is  the 
demand  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of  God. 
Remember  always,  that  the  years  which 
now  pass  over  your  heads  leave  perma- 
nent memorials  behind  them.  From  yonr 
thoughtless  minds  they  may  escape;  but 
they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God. 
They  form  an  important  part  of  the  register 
of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear  tes- 
timony, either  for  or  against  you,  at  that 
day  when,  for  all  your  actions,  but  parti- 
cularly for  the  employments  uf  youth,  you 
must  give  an  account  to  God.  Whether 
your  future  course  is  destiued  to  be  long 
or  short,  after  this  manner  it  shnnVl  com- 
mence; and,  ifitQontinnc  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted. 
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ducted,  its  conclusion,  at  what  time  soever 
it  arrives,  will  not  be  inglorious  <r  un- 
happy. Blair. 

$ 40.  The  Net  rssity  of  denendi it  "for  Suc- 
cess on  the  Bi'essing  of  Heaven. 

Let  me  finish  the  subject,  with  recalling 
your  atti  ntion  to  that  iipendcuce  on  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  widen,  amidst  all  your 
endeavours  after  improvement,  y.  -nought 
continually  to  preserve.  It  is  Uncommon 
with  the  young,  even  when  they  tesolve 
to  tread  tire  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to 
set  out  with  presumptuous  confidence  in 
themselves.  Trusting  to  their  own  abili- 
ties tui  carrying  them  successfully  through 
life,  tiiet  are  careless  of  applying  to  God, 
or.  of  deriving  any  assistance  Iron)  what 
they  arc  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  disci- 
pline of  religion.  Alas ! how  little  do 
they  know  the  dangers  w hich  await  them ! 
Neither  human  wisdom,  nor  human  virtue, 
unsup|iorted  by  trligion,  arc  equal  for  the 
trying  situations  which  often  occur  in  life. 
By  the  shock  of  temptation,  how  frequent- 
ly have  the  most  virtuous  intentions  been 
overthrown!  Under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
aster, how  often  has  the  greatest  constancy 
sunk ! Destitute  ot  the  favour  of  God,  you 
are  in  no  better  situation,  with  all  your 
boasted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wan- 
der in  a trackless  desert,  without  any  guide 
to  conduct  them,  or  any  shelter  to  cover 
them  from  the  gathering  storm.  Correct, 
then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Ex|>ect 
not  that  your  happiness  can  be  inde|>en- 
dent  of  him  who  made  you.  By  faith  and 
repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  llie  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  Heaven.  Iiid. 

$ 41.  The  Necessity  of  an  early  and  close 
application  to  Wisdom. 

It  is  necessary  to  habituate  our  minds,  in 
our  younger  years,  to  some  employment 
which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill 
the  capacity  ot  the  soul  at  a riper  age. 
for  however  we  may  roam  in  youth  from 
folly  to  folly,  too  volatile  for  rest,  too  soft 
and  effeminate  for  industry,  everambitious 
to  make  a splendid  figure;  yet  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  outgrow  the  relish 
of  childish  amusements  : and  if  we  are 
not  provided  with  a taste  for  manly  satis- 
factions to  succeed  in  their  room,  we  roust 
of  course  become  miserable,  at  an  age 
more  dilficult  to  be  pleased.  While  men, 
however  unthinking  and  unemplojed,  en- 
)•>)  an  in  xlmuuibtc  flow  of  vigorous  spi- 


rits; a constant  succession  of  gay  ideas, 
which  flatter  and  sport  in  the  brain,  makes 
them  pleased  with  themselves,  ana  with 
every  Irohc  as  trifling  as  themselves  : but 
when  the  ferment  of  their  blood  abates, 
and  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  like  ibe 
morning  dew,  passesaway,  their  sjririts  flag 
tor  w ant  of  entertainments  more  satisfac- 
tory in  themselves,  and  more  suited  to  a 
manly  age;  and  the  soul,  from  a sprightly 
impertinence,  from  quick  sen-ations,  and 
florid  desires,  subsides  into  a dead  calm, 
and  sinks  into  a flat  stupidity.  The  fire 
of  a glowing  imagination  (the  property  of 
youth)  may  make  folly  look  pleasing,  and 
i<  nd  a beauty  to  objects,  which  have  none 
inherent  in  them  ; just  as  the  sun-beams 
may  paint  a cloud,  and  diversify  it  with 
beautiful  stains  of  light,  however  dark, 
unsubstantial,  and  empty  in  itself.  But  no- 
thing can  shine  with  nndiminished  lustre, 
but  religion  and  knowledge,  which  arc 
essentially  and  intrinsically  bright.  Take 
it  therefore  for  granted,  which  you  will 
find  by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be 
long  entertaining,  but  what  is  in  some 
measure  beneficial ; became  nothing  else 
will  bear  a calm  and  sedate  review. 

You  may  be  fancied  for  a while,  upon 
the  account  of  good-nature,  the  insepa- 
rable attendant  upon  a flush  of  sanguine 
health,  and  a fulness  of  youthful  spirits: 
but  you  will  find,  in  process  ot'  time,  that 
among  the  wise  and  good,  useless  good- 
nature is  the  object  of  pity,  ill-nature  of 
hatred  ; but  nature,  beautified  and  im- 
proved by  an  assemblage  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual endowments,  is  the  ouly  object 
of  a solid  and  lasting  esteem.  Seed. 

$ 42.  The  Unhappiness  consequent  on  the 

Neglect  of  early  improving  the  Mind. 

There  is  not  a greater  inlet  to  misery 
and  vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  not  know, 
ing  how  to  pass  our  vacant  hours.  For 
what  remains  to  be  done,  when  the  first 
part  of  their  lives,  who  are  not  brought  up 
to  any  manual  employment,  is  slipt  away 
without  an  acquired  relish  tor  reading,  or 
tastefor  other  rational  satisfactions?— That 
they  should  pursue  their  pleasures  ?— But, 
religion  apart,  common  prudence  will  warn 
them  to  tie  up  the  wheel  as  they  begin  to 
go  down  the  hill  of  life.  Shall  they  then 
apply  themselves  to  their  studies  ? Alas! 
the  seed-time  is  already  past : The  enter- 
prising and  spirited  ardour  of  youth  being 
over,  without  having  been  applied  to  those 
valuable  purposes  for  which  it  was  given. 
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aTt  ambition  of  excelling  upon  generous 
and  laudable  schemes  quite  stagnates.  If 
they  have  not  some  poor  expedient  to  de- 
ceive the  time,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, to  deceive  themselves,  the  length 
of  a day  will  seem  tedious  to  them,  who, 
perhaps,  have  the  unreasonableness  to 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  lifein  general. 
When  the  former  part  of  our  life  has  been 
nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end  of  it 
can  be  nothing  but  Vexation.  In  short, 
we  must  be  miserable,  without  some  em- 
ployment to  fix,  or  some  amusement  to 
dissipate  our  thoughts:  the  latter  we  can- 
not command  in  all  places,  nor  relish  at  all 
times;  and  therefore  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  former.  We  may  pursue 
this  or  that  new  pleasure;  we  may  be 
fond  for  a while  of  anew  acquisition ; but 
when  the  graces  of  novelty  are  worn  off, 
and  the  briskness  of  our  first  desire  is 
over,  the  transition  is  very  quick  and  sud- 
den, from  an  eager  fondness  to  a cool  in- 
difference. Hence  there  is  a restless  agi- 
tation in  our  minds,  still  craving  some- 
thing new,  still  unsatisfied  with  it,  when 
possessed;  till  melancholy  increases,  as 
we  advance  in  years,  like  shadows  length- 
ening towards  the  close  of  day. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  of  this  stamp  are 
continually  complaining  that  the  times  are 
altered  for  the  worse : Because  the  spright- 
liness of  their  youth  represented  every 
thing  in  the  most  engaging  light ; and 
when  men  are  in  high  good  humour  with 
themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  so  with  all 
around;  the  face  of  nature  brightens  up, 
and  the  sun  shines  with  a more  agreeable 
lustre;  but  when  old  age  has  cut  thdm 
oft  trora  the  enjoyment  of  false  pleasures, 
and  habitual  vice  has  given  them  a distaste 
for  the  only  true  and  lasting  delights ; 
when  a retrospect  of  their  past  lives  pre- 
sents nmhing  toView  but  one  wide  tract  of 
uncultivated  ground ; a soul  distempered 
with  spleen,  remorse,  and  insensibility  of 
each  rational  satisfaction,  darkens  and 
discolours  every  object ; and  the  change  is 
not  in  the  times,  but  in  them,  who  have 
been  forsaken  by  those  gratifications 
which  they  would  not  forsake. 

How  much  otherwise  is  it  with  those 
who  have  laid  up  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
knowledge!  When  a man  has  been  laying 
°ut  that  time  in  the  pursuit  of  some  great 
*od  important  truth,  which  others  waste  in 
» circle  of  gay  follies,  he  is  conscious  of 
having  acted  op  to  the  dignity  of  bis  na- 
V*tCi  and  from  that  consciousness  there 
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results  that  serene  complacency,  which, 
though  not  so  violent,  is  much  prefetable 
to  (be  pleasures  of  the  animal  life.  He  can 
travel  on  from  strength  to  strength : for, 
in  literature  as  in  war,  each  new  conquest 
which  he  gains  empowers  him  to  push  his 
conquests  still  farther,  and  to  enlarge  the 
empire,  of  reason  : thus  he  is  everin  a pro- 
gressive state,  still  making  dcw  acquire- 
ments, still  animated  with  hopes  of  future 
discoveries.  Seed. 

§ 43.  Great  Talents  not  requisite  for  the 
common  Duties  oj  Life. 

Some  may  allege,  in  bar  to  what  I 
have  said,  as  an  excuse  for  their  indolence, 
the -want  of  proper  talents  to  makeany  pro- 
gress in  learning.  To  which  I answer,  that 
tew  stations  require  uncommonabilities  to 
discha  rge  them  well  ;for  the  ordinary  offices 
of  life,  that  share  of  apprehension  which 
falls  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  provided  we 
improve  it,  will  serve  well  enough.  Bright 
and  sparkling  parts  are  like  diamonds, 
which  may  adorn  the  proprietor,  but  are 
not  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  world: 
whereas  common  senseis  like  current  coin; 
wc  have  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  occasion  for  it : and  if  we 
would  but  call  it  into  action,  it  would 
carry  us  much  greater  lengths  than  we 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  Mm  may  extol,  as 
much  as  they  please,  fine,  exalted,  and  su- 
perior sense;  yet  common  sense,  if  attend-  , 
cd  with  humility  and  industry,  is  t!  r best 
guide  to  beneficial  truth,  and  the  best  pre- 
servative against  any  fatal  errors  it,  know- 
ledge. and  notorious  misconducts  in  life. 
For  none  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
more  liable  to  error,  than  those  who  have 
a distaste  for  plain  sober  sense  and  dry  rea- 
soning; which  yet  is  the  case  of  those 
whose  warm  and  elevated  imagination, 
whose  uncommon  fire  and  vivacity,  make 
them  iu  lave  with  nothing  but  what  is 
striking,  marvellous,  and  dazzling;  for 
great  wits,  like  great  beauties,  look  upon 
mere  esteem  as  a fiat  insipid  thing;  • la- 
thing less  than  admiration  will  content 
them.  To  gain  the  good  will  of  nun- 
kind,  by  being  useful  to  them,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  a poor,  low,  groveling  aim;  their 
ambition  is,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  them,  by  dazzling  and  surprising 
them ; a temper  which  draws  them  off 
from  the  love  of  truth,  and  consequently 
subjects  them  to-gross  mistakes;  (or  they 
will  not  love  truth  as  such;  they  will  love 
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it  only  when  it  happens  to  be  surprising 
and  uncommon,  which  few  important 
truths  are.  The  love  of  novelty  will  be 
the  predominant  passion;  that  of  truth  will 
only  influence  them,  what  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  it.  Perhaps  nothing  sooner 
misleads  men  out  of  the  road  of  truth,  than 
to  have  the  wild,  dancing  light  of  a bright 
imagination  playing  before  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  too  much  life  and  spirit  to  have 
patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
a subject,  and  trace  up  every  argument, 
through  a long  tedious  process,  to  its  ori- 
ginal. Perhaps  they  have  that  delicacy 
of  make  which  (its  them  for  a swilt  and 
speedy  race,  hut  does  not  enable  them  to 
rarry  a great  weight,  or  to  go  through 
any  long  journey,  whereas  men  of  fewer 
ideas,  who  lay  them  in  order,  compareand 
examine  them,  and  go  on,  step  by  step,  in 
a gradual  chain  of  thinking,  make  up  by 
industry  and  caution  w hat  they  want  in 
quickness  of  apprehension.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged, if  you  do  not  meet  with  success 
at  first.  Observe,  (for  it  lies  within  the 
compass  of  any  man's  observation)  that 
lie  who  has  been  long  habituated  to  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a loss  in 
another,  to  which  heis  unaccustomi  d ; till, 
by  ri  pen  ted  efforts,  he  finds  a progressive 
opening  of  bis  faculties;  and  then  he  won- 
ders liow  he  rottld  be  so  long  in  finding  out 
a connexion  of  ideas,  which,  to  a practised 
understanding,  is  very  obvious.  But  by 
neglecting  to  use  your  faculties,  you  will, 
in  time,  lose  the  very  [lower  of  using 
them.  Seed. 

§ 44.  Riches  or  Fortune  no  En  ure  to 
exempt  any  from  Study. 

Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  study,  bcrausc  their  fortune 
snake-,  them  independent  of  the  world, 
and  they  need  not  he  beholden  to  it  fora 
maintenance— that  is,  because  their  sttua- 
uion  in  life  exempts  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  their  time  iu  servile  offices 
and  hardships,  therefore  they  may  dispose 
et  it  just  as  they  please.  It  is  to  imagine, 
because  God  has  empowered  them  to  sin- 
gle out  the  best  means  of  employing  their 
hours,  viz.  in  reading,  meditation;  in  the 
highest  instances  of  piety  and  charity; 
therefore,  they  may  throw  them  away  in  a 
round  of  impertinence,  vanity,  and  folly. 
The  apostle's  rule,  ‘ that  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat,'  extends 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  only  sup- 
posing ilia:  there  are  different  kinds  of 


work  assigned  to  each.  The  reason  is  the' 
same  in  both  cases,  viz.  that  he  who  will 
do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  en- 
joy any.  As  we  are  all  joint  traders  and 
partners  in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any 
share  in  the  common  stock  of  happiness, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  contribute  bis 
quota  or  allotted  part  to  it;  the  public 
happiness  being  nothing  but  the  sum  total 
of  each  individual’s  contribution  to  it.  An 
easy  fortune  does  not  set  mat  free  from 
labour  and  industry  in  general;  it  only 
exempts  them  from  some  particular  kinds 
of  labour:  it  is  not  a blessing,  as  it  gives 
them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all ; but  as 
it  gives  than  liberty  wisely  to  chuse,  and 
steadily  to  prosecute,  the  most  ennobling 
exercises,  and  the  most  improving  employ- 
ments, the  pursuit  of  troth,  the  practice 
of  virtue,  the  service  of  God  who  giveth 
them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  sliort, 
the  doing  aud  being  every  thing  that  is 
commendable;  though  nothing  merely  in 
order  to  l>e  commended.  That  time  which 
others  must  employ  in  tilling  the  ground 
(which  often  deceives  their  expectation) 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  may 
lay  out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a sal  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  care  of  the  tiller.— 
The  sum  of  what  I would  say,  is  this  j 
That,  though  you  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  calling,  yet  yon  have  a general 
one;  which  is,  to  watch  over  your  heart, 
and  to  improve  your  head ; to  make  yoor- 
sclf  master  of  all  those  accomplishments — 
an  enlarged  ■ compass  of  thought,  that 
flowing  humanity  and  generosity,  which 
are  necessary  to  become  a great  fortune  ; 
and  of  all  those  perfections,  viz.  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  temperance,  which 
are  necessary  to  bear  a small  one  patiently; 
but  especially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  those  pleasures,  which,  after  they 
are  tasted,  go  off  agreeably,  and  leave  be- 
hind them  a grateful  and  delightful  fla- 
vour on  the  mind.  Hid. 

§ 45.  The  Pleasures  resulting  from  a 
prudent  Use  of  our  Faculties. 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarrassed 
by  vulgar  cares,  master  of  himself,  his 
time,  and  fortune,  spends  his  time  in  mak- 
ing himself  wiser,  and  his  fortune  in  mak- 
ing others  (and  therefore  himself  )happier: 
who,  as  the  will  and  understanding  are  the 
two  ennobling  faculties  ot  the  soul,  thiuka 
himself  not  complete,  till  his  understand- 
ing be  beautified  with  the  valuable  furni- 
ture of  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  w ill  en- 
riched 
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scW  with  every  virtue ; who  has  fur- 
aiibed  himself  with  all  the  advantages  to 
nlhii  solitude,  and  enliven  conversation  ; 
when  serious,  not  sullen ; and  when  cheer- 
ful, out  indiscreetly  gay ; his  ambition,  not 
to  be  admired  (or  a f.ilscglarr  of  greatness, 
but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle  and  sober 
lustre  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
greatest  minister  of  state  has  not  more 
business  to  do  in  a public  capacity,  than 
he,  and  indeed  every  man  else  may  find  in 
(be  retired  and  still  scenes  of  life.  Even 
in  his  private  walks,  every  thing  that  is 
visible  convincelh  him  there  is  present  a 
Being  invisible.  Aided  by  natural  philo- 
sophy, he  reads  plain  legible  traces  of  the 
Divinity  in  every  thing  he  ma  ts  : he  secs 
the  Deity  in  every  tree,  as  well  as  Moses 
did  in  the  burning  bush,  though  not  in  so 
glaring  a manner:  and  when  he  sees 
him,  tie  adores  him  with  the  tribute  ot  a 
grateful  heart.  Seed. 

§ 4li.  The  justly  valuing  and  duly  using 

the  Advantages  enjoyed  in  a Place  of 

Education. 

One  considerable  advantage  is,  that 
regular  method  of  study,  too  much  neg- 
lected in  other  places,  which  obtains  here. 
Nothing  is  more  common  elsewhere,  than 
for  persons  to  plunge,  at  once,  into  the 
very  depth  of  science  (far  beyond  their 
own)  without  having  learned  tiie  first  ru- 
diments: nothing  more  common,  than  for 
some  to  pass  themselves  upon  the  world 
for  great  scliolars,  by  the  help  of  universal 
Dictionaries,  Abridgments,  and  Indexes ; 
by  which  means  they  gain  an  useless  smat- 
tering in  every  branch  of  literature,  just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  talk  fluently,  or 
rather  impertinently,  upou  most  subjects; 
but  not  to  think  justly  and  deeply  upou 
any  : like  those  w ho  have  a general  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  almost  evety  body. 
To  cultivate  au  intimate  and  entire  friend- 
ship with  one  or  two  worthy  persons,  would 
be  of  more  service  to  them.  The  true  ge- 
nuine way  to  make  a substantial  scholar, 

is  what  takes  place  here, to  begin  with 

those  general  principles  of  reasoning,  upon 
which  all  science  depends,  and  which  give 
a light  to  every  part  of  literature,  to  make 
gradual  advances,  a slow  but  sure  process; 
to  travel  gently,  with  proper  guides  to 
direct  us,  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
fruitful  legions  of  knowledge  in  general, 
before  we  fix  ourselves  in, and  confine  our- 
selves to  any  particular  province  of  it ; it 
being  the  gicat  secret  of  education,  not  to 
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make  a man  a complete  master  of  any 
branch  of  science,  hut  to  give  his  mind 
that  freedom,  openness,  and  extent,  which 
shall  eni|x)wcr  him  to  master  it,  or  indeed 
any  other,  whenever  he  shall  turn  the 
bent  of  his  studies  that  way ; which  is  best 
done,  by  setting  before  him,  in  his  earlier 
years,  a general  view  of  the  whole  intel- 
lectual world  : whereas,  an  early  and  en- 
tire attachment  to  one  particular  calling, 
narrows  the  abilities  of  the  mind  to  that 
degree,  that  he  can  scarce  think  out  of 
that  track  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  next  advantage  1 shall  mention  is, 
a direction  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon 
the  most  material  subjects.  For  it  is  per- 
haps a great  truth,  that  learning  might  he 
reduced  to  a much  narrower  compass,  if 
one  were  to  read  none  but  original  au- 
thors, those  who  write  chiefly  from  their 
own  fond  of  sense,  without  treading  ser- 
vilely in  the  steps  of  others. 

Here,  too,  a generous  emulation  quick- 
ens ourendeavours.and  the  friend  improves 
thescholar.  The  lediousness  of  the  way 
to  truth,  is  insensibly  beguiled  by  having 
fellow-travellers  who  keep  an  even  pace 
with  us : each  light  discuses  a brighter 
flame,  by  mixing  its  social  rays  with  those 
of  uthers.  Here  we  live  sequestered  from 
noise  and  hurry,  far  from  the  great  sceue 
of  business,  vanity,  and  idleness;  our  hours 
are  all  our  own.  Here  it  is,  as  in  the 
Athenian  torch- race,  where  a scries  of  men 
have  successively  transmitted  from  one  ts 
another  the  torch  of  knowledge  ; and  no 
sooner  has  otic  quitted  it,  hut  another 
equally  able  takes  the  lamp,  to  dispense 
light  to  all  within  its  sphere*.  Hid. 

§ 4/.  Discipline  if  the  Place  of  Education 
not  to  le  related. 

May  none  of  us  complain,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  place  is  too  strict : may  we 
rather  reflect,  that  there  needs  nothing 
else  to  make  a man  completely  miserable; 
but  to  let  him,  in  the  most  dangerous  stage 
of  life,  carve  out  an  happiness  lor  biinseif, 
without  any  check  upon  the  salhc  of 
youth ! Those  to  whom  you  have  been 
over  indulgent,  and  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities, never  to  be  used  but  in  draper ate 
cases  ; those  have  been  always  the  most 
liberal  of  their  censures  and  invectives  s- 
gainst  you  : they  put  one  in  mind  of  Ado- 
nijah's  rebellion  against  D.uid  his  father; 

• — kirns:  curoces,  sot  Umph! > tnJunt. 
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because  his  father  had  not  diseased  him 
at  any  time,  in  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
done  so  ? — It  is  a certain  sign  men  want 
■restraints,  when  they  are  impatient  under 
any;  too  headstrong  to  be  governed  by 
authority,  too  weak  to  be  conducted  by 
reason.  Seed. 

$ 43.  Irregularities  nf  a Few  bring  Cen- 
sure on  the  mole. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  they  who 
claim  greater  indulgences,  would  seriously 
reflect,  that  the  glaring  irregularities  of 
two  or  three  members  bring  an  undistin- 
guishing  censure  upon  a whole  body;  make 
a noise  in,  and  alarm  the  world,  as  if  all 
flesh  had  here  corrupted  their  ways : 
whereas  the  solxr,  modest  worth  of  a much 
greater  number,  who  here  in  private  attend 
tlie  duties  of  the  wise  and  good,  must, 
jn  tiie  nature  of  the  tiling,  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  world.  Notorious  disorders, 
how  few  soever  arc  concerned,  strike  upon 
the  senses  of  some,  and  afl'ect  the  passions 
of  many  more ; by  which  (their  senses  and 
passions)  the  gross  of  mankind  generally 
judge  of  tilings;  but  it  requires  some  ex- 
pcncc  of  reflection,  to  w hich  the  bulk  of 
mankind  will  never  put  themselves  to  con- 
sider, that  great  numbers  must  have  spent 
their  time  profitably,  formed  habits  of  just 
thinking  here,  and  laid  in  that  stock  of 
knowledge  which  they  have  produced  into 
view  in  a more  public  sphere ; that  those 
vices,  which  they  complain  of,  may  not  be 
the  native  growth  of  the  place,  but  im- 
ported from  irregular  and  undisciplined 
families,  from  schools,  and  from  the  worst 
of  schools,  the  world  at  large,  when  youth 
•re  entered  into  it  too  soon.  Hid. 

§ 4<).  Diffidence  of  one's  Abilities,  an  In- 
dication of  good  Sense. 

Consider,  that  it  is  a sure  indication  of 
good  sense  to  be  diffident  of  it.  We  then, 
and  not  till  then,  are  growing  wise,  when 
we  begin  to  discern  how  w eak  and  unwise 
we  are.  An  absolute  perfection  of  under- 
standing is  impossible ; lie  makes  the  near- 
est approaches  to  it,  who  has  the  sense  to 
discern,  and  the  humility  to  acknowledge, 
its  imperfections.  Modesty  always  sits 
gracefully  upon  youth;  it  covers  a multi- 
tude of  faults,  and  doubles  the  lustre  of 
every  virtue  which  it  seems  to  hide  : the 
perfections  of  men  being  like  tluise  flowers 
which  appear  more  beautiful  w hen  their 
leaves  are  a little  contracted  and  folded 
up,  than  when  they  are  lull  blown,  apt! 


display  themselves,  without  any  reserve, 
to  the  view 

We  ar-  some  of  us  very  fond  of  know- 
ledge, and  apt  to  value  ourselves  upon  any 
proficiency  in  the  sciences ; one  science, 
however,  there  is.  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  and  that  is.  the  science  of  living  well; 
which  shall  remain,  when. 1 Whether  there 
be  tongues. they  shall  cease;  whether  there 
be  know  ledge,  it  shall  vanish  away  ’ As  to 
new  notions  and  new  doctrines,  of  which 
this  age  is  very  fruitful . the  time  will  come, 
when  we  shall  have  uo  pleasure  in  them : 
nay,  the  time  shall  come,  when  they  shall 
be  exploded,  and  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, if  they  had  not  been  preserved  in 
those  excellent  books,  which  contain  a 
confutation  of  them  : like  insects  preserved 
for  ages  in  amber,  which  otherwise  would 
soon  have  returned  to  the  common  mass 
of  tilings.  But  a firm  belief  of  Christia- 
nity, and  a practice  suitable  to  it,  will  sup- 
port and  invigorate  the  mind  to  the  last, 
and  most  of  all  at  last,  and  that  important 
hour,  which  must  decide  our  hopes  and 
apprehension* : and  the  wisdom,  which, 
like  our  Saviour,  cometli  from  above,' will, 
thmugh  bis  merits,  bring  us  thither.  And 
indeed,  all  our  other  studies  and  pursuits, 
however  different,  ought  to  be  subservient 
to,  and  center  in  this  grand  point,  the  pur- 
suit of  eternal  ! nippiness,  by  being  good  in 
ourselves,  and  useful  to  the  world.  Ibid. 

§ 50.  The  Necessity  nf  peculiar  Tempe- 
.ranee  in  Places  of  Education. 

From  a thorough  insight  into  human 
nature,  with  a watchful  eye,  and  kind 
attention  to  the  vanity  and  intemperate 
heat  of  youth,  with  w ell-weighed  measures 
for  the  advaneenieut  of  all  uscfulliterature, 
a»d  the  Continual  support  and  increase  of 
virtue  and  piety,  have  the  wise  and  religi- 
ous institutors  of  the  rules  of  conduct  and 
government , in  places  of  education , done  all 
that  human  prudence  could  do,  to  promote 
the  most  excellent  and  beneficial  design,  by 
the  most  rational  andwell-concertedjneaus. 
They  first  laid  the  foundation  well,  in  the 
discipline  and  regulation  of  the  appetites. 
They  put  them  under  the  restraint  of 
wholesome  and  frugal  rules,  to  place  them 
out  of.  the  reach  of  intemperance,  and  to 
preclude  ait  excess  that  would  serve  only  to 
corrupt,  inflame,  and  torment  them.  They 
are  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them  ; 
with  simplicity  yet  sufficiency;  with  u kind 
though  cautious  hand.  By  this  menus,  the 
seeds  of  vice  arc  sti^kxl  iu  their  bu  ffi;  young 
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persons  arc  here  removed  from  tempta- 
tions, to  which  others,  from  a less  happy 
situation,  arc  too  frequently  exposed ; and 
by  an  early  habit  of  temperance  and  self- 
command,  they  may  leant  either  to  pre- 
vent all  irregular  solicitations,  or  with  ease 
tocoutroul  them.  Happy  arc  they  wlio, 
by  a thankful  enjoyment  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  a willing  compliance  with  these 
hues,  lay  up  in  store  for  the  rest  ot  their 
life,  virtue,  health,  and  peace!  Vain,  in- 
deed, would  be  the  expectation  ot  any 
teal  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  ini- 
jtruvements,  were  nnt  the  foundation  thus 
laid  in  strict  regularity  and  temperance; 
were  the  sensual  appetites  to  be  pampered 
hi  youth,  or  even  vitiated  with  that  de- 
gree of  indulgence  which  oil  extravagant 
world  may  allow  and  call  elegance,  be.  in 
a place  of  education  would  be  downright 
luxury.  The  taste 'of  sensual  pit  asuivs 
must  ho  checked  and  abated  in  them,  that 
they  may  acquire  a relish  of  the  more  sub- 
lime pleasures  that  result  from  reason  and 
religion ; that  they  mu;,  pursue  them  with 
etfect,  and  enjoy  them  without  avocation. 
And  hive  they  not  in  this  place  every 
motive,  assistance,  and  encouragement,  to 
engage  them  in  a virtuous  and  mural  life, 
and  to  auimate  them  in  the  attainment  of 
useful  learning?  What  rank  or  condition 
of  youth  is  there,  that  has  not  daily  and 
hourly  op|x>rtuni»ics  of  laying  in  supplies 
ot  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  will  in 
rtcry  station  of  life  be  equally  service- 
aide  and  ornamental  to  themselves,  and 
beneficial  to  mankind?  And  shall  any  one 
dare  to  convert  a house  of  discipline  and 
le.irn'ng  into  a house  ot  dissoluteness,  ex- 
travagance. and  riot  ? With  what  an  ag- 
gravation of  guilt  do  they  load  themselves, 
who  at  tiie  same  time  tint  they  are  pur- 
suing their  own  unhappiness,  sacrilegi- 
ously break  through  ail  the  fences  of  goad 
order  and  government,  and  by  their  prac- 
the,  seducement,  and  example,  do  tvhat 
in  them  lie#,  to  introduce  into  these  schools 
of  frugality,  sobriety,  and  terairrance  all 
the  in.nl  vices  and  vain  gaieties  of  a licen- 
tious and  voluptuous  age!  What  have 
tliey  to  answer  for,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fligately squander  away  that  most  precious 
part  ot  time,  which-is  tile  only  sea-on  of 
application  and  improvement,  to  their  own 
irretrievable  loss,  encourage  one  another 
in  an  idle  and  sensual  course  of  life,  a. id 
by  spreading  wide  the  contagion,  reflect 
a scandal  upon,  and  strive  to  bring  into 
public  dis  esteem,  the  place  of  their  edu- 


cation, where  industry,  literature,  virtue, 
decenry,  and  whatever  else  is  praise-wor- 
thy, did  for  ages  flourish  and  abound?  Is 
this  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  pious  care  of 
our  ancestors,  for  the  security  and  propa- 
gation of  religion  and  good  manners,  to 
the  lateSt  posterity  ? Is  this  at  last  the  re- 
ward of  their  munificence  ? Or  does  this 
conduct  correspond  with  their  views,  or 
with  the  just  expectations  and  demands  of 
your  friends  and  your  country  ? 

Toltie . 

J 5f.  Valuable  Opportunities  once  lost 
cannot  be  recalled. 

Nor  let  any  one  vainly  imagine,  tliat 
the  time  and  valuable  opportunities  which 
are  now  lost,  can  hereafter  be  recalled  at 
will ; or  tliat  he  who  has  run  out  his 
youthful  days  in  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  slop  when  he 
pleases,  and  make  a wiser  use  of  his  riper 
years.  Yet  this  is  too  generally  the  falla- 
cious hope  that  flatters  the  youth  in  his 
sensual  indulgences,  and  leads  him  insen- 
sibly on  in  the  treacherous  wdys  of  vice, 
till  it  is  now  too  late  to  return.  There 
are  few,  who  at  one  plunge  so  totally  im- 
merge  in  pleasures,  as  to  drown  at  once  all 
power  of  reason  and  conscience : they  pro- 
mise themselves,  that  tliey  can  indulge 
their  appetites  to  su<  h a point  only,  and 
can  chei  k and  turn  them  back  when  they 
have  run  t!,,  ir  allotted  race.  I do  not  in- 
deed say,  tliat  there,  never  have  been  per- 
sons in  whom  die  strong  ferment  of  youth- 
lid  lusts  may  have  happily  subsided,  and 
who  may  have  brought  forth  fruits  of 
amendment,  and  displayed  many  eminent 
virtues.  God  forbid ! that  even  the  most 
licentious  vices  of  youth  should  be  abso- 
lutely incorrigible  But  I may  venture  to 
nflmn.  tliat  the  instances  in  this  ease  have 
been  so  rare,  tliat  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  trust  to  the  experiment,  upon 
a presumption  diat  he  shall  add  to  die 
number.  The  only  sure  way  to  make  any 
proficiency  in  a virtuous  life,  is  to  set  out 
i/i  it  betimes.  It  is  thi  n,  when  our  incli- 
nation., aie  trained  up  in  ihe'way  that  they 
should  lead  us,  that  custom  soon  makes 
die  best  habits  the  mo,t  agreeable ; the 
ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  every  st-  p we  advance,  they 
grow  more  easy  and  more  d-lightfuL  Rut, 
on  the  contrary,  whrnii.  i-a  •»  'leads' rang 
appetites  are  to  be  reclaimed,  and  invete- 
rate habits  to  be  correct  'd,  what  security 
can  we  give  ourselves,  that  we  slu.i  have 
k.  siliaac 
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either  inclination,  resolution,  or  power,  to 
Hop  and  turn  back,  and  recover  tbe  right 
■wav  from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
■widely  wandered,  and  enter  u|x>n  a new 
life,  when  perhaps  our  strength  now  fail'  ih 
us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we  may  be 
to  onr  journey's  rod  ? These  r<  llettions  I 
have  suggested  principally  tor  the  sake  of 
those,  who  allowing  themselves  in  greater 
■ indulgencies  than  are  consistent  with  a li- 
beral and  virtuous  education,  giveevi  '.cut 
proofs  that  they  are  not  siilhciently  awaic 
of  the  dangerous  encroachments,  and  the 
peculiar  deceitfulness  of  pleasurable  sin. 
Happy  for  tl  cm,  would  they  once  seri- 
ously consider  their  ways ! and  no  time 
can  be  more  proper,  than  when  their  so- 
lemn seasons  of  recollection  and  religious 
discipline  should  particularly  dispose  them 
to  seriousness  and  thought.  They  would 
then  d.scover,  that  though  they  arc  awl  ils 
carried  gentlyand  supinelydowu  thesmooth 
stream  of  plcasuic,  yet  soon  the  torrent 
will  grow  too  violent  to  be  stemmed  ; the 
waves  will  arise,  and  dash  them  upon 
rocks,  or  sink  them  in  whirlpools.  It  is 
therefore  the  part  of  prudence  to  stop  short 
while  they  may,  and  to  divert  their  course 
into  a different  channel;  which,  whatever 
obstructions  and  difficulties  they  may  la- 
bour with  at  first,  will  every  day  become 
more  practicable  and  ph  using,  and  w ill 
assuredly  carry  them  to  a serene  and  se- 
cure haven.  Toltie. 

Jj  52.  The  Beginnings  of  Evil  to  le  resisted. 

Think  not,  as  I am  afraid  too  many  do, 
that  because  your  passions  have  not  hur- 
ried you  into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have 
theretore  wrought  no  mischief,  and  have 
left  no  sting  behind  them.  By  a conti- 
nued series  of  loose,  though  appat  ently 
trivial  gratifications,  the  heart  is  olten  as 
thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  oi.oimmis  crimes 
which  spring  from  great  ambition,  or 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  passions 
Strength,  while  the  absence  of  glaring  guilt 
seemingly  justifies  them;  and,  unawakened 
by  remorse,  tbe  sinner  proceeds  in  his 
com  sc,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be- 
come ripe  tor  ruin : lor,  by  graduni  and 
latent  steps,  the  destruction  of  our  virtues 
advances.  Did  the  evil  uuveil  itself  at 
the  beginning;  did  the  sioim  which  is  to 
overthrow  our  peace,  discover,  as  it  ro>e, 
all  its  horrors,  precautions  would  more 
frequently  be  taken  against  it.  But  we 
apt  uupcrccptioly  tfcUray  cd ; auu  l;oru  pne 


licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  pa<*» 
sion,  are,  by  a train  of  consequences, 
drawn  on  to  another,  till  the  government 
of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
enticing  and  the  odious  passions  are,  in  this 
respect,  similar  jn  their  process ; and, 
though  by  different  roads,  conduct  at  last 
to  the  same  issue.  Blair. 

§ 53.  Older  to  le  ol served  in  stmusc- 

m,  nls. 

Ob-ervc  order  in  your  amusements;  that 
is.  allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper 
place  ; study  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds;  mingle  them  io  a temperate  suc- 
cession with  serious  duties,  and  the  higher 
business  of  lite.  Human  life  cannot  pro. 
teed,  to  advantage,  without  some  measure 
of  relaxation  and  entertainment.  We  re- 
quire relief  from  care.  We  are  not  form- 
ed for  a tx-rpctual  stretch  of  serious 
thought.  By  too  intense  and  continued 
application,  our  ieebie  powers  would  soon 
be  worn  out.  At  the  same  time,  from  our 
propensity  to  ease  and  pleasure,  amuse- 
ment proves,  among  all  ranks  of  men,  the 
most  dangerous  toe  to  order : tor  it  tends 
incessantly  to  usurp  and  encroach,  to 
widen  its  territories,  to  thrust  itself  into 
the  place  of  more 'important  concerns, 
and  thereby  to  disturb  and  counteract  the 
natural  course  of  things.  One  frivolous 
amusement  indulged  out  of  season,  will 
often  carry  perplexity  ami  contusion  thro' 
a long  succession  of  affairs. 

Amusements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  go- 
vernment, to  keep  them  within  a due  and 
limited  province.  But  such  as  are  of  an 
irregular  atid  vicious  nature,  rrquire  not 
to  he  governed,  but  to  be  banished  from 
every  orderly  society.  As  soon  as  a man 
seeks  his  happiness  from  the  yaiv.ing-table, 
the  midnight  revel,  and  the  other  haunts 
of  licentiousness,  contusion  seizes  upon 
him  as  its  own.  There  will  nolonger'hc 
order  in  his  family,  nor  order  in  his  af- 
fairs, nor  order  in  his  time.  The  most 
important  aoncernx  of  lite  are  abandoned. 
Even  the  older  of  nature  is  by  such  per- 
sons inverted  ; night  is  changed  into  day, 
and  day  into  night.  Character,  honour, 
and  interest  itself,  ate  trampled  under 
foot.  You  may  with  certainly  prognos- 
ticate the  ruin  of  these  men  to  be  just  at 
lraud.  Disorder,  arisen  to  its  height,  ha» 
neariy  accomplished  its  work.  The  spots 
of  death  are  upon  them.  Let  every  one 
wkp  would  r^uqpe  the  pestilential  conta- 
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tegkm,  fly  with  haste  from  their  com- 
pany Blair. 

j 54.  Order  to  lepreserved  in  your  Society. 

Preserve  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
your  society ; that  is,  entangle  not  your- 
selves in  a perpetual  aud  promiscuous 
crowd;  select  with  prudcuce  and  propriety, 
ihose  with  whom  you  chuse  to  associate; 
Jet  company  and  retreat  succeed  each  other 
at  measured  intervals.  There  can  be  no 
order  in  his  lite,  who  allots  not  a due 
share  of  his  time  in  retirement  and  reflec- 
tion. He  can  neither  prudently  arrange 
his  temporal  affairs,  nor  pro]>erly  attend 
to  his  spiritual  interests.  He  lives  not  to 
himself,  but  to  the  world.  By  continual 
dissipation,  he  is  rendered  giddy  And 
thoughtless.  He  contracts  unavoidably 
(nan  the  world  that  spirit  of  disorder  and 
confusion  which  i so  prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  a sufficient  preservation  against 
this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  society  in  whi<  h 
you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a libertine  and 
vicious  kind.  If  they  withdraw  you  from 
that  attention  to  yourselves,  and  your  do- 
mestic •juccriis,  which  becomes  a good 
wan,  they  arc  subversive  of  order,  and 
inconsistent  with  your  duly.  What  is  in- 
nocent in  itself,  degenerates  into  a crime, 
from  being  carried  to  excess;  and  idle, 
tiifling  society,  is  rear!)  a-kin  to  such  as 
is  corrupting.  One  of  the  first  principles 
of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy  at  home. 
It  is  in  domestic  ictreat  that  every  wise 
loan  buds  his  chief  satisfaction.  It  is  there 
he  forms  the  plans  which  regulate,  his  pub- 
lic conduct.  He  who  knows  not  how  to 
rainy  himself  when  alone,  can  never  be 
long  happy  abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind, 
cnnipany  may  afford  a temporary'  relief ; 
but  when  forced  to  return  to  himself,  he 
*v.li  be  so  much  more  oppressed  ond  lan- 
guid. Whereas,  by  a due  mixture  of  pub- 
lic and  ptiv ate  life,  wc  keep  free  of  the 
snares  ol  both,  aud  ciyoy  cadi  to  greater 
•dvuutage.  It  id. 

i 53.  A due  Ilegard  to  OrdiT  necessary  in 
Business,  Time,  idiptnce,  and  Amuse- 
ments. 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time, 
your  ex  pence,  your  amusements,  your  so- 
ciety, the  jtrinctpieof  order  must  be  equally 
carried,  it  you  ex|iect  to  reap  any  of  its 
happy  fruits  For  it  into  any  one  of  those 
great  departments  of  lite  you  suffer  dis- 
order to  enter,  it  w.ll  spread  through  all 
the  real.  Jit  vain,  tor  instance,  you  pur- 


pose to  be  orderly  in  the  conduct  of  your 
affairs,  if  you  be  irregular  in  the  distri- 
bution of  your  time.  In  vain  you  attempt 
to  regulate  your  expence,  if  into  your 
amusements,  or  your  society,  disorder  has 
crept.  You  have  admitted  a principle  of 
confusion  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sougltt 
to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above  all  thing* 
necessary  to  order.  If  you  desire  that  any 
thing  should  proceed  according  to  method 
and  rule,  * let  all  things  be  done  in  or- 
der.’ 

1 must  also  admonish  you,  that  in  small, 
'as  well  as  in  great  affairs,  a due  regard  to 
order  is  requisite,  i mean  not,  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  those  minute  attentions, 
which  arc  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds, 
as  connected  either  with  virtue  or  wisdom; 
but  i exhort  you  to  rt  member,  that  dis- 
order, like  other  immoralities,  frequently 
takes  rise  from  inconsiderable  beginnings. 
They  who,  in  the  lesser  transactions  of 
life,  are.  totally  negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in 
h.iZard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by 
degrees,  to  such  affairs  and  duties  as  wilt 
render  them  criminal.  Hrniissness  grows 
on  all  who  study  not  to  guard  against  it; 
and  it  is  only  by  frequent  exercise,  that 
file  habits  of  order  aud  punctuality  can  be 
thoroughly  couiiruicd.  llid. 

| 36.  Idleness  avoided  by  the  Observation 
of  Order. 

By  attending  to  order,  you  Avoid  idle- 
ness, that  most  fruitful  source  of  crimes 
and  evils.  Acting  upon  a plan,  meeting 
every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you  con- 
stantly find  innocent  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  time.  You  are  never  at  a loss 
how  to  dispose  of  yourjtouis,  or  to  fill  up 
life  agreeably.  In  the  course  oi  human 
action,  there  arc  two  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  virtue  ; the  multiplicity  of 
affairs,  and  the  total  want  of  thinv.  Thtt 
man  of  order  stands  in  the  middle  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  suffers  (ioin  nei- 
tln  r : be  is  occupied,  but  nut  oppressed, 
Whereas  the  disorderly,  overload:  tig  ono 
part  of  time,  and  leaving  another  Vacant, 
are  at  one  period  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness, and  at  another  cither  idle  through 
want  of  etnplovmi  nt,  or  indolent  through 
perplexity.  Those  seasons  of  indolence 
and  idleness,  which  recur  suotten  in  t.  eir 
life,  arc  their  most  dnngerotu  moments. 
The  mind,,  unhappy  in  its  situation,  and 
dinging  to cv cry  object  which  cau  occupy 
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or  amuse  it,  is  then  aptest  lo  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  every  vice  and  folly. 

Farther;  by  the  preservation  of  order, 
you  check  inconstancy  and  levity.  Fickle 
by  nature  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond 
of  change;  and  perpetually  tends  to  start 
aside  from  the  straight  line  of  conduct. 
Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  bringing 
ourselves  under  subjection  to  method  and 
rule;  which,  though  at  fust  it  may  proie 
constraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the 
experience  of  its  happy  etfccts,  becomes 
natural  and  agreeable.  It  rectifies  those 
^regularities  of  temper  and  manners  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice  ; ai  d 
which  are  distinguished  characteristic*  of  a 
disorderly  mind.  It  is  I lie  parent  of  sti  a- 
diness  of  conduct.  It  forms  consistency 
of  c!  aracter.  It  is  the  ground  of  nil  the 
confidence  we  repose  in  one  another. 
For,  the  disorderly  vie  know  not  w in  re 
to  find.  In  him  only  can  we  place  any 
trust,  who  is  uniform  and  regular;  who 
lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour;  who 
acts  upon  a plan,  and  not  by  desultory 
motions.  Blair. 

§ 57.  Order  essential  to  Self-enjoyment 
ami  Felicity. 

Consider  also  how  important  it  is  toyour 
self-enjoyment  and  lelicny.  Order  is  the 
source  of  peace ; and  peace  is  ihe  highest 
of  ail  temporal  blessings.  Order  is  indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity 
dwells.  The  very  mention  of  contusion 
imports  disturbance  and  vexation.  Is  it 
possible  for  that  man  to  be  bappv,  who 
cannot  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  without  discern- 
ing all  to  be  embroiled  ? who  is  either  in 
the  midst  of  remorse  lor  what  lie  has  neg- 
lected to  do,  or  in  the  midst  ot  hurry  to 
overtake  w hat  he  finds,  too  late,  was  neces- 
sary to  have  been  done  ? Such  as  live 
according  to  order,  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial  bodies,  which  move  in  regular 
courses,  and  by  slated  laws;  whose  in- 
fluence is  beneficent ; w hose  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  disorderly, 
resemble  those  tumultuous  elements  on 
earth,  which,  by  sudden  and  violent  irrup- 
tions, disturb  the  course  of  nature.  By 
mismanagement  of  affairs,  by  excess  in 
expencc,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence 
of  company  and  amusement,  they  are  per-, 
petually  creating  molestation  both  to  them- 
selves and  others.  They  depart  from  their 
'road  to  seek  pleasure  ; and  instead  of  it, 
they  every  where  raise  up  sorrows.  Being 


always  found  out  of  their  proper  plart, 
they  of  course  interfere  and  jar  with 
others.  The  disorders  which  they  raise 
never  fail  to  spread  beyond  their  own  line, 
and  to  involve  many  in  confusion  and 
distress;  whence  tliey  necessarily  become 
the  authors  of  tumult  at  d contention,  of 
discord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order  is 
the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows  every 
man  10  carry  on  his  own  affairs  w ithout 
distuibing  Ids  neighbour.  It  is  the  golden 
chain  winch  holds  together  the  societies 
ol  met,  in  lriciidship  and  peace. 

/ lid. 

§ 53.  Cure  lo  te  tnl.cn  in  suppressing 
Criminal  Thoughts. 

When  criminal  thoughts  arise,  attend  to 
all  the  proper  methods  of  speedily  sup- 
pressing them.  Take  example  trom  the 
unhappy  industry  w hich  sinners  discover 
in  banishing  good  unr  s,  when  a natural 
sense  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  con- 
science. Maw  anxiously  do  they  fly  from 
themselves!  How  studiously  do  they 
drown  ihe  voice  which  upbraids  them,  in 
the  noise  of  company  or  d versions! 
What  numerous  artifices  do  they  employ, 
toevade  the  uneasiness  wh  rb  returns  of  rr- 
flri  tion  would  produce  ! — Were  wetouse 
equal  diligent  c in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  vicious  suggestions,  or  in  repelling  them 
when  entered,  why  should  we  not  be 
equally  successful  ilia  much  bitter  cause? 
—As  soon  as  you  are  sensible  that  any 
danYernus  passion  begins  to  ferment,  in- 
stantly call  in  other  passions,  and  other 
ideas,  lo  your  aid.  Hasten  to  turn  your 
thi  nghts  into  a different  diieciion.  Sum- 
mon up  whatever  you  have  found  to  be  of 
power,  tor  composing  and  harmonizing 
you,  mind.  Fly  lor  assistance  to  seriotts 
studies,  to  prayer  and  devotion;  or  even 
fly  to  business  or  innocent  society,  if  soli- 
tude- be  in  hazard  ot  favouring  the  seduc- 
tion. iiy  such  means  you  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  growing  evil ; you  may 
apply  an  antidote,  befoic  (he  poison  has 
had  time  to  work  its  full  effect.  Hid. 

| 5<).  Eeperhnce  to  It  anticipated  ly 
lilies  tion. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  young  and  Ihe 
ignorant  are  always  the  most  violent  in 
pursuit,  'i'lie  knowledge  which  is  forced 
upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuosity. 
Study  then  to  anticipate,  by  reflection,  that 
knowledge  whink  experience  often  pur- 
chase* 
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•butts  at  too  dear  a price.  Inure  yourselves 
to  frequent  consideration  of  the  emptiness 
of  those  pleasures  which  excite  so  much 
strife  and  commotion  among  mankind. 
Tliink  how  much  more  of  true  enjoyment 
is  lust  by  the  violence  of  passion,  than  by 
the  want  of  those  things  which  give  oc- 
casion to  that  passion.  Persuade  your- 
selves, that  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
possession  of  virtue,  form  the  chief  happi- 
ness of  the  rational  nature.  Ia:t  a con- 
tented mind,  and  a peaceable  life,  hold  the 
nest  place  in  your  estimation.  These  are 
the  conclusions  which  the  wise  and  think- 
ing part  of  mankind  have  always  formed. 
To  these  conclusions,  after  having  run 
the  race  of  passion.you  will  probably  come 
at  the  last.  By  forming  them  betimes,  you 
would  make  a seasonable  escape  from  that 
tempestuous  regiou,  through  which  none 
can  pass  without  suffering  misery,  con- 
tracting guilt,  aud  undergoing  severe  re- 
morse. Blair. 

| 60.  The  Beginnings  of  Passion  to  le 
opposed. 

Oppose  early  the  beginnings  of  passion. 
Avoid  particularly  all  such  objects  as  are 
apt  to  excite  passions  which  you  know  to 
predominate  within  you.  As  soon  as  you 
find  the  tempest  riving,  have  recourse  to 
every  proper  method,  either  of  allaying 
its  violence,  or  escaping  to  a calmer 
shore.  Hasten  to  call  up  emotions  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Study  to  conquer  one 
passion  by  means  of  some  other  which  is 
ot  less  dangerous  tendency.  Never  ac- 
count any  tiling  small  or  trivial  which  is 
in  iuzard  of  introducing  disorder  into  your 
heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  desire 
which  you  feel  gaining  such  progress  as  to 
threaten  entire  dominion  Blandishing  it 
will  appear  at  the  first.  As  a gentie  and, 
innocent  emotion,  it  may  steal  into  the 
heart ; but  as  it  advances,  is  likely  to 
Perce  you  through  with  many  sorrows. 
\V  iiat  you  indulge  ! as  a favourite  amuse- 
ment will  shortly becoinca  serious  business, 
and  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of 
your  life.  Most  of  our  passions  flatter  us 
in  their  rise,  but  their  beginnings  are  trea- 
cherous: their  growth  is  imperceptible  ; 
and  the  evils  which  they  carry  in  their 
train,  tic  conccjled,  until  their  dominion 
is  established.  What  Solomon  says  of 
one  of  them,  holds  true  of  thcmall,  ' that 

* their  beginning  is  as  when  one  ietteth 

* out  water.'  It  issues  from  a small  chink, 
which  once  might  have  been  easily  stop- 


ped ; but  being  neglcaed.il  is  soon  widened 
by  the  stream,  till  the  bank  is  at  last  totally 
thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liberty 
to  deluge  the  whole  plain.  Ibid. 

§ Gl.  The  Government  of  Temper,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart. 

Passions  are  quick  and  strong  emotions, 
which  by  degrees  subside.  Temper  is  tha 
disposition  w.icb  remains  after  these  emo- 
tions are  past,  and  which  forms  the  habi- 
tual propensity  of  the  soul.  Ti  e one  are 
like  the  stream  when  it  is  swoln  hy  the 
torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds ; the 
other  resembles  it  when  running  within 
its  bed,  with  its  natural  force  and  velocity. 
The  influence  of  temper  is  more  silent  and 
imperceptible  than  that  of  passion;  it 
operates  with  less  violence ; but  as  its 
operation  is  constant,  it  produces  effects 
no  less  considerable.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  highly  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averse  to  behold  it 
in  this  light.  They  place  a good  temper 
upon  the  same  footing  with  a healthy  con- 
stitution of  body.  They  consider  it  as  a 
natural  felicity  which  some  enjoy ; but  for 
the  want  of  which,  others  are  not  morally 
culpable,  nor  accountable  to  God : and 
hence  the  opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed, 
that  a bad  lempermightbe  consistent  with 
a state  of  grace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
oven  urn  that  whole  doctrine,  of  which  the 
gospel  is  so  full,  ‘ that  regeneration,  or 
change  of  nature,  is  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  a Christian,'  It  would  suppose, 
that  grace  might  dwell  amidst  malevolence 
and  rancour,  and  that  heaven  might  b« 
enjoyed  by  such  as  are  strangers  to  charity 
and  love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
some,  by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind, 
are  more  favourably  inclined  than  others, 
towards  cei  lain  good  disposition*  and  ha- 
bits. But  this  affords  no  justification  to 
those  who  neglect  to  oppose  the  corrup- 
tions to  which  they  are  prone.  Let  uo 
man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart  is  a 
soil  altogether  unsusceptible  of  culture ! or 
that  the  worst  temper  may  not,  through 
the  assistance  of  gi  ace,  be  rcl'oi  ti  ed  by  at- 
tention aud  discipline.  Settled  depravity 
of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  in- 
dulgence. If,  in  place  of  ccking,  we 
nourish  that  malignity  of  disposition  to 
which  weare  inclined,  all  the  consequences 
will  Ire  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excuse,  fro  n natural  constitution,  be  re- 
jected at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven.  Ibid. 
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§62.  A peaceable  Temper  and  condescend- 
ing Manneis  recommended. 

What  first  presmtx  itself  to  be  rrcom- 
mrnded,  is  a peaceable  temper;  a dis- 
position averse  t>>  give  offence,  and  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amica- 
ble intercourse  in  society.  This  supposes 
yielding  and  condescending  manners,  un- 
willingness to  contend  with  others  about 
trifles,  and,  in  contests  that  are  unavoid- 
able, proper  moderation  of  spirit.  Such  a 
temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self-enjoy- 
ment ; it  is  the  basis  of  all  order  and  hap- 
piness among  mankind.  T c positive  and 
contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelsome, 
are  the  bane  of  society;  they  seem  des- 
tined to  blast  t c small  share  of  comfort 
which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man. 
But  they  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of 
others,  more  than  l ey  break  their  own. 
The  hurricane  rages  first  in  tin  ir  own 
bo-0111,  hi  fore  it  is  let  forth  uron  the 
world.  In  the  tempest  which  they  raise, 
they  are  always  lost;  and  frequently  it  is 
their  lot  to  perish. 

A peaceable  temper  must  be  supported 
by  a candid  one,  or  a disposition  to  view 
the  conduct  of  others  with  fairness  and 
impartiality.  This  stands  opposed  to  a 
jealous  and  suspicious  temper;  which 
ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  motive, 
and  throws  a black  shade  over  every  cha- 
racter. As  you  would  be  happy  in  your- 
selves. or  in  your  connexions  with  others, 
guard  against  this  malignant  spirit.  Study 
th Jt  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil ; that 
temper  which,  without  degenerating  into 
credulity,  will  dispose  you  lobe  just ; and 
which  can  allow  you  to  obsf  1 ve  an  er- 
ror. without  imputing  it  as  a crime.  Thus 
you  will  be  kept  free  from  that  continual 
irritation  which  imaginary  injuries  rai-e 
in  a suspicious  breast ; and  will  walk 
among  men  as  your  brethren,  not  your 
en;  mies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
is  not  all  that  is  required  of  a good  man. 
H ' must  cultivate  a kind,  generous,  and 
sympathizing  temper,  which  feels  for  dis- 
tress wherever  it  i beheld  ; w hich  enters 
into  the  concerns  ef  his  friend*  with  ar- 
dour; and  to  all  with  whom  lie  ha-  inter- 
course, is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane 
How  amiable  appears  such  a di-position, 
when  contrasted  with  a malicious  or  en- 
vious temper,  which  wraps  it-elf  up  in  its 
own  narrow  interests,  looks  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  success  of  others,  and  with  an 
puna  mu!  satisfaction  feeds  op  their  dis- 


appointments or  miseries!  How  lifiHe 
does  he  know  of  the  true  happiness  of 
life,  * ho  is  3 stranger  to  that  intercourse 
of  good  office*  and  kind  affections,  which, 
by  a pleasing  charm,  attach  men  to  ono 
another,  and  circulate  joy  from  heart  to 
heart  1 Blair. 

§ 63.  Numerous  Occasions  offer  for  the 
Exertion  of  a benevolent  Temper. 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a benevo- 
lent temper  finds  nr> exercise,  unless  when 
opportunities  off  r of  performing  actions 
of  high  generosity,  or  of  extensive  utility; 
these  may  seldom  occur  : the  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  a good 
measure  precludes  them.  But  in  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  human  affairs,  a thousand 
occa-iotisdaily  pre-ent  themselves  of  miti- 
gating the  vexations  which  others  suffer, 
of  soothing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their 
iulerest,  ot  promoting  their  cheerfulness, 
or  ease.  Such  occasions  may  relate  to  the 
smaller  incidents  of  life : hut  let  us  re- 
member that  of  small  incidents,  the  system 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed.  Tins 
attentions  which  respect  these,  when  sug- 
gested by  real  be  dgnitv  of  temper,  are 
often  more  material  to  the  happiness  of 
those  around  11s,  than  actions  whirh  carry 
the  appearanc-  of  greater  dignity  and 
splendour.  No  wise  or  good  man  ought 
to  account  any  rule  of  behaviour  as  be- 
low his  regard,  which  tends  to  cement 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in 
comfortable  union. 

Particularly  in  the  course  of  that  fami- 
liar intercourse  which  belongs  todomestie 
I fe,  all  the  viitucs  of  temper  find  an  am- 
ple range  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that 
within  that  circle,  men  loo  often  think 
then, selves  at  liberty  to  give  utiresf  rained 
vent  to  the  caprice ofqiassion  and  humour. 
Whereas  there,  on  the  contrary,  more 
than  any  where,  it  concerns  them  toattend 
to  the  government  ot  their  heart:  to  check 
what  is  violent  in  their  tempers,  and  to 
snfteu  what  is  harsh  in  their  manners.  For 
tin  re  the  temper  is  formed.  There  th© 
real  character  displays  Itself.  The  forms 
of  the  world  disguise  men  when  abroad  ; 
but  within  his  own  family,  every  man  is 
known  lobe  what  he  truly  is. — In  all  our 
intercourse,  then,  witliothcrs,  particularly 
in  that  which  is  closest  and  most  iptimate, 
let  us  cultivate  a peaceable,  a candid,  a 
gentle  and  friendly  temper,  This  is  the 
temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions, 
our  holy  religion  seeks  to  form  us.  Thi* 

was 
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was  the  temper  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
temper  of  Heaven.  Bluir. 

tj  6*t.  A contented  Temper  the  greatest 

Blessing,  and  most  material  Ber/uisite 

to  tne  proper  Discharge  of  our  Duties. 

A contented  temper  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man, 
and  one  ot  the  most  material  requisites  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  every 
station.  For  a fretful  and  discontented 
temper  renders  one  incapable  of  perform- 
ing a-right  any  part  in  hte.  It  is  unthank- 
ful and  impious  towards  God;  and  to- 
wards men  provoking  and  unjust.  It  is  a 
gangrene  which  preys  on  the  vitals,  and 
infects  the  whole  constitution  w ith  disease 
and  putrefaction.  Subdue  pride  and  va- 
nity, and  you  will  take  the  most  cticctual 
method  of  eradicating  this  distemper.  You 
will  no  longer  behold  the  objects  around 
jrouwiih  jaundiced  eyes.  Yon  will  take 
in  good  part  the  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence is  pleased  to  bestow,  and  the  de- 
gree of  favour  which  yourfellow-creatures 
are  disposed  to  grant  you.  Viewing  your- 
selves, with  all  your  imperfections  and 
failings,  in  a just  light,  you  will  rather  be 
surprised  at  your  enjoying  so  many  good 
thin,  s, than  discontented  because  thereare 
any  which  you  want.  From  an  humble 
and  contented  temper,  will  spring  a cheer- 
ful one.  This,  if  unt  in  itself  a virtue, 
is  at  least  the  garb  in  which  virtue  should 
be  always  arrayed.  Piety  and  goodness 
ought  never  to  be  mat  ked  with  that  de- 
jection which  sometimes  takes  rise  from 
superstition,  but  which  is  the  proper  por- 
tion only  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ciiecrlulness  belonging  to  virtue,  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  that  light  and 
giddy  temper  which  characterizes  lolly, 
and  is  so  ollcn  found  among  the  d.ssipated 
and  vicious  port  of  mankind.  '1  heir  ga.eiy 
is  on  iog  to  a total  want  of  refection ; and 
brings  with-it  the  Usual  consequences  ot  an 
unthinking  habit,  shame,  remorse,  and 
heaviness  of  heart,  in  the  end.  The  cheer- 
fulness of  a well-regulated  mind,  springs 
from  a good  conscience  aud  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  is  bounded  by  temperance 
and  reason.  It  makes  a man  happy  in 
himself,  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  all 
around  him.  It  the  clear  and  calm  sun- 
ahir.e  of  a mind  illuminated  by  piety  and 
virtue.  It  crowns  all  other  goon  chspcsi- 
tious,  and  comprehends  the  general  ettret 
which  they  ought  to  produce  on  the 
Itcaru  Bid. 
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§ 65.  The  Desire  of  Praise  subservient 
to  many  valuable  Purposes. 

To  a variety  of  good  purposes  it  is  sub- 
servient, and  on  many  occasions  co-ope- 
rates with  the  principles  of  virtue.  It 
awakens  us  from  sloth,  invigorates  activi- 
ty, and  stimulates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It 
has  given  rise  to  most  of  the  splendid,  and 
to  many  of  the  useful  enterprises  of  men. 

It  has  animated  the  patriot,  and  fired  the 
hero.  Magnanimity,  generosity,  and  for- 
titude, are  what  all  mankind  admire. 
Hence,  such  as  were  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  extensive  fame,  have  been  prompted 
to  deeds  which  either  participated  of  the 
spirit,  or  at  least  carried  the  appearance, 
of  distinguished  virtue.  The  desire  of 
praise  is  generally  connected  with  all  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  human  nature.  It 
affurds  a ground  on  which  exhortation, 
counsel,  and  reproof',  can  w ork  a proper 
effect.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  this  passiou  betokens  an  ignoble  mind, 
on  which  no  moral  impression  is  easily 
made.  Where  there  is  no  de-ire  of  praise, 
there  will  be  also  no  sense  ot  reproach} 
and  If  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the 
principal  guards  of  vntuc  is  removed,  and 
the  mind  thrown  open  to  many  oppro- 
brious pursuits.  He  whose  countenance 
never  glowed  with  shame,  ami  whose 
heart  never  beat  at  the  sound  «f  praise, 
is  not  destined  for  any  honoui  abie  distinc- 
tion ; is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  sordid, 
quest  of  gain ; or  to  slumber  life  away 
in  the  indolence  of  selfish  pleasures. 

Ah-tracied  from  the  sentinv  nts  which 
are  connected  with  it  as  a principle  of  ac- 
tion, the  esteem  of  our  fellow -creatures  is 
an  object  which,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  brings,  may  he  lawfully  pur- 
sued. It  is  necessary  t.<  our  success,  ir» 
every  fair  ami  honesF undertaking.  Not 
only  our  private  interest,  but  our  public 
usefulness,  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
upon  it.  The  sphere  of  our  influence  ij 
contracted  or  enlarged,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  we.  enjoy  tne  good 
opinion  of  the  public.  Men  listen  with 
an  lytwilliug  ear  to  one  whom  llipy  do  not 
honour ; w bile  a respected  charact  r adds 
weight  to  example,  and  authority  to 
counsel.  To  desite  the  esteem  ot  others 
tor  the  lake  of  its  effects,  is  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  in  many  rases  is  our  duty : 
and  to  be  tota.ly  mditlerent  to  prai-e  or 
censure,  is  so  far  from  bring  a v u tue, 
that  it  is  a rear  defect  ui  character. 

Bid. 
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§ 65.  Excessive  Desire  of  Praise  tends  In 
corrupt  the  Heart,  ami  to  d stegard  the 
si  l Hnnili'.ni  of  Const  ienre. 

An  excessive  love  of  priV  never  LUs 
to  un  ! rmine  tue  regard  due  to  consci- 
cncc,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns 
oft  die  eye  of  die  mind  from  the  ends 
which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  ; 
and  seis  up  a false  light  for  its  gui  le.  Its 
influence  is  the  more  dangerous  as  die 
colour  which  it  assumes  is  often  fairs  and 
its  garb  and  appearance  arc  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  virtue.  The  love  of  glory,  I 
before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions 
which  arc  both  splendid  and  useful.  At  a 
distance  they  strike  the  eye  with  uncom- 
mon brightness:  but  on  a nearer  and 
stricter  survey,  dieir  lustre  is  often  tar- 
nished. They  arc  found  to  want  that  sa- 
cr  1 and  venerable  dignity  which  charac- 
terizes true  virtue.  Little  passions  and 
selfish  interests  entered  into  the  motives  of 
those  who  performed  them.  They  were 
jealous  of  a competitor.  They  sought  to 
ntimble  a rival.  T hey  looked  round  for 
8p  tators  to  admire  them.  All  is  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  andto  irage,  to  pub- 
lic view.  But  the  ignoble  source  whence 
those  seeming  virtues  take  their  rise,  is 
hidden.  Without  appears  the  hero ; with- 
in, is  found  the  man  of  dust  and  clay. 
Consult  such  a«  hasp  been  int  one-  ly  con- 
nected with  the  followers  of  renown , and 
seldom  or  never  will  you  find,  that  they 
held  them  in  the  same  est-era  w ith  those 
who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There  is 
nothing  except  simplicity  of  intention, 
and  purity  of  principle,  that  can  stand  the 
test  of  near  approach  and  strict  examina- 
tion. LLur, 

$ 6j.  That  Discipline  which  teaches  to 
moderate  the  F.nucrnes*  «f  imrldhi  Pas- 
sions, and  to  fortify  the  Mind  with  the 
Principles  of  Ctrtue.  is  more  conduct ve 
to  true  Happiness  Can  the  Possession 
of  at!  the  Got  as  of  fortune. 

That  discipline  which  corrects  the  eager- 
ness of  worldly  passions,  whirl)  feat  hie*  the 
heart  with  virtuous  principles,  which  en- 
lightens the  mind  with  usef  ul  knowledge, 
and  furnishes  to  it  matter  of  enjoyment 
from  within  itself,  is  of  more  consequence 
to  real  felicity,  than  all  the  prov  ision  which 
we  can  make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  To 
this  let  us  I lend  our  chief  attention.  Let 
us  keep  the  heart  with  till  diligence,  tee- 


ing nut  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  let 
ns  account  our  mind  the  most  important 
pr  vince  which  is  committed  to  our  care  j 
and  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  study  at 
least  to  rule  ourselves.  Let  ns  propose  for 
our  object,  not  worldly  sucres*,  which  it 
depends  pet  on  us  to  obtain,  but  that  up- 
right and  honourable  discharge  of  our  duty- 
in  every  conjuncture,  which,  through  the 
d:vir,e  assistance,  is  always  within  our 
power.  Iz-t  our  happiness  lie  sought 
where  our  proper  praise  is  found ; and  that 
be  accounted  our  only  real  evil,  which  is 
the  ev  i)  of  our  nature  ; not  that,  w hich  is 
either  the  appointment  of  Providence,  or 
which  arises  from  the  evil  of  others. 

Ibid. 

§ 69.  Religious  Knowledge  of  great  Cot i- 
so/ation  and  Pui/if  amidst  the  Distresses 
of  L ife. 

Consider  it  in  the  light  of  consolation  ; 
as  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  us,  amidst 
the  distresses  of  life.  Here  religion  in- 
ronl  stibly  triumphs ; and  its  happy  eftects 
in  this  respect  furnish  a strong  argument 
to  every  benevolent  mind,  for  wishing 
them  to  be  farther  diffused  throughout  the 
w orld.  For,  without  thr  belief  and  hope 
afforded  by  divine  revelation,  the  circum- 
stances of  man  are  extremely  forlorn. 
He  finds  himself  placed  here  as  a stranger 
ill  a vast  universe,  where  die  powers  and 
operations  of  nature  are.  very  imperfectly 
known;  where  both  the.  beginnings  and 
the  issues  of  things  are  involved  in  myste- 
rious darkness  ; where  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
coverwitli  any  certainty ,v  lienee  he  sprung, 
or  for  what  purjwise  he  was  brought  into 
this  state  of  existence  ; w hether  he  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  a mild,  or 
of  a wrathful  ruler;  what  construction  he 
is  to  put  on  many  of  the  dispensations  of 
Ills  providence ; and  w hat  his  fate  is  to  be 
w hen  he  departs  hence.  W hat  3 discon- 
solate situation  to  a serious,  inquiring 
mind ! 1 he  greater  drgree  of  virtue  it 

possesses,  its  sensibility  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  oppressed  by  this  burden  of  labour- 
ing thought.  Even  though  it  were  in  one's 
pow  rr  to  banish  all  uneasy  thought,  and 
to  till  up  the  hours  of  lile  with  perpetual 
amusement ; lite  so  filled  up  would,  upon 
reflection,  appear  poor  and  trivial.  But 
these  are  far  from  being  the  terms  upon 
which  man  is  brought  into  this  world. 
I le  is  conscious  tliat  his  being  is  trail  and 
feeble ; he  sees  himself  beset  with  various 
dangers,  and  is  exposed  to  many  a me- 
lancholy 
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Isnrhafr  apprehension,  from  the  evils 
which  he  may  have  toeneounter  before  he 
arrives  at  tin*  close  of  life.  In  this  dis- 
tressed condition,  to  reveal  to  him  such 
discoveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
Christian  religion  affords,  is  to  reveal  to 
him  a father  and  a friend;  is  to  let  in  a 
nr  of  the  most  cheering  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  human  estate.  He  who 
was  before  a destitute  orphan,  wandering 
in  the  inhospitable  desert,  has  now  gained 
a shelter  from  the  bitter  and  inclement 
blast.  He  now  knows  to  whom  to  pray, 
and  in  whom  to  trust ; where  to  uiilxisi.m 
his  sorrows ; and  from  what  hand  to  look 
for  relief. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from  some  wound  of  recent  inistiirtune, 
nothing  is  of  eiptal  efficacy  with  religious 
comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  tlie 
darkest  hour,  and  to  assuage  the  severest 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and 
the  prospect  of  a blessed  immortality.  In 
such  hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy ; 
and  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends, 
solaces  itself  with  the  thoughts  of  one  frieud 
who  will  never  forsake  it  Refined  rea- 
sonings, concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man condition  and  the  improvement  which 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every 
event,  may  entertain  tlic.  mind  when  it  is 
at  ease;  may, perhaps,  contribute  to  soothe 
it,  when  slightly  touched  with  sorrow : but 
when  it  is  tom  with  any  sore  distress,  they 
are  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a di- 
rect promise  from  the  wont  of  God.  This 
is  an  anchor  to  die  sottl,  Isoth  sure  and 
stedfjst.  'Jhis  has  given  consolation  and 
refuge  to  many  a virtuous  heart,  at  a time 
when  the  most  cogent  reasonings  w ould 
have  proved  utterly  unavailing 

Upon  the  approach  of  death  especially, 
wlieu,  if  a man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 
about  his  future  interests  must  naturally 
increase,  the  power  of  religious  consola- 
tion is  sensibly  felt.  Thou  uptn  ars,  in  the 
most  striking  light,  the  high  value  of  the 
discoveries  nude  by  tlie  Gospel ; not  only 
life  and  immortality  revealed,  but  a Me- 
diator with  God  discovered;  merry  pro- 
claimed, through  hint,  to  the  frailties  of 
the  penitent  and  tlie  humble  5 and  his  pre- 
sence promised  to  be  with  tlicm  when  they 
arc  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  in  order  to  bring  them  safe 
into  unseen  habitations  of  rest  and  joy. 
Here  is  ground  for  their  leaving  tlie  world 
with  comfort  and  peace.  But  iu  this  se- 
vere and  trying  period,  this  labouring  hour 


sr 

of  nature,  how  shall  the  unhappy  man  sup- 
port himself,  who  knows  not.  or  believes 
not,  the  hope  of  religion  ? Secretly  con- 
scious to  himself,  that  he  has  not  acted  his 
part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  sins  of 
his  past  life  arise  before  him  in  sad  re- 
membrance. He  wishes  to  exist  after 
death,  and  yet  dreads  that  existence.  The 
Governor  of  the  world  is  unknown.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  even'  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  mercy  may  not  bo  in  vain  All  is 
awful  obscurity  around  him  ; and  in  the 
midst  of  endless  doubts  and  perplexities, 
the  trembling  reluctant  soul  is  forced 
away  from  the  body  's  the  misfortunes 
of  life  must,  to  such  a mail,  have  b*en 
most  oppressive;  so  its  end  is  bitter:  his 
sun  sets  in  a dark  cloud;  and  the  night  of 
death  closes  over  his  head,  full  of  misery. 

Blair. 

| 69.  Sense  of  Right  and  Wrong,  inde- 
pendent of  Religion. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  indepeudent  of  religious  be- 
lief; but  experience  shews,  that  the  al- 
lurements of  present  pleasure,  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  passion,  arc  sutficirut  to  pre- 
vent men  from  acting  agreeable  to  this 
moral  sense,  unless  ill>e  supported  by  re- 
ligion, the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
imagination  and  passions,  if  properly  di- 
rected, is  extremely  powerful.  We  shall 
readily  acknowledge  that  many  of  the 
greatest  rnemiesof  religion  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  honour,  probity,  and 
good-nature.  But  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  many  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  are 
constitutional.  A cool  and  equal  temper, 
a dull  imagination,  and  unfeeling  heart, 
ensure  the  possession  of  many  virtues,  or 
rather,  are  a security  against  many  vices. 
They  may  produce  temperance,  chastity, 
honesty,  prudence,  and  a harmless,  inof- 
fensive heliaviottr.  Whereas  keen  passions, 
a warm  imagination,  and  great  sensibility 
of  heart,  lay  a natural  foundation  for  pro- 
digality, debauchery,  and  ambition:  at- 
tended, however,  with  the  seeds  of  all  die 
social  and  most  heroic  virtues.  Such  a tem- 
perature of  mind  carries  along  with  it  a 
cheek  to  its  constitutional  vires,  by  render- 
ing diose  possessed  of  it  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  religious  impressions.  They  often 
appear  indeed  to  be  the  greatest  enemies 
to  religion,  but  that  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  impatience  of  its  restraints.  Its  most 
dangerous  enemies  have  ever  lieen  among 
the  temperate  and  chaste  philosophers, 

void 
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▼oid  of  passion  and  sensibility,  who  had 
no  vicious  appetites  to  be  restrained  by 
its  influence,  and  who  were  unsuscepti- 
ble of  its  terrors  or  its  pleasures. 

Gregory. 

§ 70.  Infidelity  awing  to  Insensibility  of 
Heart. 

Absolute  infidelity,  or  settled  scepti- 
cism in  religion,  we  acknowledge,  is  no 
proof  of  want  of  understanding,  or  a vi- 
cious disposition,  but  is  certainly  a very 
string  presumption  of  the  want  of  ima- 
gination and  sensibility  of  heart,  and  ot  a 
prrvcrli  d understanding.  Some  philoso- 
phers have  been  infidels  ; few,  men  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  Yet  the  examples 
of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  among  many  other  first  names 
in  philosophy,  are  a sufficient  evidence, 
that  religions  belief  is  perfectly  compali- 
ble  with  the  clearest  and  most  enlarged 
understanding.  Hid. 

$ 7L  Religion  nnt  founded  on  U’eakncss 
of  Mind. 

Several  of  three  who  hare  surmounted 
what  they  call  religious  prejudices  them- 
selves, atiect  to  treat  such  as  are  nut 
ashamed  to  avow  their  regard  to  religion, 
as  men  of  weak  understandings  and  treble 
minds : but  this  shews  either  want  of 
.candour,  or  great  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture. The  fundamental  articles  of  reli- 
gion have  been  very  generally  believed 
by  men  the  most  distinguished  for  acute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  juJgment.  Nay,  it 
is  unjust  to  Infer  the  weakness  of  a per- 
son’s head  on  other  subjects,  from  his  at- 
tachment even  to  the  fooleries  of  super- 
stition. Experience  shews,  that  wheat  the 
imagination  is  heated,  and  thealh  etious 
deeply  interested,  they  level  all  distinc- 
tions of  understanding ; yet  this  affords  no 
presumption  of  a shallow  judgment  in 
subjects  where  the  imagination  and  pas- 
sions hive  no  influence.  Iiid. 

§ “2.  Effects  of  Religion,  Scepticism,  and 
Infidelity. 

Feebleness  of  mind  is  a reproach  fre- 
quently thrown,  not  upon  such  as  have 
a sense  ot  Teligion,  but  upon  all  who  pos- 
sess warm,  open,  cheerlul  tempers,  and 
hearts  peculiarly  disposed  to  love  and 
friendship.  But  the  reproach  is  ill  founded. 
Strength  of  mind  does  not  consist  in  a 
peevish  temper,  in  a hard  inflexible  heart, 
and  iu  bidding  defiance  to  God  Almighty : 


jt  consists  in  an  active,  resolute  spirit ; ii» 
a spirit  that  enables  a man  to  act  his  part 
in  the  world  w.th  propriety  ; ami  to  bear 
the  misfortunes  of  life  with  uniform  for- 
titude and  dignity.  This  is  a strength  of 
mind,  which  neither  atheism  nor  universal 
scepticism  will  ever  be  able  to  inspire. 
On  the  contrary,  their  tendency  will  be 
found  to  chill  all  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion ; to  depress  spirit  as  well  as  genius; 
to  sour  the  temper  and  contract  the  heart. 
The  highest  religious  spirit,  and  venera- 
tion lor  Providence,  breathes  in  the  writ- 
ings ot  the  ancient  stoics  ; a sect  distin- 
guished for  producing  the  most  active, 
intrepid,  virtuous  men,  that  ever  did  ho- 
nour to  human  nature. 

Can  it  be  pretended,  that  atheism  or 
universal  scepticism  have  any  tendency  to 
form  such  characters  ? Do  they  tend  to 
inspire  that  magnanimity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  superiority  to  selfish  and  sensual 
gratitica  ions,  that  contempt  of  danger 
and  ot  death,  when  the  cause  of  virtue  of 
liberty,  or  their  country,  required  it,  which 
distinguish  the  characiers  of  patriots  and 
heroes  ? Or  is  their  influence  mnre  fa- 
vourable on  the  ^nimbler  and  ge.  Mer  vir- 
tues of  private  and  domestic  litc  ? Do 
they  soften  the  heart,  and  render  it  more 
delicately  seusib*'  ot  the  thotisaud  name- 
less duties  and  eadedrmenisot  a husband, 
a lather,  or  a friend  ? Do  they  produce 
that  habitual  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  that  gaiety  ot  la-art,  winch  make* 
a man  beloved  as  a companion  ! or  do 
they  dilate  the  heart  with  llm  liberal  au3 
generous  sentiments,  and  that  love  of  hu- 
man kind,  which  would  render  him  re- 
vered and  blessed  as  the  patrou  of  de- 
pressed merit,  live  friend -of  the  widow 
and  orphan,  t.ic  refuge  and  support  ut  the 
poor  and  the  unhappy  t 

'1  lie  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a stiong  connexion  lietween  a 
religious  disposition  and  a feeling  heart, 
appears  from  the  universal  dislike  which 
all  men  have  to  infidelity  iu  tin:  fair  sex. 
We  not  only  look  011  it  as  removing  the 
principal  security  we  have  tor  their  vir- 
tue, but  as  the  strongest  proof  nl  their 
want  ot  that  softness  ami  de.icate  sensibi- 
lity ot  heart,  which  pcctdiaily  endears 
them  to  us,  and  more  effectually  secures- 
their  empire  over  us,  Uiari  auy  quality 
they  can  possess. 

There  are,  inured,  some  nten  whq  can 
persuade  themselves,  that  there  is  no  su- 
preme iulclligcuce  who  directs  tire  course 
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•f  nafnrp : who  can  see  those  tin-v  have 
fern  connected  with  by  tlie  strongest 
bonds  of  nature  and  friendship  gradually 
disappearing;  who  are  persuaded,  that 
this  separation  is  final  and  eternal ; and 
who  expect,  that  they  themselves  shall 
soon  sink  down  after  them  into  nothing  ; 
sad  yet  such  men  appear  easy  and  con- 
tented. But  to  a sensible  heart,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a heart  softened  by  past  en- 
dearments of  love  or  friendship,  such  opi- 
nions are  attended  with  gloom  inexpres- 
sible ; they  strike  a damp  into  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  hie,  and  cut 
off  those  prospects  which  alone  r an  com- 
fort the  soul  under  certain  distresses, 
wheri-all  other  aid  is  feebleand  ineffectual. 

Scepticism,  or  suspense  of  ju  . anient, 
as  to  the  truth  ot  the  great  articles  of  re- 
ligion, is  attended  with  the  same  tatai  ef- 
fects. Wherever  the  affections  are  deeply 
interested,  a stats’  of  susp-nse  is  more  in- 
tolerable, and  more  disti acting  to  the 
mind,  than  the  sad  assurance  of  the  evil 
which  is  most  dreaded.  Gregory. 

§ 73.  Comforts  if  Religion. 

There  are  many  who  have  passed  the  age 
•f  youth  and  beauty,  who  have  resigned 
the  pleasures  of  that  smiling  season,  who 
begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years,  im- 
paired in  their  health,  depres-ed  in  their 
foriunes.striptof  their  friends,  their  chil- 
dren, and  pci  haps  still  more  render  con- 
nexions. What  resources  can  tins  world 
afford  them?  It  presents  a d.n  k aid 
dreary  waste  through  which  there' docs 
not  issue  a single  ray  of  comfort.  Every 
delusive  prospect  of  ambition  is  now  at  an 
end ; long  experience  ot  mankind,  an  ex- 
perience very  different  from  what  t e 
open  and  generous  sou)  of  youth  had 
fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  heart 
almost  ioaccessible  to  new  Iritndships. 
lire  principal  sources  of  activity  are  taken 
away,  when  those  for  whom  « e labour  are 
cut  off  from  11s,  those  who  animated,  and 
those  who  sweetened  ali  the  toils  of  life. 
Where  then  can  the  soul  rind  refuge,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  religion  ? There  she  is 
admitted  to  those  prospects  ot  Providence 
and  futurity,  which  alone  can  warm  and 
fill  the  heart.  1 speak  here  of  such  as  re- 
tain the  feelings  ol  humanity,  whom  mis- 
fortunes have  softened,  and  perhaps  ren- 
dered more  delicately  sensible;  not  of 
auclt  as  possess  that  stupid  insensibility, 
which  some  are  pleased  to  dignify  with 
tile  panic  of  philosophy. 
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It  should  therefore  be  expected  that 
those  philosophers,  who  stand  in  no  ncedt 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  religion  to 
support  their  virtue,  and  who  never  feci 
the  want  of  its  consolations,  vtould  yef 
have  the  humanity  to  consider  the  very 
different  situation  ot  the  1.  st  of  mank  rid, 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of 
w hut  habit,  at  least,  if  tb<  y will  not  allow 
it  lobe  nature,  has  made  necessary  to  their 
morals,  and  to  their  happiness.— It  nrignt 
be  exacted,  that  humanity  would  pre- 
vent them  from  breaking  into  the  last  re- 
treat of  the  unfortunate,  who  can  no 
longer  be  objects  ot  their  envy  or  re- 
sentment. and  baring  front  them  their 
only  remaining  c«  mtort.  The  attempt 
to  riditu.c  religion  may  be  agreeable  to 
some,  by  relieving  them  from  restraint 
upon  their  pleasures,  and  uray  render 
others  wry  niiseiable,  by  making  them 
doubt  thi.se  truths,  in  which  they  were 
most  deeply  interested;  hut  it  can  con- 
vey real  good  and  happiness  to  no  one 
iudi,  [dual.  Hid. 

§ 74.  Cause  rfZea llo  propagate  L {fidelity. 

To  support  ojienly  and  avowedly  the 
cause  ot  infidelity,  may  be  owing,  in  some, 
to  the  vanity  of  appearing  wiser  titan  the 
rest  of  mankind  ; to  vanity,  that  amphi- 
bious passion  that  seeks  for  loo- 1,  nut  only 
in  the  affectation  o:  cvety  beauty  and  every 
virtue  that  adorn  humanity,  but  of  every 
vice  an  1 perversion  ot  the  understanding 
that  disgrace  it.  The  zeal  of  making  pro- 
selytes to  it,  may  olirn  t>,.  attributed  to  a 
like  vanity  of  possessing  a direction  and 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men;  which 
is  a very  11. -tiering  species  of  superiority. 
But  there  seems  to  be  some  other  cause 
t bat  secretly  influences  the  conduct  of-some 
that  reject  all  religion,  who,  from  the  rest 
of  their  character,  cannot  be  suspected  of 
vanity,  in  any  ambition  of  such  superiori- 
ty. This  trt  -hall  attempt  to  explain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon  any 
interesting ’ subject,  Irom  all  mound  us, 
gives  a disagreeable  sensation.  This  must 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  present  case,  as 
the  feeling  which  attends  infidelity  or  scep- 
ticism in  reiigion  is  certainly  a comfortless 
one,  where  thrre  is  the  least  degree  of 
sensibility.  — Sympathy  is  much  more 
sought  alter  by  an  unhappy  mind,  ibanby 
one  cheerful  and  at  ease.  We  require  a 
support  in  the  one  case,  which  in  the  other 
is  not  necessary.  A person,  therefore,  void 
of  religion,  feels  himself  as  it  were  alone 
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in  the  midst  of  society ; and  though,  for 
Jmidrntial  reasons,  he  chooses,  ou  some 
occasions,  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  and 
join  in  some  form  of  religious  worship, 
yet  this,  to  a candid  and  ingenuous  mind, 
must  always  he  very  painful ; nor  docs  it 
abate  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  a 
social  spirit  has  in  finding  itself  alone,  and 
without  any  friend  to  soothe  and  partici- 
pate its  uneasiness.  This  seems  to  have  a 
considerable  share  in  that  anxiety  which 
Frec-'l  hinkers  generally  discover  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  opinions;  an  anxiety 
mnch  greater  than  what  is  shewn  by  those 
whose  minds  are  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment 
of  happier  prospects.  Gregory. 

$ 75.  Zeal  in  the  Propagation  of  Inf  ric- 
hly inexcusable. 

The  exense  which  infidel  writers  plead 
for  their  conduct,  is  a regard  for  the  cause 
of  truth.  But  this  is  a very  insufficient 
one  None  of  them  act  upon  this  princi- 
ple, in  its  largest  extent  and  application,  in 
common  life;  nor  could  any  man  live  in 
the  world,  and  pretend  so  to  do.  In  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  * our  being’s  end  and 
aim*,’  the  discovery  of  truth  is  far  from 
be  ng  the  most  important  object.  It  is 
true,  the  mind  receives  a high  pleasurr 
front  the  investigation  an  I discovery  of 
truth,  in  the  abstract  sciences,  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  art ; but  in  all  sub- 
jects, where  the  imagination  and  affec- 
tions are  deeply  concerned,  we  regard  it 
only  so  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  them. — 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  society,  of 
decency,  and  of  good  manners,  is,  that 
no  man  is  entitled  to  say  every  thing  he 
thinks  true,  when  it  would  be  injurious  or 
offensive  to  his  neighbour.  If  it  was  not 
for  this  principle,  all  mankind  would  be 
In  a state  of  hostility. 

Suppose  a person  to  lose  an  only  child, 
the  sole  comfort  and  happiness  of  iiis  hie : 
■when  lire  first  ovrrtlowings  of  natn.care 
past,  he  recollect*  the  infinite  goodness  and 
impenetrable  wisdom  of  the  Disposer  of  all 
events ; be  is  persuaded,  that  the  revo- 
lution of  a few  yeais  will  again  unite  him 
to  his  child,  never  more  to  be  separated. 
"With  these  scnlimr  nts  he  acquiesces,  with 
n melancholy  yet  pleasing  resignation,  to 
the  divine  will.  Now,  supposing  all  this 
to  be  a deception,  a pleasing  dream,  would 
not  thegi  neral  sense  of  mankind  condemn 
the  philosopher,  as  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, who  should  attempt  to  wake  him  out 
• Pope. 


of  it  ? — Yet  so  fardoes  vanity  prevail  over 
good-nature,  that  we  frequently  sec  men, 
on  other  occasions  of  the  most  bencvoleDt 
tempers,  labouring  to  cut  off  that  hope 
which  can  alone  cheer  the  heart  under  all 
the  pressures  and  afflictions  of  human 
life,  and  enable  us  to  resign  it  with  cheer- 
fulness and  dignity  1 

Religion  may  be  considered  in  three 
different  views.  First,  As  contain  ng  doc- 
trines relating  to  tlie  being  and  perfections 
of  God,  his  moral  administration  of  the 
world,  a future  state  of  existence,  and  par- 
ticular communications  to  mankind,  by 
an  immediate  supernatural  revelation.— 
Secondly,  As  a rule  of  life  and  manners. 
— Thirdly,  As  the  source  of  certain  )>ecu- 
liar  affections  of  the  mind,  which  either 
give  pleasure  or  pain,  according  to  ibe 
particular  genius  and  spirit  ot  the  religion 
that  inspires  them.  Hid . 

§ "d.  Religion  considered  as  a Siicnce. 

In  the  first  of  these  views,  which  gives 
a foundation  to  all  religious  be  irf, and  on 
which  the  other  two  depend,  Reason  is 
principally  concerned:  On  this  subject, 

the  greatest  efforts  of  human  genius  and 
application  have  been  exerted,  mid  will* 
the  most  desirable  success,  in  those  great 
and  important  arucl-s  tha;  seem  most  im- 
mediately to  affect  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  But  whrn  our  in- 
quiries here  are  pushed  to  3 certain  length, 
we  find  that  Providence  has  set  bounds  to 
our  reason,  and  even  to  our  capacities  of 
apprehension.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  infinity,  and  the  moral 
(economy  of  the  Deity.  The  objects  are 
here,  in  a great  measure,  beyond  the  reach 
ot  our  conception ; and  induction,  from 
experience,  on  which  all  our  other  re  .min- 
ings are  founded,  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
subject  altogether  dissimilar  to  any  thing 
wc  are  acquainted  with. — Many  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  religion  are  such, 
that  the  mind  may  have  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  their  truth,  but  they  must  be 
viewed  at  a distance,  and  are  rather  the 
objects  of  silent  and  religious  veneration, 
than  of  metaphysical  disquisition.  If  the 
mind  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a nearer 
view,  it  is  confounded  with  their  strange- 
ness aud  immensity. 

When  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into  any 
part  of  nature  beyond  certain  bounds,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  perp.exity  and 
darkness.  But  there  is  tins  remarkable 
difference  betweeu  these  aud  religious  in- 
quiries: 
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qnirics  : in  the  investigation  of  nature,  we 
can  always  make  a progress  in  knowledge, 
and  approximate  to  the  truth  by  the  pro- 
per exertion  of  genius  and  observation. 
But  our  inquiries  into  religious  subjects 
ate  confin'd  within  very  narrow  bounds  ; 
nor  ran  any  force  of  reason  or  application 
lead  the  mind  one  step  beyond  that  impe- 
netrable gulf,  which  separates  the  visible 
and  invisible  world. 

Though  the  articles  of  religious  belief, 
which  fall  within  the  comprehension  of 
mankind,  and  serm  essential  to  their  hap- 
piness. arc  few  and  simple,  yet  ingenious 
men  have  contrivedtoeiect  litem  into  most 
tremendous  systems  of  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety, which  will  long  remain  monuments 
both  of  tlte  extent  and  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man understanding,  1 he  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  such  systems,  have  been  va- 
rious, By  attempting  to  establish  too 
much,  they  have  hurt  the  foundation  of 
the  most  interesting  principles  of  religion. 
— Most  men  are  educated  in  a belief  of 
the  peculiar  and  distinguish!: :g opinions  of 
some  one  religious  sect  or  other.  They  are 
taught,  that  all  these  are  equally  founded 
on  divine  authority,  or  the  clearest  de- 
ductions of  reason  j by  which  means  their 
system  of  religion  hangs  so  much  together, 
that  one  part  cannot  be  shaken  without 
endangering  the  whole.  But  wherever  any 
freedom  of  inquiry  is  allowed,  the  absur- 
dity of  some  of  these  opinions,  and  the 
uncertain  foundation  of  others,  cannot  be 
concealed.  l itis  naturally  begets  a gene- 
ral distrust  of  the  whole,  with  that  fatal 
lukewarmness  in  religion,  which  is  its 
necessary  consequence. 

The  very  habit  of  frequent  reasoning 
and  disputing  upon  rclgions  subjects,  di- 
minishes that  reverence  with  which  the 
ntind  would  otherwise  consider  them.  This 
teems  particularly  to  be  the  case,  when 
men  presume  to  enter  Into  a minute  scru- 
tiny of  the  views  and  occonomy  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  administration  of  the  world; 
why  the  Supreme  Being  made  it  as  it  is ; 
the  freedom  of  his  actions;  and  many  other 
such  questions,  infinitely  beyond  our 
rrach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this,  is  to 
lessen  that  awful  veneration  with  which  we 
ought  always  to  contemplate  the  Divinity, 
but  which  can  never  be  preserved,  wheti 
men  canvas  his  ways  with  such  unwar- 
rantable freedom.  Accordingly  we  find, 
amongst  those  sectaries  where  such  disqui- 
sitions have  principally  prevailed,  that  he 
has  been  mentioned  and  even  addressed 
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with  the  most  indecent  and  shocking  fa- 
miliarity. The  truly  dcvutiuual  spirit, 
w hose  chief  foundation  and  char.ictn i-tio 
is  genuine  and  profound  humility,  is  net 
to  be  looked  for  among  such  persons. 

Another  bad  effect  of  this  speculative 
theology,  has  been  to  withdraw  people's 
attention  from  its  practical  duties. — We 
usually  find,  that  ti.ose  who  arc  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  excessive  zeal  for  opi- 
nions in  religion,  shew  gieat  moderation 
and  coolness  as  to  its  precepts;  and  their 
great  severity  in  this  respect,  is  commonly 
exerted  against  a few  vices  where  the  heart 
is  but  little  concerned,  and  to  which  their 
own  dispositions  preserve  them  from  any 
temptations. 

But  the  worst  effects  of  speculative  and 
controversial  theology,  are  those  which  it 
produces  on  the  tem|ier  and  affections.— 
When  the  mind  is  kept  constantly  embar- 
rassed in  a (rerplexed  and  thorny  path, 
where  it  can  find  no  steady  light  to  shew 
the  way,  nor  foundation  to  rest  on,  the 
temper  loses  its  native  cheerfulness,  and 
contracts  a gloom  and  severity,  partly  from 
the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  and  partly 
trout  the  social  aud  kind  affections  being 
extinguished  for  waul  of  exercise.  When 
this  evil  is  exasperated  by  opposition  and 
dispute,  the  consequences  prove  very  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  society ; especially  when 
men  are  persuaded,  that  their  holding  cer- 
tain opinions  entitles  them  to  the  divine 
favour  ; and  that  those  who  differ  from 
them,  arc  devoted  to  eternal  destruction. 
This  persuasion  breaks  at  once  all  the  ties 
ot  society.  The  toleration  of  men  who 
hold  erroneous  opinions,  is  considered  as 
conniving  at  their  destroying  not  only 
themselves,  but  all  others  who  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  influence.  This  pro- 
duces that  cruel  and  implacable  spirit, 
which  has  so  often  disgraced  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  dishonoured  humanity.  , 

Vet  the  effects  of  religious  controversy 
have  sometimes  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. The  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  which 
incited  the  first  Refiorrueis  to  shake  off  die 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  naluraliybe,- 
got  just  sentiments  of  civil  liberty,  especi- 
ally when  irritated  by  persecution.  When 
such  sentiments  came  to  be  united  with 
that  bold  enthusiasm,  that  severity*)!'  tcru- 
pei  and  manners  that  distinguisbdB  some 
of  the  reformed  sects,  they  produced  those 
resoluleand  indexible  men,  who  alouc  were 
able  to  assert  the  cause  ot  liberty,  in  an 
age  when  the  Cunsdau  world  was  ener- 
vated 
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rated  by  luxury  or  supers!  ilion ; and  to  such 
men  we  owe  that  freedom  and  happy  con- 
stitution which  Wi  at  present  enjoy — But 
these  advantages  ai  religious  enthus  asm 
have  Seen  but  accidental. 

In  general  it  would  ap;iear,  that  religion 
considered  as  a science,  in  the  matin' r it 
has  b-cu  usually  tr<  ated,  is  but  liitle  hetie- 
fici.d  to  mankind,  nritlwr  tending  to  en- 
large the  understanding,  sweeten  the  tem- 
per, or  mend  the  heart.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  labours  ol  ingenious  men,  in  explain- 
ing obsruie  and  difficult  passages  of  sacred 
writ  .have  licen  highly  useful  and  necessary. 
And  though  it  is  natural  for  men  to  carry 
their  speculations, on  a subject  that  so  near- 
ly concerns  their  present  and  eternal  hap- 
piness, farther  than  reason  extends, erthan 
Is  cleai  ly  and  expressly  res  caled ; yet  liie.se 
can  be  followed  by  no  bad  consequences, 
if  they  arc  carried  on  with  that  modesty 
and  r,  verener  which  the  subject  requires. 
They  become  pernicious  only  when  they 
are  funned  into  systems,  to  vs  Inch  the 
•ante  credit  and  submission  is  required  as 
to  Holy  Writ  itself.  Gregory . 

4 77-  Religion  considered  ns  a Rule  of 
Life  ami  Manners. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  reli- 
gion as  a rule  of  life  and  maimers.  In  this 
respect,  its  influence  is  very  extensive  and 
beneficial,  even  when  distignred  by  the 
Wildest  superstition  ; as  it  is  able  to  check 
and  conquer  those  passion.,  ssiiicc  reason 
and  philosophy  are  too  weak  to  encounter. 
But  it  is  lunch  to  tie  regretted,  that  the 
application  of  religion  to  this  end,  hath 
not  been  attended  to  with  that  care  winch 
the  importance  of  the  subject  required.— 
The  specu  alive-  part  of  religion  se  ems  ge- 
nerally to  have  engrosseel  the  attention  of 
®icn  of  genius.  This  has  been  the  fate 
«f  all  the  uselul  and  practical  arts  of  life  ; 
and  the  application  of  religion  to  the  re- 
gulation of  tile  and  manners,  must  be  con- 
sidered entirely  as  a practical  art.—  The 
«a uses  of  this  neglect,  seem  to  be  these; 
Men  of  a philosophical  genius  have  an 
pversion  to  all  application,  where  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  their  own  minds  are  not 
immediately  employed.  But  in  acquiring 
any  practical  art,  a philosopher  is  obliged 
to  spend  most  of  iiis  time  in  employments 
where  his  genius  and  understanding  have 
no  exercise.  The  fate  of  the  practical  arts 
of  medicine  and  religion  have  been  pretty 
yimilnr  : tlic  object  of  the  one,  is  to  cure 
the  discasi  s of  the  body ; of  the  other,  to 


cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind.  The  pf»« 
gress  and  degrees  of  perfection  of  both 
these  arts  oujbt  to  be  estimated  by  no 
other  standard,  than  their  success  in  the 
cure  ol  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  se- 
verally applied.  In  medicine,  the  facts  on 
wnich  the  art  depends,  are  so  numerous 
and  complicated,  so  misrepresented  by 
fraud,  credulity,  or  a heated  imagination, 
th  it  there  has  hardly  ever  been  found  a 
trulyplii'o.ophical  genius  who  has  attempt- 
ed tiie  practical  part  of  it.  There  are,  in- 
deed,  many  obstacles  of  dilferent  kinds, 
which  occur  to  render  any  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  physic  a matter  of  the 
utmost  diflicuhy,  at  least  whilst  the  profes- 
sion rests  on  its  presrnt  narrow  foundation. 
Almost  all  physicians  who  have  been  men 
of  ingenuity  have  amused  themselves  in 
f anting  theories,  which  gave  exercise  to 
their  invention,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributed to  their  reputation.  Instead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  making  observa- 
tions themselves,  they  culled,  out  of  the 
promiscuous  mulntitde.dready  made,  such 
as  hi  st  suited  their  purpose,  and  dressed 
t!  cm  up  in  the  w ay  their  system  required. 
In  consequence  of  tiiis,  the  history  of  me- 
dicine does  not  so  much  exhibit  the  his- 
tory of  a progressive  art,  as  a history  of  opi- 
nions which  prevailed  perhaps  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  then  sunk  into  con- 
tempt arid  oblivion.  The  case  has  been 
nearly  similar  in  practical  divinity,:  but 
this  is  attended  w nb  much  greater  ditli- 
cu.ties  th  in  the  practical  part  of  medicine  t 
in  this  last,  nothing  is  required  but  assidu-  , 
ous  and  accurate  observation,  and  a good 
understanding  to  direct  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  such  observation.  Hid. 

§ 78.  Hour  Religion  is  In  If  afi/ilied  (i 
cu.e  the  Diseases  if  the  Mind. 

To  cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there 
is  required  that  intimate  knowledge  of  lira 
human  heart,  winch  must  be  drawn  Irons 
life  itself,  and  which  books  can  never 
teach;  of  liie  various  disguises  under  which 
vice  recommends  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion ; of  the  urttul  association  of  ideas 
which  she  forms  there;  and  of  the  many 
nameless  circumstauces  that  soften  the 
heart  and  render  it  accessible.  It  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  have  a knowledge  of  tbe 
arts  of  insinuation  and  persuasion,  of  the 
art  of  breaking  false  and  uuuatural  asso- 
ciations ot  ideas,  or  inducing  counter-asso- 
ciations, and  opposing  one  passion  to  ano- 
ther ; and  alter  all  tins  knowledge  i.s  ac- 
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spired,  the  successful  application  of  it  to 
practice  depends,  in  a considerable  degree, 
on  powers,  w hich  ikj  extent  of  under-' 
Handing  can  confer. 

Vice  does  not  depend  so  much  on  a 
periersion  of  tlie  understanding,  as  of  the 
imagination  and  passions,  and  on  habits 
originally  founded  on  these.  A vicious 
mat)  is  general!)  sensible  enough  that  his  . 
ccuduct  is  wrong;  he  knows  that  vice  is 
contrary  both  to  his  duty  and  to  his  inte- 
rest ; and  therefore,  all  laboured  reason- 
ing, to  satisfr  his  understanding  of  tltcse 
liuths,  is  useless,  hecau-e  the  disease  docs 
not  lie  in  the  understanding,  t he  evil  is 
seated  in  the  heart.  The  imaginations  and 
passions  arc  tnaagt  d on  its  side  ; and  to 
them  the  cure  must  be  applied.  Here  has 
teen  the  general  deftet  of  writings  and 
sr-rnions,  intended  to  reform  mankind. 
Many  ingenious  and  sensible  remarks  are 
made  on  the  several  duties  of  religion,  and 
very  judicious  arguments  are  brought  to 
enforce  them.  Such  performances  may 
be  attended  to  with  pleasure,  by  pious  and 
well-disposed  persons,  who  likewise  may 
derive  from  thence  useful  instruction  for 
their  conduct  in  life.  The  wicked  and  pio- 
fligate,  if  ever  books  of  this  sort  fall  in 
their  way,  very  readily  allow,  that  what 
they  contain  are  great  and  eternal  truths; 
but  they  leave  no  lasting  impression.  Itany 
thing  can  rouse,  it  is  the  power  of  lively 
and  pathetic  description,  which  traces  and 
lays  open  their  hearts  through  all  their 
wintlings  and  disguises,  makes  them  see 
and  confess  their  own  characters  in  all  their 
deformity  and  horror,  impresses  their 
hearts,  and  interests  their  passions  by  all 
the  motives  of  love,  gratitude,  and  tear, 
the  prospect  of  rewards  aud  punishments, 
aud  whatever  other  motives  religion  or 
nature  may  dictate.  But  lodolbis  effec- 
tually, requires  very  ditferent  powers 
from  those  of  the  understanding : a lively 
and  well  regulated  imagination  is  essen- 
tially requisite.  Gregory. 

( 79.  On  Public  Preaching. 

In  public  addresses  to  an  audience,  the 
great  end  of  reformation  is  most  effectu- 
ally promoted  ; because  all  the  [towers  of 
Voice  aud  action,  all  the  arts  of  eloquence, 
may  be  brought  to  give  their  assistance. 
But  some  of  those  arts  depend  on  gifts  of 
nature,  and  cannot  be  attained  by  any 
•treugtb  of  genius  or  understanding : even 
where  nature  has  been  liberal  of  those  ne- 
cessary requisites,  they  must  be  cultivated 
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by  much  practice,  before  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  them  can  be  acquired.  Thus,  a 
public  speaker  may  have  a voice  that  is 
musical  and  of  great  compass ; but  it  re- 
quires much  time  and  labour  to  attain  its 
just  modulation,  and  that  variety  of  flexion 
and  tone,  which  a pathetic  discourse  re- 
quires. The  same  difficulty  attends  the 
acquisition  of  that  propriety  of  action, 
that  power  over  the  expressive  features  of 
the  countenance,  particularly  of  the  eyes, 
so  necessary  to  command  the  hearts  and 
passions  of  an  audience. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  a preacher, 
who  feels  what  he  is  saying  himself,  will 
naturally  speak  with  that  tone  of  voice,  and 
expression  in  bis  countenance, thatbestsuits 
the  subject,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  move 
his  audience:  thus  it  is  said,  a person  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear,  anger,  or  sorrow, 
looks  and  speaks  in  the  manner  naturally 
expressiveof  these  emotions.  This  is  true 
in  tome  measure;  but  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  preacher  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  his  subject  with  such  real  warmth 
upon  every  occasion.  Besides,  every  pru- 
dent man  will  be  afraid  to  abandon  him- 
self so  entirely  to  any  impression,  as  he 
must  do  to  produce  this  efi'ect.  Most  men, 
when  strongly  affected  by  any  passion  or, 
emotion,  have  some  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  does  pot  belong  to  the 
natural  expression  of  such  an  emotion.  If 
this  be  not  properly  corrected,  a public 
speaker,  who  is  really  warm  and  animated 
with  his  subject,  may  nevertheless  make  3 
very  ridiculous  and  contemptible  figure. 
It  is  the  business  of  art,  to  shew  nature  in 
her  most  amiable  and  graceful  forms,  and 
not  with  those  peculiarities  in  which  she 
appears  in  particular  instances ; and  it  is 
this  difficulty  of  properly  representing  na- 
ture, that  renders  the  eloquence  and  ac- 
tion both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage,  ac- 
quisitions of  such  difficult  attainment. 

But,  besides  those  talents  inherent  in  the 
preacher  himself,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  nature  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  certain  external  circumstances, 
which  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  designed 
impressions.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the 
proper  regulation  of  church-music,  and 
the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  public  wor- 
ship. Independent  of  the  effeerthat  these 
particulars  lave  on  the  imagination,  it 
might  be  expected  that  a just  taste,  3 
sense  of  decency  and  proprieiy,  would 
make  them  more  attended  to  than  we  find 
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they  are.  We  acknowledge  that  thrr  have 
been  abused.  and  has c occasioned  the 
grossest  superstition ; but  tins  universal 
propensity  to  carry  them  to  excess,  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  attachment  to 
them  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
ami  consequently  that  it  is  tlie  business  of 
good  sense  to  regulate,  and  not  vainly  to 
utt  nipt  to  extinguish  it.  Many  religious 
sects  in tiirir infancy . have »up|x irltc ; ttiem- 
sehes  without  anv  ol  these  external  assist- 
ances : but  when  time  has  abated  the  tenor 
of  their  first  zeal,  we  always  tindtliat  dieir 
public  worsltip  lus  been  eondnricd  with 
the  most  remarkable  coldness  and  inatten- 
tion, unless  supported  by  well  regulated 
trerentonics.  In  tact,  it  will  be  fotuid  tliat 
those  sects  who  at  their  commencement 
lun  e been  ircst  distinguished  tor  a religious 
enthusiasm  that  desj  iscdall  tomus,  and  the 
geniusof  whose  tenets  could  not  admit  die 
use  of  any,  havecithcr  been  of  sliort  dura- 
tion, or  ended  in  inhdclity. 

lire  many  dithciutks  that  attend  the 
practical  art  of  making  religion  influence 
tire  manners  and  lives  of  mankind,  by  ac- 
quiring a command  over  the  imagination 
and  passions,  have  made  it  too  generally 
negleetid.  even  by  the 'most  eminent  of 
the  clergy  for  learning  and  good  sense. 
These  have  rather  i lessen  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a trac  k,  where  they  w ere  sure  to 
excel  by  the  force  of  divir  own  genius, 
dian  to  attempt  a road  where dieir success 
xvas  doubtful,  and  w here  they  might  be 
outshone  by  men  greatly  dieir  interiors. 
It  has  therefore  been  principally  cultivated 
by  men  of  lively  imaginations,  possessed 
of  some  natural  advantages  of  voice  and 
manner.  Hut  as  no  art  call  ever  become 
very  beneficial  to  mankind,  unless  it  be 
under  the  direction  of  genius  and  good 
sense,  it  has  too  oiten  happened,  dut  die 
art  we  arc  now  speaking  of  lias  become 
subservient  to  die  w ildest  fanaticism,  some- 
times to  dio  gratiticadou  of  vanity,  and 
sometimes  to  sdll  more  unworthy  pur- 
poses, Gregory. 

§ 80.  Religion  considered  as  exciting 
Detention. 

The  diird  view  of  religion  considers  it 
as  engaging  and  interesting  the  affections, 
and  comprehends  die  devotional  or  senti- 
mental part  of  it.— The  devotional  spirit 
is  iu  son ic measure  constitutional,  depend- 
ing on  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  sensi- 
bility of  heart,  and,  like  dicse  qualities, 
prevails  more  iu  wanner  climates  than  it 
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does  in  ours.  What  shews  its  great  de» 
pendenre  oil  die  imagination,  is  the  re* 
mark.iblr  attachment  it  has  to  poetry  anil 
music  which  Shake  speare  calls  the  food  of 
love,  and  which  may.  with  equal  truth,  be 
called  the  food  of  devotion.  Music  enters 
into  the  future  paradise  of  the  devout  of 
every  sect  and  of  every  country.  The 
Deity,  viewed  by  the  eye  of  cool  reason, 
mav  lie  said,  with  great  propriety,  to  dwell 
in  light  inaccessible.  The  mind,  struck 
w ith  die  immensity  of  his  being,  and  with 
a sense  of  its  own  littleness  and  unworthi- 
ness, admires  with  diat  distant  aw'e  and 
veneration  that  almost  excludes  love.  Rut 
viewed  by  a devout  imagination,  he  may 
become  an  object  of  the  warmest  affection, 
and  even  passion. — The  philosopher  con- 
templates the  Deity  in  all  those  marks  of 
wisdom  and  benignity  diffused  dtrough  the 
various  works  of  nature.  The  devout 
man  confines  his  views  rather  to  his  ow  n 
particular  connexion  w ith  die  Deity,  the 
many  instances  of  his  goodness  he  himself 
has  experienced,  and  the  many  greater  be 
still  hopes  for.  T his  establishes  a kind  of 
intercourse,  which  often  interests  the  heart 
and  passions  in  die  deepest  manner. 

'1  lie  devotional  taste,  like  all  other  tastes, 
lias  had  die  hard  fate  to  be  condemned  as 
a weakness,  by  all  who  are  strangers  to  its 
joys  and  its  influence.  Too  much  and  too 
frequent  occasion  iris  been  given,  to  turn 
this  subject  into  ridicule  — A heated  and 
devout  imagination,  when  not  under  the 
direction  of  a very  sound  understanding,  is 
apt  to  run  very  wild,  and  is  at  die  same 
time  impatient  to  publish  all  its  follies  to 
die  world. — I he  feelings  of  a devout  heart 
should  be  mentioned  witit  great  reserve  and 
dolicacy.  as  diey  depend  u,xsi  private  ex- 
perience, and  certain  circumstances  of  mind 
and  situation,  which  die  world  can  neither 
know  nor  judge  of.  Rut  devotional  w rit- 
ings,  executed  with  judgment  and  taste, 
are  not  only  highly  useful,  but  to  all  who 
have  a true  sense  of  religion,  peculiarly 
engaging.  Hid. 

§ 81.  Advantages  of  Devotion. 

The  devotional  spirit,  united  to  good 
sense  and  a cheerful  temper,  gives  dint 
steadiness  to  virtue,  which  it  alw  ays  wants 
w hen  produced  and  su|iporlcd  by  good 
natural  dispositions  only,  it  corrects  and 
humanizes  diosc  constitutional  vices,  which 
it  is  not  able  entirely  to  subdue ; and 
dmugh  it  too  often  fails  to  render  men 
perlecdy  virtuous,  it  preserves  diem  from 
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Wonting  utterly  abandoned.  It  has,  be- 
sides,the  mostfavourableinfluenee  on  all  the 
passive  virtues;  it  gives  a soflnestand  sensi- 
bility to  the  heart,  and  a mildness  and  gen- 
tleness to  the  manners ; but  above  all , it  pro  * 
duces  an  universal  charity  and  love  to  man- 
kind, however  different  in  station,  country, 
or  religion.  There  is  a sublime  yet  tender 
melancholy,  almost  the  universal  attendant 
on  genius,  which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate 
Into  gloom  and  disgust  with  the  world.  De- 
votion is  admirably  calculated  to  soothe  this 
disposition,  by  insensibly  leading  the  mind 
while  It  seems  to  indulge  it,  to  those  pros- 
pects which  culm  every  murmur  of  discon- 
tent, and  diffuse  a cheerfulness  over  the 
darkest  hours  of  human  life.— Persons  in 
the  pride  of  high  health  and  spirits,  who 
are  keen  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  inte- 
rest, or  ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on 
this  subject,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
a weak  mind.  But  this  really  shews  great 
narrowness  of  understanding,  a very  little 
reflection  and  acquaintance  with  nature 
might  teach  them,  on  how  precarious  a 
foundation  their  Insisted  indc|iendencc  on 
religion  is  built ; the  thousand  nameless 
accidents  that  may  destroy  it;  and  that 
though  for  some  years  they  should  escape 
these,  yet  that  time  must  iniiiair  the  greatest 
vigour  of  health  and  spirits,  and  deprive 
them  of  all  those  objects  for  whirh,  at  pre- 
sent, they  think  life  only  worth  enjoying. 
It  should  seem,  therefore,  very  necessary  to 
secure  some  permanent  object,  some  real 
support  to  the  mind,  to  cheer  the  soul, 
when  all  others  shall  liave  lost  their  influ- 
ence — The  greatest  inconv eniencc,  in- 
died,  that  attends  devotion,  is  its  taking 
such  avast  hold  of  the  affections,  as  some- 
times threatens  the  extinguishing  of  every 
other  active  principle  of  the  mind.  For 
when  Use  devotional  spirit  falls  in  with  a 
melancholy  temper,  it  is  too  apt  to  depress 
the  mind  entirely,  to  sink  it  to  the  weakest 
superstition,  and  to  produce  a total  retire- 
ment and  atstracrion  from  tile  w orld,  and 
all  the  duties  of  life.  Gregory. 

| 82.  The  Difference  lelu  een  true  and 
false  Politeness. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  moral  and 
Christian  duly,  of  preferring  one  another 
in  bxiour,  respects  only  social  peace  and 
charity,  and  terminates  in  the  good  and 
edification  of  our  Christian  brother.  Its 
Use  is,  to  soften  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
dr.nv  them  from  that  savage  Tusticity, 
w hich  engenders  many  vices,  and  discredits 


the  virtues  themselves  But  when  men 
had  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
plying temper,  and  further  saw'  the  ends, 
not  of  charity  only,  but  of  self-interest, 
that  might  Ixr  answered  by  it ; they  con- 
sidered no  longer  its  just  purpose  and  ap- 
plication, hut  stretched  it  to  that  officious 
sedulity,  and  extreme  servility  of  adula- 
tion, which  we  too  often  observe  and  la- 
ment in  polished  life. 

Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  con- 
sideration, which  is  so  rigidly  exacted,  and 
so  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world : hence,  that  prostitution  of  mind, 
which  leaves  a man  no  will,  no  sentiment, 
no  principle,  no  character;  all  which  dis- 
apiienr  under  the  uniform  exhibition  of 
good  manners : hence,  those  insidious  arts, 
those  studied  disguises,  those  obsequious 
flatteries,  nay,  those  multiplied  and  nicely- 
varied  forms  of  insinuation  and  address, 
the  direct  aim  of  which  may  be  to  acquire 
the  fame  of  politeness  and  good-breeding, 
hut  the  certain  effect,  to  corrupt  every 
virtue,  to  soothe  every  vanity,  and  to  in- 
flame every  vice  of  the  human  heart. 

These  fatal  mischiefs  introduce  them- 
selves under  the  pretence  and  semblance 
of  that  humanity,  which  the  Scriptures  en- 
courage and  enjoin : but  Uie  genuine  virtue 
ia  easily  distinguished  front  the  counter- 
feit, and  by  the  following  plain  signs. 

True  politeness  is  modest,  unpretend- 
ing, and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as 
may  be ; and  w hen  it  does  a courtesy, 
would  willingly  conceal  it.  It  choose* 
silently  to  forego  its  own  claims,  not  offi- 
ciously to  withdraw  them.  It  engages  a 
man  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to  himself, 
because  lie  really  esteem* him;  because  he 
is  tender  of  his  reputation ; because  he ' 
thinks  it  more  manly,  more  Christian,  to 
descend  a little  himself  than  to  degrade 
another.  It  respects,  in  a w ord,  the  credit 
and  estimation  of  his  neighbour. 

'1  lie  mimic  of  tliis  amiable  virtue,  false 
politeness,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ambitious, 
servile,  timorous.  It  affects  popularity  : is 
solicitous  to  please,  and  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  Tile  man  of  this  character  does  not 
offer,  but  obtrudes  his  civilities ; because- 
he  would  merit  by  this  assiduity;  because, 
in  despair  of  w inning  regard  by  any 
worthier  qualities,  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  the  most  of  this ; and  lastly,  because 
of  all  things,  he  would  dread,  by  the 
omission  of  any  punctilious  observance,  td’  ' 
give  offence.  In  a w ord,  tliis  sort  of  polite- 
ness respects,  for  its  immediate  object,  the 
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favour  and  consideration  of  our  neigh- 
bour. 

2.  Again  : the  man  who  governs  him- 
self by  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  precept, 
expresses  his  preference  ol  another  in  such 
a way  as  is  worthy  of  himself  j in  all  inno- 
ctnt  compliances,  in  all  honest  civilities, 
in  all  decent  and  manly  condescensions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  u orld, 
who  rests  in  the  letter  ol  this  command,  is 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
ducts himself.  He  respects  ueitherhis  own 
dignity,  nor  that  of  human  nature.  Truth, 
reason,  virtue,  are  all  equally  betrayed  by 
this  supple  impostor.  He  assents  to  the 
errors,  though  the  most  pernicious;  he  ap- 
plauds the  follies,  though  the  nn»t  ridi- 
culous, he  soothes  the  vices,  though  the 
most  flagrant,  of  other  men.  He  never 
contradicts,  though  in  the  softest  form  of 
insinuation ; he  never  disapproves,  though 
by  a respectful  silence ; he  never  con- 
demns, though  it  be  only  by  a good  ex- 
ample. In  short,  he  is  solicitous  for  no- 
thing, but  by  some  studied  devices  to  hide 
from  others,  and,  if  possible,  to  palliate 
to  himself,  the  grossness  of  his  illibcial 
adulation. 

Lastly ; we  may  be  sure,  that  the  u//t- 
» rate  ends  for  which  these  different  objects 
are  pursued,  and  by  so  different  means, 
must  also  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  testimonies  of  respect,  pro- 
mote the  credit  and  estimation  of  his  neigh- 
bour; because  he  sees  that, by  this  generous 
consideration  of  each  other,  the  peace  of 
the  world  is,  in  a good  degree,  preserved; 
because  he  knows  that  these  mutual  atten- 
tions prevent  animosities,  soften  the  fierce- 
ness of  men’s  maimers,  and  dispose  theta 
to  all  the  offices  of  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity; because,  in  a word,  the  interests  of 
society  are  best  served  by  this  conduct ; 
and  because  be  understands  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  love  his  neighbour. 

The  wisely  pol.te,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious;  by  all  means  whatever,  to  pro- 
cure the  favour  and  consideration  of  those 
they  converse  with ; because  they  regard, 
ultim.rtdy,  nothing  more  than  llu  ir  private 
interest;  hnause  they  perceive,  that  their 
o\s  n selfish  designs  are  best  carried  un  by 
suen  ; ractic ' s : in  a word,  because  they 
love  tliemsdeet. 

Thus  we  see,  that  genuine  virtue  con- 
sults the  honour  of  others  by  worthy 
means,  and  for  the  noblest  purposes ; the 


counterfeit  solicits  their  favour  by  disho- 
nest compliances,  and  for  the  basest  end. 

Hurd. 

5 63.  On  Religious  Principles  and  Heha- 
i hour. 

Religion  is  rather  a matter  of  sentiment 
than  reasoning.  The  important  and  inte- 
resting articles  of  faith  are  sufficiently- 
plain.  Fix  your  attention  on  these,  and  do 
not  meddle  with  controversy.  If  you  get 
into  that,  you  plunge  into  a chans,  from 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate 
yourselves.  Il  spoils  the  temper,  and,  I 
suspect,  has  no  good  effect  on  the  heart. 

Avoid  all  books,  and  all  conversation, 
that  tend  to  shake  your  faith  on  those  great 
points  of  religion,  which  should  serve  to 
regulate  your  conduct,  and  on  which  your 
ho[>es  of  future  and  eternal  happiness  de- 
pend. 

Never  indulge  yourselves  in  ridicule  on 
religions  subjects;  nor  give  countenance  to 
it  in  others,  by  seeming  diveitcd  with  what 
they  say.  This,  to  people  of  good  breed- 
in-,  w ill  be  a sufficient  check. 

I wish  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
Scriptures  for  your  religions  opinions. 
Embrace  those  you  find  clearly  revealed. 
Never  perplex  yourselves  about  such  as 
you  do  not  under- land, but  Heat  them  with 
silent  and  bci  oihing  reverence. 

1 would  adx  isc  yell  to  read  only  such 
religiofis  books  as  are  addicssed  to  the 
heart,  such  as  inspire  pious  and  devout 
affections,  sue  as  are  proper  to  direct  you 
in  your  conduct ; and  not  such  as  tend  to 
entangle  you  in  the  endless  maze  of  opi- 
nions and  systems. 

Bo  punctual  in  the  stated  performance 
of  jour  private  devotions,  morning  and 
evening.  If  you  have  any  sensibility  or 
imagination,  this  w ill  establish  sm  h an  in- 
tercourse between  yon  and  the  Supreme 
Bi  mg,  as  will  be  of  infinite  consequence  to 
you  in  life.  Jr  will  communicate  an  habi- 
tual cheerfulness  to  your  temper,  give  a- 
firmness  and  steadiness  to  your  virtue,  and 
euab  c you  logo  through  ailtlicvui-siiudrs 
of  human  life  with  propriety  and  dig  ily. 

1 wish  you  to  be  reg  -lar  in  your  atten- 
dance on  public  worship,  and  in  receiving 
the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt your  public  or  private  devotions,  ex- 
cept the  performance  of  some  active  duty 
in  life,  to  which  they  should  always  ^jvc 
place.— In  your  behaviour  at  public  wor- 
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ship,  observe  an  exemplary  attention  and 
gravity. 

That  extreme  strictness  which  I recom- 
mend to  you  in  these  duties,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  many  of  your  acquaintance  as  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  forms;  l ot  in 
the  advices  I give  yoo  on  this  and  other 
subjects,  I have  an  eye  to  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  aye.  There  is  a levity 
aud  dissipation  in  the  present  manners,  a 
coldness  and  listlessness  in  whatever  relates 
to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  infect  you, 
unless  you  purposely  cultivate  in  jour 
minds  a contrary  bias,  and  make  the  de- 
votional one  habitual. 

Gregory's  advice. 

{ 84.  On  thr  Beauties  of  the  Psalms. 

Greatness  confers  no  exemption  from  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  life : its  share  of  them 
frequently  bears  a melancholy  proportion 
toils  exaltation.  This  the  I-rai  flisli  mo- 
narch experienced.  He  sought  in  piety, 
that  peace  which  he  could  not  find  in  em- 
pire, and  alleviated  the  disquietudes  of 
state,  with  the  exercises  of  devotion. 
His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  com- 
forts to  others,  which  they  afforded  to 
himself.  Composed  upon  particular  oc- 
casions, yet  designed  lor  general  use:  de- 
livered out  as  services  for  Israelites  under 
the  I.aw,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Christians  under  the  Gos- 
pel : they  present  religion  to  us  in  the 
most  engaging  dress ; communicating 
truths  w inch  philosophy  could  never  in- 
vestigate, in  a style  which  poetry  can  never 
equal ; w hilc  history  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  prrpiiecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its 
charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption. 
Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  please, 
they  inform  the  understanding,  elevate  the 
affections,  and  entertain  the  imagination. 
Indited  under  the  influence  of  Him,  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  all  events 
foreknown,  they  suit  mankind  in  all  situ- 
ations, grateful  as  the  manna  which  de- 
scended from  above,  and  conformed  itself 
lo  every  palate.  The  fairest  productions 
ofhum.m  wit,  after  a few  pertisals,  like 
gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  mid 
lose  their  frngraocy  ; but  these  unfading 
plants  of  paradise  become,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  them,  still  more  and  more 
beautiful;  their  bloom  appears  to  tic  daily 
heightened ; fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and 
new  sweets  extracted  from  them.  He 
who  hath  once  tasted  their  excellencies, 
will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  again;  and  he 


who  tastes  them  oftCnest,  will  relish  them 
best. — And  now  could  the  author  flatter 
himself  that  any  one  would  take  bait'  the 
pleasure  in  rend  in-  his  work  which  he  hath 
taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  tho 
loss  of  his  labour.  'ITie  employment  de- 
tached him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of 
folly ; vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a 
season,  care  and  disquieitidecame  not  nedr 
his  dwelling.  He  rose,  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing. to  his  task ; the  silence  of  the  night 
invited  him  lo  pursue  it;  and  be  can  truly 
sav,  that  food  and  rest  were  not  preferred 
before  it  Every  Psalm  improved  infinitely 
upon  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  on« 
gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last ; for  then 
he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Hap- 
pier hours  than  those  which  have  been 
spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  songs  of 
Sion,  he  never  expects  to  see  in  this  world. 
Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  moved 
smoothly  and  swiltly  along ; for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They 
are  gone,  but  have  left  a relish  and  a fra-' 
grance  upon  the  mind,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  sweet.  Horne. 

§ 8J.  The  Temple  of  Virtuous  Love. 

The  structure  on  the  right  hand  was  (at 
I afterwards  found)  consecrated  to  virtuous 
Love,  and  could  not  be  entered,  but  by 
such  as  received  a ring,  or  some  other  token, 
from  a person  who  was  placed  as  a guard 
at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a gailand  of 
roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  aud  on  his 
shoulders  a robe  like  an  imperial  mantle, 
white  and  unspotted  all  over,  excepting 
only,  that  wl.rreit  was  elaspedat  his  breast, 
there  were  two  gold.-n  turtle  doves  that 
buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies:  lie  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Hymen,  and  was  seated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  in  a delicious 
bower,  made,  upof  several  trees  ibat  were 
embraced  by  woodbines,  jessamines,  and 
amaranths,  which  were  as  so  many  em- 
blems of  marriage,  and  ornaments  to  the 
trunks  that  supported  them.  As  I was 
single  and  uraccompanied,  1 was  not  per- 
mitted to  tntcr  the  temple,  and  for  that 
rrason  am  a stranger  to  all  the  mysteries 
that  were  performed  in  it.  I had,  how- 
ever, the  curiosity  to  observe,  how  the 
several  couples  that  entered  were  disposed 
of;  which  was  after  the  following  manner: 
there  were  (wo  great  gates  on  ihe  back- 
side of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  whole 
crowd  was  let  out.  At  one  of  these  gates 
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were  !wo  women,  extremely  beautiful, 
though  in  a dirtcrenl  kind  ; the  one  hav- 
ing a very  careful  and  composed  air,  the 
other  a sort  of  smile  and  ineffable  sweet- 
ness in  her  countenance : the  name  of 
the  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the  other 
Complacency.  All  who  came  out  of  this 
gate,  and  put  themselves  under  the  direc- 
tion pf  these  two  sisters,  were  immediately 
conducted  by  them  into  gardens,  groves, 
and  meadows,  which  abounded  in  delights, 
and  were  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
could  make  them  the  proper  seats  of  hap- 
piness. The  second  gate  of  this  temple 
let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily 
married:  who  came  out  linl.ed  togeiher 
by  chains,  which  each  of  them  strove  to 
break,  but  could  not.  Several  of  these 
were  such  as  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  before  they  met  in  the 
great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted 
in  the  thicket.  The  entrance  to  this  gate 
was  possessed  by  'hrec  sisters,  wlui  joined 
themselves  with  these  wretches,  and  occa- 
sioned most  of  their  miseries.  The  youngest 
of  the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Levity;  who,  with  the  innocence  of  a 
virgin,  had  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  a 
harlot : the  name  of  the  second  was  Con- 
tention, who  bore  on  her  right  arin  a 
mutf  made  of  the  skin  of  a porcupine,  and 
on  her  left  carried  a little  lap-dog,  that 
barked  and  snapped  at  every  one  that 
passed  by  her.  1 he  eldest  ot  the  sisters, 
who  seemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  im- 
perious air,  was  always  accompanied  with 
a tawnv  Cupid,  who  generally  marched 
before  her  with  a little  mace  on  his  shoul- 
der, the  end  of  which  was  fashioned  into 
the  horns  of  a stag  : her  garments  were 
yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale;  her  eyes 
were  piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them, 
and  that  pai  titular  distem  per  which  makes 
persons  who  are  troubled  with  it  see  ob- 
jects double.  Upon  inquiry,  I was  in- 
formed that  her  name  was  Jealousy. 

Talltr. 

§ 86.  The  Temple  of  Lust. 

Having  finished  my  observations  upon 
this  temple,  and  its  votaries,  1 repaired  to 
that  which  stood  on  tire  left  hand,  and  was 
called  the  temple  of  Lust.  The  front  of 
it  was  raised  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accom- 
pany that  order;  whereas  that  of  the  other 
was  composed  of  the  chaste  and  matron- 
like  Ionic.  The  sides  of  it  were  adorned 
v id:  several  grotesque  figures  of  goats. 


sparrows,  heathen  pods,  satyrs,  and  mon- 
sters, made  up  ol  halt  men,  half  beast. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going 
in,  I found  the  windows  were  blinded, 
and  let  in  only  a kind  ot  twilight,  that 
served  to  discover  a prodigious  number  of 
dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  1 was  here 
stunned  with  a mixed  noise  of  clamour  and 
jollity:  on  one  side  ol  me  I heard  singing 
and  dancing;  on  the  other,  brawls  and 
clashing  of  swords : in  short,  I was  so 
little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I was 
going  ran  of  it : but  found  I could  not  re- 
turn by  the  gate  where  1 entered,  which 
was  barred  against  all  that  were  come  in, 
with  bolts  ol  iron  and  locks  of  adao  ant: 
there  was  no  going  back  from  this  temple 
through  the  paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to 
it : all  who  passed  through  the  ceremonies 
of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  was  kept  by  a dreadtul  giant  called 
Hr  morse,  that  held  a scourge  of  scorpions 
in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only 
outlet  front  that  trmplc.  This  was  a pas- 
sage so  rugged,  so  uneven,  and  choked 
with  so  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it 
was  a melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the 
pains  and  difficulties  which  both  sexes 
suffered  who  walked  through  it:  the  men, 
though  in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  ap- 
peared weak  and  enfeebled  with  old  age; 
tire  women  wrung  their  hands,  and  lore 
their  hair,  and  several  lost  their  limbs, 
bi  fore  they  could  extricate  themselves  out 
of  (he  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged. — Hie  remaining  part 
ot  this  vision,  ami  the  adventures  1 met 
with  in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice,  must  be  the  subject  ot  ano- 
ther paper.  Hid. 

^f>7.  The  Temple  of  I'irtue. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I passed 
through  tin  first  part  of  my  vision,  and 
rccoveted  the  centre  of  the  wood,  fn  m 
whence  I had  the  prospect  of  the  three 
great  roads.  I here  joint d myself  to  the 
nnddle-aged  party  of  mankind,  who 
marched  behind  the  standard  of  Ambition. 
1 he  great  road  lay  in  a direct  line,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  temple  of  Virtue. 
It  was  planted  ou  each  side  with  laurels, 
which  were  intermixed  with  marble  tro- 
phies, carved  pillars,  and  statues  of  law- 
givers, heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  poets.  The  persons  who  traveled  up 
this  great  path,  w ere  such  whose  thoughts 
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were  bent  upon  doing  eminent  services  to 
mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their 
country.  On  each  side  of  this  great  road, 
were  several  paths  that  were  also  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with  it ; 
these  were  most  of  them  covered  walks, and 
received  into  them  men  of  retired  virtue, 
svl*o  proposed  to  themselves  the  same  end 
of  their  journey,  though  they  chose  to 
make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity.  The  edi- 
fices, at  the  extremity  of  the  walk,  were  so 
contrived,  that  we  could  not  see  the  temple 
of  Honour,  by  reason  of  the  temple  of 
Virtue,  which  stood  before  it : at  the  gates 
of  this  temple,  we  were  mrt  by  the  god- 
dess of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  of 
Hoaour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
edifice  by  a beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and 
had  no  other  entrance  into  it.  When  the 
deity  of  the  inner  structure  had  received 
us,  she  presented  us  in  a body,  to  a figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high  altar,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a 
globe,  in  the  midst  of  a golden  zodiac, 
bolding  the  figure  of  a sun  in  one  hand, 
and  a moon  in  the  other : her  head  was 
veiled,  and  Iter  feet  covered.  Our  hearts 
glowed  within  us,  as  we  stood  amidst  the 
sphere  of  light  which  this  image  cast  on 
every  side  of  it.  Taller. 

§ 88.  The  Temple  nf  I'anity. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  the 
band  of  adventurers,  I repaired  to  another 
pile  of  buildings  that  stood  within  view  of 
the  temple  of  Honour,  and  was  raised  in 
imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  same  model ; 
but,  at  my  approach  to  it,  I found  that 
the  stones  were  laid  together  without  mor- 
tar, and  that  the  whole  fabric  stood  upon 
so  weak  a foundation,  that  it  shook  with 
every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called 
the  temple  of  Vanity.  'The  goddess  of 
it  sat  in  the  midst  of  a great  many  tapers, 
that  burned  dav  and  night,  and  made  her 
appear  much  better  than  site  would  have 
done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art 
was  to  show  herself  more  beautiful  and 
majestic  titan  she  really  was.  For  which 
reason  site  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore 
a duster  of  false  jewels  upon  her  breast ; 
but  w.iat  I more  particularly  observed, was 
the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was 
made  altogether  in  the  fashion  of  a modern 
fardingal.  This  place  was  filled  with 
hypocrites,  pedants,  free-thinkers,  and 
prating  politicians,  with  a rabble  of  those 
who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great 
wen.  Female  votaries  crowded  the  tem- 
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pie,  choked  up  the  avenues  of  it,  and 
were  more  in  number  than  the  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore.  1 made  it  my  business,  in 
my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  wood 
from  whence  I first  set  out,  to  observe  the 
■walks  which  led  to  this  temple ; for  I met 
in  it  several  who  had  begun  their  journey 
with  the  band  of  virtuous  persons,  and 
travelled  some  time  in  their  company: 
but,  upon  examination,  I found  that  there 
were  several  paths,  which  led  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  sides  of  the  wood,  and 
ran  into  so  many  crooked  turns  and  wind- 
ings, that  those  who  travelled  through 
them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  then  crossed  the  straight 
road,  and  sometimes  marched  in  it  for  a 
little  space,  till  the  crooked  path  which 
they  were  engaged  in  again  led  them  into 
the  wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these  wan- 
derers, had  their  particular  ornaments: 
one  of  them  1 could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  in  the  walk  of  the  mischievous  pre- 
tenders to  politics,  which  had  at  every 
turn  the  figure  of  a person,  whom,  by  the 
inscription,  I found  to  be  Macbiavcl, 
pointing  out  the  way,  with  an  extended 
finger,  like  a Mercury.  llid. 

§ 89.  The  Temple  nf  Avarice. 

I was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  with  a design  to  observe  care- 
fully every  thing  that  passed  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that 
assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  persons 
of  my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers 
had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  road, 
before  it  led  them  insensibly  into  a deep 
valley,  in  which  they  joumied  several  days 
with  great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and  with- 
out the  necessary  refreshments  of  food  and 
sleep.  The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was 
in  a river  that  ran  through  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  on  a bed  of  golden  sand  : they 
often  drank  of  this  stream,  which  had 
such  a particular  quality  in  it,  that  though 
it  refreshed  them  tor  a time,  it  rather  in- 
flamed than  quenched  their  thirst.  On 
each  side  of  the  river  was  a range  of  hills 
full  of  precious  ore  j for  where  the  rains 
had  washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  see  in 
several  parts  of  them  long  veins  of  gold, 
and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  silver. 
We  were  told  that  the  deity  of  the  place 
had  forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  these  hi  Is,  or  convert  the 
treasures  they  contained  to  any  use,  under 
pain  of  starving.  At  the  end  of  the  valley 
stood  the  temple  of  Avarice,  made  after 
F 3 the 
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the  manner  of  a fortification,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a thousand  triple-headed 
dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off 
beggars.  At  our  approach  they  all  fell  a 
•barking,  and  would  have  much  terrified 
us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  called 
herself  hy  the  forged  name  of  Compe- 
tency, offered  herself  for  our  guide.  She 
carried  under  her  garment  a golden  bow, 
which  she  no  sooner  held  up  in  her  hand, 
but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew 
open  for  our  reception.  We  were  led 
through  an  hundred  iron  doors  before  we 
entered  the  temple.  At  the  tipper  end  of 
•it,  sat  the  God  of  Avarice,  with  a long 
filthy  beard,  and  a meagre  starved  coun- 
tenance, inclosed  with  heaps  of  ingots  and 
pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
.shivering  with  cold : on  bis  right  hand 
was  a fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left 
a particular  favourite,  to  w hom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Parsimony  ; the  first  was 
his  collector,  and  the  other  b;s  cashier. 
There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  temple,  with  respective 
Officers  attending  behind  the  m : some  of 
.these  I inquired  into : at  the  first  table 
was  kept  the  office  of  Corruption.  See- 
ing a solicitor  extremely  busy,  and  whis- 
pering every  body  that  passed  by,  I kept 
.*ny  eye  up  ;n  him  very  attentively,  and 
saw  him  oUen  going  up  to  a person  that 
had  a pen  in  his  hand,  with  a multipli- 
cation-table, and  an  almanack  before  him, 
which,  as  I afterwards  heard,  was  all  the 
learning  he  was  master  of.  The  solicitor 
would  often  apply  himself  to  his  ear,  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  money  into  his 
hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him 
put  a piece  of  paper,  or  parchment, 
signed  and  sealed  in  form,  1 iie  name  of 
tins  dexterous  and  successful  solicitor  was 
Bribery  —At  the  next  table  was  the  of- 
fice of  Extortion  : behind  it  sat  a person 
In  a bob-wig,  counting  over  a great  stun 
of  money : he  gave  out  little  purses  lo 
several,  who,  alter  a short  tour,  brought 
Rim,  in  return,  sacks  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  coin.  I saw,  at  the  same  time,  a person 
palled  Fraud,  who  sat  behind  the  counter, 
with  false  scales,  light  weights,  and  scanty 
measures;  by  the  skilml  application  of 
which  instruments,  she  had  got  together 
an  immense  heap  of  wealth  j it  would  be 
endless  to  name  the  several  officers,  or 
describe  the  votaries  that  attended  in  this 
temple ; there  were  many  old  men,  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  reposing  their  heads  on 
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bags  of  money : nay,  many  of  them  He* 
tually  dying,  whose  very  pangs  and  con- 
vulsions (which  rendered  iheir  purses  use- 
less to  them)  only  made  them  grasp  them 
the  faster.  There  were  some  tearing  with 
one  hand  all  tilings,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons  who 
stood  before  them ; and  with  the  other 
hand  throwing  a wa^  what  they  lead  seized, 
to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders,  that 
stood  behind  them.  On  a sudden  the 
whole  assembly  fell  a tremb'ing;  and, 
upon  inquiry,  I found  that  the  great  room 
wr  w'ere  in  w as  haunted  with  a spectre, 
that  many  times  asfay  appeared  to  them, 
and  terrified  them  to  distraction.  In  the 
midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  whic  h I immediately 
knew  to  be  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by 
my  acquaintance  with  this  ph.  ntom,  which 
had  rendered  the  sight  of  her  more  fami- 
liar to  me,  or  however  it  was,  she  did  rot 
make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a figute  in 
my  eye,  as  the  god  of  this  loathsome  tem- 
ple. The  miserable  votaries  of  this  place 
were,  I found,  of  another  mind : every  one 
fancied  himself  threatened  by  the  appari- 
tion as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and 
began  to  lock  their  cotfers,  and  tie  tl;eir 
bags,  with  the  utmost  tear  and  trembling. 
I must  confess,  I look  upon  the  passion 
which  I saw  in  this  unhappy  jieoplr,  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  with  t one  unaccount- 
able antipathies  which  some  persons  are 
born  with,  or  rather  as  a kind  of  phrenzy, 
not  unlike  that  which  throws  a man  into 
terrors  and  agonies  at  the  sight  of  so  useful 
and  innocent  a thing  as  water.  The  w hole 
assembly  was  surprized,  when,  instead  of 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom 
they  all  adored,  they  saw  me  address  myself 
to  die  phantom.  “ Oh  ! Poverty ! (said  I) 
my  first  petition  to  thee  is,  that  thou 
wouldrst  never  appear  to  me  hereafter; 
but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
thou  wouldrst  not  bear  a form  more  terri- 
ble than  that  in  w hich  thou  appearest  to 
me  at  present.  Let  not  thy  threats  or 
menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  it 
ungrateful  or  unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not 
forget  the  person  that  has  deserved  well  of 
me.  Let  me  not,  from  any  fear  of  Thee, 
desert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or  roy 
honour.  If  Wealth  19  to  visit  me,  and 
come  with  her  usual  attendants.  Vanity  and 
Avarice,  do  thou,  O Poverty  ! hasten  to 
my  rescue;  but  bring  along  with Tliee 
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thv  two  sisters,  in  whose  company  thou  art 
always  cheerful.  Liberty  and  Innocence.” 
Taller, 

| go.  The  Virtue  of  Gentleness  not  to  le 
confounded  with  artificial  and  insincere 
Politeness. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive 
in  our  manners  ; and.  by  a constant  train 
of  humane  attentions,  studies  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  common  tniseiy.  Its  office, 
therefore,  is  extensive.  It  is  not,  like 
some  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on 
peculiar  emergencies : but  it  is  continually 
in  action,  when  we  are  engaged  in  inter- 
course with  men  It  ought  to  form  our 
address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and  to 
diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I must  warn  you,  however,  not  to  con- 
found this  gentle  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  with  that  artificial  courtesy,  that 
studied  smoothness  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  world.  Such 
accomplishments  the  most  frivolous  and 
empty  n ay  possess  Too  often  they  are 
employed  by  the  artful,  as  a snare : too 
often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling, 
as  a over  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds. 
We  cannot,  at  tbr  same  time,  avoid  ob- 
serving the  homage  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  the  w orld  i<  constrained  to  pay 
to  virtue.  In  order  to  tender  society 
agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary  to  assume 
aomewh.it  that  may  at  least  carry  its  ap- 
pearance j Virtue  is  the  universal  charm ; 
even  its  shadow  is  courted,  when  the  sub- 
stance is  wanting : the  imitation  of  its 
form  lias  been  reduced  into  au  art , and, 
in  the  commerce  ot  iile,  the  first  study  ot 
all  who  would  either  gain  the  esteem,  or 
win  the  Irraits  of  others,  is  to  learn  the 
spercb,  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  can- 
dour, gentleness,  and  humanity ; but  that 
gentleness  which  is  I lie  i haracteristic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  otln  r virtue, 
its  seal  ill  the  heart;  arid,  let  me  add,  uo- 
ffingexcept  wbat  flows  from  if,  can  render 
eien  external  manners  truly  pleasing  ; for 
nu  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  bide 
tbe  real  character.  In  that  unaffected 
civility  which  splines  from  agentjemind, 
there  is  a charm  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  thomust 
finished  courtier.  Blair. 

\ 91.  Opportunities  for  great  Acts  of  Be- 
neficence rare,  for  Gentleness  continual. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  tome, 
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That  this  gentleness  on  which  we  now 
insist,  regards  only  those  smaller  offices  of 
lile,  which,  in  their  eyes,  are  not  essen'ial 
to  religion  and  goodness.  Negligent,  they 
confess,  on  slight  occasions,  of  die  govern- 
ment of  their  temper,  or  the  regulation  of 
their  behaviour,  they  are  attentive,  as  they 
pretend,  totl.T  great  duties  of  beneficence; 
and  ready  whrnever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents, to  perform  important  services  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  let  such  per- 
sons reflect,  that  the  occasions  of  perform- 
ing those  important  goi  ri  deeds  very  rarely 
etcur.  Perhaps  their  situation  in  life,  or 
the  nature  of  their  connexions,  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  exclude  them  from  such 
opportunities.  Great  events  give  scope 
for  great  virtues ; but  the  main  tenor  of 
human  life  is  composed  of  small  occur- 
rences. Within  the  round  of  these,  lie  the 
materials  of  the  happiness  of  most  men  ; 
the  subjects  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials  of 
their  virtue.  Virtue  must  be  formed  and 
supported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.  In  order  to 
its  becoming  either  vigorous  or  useful,  it 
must  be  habitually  active ; not  breaking 
forth  occasionally  with  a transient  lustre, 
like  the  blaze  of  the  comet ; but  regular 
in  its  returns,  like  the  light  of  the  day;  not 
like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  sometimes 
feasts  the  sense ; but,  like  the  ordinary 
breeze,  which  purities  the  air,  and  renders 
it  healthful. 

Years  may  pass  over  our  beads,  without 
affording  any  opportunity  for  acts  of  high 
beneficence,  or  extensive  utility.  Whereas, 
not  a day  passes,  but  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  life,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
course of  domestic  society,  gentleness  find* 
place  for  promoting  Jhe  happiness  of  others, 
and  for  strengthening  in  ourselves,  the 
habit  of  virtue.  Nay,  by  seasonable  dis- 
cos cries  of  a humane  spirit,  we  sometimes 
contribute  more  materially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  happiness,  than  by  actions  which 
aie  seemingly  mure  important.  There  are 
situations,  not  a few,  in  human  life,  where 
the  encouraging  rrce ption.thr  condescend- 
ing behaviour,  and  the  look  of  sympathy, 
bring  greater  relief  to  the  heart,  than  the 
most  bountiful  gift : while,  on  the  other 
side,  wheu  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended 
to  bestow,  the  want  of  gentleness  is  suffi- 
cient to  frustrate  tbe  intention  of  the  be- 
nefit ; we  sour  those  whom  we  meant  to 
oblige;  and,  by  conferring  favours  with 
ostentation  and  harshness,  we  convert  them 
into  injuries.  Cau  any  disposition,  then, 
F4  be 
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bp  held  to  possess  a low  place  in  the  scale 
of  virtue,  whose  influence  is  so  consider- 
able on  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? 

Gentleness  is,  in  truth,  the  (peat  avenue 
to  mutual  enjoyment.  Amidst  the  strife 
of  interfering  interests,  it  tempers  the  vio- 
lence of  contention,  and  keeps  alive  the 
seeds  of  harmony.  It  softens  animosities, 
renews  endearments,  and  renders  the  coun- 
tenance of  ft  man.  a refreshment  to  a man. 
Banish  gentleness  from  the  earth;  suppose 
the  world  be  tilled  with  none  but  harsh 
and  contentious  spirits,  and  what. sort  of 
society  would  remain  ? the  solitude  of  tje 
cicsart  were  preferable  to  it.  The  con- 
flict of  jarring  elements  in  chaos;  the 
cave,  where  subterraneous  winds  contend 
and  roar;  the  den,  where  serpents  hiss, 
and  beasts  of  the  forest  howl ; would  be 
the  only  projier  representations  of  such 
assemblies  of  men. — Strange  ! that  where 
men  have  all  one  common  interest,  they 
should  so  often  absurdly  concur  in  defeat- 
ing it!  Has  not  nature  already  pros  ided 
a sufficient  quantity  of  unavoidable  evils 
for  the  state  of  man  ) As  if  we  did  not 
suffer  enough  from  the  storm  which  be  ats 
upon  us  without,  must  we  conspire  also, 
in  those  societies  where  we  assemble,  in 
order  to  find  a retreat  from  that  storm,  to 
harass  one  another  ? Blair. 

$ Q2.  Gentleness  recommended  on  Consi- 
derations of  our  own  Interest. 

But  if  the  sense  of  duty,  and  of  common 
happiness,  bo  insufficient  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  gentleness,  then  let  me  desire  you 
to  consider  your  own  interest.  Whatever 
ends  a good  man  can  be  supposed  to  pur- 
sue, gentleness  will  be  found  to  favour 
them ; it  prepossesses  and  wins  every  heart ; 
it  persuades,  when  eviry  other  argument 
fails;  often  disarms  the  fierce,  and  melts 
the  stubborn.  Whereas,  harshness  confirms 
die  opposition  it  would  subdue ; and,  of  an 
indifferent  person,  creates  an  enemy.  He 
who  would  overlook  an  injury  committed 
in  the  collision  of  interests,  will  long  and 
severely  resent  the  slights  of  a contemp- 
tuous behaviour.  To  the  man  of  gentle- 
ness, the  world  is  generally  disposed  to 
ascribe  every  other  good  quality.  The 
higher  endowments  ol  the  mind  we  admire 
at  a distance,  and  w hen  any  impropriety  of 
behaviour  accompanies  them,  we  admire 
without  love  : they  arc  like  some  of  the 
distant  stars,  whose  beneficial  influence 
readies  not  us.  Whereas,  of  the  in- 
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flucnce  of  gentleness,  all  in  some  degree 
partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  'lhe 
man  of  this  character  rises  in  the  world 
without  struggle.,  and  flourishes  without 
envy.  His  misfortunes  are  universally 
lamented ; and  his  failings  are  easily  for- 
given. 

Hut  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this 
virtue  on  our  external  condition,  its  in- 
fluence on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  cer- 
tain and  powerful.  Hut  inward  tran- 
quillity which  it  promotes,  is  the  first 
requisite  to  every  pleasurable  feeling.  It 
is  the  calm  and  clear  atmosphere,  the 
serenity  and  sunshine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we 
are  always  least  in  hazard  ot  being  ruffled 
from  without ; every  person,  and  every 
occurrence,  are  beheld  in  the  most  favour- 
able light.  But  let  some  clouds  of  disgust 
and  ill-humour  gather  on  the  mind,  and 
immediately  the  scene  changes : Nature 
seems  transformed  ; and  the  appearance  of 
all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view.  The 
gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream, 
which  reflects  ever)-  object  in  its  just  pro- 
portion, and  in  its  fairest  colours.  The 
violent  spirit,  like  troubled  waters,  render* 
back  the  images  of  things  distorted  and 
broken ; and  communicates  to  them  all 
that  disordered  motion  w hich  arises  solely 
from  its  own  agitation.  Hid. 

§ t) 3.  The  Mon  of  gentle  Manners  is  su- 
perior to  frivolous  Offences  and  slight 

Provocations. 

As  soon  may  the  waves  of  the  sea  cease 
to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arise  from  hu- 
man corruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by 
great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
spirit  will  feel  what  human  nature  feels  ; 
and  will  defend  and  resent,  as  his  duly 
allows  him.  But  to  those  slight  provo- 
cations, and  frivolous  offences,  which  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  disquiet,  he  is 
happily  superior.  Hence  his  days  flow  in 
a tar  more  placid  tenor  than  those  of 
others ; exempted  from  the  numberless 
discomposures  which  agitate  vulgar  minds, 
inspired  with  higher  sentiments;  taught 
to  regard,  with  indulgent  eye,  the  frailties 
of  men,  .‘he  omissions  of  the  careless,  the 
follies  of  i'ie  imprudent,  and  the  levity  of 
the  fickle,  he  retreats  into  the  calmness  of 
his  spirit,  ;.s  into  an  undisturbed  sanctuary; 
and  quietly  allows  the  usual  current  of 
life  to  hold  u course,  Il  id. 
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| 94.  Pride  Jills  the  World  with  Harsh- 
ness and  Severity. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  view  your  cha- 
racter with  an  impartial  eye ; and  to  learn, 
from  your  own  tailings,  to  give  that  in- 
dulgence which  in  your  turn  you  claim. 
It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so 
much  harshness  and  severity.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  self-estimation,  we  forget  what  we 
are,  we  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled.  We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 
as  if  we  had  never  offended  ; unfeeling  to 
distress,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
suffer.  From  those  airy  regions  of  pride 
and  fully,  let  us  descend  to  our  proper 
level.  Let  us  survey  the  natural  equality 
on  which  Providence  has  placed  matt  with 
man,  and  reflect  on  the  infirmities  com- 
mon to  all.  If  the  reflection  on  natural 
equality  and  mutual  offences  be  insufficient 
to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  least  consi- 
der what  we  are  hi  the  sight  of  God.  Have 
we  none  of  tliat  forbearance  to  give  one 
another,  which  we  all  so  earnestly  entreat 
from  Heaven  ? Cain  we  look  for  clemency 
or  gentleness  from  our  Judge,  when  we 
are  so  backward  to  shew  it  to  our  own 
brethren  ? Blair. 

$ <>S.  yintence  and  Contention  often  caused 

hy  Trifles  and  imaginary  Mischiefs. 

Accustom  yourselves,  also,  to  reflect  on 
the  small  monier.t  of  those  things  which 
are  the  usual  incentives  to  violence  and 
contention.  In  tl»e  ruffled  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a false 
medium.  *1  he  most  inconsiderable  point 
of  interest  or  honour,  swells  into  a momen- 
tous object;  3tid  tlir  slightest  attack  seems. 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after 
passion  or  pride  has  subsided,  we  look 
round  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mischiefs  we 
dreaded : the  fabric  which  our  disturbed  . 
imagination  had  reared,  totally  disappears. 
But  though  the  cause  of  contention  has 
dwindled  away,  its  consequences  remain. 
We  have  alienated  a friend;  we  have  em- 
bittered an  enemy : we  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  future  suspicion,  malevolence,  or 
di-gust. — Suspend  your  violence,  1 beseech 
you,  for  a moment,  when  causes  of  discord 
occur.  Anticipate  that  period  of  coolness, 
which,  of  itself,  will  soon  arrive.  Allow 
yourselves  to  think,  how  little  you  have  any 
prospect  of  gaining  by  tierce  contention  ; 
but  how  much  of  the  true  happiness  of  life 
you  are  certain  of  throwing  away  Easily, 
4uJ  hum  the  smallest  Junk,  the  bitter 
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waters  of  strife  are  let  forth ; but  their 
course  cannot  be  foreseen ; and  he  seldom 
fails  of  suffering  most  from  the  poisonous 
effect,  who  first  allowed  them  to  flow. 

Hid. 

| 96.  Gentleness  lest  promoted  by  reli- 
gious Views. 

But  gentleness  will,  most  of  all,  lie 
promoted  by  frequent  views  of  those  great 
objects  which  our  holy  religion  presents. 
Let  the  prospects  of  immortality  fill  your 
minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a state  of 
passage.  Consider  yourselves  as  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  higher  interests ; as  acting 
now,  under  die  eye  of  God,  an  introduc- 
tory |>art  to  a more  important  scene.  Ele- 
vated by  such  sentiments,  your  minds  will 
become  calm  and  sedate.  You  will  look 
down  as  from  a superior  station,  on  the 
petty  disturbances  of  llie  world.  They  are 
die  selfish,  the  sensual,  and  die  vain,  who 
are  most  subject  to  the  impotence  of 
passion.  They  are  linked  so  closely  to  the 
world ; by  so  many  sides  diey  touch  every 
object,  and  every  person  around  diem,  dial 
tliey  are  perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually 
hurting  others.  But  die  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion removes  us  to  a proper  distance  from 
the  grating  objects  of  worldly  contentions. 
It  leaves  us  sudiciently  connected  widi  the 
world,  for  acting  our  part  in  it  with  pro- 
priety ; but  disengages  us  from  it  so  tar, 
as  to  weaken  its  power  of  disturbing  our 
tranquillity.  It  inspires  magnanimity ; and 
magnanimity  always  breadics  gentleness. 
It  leads  us  to  view  die  follies  of  men  vv  idi 
pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to  treat,  with 
the  mildness  of  a superior  nature,  what  in 
little  minds  would  call  lorth  oil  die  bitter- 
ness of  passion.  ibid. 

§97-  Gentleness  to  be  assumed,  as  the 

Ornament  of  every  Age  and  Station  ; 

lut  to  be  distinguished  from  polished  or 

ajf'ected  Manners. 

Aided  by  such  considerations,  let  us  cul- 
tivate that  gende  wisdom  which  is,  in  so 
many  respects,  important  both  to  our  duty 
and  our  happiness.  Let  us  assume  it  as 
the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
station.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of 
youth,  and  soften  the  morosencss  of  old 
age.  Let  it  mitigate  authority  in  those 
who  rule,  and  promote  deference  among 
those  who  obey.  1 conclude  with  repeat- 
ing the  caution,  not  to  mistake  for  true 
gendeness,  that  flimsy  imitation  of  it,  call- 
ed poli  died  manners,  which  often,  among 
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■the  men  ofthe  world,  under  a smooth  ap- 
pearance. conceals  much  asperity.  Let 
yours  be  native  gentleness  of  heart,  flow- 
ing from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
man.  Unite  this  amiable  spirit,  with  a 
proper  zeal  for  all  that  is  right,  and  just, 
and  true.  Let  pictv  he  combined  in  your 
character  with  humanity.  Let  determined 
integrity  dwell  in  a mild  and  gentle  breast. 
A character  thus  supported,  will  command 
more  real  respect  than  can  be  procured  by 
the  most  shining  accomplishments,  when 
separated  from  virtue.  Blair. 

$ 9 8 The  Slings  of  Poverty,  Disease,  and 

Violence,  less  pungent  than  those  of 

guilty  Passions. 

Assemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty, 
disease,  or  violence  can  infl.ct,  and  their 
stings  will  be  found,  by  far,  less  pungent 
than  those  which  guilty  passions  dart  into 
the  heart.  Amidst  the  ordinary  calamities 
ofthe  world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers, 
•ml  suggest  relief : and  the  mind  is  pro- 
perly the  man ; the  sufferer,  and  his  suf- 
terings,  can  be  distinguished.  But  those 
disordersof  passion,  by  seizing  directly  on 
the  mind,  attack  human  nature  in  its 
strong  hold,  and  cut  off  its  last  resource. 
They  penetrate  to  the  very  seat  of  sen- 
sation ; and  convert  all  the  powers  of 
thought  into  instruments  of  torture. 

Hid. 

i 99 ■ The  Balance  of  Happiness  equal. 

An  extensive  contemplation  of  human 
affairs,  will  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that 
among  the  different  conditions  and  ranks 
of  men,  the  balance  of  happiness  js  pre- 
served in  a great  measure  equal;  and  that 
t e high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
p or,  approach,  in  point  of  real  enjoyment, 
much  nearer  to  each  other,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  In  the  lot  of  man, 
mutual  compensations,  both  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  universally  take  place.  Pro- 
vidence never  intended,  that  any  state'here 
should  be  cither  completely  happy,  or  en- 
tirely miserable.  If  the  feelings  of  plea- 
sure arc  more  numerous  and  more  lively, 
in  the  higher  departments  of  life,  such 
also  are  those  of  pain.  It  greatness  flatters 
our  vanity,  it  multip  ies  our  dangers.  If 
opulence  increases  our  gratifications,  it  in- 
creases, in  the  same  proportion,  our  desires 
and  demands.  If  the  poor  arc  confined  to 
a more  narrow  circle,  yet  within  that  circle 
lie  most  ol  those  natural  satisfnctioiiswhich, 
after  jil  the  tciiuenicnts  of  art,  arc  found 


to  be  the  most  genuine  and  true. — In  a 
state,  therrfoie,  where  there  is  neither  so 
much  tn  be  coveted  o i the  one  hand,  nor 
to  he  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  first  ap- 
pears, how  submissive  on  hr  we  to  be  to 
the  disposal  of  Providence  ! How  tem- 
perate in  our  desires  anti  pursuits  ! How 
much  more  attentive  to  preserve  our  vir- 
tue, and  to  improve  onr  Minds,  than  to 
gain  ti  e doubtful  and  equivocal  advan- 
tages of  worldly  prosperity  ! Itid. 

$ 100.  The  truest  Misery  arises  from  the 

Passions  of  Van  in  his  present  fallen 

and  disturbed  Condition. 

From  this  train  of  observation,  can  one 
avoid  reflecting  upon  Ihedisordersin  which 
human  nature  plainly  appears  at  present 
to  lie?  We  behold,  in  Hainan,  the  pic- 
tuie  of  that  misery,  which  ari-es  from  evil 
passions;  of  that  unhappiness,  u liich  is  in- 
cident to  the  highest  prosperity;  ot  that 
discontent,  which  is  common  toevery  state. 
Whether  we  consider  him  as  a bad  man, 
a pros|wrons  man,  or  simply  as  a man,  in 
every  light  we  behold  reason  too  weak  for 
passion.  ‘I  bis  is  the  source  of  the  reigning 
evil;  this  is  the  root  of  the  universal  dis- 
ease. The  story  of  Haman  only  shews  us, 
what  human  nature  has  loo  eenerally  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  age.  Hence,  when 
we.  read  the  history  of  nations,  what  do 
we  read  but  the  history  of  the  follies  and 
crimrs  of  men  ? We  may  dignify  those 
recorded  transactions,  by  calling  them  the 
intrigues  of  state-men,  and  the  exploits  of 
conquerors ; but  they  are  in  truth,  no 
other  than  the  efforts  of  discontent  to 
escape  from  its  misery,  and  the  struggle! 
of  contending  passions  aeaong  unhappy 
men.  The  history  of  mankind  has  ever 
been  a continued  tragedy,  the  world,  a 
great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  same  repeated 
scene,  of  the  follies  of  men  shooting  forth 
into  guilt,  and  of  their  passions  ferment- 
ing, by  a quick  process,  into  misery. 

hid. 

§ 10) . Our  Nature  to  le  restored  by  using 
the  Assistance  of  Revelation. 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of 
man  came  forth  in  this  state  from  the 
hands  of  its  gracious  Creator  ? Did  he- 
frame  this  world,  and  store  it  w ith  inha- 
bitants, solely  that  it  might  be  replenished 
with  crimes  and  misfortunes  ? — In  the 
moral,  as  well  ns  in  the  natural  world,  we 
may  plainly  discern  the  signs  of  some  vio- 
lent contusion,  which  has  shattered  the  ori-- 
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(jnal  workmanship  of  the  Almighty. 
Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces 
(till  remain  which  indicate  its  author. 
Those  high  powers  of  conscience  and  rea- 
son, that  capacity  for  happiness,  that  ar- 
dor of  enterprise,  that  glow  of  affection, 
which  often  break  through  the  gloom  of 
human  vanity  and  guilt,  are  like  the  scat- 
tered columns,  the  broken  arches,  and 
defaced  sculptures  of  some  fallen  temple, 
whose  anc  ent  splcndourappears  amidst  its 
ruins.  St> conspicuous  in  human  nature  are 
those  characters,  both  of  a high  origin  and 
ofadrgrnded  state, that,  by  many  religious 
sects  throughout  the  earth,  they  have  been 
seen  and  confessed.  A tradition  seems  to 
have  pervaded  almost  all  nations,  that  the 
human  race  hud  cither,  through  some  of- 
fence, forfeited,  or,  through  some  misfor- 
tune, lost,  that  station  of  primxval  honour, 
whiclit  ey  once  possessed.  But  while,  from 
this  doctrine,  ill  understood,  and  involved 
in  m.my  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wan- 
dering in  Pagan  darkness  could  draw  no 
consequences  that  were  just ; while, totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  they 
sought  in  vain  for  the  remedy  ; the  same 
divine  revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in 
what  manner  our  apostacy  arose,  from  the 
abuse  of  our  rational  powers,  has  instruct- 
ed us  also  how  we  may  be  restored  to  vir- 
tue and  to  happiness. 

Let  us,  therefore,  study  to  improve  the 
assistance  which  this  revelation  affords,  for 
the  restoration  of  our  nature  and  the  reco- 
very of  our  felicity.  With  humble  and 
grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  those  me- 
dicinal springs  which  it  hath  opened,  tor 
curing  the  disorders  of  our  hearts  and  pas- 
sions. In  this  view,  let  ns,  with  reverence, 
look  up  to  that  Divine  Personage,  who 
descended  into  the  world,  on  pui  pose  to  be 
the  light  and  tile  life  of  men  : who  came, 
in  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  to  repair 
the  desolations  of  many  generations,  to 
restore  order  among  the  works  of  God, 
and  to  raise  up  a new  earth,  and  new  hea- 
vens, wherein  righteousness  should  dwell 
for  ever.  Under  his  tuition  let  us  put 
ourselves;  andamidst  thestormsof  passion 
to  which  we  are  here  eaposed,  and  the 
slippery  pallia  which  we  are  left  to  tread, 
never  trust  presumptuously  to  our  own 
understanding.  Thankful  that  a heavenly 
conductor  vouchsafes  his  aid,  let  us  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  from  him  may  descend 
divine  light  to  guide  our  steps,  and  divine 
strength  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let  us 
pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all 


intemperatr  passions,  and  mistaken  pur- 
suits of  pleasure,  that  whether  it  shall  be 
his  will,  to  give  or  ludeny  us  earthly  pros- 
perity, he  may  bless  us  with  a calm,  a 
sound,  and  well-regulated  mind ; may 
give  us  moderation  in  success,  anti  forti- 
tude under  disappointment ; and  may  en- 
able us  so  to  take  warning  from  tlse  crime* 
and  miseries  of  others,  as  to  escape  the 
snaies  of  guilt.  Blair. 

$ J02.  The  Happiness  of  every  Man  de- 
pends more  upon  the  Stale  of  his  own 
Mind,  than  upon  any  external  Circum- 
stance whatever. 

While  we  thus  maintain  a due  depen- 
dence on  God,  let  us  also  exert  ourselvt* 
with  care,  in  acting  our  own  part.  From 
the  whole  of  what  has  been  said,  this  im- 
portant instruction  arises,  that  ihe  happi- 
ness of  every  man  depends  more  upon  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one 
external  circumstance;  nay,  more  than 
upon  all  external  things  put  together. 
We  have  seen,  that  inordinate  passions  are 
the  great  disturbers  of  Irte;  and  that  un- 
less we  possess  a good  conscience,  and  a 
well-governed  mind,  discontent  will  blast 
every  enjoyment,  and  the  highest  prospe- 
rity will  prove  only  disguised  misery.  Fix 
then  this  conclusion  in  your  minds,  that 
the  destruction  of  your  virtue  is  the  de- 
struction of  your  peace.  . Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence ; govern  it  with  the 
greatest  care  ; for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life.  Ill  no  station,  in  no  period,  think 
yourselves  secure  from  the  dangers  which 
spring  from  your  passions.  Every  age,  and 
every  station,  they  beset ; from  youth  to 
grey  hairs,  and  from  the  peasant  to  the 
prince.  Hid. 

§ 103.  stt  first  setting  nut  in  Life,  beware 
of  seducing  appearances. 

At  your  first  setting  out  in  life  espe- 
cially, when  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
world  and  its  snares,  when  every  pleasure 
enchants  with  its  smile,  and  every  object 
shines  with  the  gloss  of  novelty;  beware 
of  the  seducing  appearances  which  sur- 
round you,  and  recollect  what  others  have 
suffered  from  the  power  of  headstrong 
desire.  -If  you  allow  any  passion,  even 
though  it  be  esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  absolute  ascendant,  your  inward  peace 
will  be  impaired.  But  if  any  which  has 
the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  possession  of 
your  mind,  you  may  dale  from  that  mo- 
ment the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity. — v <r 
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with  the  season  of  youth  does  the  peril 
end.  To  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  de- 
sire, succeed  the  more  sober,  but  no  less 
dangerous  attachments  of  advancing 
years;  when  the  passions  which  are  con- 
nected with  interest  and  ambition  begin 
tbcir  reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their 
malignant  influence,  even  over  those  pe- 
riods of  life  which  ought  to  he  most  tran- 
quil. From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man’s 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never 
be  relaxed,  of  guarding  the  heart  from  the 
dominion  of  passion.  Eager  passions,  and 
violent  desiies,  were  not  made  for  man. 
They  exceed  his  sphere : they  find  no 
adequate  objects  on  earth  ; and  of  course 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery. 
The  certain  consequence  of  indulging 
them  is,  that  there  shall  come  an  evil  day, 
when  the  anguish  of  disappointment  shall 
drive  us  to  acknowledge,  that  all  which 
we  enjoy  availeth  us  nothing. 

Blair, 

§ JOd.  Enthusiasm  Ins  pernicious  to  the 

Mind,  than  Coldness  and  lndijjitrence 

in  Religion. 

Hut  whatever  absurdities  may  arise  from 
the  fancied  ardours  of  enthusiasm,  they  are 
much  less  pernicious  than  the  contrary 
extreme  of  coldness  and  indift'erence  in 
religion.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  though  it 
led  to  many  romantic  enterprises,  was  ne- 
vertheless favourable  to  true  courage,  as  it 
excited  and  nourished  magnanimity  and 
contempt  of  danger)  which,  though  some- 
times wasted  in  absurd  undertakings,  were 
of  the  greatest  use  on  real  and  proper  oc- 
casions. The  noblest  energies  of  which 
we  are  capable,  can  scarcely  be  called  out 
without  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  in 
whatever  cause  we  are  engaged ; and  those 
sometimes  which  tend  to  the  exaltation  of 
human  nature,  though  they  may  often 
excite  attempts  beyond  the  human  powers, 
will,  however,  prevent  our  slopping  short 
pf  them,  and  losing,  by  careless  indolence 
and  self  desertion,  the  greatest  part  of 
that  strength  with  which  we  really  are 
endued. 

How  common  is  it  for  those  who  pro- 
_ fess(nnd  jwrhaps  sincerely)  to  believe  with 
entire  persuasion  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
to  declare  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
frame  their  lives  according  to  the  purity  of 
its  moral  precepts!  “ I hope,'’  say  they, 
" I am  guilty  of  no  great  crimes:  but  the 
“ customs  of  the  wotld  in  these  times  will 
" not  admit  of  a conduct  agreeable  either 


“ to  reason  or  revelation.  I know  tha 
“ course  of  life  I am  in  is  wrong;  I know 
“ that  I am  engrossed  by  the  world — that 
“ 1 have  no  time  for  reflection,  uor  for  tbo 
" practice  of  many  duties  which  I ac- 
“ knowledge  to  be  such.  But  I know  not 
**  how  it  is — I do  not  find  that  I can  alter 
“ my  way  of  living." — Thus  they  coolly 
and  contentedly  give  themselves  up  to  a 
constant  course  of  dissipation,  and  a ge- 
neral worthlessness  of  character,  which  I 
fear,  is  as  little  favourable  to  their  hap- 
piness here  or  hereafter,  as  the  occasional 
commission  of  crimes  at  which  they  would 
start  and  tremble.  The  habitual  neglect  of 
all  that  is  most  valuable  and  important,  of 
children,  friends,  servants— of  neighbours 
and  dependants — of  the  poor— of  God— 
and  of  their  own  ininds,  they  consider  as 
an  excusable  levity,  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  laying  the  blame  on  the  manners  of 
the  times. 

If  a modern  lady  of  fashion  was  to  bo 
called  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  her 
time,  I imagine  her  defence  would  run  in 
this  style: — “I  can't,  you  know,  be  out 
“ of  the  world,  nor  act  differently  from 
" every  body  in  it.  The  hours  are  every 
“ where  late — consequently  1 rise  late.  I 
" have  scarce  breakfasted  before  morning 
“ visits  begin,  or  ’tis  lime  to  go  to  an 
" auction,  or  a concert,  or  to  take  a little 
“ exercise  lor  my  lie-abb.  Dressing  my 
“ hair  is  a long  operation,  but  one  can't 
“ appear  with  a head  unlike  every  body 
“ else.  One  must  sometimes  go  to  a play, 
" or  an  opera  ; though  I own  it  hurries 
“ one  to  death.  Then  w-hat  with  ucces- 
“ sary  visits — the  perpetual  engagements 
“ to  card-parties  at  private  houses — and 
“ attendance  on  public  assemblies,  to 
11  which  all  people  of  tashion  subscribe, 
“ the  evtnings,  you  see,  are  fully  dispos- 
“ ed  of.  What  time  then  can  1 possibly 
“ have  for  w hat  you  call  domestic  duties? 
" — You  talk  of  the  offices  and  enjoy- 
«*  ments  of  friendship — alas!  I have  do 
“ hours  left  for  friends!  I must  see  them 
“ in  a crowd,  or  not  all.  As  to  culti- 
" vating  the  friendship  of  my  husband,  we 
“ are  very  civil  when  we  meet : but  we 
“ arc  both  too  much  engaged  to  spend 
" much  time  with  each  other.  With  re- 
" gard  to  my  daughters,  I have  given  them 
" a French  governess,  and  proper  masters 
" —I  can  do  no  more  for  them.  You  tell 
“ me,  I should  instruct  my  servants— 
“ but  I have  not  time  to  inform  myself, 
11  much  less  can  1 undertake  any  thing  of 
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u that  sort  for  them,  or  even  be  able  to 
guess  what  they  do  with  themselves  the 
*'  greatest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
" 1 go  to  church,  if  possible,  once  on  a 
“ Sunday,  and  then  some  of  my  servants 
" attend  me  ; and  if  they  will  not  mind 
" what  the  preacher  says,  how  can  I help 
* it  ? — The  management  of  our  fortune, 
*'  as  far  as  1 am  concerned,  I must  leave 
" to  the  steward  and  housekeeper ; for  I 
" find  I can  barely  snatch  a tjuarter  of  an 
" hour  just  to  look  over  the  bill  of  fare 
" when  1 am  to  have  company,  that  they 
“ may  not  send  up  any  thing  frightful  or 
" old-fashioned — As  to  the  Christian  duty 
" of  charity,  I assure  you  1 am  not  ill* 
" natured ; and  (considering  that  the  great 
“ expence  of  being  always  dicst  fur  com- 
" pany,  with  losses  at  cards,  subscriptions, 
" and  public  spectacles,  leave  me  ve  y 
“ little  to  dispose  of)  I am  ready  ennui'll 
” to  give  my  money  when  I meet  with  a 
" miserable  object.  You  say  I should  iti- 
“ quire  out  such,  inform  myself  thoroughly 
“ of  tlieir  cases,  make  an  acquaintance 
“ with  the  poor  of  my  neighbourhood  in 
*'  the  country,  and  plan  out  the  best 
" methods  of  relieving  the  unfortunate 
“ and  assisting  the  industrious.  But  this 
" supposes  much  more  time,  and  much 
“ more  money,  than  I have  to  bestow. — I 
“ have  had  liopes  indeed  that  my  summers 
“ would  have  afforded  me  more  leisure ; 
“ but  we  stay  pretty  late  in  town  ; then 
“ we  generally  pass  several  weeks  at  one 
“ or  other  of  the  water-drinking  places  ; 
“ where  every  moment  is  spent  in  public ; 
“ and,  for  the  few  months  in  which  we 
" reside  at  our  own  seat,  our  house  is 
" always  full,  with  a succession  of  com- 
" pany,  to  whose  amusement  one  is  obliged 
" to  dedicate  every  hour  of  the  day." 

So  here  ends  tlie  account  of  that  time 
which  was  given  you  to  prepare  and  edu- 
cate yourself  for  eternity  ? — Yet  you  be- 
lieve the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Ask  yourowu  heart  what  rewards  you  de- 
serve, or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are  fitted 
to  enjoy  ? — Which  of  those  faculties  or 
affections,  which  heaven  can  be  supposed 
to  gratify,  have  you  cultivated  and  im- 
F0ved?—4f,  in  that  eternal  world,  the 
•cores  of  knowledge  should  be  laid  open 
before  you,  have  you  preserved  that  thirst 
of  knowledge,  or  that  taste  for  truth, 
which  is  now  to  be  indulged  with  endless 
information  ? — If,  in  the  society  of  saints 
and  angels,  the  purest  benevoleuce  and 


most  cordial  love  is  to  constitute  youf 
happiness,  where  is  the  heart  which  should 
enjoy  this  delighllul  intercourse  of  affec- 
tion?—Has  jour’s  been  exercised  and  re- 
fined to  a proper  capacity  of  it  during 
your  state  of  discipline  by  the  energies  of 
generous  friendship,  by  the  meltings  of 
parental  fondness,  or  by  that  union  of 
heart  and  soul,  that  mixed  exertion  of 
perfect  friendshi  p a nd  ineffable  tenderness, 
w hich  approaches  nearest  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  our  nature,  in  the  bands  of 
conjugal  love  ? — Alas ! you  scarce  knew 
you  had  a heart,  except  when  you  felt  it 
swell  with  pride,  or  flutter  with  vanity?—  „ 
Has  your  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  Source 
of  all  Good,  been  exercised  and  strength- 
ened by  constant  acts  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ? Was  it  nourished  by  frequent 
meditation,  and  silent  recollection  of  all 
the  w onders  he  had  done  for  us,  till  it 
burst  forth  in  fervent  prayer  ? — I fear  it 
was  rather  decency’  than  devotion,  that  car- 
ried you  once  a week  to  the  place  of  pub- 
lic worship— and  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
your  thoughts  and  time  were  so  very  dif- 
ferently filled  up,  that  the  idea  of  a Rule? 
of  the  universe  could  occur  but  seldom, 
and  then,  rather  as  an  object  of  terror, 
than  of  hope  and  joy.  How  then  shall  a 
soul  so  dead  to  divine  love,  so  iost  to’all 
but  the  most  childish  pursuits,  be  able  to 
exalt  and  enlarge  itsell  to  a capacity  of  that 
bliss  which  we  are  allowed  to  hope  for,  in  a 
more  intimate  perception  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, in  contemplating  more  nearly  the 
pci  lections  of  our  Creator,  and  in  pouring 
out  betore  liis  throne  our  ardent  gratitude, 
love,  and  adoration  ? — What  kind  of  train- 
ing is  the  life  you  have  passed  through 
for  such  an  immortality  ? 

And  date  you  look  down  with  contempt 
on  those  wliom  strong  temptation  from 
natural  passions,  or  a train  oi  unfortunate 
circumstances,  have  sunk  into  tlie  com- 
mission of  what  you  call  great  crimes  ?— 
Dare  you  speak  peace  to  your  own  heart, 
because  by  different  circumstances  you 
have  been  preserved  from  them  ? — Ear  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  lb  lessen  the  horror  of 
crimes;  but  yet,  as  the  temptations  to 
these  occur  but  seldom,  whereas  the  temp- 
tations to  neglect,  and  indifference  towards 
our  duty,  for  ever  surround  us,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  awaken  ourselves  to  some 
calculation  of  the  proportions  between 
such  habitual  omission  of  all  that  is  good, 
and  the  commission  of  more  heinous  acts 
of  tin ; between  wasting  our  own  lile  in 
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vliat  is  falsely  called  innocent  amusement, 
and  disgracing  it  by  faults  which  would 
alarm  society  more,  though  possibly  they 
might  injure  it  less.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

5 105.  Of 'the Difference  between  the  Ex- 
treme of  Negligence  and  Rigour  in  Re- 
ligion. 

How  amazing  is  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  of  negligence  and  self-indul- 
gence in  such  nominal  Christians,  and  the 
opposite  excess  of  rigour  which  some  have 
unhappily  thought  meritorious ! between 
a Pascal  (who  dreadeJ  the  influence  of 
pleasure  so  much,  as  to  wear  an  iron, 
which  he  pressed  into  his  side  whenever  he 
found  himself  taking  delight  in  any  object 
of  sense)  and  those  who  think  life  lent 
them  only  to  be  squandered  in  senseless 
diversions,  and  the  frivolous  indulgence  of 
vanity  ! — what  a strange  composition  is 
man  ! ever  diverging  from  the  right  line 
—forgetting  the  true  end  of  his  being — 
or  widely  mistaking  the  meaus  that  lead 
to  it.  * 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  made  it  the  condition  of  our 
future  happiness,  that  we  should  spend  the 
days  of  our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in 
voluntary  suffering  and  mortification,  and 
a continual  opposition  to  every  inclination 
of  nature,  it  would  surely  be  worth  while 
to  conform  even  to  these  conditions,  how- 
ever rigorous  ; and  we  see,  by  numerous 
examples,  that  it  is  not  more  than  human 
creatures  are  capable  of,  when  fully  per- 
suaded that  their  eternal  interests  demand 
it.  Rut  if,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  God  are  no 
other  than  directions  for  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  our  existence — if  he  has  forbid  us 
nothing  that  is  not  pernicious,  and  com- 
manded nothing  that  is  not  highly  advan- 
tageous to  us — if,  like  a beneficent  parent, 
he  inflicts  neither  punishment  nor  con- 
straint unnecessarily,  but  makes  our  good 
tite  end  of  all  his  injunctions — it  will  then 
appear  much  more  extraordinary,  that  we 
should  perversely  go  on  in  constant  aifd 
acknowledged  neglect  of  those  injunc- 
tions. 

Js  there  a single  pleasure  worthy  of  a 
rational  being,  which  is  not,  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue? — And  are  not  the  limits, 
within  which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
them,  the  same  which  are  prescribed  by 
reason  and  nature,  and  which  we  cannot 
exceed  without  manifest  hurt  to  ourselves, 
or.  others  ? — It  is  not  the  life  of  a hermit 


that  is  enjoined  us : it  is  only  the  life  of  a ra* 
tional  being,  formed  for  society,  capable  of 
continual  improvement,  and  consequently 
of  continual  advancement  in  happiness. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  nei- 
ther gloomy  ascetics,  nor  frantic  enthu- 
siasts ; they  married  from  affection,  on  long 
acquaintance,  and  perfect  esteem  ; they 
therefore  enjoy  the  best  pleasures  of  the 
heart  in  the  highest  degree.  They  concur 
in  a rational  scheme  of  life,  which,  whilst 
it  makes  them  always  cheerful  and  happy, 
renders  them  the  friends  of  human-kind, 
and  the  blessings  of  all  around  them.  They 
do  not  desert  their  station  in  the  world, 
nor  deny  themselves  the  proper  and  mode- 
rate use  of  their  large  fortune  ; though 
that  portion  of  it,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  others,  is  that  trom  which 
they  derive  their  highest  gratifications. 
They  spend  four  or  five  months  of  every 
year  in  London,  where  they  keep  up  an 
intercourse  of  hospitality  and  civility  with 
many  of  the  must  respectable  persons  of 
their  own,  or  of  a higher  rank  ; but  hav# 
endeavoured  rather  at  a select  than  a nu- 
merous acquaintaucc;  and  as  they  never 
play  at  cards,  this  endeavour  has  the  more 
easily  succeeded.  Three  days  in  the  week, 
from  the  hour  of  dinner,  are  given  up  to 
this  intercouse  with  what  may  be  called 
the  world.  Three  more  are  spent  in  a 
family  way,  with  a few  intimate  friends, 
whose  tastes  are  conformable  to  their  own, 
and  with  whom  the  book  and  working- 
table,  or  sometimes  music,  supply  the 
intervals  of  useful  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation. In  these  parties  their  children  are 
always  present,  and  partake  of  the  im- 
provement that  arises  from  stub  society,or 
from  thCwell-chosen  pieces  which  are  read 
aloud.  Hie  seventh  day  is  always  spent  at 
home,  after  the  dqe  attendance  on  public 
worship)  and  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren and  servants,  or  to  other  works  of 
charity.  As  they  keep  regular  hours,  and 
rise  early,  and  as  Lady  Worihy  never  pays 
or  admits  morning  visits,  they  have  seven 
or  eight  hours  in  every  day,  free  from  all 
interruption  from  the  world,  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  and  those, 
of  their  children,  the  due  attention  to 
health,  to  (Economy,  and  to  the  poor,  are 
carried  on  in  the  most  regular  manner.  , 
Thus,  even  in  London,  they  contrive, 
without  theappearanceof  quarrelling  with 
the  world,  or  of  shuiting  themselves  up 
front  it,  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  their 
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fine  in  a reasonable  and  awful,  as  well  as 
an  agreeable  manner.  The  rest  of  the 
year  they  spend  at  their  family  seat  in  the 
cuinlry,  where  the  happy  effects  of  their 
example,  and  of  their  assiduous  attention 
to  the  good  of  all  around  them,  are  still 
more  observable  jhan  in  town.  Their 
neighbours,  their  tenants,  and  the  poor, 
for  many  miles  about  them,  find  in  them 
a sure  resource  and  comfort  in  calamity, 
and  a ready  assistance  to  every  scheme  of 
honest  industry.  The  young  are  instructed 
at  their  expence,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  rendered  useful  at  the  earliest 
riod  possible ; tbe  aged  and  the  sick 
ve  every  comfort  administered  that  their 
state  requires  ; the  idle  and  dissolute  are 
kept  in  awe  by  vigilant  inspection  ; the 
quarrelsome  are  brought,  by  a sense  of 
their  own  interest,  to  live  more  quietly 
with  their  family  and  neighbours,  and 
amicably  to  refer  their  disputes  to  Sir 
Charles's  decision. 

This  amiable  pair  are  not  less  highly 
prized  by  tbe  genteel  families  of  their 
neighbourhood,  who  are  sure  of  finding  in 
their  house  the  most  polite  and  cheerful 
hospitality,  and  in  them  a fund  of  good 
sense  and  good  humour,  with  a Constant 
disposition  to  promote  every  innocent 
pleasure.  They  are  particularly  the  de- 
light of  all  the  young  people,  who  con- 
sider them  as  their  patrons  and  their  ora- 
cles, to  whom  they  always  apply  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  any  kind  ol  distress, 
or  in  any  scheme  of  amusement. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  sel- 
dom without  some  friends  in  the  house 
with  them  during  their  stay  in  the  country  j 
but,  as  their  methods  are  known,  they  are 
never  broken  in  upon  by  their  guests,  who 
do  not  expect  to  see  them  till  dinner-time, 
•xcept  at  the  hour  of  prayer  and  of  break- 
fast. In  their  private  walks  or  rides,  they 
usually  visit  ihe  cottages  of  the  labouring 
poor,  with  all  ot  whom  they  are  person- 
ally acquainted ; and  by  the  sweetness  and 
friendliness  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  by 
their  beneficent  actions,  they  so  entirely 
possess  the  hearts  of  these  people,  that  they 
are  made  the  confidants  ot  all  iheir  family 
grievances,  and  the  casuists  to  settle  all 
their  scruples  of  conscience  or  ditr.culties 
in  conduct.  By  this  method  of  conversing 
freely  with  them,  they  find  out  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  capacities,  and  often 
discover  and  apply  to  their  own  benefit, 
*s  well  as  that  of  tbe  person  they  distin- 
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guish,  talents,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  for  ever  lost  to  the  public. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  their  manner 
of  living,  can  it  be  thought  that  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  costs  them  any  great  sacri- 
fices ? Do  they  appear  to  be  the  servants 
of  a hard  master  ? — It  is  true,  they  have 
not  the  amusement  of  gaining,  nor  do 
they  curse  themselves  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
for  losing  the  fortune  Providence  bad 
bestowed  upon  them  : they  are  not  con- 
tinually in  public  places,  nor  stifled  in 
crowded  assemblies ; nor  arc  their  hours 
consumed  in  an  insipid  interchange  of  un- 
meaning chat  with  hundreds  of  tine  peo- 
ple who  arc  perfectly  indifferent  to  them  ; 
but  then  in  return,  the  Being  whom  they 
serve  indulges  them  in  the  best  pleasures 
of  love,  of  friendship,  of  parental  and  fa- 
mily affection,  of  divine  beneficence,  and 
a piety,  which  chiefly  consists  in  joyful 
acts  of  love  and  praise  ! — not  to  mention 
the  delights  they  derive  from  a taste  un- 
corrupted  and  still  alive  to  natural  plea- 
sures ; from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
from  cultivating  those  beauties  joined  with 
utility  in  the  scenes  around  them ; and 
above  all,  from  that  flow  of  spirits,  which 
a life;  of  activity,  and  the  constant  exer- 
tion of  right  affections,  naturally  produce. 
Compare  their  countenances  vyith  those  of 
the  wretched  slaves  of  the  world,  who  arc 
hourly  complaining  of  fatigue,  of  listless- 
ness, distaste,  and  vapours ; and  who,  with 
faded  cheeks  and  worn-out  constitutions, 
still  continue  to  haunt  the  scene*  where 
once  their  vanity  found  gratification,  but 
where  they  now  meet  only  with  mortifi- 
cation and  disgust ; then  tell  me,  which 
has  chosen  the  happier  plan,  admitting  for 
a moment  that  no  future  penalty  was  an- 
nexed to  a wrong  choice?  Listen  to  the 
character  that  is  given  of  Sir  Charles 
Worthy  and  his  Lady,  wherever  they  are 
named,  and  tfien  tell  me,  whether  even 
your  idol,  the  world,  is  not  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  to  you  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  think  of  recalling 
those  whom  long  habits, am!  the  established 
tyranny  of  pride  and  vanity,  have  almost 
precluded  from  a possibility  of  imitating 
such  patterns,  and  in  w hom  ihe  very  desire 
of  amendment  is  extinguished ; but  for 
those  who  ate  now  entering  on  the  stage  of 
life,  and  who  have  their  parts  to  choose, 
how  earnestly  could  I wish  for  the  spirit  of 
persuasion— for  such  a “ warning  voice-' 
as  should  make  itself  heard  amidst  all  the 
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gay  bustle  that  surrounds  them ! it  should 
Cry  to  them  without  ceasing,  not  to  be 
led  away  by  the  crowd  of  fools,  without 
knowing  whither  tltey  are  going— not  to 
exchange  real  happiness  for  the  empty 
name,  of  pleasure — not  to  prefer  fashion  to 
immortality — and,  not  to  fancy  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  innocent,  and  at  the  same 
time  useless.  Mrs.  Chapone. 

$ 106.  Virtue,  Man's  true  Interest. 

I find  myself  existing  upon  a little  spot, 
surrounded  everyway  by  an  immense  un- 
known expansion — Where  am  I ? What 
sort  of  place  do  I inhabit  ? Is  it  exactly 
accommodated,  in  every  instance,  to  my 
convenience  ? Is  there  no  excess  of  cold, 
none  of  heat,  to  otfend  me  ? Am  I never 
annoyed  by  animals,  either  of  my  own 
kind,  or  a different?  Is  every  thing  sub- 
servient to  me,  as  though  I had  ordered  all 
myself? — No— nothing  like  it — the  far- 
thest from  it  possible. — The  world  appears 
not,  then,  originally  made  for  the  private 
convenience  of  me  alone  ?— It  does  not. — 
But  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate 
it,  by  my  own  particular  industry  ? If  to 
accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earth,  if  this  be  beyond  me,  ’tis  not  possi- 
ble— What  consequence  then  follows  ? or 
can  there  be  any  other  than  this — If  I seek 
an  interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that 
of  others,  I seek  an  interest  which  is  chi- 
merical, and  can  never  have  existed  ? 

How  then  must  I determine  ? Have  I no 
Interest  at  all  ? — If  I hav  e not,  I am  a fool 
for  staying  here.  Tis  a smoky'  house ; and 
the  sooner  out  of  it  the  better. — But  why  , 
no  interest? — Can  I be  contented  with 
none,  but  one  separate  and  detached  ? Is  a 
social  interest,  joined  with  others,  such  an 
absurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted  ? — The  bee, 
the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding  ani- 
mals arecnow  toeonvince  tnc,  that  the  thing 
is  somewhere  at  least  possible.  How,  then, 
am  I assured  that  ’tis  not  equally  true  of 
man? — Admit  it;  and  what  follows  ? If  so, 
then  honour  and  justice  are  my  interest ; 
then  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtues  are  my 
interest ; without  some  portion  of  which, 
not  even  thieves  can  maintain  society. 

But,  farther  still — I stop  not  here — I 
pursue  this  social  interest,  as  far  as  1 can 
trace  my  several  relations.  I pass  from  my 
pwn  stock,  my  own  neighbourhood,  my 
<>'.™  nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth. — Am  I 
not  related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aid* 


of  commerce,  by  the  general  intercourse 
of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common  na- 
ture of  which  we  all  participate  ? 

Again — I must  have  lood  and  cloth- 
ing— Without  a proper  genial  warmth, 
1 instantly  perish — Am  I not  related,  in 
this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself?  to  the 
distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  1 derive 
vigour  ? to  that  stupendous  course  anil  or- 
der of  the  infinite  host  o)  heaven,  by  which 
the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass 
on  ? — Were  this  order  once  confounded,  I 
could  not  probably  survive  a moment;  so 
absolutely  do  I depend  on  this  common 
genera)  welfare. — What,  then,  have  1 to 
do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  ? Not 
only  honour  and  justice,  and  what  I owe 
to  man,  is  my  interest ; but  gratitude  also, 
acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration,  and 
all  1 owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its 
greater  Governor,  our  common  parent 
Harris, 

§ 107.  On  Gratitude, 

There  is  not  a more  pleasing  exercise  of 
the  mind,  than  gratitude. 

It  is  accompanied  with  such  inward 
satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like 
the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult 
and  painful,  but  attended  with  so  much 
pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive  com- 
mand which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recom- 
pense laid  up  for  it  hereafter — a generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  tire  natural 
gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man — 
how  much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker? 
—The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  con- 
fer upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  Ills  hand,  but  even 
those  benefits  which  arc  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by 
what  means  soever  it  may  be  derived  upon 
us,  is  tile  gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great 
Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a very  plea- 
sing sensation  in  the  mind  of  a grateful 
man ; it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when 
it  is  employed  on  this  great  object  of  gw* 
titude,  on  this  beneficent  Being,  who  has 
given  us  every  thing  we  already  possess, 
and  from  whom  we  expect  every  thing 
we  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  Pagan  poets 
were  either  direct  hymns  of  their  deities, 
or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 

their 
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their  respective  attributes  and  perfections. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this 
observation  so  true,  that  1 sliall  not  enlarge 

Jm  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more 
our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned 
their  thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we 
consider,  that  our  idea  of  tile  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great 
aad  noble  than  could  possibly  enter  into 
the  heart  of  a heathen,  but  filled  with 
every  thing  that  can  raise  the  imagination, 
and  give  an  opportunity  of  the  sublimcst 
thoughts  aDd  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a heathen  who  was 
singing  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  hr 
celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human 
sacrifices,  and  other  instances  of  cruelty 
and  revenge ; upon  which  a port  who  was 
present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a truer  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  told  the  votary,  by  way  of 
reproof,  that  in  recompense  for  his  hymn, 
he  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a daugh- 
ter of  the  saint*  temper  with  the  goddess 
be  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
to  write  tlie  praises  of  one  of  those  false 
deities,  according  to  the  Pagan  creed, 
without  a mixture  of  impertinence  and 
absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  set  the 
Christian  world  an  example  how  they 
ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent,  of 
which  1 am  speaking.  As  that  nation 
produced  men  of  great  genius,  without 
considering  them  as  inspired  writers,  they 
have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and 
divine  odes,  which  excel  those  tliat  are 
delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Gretks  and  Homans,  in  the  poetry  as 
much  as  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  con- 
secrated. This,  1 think,  might  be  easily 
shew  n,  if  there  were-  occasion  for  it. 

Spectator. 

t 108.  Religion  the  Foumlation  of  Cun- 
tent:  an  sitlegai  i/. 

Omar,  the  Itcrmit  of  the  mountain  Au- 
bukabis,  which  rises  on  the  east  of  Mecca, 
and  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  evening 
a man  sitting  pensive  and  alone,  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded 
him  with  attention,  and  perceived  that  Ts 
looks  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  hit 
body  was  feeble  and  emaciated : the  man 
also  seemed  to  gaze  ttcdfastly  on  Omar ; 
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but  such  was  the  abstraction  of  his  mind, 
that  his  eye  did  not  immediately  take 
cognizance  of  its  object.  In  tlie  moment 
of  recollection  !>e  started  as  from  n dream, 
he  covered  his  face  in  confusion,  and 
bowed  himself  to  the  ground.  “ Son  of 
affliction."  said  Omar,  “ who  art  thou, 
and  what  is  thy  distress  ?”  “ My  name,” 
replied  the  stranger,  “is  Hassan,  and  I 
am  a native  of  this  city : the  Angel  of  Ad- 
versity lias  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  the 
wretch  whom  thine  eye  compassionates, 
thou  cansl  not  deliver."  "To  deliver  thee," 
said  Omar,  *•  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 
whom  we  should  receive  with  humility 
both  good  and  evil : yet  hide  not  thy  life 
from  me  j for  the  burthen  which  I cannot 
remove,  1 may  at  least  enable  thee  to 
sustain."  Hassan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  some  time  silent  j 
then  fetching  a deep  sigh,  he  looked  up  at 
the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  hit 
request. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  our  mighty  lord 
the  Caliph  Almalic,  whose  memory  be 
blessed,  first  came  privately  to  worship  in 
the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  blessing 
which  he  petitioned  of  ihe  prophet,  as  tlie 
prophet's  \ icegercnt,  he  was  diligent  tv 
dispense : in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion; 
therefore,  he  went  about  the  city  relieving 
distress  and  restraining  oppression : the 
widow  smiled  under  his  protection,  and 
the  weakness  of  age  and  infancy  was  sus- 
tained by  his  bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no 
e\  il  but  sickness,  and  expected  no  good 
beyond  tlie  reward  of  iny  labour,  was 
singiugat  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered 
my  dwelling.  He  looked  round  with  a 
smile  of  complacency;  perceiving  that 
though  it  was  mean  il  was  neat,  and 
though  1 was  poor  I ap|>earcd  to  be  con- 
tent. As  his  habit  was  that  of  a pilgrim, 
1 hastened  to  receive  him  w itlt  such  hos- 
piiality  as  was  in  my  [sower ; and  my 
cheerfulness  was  rallicr  increased  than  re- 
strained by  his  presence.  After  he  had 
accepted  some  coffee,  he  asked  me  many 
questions ; and  though  by  my  answers  I 
always  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth, 
yet  1 perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful, 
and  eyed  me  with  a placid  but  fixed  at- 
tention. 1 suspected  that  he  bad  some 
knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inquired 
his  country  and  his  name.  " Hassan,” 
said  he,  “ 1 liave  raised  thv  curiosity,  awl 
it  shall  be  satisfied;  he  who  now  talks 
with  thee,  is  Almalic,  tlie  sovereign  of  die 
faithful,  whose  scat  is  thy  throne  of  Me- 
G ' d'na. 
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dim  .and  whose  com  mission  is  from  above.” 
These  words  struck  me  dumb  with  asto- 
Visliment,  though  I had  some  doubt  of 
their  truth:  but  Almalic,  ihrowing  bagk 
liis  garment,  discovered  the  peculiarity  of 
his  vest,  and  put  the  royal  signet  upon  hU 
linger.  I then  started  up,  and  was  aliont 
to  prostrate  myselt  before  him,  but  he  pie- 
vented  me:  *•  Haoran,"  said  he, "forbear: 
thou  are  greater  than  I,  and  trom  thee  I 
have  at  once  derived  humility  and  wis- 
dom." I answered,  “ Mock  not  thy  ser- 
vant, who  is  but  as  a worm  before  thee  : 
lift  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  hap- 
piness and  misery  are  the  daughters  of 
thy  will.”  “ Hass.in,"  he  replied,  •*  I Can 
no  otherwise  give  tile  or  happiness,  than 
by  not  taking  them  away  : thou  art  thy- 
ttclf  beyond  the  reach  ot  nty  bounty,  and 
possessed  of  felicity  which  I can  neither 
Communicate  nor  obtain.  My  influence 
over  others,  fills  my  bosom  with  prrpelual 
solicitude  and  anxiety;  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence over  others  extends  onlv  to  their 
vices,  whether  I would  reward  or  punish. 
By  the  bow-string,  I can  repress  violence 
aud  fraud ; and  by  the  delegation  of 
power,  I can  transfer  the  insatiable  wishes 
of  avarice  and  ambition  Iront  one  object 
to  another:  but  with  respect  to  virtue,  1 
am  impotent;  if  Leonid  reward  it,  1 would 
reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and 
hast  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambi- 
tion : to  exalt  thee,  would  destroy  the 
simplicity  of  thy  life,  and  diminish  that 
happiness  which  I have  no  power  cither 
to  increase  or  to  continue." 

He  then  rose  up,  and  commanding  me 
not  to  disclose  his  secret,  departed. 

As  soon  as  I recovered  from  the  confu- 
sion and  astonishment  in  which  the  Cali|>h 
left  me.  I began  to  regret  that  my  beha- 
viour had  intercepted  his  bounty ; and 
accused  that  cheerfulness  of  lolly,  which 
was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and 
labour.  I now  repined  at  the  obscurity 
of  my  station,  which  my  former  insensi- 
bility bad  perpetuated ; I neglected  my 
labour,  because  1 despised  the  reward  ; I 
spent  the  day  in  idleness,  forming  roman- 
tic projects  to  recover  the  advantages  which 
I had  lost:  and  at  night,  instead  of  losing 
myself  in  that  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
from  which  I used  to  rise  with  new  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  vigour,  I dreamt  of 
splendid  habits  and  a numerous  retinue,  of 
gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  women, 
and  waked  only  to  regret  the  illusions 
that  had  vanished.  My  health  was  at 


length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  mjt 
mind  ; I sold  all  my  moveables  for  sub- 
sistence ; and  reserved  only  a mattrass, 
upon  which  I sometimes  lay  from  one 
night  to  another. 

In  ttie  first  moon  of  the  following  year, 
the  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  tile 
same  secrecy,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
He  was  willing  once  more  to  sec  the  man, 
whom  he  considered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himself.  But  he  found  me,  not  sing- 
ing at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  vivid 
with  cheerfulness  ; but  pale  and  dejected, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  substitute  the  phan- 
toms of  imagination  for  the  realities  of 
greatness.  He  entered  with  a kind  of 
joyful  impatience  in  his  countenace, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was 
changed  to  a mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 

1 had  often  wished  for  another  opportunity 
to  address  the  Caliph  ; yet  1 was  coo- 
tounded  at  his  presence,  and,  throwing 
myself  at  his  feet,  1 laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  speechless.  “ Hasson," 
said  he,  " what  canst  thou  havelost,  whose 
wealth  was  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand ; 
and  what  can  have  made  thee  sad,  the 
spring  of  whose  joy  was  in  thy  own  bosom? 
What  evil  hath  befallen  thee  ? Speak, 
and  if  I can  remove  it,  .thou  art  happy.” 
1 was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I 
replied,  “ let  my  Lord  forgive  the  pre- 
sumption of  bis  servant,  who  rather  than 
utter  a falsehood,  would  be  dumb  for  ever. 
I am  become  wretched  by  the  loss  of 
that  which  I never  possessed  : thou  bast 
raised  wishes,  which  indeed  1 am  not 
worthy  thou  shouldst  satisfy ; but  why 
should  it  he  thought,  that  he  who  was 
happy  in  obscurity  and  indigencr,  would 
not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by 
eminence  and  wraith  ?" 

When  I had  finished  this  speech,  Al- 
malic stood  some  moments  in  suspense, 
and  I continued  prostrate  before  him. 
“ Haisan,"  said  he.  “ I perceive,  not  with 
indignation  but  regret,  that  I mistook  thy 
char  • -ter ; 1 now  discover  avarice  and 
ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid 
only  because  their  objects  were  too  remote 
to  reuse  them.  I cannot  therefore  invest 
thee  with  authority,  because  I would  not 
subject  my  people  to  oppression  ; and  be- 
cause I would  not  be  compelled  to  punish 
tin  e for  crimes  which  I first  enabled  thee 
to  commit.  But  as  1 have  taken  from 
tbee  that  which  I cannot  restore,  I will  at 
least  gratify  the  wishes  that  I excited,  lest 
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thy  heart  accuse  me  of  injustice,  3nd  thou 
continue  still  a stranger  to  thyself.  Arise, 
therefore,  and  follow  me.” — I sprung 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 
of  an  eagle ; I kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment in  au  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
and  when  I went  out  of  my  house,  my 
heart  leaped  as  if  I had  escaped  from  the 
den  of  a lion.  I followed  Almalic  to  the 
cirri vanscra  in  which  he  lodged ; and  after 
he  bad  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with 
him  to  Medina.  He  gave  tue  an  apart- 
ment in  the  seraglio;  I was  attended  by 
bisown  servants;  my  provisions  were  sent 
from  his  own  table;  I received  every 
week  a sum  from  his  treasury,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  most  romantic  of  my  expecta- 
tions. But  I soon  discovered,  that  no 
dainty  was  so  tasteful,  as  the  fo  d In  w Inch 
labour  procured  an  appetite;  no  slumbers 
so  sweet,  as  those  which  weariness  invited ; 
and  no  time  so  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in 
which  diligence  is  expecting  iis  test  aid. 
1 remembered  these  enjoyments  with  re- 
gret ; and  while  I was  sighing  in  the 
midst  of  superfluities,  which,  thuugh  they 
encumbered  life,  yet  1 could  not  give  up, 
they  were  suddenly  taken  away. 

Almalic,  in  the  midst  of  the  glory  of 
his  kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
life,  expired  suddenly  in  the  baih  ; such, 
thou  knowest,  was  the  destiny  which  the 
Almighty  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  son,  Aububekir,  who  succeeded  to 
tie  throne,  was  incensed  against  me,  by 
sonic  who  regarded  me  at  once  with  con- 
tempt and  envy  ; he  suddenly  withdrew 
my  pension,  and  commanded  that  1 should 
be  expelled  the  palace;  a command  which 
myeiiemiesexccuted  with  so  much  rigour, 
that  within  t w\  Ive  hours  I found  myself  in 
the  streets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  friend- 
less. exposed  to  hunger  and  derision,  with 
ail  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all  the  sensi- 
bility of  pride.  O ! let  not  thy  heart  de- 
spise me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not 
taught,  that  it  is  misery  to  lose  that  which 
it  is  not  happiness  to  possess.  O ! that 
for  me  this  lesson  had  nut  been  written  oil 
the  labels  of  providence!  I have  tra- 
velled from  Medina  to  Mecca ; but  I cau- 
not  fly  from  myself.  How  different  are 
the  states  in  w hich  I have  been  placed  ! 
The  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter ! for 
the  pleasures  of  neither  can  return. — Has- 
san  having  thus  ended  his  story,  smote 
his  hands  together ; and  looking  upward, 
burst  into  tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was 
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past,  went  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  " My  son,”  said  he,  “ more  is  yet 
in  thy  power  than  Almalic  could  give,  of 
Aububekir  take  away.  The  lesson  of  thy 
life  the  Prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed 
me  to  explain. 

“ Thou  wast  once  content  with  poverty 
and  labour,  only  because  they  were  become 
habitual,  and  ease  and  affluence  were 
placed  beyond  thy  hope ; for  when  ease 
and  affluence  approached  thee,  thou  wast 
content  with  poverty  and  labour  no  more. 
That  which  then  became  (lie  object,  was 
also  the  bound  of  thy  hope ; and  he,  whose 
utmost  hope  fs  disappointed,  must  inevitar 
bly  be  wretched.  If  thy  supreme  desire 
had  hern  the  delights  of  Paradise,  and 
thou  hailst  believed  that  by  the  tenor  of 
thy  life  these  delights  had  been  secured, 
as  morp  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
thou  wouldst  not  have  regretted  that  less 
was  not  offered.  The  content  which  was 
once  enjoyed,  w as  but  the  lethargy  of  soul ; 
and  the  distress  which  is  now  suffered , will 
but  quicken  it  to  action.  Depart,  there- 
fore, and  be  thankful  for  all  things  ; put 
tby  trust  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wish  ol  reason,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  w ith 
good  ; fix  thy  hone  iqxin  that  portion,  to 
comparison  of  which  the  world  is  as  the 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  ba- 
lance. Return,  my  son,  to  thy  labour;  thy 
food  shall  be  again  tasteful,  and  thy  rest 
■shall  he  sweet;  to  thy  content  also  will  be 
added  stability,  when  it  depends  not  upon 
tbat  which  is  possessed  upon  earth,  but 
upon  that,  which  is  expected  in  Heaven.” 
Hassan,  upon  whose  mind  the  Angel  of 
InstructlonimpressedthecounselolOmar, 
hastened  to  prostrate  himself  in  the  temple 
of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  hi* 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning  : 
he  returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerful- 
ness; his  devotion  became  fervent  and  ha- 
bitual ; and  the  latter  days  of  Hassan  were 
happier  than  the  first.  Adventurer. 

§ 109.  Bad  company — meaning  of  the 
phrase— different  classes  of  lad  com - 
party — ill  chosen  company — -u  kat  is 
meant  ly  keeping  lad  company— the 
danger  iff'  it,  from  our  aptness  to  imi- 
tate and  catch  the  manners  of  others — 
from  the  great  power  and  force  off'  cus- 
tom—from  our  lad  inclinations. 

“ Evil  communication,"  says  the  text, 
“ corrupts  good  manners."  The  asser- 
tion is  general,  and  no  doubt  all  pcop'e 
sutler  from  such  communication;  but 
above  all,  the  minds  of  youth  will  suffer ; 

G 'i  which 
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■which  are  yet  uninformrd,  unprincipled, 
unfurnished;  and  ready  to  receive  any 
impression. 

But  before  we  consider  the  danger  of 
keeping  bad  company,  let  us  first  see  tin: 
meaning  ot  the  phrase. 

In  the  phrase  of  the  world,  good  com- 
pany means  fashionable  people.  Their 
stations  in  life,  not  their  morals,  are  con- 
sidered: and  he,  who  associates  with  such, 
though  they  set  him  the  example  of  break- 
ing every  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
is  still  said  t®  keep  good  company — I 
should  wish  you  to  fix  another  meaning  to 
the  expression ; and  to  consider  vice  in  the 
same  detestable  light,  in  w hatever  com- 
pany it  is  found ; nay,  to  consider  all  com- 
pany in  which  it  is  found,  he  their  statiun 
what  it  will,  as  bad  company. 

Hie  three  thllowing  classes,  will  per- 
haps include  the  greatest  part  ot  those 
who  deserve  this  appellation. 

In  the  first,  1 should  rank  all  who  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity— who  jest  upon  Scripture — talk 
blasphemy  — and  treat  revelation  with 
contempt. 

A second  class  of  bad  company,  arc 
those,  who  have  a tendency  to  destroy  in 
us  (lie  principles  of  common  honesty  and 
integrity.  Under  this  head  we  may’  rank 
gamesters  of  every  denomination ; ami 
the  low  and  infamous  characters  of  every 
profession. 

A third  class  of  bad  company,  and 
such  as  are  commonly  most  dangerous  to 
youth,  includes  the  long  catalogue  of  men 
of  pleasure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow 
the  call  of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
mind. 

Besides  these  three  classes,  whom  we 
may  call  bad  company,  there  are  others 
who  come  under  the  denomination  of  ill- 
chosen  company  : trilling,  insipid  cbarac- 
% ters  of  every  kind  ; who  follow  no  busi- 
ness— are  led  by  no  ideas  of  improvement 
—but  spend  their  time  in  dissipation  and 
folly — whose  highest  praise  it  is,  that  they 
are  only  not  vicious.— With  none  of  these, 
a serious  man  would  wish  his  sou  to  keep 
company. 

It  may  be  asked  wh3t  is  meant  by  keep- 
ing bad  "company  ) The  world  abounds 
with  characters  of  this  kind  : they  meet 
us  in  every  place ; and  if  we  keep  com- 
pany at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  keep- 
ing company  with  such  persons. 


It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  never 
to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
must,  as  the  apostle  remarks,  •'  altogether 
go  out  of  the  world.”  By  keeping  bad 
company,  therefore,  is  not  meant  a casual 
intercourse  with  them,  on  occasion  of  bu- 
siness, or  as  they  accidentally  fall  in  our 
way;  but  having  an  inclination  to  consort 
with  them— complying  with  that  inclina- 
tion— seeking  their  company,  when  we 
might  avoid  it — entering  into  their  parties 
— and  making  them  the  companions  of 
our  choice.  Mixing  with  them  occasion- 
ally, cannot  be  avoided. 

The  danger  of  keeping  bad  company, 
arises  principally  from  our  aptness  to  imi- 
tate and  catch  the  manners  and  xrntim*  nta 
of  others — from  the  power  of  custom — 
front  our  own  bad  inclinations — and  from 
tiie  pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  us  *. 

In  our  earliest  youth,  the  contagion  of 
manners  is  observable.  In  the  boy,  yet 
incapable  of  having  any  thing  instilled 
into  him,  we  easily  discover  from  his  first 
actions,  and  rude  attempts  at  language, 
the  kind  of  persons  with  whom  he  has 
been  brought  up : we  see  the  early  spring 
of  a civilized  education,  or  the  first  wild 
shoots  of  rusticity. 

As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  be- 
haviour, manners,  and  conversation,  all 
take  their  cast  from  the  company  he  keeps. 
Observe  the  peasant,  and  the  man  of  edu- 
cation ; the  difference  is  striking.  And 
yet  God  hath  bestowed  equal  talents  on 
each.  The  only  difference  is,  they  have 
been  thrown  into  different  scenes  of  life  ; 
and  have  had  commerce  with  persons  of 
different  stations. 

Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  more 
easily  caught,  than  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. In  childhood  and  youth,  we  ua- 
tumllyadopt  the  sentiments  of  those  abour 
us.  And  as  we  advance  in  life,  Itosv  few 
of  us  think  for  ourselves ! How  many  of 
us  arc  satisfied  with  taking  our  opinions 
at  second  hand ! 

The  great  |x>wer  and  three  of  cn-tom 
forms  another  argument  against  keeping 
bad  company.  However  seriously  dis- 
posed we  may  be  ; and  however  shocked 
at  i he  first  approaches  of  vitv  : thes  shack- 
ing appearance  goes  off,  upon  an  intimacy 
with  it.  Custom  will  soon  render  the  most 
disgustful  thing  familiar.  And  this  is  in- 
deed a kind  provision  of  nature,  to  render 
labour,  and  toil,  and  danger,  which  are  the 
lot  of  man,  more  easy  to  him.  The  raw 


5«»  this  subject  treated  more  at  Urge  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  on  the  employment  of  time. 
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soldier,  who  trembles  at  the  first  encounter, 
becomes  a hardy  veteran  in  a tew  cam- 
paigns. Habit  fenders  danger  familiar, 
and  of  course  indifferent  to  him. 

But  habit,  which  is  intended  for  our 
good,  may,  like  other  kind  appointments 
of  nature,  be  converted  into  a mischief. 
He  well-  disposed  youth, entering  first  into 
bad  company,  is  shocked  at  what  be  hears, 
and  what  he  sees.  The  good  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed,  ring  in  Ins  cars  an 
alarming  lesson  against  the  wickedness  of 
Lis  companions.  But,  alas  ! ibis  sensibi- 
lity is  but  of  a day's  continuance.  The 
nest  jovial  meeting  makes  the  horrid  pic- 
ture of  yesterday  more  easily  endured. 
Virtue  is  soon  thought  a severe  rule ; the 
gospel,  an  inconvenient  restraint : a few 
pangs  of  conscience  now  and  then  inter- 
rupt his  pleasures ; and  whisper  to  him, 
that  he  once  had  better  thooghts : but 
even  these  by  degrees  die  away ; and  he 
who  at  fitst  was  shocked  even  at  the  ap- 
ptarance  of  vice,  is  formed  by  custom  into 
a profligate  leader  of  vicious  pleasures — 
perhaps  into  an  abandoned  tempter  to 
vice. — So  carefully  should  we  oppose  the 
first  approaches  of  sin  ! so  vigilant  should 
we  be  against  so  insidious  an  enemy  ! 

Our  own  bad  inclinations  form  another 
argument  against  bad  company.  We  have 
so  many  passions  and  appetites  to  govern ; 
so  many  bad  propens,  ties  of  different  kinds 
to  watch,  that,  amidst  such  a variety  of 
enemies  within,  we  ought  at  least,  to  Ik-  on 
our  guard  against  those  without,  'flic  breast 
even  of  a good  man  is  represented  in  sv  rip- 
ture,  amt  experienced  in  fact,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  warfare.  His  vicious  inclinations 
are  continually  drawing  him  one  way ; 
while  bis  virtue  is  making  efforts  another. 
And  if  the  scriptures  represent  this  as  the 
case  even  of  a good  man,  wliose  passions,  it 
may  be  imagined,  are  become  in  some 
degree  cool,  and  temperate,  and  who  lias 
made  some  progress  in  a virtuous  cuurse  ; 
what  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  dauger  of 
a raw  unexperienced  youth, wliose  passions 
and  appetites  are  violent  and  seducing,  and 
whose  mind  is  in  a still  less  continued 
•late  ? It  is  his  part  surely  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation  ; and  to  give  his 
bad  inclinations  as  little  room  as  possible 
to  acquire  new  strength.  Gilpin. 

1 110.  Ridicule  out  of  the  chief  arts  nf  cor- 
ruption—tad  company  injures  our  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  manners— presump- 
tion the  forerunner  of  ruin — the  advan- 
tages of  good  company  equal  to  the  dis- 


advantages of  tad — cautions  in  forming 

intimacies. 

These  arguments  against  keeping  bad 
company,  will  still  receive  additional 
strength,  if  we  consider  farther,  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  cotrupt  others. 

It  is  a vi  ry  true,  but  lamentable  fact,  in 
the  history  of  human  nature,  that  bid  men 
take  more  pains  to  corrupt  their  own  spe- 
cies, than  virtuous  men  do  to  reform  them. 
Hence  those  specious  arts,  that  show  of 
friendship,  that  apircarance  of  disinterest- 
edness, with  which  the  profligate  seducer 
endeavours  to  lure  the  unwary  youth  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  yielding  to  his  in- 
clinations, seems  to  follow  rather  than  to 
lead  him.  Many  are  the  arts  of  these  cor- 
rupters ; but  their  principal  art  is  ridi- 
cule. By  this  they  endeavour  to  laugh 
out  of  countenance  all  the  belter  principles 
of  their  wavering  proselyte  j and  make 
him  think  contemptibly  of  those,  whom 
be  formerly  respected ; by  this  they  stifle 
the  ingenuous  blush,  and  finally  destroy 
all  sense  of  shame.  Their  cause  is  below 
argument.  They  aim  not  therefore  at 
teasoning.  Raillery  is  the  weapon  tlicy 
employ}  and  who  is  there,  that  bath  the 
steadiness  to  hear  persons  and  things, 
whatever  reverence  he  may  have  had  for 
them,  the  subject  of  continual  ridicule, 
without  losing  that  reverence  by  degrees  ? 

Having  thus  considered  what  princi- 
pally makes  bad  company  dangerous,  I 
shall  just  add,  that  even  were  your  mo- 
rals in  no  danger  from  such  intercourse, 
your  characters  would  intallibly  suffer. 
The  world  will  always  judge  of  you  by 
your  companions  : and  nobody  will  sup- 
pose, that  a youth  of  virtuous  principles 
himself,  can  possibly  form  a connexion 
with  a profligate. 

In  reply  to  the  danger  supposed  to 
arise  from  bad  company,  perhaps  the 
youth  may  say,  he  is  so  firm  in  his  own 
opinions,  so  steady  in  his  principles,  that 
he  thinks  himselt  secure;  and  need  not 
restrain  himself  from  the  most  unreserved 
conversation. 

Alas  1 this  security  is  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice : nor  hath  vice  in  her  whole 
train  a more  dangerous  enemy  to  you,  than 
presumption.  Caution,  ever  awake  to  dan- 
ger, is  a guard  against  it.  But  security 
lays  every  guard  asleep.  " Let  him  who 
thinketlt  he  standetn,"  vault  the  apostle, 
♦«  take  heed,  lest  Ik-  tall."  Even  an  apos- 
tle himself  did  la  l,  by  thinking  that  he 
stood  secure,  “ Tnough  I sltould  the  wills 
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thee,"  >aid  St.  Peter  to  his  master,  **  yet 
will  I not  deny  thee.”  That  very  night, 
notwithstanding  this  boasted  security,  he 
repeated  the  crime  three  several  times. 
And  can  we  suppose  that  presumption, 
which  occasioned  an  apostle's  fall,  shall 
not  ruin  an  (inexperienced  youth  ? The 
itory  is  recorded  for  our  instruction  ; and 
should  be  a standing  lesson  against  pre- 
suming upon  our  own  strength. 

In  conclosion,  such  as  the  dangers  are, 
which  arise  from  bad  company,  such  are 
the  advantages  which  accrue  from  good. 
Wt  imitate,  and  catch  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  good  men,  as  we  do  ot  bad. 
Custom,  which  renders  vice  less  a defor- 
mity, renders  virtue  more  lovely.  Good 
examples  have  a force  beyond  instruction, 
and  warm  us  into  emulation  beyond  pre- 
cept ; while  the  countenance  and  conver- 
sation of  virtuous  men  encourage,  and 
draw  out  into  action  every  kindred  dispo- 
sition of  our  hearts. 

Besides,  as  a sense  of  shame  often  pre- 
vents our  doing  a right  thing  in  bad  com- 
pany i it  operates  in  the  same  way  in 
preventing  our  doing  a wrong  one  in 
good.  Our  character  becomes  a pledge  ; 
and  we  cannot,  without  a kind  of  disho- 
nour, draw  back. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  for  a youth,  yet 
pnfurnidied  with  knowledge  (which  tits 
him  for  good  company)  tochuse  his  compa- 
nions as  he  pleases.  A youth  must  have 
something  peculiarly  attractive,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  esta- 
blished reputation.  What  he  has  to  do,  is, 
at  all  events  to  avoid  bad  company  ; ami 
to  endeavour  by  improving  his  mind  and 
morals,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  best. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who,  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  world  can  cliusc  his  com- 
pany with  discretipn.  There  is  often  in 
vice,  a gaiety,  an  unreserve,  a freedom  of 
manners,  which  are  apt  at  sight  to  engage 
tire  unwary  ; while  virtue,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  modest,  reserved,  diffident, 
backward,  and  easily  disconcerted.  That 
freedom  of  manners,  however  engaging, 
may  cover  a very  corrupt  heart : and  this 
aukwardness,  however  unpleasing,  may 
ye. I a thousand  virtues.  Suffer  not  your 
mind,  therefore,  lobe  easilyeither  engaged 
or  disgusted  at  first  sight.  Form  your  in- 
timacies with  reserve ; and  if  drawn  una- 
wa  res  into  an  acquaintance  you  disapprove. 
Immediately  retreat.  Open  not  your  hearts 
to  every  profession  of  friendship.  They, 
lybpsetrieudsbij) is  worth  accepting,  are,  as 


you  ought  to  he,  reserved  in  offering  it 
Chuse  your  companions,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  ofa  few  outward  accomplishments 
— for  i he  idle  pleasure  of  spending  an 
agreeable  hour;  but  mark  their  disposition 
to  virtue  or  vice;  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
chuse  those  for  your  companions,  whom 
you  see  others  respect  ; always  remember- 
ing,that  upon  the  choice  of  your  company 
depends  in  a great  measure  the  success  of 
all  you  have  learner! ; the  hopes  of  your 
friends;  yonrfuiurecliaractersin  life ; and, 
what  -ou  ought  above  all  other  things  to 
value,  the  purity  of  your  hearts. 

Gilpin. 

h-i  1 1 . Religion  the  lest  and  only  Sup- 
port in  Cases  of  real  Stress. 

There  are  no  principles  bill  those  of 
religion,  to  be  depended  on  incases  of  real 
stress  ; and  the>r  are  able  toencouuter  the 
worst  emergencies ; and  to  bear  us  up 
under  all  the  changes  and  chances  to 
which  onr  life  is  subject. 

Consider  then  what  virtue  the  very  first 
principle  of  rrligion  has,  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  is  conducive  to  this  end  : That  there 
is  a God,  a powerful,  a wise  and  good  Be- 
ing, who  first  made  the  world, andcontinues 
togovernit; — by  whose  good  ness  all  things' 
aredrsigned — and  by  whose  providence  all 
things  are  conducted  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  and  best  ends.  The  sorrowful  and 
pensive  wretch  that  was  giving  way  to  his 
misfortunes, and  mournfully  sinkingunder 
them,  the  moment  this  doctrine  comes  in 
to  his  aid,  hushes  all  his  complaints — and 
thus  speaks  comfort  to  his  sou! — “ It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good. — Without  hisdirection,  I know  that 
no  evil  can  befal  me, — without  his  permis- 
sion, that  no  power  can  hurt  me  ; — it  is 
impossible  a Being  so  wise  should  mistake 
my  happiness — or  that  a Being  so  good 
should  contradict  it.— -If  he  has  denied  me 
riches  or  other  advantages — perhaps  he 
foresees  the  gratifying  my  wishes  would 
undo  me,  and  by  my  own  abuse  of  them 
be  perverted  to  my  ruin  — (f  he  has  de- 
nied me  the  request  of  children— or  in  his 
providence  has  thought  fit  to  take  them 
from  rqe — how  can  1 say  whether  lie  has 
not  dealt  kindly  with  me,  and  only  taken 
that  a way  which  heforesaw  would  embitter 
and  shorten  my  days  ?— It  does  so  to  thou- 
sands, where  the  disobedience  of  a thank- 
less child  has  brought  down  the  parent's 
grey  hairs  wilh  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Has 
he  visited  me  with  sickness,  poverty,  or 
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other  disappointments  ? — can  I sat,  but 
these  are  blessings  in  disguise  ? — so  many 
different  expressions  of  bis  care  and  con* 
cern  to  disentangle  my  thoughts  Irom  this 
world,  and  fix  them  U|<on  another — ano- 
ther, a better  world  beyond  this!1' — This 
thought  opens  a ntw  lace  of  hope  and 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate: — and  as 
the  persuasion  of  a Providence  reconciles 
him  to  the  evils  he  has  suffered,— this 
prospect  of  a future  life  gives  him  strength 
to  despise  them,  and  esteem  the  light  af- 
flictions of  ibis  life,  as  they  are,  not  wor- 
thy to  be  compared  to  what  is  reserved 
for  him  hereafter. 

Hungs  are  great  or  small  by  compa- 
rison— and  he  who  looks  no  further  than 
this  world,  and  balances  the  accounts  of 
his  joys  and  sufferings  from  that  conside- 
ration, finds  all  his  sorrows  enlarged,  and 
at  the  close  of  them  will  be  apt  to  look 
back,  and  cast  the  same  sad  reflection  upon 
the  whole,  which  the  Patriarch  did  to  PI13- 
roah,  “That  tew  and  evil  had  been  the 
days  of  his  pilgrimage/  But  let  him  lift 
up  bis  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  stedfastly 
behold  the  life  and  immortality  of  a future 
state, — he  then  wipes  away  all  tears  from 
off  his  eyes  forever  ; like  the  exiled  cap- 
tive, big  with  the  hopes  that  he  is  return- 
ing home,  be  feels  not  the  weight  of  his 
chains,  or  counts  the  days  of  his  captivity ; 
but  looks  forward  with  rapture  towards 
the  country  where  his  heart  is  fled  before. 

These  are  (he  aids  which  religion  offers 
ut  towards  the  regulation  of  onr  spirit 
under  the  evils  of  life, — but  like  great 
cordials,  they  are  seldom  used  but  on 
great  occurrences.— In  tbe  lesser  evils  of' 
life,  we  seem  to  stand  unguarded— and 
our  peace  and  contentment  are  over- 
thrown, and  our  happiness  broke  in  upon, 
by  a little  impatience  of  spirit,  under  the 
cross  and  untoward  accidents  we  meet 
with,  'lhese  stand  unprovided  tor,  and 
we  neglect  them  as  we  do  the  slighter 
indispositions  of  the  body— which  we 
think  not  worth  treating  seriously,  and  so 
leave  them  to  nature.  In  good  habits,  of 
tbe  body,  Ibis  may  do, — and  I would 
gladly  believe,  there  are  stich  good  babits 
of  tbe  temper,  such  a complexional  ease 
and  health  of  heart,  as  may  olten  save  the 
patient  much  medicine. — We  are  stiff  to 
consider,  that  however  such  good  frameB 
of  mind  are  got,  they  arc  worth  preserving 
by  all  rules  :— Patience  and  contentment, 
—which  like  the  treasure  bid  in  the  field 
for  which  a mao  told  all  he  had  to  pur- 


chase— is  of  that  price,  that  it  cannot  bq 
had  at  ton  great  a purchase  j since  with- 
out it,  the  b'st  condition  of  life  cannot 
make  us  happy ; and  with  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  be  miserable  even  in  the 
worst.  • Sterne's  Sermons.  ‘ 

§112.  Ridicule1' dangerous  to  Morality 
and  Religion. 

The  unbounded  freedom  and  licentious-, 
ness  of  raijlery  and  ridicule,  is  become  of 
late  years  so  fashionable  among  us,  amt 
hailr  already  been  attended  with  such  fatal 
and  destructive  consequences,  as  to  give  a 
reasonable  alarm  to  all  friends  of  virlne. 
Writers  have  rose  up  withirt  this  last  cen- 
tury, who  have  endeavoured  to  blend  and 
confound  the  colours  of  good  and  evil,  to 
laugh  us  out  of  our  religion,  and  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  morality. 
The  character  of  the  Scoffer  hath,  by  an 
unaccountable  favour  and  indulgence;  met 
not  only  with  pardon,  but  approbation, 
and  hath  therefore  been  almost  universally 
sought  after  and  admired.  Ridicule  hath 
been  called  (and  this  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  us  so) 
tbe  test  of  truth,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  every  subjects 

But  in  opposition  to  all  the  putty  fol- 
lowers of  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke, 
all, the  laughing  moralists  of  the  last  age, 
and  all  the  sneering  satyrists  of  this,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  I look  on 
ridicule  as  an  oppressive  and  arbitrary  ty- 
rant, who  like  death,  throws  down  all 
distinction  ; blind  to  the  charms  of  vir- 
tue, and  deal  to  the  complaints  of  truth  ; 
a bloody  Moloch,  who  delights  in  human 
sacrifice ; who  loves  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  llie  poor,  and  to  drink  the  tear  of  the 
afflicted ; who  doubles  the  weight  of  po- 
verty by  scorn  and  laughter,  and  throws 
the  poison  of  contempt  into  flic  cup  of 
distress  to  embitter  the  draught. 

Truth,  say  the  Shaftesburians,  cannot 
possibly  be  an  object  of  ridicule,  and 
therefore  cannot  suffer  by  it : — to  which 
the  answer  is  extremely  obvious  : Truth, 
naked,  undisguised,  cannot,  we  will  ac- 
knowledge with  them,  be  ridiculed  ; but 
Truth,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be  mis- 
represented : it  is  the  business  of  ridi- 
cule therefore  to  disguise  her ; to  dress 
her  up  in  a strange  and  fantastic  habit ; 
and  when  this  is  artfully  |>erformcd,  it  it 
no  wonder  that  the  crowd  should  smile 
at  her  deformity. 

The  uoblest  philosopher  and  the  best 
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moralist  in  the  heathen  world,  the  great 
and  immortal  Socrates,  fell  a sacrifice  to 
this  pernicious  talent : ridicule  first  misre- 
presented, and  afterwards  destroyed  him: 
the  deluded  multitude  condemned  him, 
not  for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of 
his  country. 

The  folly  and  depravity  of  mankind  will 
always  furnish  out  a sufficient  fund  for  ri- 
dicule ; and  when  w e consider  how  vast 
and  spacious  a field  the  little  scene  of  hu- 
man life  affords  for  malice  and  ill  nature, 
we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  the 
lover  of  ridicule  rejoicing  in  it.  Here  he 
has  always  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  pride,  and  satiating  his  malevolence : 
from  the  frailties  and  absurdities  of  others, 
he  forms  a wTeath  to  adorn  his  own  brow; 
gathers  together,  with  all  his  art,  llic  tail- 
ings and  imperfections  of  others,  and 
otter*  them  up  a sacrifice  to  self-love.  The 
lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  mankind 
can  ridicule  the  most  exalted  beings ; those 
who  never  could  boast  of  their  own  per- 
fection, 

fJor  rail*  their  thoughts  beyond  the  earth  they 
(read $ 

Even  these  can  censure,  those  ran  dare  deride 
A Jiacpn't  avarice,  or  a Tally 'i  pride. 

Jt  were  well  indeed  for  mankind,  if  ri- 
dicule would  confine  itself  to  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
net  extend  its  baleful  influence  over  the 
few  good  qualities  and  perfections  of  it : 
but  there  is  rot  perhaps  a virtue  to  be 
named,  which  may  not,  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  seen,  be  distorted  intp 
a vice.  The  glass  of  ridicule  reflects  things 
not  only  darkly,  but  falsely  also:  it  always 
discolours  the  objects  before  it  ventures  ip 
represent  thorp  to  ps.  The  purest  metal, 
by  the  mixture  pf  a base  alloy,  shall  seem 
changed  to  tire  meanest.  Ridicule,  iu  the 
•aqne  manner,  will  clothe  prudence  in  tla* 
gart)  of  avarice,  call  courage  rashness,  and 
brand  good  nature  with  the  name  of  pro- 
digality ; will  laugh  at  the  compassionate 
man  for  his  weakness,  the  serious  man  for 
his  preciseness,  and  the  pious  man  fpr  his 
hypocrisy. 

Modesty  is  one  of  virtue's  best  supports ; 
and  it  is  observable,  that  wherever  this 
amiable  quality  is  most  emiuently  conspi- 
cuous, ridicule  is  always  ready  to  attack 
and  overthrow  it.  The  man  of  wit  and 
humour  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can 
raise  tile  blush  of  ingepuou*  merit,  or  stamp 


the  marks  of  deformity  and  guilt  on  tka 
features  of  innocence  and  beauty.  1 bus 
may  our  perfections  coaspire  to  render  ui 
both  unhappy  and  contemptible ! 

The  lover  of  ridicule  will,  no  doubt, 
plead  in  the  defence  of  it.  flint  his  design 
is  to  reclaim  and  reform  mankind ; that  he 
is  listed  in  the  service  of  Virtue,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  Truth  ; — but  1 will 
venture  to  assure  him,  dial  the  allies  he 
boasts  of  disclaim  his  friendship  and  despise 
his  assistance.  Truth  desires  no  such  sol- 
dier to  fight  under  his  banner ; Virtue 
wants  no  such  advocate  to  plead  for  her. 
As  it  is  generally  exercised,  it  is  too  great 
a punishment  tor  small  faults;  too  light  and 
inconsiderable  for  great  ones:  the  little 
foibles  and  blemishes  of  a character  de- 
serve radierpity  than  contempt;  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  call  for  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence. Thus,  wc  see,  that  in  one  case  the 
medicine  operates  too  powerfully,  and  in 
the  other  is  of  no  eflect. 

I might  take  diis  opportunity  to  add, 
that  ridicule  is  not  always  contented  with 
ravaging  and  destroying  the  works  of  man, 
but  boldly  and  impiously  attacks  those  of 
God;  enters  even  into  the  sanctuary  , and 
prophanes  the  temple  of  the  Most  High. 
A late  noble  writer  has  made  use  of  it  to 
asperse  tile  characters  and  destroy  the  vali- 
dity of  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ; and  to  change  the  so- 
lemn truths  of  Christianity  into  matter  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  The  books  of  Moses 
are  called  by  him  fables  and  tale*,  fit  only 
for  the  amusement  of  chili  Iren  : and  St. 
Paul  is  treated  by  him  as  an  enthusiast,  an 
idiot,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  that  reli- 
gion which  he  professed.  One  w ould  not 
surely  think  that  there  was  any  tiling  in 
Christianity  so  ludicrous  as  to  raise  laugh- 
ter, or  to  excite  contempt;  but  on  llte 
contrary,  that  the  nature  of  its  precepts, 
and  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  would  at 
least  have  secured  it  tfo|p  such  indigni- 
ties. 

Nothing  gives  us  a higher  opinion  of 
those  ancient  heathens  whom  our  modem 
bigots  are  so  apt  to  despise,  than  that  air  of 
piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  alt 
Uieir  writings ; and  though  the  Pagan  the- 
ology was  lull  of  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies, which  die  more  refined  spirits 
among  their  poets  and  philosophers  must 
baye  doubtless  despised,  rejected,  and  con- 
temned ; such  was  their  respect  and  vene- 
ration for  the  established  religion  of  (heir 
country,  such  tJisir  regard  to  decency  and 
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seriousness,  such  their  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence in  affairs  of  so  much  weight  and 
importance,  that  we  very  seldom  meet 
with  jest  or  ridicule  on  subjects  which  they 
held  thus  sacred  and  respectable. 

The  privilege  of  publicly  laughing  at 
religion,  and  tlie  profession  of  it,  of  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  God,  and  the  great  con- 
cerns of  eternity,  the  objects  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  was  reserved  for  more  enlight- 
ened ages;  and  denied  the  more  pious 
heathens,  to  reflect  disgrace  and  ignominy 
on  the  Christian  sera. 

It  hath  indeed  been  the  fine  of  the  best 
and  purest  religion  in  the  world,  to  be- 
come the  jest  of  fools ; and  not  only,  with 
its  Divine  Founder,  to  be  scourged  and 
persecuted,  but  with  him  to  be  mocked 
and  spit  at,  trampled  on  and  despised. 
But  to  consider  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  ridicule  on  this  occasion,  will  better 
become  the  divine  than  essayist ; to  him 
therefore  shall  1 refer  it,  and  conclude  this 
essay  by  observing,  that  after  all  the  tindc- 
rerved  encomiums  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
this  child  of  wit  and  malice,  so  univer- 
sally approved  and  admired,  I know  of 
no  service  the  pernicious  talent  of  ridicule 
can  be  of,  unless  it  be  to  raise  the  blush  of 
modesty,  and  put  virtue  out  of  counte- 
nance; to  enhance  the  miseries  of  the 
wretched,  and  poison  the  feast  of  happi- 
ness; to  insult  man,  affront  God;  to  make 
us.  in  short,  hateful  to  our  follow-creatures, 
uneasy  to ountelves,  and  highly  displeasing 
to  die  Almighty.  Sinnllrtt. 

$1)3.  On  Prodigality. 

It  is  the  fate  of  altruist  every  passion, 
svhen  it  has  passed  the  bounds  which  nature 
prescribes,  to  counteract  its  own  purpose. 
Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from 
circumspection  ; and  too  much  eagerness 
of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader.  Too 
much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies 
are  delighted.  Thus  extravagance,  though 
dictated  by  vanity,  and  invited  by  volup- 
tuousness, seldom  procures  ultimately 
either  applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  cha- 
racter of  those  from  whom  it  is  received, 
little  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  the  spend- 
thriftbythe  encomiumswhich  he  purchases. 
Fur  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his 
pursuits,  but  young  men,  thoughtless  and 
abandoned  like  himself,  unacquainted  with 
all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  im- 
preued  the  stamp  of  excellence.,  and  dp- 
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void  alike  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue } By 
whom  is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by 
wretches  who  consider  him  as  subservient 
to  their  purposes ; Syrens  that  entice  him 
to  shipwreck ; and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping 
to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whose  knowledge,  pr  whose 
virtue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks 
with  scorn  or  pity  (neither  of  which  can 
ariord  much  gratification  to  pride)  on  him 
whom  the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom 
he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  tom  to 
pieces  by  tailors  and  jockies,  vintners  and 
attomies ; who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule 
him,  and  who  arc  secretly  triumphing  over 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  in- 
citements to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
desires  by  counterfeited  applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by 
■prodigality.  Even  when  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  be  false,  it  is  the  praise  only  of 
those  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  please,  and 
whose  sincerity  is  corrupted  by  their  in- 
terest ; men  who  live  by  the  riots  which 
they  encourage,  and  who  know,  that  when- 
ever their  pupil  grows  wise,  they  shall  lose 
their  power.  Yet  with  such  flatteries,  if 
they  could  last,  might  the  cravings  of  va- 
nity, which  is  seldom  very  delicate,  be  sa- 
tisfied : but  the  time  is  always  hastening 
forward,  when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is, 
shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who  now sul- 
round  him  with  obsequiousness  and  com- 
pliments, fawn  among  his  equipage,  and 
animate  bis  riots,  shall  turn  upon  him  with 
insolence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vices 
promoted  by  themselves. 

And  as  little  pretensions  has  the  man, 
who  squanders  his  estate  by  vain  or  vicious 
expenccs,  to  greater  degrees  of  pleasure 
than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any 
happiness  sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  w$ 
believe  it  to  be  lasting ; since  whatever  we 
suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing,  must 
be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  uneasiness, 
and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  be  em- 
bittered. How  can  he,  then,  be  envied  for 
his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance 
cannot  be  expected,  and  who  is  conscious 
that  a vety  snort  time  will  give  liim  up  to 
the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 
excesses,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance, 
and  indulged  his  appetite  with  mure  pro- 
fuseness ? 

It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  oe- 
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crssary  even  to  complete  the  pleasure, of 
expcnrc ; lor  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  those  whosquander  what  they  know  their 
fortune  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their 
roost  jovial  expence  there  always  breaks 
out  some  proof  of  discontent  and  mi  pa- 
tience ; they  either  scatter  with  a kind  of 
wild  desperation  and  affected  lavishness, 
as  criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they 
cannot  escape  it;  or  pay  their  money  with 
a peevish  anxiety,  and  endeavour  it  once 
to  spend  idly,  and  to  save  mra  tly ; hav  ing 
neither  firmness  to  deny  their  passions,  nor 
courage  to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at 
their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the  bowl 
of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Among  these  men  there  in  often  the  vo- 
ciferation of  merriment,  but  very  seldom 
the  tranquillity  of  cheerfulness  ; they  in- 
flame their  imaginations  to  a kind  cl  mo- 
mentary jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
riot ; and  consider  it  as  tfie  first  business 
of  the  night  to  stnpily  recollection,  and 
lay  that  reason  asleep,  syhich  distui  bs  their 
gaiety,  and  cails  upon  them  to  retreat 
from  rain. 

Bnt  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of 
abort  continuance,  and  must  be  expiated  by 
a long  series  of  misery  and  regret.  In  a 
short  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient, 
the  last  acre  is  6o)d,  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites still  continue  their  tyranny,  with 
incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifica- 
tions; and  the  remainder  of  life  passes 
away  in  vain  repentance,  or  impotent  de- 
' sire.  Rum ller. 

5 114.  On  Honour. 

Every  principle  that  is  a motive  to  good 
actions  ought  to  be  eocouraged,  since  met) 
gre  of  so  different  a make,  that  the  same 
principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all 
minds.  What  some  men  are  prompted  to 
by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are 
poly  different  names  for  the  same  thing, 
others  are  prompted  to  by  honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and 
delicate  a nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble, 
or  in  such  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great 
examples,  or  a refined  education.  This 
essay  tbereforeis  chiefly  designed  for  those, 
who  by  means  of  any  of  these  advantages 
arc,  or  ought  to  be,  actuated  by  this  glo- 
rious principle. 

, But  as  nothin"  is  more  pernicious  than 
a principle  of  action,  when  it  is  misunder- 
stoo  ',  J shall  consider  honour  u ith  respect 
to  three  shifts  of  picu.  hirst  of  all,  with 


regard  to  those  who  have  a right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  ti  me  who 
have  a mistaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly; 
with  regard  to  those  whotreat  it  a>  chime- 
rical, and  torn  it  ioto  rid.ctde. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though 
it  bo  a different  principle  from  religion,  is 
that  which  produces  the  same  effects.  Tbe 
lines  of  action,  though  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  terminate  in  the  same  point, 
Ileli  inn  embraces  virtue  as  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  God ; honour,  as  it  is  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The 
religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
scorns,  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  con- 
siders vice  as  something  that  is  beneath 
him ; the  other,  as  something  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Divine  Being : the  one,  as  what 
is  unbecoming;  the  other,  as  what  is  for- 
bidden. Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural 
and  genuine  language  of  a man  of  honour, 
when  he  declares,  11  that  were  there  no 
God  to  see  nr  ponisb  vice,  he  would  not 
commit  it,  because  it  is  of  so-roeau,  so 
bn-e,  and  so  viie  a nature."  * 

I shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  de- 
scription of  honour  in  the  part  of  young 
Juba : 

Honour’s  asaerrd  tie,  the  law  of  Icing*, 

The  r.olnc  mind's  distinguishing  per  fee  (ion. 

That  -nils  and  stiengthcns  virtue  when  it  meet* 
ho. 

And  im.uifi  her  action*  where  she  i*  not ; 

It  ought  uot  to  be  sported  with.  Cato. 

In  the  -cond  place,  we  are  to  consider 
those  who  have  mistaken  notionsof  honour. 
And  these  are  such  as  establish  any  thing 
to  themselves  fora  point  of  honour,  which 
is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or 
of  their  country;  who  think  it  more  ho- 
nourable to  revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury ; who  make  no  scruple  of  telling  a 
lie,  but  wiiuld  put  any  man  to  death  that 
accuses  them  of  it : who  are  more  carefiJ 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage 
than  by  tbeir  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  in- 
deed so  becoming  in  human  nature,  that  he 
who  wants  it  scarce  deserves  the  name  of 
a man ; but  we  find  several  who  so  much 
abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  tbe  whole 
idea  of  honour  in  a kind  of  brutal  courage: 
by  which  means  wc  have  had  many  among 
ns,  who  have  called  themselves  menof  ho- 
nour, that  would  have  been  a disgrace  to 
a gibbet.  In  a word,  the  man  who  sacri- 
fices any  duty  of  a reasonable  creature  to 
a prevailing  mode  or  fashion  ; who  looks 
upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dis- 
pleasing to  bis  Maker,  or  destructive  to  so- 
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cifty  5 who  thinks  himself  obliged  by  this 
principle  to  the  practice  of  some  virtues, 
mi  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogroes  was  a lively  instance  of  one 
actuated  by  false  honour.Timogenes  would 
■mile  at  a man's  jest  who  ridiculed  his  Ma- 
ker,ami  at  the  same  time  run  a man  through 
the  body  that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Ti- 
mogenes  would  have  scorned  to  have  be- 
trayed a secret  that  wusentrnsted  with  him, 
though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended 
upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Timogenes  took 
away  the  lite  of  a young  tiellow  in  a duel, 
for  having  spoken  ill  ot  Belinda,  a lady 
whom  he  himself  hod  seduced  in  her 
youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  igno- 
miny. To  close  bis  character,  Timoge- 
nes,  after  having  ruined  several  poor 
tradesmen’s  families  who  had  trusted  him, 
told  his  estate  to  satisfy  bis  creditors  ; 
but,  like  a man  of  honour,  disposed  of 
all  the  money  he  could  make  of  it,  in 

Eying  off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  speak  in 
1 own  language,  bis  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider 
those  persons,  who  treat  this  principle  as 
chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men 
who  are  professedly  ot  no  honour,  are  of  a 
more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than 
even  those  who  are  actuated  by  false  no- 
tions of  it ; as  there  is  more  hope  of  an 
heretic  than  of  an  atheist.  These  sons  of 


infamy  consider  honour,  with  old  Syphnx 
in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a fineimn- 
ginary  notion  that  leads  astray  young  un- 
experienced men,  and  draws  them  into  ri  al 
mischiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  ihe 
pursuit  of  a shadow.  These  are  generally 
persons  who,  inShakespeare's  phrase, " are 
worn  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men 
whose  imaginations  arc  growmallous.and 
have  lost  all  those  delicate  setu  imentswhich 
are  natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and 
nodepraved.  Such  old  battered  miscreants 
ridicule  every  thingas  romantic  that  comes 
in  competition  with  their  present  interest ; 
and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries,  who 
dare  to  stand  pp,  in  a corrupt  age,  for  what 
has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it. 
The  talents,  interest,  or  experience  of  such 
men,  make  them  very  often  useful  in  all 
parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
wealth  and  dignities  they  may  arrive  at, 
they  ought  to  consider  that  every  onestands 
as  a blot  in  the  annals  of  bis  country,  who 
arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any 
liber  way  that)  through  that  of  virtue. 

Guardian. 

'1  r'fr'  *?■•**“ 


§ MS.  On  Modesty. 

I know  no  two  words  that  have  been 
more  abused,  by  the  different  and  wrong 
interpretations  which  aie  put  upon  them, 
than  these  two,  Modesty  and  Assurance. 
To  say  such  a one  is  a modest  man,  some- 
times indeed  passes  fur  a good  character ; 
but  at  present  is  very  often  used  to  signify 
a sheepish,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  nei- 
ther good-breeding,  politeness,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again  : A man  of  assurance,  though  at 
first  it  only  denyted  a person  of  a free  and 
open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually  applied 
to  a profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality without  a blush. 

I shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  es- 
say, to  restore  these  words  to  their  true 
meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  Modesty 
from  being  confounded  with  that  of  Sheep- 
ishness, and  to  hinder  Impudence  from 
passing  for  Assurance. 

If  I was  put  to  define  Modesty,  I would 
call  it,  The  reflection  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  either  when  a man  has  committed 
an  action  for  which  he  censures  himself, 
or  fancies  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  cen- 
sure of  others. 

For  this  reason  a man,  truly  modest,  is 
as  much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  com- 
pany; and  as  subjeft  to  a blush  in  his 
closet  as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are 
upon  him. 

1 do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
instance  of  modesty  with  which  I am  so 
well  pleased,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the 
young  Prince,  whose  father,  being  a tri- 
butary king  to  the  Romans,  had  several 
complaints  laid  against  him  before  the  se- 
nate, as  a tyrant  and  oppressor  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  Prince  went  to  Rome  to  de- 
fend his  father ; but  coming  into  the  se- 
nate, and  hearing  a multitude  of  crimes 
proved  upon  him,  was  so  oppressed  when 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  s;x.ak,  that  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a word.  The  story  tells 
us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved  at 
this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity, 
tlran  they  could  have  been  by  the  most 
pathetic  oration  ; and,  it)  short,  pardoned 
the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promise  of 
virtue  in  his  son. 

I take  Assurance  to  be,  The  faculty  of 
possessingaman's  self,  or  of  sayinganado- 
ing  indifferent  things  without  any  uneasi- 
ness or  emotion  in  uie  mind.  That  whiejj 
generally  gives  a man  assurance,  is  a mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  woridj  but  above 
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all,  a mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself 
to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  honour 
ami  decency.  An  open  and  assured  beha- 
viour is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
resolution.  A man  thusarmed^if  his  words 
cr  actions  are  at  any  time  misinterpreted, 
retires  within  him-clf,  and  from  a con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity,  assumes 
force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures 
of  ignorance  or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encou- 
rage in  himself  the  modesty  and  assurance 
I have  here  mentioned. 

A man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be 
made  tineas}’  by  the  folly  or  ill-pature  of 
every  one  he  converses  with.  A man  with- 
out modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour 
and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
above-mentioned,  possessed  both  those 
qualifications  in  a very  eminent  degree. 
Without  assurance,  he  would  never  have 
undertaken  to  speak  before  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  in  the  world  ; without  mo- 
desty, he  would  have  pleaded  the  cause 
he  bad  taken  upon  him,  though  it  had 
appeared  ever  so  scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that 
modesty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. When  they  are  thus  mixectand  blended 
together,  they  compose  what  we  endea- 
vour to  express,  when  we  say,  a modest  as- 
surance; by  which  we  understand,  the  just 
mean  bet  ween  bashl  ulntss  and  impudence. 

I shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as 
the  same  man  may  be  both  modest  and 
assured,  so  it  is  also  possible  for  Ihe  same 
person  to  be  both  impudent  and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved 
minds  and  mean  education  ; who,  though 
they  ore  not  able  to  meet  a matt’s  eyes, 
or  pronounce  a sentence,  without  confu- 
sion, can  voluntarily  commit  the  greatest 
vilbnies  or  most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a pet'si.ti  seems  to  have  made  a 
resolution  to  do  ill,  even  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  in  defiance  of  all  those  checks 
and  restraints  his  temper  and  complexion 
seem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  ll  e whole,  I would  endeavour  to 
establish  this  maxim,  That  the  practice  of 
virtue  is  the  most  proper  method  togive  a 
man  a becoming  assurance  (n  his  words 
and  actions.  Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter 
itself  in  one  of  the  extremes;  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  bulb.  Spcctutur. 


5 116.  On  disinterested  Friendship. 

I am  informed  that  certainGreck  writers 
(Philosophers,  it  seems,  in  llte  opinion  of 
their  countrymen)  have  advanced  some 
very  extraordinary  positions  relating  to 
friendship;  as,  indeed,  what  subject  is 
there,  which  these  »uht>  geniuses  have 
not  tortured  with  their  sophistry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  I refer,  dissuade 
their  disciples  from  entering  into  any 
strong  attachments,  as  unavoidably  creat- 
ing supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those 
who  en.  agc  in  them  ; and,  as  every  man 
has  more  than  -utlicient  to  call  forth  his 
solicitude  in  the  course  of  bis  own  affairs, 
it  is  a weakness  they  contend,  anxiously 
to  involve  himself  in  the  concerns  of  others. 
They  r«  commend  it  also,  in  all  connexions 
of  this  kind,  to  bold  the  bands  of  union 
extremely  loose;  so  as  always  to  have  it 
in  one's  power  to  straiten  or  telax  them, 
as  circumstances  and  situations  shall  ren- 
der most  expedient.  They  add,  as  a capi- 
tal article  ot  their  doctrine,  that  “ to  live 
exempt  trom  care  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  constitute  human  happiness  : but 
an  ingredient,  however,  which  he,  who 
voluntarily  distresses  himself  with  cares 
in  which  he  has  no  necessary  and  personal 
interest,  must  never  hope  to  possess." 

1 have  been  told  likewise,  that  there  is 
another  set  of  pretended  philosophers,  of 
the  same  country,  whose  tenets,  concern- 
ing this  subject,  ure  of  a still  more  illiberal 
and  ungenerous  cast. 

The  proposition  they  attempt  torstablisb, 
is,  that  ••  friendship  is  an  aflair  of  self-in- 
terest entirely,  and  that  the  proper  motive 
for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  kind  and  benevolent  affections,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  that  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
nexion." Accordingly  they  assert,  that 
those  persons  are  most  dis|>nxed  to  have  re- 
course to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kind, 
who  arc  least  qualified  by  nature,  or  for- 
tune, to  depend  upon  their  own  strength 
and  powers:  the  weaker  sex,  for  instance, 
being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in 
friendships,  than  the  male  part  of  our 
species;  and  those  who  aredeprest  by  in- 
digence, or  labouring  under  misfortunes, 
than  the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous. 

Excellent  and  obliging  sages,  these,  un- 
doubtedly ! To  strike  out  the  friendly  af- 
fections from  the  moral  world,  would  be 
like  extinguishing  (he  sun  in  the  natural; 
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each  of  them  being  the  sonrce  of  the  best 
and  most  grateful  satisfactions  that  Hea- 
ven has  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men. 
But  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
real  value  of  this  boasted  exemption  from 
care,  wbirb  they  promise  their  disciples, 
justly  amounts  to  ? an  exemption  flatter- 
ing to  self-love,  I confess ; but  which,  upon 
many  occurrences  in  human  life,  should 
be  rejected  with  the  utmost  disdain.  For 
nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  inconsistent 
with  a well-poised  and  manly  spirit,  than 
to  decline  engaging  in  any  laudable  ac- 
tion, or  to  be  discouraged  from  persever- 
ing in  it,  by  an  apprehension  of  the  trouble 
and  solicitude  with  which  it  may  proba- 
bly be  attended.  Virtue  herself,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be 
right  to  avoid  every  possible  means  that 
may  be  productive  of  uneasiness:  for  who, 
that  is  actuated  by  her  principles,  can  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  an  opposite  chnnic-u  r, 
without  being  affected  with  some  degree 
of  secret  dissatisfaction  ? Are  not  the  just, 
tbe  brave,  and  the  good,  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  the  disagreeable  emotions  of  dis- 
like and  aversion,  when  they  respectively 
meet  with  instancesof  fraud, of  cowardice, 
or  of  villany  ? It  is  an  essential  property 
of  every  well-constitmcd  mind,  to  be  af- 
fected with  pain,  or  pleasure,  according 
to  the  nature  of  those  moral  appearances 
that  present  themselves  to  observation. 

If  sensibility,  therefore,  be  not  incom- 
patible with  true  wisdom  (and  it  surely  is 
not,  unless  we  suppose  that  philosophy 
deads  ns  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature) 
what  just  reason  can  be  assigned,  wby  tbe 
sympathetic  sufferings  which  may  result 
from  friendship,  should  be  a sufficient  in- 
ducement fur  banishing  that  generous  af- 
fection from  the  human  breast  ? Extin- 
guish all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what 
difference  will  remain,  I do  not  say  be- 
tween man  and  brute,  but  between  man 
and  a mere  inanimate  clod  ? Away  then 
with  those  austere  philosophers,  who  re- 
present virtue  as  hardening  the  soul  against 
all  the  sotter  impressions  of  humanity  1 
The  fact,  certainly,  is  much  otherwise : a 
truly  good  man  is,  upon  many  occasions, 
extremely  susceptible  ot  tender  sentiments ; 
and  bis  heart  ex|<ands  with  joy,  or  shrinks 
with  sorrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accom- 
panies his  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  virtue,  so  in  that  of  friendship, 
those  painful  sensations,  which  may  some- 
times be  produced  by  the  one,  as  well  as 
by  tbe  other,  are  equally  insufficient 
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grounds  for  excluding  either  of  them  from 
taking  possession  of  our  bosoms. 

They  who  insist  that  “ utility  is  the  first 
and  prevailing  motive,  which  induces  man- 
kind to  enter  into  particular  friendships,'' 
appear  to  me  to  divest  tbe  association  of 
its  most  amiable  and  engaging  principle. 
For,  to  a mind  rightly  disposed,  it  is  not  so 
much  tbe  benefits  received,  as  the  affec- 
tionate real  from  which  they  flow,  that 
gives  them  their  best  and  most  valuable 
recommendation.  It  is  so  far  indeed  from 
being  verified  by  fact,  that  a sense  of  our 
wants  is  the  original  cause  of  forming  tliese 
amicable  alliances;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  observable,  that  none  have  been  more 
distinguished  iu  their  friendships  lhantbosq 
whose  power  and  opulence,  but,  above  all, 
whose  superior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  sup- 
port) have  raised  them  above  every  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  ethers. 

The  true  distinction,  then,  in  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  “ although  friendship  is  cer- 
tainly productive  of  utility,  yet  utility  is 
not  the  primary  motive  of  friendship.'" 
Those  selfish  sensualists,  therefore,  who, 
lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  presume  to 
maintain  the  reverse,  have  surely  no  claim 
to  attention;  as  they  are  neither  qualified 
by  reflection,  nor  experience,  to  be  com- 
petent judges  of  tbe  subject. 

Good  Gods  I is  there  a man  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  would  deliberately 
accept  of  all  tbe  wealth  and  all  the  af- 
fluence this  world  can  bestow,  if  offered  to 
him  upon  tbe  severe  terms  of  his  being 
unconneclAi  with  a single  mortal  whom  hr 
could  love,  or  by  whom  he  should  be  be- 
loved? This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretch- 
ed life  of  a detested  tyrant,  who,  amidst 
perpetual  suspicions  and  alarms,  passes  his 
miserable  days  a stranger  to  every  tender 
sentiment,  and  utterly  precluded  from  tire 
heart-felt  satisfactions  of  friendship. 
Mtlmoth's  Translation  of  Cicero's  Leciius. 

§ 117.  The  Art  if  Happiness. 

Almost  every  object  that  attracts  mtr 
notice  has  its  brig:  t and  its  dark  side. 
He  who  habituates  himself  to  look  at  the 
displeasing  side,  will  sour  his  disposition, 
and  consequently  impair  his  happiness; 
while  he,  who  constantly  beholds  it  oti  the 
bright  side,  insensibly  meliorates  his  tem- 
per, and,  in  consequence  of  it,  improves 
bis  own  happiness,  and  (lie  happiness  of 
all  about  him. 

Arachne  and  Melissa  arc  two  friends. 

They 
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They  are,  both  of  them,  women  in  years, 
and  alike  in  birth,  fortune,  education,  and 
accomplishments.  They  were  originally 
alike  in  temper  loo ; but,  by  different  ma- 
nagement, are  grown  the  reverse  of  each 
ether.  Aracbne  has  accustomed  herself  to 
look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  every  object. 
If  a new  poem  or  play  makes  its  appear- 
ance, with  a thousand  brilliancies,  and  but 
one  or  two  blemis.  e.s,  she  slightly  skims 
over  the  passages  that  should  give  her  plea- 
sure, and  dwells  upon  those  only  that  (id 
her  with  dislike. — If  you  shew  her  a very 
excellent  portrait,  she  looks  at  some. part 
of  the  drapery  which  has  been  neglected, 
or  to  a hand  or  finger  which  has  been  left 
unfinished. — Her  garden  is  a very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  kept  with  great  neatness  and 
elegancy ; but  if  you  take  a walk  with  her 
in  it,  she  talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights 
nnd  storms,  of  snails,  and  caterpillars,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  it  from  the 
litter  of  falling  leaves  and  worm -casts. — 
If  you  sit  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to 
enjoy  a delightful  prospect,  she  observes 
to  you,  that  there  is  too  much  wood,  or  too 
little  water;  that  the  day  is  too  sunny,  or 
too  gloomy  ; that  it  is  sultry,  or  windy; 
and  finishes  with  a long  harangue  upon 
the  wretchedness  of  our  climate. — When 
you  return  with  her  to  the  company,  in 
hope  of  a little  cheerful  conversation,  she 
casts  a gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the 
history  of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  some 
melancholy  accident  that  has  befallen  one 
of  her  daughter’s  children.  Thus  she  in- 
sensibly sinks  her  own  spirits,  and  the  spi- 
rits of  all  around  her  ; and,  at  last,  disco- 
vers, she  knows  not  why,  that  her  friends 
are  grave. 

Melissa  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  By 
constantly  habituating  herself  to  look  only 
on  the  bright  side  of  objects,  she  preserves 
a perpetual  cheerfulness  in  herself,  which 
by  a k nd  of  happy  contagion,  she  com- 
municat' s to  all  about  her.  If  any  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  her,  she  considers  it 
might  have  been  worse,  and  is  thankful  to 
Providence  for  an  escape.  She  rejoices 
in  solitude,  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  herself;  and  in  society,  be- 
cause  she  can  communicate  the  happiness 
»he  enjoys.  She  opposes  every  man's  vir- 
tue to  his  failings,  3iid  can  find  out  some- 
thing to  cherish  and  applaud  in  the  very 
worst  of  her  acquaintance.  She  opeus 
every  book  with  a desire  to  be  entertained 
or  instructed,  and  therefore  seldom  misses 
what  she  looks  for.  Walk  with  her, 


though  it  be  on  a heath  or  a common,  and 
she  will  discover  numberless  beauties,  un- 
observed bclore,  in  the  hills,  the  dales,  the 
brooms,  brakes,  and  the  variegated  flowers 
of  weeds  and  poppies.  She  enjoys  every 
change  of  weatner  and  of  season,  as  bring- 
ing with  it  something  of  health  or  conve- 
nience. In  conversation,  it  is  a rule  with 
hrr,  never  to  start  a subject  that  leads  to 
any  thing  gloomy  or  disagreeable.  You 
therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  her 
own  grievances  or  those  of  her  neigh- 
bours; or  (what  isworst  of  all)  their  fault* 
and  imperfections.  If  any  thing  of  the 
latter  kind  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing, 
she  has  the  address  to  turn  it  into  enter- 
tainment, by  changing  the  most  odious 
railing  into  a pleasant  raillery.  Thus 
Melissa,  like  the  bee,  gathers  honey  from 
every  weed ; while  Arachne,  like  the  spi- 
der, sucks  poison  from  the  fairest  flowers. 
Tile  consequence  is,  that,  of  two  temper* 
once  very  nearly  allied,  the  one  is  ever 
sour  and  dissatisfied,  the  other  always  gay 
and  cheerful ; the  one  spreads  an  ' uni- 
versal gloom,  the  other  a continual  sun- 
shine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
attention,  than  this  art  of  happiness.  In 
conversation,  as  well  as  life,  happiness  very 
often  depends  upon  the  slightest  incidents. 
The  taking  notice  of  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  a north-east  wind,  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumstance  of 
the  disagreeable  kind,  shall  insensibly  rob 
a whole  company  of  its  good-humour, and 
fling  every  member  of  it  into  the  vapours. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  be  happy  in  our- 
selves, and  are  desirous  of  communicating 
that  happiness  to  all  about  us,  these  minu- 
tiae of  conversation  ought  carefully  to  be 
attended  to.  The  brightness  of  the  sky, 
the  lengthening  of  the  day,  the  increas- 
ing verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of 
any  little  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever 
carries  with  it  the  most  distant  glimpse  of 
joy,  shall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a 
social  and  happy  conversation.  Good- 
manners  exact  from  us  this  regard  to  our 
company.  The  clown  may  repine  at  the 
sunshine  that  ripens  (lie  harvest,  becaase 
his  turnips  are  burnt  up  by  it ; but  ^he 
man  of  refinement  will  extract  pleasure 
from  the  thunder-storm  lo  which  he  is  ex- 
posed, by  remarking  on  the  plenty  and 
refreshment  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  succeeding  shower. 

Thus  does  politeness,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  direct  us  to  look  at  every  object  on 
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the  bright  side ; and,  by  thus  acting,  we 
cherish  and  improve  both.  By  ibis  prac- 
tice it  is  that  Melissa  is  become  the  wisest 
and  best-bred  woman  living ; and  by  this 
practice,  may  every  person  arrive  at  that 
agreeableness  of  temper,  of  which  the 
natural  and  never-failing. trust  is  Happi- 
ness. ' • Harris. 

§ 118.  Happiness  is  founded  in  Rectitude 
of  Conduct. 

All  men  pursue  Good,  and  would  be 
happy,  <if  they  knew  how : not  happy  for 
miuutes,  and  miserable  for  hours ; but 
happy,  if  possible,  through  every  part  of 
their  existence.  Either,  therefore,  there  is 
a good  of  this  steady  durable  kind,  or 
there  is  none.  If  none,  then  all  good  must 
be  transient  and  uncertain  ; and  if  so,  an 
object  of  the  lowest  value,  which  can  little 
deserve  either  our  attention  or  inquiry; 
But  if  there  be  a better  good,  such  a good 
as  we  are  seeking;  like  every  other  thing, 
it  must  be  derived  from  some  cause  ; and 
that  ca  use  m ust  be  either  e x I ernal , internal , 
or  mixed ; in  as  much  as,  except  these 
three,  there  is  no  other  passible.  Now  a 
steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause  j by  reason,  all  de- 
rived from  externals  mustfluctuateas  ihey 
fluctuate.  By  the  same  rule,  not  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  because  the  part 
which  is  external  will  proportionably  de- 
stroy its  essence.  What  then  rrmains  but 
the  cause  internal ; the  very  cause  which 
we  have  supposed,  when  we  place  the 
Sovereign  Good  in  Mind — in  Rectitude 
of  Conduct  ? Itid.  ' 

§ 119.  The  Choice  of  Hercules. 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  bis 
youth,  in  which  il  was  natural  lor  him  to 
consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought  to 
pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a desert, 
wnere  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  plate 
very  much  favoured  his  meditations.  As 
he  was  rousing  on  his  present  condition, 
and  vcrytnucb  perplexed  io  himself  on  the 
state  of  life  he  should  cbusc,  he  saw  two 
women,  of  a larger  stature  than  ordinary, 
approaching  tow  ards  him.  One  of  them 
lud  a very  noble  air,  and  graceful  deport- 
ment ;..hcr  beauty  was  natural  and  easy, 
her  person  dean  and  unspotted,  her  eyes 
cast  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable 
reserve,  her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of 
modesty , and  her  raiincntas  white  as  snow. 
The  other  had  a great  deal  of  health  and 
tioridoess  in  her  countenance,  which  she 
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had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and 
red ; and  she  endeavoured  to  appear  mors 
graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a 
mixture  of  affectation  in  all  ber  gestures. 
She  had  a wonderful  confidence  and  as- 
surance in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of 
colours  in  her  dress,  that  she  thought  were 
the  most  proper  toYhew  her  complexion 
to  advantage.  She  cast  ber  eyes  upon  her- 
self, then  turned  them  on  those  that  were 
present,  to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  ia 
her  own  shadow.  Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  the 
other  lady,  who  came  forward  wuh  a re- 
gular, composed  carriage,  and  running  up 
to  him,  accosted  him  after  (he  following 
manner: 

“ My  dear  Hercules,"  says  she,  “ l 
find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your 
thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you 
ought  to  ebuse : be  ray  triend,  and  follow 
me;  I will  lead  you  into  the  possession  of 
pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain, 
and  remove  you  from  all  the  noise  and 
disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs  of 
either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power 
lodisturbyou.  Your  whole  employment 
shall  be  to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to 
entertain  every  sense  with  its  proper  gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of 
roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of 
music,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  rea- 
diness to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world 
of  pleasure,  and  bid  farewell  lor  ever  to 
care,  to  pain,  to  business."  Hercules 
hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 
desired  to  know  her  name  : to  which  she 
answered,  “ My  friends,  and  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me 
Happiness ; but  my  enemies,  and  those 
who  would  injure  roy  reputation,  have 
given  me  the  name  of  Pleasure.” 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come 
up,  who  addressed  herself  to  the  young 
hero  in  a veiy  different  manner : — “ Her- 
cules," says  she,  " I offer  myself  to  you, 
because  I know  you  are  drscended  from 
the  Gods,  and  give  pioots  01  that  descent, 
by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to 
the  studies  proper  lor  your  age.  This 
makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  fur 
yourself  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But  before  I invite  you  into  my  society 
and  friendship,  I will  be  open  and  sincere 
with  you  ; and  must  lay  this  down  as  an 
established  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  valuable,  which  can  be  purchased 
' without 
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without  pains  and  labour.  The  Gods  have 
act  a price  upon  every  real  and  noble  plea- 
sure. If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  you  must  be  at  the  pains  of  wor- 
shipping  him  j if  the  friendship  of  good 
men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  them  ; if 
you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country, 
you  must  take  care  to  servfc  it ; in  short, 
if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace, 
you  must  become  master  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations that  can  make  you  so.  These  are 
the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
1 can  propose  happiness." 

The  GoJdess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  in 
upon  her  discourse : “ You  see,"  said  she, 
“ Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the 
way  to  her  pleasures  is  long  and  difficult; 
whereas  that  which  I propose  is  short  and 
easy."  “ Alas  1"  said  the  other  lady, 
whose  visage  glowed  with  passion,  made 
up  of  scorn  and  pity,  “ what  are  the  plea- 
aures  you  propose  ? To  eat  before  you 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirst, 
sleep  before  you  are  tired ; to  gratify  ap- 
petites before  they  are  raised,  and  raise 
such  appetites  as  nature  never  planted. 
You  never  heard  the  most  delicious  music, 
which  is  the  praise  of  oue's-self ; nor  saw 
the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the 
work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your  votaries 
pass  away  their  youth  in  a dream  of  mis- 
taken pleasures ; while  they  are  boarding 
up  anguish,  torment,  and  remorse,  for  old 
age. 

“ As  for  me,  I am  the  friend  of  Gods, 
and  of  good  men;  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  artiaan ; an  household  guar- 
dian to  the  fathers  of  families ; a patron 
and  protector  of  servants ; an  associate  in 
all  true  and  generous  friendships.  The 
banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly, 
but  always  delicious;  for  none  eat  or  drink 
at  them,  who  arc  not  invited  by  hunger 
and  thirst.  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and 
their  wakings  cheerful.  My  young  men 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves 
praised  by  those  who  are  in  years ; and 
those  who  are  in  yean,  of  being  honoured 
by  those  who  are  young.  In  a word,  my 
followers  are  favoured  by  the  Gods,  be- 
loved by  their  acquaintance,  esteemed  by 
their  country,  and,  after  the  close  of  their 
labours,  honoured  by  posterity." 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable 
hero,  to  which  of  these  two  Lillies  he  gave 
up  his  heart ; and,  I believe,  every  one 
who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
approve  his  choice.  Taller. 
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$ 120.  Lsttek  I. 

sis. 

As  you  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
eye  of  cither  a parent,  or  a governor,  but 
wholly  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  your 
own  inclinations ; your  friends  cannot  be 
without  their  fears,  on  your  account ; they 
cannot  but  have  some  uneasy  apprehen- 
sions, lest  the  very  bad  men,  with  whom 
you  may  converse,  should  be  able  to  ef- 
face those  principles,  which  so  much  care 
was  taken  at  first  to  imprint,  and  has  been 
since  to  preserve,  in  you. 

The  intimacy,  in  which  I have,  for 
many  years,  lived  with  your  family,  suf- 
fers rue  not  to  be  otherwise  than  a sharer 
of  their  concern,  ou  this  occasion ; and 
you  will  permit  me,  as  such,  to  Lay  before 
you  those  considerations,  which,  while 
they  shew  you  your  danger,  and  excite 
your  caution,  may  not  be  without  their  use 
in  promoting  your  safety. 

That  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  our 
parents,  to  give  us  just  apprehensions  of 
things,  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiv  ing  them ; and  in  our  earlier  years, 
to  6tock  our  minds  with  useful  truths — to 
accustom  us  to  the  use  of  our  reason,  the 
restraint  of  our  appetites,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  our  passions,  is  a point,  on  which, 
I believe,  all  are  agreed,  whose  opinions 
about  it  you  would  think  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

From  a neglect  in  these  particulars,  you 
sec  so  many  of  one  sex,  as  much  girls  at 
sixty,  as  they  were  at  sixteen — their  fol- 
lies only  varied — their  pursuits,  tliough 
differently,  yet  equally,  trifling;  and  you 
thence,  likewise,  find  near  as  many  of  tho 
other  sex,  boys  in  their  advanced  years — 
as  fond  of  feathers  and  toys  in  their  riper 
age,  as  they  were  in  their  childhood — liv- 
ing as  little  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  rea- 
son, when  it  has  gained  its  lull  strength, 
as  they  did  when  it  was  weakest.  And, 
indeed,  from  the  same  source  all  those 
vices  proceed,  which  most  disturb  and  dis- 
tress the  world. 

When  no  pains  arc  taken  to  correct  air 
bad  inclinations,  before  they  become  con- 
firmed and  fixed  in  us ; they  acquire,  at 
length,  that  power  over  us,  from  which 
we  have  the  worst  to  fear — we  give  way  to 
them  in  the  instances  where  wc  sec  plainest, 
how  grievously  we  must  suffer  by  our  com- 
pliance— 
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pl'rnnrr — wc  know  not  how  to  resist  them, 
hotn ithstanding  the  obvious  ruin  which 
will  be  tiie  consequence  of  our  y ielding  to 
them. 

I don't  snv,  that  a right  education  will  lie 
as  beneficial,  as  a v.  rung  one  is  hurtful : 
the  v ery  liest  may  be  disappointed  of  its 
proper  effects. 

Though  liie  tree  you  set  be  ]xit  into  an 
ecrrlletit  soil,  and  trained  and  pruned  by 
the  skil fullest  hand ; you  are  not,  however, 
sure  of  its  thriving:  vermin  may  destroy 
all  your  liopes  from  it. 

When  the  utmost  rare  has  been  taken 
to  send  a young  man  into  the  world  well 
principled,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  reason- 
ableness ,.f  a religious  and  virtuous  liie  ; 
hr  is,  yet,  far  from  !v  mg  trmptajtion  proof 
— he  even  then  may  fall,  may  fall  into 
the oorst  both  of  principles  and  practices; 
and  lie  is  very  iikely  to  do  so,  in  the  place 
where  you  are,  if  he  will  associate  with 
those  who  speak  as  freely  as  they  act : and 
who  seem  to  think,  that  their  understand- 
ing would  be  less  advantageously  shewn, 
were  they  not  to  use  it  in  defence  of  tbeir 
vices. 

That  we  may  be  known  by  our  com- 
pute, is  a truth  become  prmerbiai.  '1  lie 
ends  «c  have  to  sene  may,  indeed,  ocra-, 
sioti  us  to  be  often  with  the  persons,  whom 
we  by  no  means  resemble ; or,  the  place, 
iu  which  we  are  settled,  keeping  us  at  a 
great  distanre  front  others,  if  wc  will  con- 
verse at  all,  it  must  be  with  some,  whose 
manners  wc  least  approve.  But  when  we 
o*  e our  choice — when  no  valuable  inte- 
rs. is  promoted  by  associating  with  the 
corrupt — b lien,  if  wc  like  the  eomptiny  of 
liie  wise  and  considerate,  w e may  have  it; 
lli-tt  we  then  court  the  one,  and  shun  the 
other,  scents  as  full  a poof,  as  we  can  well 
give,  that  if  wr  avoid  vice,  it  is  not  from 
the  sense  we  luve  of  the  amiablcness  of 
virtue. 

Had  ! a large  collection  of  books,  and 
ttever  looked  into  any  that  treated  on 
grave  and  useful  subjects,  that  would  con- 
tribute to  make  me  wiser  or  better  ; but 
talk  those  frequently,  and  those  only,  into 
tny  hamls,  that  Would  raise  my  laughter, 
or  that  would  merely  amuse  me,  or  that 
would  give  me  loose  and  impure  ideas,  or 
Ihit  inculcated  atheistical  or  sceptical  no- 
tom,  or  that  v.  err  filled  w itli  scurrility  and 
invective,  and  tlicrcfore  could  only  serve 
ta  gratify  my  spleen  and  ill-nature ; they, 
who  knew  tin*  to  be  my  practice,  must. 


certainly,  form  a very  unfavourable  opinion 
of  my  capacity,  or  of  mv  morals.  If  nature 
had  given  me  a good  understanding,  and 
much  of  my  time  passed  in  reading : were 
1 to  read  nothing  but  what  was  trifling,  it 
would  spoil  that  understanding,  it  would 
make  nte  a trifler : and  though  formed 
with  commendable  dispositions,  or  with 
none  very  blameable ; yet  if  my  favourite 
authors  were — such  as  encouraged  me  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  hour-,  not 
to  look  beyond  it,  to  taste  every  pleasure 
that  offered  itself,  to  forego  no  advantago 
that  I could  obtain — such  as  gave  vice  no- 
thing to  tear,  nor  virtue  any  tiling  to  hope, 
in  a future  state ; you  would  not,  I am 
sure,  pronounce  otherwise  of  those  writers, 
than  that  they  would  hurt  my  natural  dis- 
position, and  carry  me  lengths  of  guilt, 
which  I should  not  have  gone,  without 
this  encouragement  to  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed,  that  reading 
wrong  tilings  would  thus  affect  me,  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  hearing  them  would 
not  do  it  less.  Both  fall  under  the  head 
of  conversation ; we  fitly  apply  that  term 
alike  to  loth ; and  we  may  be  said,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  converse  with  books, 
and  to  converse  with  men.  The  impres- 
sion, indeed,  made  on  us  by  what  wq 
hear,  is,  usually,  much  stronger  than 
that  received  by  us  from  what  we  read. 
That  which  passes  in  our  usual  inter- 
course is  listened  to,  without  fatiguing 
us : each,  then,  taking  his  turn  ui  speak- 
ing, our  attention  is  kept  awake : we  mind 
throughout  what  is  said,  while  we  arc  at 
liberty  to  express  our  own  sentiments  of  it, 
to  confirm  it,  or  to  improve  upon  it,  or  to 
object  to  it,  or  to  hear  any  part  of  it  re- 
peated, or  to  ask  w'hat  questions  we  please 
concerning  it. 

Discourse  is  an  application  to  our  eyes, 
as  well  as  bars;  aud  the  one  organ  is  here 
so  far  assistant  to  the  other,  that  it  greatly 
increases  the  force  of  what  is  transmitted 
to  our  minds  by  it.  The  air  and  action  of 
the  speaker  gin  s no  small  importance  to 
his  words:  die  very  tone  of  his  voice  add* 
weight  to  his  reasoning;  and  occasion* 
that  to  be  attended  to  throughout,  which, 
had  it  come  to  us  front  the  pen  or  die 
press,  wr  should  have  been  asleep,  before 
we  had  read  half  of  it. 

That  bad  companions  will  make  us  a* 
bad  as  themselves,  1 don’t  affirm.  When 
we  are  not  kept  from  their  vice*  by  out 
principle*,  we  may  be  so  by  our  const  nu- 
ll tkm; 
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tion;  wr  may  be  less  profligate  than  tbrv 
are,  by  bring  more  cowardly : but  what  I 
advance  as  rrrlain  is.  That  we  cannot  be 
safe  among  them — that  they  will,  in  some 
decree,  and  may  in  a very  great  one,  hurt 
our  morals.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
•unwilling  to  have  a distinct  view  ot  the 
reasons,  upon  which  I assert  this.  * 

I will  enter  upon  them  in  my  next. 

I was  going  to  write  adieu,  win  n it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  that  though  you 
may  not  be  a stranger  to  the  much  cen- 
sured doctrine  of  our  countryman  l’etagim 

a stranger  to  his  having  denied  original 

sin;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  never  heard 
how  he  accounted  for  the  depravity,  so 
manifest  in  the  whole  of  our  race — He  as- 
cribed it  to  imitation.  Had  he  said,  that 
imitation  makes  some  of  us  very  bad,  and 
most  of  us  worse  than  we  otherwi-e  should 
have  been ; 1 think  lie  would  not  have 
passed  for  an  heretic,  Dean  Itollun. 

§ 121.  Lettek  II. 

silt, 

I promised  yon,  that  yon  should  have 
the  reasons,  why  I think  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  your  being  hurt  by  vicious 
acquaintance.  The  tirst  thing  1 have  here 
♦o  propose  to  your  consideration  is,  what 
I just  mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  last — 
Our  aptness  to  imitate. 

For  many  years  of  our  life  we  are  form- 
ing ourselves  upon  what  we  observe  in 
those  about  us.  We  do  not  only  leant 
their  phrase,  but  their  manners.  You  per- 
ceive among  whom  wr  were  educated,  not 
more  plainly  by  our  idiom,  than  by  our' 
behaviour.  The  cottage  offers  you  a 
brood,  with  all  the  rusticity  and  savage- 
nets  of  its  grown  inhabitants.  The  civi- 
lity and  courtesy,  which,  iti  a well-ordered 
family,  are  constantly  seen  by  its  younger 
members,  fail  not  to  influence  their  de- 
portment; and  will,  whatever  their  natu- 
ral krutalilt/ may  be, dispose  them  to  cluck 
its  appearance,  and  express  au  averse!),'** 
' from  what  is  rude  and  disgusting.  Let 
the  descendant  of  the  meanest  be  placed 
from  his  infancy,  where  he  perceives 
every  one  mindful  of  decorum;  the  minks 
of  lus  extraction  are  soon  obliterated ; at 
least,-  his  carriage  does  not  discover  it : 
and^vere  the  heir  of  bis  Grace  to  be  con- 
tinually in  the  kitchen  or  stablos,  you 
■would  soon  only  know  (lie  young  lord  by 
bis  clothes  and- title:  in  other  respects, 
you  Would  judge  him  the  sou  oi  the  gi  uum 
•r  the  scullion. 


Nor  is  the  deposition  to  mutate  con- 
fined to  our  childhood;  when  this  is  past, 
and  the  man  is  to  shew  himself,  he  takes 
his  colours,  if  I may  so  speak,  from 
those  lie  is  near — he  copies  their  appear- 
ance— he  seldom  is,  wh.u  the  use  of  his 
reason,  or  what  his  own  inclinations, 
would  make  him. 

Are  the  opinions  of  the  generality,  in 
most  points,  any  other,  than  what  they 
hear  advanced  hy  this  or  that  person  high 
in  I heir  esteem,  and  whose  judgement  they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  question  - You 
well  know,  that  one  could  not  lately  go 
into  company, but  the  first  thing  said  was 
— You  have,  undoubtedly,  read — What 
an  excellent  performance  it  is ! The  tine 
imagination  ol  its  noble  author  discovers 
it  sell  in  every  line.  As  soon  as  thin  nob!« 
author  seriously  disowned  it,  all  the  admi- 
ration of  it  was  at  nil  end.  Its  merit,  with 
those  who  had  most  commended  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  the  name  of  its  sup- 
posed writer.  Thus  we  find  it  thtoogh- 
out.  It  is  nut  u lint  is  written,  or  said,  or 
acted,  that  we  examine ; and  approve  or 
condemn,  as  it  is,  in  itselt,  good  or  bad  : 
Our  concer  n is,  who  writes,  w ho  says,  or 
does  it;  and  we,  accordingly,  regard,  or 
disregard  it. 

Look  round  the  kingdom.  There  is, 
perhaps,  scarce  a village  ill  it,  where  t!  e 
seriousness  or  dissoluteness  of  the  Squire,  if 
not  quite  a driveller,  is  not  more  or  less 
seen  in  the  manners  of  the  rest  of  its  inha- 
bitants. And  he,  who  is  thus  a pattern, 
takes  Ids  pnttern — fashions  himself  bysome 
or  other  of  a Inner  estate,  or  higher  rank, 
with  whose,  character  he  is  pleased,  or  to 
whom  he  seeks  to  rceommrnd  himself. 

In  what  a s!  ort  space  is  a whole  nation 
metamorphosed  ’.  Fancy  yourself  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  What  grave 
laces  do  you  every  where  behold ! The 
most  dissolutely*  inclined  sutlers  not  a li- 
bertiue  expression  to  escape  him.  He 
who  leasts  regards  the  practice  of  virtue, 
assumes  iu  appearance. 

None  claim,  front  their  stations,  a pri- 
vilege lor  their  vices.  The  greatest  stran- 
gers to  the  influence  of  religion  observe 
its  form.  The  soldier  not  only  foi  bears 
an  oath,  but  reproves  it ; he  may  possibly 
make  free  with  your  goods,  as  having 
more  grace  than  you,  and,  therefore,  a 
better  title  to  them ; but  you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  his  iewdness,  or  drunk- 
enness. 

lh«  Royal  Brothers  at  length  land — 

The 
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The  monarchy  is  restored.  How  soon 
then  is  a grave  aspect  denominated  a pu- 
ritanical ; decorum,  prerisei  esi  ; serious- 
nr>s,  fanaticism!  He.  who  cannot  extin - 
gttifk  in  himselt  all  sense  of  religion,  is 
industrious  to  conceal  Tiis  having  any — 
epfwrs  worse  than  he  is — would  be 
thought  to  favour  the  crime,  that  he  dares 
not  commit.  The  lewdest  conversation 
is  i he  politest.  No  representation  pleases, 
in  which  decency  is  consulted.  Every  fa- 
vorite drama  has  its  hero  a libertine — in- 
troduces the  magistrate,  only  to  expose 
hum  as  a knave,  or  a cnekold,  and  the 
priest,  onl  to  describe  him  a profligate 
or  hypocrite. 

How  much  greater  the  power  of  fashion 
i«,  than  that  of  any  laws,  by  whatsoever 
penalties  enforced, theexperienceofall  ages 
and  nation*,  concurs  in  teaching  us.  We 
readily  imitate,  where  we  cannot  be  con- 
strained to  obey;  and  become  by  ex- 
ample, what  our  rule  seeks  in  vain  to 
make  us. 

Soiar  we  may  be  all  truly  styled  players, 
as  *.vc  all  personate — borrow  our  charac- 
ters— represent  some  other — act  a part- 
exhibit  those  who  have  Wn  most  under 
our  notice,  or  whom  we  seek  to  please,  or 
with  whom  we  are  pleased. 

Ai  the  Cjmeleon,  who  it  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own  ; 

But  borrows  from  hi>  neighbour's  hue 
Hit  white  or  black,  hit  green  or  blue  ; 

An4  struts  at  much  in. ready  li^ht. 

Which  credit  2'ves  him  ui*>n  tight. 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  rail 
Settled  on  him,  and  hit  heirs  male  : 

So  the  young  Squire,  when  first  he  comet 
From  country  school  to  iVill'%  or  Tom’s  ; 

And  equally,  in  truth,  it  fit 
To  be  a statesman,  or  a wir ; 

Without  one  notion  of  hit  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down  ; 

Till  some  acqaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang  : 

They  jear,  reply,  dispute,  harangue  s' 

He  acts  and  talks  as  they  befriend  him. 

Smear’d  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 
Thus,  merely,  at  his  fortune  chances, 

Its  merit  or  his  vice  advances.  Prior. 

Dean  Bolton. 

f 122.  I.ITTE  B III. 


Sts, 

My  last  endeavoured  lo  shew  you,  how 
apt  we  arc  lo  imitate.  Let  me  now  de- 
sire you  to  consider  the  deposition  you 
will  he  under  to  recommend  yourself  to 
ibose,  whose  company  you  desire,  or 
*muI<I  not  decline. 

Conversation,  like  marriage,  must  hire 
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consent  of  parties.  There  is  no  being  in- 
timate with  him,  who  will  not  be  so  with 
you  ; and,  in  order  to  contract  or  support 
au  intimacy,  you  must  give  the  pleasure, 
which  you  would  receive.  This  is  a truth, 
that  every  man's  experience  must  force 
him  to  acknowledge  ; we  are  sure  to  seek 
in  vain  a familiarity  with  any,  who  have 
no  interest  to  serve  by  us,  if  we  disregard 
their  humour. 

In  courts  indeed,  where  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing is  more  studied  than  it  is  elsewhere, 
you  sec  people  more  dexterously  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  turn  of  those, 
for  whose  favour  they  wish  ; but,  whete- 
ever  you  go,  you  almost  constantly  per- 
ceive the  same  end  pursued  by  the  same 
means,  though  there  may  not  be  the  same 
adroitness  in  applying  them.  Wliat  a 
proof  have  you  iu  your  own  neighbour- 
hood, how  effectual  these  means  are  ! 

Did  you  ever  hear  Charles — tell  a good 
story — make  a shrewd  observation — drop 
an  expression,  which  bordered  either  on 
wit  or  humour?  Yet  he  5s  welcome  to 
all  tables — he  is  much  with  those,  who 
have  wit,  who  have  humour,  who  ate, 
really,  men  of  abilities.  Whence  is  this, 
but  from  the  approbation  he  shews  of 
whatever  passes  ? A story  he  cannot  tell, 
but  he  has  a laugh  in  readiness  for  every 
one  he  hears:  by  his  admiration  of  wit, 
he  supplies  the  want  of  it;  and  they  who 
have  capacity,  find  no  objection  to  the 
n teanness  of  his,  whilst  he  appears  always 
to  think  as  they  do.  Few  have  their  looks 
and  tempers  so  much  at  command  as  this 
man ; and  few,  therefore,  are  so  happy 
in  recommending  themselves : but  as  ill 
hit  way  of  doing  it,  there  is,  obviously, 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  success,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  be  the  way  generally 
taken. 

Some,  I grant,  you  meet  with,  who  by 
(heir  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  lo  shewr 
a superior  discernment,  may  seem  to 
think,  that  to  gain  the  favor  of  any  one, 
he  must  be  brought  to  their  sentiment*, 
rather  than  they  adopt  his ; but  1 fear 
these  persons  will  be  found  only  giving 
too  clear  a proof,  either  how  absurdly 
self-conceit  sometimes  operates,  or  how 
much  knowledge  there  may  be,  where 
there  is  very  little  common  sense. 

Did  I,  in  describing  tire  creature  called 
Man,  represent  him  as  having,  in  [appor- 
tion to  ins  bulk,  more  brains  than  any 
other  animal  we  know  of ; 1 should  not 
think  this  description  false,  though  it  count 
H 2 bB 
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be  proved  lh.it  some  of  (he  species  had 
scarce  any  brains  at  nil. 

Even  where  favour  is  not  particularly 
sought,  the  very  civility,  in  which  he,  who 
wo  lid  be  regarded  as  a well-bred  man,  is 
never  wanting,  most  render  him  unwilling 
to  avow  the  most  just  disapprobation  of 
what  his  comp  nions  agree  in  acting,  or 
commending.  He  is  by  no  means  to  give 
disgust,  and.  therefore,  when  i e linn's  the 
worst  principles  vindicated,  mid  t e best 
ridiculed;  or  when  he  sees  what  ought  to 
to  be  matter  oftbe  greatest  s home,  done 
■without  any ; he  is  to  acquiesce,  he  is  to 
ihew  no  token,  that  what  passes  is  at  all 
offensive  to  him. 

Con«idet  yourself  then  in  either  of  these 
situations— desirous  to  engage  the  favour 
of  the  bad  man.  into  \s  hose  company  you 
are  admitted — or,  only  unwilling  to  be 
thought  by  him  deficient  itigood  manners; 
and,  I think,  you  will  plainly  see  the  dim- 
er you  should  apprehend  from  him — the 
kelihood  there  is,  that  you  should  at 
length  lose  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes, 
which,  when  with  him,  you  neser  ex- 
press. 

Will  you  ask  me,  why  it  is  not  as  pro- 
bable - that  you  should  reform  yonrvicious 
acquaintance,  as  that  they  should  corrupt 
you?  Or,  why  may  I not  as  well  suppose 
-—that  they  wili  avoid  speaking  and  acting 
what  will  give  you  offence,  as  that  you 
will  be  averse  from  giving  them  any — 
that  they  will  consult  your  inclinations,  as 
that  you  will  theirs  ? 

To  avoid  the  length,  which  will  be 
equally  disagreeable  to  both  of  its,  I will 
only  answer — Do  you  know  any  instance, 
which  can  induce  you  to  think  this  pro- 
bable ? Are  not  you.apprised  of  many  in- 
stances, that  grt  ally  weaken  the  probabi- 
lity of  it  ? 

The  vast  disproportion,  which  tli-rc  is 
between  the  numbers  of  I lie  serums  and  the 
dissolute,  is'so  notorious,  ns  to  render  it 
unquestionable—  that  the  influence  of  the 
latter  far  exceeds  the  influence  of  the  for- 
mer— that  a vicious  man  is  much  more 
likely  to  corrupt  a virtuous,  than  to  be 
Reformed  by  him. 

An  answer  of  the  same  kind  I should 
hate  judged  satisfactory;  if,  with  respect 
to  what- 1 had  urged  in  niy  former  letter, 
\ you  questioned  me — why  the  readiness  to 
imitate  those,  with  whom  we  are  much 
ronversant,  might  not  as  justly  encourage 
you  to  h"pe,  when  you  associated  with  the 


less  sober,  that  they  might  !>c  won  to  yottr 
regularity,  as  occasion  you  to  fear,  that 
you  should  he  brought  to  join  in  their  ex- 
cesses ? The  good  have  been  for  so  long 
a space  losing  ground  among  us,  and  tin: 
bad  gaining  it;  and  these  air  now  become 
such  a prodigious  multitude;  that  it  is 
undeniable,  how  much  more  apt  we  are 
to  form  ourselves  on  the  manners  of  those, 
who  disregard  their  duly,  than  on  theirs, 
who  are  attentive  to  it. 

You  will  here  he  pleased  to  remark,  that 

I do  not  consider  you  as  setting  out  with 
anv  reforming  views — as  convi  rsing  with 
the.  immoral,  in  order  to  dispose  them  to 
reasonable  pursuits;  but  that  I only  apply 
to  you,  as  induced  to  associate  with  them 
from  the  easiness  of  their  temper,  >or  the 
pleasantry  of  their  humour,  or  your  com- 
mon literary  pursuits,  or  their  skill  in  some 
of  your  favourite  amusements,  or  on  some 
such-like  account : and  then,  what  I have 
observed  uiay  not  appear  a weak  argument, 
that  they  ere  much  more,  likely  to  hurt 
yon,  than  you  are  to  benefit  them. 

I will  close  my  argument  and  my  letter, 
with  a passage  Irom  a very  good  historian, 
which  will  shew  you  the  sense  of  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  ancient  legislators  on  my 
piesent  subject. 

This  writer,  mentioning  the  laws  which 
Charondas  gave  llieTlmrians,  says — “ He 
“ enacted  a l.nv  with  relereoce  to  an  aril, 
“ on  which  former  lawgivers  had  not  ani- 
" rr adverted,  that  of  keeping  had  com- 
“ pnny.  As  he  conceived  that  the  morals 
'•  of  the  good  were  sometimes  quite  ruined 

II  bv  tlxir  dissolute  acquaintance — tli3t 
" vice  was  art,  like  an  infectious  disease, 
“ to  spread  itself,  and  to  extend  its  conta- 
“ ginn  even  to  the  best  disposed  of  our 
“ species.  In  order  to  prevent  this  niis- 
" chief,  he  cxpiessly  enjoined,  that  none 
“ should  engage  in  3iiy  iutimacyor  fami- 
" Itariiy  with  immoral  persons— he  ap- 
“ pointed  that  an  accusation  might  be 
“ exhibited  lor  keeping  bad  company, 
o and  laid  a heavy  tine  ou  such  as  were 
" convicted  of  it." 

Heniember  Clnn  ondas, when  youaredis- 
posed  to  censure  the  caution  suggested  by 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  ItC. 

Dean  Holtons 

$ 123.  Letter  IV. 

SIR, 

Sir  Franais  Walsinghatn,  in  a leller  t# 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  then  a very  young 
man,  and  on  his  travels,  expresses  himself 
thus — “ The  danger  is  great  that  we  are 
“ subject  to,  in  lying  in  the  company  of 
" the  worser  sort.  In  natural  todies,  evil 
*'  airs  are  avoided,  and  infection  shunned 
" of  them,  that  have  any  regard  to  their 
“ health.  There  is  not  so  prohalle  a rca- 
" son  for  the  corruptions,  that  may  grow 
" lo  the  mind  of  one  from  the  mind  of 
" another;  but  the  danger  is  foe. greater, 
“ and  tile  effects,  we  see  more  frequent : 

“ tor  the  number  of  evil-disposed  in  mind 
“ is  greater  than  the  number  of  sick  in 

" body Though  the  well-disposed 

“ will  remain  some  good  space  without 
" corruption,  yet  time,  I know  not  how, 

*'  worketh  a wound  into  him Which 

" weakness  of  ours  considered,  and  easi- 
“ ness  of  nature,  apt  to  be  deceived, 

" looked  into ; they  do  best  provide  for 
“ themselves,  that  separate  themselves,  as 
“ tar  as  they  can,  from  the  bad,  and  dra  w 
" as  nigh  to  the  good,  as  l-y  any  posstli- 
'*  lily  they  cao  attain  to." 

To  what  I have  already  said,  in  proof, 
that  we  should  thus  separate  ourselves,  I 
shall  now  add  t wo  further  reasons  for  our 
domg  it:  l.  The  wrong  inclinations,  the 
proneness  to  violate  some  or  other  part  of 
our  duty,  which  we  all  find  in  ourselves. 

2.  The  power  which  custom  hath,  to 
reconcile  us  to  wlut  we,  at  first,  most 
drrailed. 

Need  I tell  you,  that  our  natural  depra- 
vity has  Dot  only  been  the  theme  of  Chris- 
tian writers;  but  that  the  most  eminent 
heathen  authors,  poet-,  historians,  philo- 
sophers, join  in  confessing  it  ? 

Where,  alas  ! is  the  man,  who  has  not 
bis  wrong  tendencies  lo  lament  I V*  bom 
do  you  know  able  lo  conceal  them,  to 
present  a clear  discovery  of  them  ill  his 
practice? 

According  as  we  are  liable  toacl  amiss, 
wr,  certainly,  must  lie  in  more  or  less  dan- 
ger from  associating  with  those,  whocitlier 
will  seek  to  draw  us  into  guilt — or  will 
countenance  us  in  it — or  will  diminish  our 
abhorrence  of  it . Some  danger  from  such 
company  there  must  be  even  t > him, 
whose  inclinations  arc  least  faulty  ; since 
•bey  may  be  made  worse— they  may  pro- 
duce bad  actions,  the  repetition  of  which 
would  form  bad  habits ; and  nothing 
could  be  so  likely  to  heighten  any  depra- 
vity of  disposition,  and  carry  it  to  the 
most  fatal  lengths  of  misconduct,  as  a 
familiarity  with  those,  who  have  no  dread 


of  guilt,  or  none  that  restrains  them  from 
complying  with  the  temptations  they  meet 
with  to  guilt. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  you 
could  be  in  no  danger  freni  any  compa- 
nion, to  whose  excesses  you  found  not 
in  yourself  the  least  propensity  : but  be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  this  would  by  no 
means  warrant  your  safety. 

Though  such  a companion  might  not 
induceyou  toeffend  in  the  very  same  way, 
that  he  doth  ; lie  would,  probab  y,  make 
you  the  offender,  that  you  otherve  ise  never 
would  have  been.  If  lie  did  not  bring 
you  to  conform  to  his  practice,  would  he 
not  be  likely  to  insinuate  his  principles  ? 
His  disregard  to  his  duly  would  tend  to 
render  you  inditl’cient  to  yours : and, 
while  he  lessened  your  general  regard  to 
virtue,  lie  might  make  you  a very  bad 
man,  though  you  should  continue  wholly 
to  avoid  his  particular  crimes. 

The  unconcerned  ness,  witlt  which  he 
gave  his  worst  inclinations  their  scope, 
could  hardly  be  day  after  day  observed, 
without  making  you  less  solicitous  to  re- 
strain your  own  wrong  tendencies,  and 
strongly  urging  you  to  a compliance  with 
tnera. 

2.  The  danger  there  is  in  conversing 
with  the  immoral  will  be  yet  more  ap- 
parent ; if  you  will,  next,  attend  to  tha 
power  ot  eu-totn  in  reconciling  us  to  that, 
which  we,  at  first,  most  dreaded. 

Whence  is  it,  that  veteran  troops  face 
an  enemy,  with  almost  as  little  concern  as 
they  perform  their  exercise?  The  man  of 
the  greatest  courage  among  them  felt, 
probably,  in  ti  c Inst  battle  wherein  be 
was,  a terror  that  required  a'!  his  courage 
to  surmount.  Nor  was  this  terror,  after- 
wards, overcome  by  bint,  but  by  degrees ; 
every  succeeding  engagement  ana  ted  it : 
the  ofteocr  he  fought,  tl.e  less  he  feared  : 
by  being  habituated  to  danger,  lie  learned, 
at  length,  tei  despise  it. 

An  ordinary  swell  of  the  ocean  alarms 
lire  \ outli  who  has  never  before  been  upon 
it ; but  lie  whusc  fears  are  now  raised, 
when  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  ex- 
cite them,  becomes  soon  without  any, 
even  when  in  a situation,  that  might 
justly  dismay  him  ; lie  is  calm,  when  the 
storm  is  must  violent;  and  discovers  no 
uneasy  apprehensions,  while  the  vessel, 
in  which  In:  sails,  is  barely  not  sinking.  ‘ 
You  canuot,  I am  persuaded,  visit  an 
hospital — survey  the  variety  of  distress 
there — hear  the  complaints  of  the  sick— 

II  3 ’ see 
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*cc  ihe  sores  of  the  wounded,  without  be- 
ing yourself  in  pain,  and  a sharer  of  their 
sufferings. 

The  constant  attendants  on  these  poor 
wretches  have  no  such  concern  : with  dis- 
positions not  less  humane  than  yours,  they 
do  not  feel  the  emotions  that  you  would 
be  under,  at  this  scene  of  misery  ; their 
frequent  view  of  it  has  reconciled  them  to 
it — has  been  the  cause,  that  their  minds 
arc  no  otherwisi  aff  cted  by  it,  than  yours 
is  by  th  objects  ordoarily  before  you. 

' Front  how  many  . the r instances  might 
it  !>•  hewn, that  the  thu  gs,  which, at  their 
first  appearance,  strike  us  with  the  greatest 
terror,  no  sooner  become  familiar,  than 
they  t:en»e  to  discompose  us  ? Let,  there- 
fore, our  education  have  been  the  careful- 
lest  and  wisest ; let  there  have  been  used 
therein  all  the  means  likeliest  to  fix  in  us 
nn  abhorrence  of  vice;  we.  yet,  cannot  be 
frequently  among  those,  who  allow  them- 
selves in  it,  and  hare  as  few  scruples  about 
the  concealment  of  any  crime  thry  are  dis- 
posed to,  as  about  its  commission,  without 
beholding  it  with  abundantly  less  uneasi- 
ness than  its  first  view  occasioned  us. 

When  it  is  so  beheld ; when  what  is  very 
wrong  no  more  shocks  us — is  no  longer 
highly  offensive  to  ns ; the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary progress  is  to  a still  farther  abate- 
ment of  our  aversion  from  it : and  what  is 
of  torce  enough  toconquer  a strong  disli  ke, 
nay  be  reasonably  concluded  wcil  able  to 
effect  some  degree  of  approbation.  How 
far  Jl.is  shall  proceed,  w ill, indeed,  depend, 
in  a good  measure,  upon  our  temper,  upon 
our  ci  nstuutional  tendencies,  upon  our 
circumstances:  but  surely  we  arc  become 
bad  enough , when  it  is  not  tin-consideration 
of  what  is  amiss  in  any  practice,  that  with- 
holds us  from  it— when  we  only  avoid  it, 
because  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  humour; 
or,  because  the  law  punishes  it;  c r because 
it  interferes  with  some  other  criminal  gra- 
tification, wlikh  better  pleases  us. 

I began  thus  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Walsingbam  : I will  end  it  with 
one  from  a letter  of  Grotius,  when  am- 
bassador in  France,  to  his  brother,  con- 
cerning his  son,  whom  he  bad  recom- 
mended to  that  gentleman’s  care. 

After  having  expressed  his  wishes,  that 
the  you  ng  man  might  be  formed  a complete 
advocate,  he  concludes  thus — “Above  all 

things,  I intreat  you  to  cultivate  those 
“ seeds  of  know  ledge,  sown  by  me  in  him, 
“ which  arc  productive  of  piety  ; and  to 
" recommend  to  him,  for  companions. 


" such  persons  as  are  themselves  careful 
“ to  make  a proficiency  therein." 

Gaor.  Ep.  42<S. 

Dean  Ballon. 

$ 124.  Letter  V. 
stn,  * 

When  I ended  my  last,  I continued  in 
my  chair,  thinking  ot  the  oljrclions  wi-.ich 
might  be  made  to  what  I had  written  to 
you.  The  following  then  iceir  red  to  me. 

That,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  truth, 
from  fair  examination  and  lull  evidence, 
there  can  be  very  little  danger  of  our  being 
induced  to  quit  it,  either  by  repeatedly 
hearing  the  weak  objections  of  any  to  it, 
or  by  remarking  them  to  a cl  as  wrongly  at 
th  y aruuc — That,  as  in  mathematics,  t ce 
proposition  which  we  had  once  demon- 
strated, would  always  have  our  a, sent, 
w homsoever  we  heard  cavilling  at  it,  or 
ridiculing  our  judgment  concerning  it : sc 
in  morals,  whenoi.ee  a due  consideration  of 
the  essential  and  unchangeable  differences 
of  things  hath  rendered  u>  certain  of  what 
is  right  and  our  duty  : we  can  never  be 
made  less  certain  thereof,  whatever  errors, 
in  judgment  or  practice,  we  may  daily  ob- 
serve in  our  associates,  or  daily  hear  them 
absurd  enou-h  to  defend — 'i  hat,  when  we 
not  only  plainly  perceive  the  practice  ot 
virtue  to  lie  most  becoming  us — to  be 
w hat  the  nature  and  reason  ot  things  re- 
quire of  us:  but  actu :\Hr Jirel,  likewise. tilt 
satisfacti,  n which  it  affords,  the  soliu  plea- 
sure. which  is  its  inseparable  alteudjul ; 
their  can  be  no  wore  ground  to  suppose. 
that  our  having  continually  brfire  us  the 
lollies  and  siies  of  any,  would  lend  u-  10 
depart  from  wlial  v.r  know  to  be  fittest, 
end  have  experienced  to  be  tiest  loi  us, 
than  there  tan  brio  telicre.  that  a man  in 
his  wits  would  leave  the  food,  which  his 
judgment  approved  and  his  palate  relish- 
ed, fur  another  sort,  which  be  saw,  in- 
deed, phasing  to  his  companions,  hot 
which  he  u ascertain  would  poison  them. 

How  little  weight  t he  rc  is  in  this  kind 
of  arguing,  i think  errryone.  might  be 
convinced,  who  would  attend  to  his  own 
practice,  who  would  cmisicer  the  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  lie  cannot  but 
condemn  it — in  w hich  he  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge it  contrary  to  what  his  pres,  ut 
welfare  requires  it  should  be. 

I At  us  think  the  most  justly  of  our  duty, 
and  shun,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  who 
would  countenance  us  in  n departure  trom 
it ; we  still  shall  find  that  depasture  too  fre- 
quent 
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jvtnl — wf  shall  experience  it  so.even  when 
>t  is  truly  lamented  ; and  when,  to  avoid 
it,  is  both  oar  wish  and  our  endeavour. 
And  if  the  influence  of  truth  may  receive 
such  hindrance  from  our  natural  depra- 
vity, from  this  depravity,  even  when  we 
have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  all,  who 
Mould  encourage  us  to  favour  it,  there, 
surely,  must  be  an  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  we  shall  be  less  mindful  of  our 
obligations,  when  we  are  not  only  prompted 
by  our  own  appetites  to  violate  them,  but 
moved  thereto  hv  thecounsel  and  example 
ol  those,  whose  conversation  best  pleases 
us;  and  whose  o|riuiuns  and  actious  will, 
Iherefore,  come  with  a more  than  ordi- 
nary recommendation  to  us. 

The  assent,  which  we  give,  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  moral  truths,  could  no 
more  be  unsettled  by  ridicule  and  sophis- 
try, than  that  which  we  give  to  mathema- 
tical truths,  did  our  minds  always  retain 
the  same  disposition  with  respect  to  the 
our.  that  they  do,  as  to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  nevrr 
Milling  to  be  deceived— we  always  stand 
alike  affected  towards  them  : our  convic- 
tion about  them  was  obtained,  at  .first, 
upon  such  grounds,  as  must  always  rrfitain 
our  inducements  to  preserve  it : no  lust 
could  be  gratified,  no  interest  served,  by 
Its  acting  less  forcibly  upon  us  : in  its  de- 
fence the  credit  of  our  understanding  is 
greatly  concerned.  And  bow  vain  n.tist  ri- 
dk  tiioand  sophistry  be  necessarily  thought, 
where  their  only  aim  is,  that  we  should 
acknowledge  a stijicrior  discernment  in 
those  persons,  whose  opposition  increases 
our  contempt  of  their  ignorance,  by  mak- 
ing a plainer  discovery  of  it  ? 

As  lor  moral  truths,  they  are  often  dis- 
agreeable to  us— When  we  have  had  the 
tuiiest  evidence  of  them,  we  want  not,  oc- 
casionally, the  inclination  to  overlook  it. 
It,  under  some  drat  instances,  Me  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  «r.(  force  -,  there  ate  others, 
when  we  will  not  give  it  any  attention. 
Here  fancy  and  hope  interpose:  a govern- 
fig  passion  allows  us  only  a faint  view  of, 
cr  wholly  diverts  our  notice  from,  what- 
ever should  lie  our  inducement  to  restrain 
it;  and  suffers  its  to  dwell  on  nothing  but 
Mhat  will  justify,  or  excuse,  us  in  giving 
May  to  it.  Our  reluctance  to  admit,  that 
M e have  not  judged  as  wc  ought  to  have 
dune,  is  strangely  abatrd,  wiiru  we  there- 
by are  set  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  please. 

When  the  endeavour  is  to  laugh  us,  or 
•u  argue  us,  out  of  tho.c  principles  that 


we,  with  much  self-denial  adhere  to;  M-e 
shall  but  fetbly  oppose  its  success.  He  has 
a strong  party  on  bis  side  within  our  bo- 
soms,  who  seeks  to  make  us  quit  opinions, 
which  are  still  controuling  our  ajpections. 
If  we  are  not  secure  from  acting  contrary 
to  our  duty,  what  cogent  proofs  soever  we 
have  of  its  being  such,  and  what  satisfac- 
tion soever  we  have  had  in  its  discharge ; 
we  are  highly  concerned  to  avoid. every 
temptation  to  offend;  and  it,  undoubtedly, 
is  a very  strong  one,  to  hear  continually 
what  is  likeliest  to  remove  the  fear  of  in- 
ducing our  appetites  ; and  continually  to 
see,  that  they  who  apply  to  us  act  as  they 
advise— allow  themselves  in  the  liberties 
they  would  have  us  to  take  ; and  are  un- 
der none  of  the  checks,  which  they  prompt 
us  to  throw  off. ' 

Though  wlmt  wc  did  not  relish,  and 
what  wc  thought  M ould  speedily  destroy 
us,  we  might  not  cat,  when  onr  companions 
shewed  themselves  fond  of  it,  and  pressed 
us  to  taste  it ; yet,  if  we  apprehended  no 
immediate  danger  from  their  meal — if  we 
were  eye-witnesses  of  its  being  attended 
with  none — if  they  were  continually  ex- 
pressing their  high  delight  in  it.and  repeat- 
ing their  assmanees,  that  all,  either  our  in- 
difference towards,  or  disrelish  of  it,  was 
only  from  prejudice  and  prepossession; 
we,  very  probably,  should  at  length  yield, 
and  quit  both  our  disgust  of  their  repast, 
and  onr  dread  of  its  consequences.  And  if 
this  might  ensue,  when  we  were  invited  to 
partake  of  that,  which  was  less  agreeable 
to  our  palates,  what  should  be  feared, 
when  cur  company  tempted  us  to  that, 
which  we  could  he  pleased  w ith,  and  M'ero 
only  withheld  from  by  such  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  as  nothing  could  sooner  re- 
move, than  our  observing  those,  with 
« hum  we  most  conversed,  to  be  without  it? 

Reason  is,  certainly,  always  on  the  side 
of  ditty.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  man, 
who,  when  he  seriou-ly  considers  what  is 
best  tor  liitn  to  do,  will  not  purpose  to  du 
that  which  is  right,  tint,  sinee  we  can 
act  without  consideration  in  the  most  im- 
portant articles,  and  nothing  is  less  likely 
to  be  ( ouiidcred,  than  w hat  we  find  quite 
customary  wit  h others — Mhat  wc  sec  them 
act  without  remorse  or  scruple  ; when  we 
are,  day  after  day,  eye-witnesses  ot  our 
associates  allowing  themselves  in  a w rong 
practice,  persisting  in  it  w ithout  expre  ss  ng 
the  least  dread  of  its  consequents -s ; it  is  as 
absurd  to  think,  that  our  moral  feeling 
should  not  be  injured  thereby,  as  it  is  to 
II 4 suppose. 
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suppose,  that  our  hands  would  preserve  the 
same  softness,  when  they  had  been  for 
years  acrustomed  to  the  oar,  which  they 
bid  when  they  first  took  it  up  ; or,  that 
hai  ! l.i 'ii nir  would  affect  us  as  much  when 
inured  to  it,  as  when  we  entered  upon  it. 

I wjll,  for  the  present,  take  my  leave  of 
you  with  an  Italian  proverb,  and  an  Eng- 
ft:h  one  exactly  answerable  to  it  — 

Dimmi  row  chi  lu  vai,  sonro  chel  che fni. 
Teil  me  with  wliorrr  thou  goest,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  what  thou  docst. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ 123.  Letter  VI. 

sin, 

I know  not  what  I ran  add  on  the  pre- 
sent subjectofour correspondence,  that  may 
be  of  greater  service  to  you  than  the  fol- 
lowing short  relation. — I may  not,  indeed, 
be  exact  in  every  particular  of  it,  because 
1 was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
mnn  whom  it  concerns  j and  because  many 
years  have  passed  since  I received  an  ac- 
count of  him ; but  as  my  information  came 
from  persons,  on  whqse  veracity  I could 
depend,  and  ns  what  they  told  me,  much 
affected  me  when  I heard  it,  and  lias,  since, 
been  very  often  in  mv  thoughts ; 1 fear 
that  the  melancholy  description,  which 
you  will  here  have  of  human  frailty,  is 
but  loo  true  in  every  tiling  material 
therein. 

At  the  first  appearance  of in 

town,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  the 
topic  of  conversation,  than  his  merit.  He 
bad  read  much : what  he  had  read,  as  it 
was  mi  the  most  useful  subjects,  so  he  was 
thoroughly  master  of  it ; gave  an  exact 
account  of  it,  and  made  very  wise  reflec- 
tions upon  it.  During  his  long  residence 
at  a distance  from  our  metropolis,  he  laid 
met  with  few  , to  whom  he  was  not  greatly 
superior,  Irot’i  in  capacity  and  attainments : 
yet  this  had  not  in  the.  least  disposed  him 
to  dictate,  to  be  positive  ar.d  assuming, 
to  treat  any  with  contempt  or  neglect. 

He  was  obligin'.'  to  all,  who  came  near 
him:  talked  on  the  subjects  which  they 
best  understood . and  which  would  be  like- 
liest to  induce  the  m to  take  their  full  share 
of  the  conversation. 

They,  who  had  spent  every  winter  near 
the  court,  saw  nothing  in  his  behaviour, 
that  shewed  how  far  lie  had  lived  from  it 
— nothing  which  was  less  suitable  to  any 
civility,  that  could  be  learned  in  it. 

His  manners  were  only  less  courtly,  in 
their  simplicity  and  purity.  He  did  nob 


often,  directly  reprove  the  tiler  tine  dif 
course  of  his  equals,  but  would  recommend 
himself  to  none;,  by  expressing  the  slightest 
approbation  of  such  discourse : He  sh need 
it  did  not  please  him,  though  he  declined 
sai/ing  so. 

He  forebore  that  invective  against  the 
manners  of  the  age,  w hich  could  only  irri- 
tate; am  1 thought  that,  at  his  years,  the 
fittest  censure  he  could  |h. son  them, w ould 
be  to  avoid  them.  It  seemed,  indeed,  his 
particular  care,  that  he  might  not  be  re- 
presented either  as  a bigot,  or  a cynic  j 
but  yet,  as  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
principles,  so  he  shewed  himself,  ou  every 
proper  occasion,  nci  tiier  afraid  nor  ashamed 
to  engage  in  their  defence 

His  conversation  was  among  persons  of 
his  own  rank,  only  so  tar  as  decorum  re- 
quited it  should  lie:  then  favourite  topics 
were  so  little  to  Ids  I te,  that  his  leisure 
hours,  where  he  could  Lave  his  choice, 
were  passed  among  those,  who  had  the 
most  learning  and  virtue,  and,  wiiether 
distinguished,  or  not,  by  their  ancestors' 
worth,  would  lie  so  by  their  own. 

He  had  high  notions  of  ills  duty  to  his 
country;  but  having  seen  what  ;«lf  inte- 
restedness,  at  h ngth,  shewed  itself,  where 
he  had  he  ard  the  strongest  prolcssions  of 
patriotism,  it  made  him  very  cautious 
with  whom  he  engaged,  and  utterly  averse 
from  determining  ot  any  a3  lrit  nds  to  the 
public,  merely  because  they  were  oppose;* 
of  the  court.  , 

No  one  judged  more  rightly  of  the  hurt 
that  must  cr.sue,  from  irivligion  spreading 
itself  among  the  common  people  ; and, 
therefore,  where  his  example  was  most  re- 
marked, and  could  tie  most  efficacious,  he 
took  particular  care,  umt  it  should  pro- 
mote a just  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

1 bus  did  .1  ,'/  set  out  in  the  world,  and 
thus  behaved,  for  seme  years,  notwith- 
standing the  had  examples  he  had  every 
wh.-re  before  him,  among  those  of  his  own 
station.  In  one  oi  the  accomplishments  of 
a grmlcro.in  (though,  surely,  one  of  the 
very  meanest  ot  them)  he  was  thought  iq 
excel , and  many  fine  speeches  w ere  made 
him  upon  that  account.  T key  were  but 
too  much  regarded  by  him  ; and,  gradu- 
ally, drew  him  often  into  the  company  that 
he  would  have  despised,  had  he  heard  less 
of  his  own  praise  in  it.  The  complimenu 
so  repeatedly  paid  him  by  the  frivolous 
reconciled  him,  at  length,  to  them.  As 
his  attachment  to  them  got  ground,  his 
seriousness  jest  it,  I he  patriot  was  no 

mote. 
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mate — ’The- zeal  he  had  for  the  morals  of 
ills  countrymen  abated. — 

The  tragical  conclusion  of  his  story  let 
those  tell  you,  who  would  not  fed  that 
concern  at  the  relation  of  it,  which  I should 
do  : tliis  you  certainly  may  learn  from  it 
— That,  as  tlte  constant  dropping  of  water 
■wears  away  the  harden  stone,  so  the  con- 
tinual tat'uitalior.s  of  the  vicious  arc  not  to 
be  withstood  by  the  firmest  mind — All, 
w ho  arc  ill  the  wav  of  them,  will  be  hurt 
by  them — Wheresoever  they  arc  used, 
they  will  nuke  an  impression — He  only 
is  secure  from  their  force,  who  w ill  not 
hazard  its  being  tried  upon  him. 

In  what  you  have  hitlicrto  received  from 
me,  I have  argued  wholly  from  yum-  own 
disposition*,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  you, 
from  thence,  the  danger  of  having  bad 
companions  : Sec  now  your  danger  from 
their  dispositions.  And  first  let  these  per- 
sons be  considered  only,  in  general,  as 
partial  to  their  notions  and  practices,  and 
eager  to  defend  them. 

Whatever  our  persuasion  or  conduct  is, 
we  are  usually  favourable  to  it ; we  have 
our  plea  for  it : very  few  of  us  can  bear, 
with  any  patience,  that  it  should  be  judged 
irrational : The  approbation  of  it  is  a com- 
pliment to  our  understanding,  (hat  we  re- 
ceive with  pleasure ; and  to  censure  it,  is 
such  a disparagement  of  us,  as  doth  not  fad 
to  disgust  us.  I will  not  say,  there  are  nunc 
to  lie  found,  tliat  give  themselves  little  or 
iso  concern  who  thinks  or  acts  as  they  do; 
but  it  is  certain,  that,  ordinarily,  we  are 
desirous  to  be  joined  in  the  cause  we  es- 
pouse— we  are  solicitous  to  vindicate  and 
spread  our  opinions,  and  to  have  others 
t ike  the  same  courses  with  us.  Should  1 
allow  you  to  be  as  intent  on  this,  as  any 
of  your  acquaintance  are;  yet.  pray,  con- 
sider what  you  may  expect,  when  you  stand 
alone,  or  when  a majority  is  against  you — 
when  eai  h of  them  relieves  die  other  in 
an  attack  upon  you — when  this  attack  is, 
day  after  day,  repeated — when  your  nu- 
merous opponents  join  in  applauding,  or 
•trengthening,  or  enlivening  their  several 
objections  to  your  sentiments ; and  in  treat- 
ing w hatever  you  can  urge  in  your  defence, 
as  absurd,  or  weak  and  impertinent — when 
your  peace  can  only  be  purchased  by  your 
silence — when  you  find,  di.it  dicrc  is  no 
hope  of  bringing  diosc.  you  delight  to  lie 
with  into  your  opinions,  that  they  confirm 
each  other  in  opposition  to  you,  and  that 
you  can  oidy  be  agreeable  to  them,  by 
adopting  dicir  maxims,  and  conforming 
to  dicir  manners. 


It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  you 
may  fear  from  an  intimacy  with  die  im- 
moral, when  they  must  look  upon  than- 
selvcs  to  be  reproached  by  such  of  tlicir  ac- 
quaintance, as  will  not  concur  with  them 
in  their  excesses.  1 hey  cannot  but  do  this  j 
because  all  who  seek  either  to  make  them 
alter  their  manners,  or  to  weaken  their  in- 
fluence upon  others,  charge  them  with 
what  is,  really,  the  highest  cepi  oarhta  them; 
and  because  they  are ’sensible,  tliat  the  ar- 
guments likeliest  to  be  used  by  anyone  lor 
his  not  complying  with  them,  are  ground- 
ed on  tiie  mischief  of  their  conduct,  or  on 
its Jolly.  Regard  then  yourself,  as  in  dicir 
place.  Reflect  how  you  would  behave  to- 
wards die  man  whose  opinion  of  you  w as, 
tliat  you  acted  either  a way  criminal,  or  a 
very  imprudent  part : reflect,  I say,  how 
vou  would  behave  towards  the  person  thus 
judging  of  you,  if  you  wished  to  preserve 
a familiarity  widi  him,  but  yet,  was  re- 
solved to  persist  in  your  notions  and  prac- 
tice. Yon,  certainly,  would  try  every  me- 
thod to  remove  his  distaste  of  them : you 
would  colour  them  as  agreeably  as  you 
possibly  could ; you  would  spare  no  pains 
to  weaken  every  objection  he  could  have 
to  them — you  would  in  your  turn  attack 
his  maxims  and  manners ; you  wuUld  seek 
to  convince  him  upon  what  slight  grounds 
he  preferred  them  to  your  s— you  would 
apply  to  every  artifice,  that  could  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  less  defensible,  or 
that  could  incline  him  to  overlook  w hat 
might  be  urged  in  dieir  defence. 

And  if  this  might  naturally  lie  supposed 
the  part  you  would  act  towards  others ; 
you  ought  to  expect  that  they,  in  the  same 
circumstances, would  behave  alike  towards 
you.  Rut  can  you  think  it  prudent  to  let 
them  try,  with  what  success  they  may 
proceed  ? Would  not  caution  be  your  most 
effectual  security  ? Would  it  not  be  the 
wisest  method  of  providing  for  your  safety, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  ot  danger  ? 

You  arc,  further,  to  look  upbn  those, 
from  associating  with  whom  I would  dis- 
suade you,  as  extremely  solicitous  to  bo 
kept  in  countenance.  The  vicious  well 
know,  to  how  many  objections  their  con- 
duct is  liable  : they  arc  sensible,  to  what 
esteem  good  morels  are  entitled,  what 
praise  they  claim,  and  what  they,  in  the 
most  corrupt  limes,  receive. 

Virtue  is  so  much  for  the  interest  of 
mankind,  that  there  can  never  be  a general 
agreement,  to  deny  all  manner  of  applause 
to  the  practice  of  it : such  numbers  are. 
made  sfitfxrcrs  by  a departure  front  its 
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rules,  that  there  are  fi-w  crimes,  which 
meet  not  with  an  extensive  censure. 

You  have  long  since  learned  it  to  be  the 
language  of  paganism  ilsrll,  iii.it 

“ A I.  who  act  contrary  to  what  the 
“ reason  ;>f  llnncs  requires — w ho  ilo  what 
“ is  hurtful  to  themselves  or  Olivers,  must 
“ stand  sc if-condenined  and  you  cannot 
want  to  be  informed,  in  what  light  they 
are  seen  by  those  who  do  not  share  their 
gu.lt.  The  endeavour,  tlverefore,  of  such 
men,  while  they  are  without  any  purpose 
of  amendment,  will,  unquestionably,  be,  to 
make  their  cause  as  specioc s as  possible,  by 
engaging  many  in  its  defence,  and  to  silence 
censure,  by  the  danger  that  w ould  arise 
from  the  numbers  it  would  provoke.  The 
motives  to  this  endeavour,  when  duly  re- 
flected on,  will  fully  satisfy  n».  With  what 
teal  it  must  be  accompanit  d j and  it  may 
well,  therefore,  alarm  all,  on  whoso  its 
power  is  likely  to  be  tried— may  wcjl  in- 
duce them  toconsiderserioiisly,  w hat  ili<  y 
have  to  fear  from  it,  how  muds  their  vir- 
tue may  suffer  by  it. 

I will  conclude  this  with  a short  story 
of  the  Poet  Dante,  for  which  Bay  !e  quotes 
Petrarch.  Among  other  visits  made  by 
Dante,  after  his  banish  : cut  liom  Fio- 
rence,  one  was  to  the  then  tnnch-fjuicd 
Can.  Prince  of  Verona. 

Can  treated  him,  at  first,  wily  great 
civility ; but  this  did  not  last : and  by  the 
little  complaisance  at  length  shewn  the 
Toet,  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  teased 
to  be  an  acceptable  guest. 

Scholars,  it  seems,  were  not  Can’s  fa- 
vourites— he  liked  those  much  better,  w ho 
studied  to  divert  him ; and  ribald. y was 
by  no  means  thediscourse  that  least  pleased 
him.  Suspecting  that  this  did  not  raise 
Dante’s  opinion  of  him.  he  one  day  took 
occasion  to  single  out  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  libertine  crew  that  he  ct, .enabled; 
anJ,  after  high  praises  given  the  man, 
tin  ning  lo  Dante,  he  said,  1 wonder  how  it 
is,  lhai  this  mat!  tellow  is  l-eLvcd  by  us  all, 
as  giving  us  the  pleasure  which,  really,  we 
do  not  find  in  your  company,  wise  as  you 
are  thought  to  be. 

Sir.  answered  the  Poet,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  this,  if  you  considered,  that  our 
love  of  any  proceeds  from  their  manners 
being  suitable,  and  their  dispositions  simi- 
lar, to  our  own.  Dean  Button. 

§ 120.  Letter  VII. 

SIR, 

1 have  but  one  thing  more  tn  propose 
•to  your  con  adi  ration,  as  a dissuasiv  e lam 


associating  with  the  vicious:  and  it  is— 
The  way  in  which  they,  ordinarily,  seek 
to  corrupt  those,  with  whom  they  con- 
verse. 

The  logic  of  the  immoral  contributes 
but  little  to  increase  their  numbers,  in 
comparison  of  w hat  they  cti’ect  by  raillery 
and  ridicule.  This  is  their  strength  •,  they 
are  sensible  of  its  being  so;  and  y ou  may 
be  assurrd  that  it  will  be  exerted  against 
you.  There  is  nothing  that  cannot  he 
jested  with;  and  there  is  nothing  that  we, 
universally,  bear  worse,  than  to  be  made 
the  jest  of  any. 

What  reasoning  on  moral  subjects  may 
not  have  its  force  evaded  by  a mail  of 
wit  and  humour:  and  receive  a turn,  that 
shall  induce  the  less  considerate  to  slight 
it,  as  weak  and  inconclusive?  Tlic  most 
becoming  practice — that  which  is  most 
our  duty,  pnd  the  importance  of  which 
lo  out  present  welfare  is  most  evident,  a 
lively  fancy  easily  puces  in  a ridiculous 
view,  and  thereby  brings  it  into  an  ulict 
Iifeiect. 

That  reverence  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
best  both  ancient  and  mnnern  writers  have 
so  strongly  recommended — which  thewor- 
thiesl  men  in  every* ‘age  have  so  carefully 
expicssed — which  any  observation  of  na- 
luie,  any  attention  to  our  own  frame  fails 
not  to  inculcate,  is  yet,  by  being  repre- 
sented under  the  gaib  of  -.uperstition  or 
fanaticism,  seen  among  us  to  such  disad- 
vantage, that  many,  cur  military  gentle- 
men especially,  appear  to  take  a pride  in 
shewing  themselves  divested  of  it. 

Conjugal  fidelity,  though  ut  such  mo- 
ment to  the  peace  ot  families— to  their 
interest— to  the  pu.-speiity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that,  by  the  laws ol  the  wisest 
and  best  regulated  states,  the  severest  pu- 
ni-hmetit  has  been  indicted  on  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  is,  nevertheless,  b\  the  levity, 
with  which  soiuehuvc treated  it,  so  much, 
at  present,  slighted,  that  the  adulterer  is 
well  received : Wnnirn,  w ho  would  think 
it  the  grossest  affront  to  have  tin  ir  virtue 
questioned,  v/ ho  affect  the  character  of  the 
strictest  obs:  rvers  of  decorum,  shun  him 
not— shew  him  the  utmost  complaisance. 
Whatever  dishonour,  in  this  case,  fails  on 
any,  it  accrues  wholly  lo  the  injured  per- 
son. 

Can  you  assign  a better  reason,  why  the 
intemperate,  among  the  meaner  people, 
have  so  prodigiously  increased  their  num- 
bers, than  the  banter  they  use  towards  such 
as  they  meet  with  disposed  to  sobriety, — 
the  mockery  with  which  they  treat  it, — 
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the  snngs  and  catches  w:th  which  they  are 
so  plentifully  provided,  in  derision  of  it? 

I cannot  give  you  t e very  terms  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  1 have  not  his  works; 
but  I think  I may  he  certain  that  th-re  is 
an  observation  in  them  to  this  effect — That, 

“ had  the  enemies  to  Christ i mitv  exposed 
“ itstirst  professors,  not  to  wild  beasts,  but 
" to  ridicule,  their  endeavours  to  stop  its 
" progress  might  have  had  very  different 
" success  from  what  they  experienced  ” 
Had  the  witof  man  her  n onlv  concerned 
in  the  spreading  that  religion,  I helievethe 
conjecture  well  foundetl.  Rut  this  success 
could  no  more  have  affected  the  truth  of 
that  religion,  than  it  lessens  the  worth  of  a 
public  spirit,  of  honesty,  of  temperance, 
that  so  many  have  been  laughed  ont  of 
them— that  the  jest  made  of  them  has  oc- 
casioned their  being  so  rare  among  us. 

Tlte  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  gives 
the  true  character  of  his  Newgate  tribe, 
when  he  exhibits  then)  ludicrous  on  ill 
pretences  to  virtue,  and  thus  hardening 
each  other  in  their  crimes.  Jt  was  the 
must  effectual  means  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  under  their  guilt,  and  may  well  he 
judged  the-  likeliest  method  of  brng.ug 
others  to  share  it. 

“ The  Duke  of  Buckingham."  says  a 
late  writer,  * • had  the  art  ol  turning  per- 
“ sons  or  things  into  ridicule,  beyond  any 
“ man  of  the  age.  He  possessed  the  young 
“ King  [Charles  11]  with  very  ill  princi- 
" pics,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 

“ and  with  a very  mean  opinion  of  his  ft- 
“ ther,  whose  stiffness  was,  with  him,  a 
“ subjest  of  raillery."  It  is  elsewhere  ob- 
served, that  to  make  way  for  the  ruin  of 
the  Lord  Clarendon,  “ He  often  acted  and 
“ mimicked  him  in  the  King's  presence, 
“ walking  stately  with  a pair  of  bellows 
“ before  him,  for  the  purse,  and  Colonel 
“Titus  carrying  a fire-shovel  on  his 
“ shoulder,  for  the  mace ; with  which 
“ sort  of  banter  and  farce  the  King  was 
“ too  much  delighted." 

Such  are  the  impressions  of  the  dispa- 
rag'  nicnt  of  the  best  things,  and  of  the 
best  men.  that  may  be  made  by  burlesque 
and  buffoonery  : they  cau  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  the  wisest  precepts,  and  the 
noblest  examples. 

The  Monarch  here  spoken  of  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  as  ill-disposed  as  the 
worst  of  his  favourite*  -,  and  rather  hu- 
moured, than  corrupted,  by  the  sport  they 
made  with  all  that  is,  ordinarily,  held 
serious.  Were  this  admitted  to  be  true  of 
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him  — Were  we  to  suppose  hismaturul  de- 
pravity not  heightened  by  any  thing  said 
or  done  before  him,  in  derision  of  virtue 
or  the  virtuous;  yet  the  effects  of  his  be- 
ing accustomed  to  such  representation* 
may  be  looked  ti|xin  as  extremely  mis- 
chievous ; when  we  may,  so  probably,  at- 
tribute to  them  the  loose  he  gave  to  hi* 
natural  depravity — the  little  decorum  he 
observed— that  utter  carelessness  to  save 
-appearances,  whence  so  much  hurt  ensued 
to  the  morals  of  his  people,  and  whereby 
he  occasioned  such  distraction  in  his  af- 
fairs, so  weakened  his  authority,  so  en- 
tirely lost  the  affections  of  the  best  of  hi* 
subjects ; and  whence  that  he  did  not  ex- 
perience still  worse  consequences,  may 
be  ascribed  to  a concurrence  of  circum- 
stancrs.in  which  his  prudence  had  no  share. 

• The  weakness  ot  an  argument  may  be 
clearly  shewn— The  arts  of  a sophister  may 
be  delected,  and  lhe  fallacy  of  his  reason- 
ing demonstrated — To  the  most  subtile 
objections  there  may  be  given  sati-factory 
answers:  but  mere  is  no  confuting  rail- 
lery - the  acuiest  logician  would  be  si- 
ltneed  by  a Merry  Andrew. 

Jt  is  to  no  manner  of  propose  that  we. 
have  reason  on  our  side,  when  the  laugh 
is  a-:; hint  uv;  and  how  easy  is  it,  by 
playing  with  ur  words — by  a quibble — 
by  tie  lowest  jest,  to  exciic  t«  at  laugh! 

When  the  company  is  disposed  to  at- 
tack your  principles  with  droll  ry,  no 
plea  for  them  is  attended  to;  the  more 
serious  yon  shew  yourself  in  their  de- 
fence. the  more  scope  you  give  to  the 
mirth  of  your  opponents. 

How  well  soever  we  have  informed 
ourselves  of  the  motives  to  a right  conduct, 
these  motives  are  not  attended  to,  as  often 
as  we  act:  our  ordinary  practice  is  found- 
ed on  the  impression,  that  a former  consi- 
deration of  them  has  made ; which  im- 
pression is  very  liable  to  be  weakened — 
wants  frequently  to  be  renewed  in  the 
same  way,  that  it  was  at  first  produced. 

When  we  continually  bear  our  virtu* 
bantered  as  mere  prejudice,  and  our  no- 
tions of  honour  and  decorum  treated  as  the 
sole  effects  oi  our  pride  being  dexterously 
flattered — When  our  piety  is  frequently 
subjecting  us  to  be  derided  as  childishly 
timorous,  or  absurdly  superstitious ; we 
soon  know  not  how  to  persuade  ourselves, 
that  we  are  not  more  scrupulous  than  we 
need  to  be ; we  begin  to  question  whether, 
in  settling  the  extent  of  our  clligatiuns,  we 
havesuthcwnilycon*uJtedtbcim/>t'rjvc/iorrs 
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of  our  nature — whether  our  judgment  is 
without  its  yias  from  oar  Jean. 

Let  our  seriousi  es  lx- cxic'itcd  toils  in 
that  odd  figu'e,  which  wit  and  humour  • an 
easily  give  it , we  shall  be  instu-ibly  led  to 
judge  of  .t,  accordi  ig  toils  appearance,  as 
thus  overcharged  ; and  under  the  disad- 
vantage in  which  it  is  shewn  us : we  shall, 
first,  seem  unconcerned  at  the  greater  li- 
berties that  others  tike,  and,  by  degrees, 
proceed  to  lake  the  veiy  same  ourselves. 

The  person,  whom  we  most  highly  and 
justly  honoured,  if  the  butfoonery  ot  our 
companions  were  constantly  levelled  at 
him,  would  soon  have  his  worth  over- 
looked bv  us ; and,  though  we  might  not 
be  brought  to  think  of  him  as  contempti- 
bly as  they  appeared  to  do,  our  reverence 
of  him  would  certainly,  at  length  abate, 
and  both  his  advice  and  example  have 
much  less  influence  upon  us. 

Ot  this  you  shall  have  an  instance  in 
my  next. 

I will  here  only  add  what  Jamblicus 
mentions  as  practised  by  Pythagoras,  be- 
fore he  admitted  any  into  his  scunol — He 
inquired,  “ Vlio  were  their  intimates" — 
justly  concluding,  that  they,  w ho  could 
like  bad  companions,  would  not  be  much 
profited  by  Ins  instructions. 

Dean  Dalton. 

§ 127.  Lettck  VIII. 
six, 

What  follows  will  discharge  the  pro- 
mise which  I made  you  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  last. 

S.  was  the  oracle  of  his  county ; to 
whatever  point  he  turned  ins  thoughts,  he 
soon  made  himself  master  of  it.  He  en- 
tered, indeed,  so  early  upon  business,  that 
be  had  little  time  lor  hooks  j but  lie  had 
read  those  which  best  deserved  his  peru- 
sal, and  his  memory  was  the  faithful  re- 
pository of  their  contents. 

The  helps, that  he  had  not  received  from 
reading,  he  had  abundantly  supplied  tiie 
want  of,  by  observa'ion  and  conversation. 

The  compass  of  his  knowledge  was 
amazing.  There  was  scarce  any  thing,  of 
which  011c  in  his  station  ought  to  lie  in- 
formed, wherein  he  appear!  d to  be  igno- 
rant. Long  experience,  great  sagacity,  a 
ready  apprehension,  a retentive  memory, 
the  resort  to  him  of  all  sorts  of  people, 
from  whom  any  thing  could  be  learned, 
and  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  wor- 
thiest persons  of  every  profession,  enabled 


him  to  speak  on  most  points  with  socli 
jusltw  ss  and  copiousness,  as  micht  induce 
vou  to  conclude,  upon  iir»t  being  wi’h 
liiin,  that  the  topic  on  which  Ins  discourse 
turned,  was  whai  he  had  particularly  and 
prli  cipally  attended  to.  Though  he  owned 
himself  never  to  have  so  much  as  looked 
into  the  writings  of  atheists  or  debts ; vet, 
from  the  promiscuous  company  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  keep,  and  die  freedom 
with  which  all  spoke  their  sentiments  to 
him,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  3 man  rial 
objection  to  the  Christian  religion,  of 
which  he  was  not  apprised,  and  which  bo 
had  not  we.l  considered. 

Sensible  of  his  strength,  and  ever  desir- 
ous to  use  it  in  the  best  of  causes — in  the 
service  i f that  truth,  which  operates  on 
men's  practice,  and  would,  if  attended  to, 
rectify  it  throughout ; lie  did  not  discou- 
rage 1 he  most  free  speakers : he  calmly  and 
« illingly  heard  what  they  could  say  against 
his  faith,  while  they  used  reason  and  argu- 
ment ; but  drollery  and  jest  lie  failed  not, 
though  with  great  good-humnur,  to  re- 
prove, as  a species  ot  misrepresentation — 
as  a sure  evidence,  that  truth  was  not 
sought — as  an  ariiticr,  to  which  none 
would  apply,  who  were  not  conscious  of 
ihcir  weakness,  who  did  not  despair  of  sup- 
(iorlir.g  their  notions  by  rational  proofs. 

Virtue  and  true  religion  had  not,  |>rr- 
haps,  an  abler  advocate  than  this  gcntle- 
nian ; but  whatever  service  his  tongue 
might  do  them, his  manners,  certainly, did 
thrin  far  greater  ■ he  convinced  you  of 
their  excellency,  by  exhibiting  tj  yotir 
senses  their  ejects — he  left  you  110  room 
to  question  h iw  amiable  they  were  when 
it  was  train  their  iiiHuciiee  upon  him,  that 
he  so  much  engaged  your  esteem  and  af- 
fection ; he  p-ovrd  undeniably,  how 
much  tin  y should  be  our  care,  by  being 
himself  au  instance,  how  much  they  con- 
tributed to  our  hnp/>inc?s. , 

Never,  certainly,  d:  I piety  sit  easier 

U|>on  any  man Never,  perhaps  was 

any  nun  more  esteemed  by  the  very  per- 
sons, between  whose  practice  and  his 
there  was  the  widest  dittcrcnce. 

The  superior  talents  he  discovered,  and 
his  readiness  to  employ  them  for  flic  be- 
nefit of  all,  who  applied  to  him,  engaged 
alike  (heir  admiration  and  their  love. 

The  obligations,  conferred  by  him.  ob- 
tained the  height  of  complaisance  towards 
his  son.  Invitations  were  made  the  veuth 
from  all  quarters ; and  there  was  not  1 
young  man  of  any  figure  uear  him,  who 
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was  not  introduced  to  him,  and  directed 
to  pay  him  particular  civility.  They,  who 
sought  to  attach  him  closest  to  them  by 
co x ui(ting  his  humour,  were  never  without 
their  arguments  tinr  then  fins;  it.  “ True  it 
“ was,  this  or  that  pursuit  might  not  be  to 
“ the  taste  of  his  father-,  but  neither  did 
“ it  suit  his  years — When  lie  was  a young 
" man,  he  undoubtedly, acted  as  one;  he 
" took  the  diversions,  allowed  himself  in 
“ the  gratifications,  to  which  youth  in- 
“ dines  : no  wonder  that  he  should  now 
“ censure  what  lie  Could  not  reiish — that 
" he  should  condemn  the  draught,  which 
“ his  head  could  not  bear,  and  be  indiffe- 
" rent  to  the  feature*,  which  he  could  not 
“ distinguish  without  liis  spectacles.” 

When  this  kind  of  language  had  abated 
the  reverence  due  to  so  excellent  an  in- 
structor, the  buffoon  interposed  still  further 
to  weaken  his  influence;  gave  an  air  of 
affectation  to  his  decorum — of  hypocrisy 
to  his  seriousness— of  timorousnes*  to  his 
prudence — of  avarice  to  his  wise  oncono- 
my — burlesqued  the  advice,  that  he  might 
be  supposed  to  give,  the  arguments  with 
which  he  was  likely  to  support  it,  and  the 
reproof  he  w’ould  uatura  ly  use,  witen  he 
did  not  see  a disposition  to  follow  it. 

Soon  as  the  young  man  had  attained  the 
age  at  which  the  law  supposes  ussnjjicirnt- 
hj  discreet , he  expressed  a most  earnest  de- 
sire to  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
so.  Repeated  promises  were  made,  that  if 
a proper  allow  ance  was  settled  on  him,  and 
leave  given  him  to  chuse  a place  of  abode, 
there  should  not  be  the  least  mismanage- 
ment; the  income  assigned  him  should 
answer  every  article  of  expence. 

The  son's  importunity  was  seconded  by 
the  tood  mother’s,  and  their  joint  solicita- 
tions prevailed.  The  youth  was  now  ac- 
cessible, at  all  times,  to  the  most  profligate 
of  his  acquaintance : and  one  part  of  their 
entertainment  usually  was,  to  set  hisex- 
tellent  father's  maxims  and  manners  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  light.  This  failed 
not  to  bring  on  a disregard  to  both — so 
entire  a disregard  to  them,  that  the  whore 
and  the  card  table  took  up  all  the  hours 
which  the  bottle  relieved  not. 

Thus  fell  the  heirof  one  of  lire  worthiest 
ofourcoontrymrn  I — It  was  to  no  purpose, 
that  such  an  admirable  example  had  been 
set  him  by  the  person  be  was  must  likely 
to  regard — that  such  particular  care  had 
been  taken  to  reason  him  into  a discharge 
of  his  duty — that  be  had  been  present, 
when  the  most  subtile  advocates  for  irre- 


ligion  either  were  silenced,  or  induced  to 
acknowledge  their  principles  to  be  much 
less  defensible,  than  they  had  hitherto 
thought  them.  None  of  the  impression* 
of  what  had  hern  done  for  him,  or  said  to 
him,  or  had  passed  before  him,  could  hold 
out  against  ridicule ; it  effaced  every  trace 
of  them,  and  prepared  him  to  be  as  bad, 
as  his  worst  companions  could  be  inclined 
to  make  him.  How  great  a neglect  ot  him 
ensued  I They  who  had  laughed  him  out 
of  tlie  reverence  due  to  his  parent's  worth, 
rendered  him  soon  despised  by  all  whose 
esteem  could  profit  or  credit  him;  and  he 
died  in  the.  70tb  year  of  his  constitution, 
when  but  iu  the  2Jlh  of  his  age. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§ 128.  Letter  IX. 

SIB, 

My  last  gave  you  a melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  hurt  done  by  ridicule,  to 
the  heir  of  a most  worthy  man,  not  many 
miles  from  you.  What  influence  it  had 
towards  the  condemnation  of  him,  to 
whom  the  epithet  of  divine  might  per- 
haps, be  more  properly  applied,  than  to 
any  one  who  ever  lived  under  the  sol® 
guidance  of  reason,  has  long,  you  know, 
been  matter  of  dispute.  I will  only  ob- 
serve, concerning  the  comic  writer" s ridi- 
cule of  Socrates — 

• 1.  That,  when  such  a representation 
could  be  made  of  so  excellent  a person, 
it  demonstrates,  that  no  degree  of  worth 
can  secure  any  per  son  from  an  attempt  to 
destroy  his  credit ; and  that  they  whose 
capacities  fully  enable  them  to  discern 
this  worth, may  belts  spitefuilest  enemies, 
and  bend  their  wits  to  disparage  it 

2.  That,  when  such  a representation 

could  be  made  by  a man  of  good  parts, 
with  any  confidence  of  success,  it  is,  fur- 
ther, an  evidence  of  the  probability,  that 
the  highest  and  most  just  reputation  may 
suffer  from  ridicule,  anJ  that  it  may  bring 
into  contempt  vvhat  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  esteem  and  honour 

3.  That  if  the  Athenians  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  means  used  to  lessen  the 
character  of  this  ornament,  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  his  species,  as  to  render  the 
interposition  of  a powerful  parly  in  the 
state  necessary,  to  preveutthe poet's  abuse 
from  meeting  with  all  the  success  l.e  pro- 
mised himself  in  it ; we  are  fully  taught, 
what  maybe  the  pernicious  effects  of  inge- 
nious drollery — how  much  it  may  weaken 
the  force  ofanv  instruction,  orauvexamplc. 

Where 
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Where  violent  methods  are  pursued,  in 
order  to  withdraw  us  from  any  religious 
practice  ot  opinion-,  they  who  thus  oppose 
it  shewing  ti  creby,  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  somewhat  of  great  im|x>riancr,  teach  us 
to  do  the  same;  and  often  increase  our 
attachment  to  it — render  us  mors  earnest 
about  it,  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
been.  Hut  where  such  practice  or  opinion 
is  treated  as  a matter  of  jest— where  it 
meets  wild  all  the  slight  that  sec  thug  and 
laughter  can  express,  we  scarcely  know 
bow  to  preserve  our  regard  to  it,  as  a 
thing  of  much  consequence;  and  from 
esteeming  it  of  little  moment,  we  easily 
proceed  to  judge  of  it  as  of  none  at  all. 

The  force  that  is  offered  us,  on  account 
of  our  persuasion,  either  occasions  such 
an  aversion, from  hitn,  whonpplies  to  it,  as 
prevenuhis  having  any  influence  upon  us; 
or  engages  us  iu  so  careful  an  attention  to 
the  grouuds,  upon  v Inch  we  formed  our 
judgment,  as  fixes  us  in  the  resolution  not 
to  alter  it.  But  w hen  all  passes  under  tin; 
appeatance  of  good  humour — when  only 
mirth  and  pleasantly  are  exerted  against 
us,  we  neither  contract  that  hatred  towards 
those,  by  whom  we  arc  thus  treated,  whic  h 
will  be  our  security  from  any  bad  impres- 
sions they  can  make  upon  its;  nor  are  we 
excited  toany  examination  ol  our  principles 
that  can  confiim  us  in  them.  The  freedom 
wbichour companions  use, in  snorting  with 
what  we  have  hitherto  reverenced,  will 
tempt  us  to  conclude,  that  its  importance 
is  lar  from  being  obvious  ; nor,  indeed, 
can  it  fad,  unless  our  minds  have  a more 
than  ordinary  firmness,  to  raise  at  length 
acute  doubt  in  us,  whether  we  have  not 
been  loo  taneilul  or  too  credulous.  And  as 
**  'I  tic  women,  who  etc. .kernes,  is  lest,” 
we  may  lc  .ir  the  man  w ill  be  so  likewise, 
vhostltkis  himself  to  question  how  well 
founded  his  seriousness  is,  merely  because 
bis  assoc rites  are  continually  deriding  it. 

Would  you  not,  industriously,  keep  out 
ol  the  way  ot  those  who  had  power  to  tor- 
luieyon,  and  whom  you  knew  ready  todu 
it ; it  you  would  not  be  guided  by  them, 
hut  was  determined  to  think  and  act  as 
your  own  reason  should  direct  ? Believe 
me,  sir,  ihe  scotier  should  be  as  much 
shunned  by  the  friend  ot  virtue,  as  the  in- 
quisitor by  the  Iriend  ol  truth.  Whoever 
would  attain  nr  preserve  a just  sense  of  his 
duty,  should  have  as  little  intercourse  as 


possible  with  those  who  would  discourage 
sincerity — who  would  oppose  it,  either  by 
the  faggot, or  the  fair,  of  * Smithficld.  A. 
very  uncommon  resolution  is  required  to 
be  steady  to  the  principles,  from  avowing 
which  we  must  expect  to  be  the  heroes  itt 
a farce : though  we  need  not  appre- 
hend that  it  will  make  us  victims  to  the 
flames. 

What  your  temi>er  may  be,  I cannot 
affirm;  but  1 really  think  that,  with  great 
numbers,  drollery  is  not  only  a species  of 
persecution,  but  theltiost  dangerous  kind 
of  it : they  w ould  as  soon  be  scourged,  as 
mocked  ; be  burthened  with  the  cross,  as 
habited  with  the  purple:  You  can  scarce- 
ly be  enough  aware  of  the  risk  you  run 
from  being  jested  with,  as  a visionary  or 
a bigot — as  one  of  much  whim,  or  very 
little  penetration. 

But  enough  of  the  inducements,  that 
vicious  companions  would  be  under  to 
corrupt  you,  and  the  means  they  would 
use  to  do  it. 

The  care  you  should  take,  in  the  choice 
of  your  company,  will  be  the  subject  of 
but  one  letter  more  from  Dean  Holton. 

§ 129.  Letter  X. 

SIR, 

All  I have  to  add,  on  what  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  my  correspondence 
with  you,  will  be  contained  in  liiis  letter. 
1 will  not  lengthen  it  by  apologizing  for 
it. 

Might  I suppose  you  so  fortified  by  a 
right  disposition,  a wise  education,  good 
sense,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  practice  enjoined  by 
yonr  religion,  that  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt your  morals  would  miscarry ; this 
butt,  however,  you  would  be  sure  to  find 
from  being  much  in  the  company  of  vi- 
tious  men,  that  you  would  be  less  careful 
to  become  eminently  virtuous — you  would 
be  less  careful  to  lulfil  your  obligations, 
than  you  otherwise  would  Be.  While  you 
saw  others  so  much  worse  than  yourself  { 
you  would  not  consider  how  much  belter 
you  011  j lit  to  be,  than  von  at  present  are.— 
While  their  gross  faults  were  avoided,  you 
Would  not  consider  how  much  there  is  in 
you  that  ought  to  be  amended. 

We  measure  what  is,  in  any  way,  com- 
mendable, by  compaiing  otir  share  of  it 
With  that  of  our  neighbour:  we  do  nut  re- 


* J!.!ri'!tis.s<-M  fair,  during  which  playi  and  farce*  wore  foim.’r'y,  from  momiug  to  night,  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace. 

gard 
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Jpnl  in  what  decree,  as  to  itself,  wc  pos- 
K ts  the  good,  but  in  huw  greater  a degree 
it  is  possessed  by  us,  than  by  others. 

Among  a very  ignorant  people,  a scho- 
lar of  the  lowest  form  will  pass,  both  in 
their  and  his  own  judgment,  for  an  adept. 

You  would,  I am  sure,  pronounce  of 
any  gentleman,  who  kept  mean  company, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  ever  acting 
a part,  which  would  greatly  credit  him  : 
while  be  loved  to  be  chiefly  with  those, 
who  would  own,  and  do  homage  to  his 
superiority ; you  would  think  him  by  no 
means  likely  to  cultivate  much  real  worth, 
Ar.d  were  it  to  lx;  said,  that  you  should 
make  such  a judgment  of  him,  not  because 
of  any  impression  lie  would  receive  from 
his  com pontons, but  because  of  thedisposi- 
tioti  he  allowed  in  the  choice  of  them  ; [ 
should  be  glrvl  to  kuow,  how  that  man 
must  hr  thought  affected  towards  religion 
and  virtue,  who  could  he  willingly  pre- 
sent, u here  he  was  sure  that  they  would  be 
grossly  depreciated.  Whoever  con'd  bear 
a disparagement  of  them,  must  have  so 
little  sense  of  their  worth,  that  we  must 
justly  conclude  him  ill  prepared  for  resist- 
ing the  attempt,  to  deprive  them  wholly 
nt  ibeir  inllncncc  upon  him.  And,  there- 
fore, ue  may  as  fitly  determine,  from  tlie 
disjusition  evidenced  by  h.m  w ho  keeps 
lad  company,  what  his  morals  will  at 
length  be  ; as  we  can  determine  from  the 
turn  of  miud,  discovered  by  one  who 
keeps  mean  company,  what  his  figure  iu 
the  world  is  likely  to  be. 

Those  among  us,  whose  capacities  qua- 
lify them  for  the  most  considerable  attain- 
ments— who  might  raise  themselves  to  an 
equality  with  the  heroci  in  literature,  of 
the  last  century,  sit  down  contented  w ith 
tire  superiority  they  have  over  their  con- 
temporaries— acquiesce  in  furnishing  a 
bare  sjrccimen  of  wbat  they  could  do,  if 
their  genius  were  roused,  if  they  were  to 
tiert  their  abilities.  They  regard  only 
the  advantage  they  posses  over  the  idle 
and  illiterate,  by  whom  they  are  surround- 
ed , and  give  way  to  tlieir  ease,  when  they 
may  take  it ; and  yet  appear  as  consider- 
able in  their  times,  as  the  learned  men,  we 
most  admire,  did  in  their  respective  ages. 

Huw  many  coukl  I mention,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  most  liberal  of  ber  endow- 
ments, who  are  barely  in  the  list  of  au- 
thors, w ho  have  only  writ  enough  to  shew 
how  much  honour  they  would  have  done 
thrir  country,  had  their  application  been 
called  out,  and  if  (heir  nausea  must  have 


been  no  belter  known  than  those  of  their 
acquaintance,  unless  their  diligence  bad 
equalled  their  capacity. 

What  is  thus  notoriously  true  of  lite- 
rary desert,  is  equally  so  of  moral : the 
persons,  to  whom  we  allot  a greater  share 
of  it,  than  has  long  been  found  in  any  in 
their  stations,  how  have  they  their  sense 
of  right  with-held  from  exerting  itself,  by 
iheft-w  they  meet  with  disposed  loaoimate 
them  to  any  endeavour  towards  correcting 
the  general  depravity — by  the  connexion* 
they  have  with  such  numbers,  whose  rule 
is  their  inclination — by  that  utter  disregard 
to  duty,  which  they  see  in  most  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  an  intercourse. 

Alas  ! in  the  very  best  of  us,  a convic- 
tion of  what  becomes  us  goes  but  a little 
way  in  exciting  us  to  practise  it.  Solici- 
tations to  be  less  observant  of  it  are,  from 
some  or  other  quarter,  perpetually  offering 
themselves:  and  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  whhstood,  if  our  resolutions  are  not 
strengthened  by  the  wise  counsels  aud  cor- 
respondent examples  of  our  associates. 

“ Behold!  young  man — You  live  in 
“ an  age,  when  it  is  requisite  to  fortify  the 
" mind  by  examples  of  constancy." 

This  Tacitus  mentions  as  the  speech  of 
the  3dmirable.Thra.sca  to  the  quaestor,  sent 
to  tell  him  he  must  die ; and  by  whom  be 
would  have  it  remarked,,  with  what  com- 
posure he  died. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  our  virtue  endan- 
gers our  life,  as  was  then  the  case,  that  ‘ 
such  examples  are  wanted.  Wherever 
there  is  a prevailing  corruption  of  man- 
ners ; they  who  would  act  throughout 
the  becoming  part,  must  be  animated  to 
it  by  what  they  hear  from,  and  see  in, 
others,  by  the  patterns  of  integrity  which 
they  have  before  them. 

vYe  are  easily  induced  to  judge  some 
deviation  from  our  rule  very  excusable  ; 
and  to  allow  ourselves  in  it : when  our 
thoughts  are  not  called  off  from  our  own 
weakness  aud  the  general  guilt : but  while 
wc  are  conversant  with  those,  whose  con- 
duct is  as  unsuitable,  as  our  own,  to  that 
of  the  multitude ; wc  are  kept  awake  to  a 
sense  of  our  obligations — our  spirits  are 
supported— we  feci  the  courage  that  we 
behold. — we  sec  what  can  be  done  by  such 
as  share  our  frail  nature;  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  waver,  where  they  persevere. 

Aristotle  considers  frienrlshipas  ot  three 
kinds;  one  arising  from  victue,  ano.h.-r 
from  pleasure,  and  another  front  inrerest ; 
but  justly  determines,  that  there  can  tre  no 
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true  friendship,  which  is  not  founded  in 
virtue. 

The  friendship  contracted  from  pleasure 
or  profit,  regards  only  the  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit obtained  thereby;  and  ceases,  when 
these  precarious  motives  to  it  fail ; but 
that,  to  which  virtue  gives  birth,  not  hav- 
ing any  accidental  cause — bring  without 
any  dependence  on  humour  or  interest — 
arising  wholly  from  intrinsic  worth,  from 
what  we  are  in  oursrh  < s,  never  fluctuates, 
operates  steadily  and  uniformly,  remains 
firm  and  uninterrupted,  is  lasting  as  onr 
live*.  That  which  is  the  essential  qnali- 
fic;  ition  of  a friend,  should  fie  the  chief  re- 
commendation in  a companion.  If,  indeed, 
We  have  any  concern  for  real  worth  : with 
whom  should  we  be  more  desirous  to  con- 
verse, than  with  those  who  would  accom- 
pany us,  and  encourage  us,  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

The  same  writer,  mentioning  the  use 
that  friends  are  of  to  us  in  every  part  of 
life,  remarks  the  b<  nrfit  which  young 
men  find  from  them  to  be — “ That  they 
**  keep  them  in  their  duty." 

Had  he  thought,  that  any  thing  eonld 
have  been  urged  more  in  behalf  of  friend- 
ship; he,  undoubtedly,  would  have  ob- 
served it.  And  when  such  is  the  language 
of  so  able  an  instructor,  and  of  one  w ho 
tided  himself  in  his  instructions  only  bv 
e certain,  the  present  advantage,  that 
would  attend  a conformity  to  them  ; tire 
lesson  we  have  here  for  the  choice  of  com- 
pany, must  appear  worthy  the  notice  even 
of  those,  w ho  will  have  no  other  goides 
but  rt-ason  and  nature. 

If  to  keep  ns  steady  to  our  duty  lie  the 
best  office  that  can  be  done  ns — If  they, 
Who  arc  our  friends,  will  be  thus  service- 
able to  us — If  the  virtuous  alone  can  be 
cur  friends  our  conversation  should  tie 
chiefly  with  tie  virtuous;  all  familiarity 
v ith  the  vicious  should  be  avoided  ; we 
should  consider  those,  w ho  would  destroy 
cur  virtue,  as  our  enemies — our  very  worst 
enemies,  whilst  endeavouring  to  deprive 
us  of  fhc  greatest  blessing,  that  it  is  in  our 
potver  to  obtain.  Dean  Bolton. 

§ 130-  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 

■ Sp.ct.  I. 

This  respects  the  quantity  of  our  food, 
or  the  kind  of  it  : if  in  either  of  these,  we 
have  no  regard  to  the  hurt  it  may  do  us, 
We  arc  guilty  of  intemperance. 

Frt  m transgressing  in  the  quantity  of 
our  feed,  a speedier  mischief  ensues  than 


from  doing  so  in  the  quality  of  it ; and 
therem  we  never  can  transgress,  w ithout 
being  directly  admonished  of  it  hy  our  very 
constitution.  Our  meal  is  never  too  large, 
but  heaviness  comes  on — the  load  on  our 
stomach  is  our  instant  tormentor;  ami 
every  repetition  of  our  fault  is  a caution  to 
us,  that  we  do  not  any  more  thus  offend. 
A caution,  alas,  how  unheeded  by  us! — 
Crammed  like  an  Englishman,  ocas,  I find, 
a proverbial  expression  in  Erasmus's  days 
—above  two  hundred  years  ago. 

An  error  barely  in  the  kind  of  our  ali- 
ment givrs  us,  frequently,  no  present 
alarm ; and,  perhaps,  but  a very  slight 
one,  after  we  have,  for  some  years,  conti- 
nued in  it.  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  scarce 
any  thing  we  eat  appears  to  disagree  w ith 
us : we  gratify  our  palate,  with  whatever 
pleases  it : feeling  no  ill  consequence,  and 
therefore  fearing  none.  The  inconve- 
niences, that  w e do  not  yet  find,  we  hope 
we  shall  always  escape ; or  we  then  pro- 
pose to  ourselves,  a restraint  upon  our 
appetite,  when  wt  experience  the  bad 
efleets  of  indulging  in  it. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity'  of  our 
food ; that  may  be  no  excess  in  one  man, 
which  may  be  thr  most  hlamcable  in  ano- 
ther: what  would  be  the  height  of  glut- 
tony in  ns,  if  of  a weak  and  tender  frame, 
may  he,  to  persons  of  much  stronger  con- 
stitution, a quite  temperate  meal.  The 
same  proportions  of  food  can,  likewise,  ne- 
ver suit  such,  as  have  in  them  dispositions 
to  particular  diseases,  and  such,  as  have  no 
evil*  of  that  nature  to  guard  against : nor 
can  they,  further,  suit  those,  who  arc  em- 
ployed in  hard  labour,  and  those,  w ho  live 
wholly  at  their  ease — those,  who  are  fre- 
quently stirring  and  in  action,  and  those, 
whose  life  is  sedentary  and  inactive.  The 
same  man  may,  also,  in  the  very  same 
quantity  Ire  free  from,  or  guilty  of  ex- 
cess, as  he  is  young  or  old — healthy  or  dis- 
eased— as  he  accustoms  his  body  to  fatigue, 
or  to  repose. 

The  influence  that  our  food  has  upon 
our  health,  its  tendency  to  preserve  or  to 
impair  our  constitution,  is  the  measure  of 
its  temperance  or  excess. 

It  may,  indeed,  so  happen,  that  our  diet 
shall  be,  generally,  very  sparing,  without 
allowing  us  any  claim  to  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance ; as  when  w e are  more  desirous 
to  save  our  money,  than  to  please  our  pa- 
lates, and,  therefore,  deny  ou: selves  atom1 
own  table,  what  we  eat  with  greediness, 
when  we  feed  at  the  charge  of  others,  as, 

like- 
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likewise,  when  our  circumstances  not  per- 
mitting us,  ordinarily,  to  indulge  our  ap- 
petite, we  yet  set  no  bounds  to  it,  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

He  is  the  temperate  man,  whose  health 
directs  his  appetite — who  is  la-st  pleased 
with  what  best  agrees  with  him — who 
eats,  not  to  gratify  his  taste,  but  to  pre- 
serve his  life — who  is  the  same  at  every 
table,  as  at  his  own — who,  when  lie  feasts, 
is  not  cloyed  ; and  sees  all  the  delicacies 
before  him,  that  luxury  ran  accumulate') 
yet  preserves  a due  abstinence  amidst 
them. 

The  rules  of  temperance  not  only  oblige 
us  to  abstain  from  what  note  dues,  or  what 
we  arc  sure  s non  will,  hurt  us : we  offend 
against  them,  when  we  avoid  n it  whatever 
has  a probability  of  being  hurtful  to  us  — 
They  are,  further,  trui-gressed  by  too 
great  nicety  about  our  food  • by  much  so. 
licitudc  and  eagerness  to  procure  what  we 
most  relish — by  frequently  eating  to  sa- 
tiety. 

We  have  a letter  remaining  of  an  hea- 
then, who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  an  age  distinguished  by  the 
great  men  it  producer!,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses how  uneasy  it  made  him,  to  be 
among  those,  w ho  placed  no  small  part  of 
their  happiness  in  an  elegant  table,  and 
who  tilled  themselves  twice  a day. 

In  thus  describing  temperance,  let  me 
not  be  understood  to  censure,  as  a failure 
therein,  all  regard  to  the  tbod  that  best 
pleases  us,  when  it  is  equally  wholesome 
with  other  kinds — when  its  price  is  neither 
unsuitable  to  our  circumstances,  nor  very 
great — w hen  it  may  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured— whenweare  not  anxious  alxmt  it— 
» lien  wc  do  not  frequently  seek  after  it — 
when  we  are  always  moderate  in  its  use. 

To  gwern  our  apjietite  is  necessary  ; 
but,  in  order  to  this,  there  is  no  necessity, 
that  we  should  always  m.irtify  it — licit 
We  should,  upon  every  occasion,  consider 
what  is  least  agreeable  to  us.  H 

Life  is  no  more  to  be  pissed  in  a con- 
stant self-denial,  than  in  a round  of  sensual 
enjoyments.  We  should  endeavour,  that 
it  may  not  be,  at  any  tune,  paiuful  to  us 
to  deny  ourselves  what  is  improper  for  us  ; 
and,  on  tliat  as  well  as  oilier  accounts,  it 
is  most  tilting  that  we  should  frequently 
practise  self  denial — that  we  should  often 
tort-go  what  would  d<  light  us.  But  to  do 
this  continually,  I cannot  suppose  required 
ol  us , because  it  doth  not  seem  reasonable 
Uj  think  that  it  should  be  our  duty  wholly 


to  debar  ourselves  of  that  food  which  out 
palate  is  formed  to  relish,  and  which  we 
are  sure  may  be  used,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  our  virtue,  or  our  health. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  to  inform  us, 
when  we  incur  the  guilt  of  eating  in  tem- 
perately. 

The  dissuasives  from  it,  that  appe.Tr  of 
greatest  weight,  are  these. : 

It  is  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence. 

It  is  the  vilest  debasement  of  ourselves. 

Our  bodies  owe  to  it  the  most  painful 
diseases,  and,  generally,  a speedy  decay. 

It  frequently  interrupts  liie  use  of  our 
nobler  faculties,  and  is  sure,  at  length, 
greatly  to  enfeeble  them. 

The  straits  to  which  it  often  reduces  us, 
occasion  our  tailing  into  crimes,  which 
would,  otherwise,  have  been  our  utter 
abhorrence.  Dean  B dton. 

§ 131.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 

Si  ct.  II. 

To  consider,  first,  excess  in  our  food  as 
the  grossc  st  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  i’ruv  i- 
denee. 

'1  he  vast  variety  of  (ventures,  with  which 
God  has  replenished  the  earth — the  abun- 
dant provision,  which  he  has  made  for 
many  of  them — the  care,  which  he  has 
taken  that  each  sjiecies  of  them  should  bo 
preserved — the  numerous  conveniences 
they  administer  to  us — the  pleasing  change 
of  food  they  afford  us — the  suitable  food 
that  wc  find  :«noiig  their  diifercnt  kinds, 
to  different  climates,  to  our  different  ways 
of  hte,  ages,  constitutions,  distempers,  are, 
certainly,  die  most  awakening  call  to  the 
highest  admiration,  and  the  gratefullest 
sense,  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 
'J  his  sense  is  properly  expressed,  by  tho 
due  application  of  what  is  so  graciously  af- 
forded us — by  the  application  qf  it  to  those 
purposes,  for  which  it  was  manifestly  in- 
tended. But  how  contrary  hereto  is  his 
practise,  who  lives  - as  it  were  but  to  eat, 
and  con-iijs  rs  the  liberality  of  Providence 
only  as  catering  for  his  luxury  1 W hat 
mischief  tlii-e  luxury  doth  us  will  be  pre- 
sently considered ; and,  in  whatsoever  dc- 
gr.-.e  tt.hr us  us,  wc  to  such  a degree  abuse 
our  Maker's  bounty  .which  mm/ design  our 
good — which,  certainly,  is  directed  to  our 
welfare.  Were  wc,  by  indulging  our  ap- 
petites, only  to  make  ourselves  less  lit  ior 
any  ot  die  offices  of  life,  on'y  to  become 
less  capable  of  discliarging  any  of  the  du- 
ties of  our  station,  it  may  be  made  evident, 
I ' that. 
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dint, ill  li.i*  re. pict  likewise,  our  nsr  of  (he 
Lin  iiu*  bencliceiice  is  quite  contrary  to 
v h.it  it  requires.  He  who  has  appointed 
l.s  our  business  here— who,  try  onr  pecu- 
b ir  capacities,  lies  signified  to  us  can  p o* 
f*:r  employments,  thcicby  discovers  to  us 
llow  far  merely  to  plc.ise  i i.ru-lvi  s is  al* 
lowed  us ; and  tint,  it  we  do  so,  to  t lie 
hi'id;  .nice  of  J nobler  sunk,  it  i.i.pjiu.iiig 
his  intention;  it  is  defeating  die  Cod  .fi:b  . 
by  those  vety  gifts,  which  were  bestowed 
to  carry  us  on  more  cheerfully  low  .tics  it. 

. When  roy  palate  lias  a huge  sc..;n-  for 
its  innocent  choice— when  I Itave  at  hand 
what  may  most  agreeably  recruit  my 
strength,  and  what  is  most  efhcttt.il  to 
preserve  it  ; how  great  injratitndc  and 
baseness  shew  themst  Ives  in  the  cm  ess, 
which  perverts  tlie  aim  of  so  much  kind- 
ness, and  makes  thnl  to  be  the  cause  of  my 
liirgeUing  with  what  view  1 was  created, 
which  ought  to  keep  me  tier  mindful  of 
it ! As  the  bounty  of  1 leaven  is  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  a nun  nr.lle  ti,  line 
guilty  ..re  wc  if  we  abuse  it  to  the  piuposcs 
of  a sensual!  Our  crime  must  be  highly 
aggravated,  when  the  more  conveniences 
our  Maker  has  provided  tor  us,  we  are  so 
much  the  more  unmindful  of  the  task  he 
has  enjoined  us— when  by  his  granting  us 
what  may  satisfy  our  appetite,  we  are  in- 
duced w holly  to  consult  it,  and  make  our- 
selves slaves  to  it. 

Let  intemperance  in  oor  food  be  next 
considered,  as  the  lhamefullcat  debase- 
ment of  ourselves.  i 

Life,  as  we  have  been  wisely  taught  to 
consider  it,  ismurelhun  meat.  Man  could 
not  be  sent  into  the  world  but  for  quite 
different  purpo-.es,  than  merely  to  indulge 
his  palate.  He  has  an  undent .‘tiding 
given  him,  which  he  may  greatly  ini  prove ; 
many  .nr*  the  perfections  which  In  is  qua 
lifted  to  attain  ; much  good  to  his  i'cliow- 
crentures  he  has  abilities  to  do:  and  all 
this  may  be  truly  said  of  all  mankind  ; all 
of  us  may  improve  onr  reason,  may  pro- 
ceed in  virtue,  may  be  useful  to  our  fel- 
low creatures.  There  are  none,  therefore, 
to  whom  it  is  not  the  foulest  reproach,  that 
their  bel'y  is  their  god — that  they  are 
more  solicitous  to  favour,  and  .thereby  to 
strengthen,  the  importunity  of  their  ap- 
petite, than  to  weaken  and  master  it,  by 
frequent  resistance  and  restraint.  The 
'reasonable  being  is  to  be  always  under  the 
influence  of  reason  ; it  is  his  excellence, 
l is  prerogative,  to  be  so  : whatever  is  an 
•hindrance  to  this  degrades  him,  reflects  on 
him  di. grace  and  contempt.  And  as  our 
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reason  and  appetite  are  in  a constant  op« 
pn-.il!.  .11  to  eat  It  other,  there  is  no  indulging 
tliclaltir,  without  lessening  the  power  of 
the  tinnier:  if  onr  appetite  is-not  govern- 
ed bv,  it  will  govern  our  reason,  and  make 
its, tini.it  pi ti.ii  nt  suggestions,  its  wisest 
counsel t,  to  be  unheeded  and  slighted. 

The  fewer  the  wants  ot  any  bring  are, 
we  must  consider  it  as  so  much  the  more 
perfect;  since  thereby  it  is  le-s  dependent, 
and  has  less  of  its  happiness  without  itself. 
W in  n wc  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  Iicmga 
above  us,  we  ratmot  but  attribute  to  the 
higher  orders  of  them,  still  farther  removes 
In. in  our  own  weakness  ami  indigence, 
till  we  reach  God  himself,  and  exempt 
him  from  wants  of  every  kind. 

Knowing  thus  what  must  be  ascribed 
to  natures  superior  to  ours,  we  cannot  be 
ignorant,  what  is  our  own  best  recom- 
mendation ; by  what  our  nature  is  raised ; 
w in-rein  its  worth  is  distinguished. 

lobe  without  any  wants,  is  the  Divine 
prerogative;  our  praise  is,  that  sve-adduot 
to  tlie  number  of  those,  to  which  we  were 
appointed — that  we  leave  none  we  can 
avoid — that  we  have  none  from  our  own 
miscon  'net.  In  tins  we  atiniti  the  utmost 
degree  ol  perfection  within  our  reach. 

On  the  other  baud,  when  fancy  has 
multiplied  our  necessities — when  we  owe 
I know  not  how  many  to  ourselves — 
when  our  ease  is  made  dependent  on  de- 
licacies, to  which  our  Maker  never  sub- 
jected it — when  the  cravings  of  our  lux- 
ury bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  oar 
natural  hunger,  what  a degenerate  race 
do  we  become!  What  do  we  hilt  Milk 
our  rank  in  the  crration. 

He  whose  voraciousness  prevents  his  be- 
ing satisfied,  liil  lie  IS  loaded  to  tlie  full  of 
wli  it  he  is  able  to  hear,  who  rats  to  tlie 
inmost  extent  ot  what  he  can  rat,  is  a mere 
brute,  and  one  of  the  lowest  kind  of  brutes ; 
the  generality  nt  them  obscn  ln>;  a just 
moderation  iii  their  food — when  duly  re- 
lieved m'<  king  no  inure,  and  forbearing 
even  uli.it  is  b<  fore  them.  Hut  below  any 
biutc  rs  hr,  who  by  indulging  himself, 
lias  contrarteil  wants,  tioni  which  nature 
exempted  hint;  who  niu-t  heiiindchung  y 
bv  art,  must  have  his  food  undergo  the 
most  unwholesome  preparations,  before  he 
can  be  inclined  to  taste  it ; only  relishing 
what  is  ruinous  to  Ills  I calth ! his  life  sup- 
ported by  w hat  necessarily  shortens  it.  A 
part  this,  which,  when  acted  by  him,  who 
lias  reason,  reduction, foresight  given  him, 
wants  a name  to  represent  it  in  ihe'fult  of 
ib  deformity.  With  privileges  so  far  be- 

yond 
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yrmd  those  of  the  creatures  (xlow  us;  how 
great  is  our  baseness,  our  guilt,  if  those 
endowments  are  so  far  abused,  that  they 
serve  us  but  to  find  out  the  means  of  more 
grossly  corrupting  ourselves! 

I cannot  quit  this  head,  without  remark- 
ing it  to  be  no  slight  argument  of  the  dis- 
honour we  incur  bv  gluttony,  that  nothing 
is  more  carefully  avoided  in  a well-bred 
company,  nothing  would  be  thought  by 
such  more  brutal  and  rude,  than  the  dis- 
covery of  any  marks  of  our  having  ate  in- 
tempcrately — of  onr  having  exceeded  that 
proportion  of  food,  which  is  proper  for 
our  nourishment.  Dean  Holton. 

§ 132.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 

Sect.  Ilf. 

To  consider,  further,  excess  in  onr  food' 
as  hastening  our  death,  and  Inui^ng  on 
us  the  most  painful  diseases. 

It  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  preservation  of  life,  loan  tem- 
perance. 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  actually  so ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  human  body  shews 
that  it  must  be  so. 

They  who  describe  tire  golden  age,  or 
the  age  of  innocence,  and  near  a thousand 
years  of  life,  represent  the  customary  Ibod 
of  it  as  the  plainest  and  most  simple. 

Whether  animal  lood  was  at  all  used 
before  the  flood,  is  questioned  : we  cer- 
tainly find,  long  alr.-r  it,  that  fan's  mak- 
ing a fea-t  is  described  by  his  baking  un- 
leavened bread. 

Abraham  entertained  those,  whom  he 
considered  of  such  emineuee,  as  thnt,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sriiplure,  “ he  ran  to 
••  meet  them  from  the  lent  door,  and  liow- 
“ ed  himself  to  the  ground;'' — Abraham's 
entertainment,  I sav,  of  persons  thus  ho- 
nmir<d  by  lum,  ua.otdv  with  a calf,  with 
cakes  of  me.r.  wilh  huttrr  and  milk. 

Gideon's  hospitality  towards  t!  e mo«t 
illustriousof  guests, si  eweditsell  inktbiiig 
a kid  i f the  goats  , and  we  read  that  Jesse, 
looked  upon  this  to  be  a present,  winch 
hi-  prime  would  not  disdain. 

I’rrhaps  n r tender  would  rather  take  a 
meal  with  some  of  the  worthies  of  profane 
history,  than  with  those,  whom  the  sacred 
has  recorded. 

i will  be  his  introducer.  lie  shall  he  a 
guest  at  an  entertainment,  which  was,  cer- 
tainly, designed  to  be  a splendid  one ; since 
if  was  made  by  Achilles  lor  three  such  con- 
wd-Tai.lc  persons  as  Phoenix,  Ajax,  and 
h:'j  ssci,  pci  so;)*,  whom  l.c  himself  repre- 
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sents  as  being,  of  all  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
those  whom  he  most  honours. 

He  w ill  easily  be  believed  herein  ; for 
this  de  clarntion  is  scarce  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  he  and'his  friends,  Patroclus 
and  Automedon,  severally  employ  them- 
selves in  making  up  the  fire— chopping 
the  meat,  and  putting  it  into  the  pot — Or, 
if  Mr.  Pope  be  allowed  to  describe  their 
tasks  on  this  occasion  : 

Patroclus  o'er  the  biasing  fire 

I tears  in  a brazen  v-se  three  cbintt  entire  : 

The  brasen  v,ie  Auton'edim  sustains. 

Which  Jt/tb  potber.  iherp,  and  ROJt  contains) 
Acluiles  at  the  xenial  least  presides, 

't  he  pans  (rails tlxes,  a:  d with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  P ihoclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise  j 
1 he  tent  is  brighten'd  with  the  namg  blase. 

But  who  is  dressing  the  fish  and  fowls? 
This  feast,  alas ! furnishes  neither.  The 
ptx  t is  so  very  bad  a caterer,  that  he  pro- 
vides nothing  of  that  kind  for  his  hcroe* 
on  this  occasion ; or,  on  another,  even  for 
the  luxurious  Phseacians.  Such  sample* 
these  ot  Homer's  entertainments,  as  will 
gain  entire  credit  to  what  is  said  of  them  in 
Plutarch,"  that  w e must  rise  almost  hungry 
“ from  them."  Symp.  Lib.ii.  Qu,  10. 

Should  the  blind  bard  be  considered  as 
a stroller — keeping  low  company,  and 
therefore,  in  the  feasts  he  makes  for  the 
great,  likely  more  to  regard  the  quantity 
of  tlie  food  which  he  provides  for  them, 
than  the  kind  of  it : would  you  rather  be 
one  of  Virgil's  guests,  as  he  lived  in  ait 
age,  when  good  eating  was  understood—* 
conversed  with  people  of  rank — knew 
w hat  dishes  they  like  <1,  and  would  there- 
fore not  fail  to  place  such  before  them  ? 

Y eu  shall  then  be  the  gitefl  of  the  Ko- 
rn:’n poet — Do  you  ehuse  beef, or  mutton- 
won  Id  you  be  helped  to  pork,  or  do  you 
prefer  goat's-  flesh  ? You  have  no  stomach 
tor  such  soi  l of  diet.  He  has  nothing  else 
lor  you,  unless  Polyphemus  will  spare  you 
a leg  oran  aim  ot  one  of  the  poor  Greeks 
lie  is  earing;  or  unless  you  will  join  the 
haif-diowued  crew,  and  take  a bit  of  the 
stags,  which  are  dressed  as  soon  as  killed  j 
or  unless  you  are  « great  lover  of  bread 
and  apples,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  vonf 
hunger,  will,  in  the  language  of  Ascauiiw, 
eat  your  table. 

Dido,  indeed,  gives  JEncas  and  Ms  coin* 
panions  a most  splendid  entertainment,  as 
far  as  numerous  attendants  constitute  one ; 
but  the  poet  mentions  nothing,  that  the 
heroes  had  toent,  except  bread  ; whatever 
else  was  got  for  them,  he  includes  in  the 
general  term  Dopes ; which,  in  ether  pans 
1 3 of 
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of  the  .E'.nrid,  is  applied  to  all  the  coarse 
fare  already  mentioned. 

As  the  luxury  of  mankind  increased, 
tlieir  live,,  shortened  : the  half  ot  Abra- 
ham's age  became  tegai  ded  as  a stretch, 
tar  lieyond  the  customary  period.  So  in 
profane  history  we  find,  that  when  the 
arts  of  luxury  were  unknown  in  Home, 
its  seven  kings  reigned  a longer  tirm, 
than,  afterwards,  upon  the  pretaieucy  ot 
those  arts,  was  completed  by  its  first 
twenty  emperors. 

Such  persons,  indred,  among  the  an- 
cients, whose  precepts  and  prac  tier  mo»t 
recomnirtidcd  tem|ienince  in  diet,  were 
eminent  instances  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  it,  in  the  health  preserved,  and  long 
hie  attained  by  it. 

Gorgias  lived  10*  years. 

Hip|>ocratds  reached,  according  to  some 
writers,  his  I (Mill  year;  according  to 
others  iiis  lOylh. 

Pythagoras,  of  whom  it  was  observed, 
that  he  was  never  known  toeat  to  satiety 
lived  to  near  100  years;  if  Jambluti* 
may  be  credited.  D.  Eaertiu*  says,  mat 
according  to  most  writers  He  was,  w lien 
he  lost  Ins  life,  in  his  (Kith  year.  Out  of 
bis  school  came  Empedocles,  who  lived, 
as  some  say,  to  lot) ; and  Xenophihis, 
who  lived  to  alwve  105. 

Zeno  lived  to  : his  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor Cleantlies  to  <19. 

Diogenes,  when  lie  died,  was  about  J)0. 

l’lato  readied  his  hist  year;  and  his 
follower  Xcnocrates  his  Bflh. 

Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  I-aceda*- 
monians,  who,  when  they  obeyed  his 
laws,  were  not  less  distinguished  by  llitir 
abstemiousness  than  by  their  fortitude, 
lived  to  85  ; and  tlieir  King  Agcsilans 
took  pay  of  Tuchos  at  mo  s altciwuids 
. assisted  NectaneUn  ; and,  having  esta- 
blished him  in  his  kingdom,  died,  111  his 
return  to  Sparta,  at  84. 

Cato,  tlie Censor d*  introduced  byTully 
representing  himself  as,  wheu  in  Ins  84th 
year,  able  to  assist  in  the  senate— tn  S|>rak 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
bis  triends  and  ucpcndents  the  assistance 
which  they  might  want  troni  him. 

Lucian  introduces  his  account  of  long- 
lived  persons,  with  the  observation,  that 
il  might  he  of  use,  as  shewing  that  they, 
who  took  the  most  care  of  tlieir  bodies 
and  minds,  lived  the  longest,  and  enjoyed 
the  best  health. 

To  come  nearer  to  onr  own  times  : the 
discos  cry  ot  a new  world  has  continued  tbe 


observations  fcmi«bed  by  tlie  old  ; that 
in  tho-r.  countries,  where  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  diet  has  been  used,  the 
greatest  length  ot  life  has  been  attained. 

Of  thenneient  inbahitantsot  Virginia  we 
are  told,  '*  that  tlieir  elect  dish  was  msiz, 
and  that  they  drank  only  water : tl  at  their 
diseases  were  tew,  and  clnrtly  proceeded 
from  excessive  heats  or  colds."  All.  Gmy. 
vol.  v.  p.  7 1 1.  “ Some  of  tlieni  lived  to 
upw  irds  of  St  O years."  Pu  veil  as.  vol.  v. 
p.  tMrt.  “ 1 lie  sobriety  ot  the  anrii  nt  in- 
liabilauts  ol  Khmda  lengthened  their  lives 
ill  such  sort,  that  one  ot  their  kings,  sa\s 
Morgues,  told  me  he  was  three  bundled 
years  old  ; and  his  father,  whom  he  then 
shewed  me  alive,  was  titty  years  o'drr 
than  himself."  PuacHAff,  vol.  v.  p.ptil. 

1 And  it  we  now  srarrh  alter  particular 
instances  of  persons  read  ing  to  extreme 
old  age,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  not  re- 
sort tor  them  to  courts  and  palaces  ; t* 
the  dwellings  of  the  great  or  the  wealthy ; 
but  to  tbe  cells  ot  the  re)  gious,  or  to  cot- 
tages; to  the  habitations  of  sach,  w hose 
hunger  is  their  sauce,  and  to  whom  a 
wholesome  meal  is  a sufficiently  delicate 
one. 

Msitha  Waterhouse,  of  the  township  of 
Norm  liirrtcy  in  Ymkshirr, died  about  the 
yer  I/ll.  in  thr  lOfih  year  of  her  ages 
her  maiden  si-ter.  Hesler  Jager.nl  the  same 
place,  died  in  i/ld,  in  the  Itl/lb  year  of 
lier  age.  '1  hey  had  both  ut  llitm  relief 
trom  the  township  of  Bierley  nigh  nny 
years.  Abridgment  of  Phil.  Irons.  by 
Joses,  veil.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  1 15. 

jtr.  Harrev.  in  his  anatomical  account 
of  T.  Parr,  who  du  d in  the  15 p i vrarot 
liis  age,  savs — that  it  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  and  air,  lie  ii’igltl.  perhaps,  have 
lived  a good  sv  Infer  h nger.  His  Uiel  was 
old  cheese,  milk,  eta  1 sc  bread,  small  lierr, 
at  d wliey. 

Dr,  'I'.  Hohimnn  says  of  H.  Jr  -kins, 
the  lislierman,  who  tovi  d lot)  years,  that 
Ins  diet  was  coal  v and  sour. 

l)r.  M.  Lister,  having  men  tinned  several 
old  persons  ol  Craven  to  York>bnc,says— 
'11k-  food'ot  all  lilts  mimniainons  mutiny 
is  exceeding  coarse.  Air  of  Phil.  7 raps. 
by  I aiwrnoae,  vnl.iii.  p.  .rU/.&c. 

Buchanan  sjicaks  ot  a fisherman  in  his 
own  time,  who  married  at  1110,  went  out 
in  his  little  fishing  boat  in  the  roughest 
weather  at  >40,  and  al  last  did  not  dir  of 
any  painful  distemper,  hot  merely  worn 
out  by  age.  Her.  Sint.  Hist.  lib.  i.  ad  fin. 

Pluurch  mentions  our  couiitiyinen  as, 
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Ih  hi«  time.  growing  old  at  120.  To  ac- 
count tor  tins,  as  lie  does,  from  tlieir  cli- 
mate, seems  less  rational  than  to  ascribe  it 
to  tlieir  way  of  living,  as  related  by  Dio 
dorus  Sirulus,  who  Irlls  u— that  tl.cirdiet 
W.is  simple,  and  that  they  were  utter  stran- 
gers to  the  delicate,  fare  ot  the  wealthy. 

In  our  several  neighbourhoods  we  all 
of  us  see,  tnat  they  who  least  consult  tlieir 
appetite,  who  least  give  way  to  its  wati- 
tonness  or  voraciousness, attain,  generally, 
toyrars  far  em  ceding  theirs,  who  deny 
Ihrinsrlvps  nothing  they  can  relish,  and 
conveniently  procure. 

Homan  lite,  indeed,  being  exposed  to 
so  many  thousand  accidents,  its  end  being 
hastened  by  such  a prodigious  diversity  of 
means,  there  is  no  care,  we  can  take  ot 
ourselves,  in  any  cm-  trspert,  that  will  he 
our  effectual  preservative ; but,  allowing 
tor  casualties  and  differences  in  constitu- 
tions, we  every  where  perceive,  that  the 
age  of  those,  who  neglect  ihe  rules  of 
temperance,  is  of  a much  shorter  date 
than  theirs,  hy  whom  these  rules  arc 
carefully  followed. 

Aud  if  we  attend  to  our  structure,  it 
must  thence  be  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Dean  Holton. 

$ 133.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating. 

Sect.  IV. 

The  human  body  may  t.e  consider,  d as 
composed  of  a great  variety  of  tubes,  in 
which  their  proper  fluid  is  in  a per]ietual 
motion.  Our  health  is  according  to  the 
condition,  in  which  these  vessels  and  this 
fluid  are. 

The  ruptured,  or  too  re’axcd,  or  too  ri- 
gid state  of  the  one  : and  the  redundancy 
or  deficiency,  the  resolved  or  viscid,  the. 
acescent  or  the  putrescent  state  of  the 
other,  is  a disorder  in  our  frame.  Whe- 
ther our  excess  hi*  in  t e quantity  or  qua- 
hty  of  aliment,  we  must  suffer  by  it,  in 
mute  nr  other  of  these  wage. 

By  the  stomach  being  frequently  load- 
ed, that  fulness  ot  t e ves-els  ensues  by 
which  t he  fibres  are  weakens d — the  circu- 
lation becomes  languid — perspiration  is 
lessened— obstructions  are  formed — the 
humours  become  viscid  and  soon  putrid. 

In  the  progress  to  this  last  state,  differ- 
ent diseases  take  place.accurdiug  to  tbege- 
neral  strength  or  weakness  of  the  solids,  or 
accordingtothe  debility  of  some  particular 
organ  j according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
air  ; according  to  our  rest  or  motion ; ac- 
cording u>  the  wartuth  iu  which  we  keep. 
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or  the  cold  to  •which  we  expose  ourselves, 
See. 

Excess  may  he  in  the  quantity  of  our 
food , not  only  w hen  we  eat  so  a,  iiitiui'- 
llicn  the  stoma  It ; hut  likewise,  when  otlr 
tm  als  liear  not  a just  proportion  to  our 
labour  or  exercise. 

We  are  tempted  to  exceed  in  the  quan- 
tity ol  our  food,  hy  the  seasoning  ot  it, 
or  by  the  variety  of  it. 

The  stimulus  of  sauce  servrs  but  to  ex- 
cite a false appvtitn — to  make  useat  much 
more  than  we  should  do,  it  out1  diet  were 
quite  simple. 

The  effect  is  the  same,  when  our  meal  is 
composed  of  several  kinds  of  food:  theirdif- 
frrent  last's  are  ,o  many  induce  ru  nits  to  rx- 
et  ss,  as  t hey  ace  so  many  provocations  toeat 
beyond  u itat  u ill  satisfy  our  natural  wants. 

And  thus,  i ho*  we  were  nevrr  to  touch 
a dish,  which  had  its  relish  from  any  the 
least  unwholesome  ingredient ; tho'  rnr 
dir  t were  the  plainest,  and  nothing  came 
ever  before  us,  tiiat  had  any  ot  her  elegance 
than  from  the  season,  in  w hich  it  was 
brought  to  our  table,  or  tlie  place  in  which 
it  appeared  there;  we  yet  might  greatly 
hut  t ourselves  : we  might  be  as  imem|>e- 
rale,  and  as  speedily  drstroy  ourselves  hy 
our  intem|x.ranee  with  roast  and  boiled 
meat,  as  w ith  fricassees  and  ragouts. 

The  quality  of  our  aliment  may  be  mis- 
chievous to  us,  either  as  universally  pre- 
judicial to  the  human  constitution,  or  as 
unsuitable  to  our  own  ; — unsuitable  to  the 
weakness  of  our  whole  frame,  or  to  some 
defect  in  the  formation  of  a part  of  it,  nr 
to  that  taint  w e have  in  us,  from  the  dis- 
rates or  vices  of  tlieir  parents. 

We  may  he  greatly  prejudiced  bv  the 
kind  of  our  food,  in  many  other  ways; 
ami  we,  ordinarily,  are  so,  by  not  regarding 
what  agrees  with  the  climate,  in  wliirh  we 
are — what  with  the  country  we  inhabit— 
w hat  w ith  the  manner  of  life  wc  lead. 

From  the  great  heat  that  spices  ^occa- 
sion, and  trom  the  length  of  time  they 
continue  it,  we  may  truly  say,  that  their 
copious  and  daily  use  in  food  must  be  in- 
jurious to  all  constitutions. 

So  for  salted  meats, the  hurt  that  maybe 
feared  from  them,  when  they  are  our  con- 
stant meals,  is  easily  co'lectcd,  front  n« 
irritation  they  must  came  in  their  passage 
thro' the  body — from  the  injury,  that  hum 
hence  ensue  to  its  finer  membranes — from 
the  numerous  acrid  particles,  that  must 
hereby  be  lodged  in  the  poresof  thcskiii.t  e 
obstructions  which  this  must  produce,  au-t 
1 3 tltc 
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the  large  quantity  of  perspirable  matter 
which  will,  therefore,  be  detained  in,  and 

consequently,  greatly  fon!  the  blood 

from  the  drearilul  symptoms,  that  attend 
a high  degree  of  the  scurvy  ; the  relief  of 
which  bv  vegetables,  by  fresh  meat,  by 
liquids  fittest  to  remove  the  effects  of  a 
muriatic  cause,  plainly  shews  them  to  be 
owing  to  such  a cause. 

Whatever  has  the  hant-gont  may  be 
ooked  upon  as  consisting  of  such  active 
particles,  as  cannot  but  make  our  frequent 
eating  of  it  very  dangerous — as  must  ren- 
der it  much  fitter  to  be  used  as  physic, 
than  as  food. 

From  a mixture  of  meats,  each  of  them 
wholesome  in  its  kind,  a bad  chyle  may 
be  formed  : and  the  rule  in  physic  is, 
that  an  error  in  the  first  digestion  will  not 
be  mended  in  the  second. 

A delicate  consti'ution  is  speedi’y,  ei- 
ther quite  destroyed,  or  irrecoverably  dis- 
ordered, when  the  diet  is  not  exactly 
adapted  to  it — is  not  such  as  least  irritates, 
as  least  beats,  as  is  most  easily  concocted, 
as  soonest  passes  out  of  the  body , and  leaves 
the  fewest  impurities  beliind  it  there. 

The  weakness,  or  the  wrong  formation, 
of  a part  of  our  frame  is,  generally,  a rail 
to  the  utmost  care  about  our  food ; and  as 
our  observing  this  may  extend  our  life, 
even  under  cither  of  those  circumstances, 
as  far  as  we  could  have  hoped  it  would 
have  been  prolonged,  if  wc  had  been  with- 
out any  such  defect ; so  our  failure  therein 
tnav,  in  a very  short  time,  be  fatal  to  us. 

The  most  simple  aliment  will,  perhaps, 
be  unable  to  hinder  our  feeling,  in  some 
degree,  the  bad  consequences  of  ti  e dis- 
eases, or  irregularities  of  our  parents:  but 
how  far  they  shall  afreet  us,  depends,  very 
often,  in  a great  measure,  upon  ourselves. 

They  may  neither  much  contract  the 
term,  nor  much  interrupt  the  comfort,  of 
life,  if  we  will  make  hungrr  our  sauce, 
and,  in  every  meal  wc  eat,  regard  the  dis- 
tempers we  inherit;  but  early,  alas ! and 
heavy  will  our  sufferings  be,  our  years  few 
and  full  of  uneasiness,  when,  without  any 
auch  regard,  our  taste  is  directed  by  that 
of  the  sound  and  athletic — when  the  soli- 
citations of  appetite  lend  us  to  forget  the 
reasons  we  have  to  re-train  it. 

In  this  climate  and  country,  where,  for 
po  many  months  in  the  year,  the  ruticulaf 
discharges  are  so  small — where  the  a r so 
often,  so  suddenly,  and  to  so  great  a de- 
gree, varies  it*  equilibrium,  and  wlv-reour 
vessels,  therefore,  arc  as  iicquemly,  as 


suddenly,  and  as  greatly  contracted  or  ex- 
panded— where  fogs  so  mueh  abound, 
and  so  much  contribute  to  impair  die  elas- 
ticity of  our  fibres— to  binder  both  the 
proper  secretions  and  excretions — to  de- 
stroy tile  due  texture  of  the  blood,  and 
vitiate  our  whole  habit,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous, what  we  have  to  tear,  when  our  ali- 
ment hurls  us  in  the  same  way  with  our 
air — when  the  one  heightens  the  disorder 
to  which  we  are  exposed  by  the  oilier. 

An  inattention  to  the  nutriment  fit  for 
us,  when  we  seldom  use  any  exercise,  or, 
always,  very  gentle — when  our  life  is  se- 
dentary, cither  front  the  business  by  which 
we  maintain  ourselves,  or  from  our  iove  of 
ease,  or  from  our  literary  pursuits,  is  per- 
haps, as  fatal  to  us,  as  almost  any  instance 
of  wrong  conduct,  with  which  we  can  be 
chargeable.  By  high  feeding  and  little  or 
no  exercise,  wr  are  not  only  exposed  to 
the  most  dangerous  diseases,  but  we  nta  ke 
all  diseases  dangerous : we  make  those 
so,  which  would,  otherwise,  be  slight  and 
easily  tentoved— vve  do  not  only  subject 
ourselves  to  the  particular  maladies,  which 
have  their  rise  wholly  from  luxury,  but 
\ve  render  ourselves  more  liable  to  those, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  it.  Wc, 
then,  are  among  the  first,  who  are  seized 
with  the  distempers,  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  air  occasions. — We  are  must 
apt  to  receive  all  those  of  the  intei  tious 
kind — We  take  cold  whence  we  might 
least  tear  it ; and  find  its  immediate  cmj- 
seqm  nee,  a malignant  or  an  inthniiniumry 
fever,  or  some  oilier  disease  equulir  to 
be  dreaded. 

A writer  in  physic  of  the  first  rank  as- 
serts, that  our  diet  is  the  chief  cause  of  all 
our  diseases— that  other  causes  only  lake 
effect  trom  the  disposition  of  our  body, 
and  tile  slat-  ot  its  hummus. 

There  is,  I am  persuaded,  much  truth  in 
this  assertion.  For,  as  in  countries,  where 
the  inhabitants  greatly  indulge  themselves, 
few  die  of  old  age ; so  where  a strict  tempe- 
rance is  observed,  few  die  but  of  old  age. 
We  find,  likewise,  persons,  as  Socrates 
for  instance,  who,  by  their  regular  living, 
have  preserved  themselves  from  the  in- 
fection of  a disease,  that  has  made  the 
cruellest  havock  around  them.  VTc  \ier- 
crivr,  also,  the  restorers  of  health  usually 
attempting  its  recovery  by  some  or  other 
discharge,  by  draining  th  - body  in  some 
way  or  other.  And  if  evacuation  is 
the  cure  of  our  disorders,  we  roav  jn-t- 
ly  think,  l .al  repletion  is  tlicir  must 
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grnrrd  cause.  But  it' this  mnv  admit  of  spectacledowe then  frequently  affix’d  !'6ut 
a dispute,  which,  I think,  it  Iwrdly  can  memory,  our  wit,  our  sense  almost  u holly 
do;  yet  it  is  on  all  liauds  agreed — that  destroyed — there  remains  scarce  allowing 
there  are  several  distempers,  to  which  few  a conjecture  to  hr  formed  tlimce,  what  they 
are  subirct  bet  for  want  of  self-denial  in  have  bten — the  ruins  ot  the  man  "hardly 
themselves,  or  their  ancestors— -that  most  furnishing  a trnceot  hi  former ornaments, 
ot  these  disUnipers  are  of  the  patnfullest  Mo  t ot  t’  ose  diseasrs,  whir'll  t Usury 
sort,  avid  that  some  ot  them  are  such  ns  wr  brings  upon  our  hedies  tre,  indre<t,  a qta- 
for  years  lament,  without  the  least  hope  of  dual  impairing  of  our  intellectual  families  i 
fecoverv,  and  under  an  absolnte  certainty,  the  mind  sIi.-hv-s  die  disorder  of  its  com- 
that  the  longer  they  continue  npon  us  the  panion,  arts  as  that  pcrtiii's,  discover  4 
more  grievously  they  will  distress  us;  the  greater  or  less  capacity,  according  to  IM 
acuteness  of  our  sutlrrings  from  them  will  other's  more  or  less  perfect  stale.  Ant!  a* 
be  constantly  increasing.  Dean  Bolton.  the  body,  when  dead,  is  totally  unfit  to 

be  acted  upon  by  the  soul ; so  the  nearer 
§ 134.  On  Intemperance  in  Eating.  it  is  brought  to  death  by  our  gluttony, 

the  more  we  increase  its  unfitness  to  dis« 
Sr.CT.  V.  play,  by  how  noble  a principle  it  is  actus 

Let  me,  also,  consider  intemperance  in  nted — what  flic  extent  of  tltosc  is,  w hich 
what  we  eat,  as  frequently  interrupting  the  bounty  of  our  infinitely  good  and 
the  use  of  our  nobler  faculties ; and  sure,  powerful  Creator  has  afforded-  us. 
at  length,  greatly  to  enfeeble  them.  How  It  only  remains  that  1 consider,  how 
long  is  it  before  we  are  really  ourselves,  ruinous  the  excess  1 am  censuring  is  to 
aftcrour stomachhasreceived its/irV hmd!  our  fortune;  ami  to  what  a mean  depen- 
L'adet  it, our  senses  ared  tilled,  our  on  nmry  deuce,  to  what  tile  dishonest  practices,  it 
cloudcd.hcavitiessandstupidityposscxsus:  often  reduces  us. 

some  hours  must  pass,  before  our  vivacity  There  are  few  estates,  that  can  bear  Ihd 
returns,  before  reason  can  again  actxvitbits  expence,  into  which  what  is  called  an  e!e- 
faU  vigour.  The  man  is  not  seen  to  ad-  gant  table  will  draw  us.  It  is  not  only  thrf 
vantage,  his  real  abilities  are  not  to  be  dis-  price  of  vtbal  is  set  before  us,  that  sve  are 
covered,  till  the  etfrets  of  his  gluttony  are  here  to  regard,  but  the  waste  that  the  v;i- 
removed,  till  his  constitution  has  thrown  nisiers  to  our /u  rury  occasion — their  rapine' 
ort  the  weight  that  oppressed  it.  — the  example  they  set  to  nil,  who  are  con- 

Tlte  liours  preceding  a plentiful  meal,  cerncd  in  our  affairs,  and  the  disqualifi- 
or  those,  which  succeed  its  entire  digest  inn,  cation,  under  which  wc  put  ourselves  to 
are,  we  all  find,  such  in  which  wc  art-  tit-  look  into  them. 

test  to  transact  our  affairs,  in  which  all  the  He  who  is  determined  to  please  his  pa- 
act  idf  the  understanding  nfe  best  exerted,  late  at  any  price,  infects  riot  only  those 
How  small  a part  of  his  time  i-  there-  - about  him  with  his  extravagant  turn  ; but 
fore,  the  luxurious  man  himseli  ’ What  gites  them  opportunities  of  defrauding 
between  I be  length  of  his  t rpast — thespace  him,  which  are  seldom  neglected.  His 
during  which  l.e  Is,  as  it  were,  slnpified  house  is  the  resort  of  the  worst  of  ntatr- 
by  bis  excess  in  them — the  many  liours  kind  ; for  such  they  always  are,  whom  a 
of  sleep  that  lie  wants  to  retre-h,  and  of-  well  spread  table  assembles ; and  who,  by' 
tier  Lise  to.  strengthen  him;  within  how  applaudiiigtheprofuseness  that  ftfeds  them, 
small  a compass  is  that  portion  of  his  life  bv  extolling,  as  proofs  of  a refined  under- 
brought,  in  which  his  rational  | lowers  are  standing,  ‘what  are  the  surest  marks  of  a 
fitly  displayed!  weak  one,  or  rather  of  the  total  want  of 

In  the  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  full  one,  liuTry  on  the  ruin,  that  was,  othcr- 
slrengtltof  manhood, an  uncontrolled  gra-  wise,  with  too  thnrlt  speed  advancing, 
tification  of  appetite  allows  only  sltort  in-  Bur  small  is  their  number,  whom  it  con- 
tervals  of  clear  apprehension,  of  close  at-  cerns  to  lie  fold,  how  a large  fortune  may' 
temion,  and  the  f ree  use  of  our  judgment : be  reduced : how  the  making  an;/  mnst  be 

but  if,  either  through  an  uncommonly  firm  hindered,  is  the  argument  in  which  the 
constitution, or  by  spending  all  those  hours  generality  are  interested.  The  hindrance 
io  exercise,  which  are  not  passed  at  our  ta-  is  the  sure,  the  undeniable  consequence  of 
Wes  or  iu  our  beds,  we  are  enabled,  not-  giving  way  to  our  appetite.  I have  al- 
wttbstasding  such  gratification,  to  reach  B ready  observed,  what  hurt  our  very  catxi- 
(oore  advanced  age ; what  a melancholy  city  often  receives  from  it— to  w hat  a'dc- 
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gree  cmr  intellect  is  at  length  impaired  by 
it : I may,  further,  truly  represent  it  as  al- 
ways indisposing  us  to  tliat  diligence,  to 
that  application,  without  which  no  science 
is  to  be  mastered,  no  art  learned,  no  busi- 
ness well  conducted,  no  valuable  accom- 
plishment, of  any  kind,  obtair.td 

Let  us  have  our  support,  and  seek  the 
increase  of  our  store,  lrotn  our  tralhc,  or 
from  our  labour ; it  it  plain,  that  he  who 
indulges  himself  less  than  we  do,  as  he 
reeds  less  to  maintain  him  than  we  do,  so 
he  can  sell,  or  can  work,  cheaper,  and 
must,  therefore,  make  those  advantages, 
which  we  are  not  to  expect ; must  by  his 
leSscr  gains  be,  at  length,  enriched,  while 
we,  with  our  larger,  shall  be  in  a constant 
poverty. 

A still  worse  effect  of  our  luxurious  turn 
T reckou  those  mean  and  base  practices,  to 
which  it  teolpts  us.  When  the  plain  meal, 
that  our  scanty’  circumstances,  after  a libe- 
ra! and  expensive  education,  tumish,  can- 
not convent  us;  and  we  must  either  live 
at  another's  table,  or  provide  a chargeable 
entertainment  at  our  own ; w e descend  to 
the  vilest  flattery,  the  most  sen  dc  com- 
plaisance ; every  generous  sentiment  is 
exlingui.hcd  in  us ; we  soon  become  fully 
convinced,  that  he,  who  w ill  often  eat  at 
another's  cost,  must  be  subject  to  ano- 
tlicr's  humours,  must  countenance  him  in 
his  follies  - and  comply  w ith  him  in  his 
vices. 

Let  his  favour  at  length  exempt  us  fit  :u 
so  dishonourable  an  attendance,  by  fur- 
nishing us  with  tlie  means  of  basing  plenty 
a!  home  ; yet  w hat  is  plenty  to  tire  luxu- 
rious? His  wantonness  increases  w ith  his 
income ; and,  always  needy,  he  is  always 
dependent.  Hence  no  sense  01  his  birth 
or  education,  of  honour  or  conscience,  is 
any  check  upou  him ; he  is  the  mean 
drudge,  the  abandoned  tool  of  his  feeder, 
of  whoever  will  be  at  the  charge  of  grati- 
fying his  palate 

So  if  our  trade  he  our  maintenance,  as 
no  tiiir  gains  can  answer  the  rxpence, 
which  what  is  called  good  eating  occa- 
sions, w e are  soon  led  to  indirect  artilices, 
to  fraudulent  dealing,  to  the  most  tricking 
and  knavish  practices. 

In  a word,  neither  our  health  nor  life, 
neither  our  credit  nor  fortune,  neither  our 
virtue  nor  understanding,  liave  any  secu- 
rity but  from  our  temperance.  The  great- 
est blessings,  which  are  here  enjoy  ed  by 
us,  have  it  tor  their  source. 


Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  fullest  esc 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  longest. 

Hence  it  is,  that  w e fear  not  to  be  poor, 
and  are  sure  to  be  independent. 

Hence  disease  and  pain  are  removed 
from  us,  our  dreay  advances  insensibly, 
and  the  approaches  ot  death  are  as  gentle 
as  those  nt  sleep. 

Hence  it  is  w e free  ourselves  from  all 
temptations  to  a base  or  ungenerous  ac- 
tion. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  passions  are  calmed, 
our  lusts  subdued,  the  purity  of  our  hearts 
preserved,  and  a virtuous  conduct  llirough- 
ont  made  easy  to  us. 

When  it  is  made  so— when  by  the  ease, 
which  we  find  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
we  become  continued  therein — render  it 
liabitUal  to  us  ; we  have  then  that  quali- 
fication for  happiness  in  a future  state, 
which,  as  die  best  title  to  it,  affords  us  the 
best  grounds  to  expect  it.  Dean  Bolton. 

V 135.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinl.ing. 

Sect.  I. 

The  arguments  against  drunkenness, 
which  die  common  reason  of  mankind 
suggest*,  are  Uicse — 

ihe  contemptible  figure  which  it  gives 
us : 

The  hindrance  it  is  to  any  confidence 
being  reposed  in  us,  so  far  a*  our  secrecy 
is  concerned : 

'I  he  dangerous  adv  antage,  which  it  af- 
fords the  crafty  and  the  knavish  over  us-; 

Hie  bad  effects  which  it  liadi  on  our 
health ; 

The  prejudice  which  our  minds  receive 
from  it  : 

Its  disposing  11s  to  many  crimes,  and 
pict  uring  us  lor  the  greatest : 

’1  he  contemptible  figure  which  drunk- 
enness giv  es  us,  is  no  weak  argument  for 
avoiding  it. 

Every  reader  has  found  the  Spartaus 
mentioned  as  inculcating  sobriety  on  their 
children,  by  exposing  to  their  notice  the 
behav  iour  of  their  slave*  in  a drunken  fit. 
They  diaught,  that  were  they  to  apply 
wholly  to  lire  reason  of  the  youths,  it 
might  be  to  little  purpose : as  the  force  of 
die  arguments  which  they  used,  might  not 
lie  sufficiently  apprehended,  or  the  impress 
sion  thereof  might  be  toon  effaced  : but 
when  dicy  made  them  frequently  eye- 
witnesses of  all  die  madness  and  absurdi- 
ties, and  at  length  the  perfect  senselessness, 
which  die  immoderate  draught  occasioned } 
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Ihe  idol  of  the  vile  change  would  be  to 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  ils  beholders,  as  to 
render  them  utterly  averse  from  its  cause. 

Anti  may  wc  not  justly  conclude  it  to  be 
from  hence,  that  the  ulf-pring  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  accustomed  thus  to  disguise 
themselves,  often  prove  remarkably  sober  ? 
They  avoid,  in  tlicir  riper  years,  their  pa- 
rent's crime,  from  the  detestation  of  it, 
which  they  contracted  ill  their  earlier.  As 
to  most  other  vices,  their  debasing  circum- 
stances are  nut  tully  known  to  us,  till  we 
have  attained  a maturity  of  age,  nor  can 
we  then,  till  they  have  been  duly  attended 
to:  but  in  our  very  childhood,  at  our  first 
beholding  the  etircts  of  drunkenness,  we 
are  struck  with  astonishment,  that  a reason- 
able being  should  be  thus  changed— should 
he  induced  to  make  himself  such  an  object 
of  contempt  and  scorn.  And,  indeed,  wc 
must  have  die  man  in  the  almost  contempt, 
whom  we  hear  and  see  in  his  progress 
to  excess;  at  first,  tearing  you  with  his 
contentiousness  or  impertinence — mist.ik- 
ing  your  meaning,  and  hardly  knowing 
his  own— then,  faulterhig  in  his  speech— 
unable  to  get  through  an  entire  sentence — 
his  hand  trembling — his  eyes  swimming— 
his  legs  too  feeble  to  supjiort  him ; till,  at 
length,  you  only  know  the  human  crea- 
ture by  his  shape. 

I cannot  but  add,  that  were  one  of  any 
s-uisc  to  inn  e a just  notion  of  all  the  silly 
tilings  hr  says  or  (axis,  of  the  wretched 
appearance  which  he  makes  in  a drunken 
Jit,  he  could  not  want  a more  powerful 
argument  against  repeating  his  crime. 

But  as  none  of  us  are  inclined  to  tliiuk 
ill  of  ourselves,  we  nunc  of  us  will  know, 
how  fir  our  vices  expose  us;  we  allow 
diem  excuses,  which  liny  meet  not  u ith 
from  any  but  ourselves. 

This  is  the  case  of  all;  it  is  particularly 
(o  with  the  drunkcu ; many  of  w horn  their 
shame  would  undoubtedly  retonn,  could 
Iliey  be  brought  to  conceive,  how  much 
they  did  to  lie  ashamed  of. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  Unit  it  is  this  very 
consideration,  how  muthdrunkcimess  con- 
tributes to  make  a man  the  contempt  of 
ho  w ife — his  children — his  servants — of 
all  liis  sober  beholders,  w hich  has  been  Uie 
cause,  that  it  has  never  been  tire  reigning 
'ice,  among  a people  of  any  refinement  of 
manners  : uo,  it  Jias  only  prevailed  among 
llw  rude  and  savage,  among  those  of  grosser 
understandings,  and  less  delicacy  ol  senti- 
ment. Crimes,  as  there  are  in  all  men, 
fiteic  must  he  in  all  nations  j but  the  more 


civilized  have  perceived  drunkenness  to  be 
such  an  offence  against  common  decency, 
such  an  abandoning  one’s  self  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  scoffs  of  the  meanest,  that,  in 
whatever  else  they  might  transgress,  they 
would  not  do  it  in  this  particular;  but 
leave  a vice  of  such  a nature  to  die  wiki  and 
uncultivated — to  die  stupid  ar.d  uudisdu- 
guishing  part  ofmaukiud — to  those,  who 
had  no  notion  of  propriety  of  character, 
and  decency  of  conduct  How  lute  dxis  i ice 
became  die  reproach  of  our  countrymen. 
We  find  in  Mr.  Cambdcu's  Annuls.  Under 
die  year  15S1,  lie  has  this  observation — 
“ The  English,  who  hidierto  had,  of  all 
" the  northern  nations,  shewn  diemselves 
“ the  least  addicted  to  immoderate  drink - 
“ ing,  and  been  commended  for  their  so- 
“bricty,  first  learned,  in  these  wars  in 
“ the  Netherlands,  to  swallow  a large 
" quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  to 
‘‘destroy  their  own  health,  by  drinking 
" that  of  others.” 

Some  trace  of  our  ancient  regard  to  so- 
briety, we  may  seem  still  to  retain,  in  our 
use  of  tlie  term  sot ! which  carries  widi  it 
as  great  reproach  among  us,  as  OuoSaftf 
did  among  die  Greeks. 

There  is  a short  story  in  Rercsby’s  Me- 
moirs, very  proper  to  be  mcnUoncd  under 
diis  head. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Jeffries)  had  now 
like  to  hare  died  of  a fit  of  die  stone ; 
which  he  virtually  brought  upon  himself, 
by  a furious  debauch  of  wine,  at  Mr.  Al- 
derman Duncomb’s ; where  he,  die  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  others,  drank  themselves 
into  that  height  of  frenzy,  dial,  among 
friends,  it  was  whispered,  they  had  stripped 
into  their  shirts ; and  that  had  not  an  acci- 
dent prevented  diem,  they  had  got  upon 
a sign-post,  to  drink  die  King's  health ; 
which  w as  die  subject  of  much  derision, 
to  say  no  worse.  Dean  Button. 

§ 136.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 

brer.  II. 

A second  objection  to  drunkenness  is, 
that  it  hinders  any  confidence  being  re- 
posed in  us,  so  far  as  our  secrecy  is  con- 
cerned. 

Who  can  trust  (he  man,  that  is  not  mas- 
ter of  himself?  Wine,  as  it  lesseusour  cau- 
tion, so  it  prompts  us  to  speak  our  thoughts 
without  reserve ; when  it  Iras  sufficiently 
inflamed  us,  all  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence pass  for  the  apprehensions  of  cow- 
ardice; we  arc  regardless  of  consequences ; 
our  foresight  is  gone,  and  our  fear  with  it. 

Hero 
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Here  then  the  artful  person  property  in- 
troducing the  subject,  urging  us  to  enter 
upon  it — and,  after  th?f,  prarsinc,  or 
blaming,  or  contradicting  or  fpiestioning 
us,  is  soon  able  to  draw  from  us  what- 
ever information  he  desires  to  obtain. 

Our  discre  tion  never  outlasts  otir  sobrie- 
ty. Failings  which  it  most  concerns  us  to 
conceal, and  which, when  we  ate  nurse  ves, 
we  do  most  industriously  conceal,  we  usu- 
ally publish,  when  we  have  drank  t<»  ex- 
cess. The  man  is  then  clearly  seen,  with  all 
the  ill*  nalnrr  ami  bad qualit trom  which 
his  behaviour  in  bis  cooler  hours,  had  in- 
duced his  most  intimate  lii'  iids  to  believe 
him  wholly  tree.  We  miut  be  lost  to  re- 
fk  ction,  to  thought,  when  we  can  thus  far 
throw  off  our  di  .-guise.  And  what  is  it,  but 
our  thought  and  reflection,  that  ran  en- 
gage our  si  crecy  in  any  instance — that  can 
ever  be  a proper  chci  k upon  our  discourse 
— that  enables  us  to  distinguish  what  we 
may  speak,  ami  on  what  wc  ought  to  be 
silent  t Do  we  erase  to  be  in  a condition 
to  hide  the  deformities  in  ourselves,  which 
we  most  wish  to  have  concealed  ? On 
what  jioint,  then,  is  it  likely  that  wc  should 
be  reserved  } Whose  secrets  ran  he  keep, 
who  so  foully  betrays  his  own  ? 

It  may,  thirdly,  be  alleged  against 
drunkenness,  that  it  gives  the  crafty  and 
knavish  the  most  dangerous  advantage 
over  us. 

This  vice  pnts  us  into  the  very  circum- 
stances, in  which  eveiy  one  would  wish  us 
to  be,  who  had  a view  to  impose  upon  us, 
to  over-reach  us,  or  in  any  u ay  to  gain  his 
ends  of  us.  When  the  repeated  drat! .’lit 
has  disordered  us,  it  is  then,  that  only  by 
complying  with  our  humour,  and  joining, 
to  appearance,  in  our  madness,  we  may  be 
deluded  into  measures  the  most  prejudicial 
to  ns,  into  such  as  are  our  own  and  our 
families  utter  undoing.  It  is  then  that  our 
purse  is  wholly  at  the  merry  of  our  com- 
pany; wc  spend — wc  give — .vclrud — we 
lose.  What  unhappy  marriages  have  been 
then  concluded  ! What  ruinous  convey- 
ances have  been  then  marie  ! Hu  e secure 
soever  wo  may  apprehend  ourselves  from 
impositions  of  »o  very  pernicious  a nature : 
yet  more  or  fewer  we  must  have  to  fear 
from  drunkenness,  as  the  opportunities 
which  it  gives,  will  constantly  br  watched 
by  all,  who  have  any  design  upon  us : and 
if  we  are  known  frequently  to  disorder 
ourselves,  all  in  our  neighbourhood,  or 
among  our  acquaintance,  who  are  of  any 
seriousness  and  doteucyi  will  he  sure  to 


avoid  us,  and  leave  us  wholly  to  those, 
who  find  their  account  inassociating  with 
us  ; who,  white  they  can  make  us  their 
property,  will  be,  as  often  as  we  please, 

our  companions. 

A /hvrtt/i  argument  against  drunkenness 
is,  its  b.id  effects  upon  our  health.  Every 
art  of  it  is  a fever  tor  a time : and  whence 
have  we  more  reason  to  apprehend  nneof  a 
longer  rnnliminnce,  and  of  the  worst  cou- 
seijuesice?  Ourbloud  thus  tired,  none  can 
be  sure,  when  the  disorder  raised  in  it  will 
he  (piietrd,  whether  its  inl'ummatorv  state 
will  admit  of  a remedy:  in  several  thou* 
sands  it  has  been  toui.d  incapable  of  any  ; 
and  what  has  so  frequently  happened  to 
nthrrr,  may  justly  be  considered  as  likely 
to  bofal  lo.  By  the  same  absurd  reliance 
oil  a good  constitution,  through  which  they 
were  deceived,  we  may  be  so  likewise. 

Jlnt  supposing  the  mere  fever  (it  wearing 
off  with  tin*  drunken  oue;  how  fatal  would 
it  prove  to  be  tlien  seized  with  a distemper 
of  the  infectious  kind,  that  was  at  all  ma- 
lignant ! T:  is  has  often  been  the  case; 
and  when  it  has  been  so,  the  applications 
ot  the  most  skilful  have  been  entirely  vain. 

l,et  our  intemperance  have  nothing  in- 
stantly lo  dread ; for  how  short  a space  can 
it  be  in  sncIi  security  ? The  young  de- 
bauchee soon  experiences  the  issue  of  bis 
misconduct — soon  finds  his  food  disre- 
lished, his  stomach  weakened,  his  strength 
decayed,  his  body  wasted.  In  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  he  often  feels  all  the  infirmi- 
ties o!  extreme  old  age;  and  when  not 
yet  in  the  middle  of  human  life,  is  got  to 
the  end  ot  his  own. 

If  we  have  attained  to  manhood,  to  our 
full  vigour,  hi  fore  we  run  into  the  excess, 
from  which  I am  dissuading,  we  mjv,  in- 
deed, possibly  lie  many  years  in  breaking  a 
good  constitution  : bid  then,  if  a sudden 
stroke  dispatch  11s  not ; if  we  are  not  cut 
off  without  the  least  leisure  given  us  toim- 
pluie  tlie  mercy  of  Heaven ; to  how  much 
unea-iiicvs  are  we,  generally,  reserved—, 
wli  it  a variety  of  painfuldistcropers  threat- 
en us  I All  of  them  there  is  very  little 
probability  we  should  escape  ; and  under 
whichsoever  of  them  we  may  labour,  we 
shall  experience  its  cure  hopeless,  and  its 
severity  the  saddest  lesson,  how  dear  the 
purchase  was  of  our  former  mirth. 

There  are,  I grant,  instances,  where  a 
long-continued  intemperance  has  not  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  a very  advanced 
age,  free  from  disorders  of  every  Kind, 
But  then  it  is  to  be  considered  bow  rare 

these 
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these  instances  are ; that  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  ill  a thousand  who  escape  thus ; that 
ol  those,  who  do  thus  escape,  the  far  great- 
er part  owe  their  preservation  to  hard 
wot  king,  or  to  an  exercise  as  fatiguing  as 
any  of  the  more  laborious  employments. 
So  that  if  either  our  frame  be  nut  of  an 
unusual  fimincss.  or  we  do  not  labour  for 
our  bread,  and  will  not  for  our  health;  we 
cannot  be  of  their  number,  who  have  so 
much  as  a chance,  that  they  will  not 
shorten  their  lives  by  their  excess.  And 
when  we  have  this  chance,  we  are  to  re- 
member how  very  little  we  can  promise 
ourselves  from  it.  We  ore  liable  to  all  ihe 
diseases,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  are  connected  with  intemperance; 
and  wc  are  liable  to  all  those,  from  which 
even  sobriety  exempts  not ; but  in  this  lat- 
ter case,  we  have,  by  no  means,  the  same 
to  hope  with  the  sober,  who  ore  easily  re- 
covered of  wbat  proves  mortal  to  the  in- 
temperate. Dean  Bolton. 

5 137.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 

StCT.  III. 

Toconsider.  /T/i’A/y,  the  unhappy  effect 
of  drunkenness  upon  our  minds. 

.Every  time  we  offend  in  it,  we  are  first 
madmen,  and  then  idiots  : we  first  say,  and 
do,  a thousand  the  most  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant things,  and  then  appear  quite 
void  of  sense.  By  annexing  these  constant 
inconveniences  to  drinking  immoderately, 
it  seems  the  design  of  a wise  providence  .to 
teach  us,  what  we  may  fear  from  a habit  of 
it— to  give  us  a foretaste  of  the  mis-,  ri.-s, 
which  it  will  at  length  bring  upon  tv-,  no: 
for  a few  hours  alone,  bin  tor  ti  c whole 
remainder  of  our  lives.  ■ What  numbers 
have,  by  hard  drinking,  fallen  imo  an  in- 
curable distinction!  And  who  was  ever 
formaoy  years  a sot,  uiihout  destroying 
the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  and 
the  strength  of  his  memory  ? \V  hat  mere 
drivellers  have  some  of  the  best  capacities 
become,  after  a long  course  of  excess ! 

As  we  drink  to  raise  our  spirits,  but, 
by  thus  raising,  we  weaken  them;  so 
whatever  fresh  vigour  our  parts  may  seem 
to  derive  from  our  wine,  it  is  a vigour 
which  wastes  them ; which,  by  being  often 
thus  call-d  out,  destroys  its  source,  our 
natural  fancy  and  understanding.  ’Tis  like 
a man’s  spending  upon  his  principal:  he 
may,  for  a sea-on,  make  a figure  much 
superior  to  hi',  who  supports  himself  upon 
the  interest  of  his  fortune;  but  is  sure  to 
b"  undone,  when  the  other  is  unhurt. 


AND  RELIGIOUS.  11s 

We  meet  with,  as  I have  already  ob- 
served, instances,  where  an  extraordinary 
happiness  of  constitution  has  prevented  its 
entire  ruin,  even  from  a course  of  drunk- 
enness of  many  years  onrw  in  nance : but  I 
much  question,  whether  tlvre  are  any  in- 
stances, that  such  a course  has  not  been  re- 
markably prejudicial  to  a good  capacity. 
From  all  tile  observations  which  we  can 
make  on  the  human  frame,  it  may  be  f air- 
ly supposed,  that  there  are  no  such  in- 
stances— that  it  is  not  reasonable,  to  think 
wc  can  be,  for  many  years,  inflaming  our 
brains,  without  injuring  them — be  conti- 
nually disordering  the  most  delicate  parti  of 
our  machine,  without  impairing  them.  A 
lively  imagination,  a quick  apprehension, 
a retentive  memory,  depend  upon  parts  in 
our  structure,  which  are  much  more  easily 
hurt,  than  such,  whose  sound  state  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  mere  life  : 
and  therefore  we  perceive  those  several  fa- 
culties often  entirely  iost,  long  belore  the 
body  drops.  The  man  is  very  frequently 
seen  to  survive  himself — to  continue  a liv- 
ing creature,  after  he  has,  tor  some  years, 
ceased  to  be  a rational  one.  Anil  to  this 
deplorable  state  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
bring  us,  than  a habit  01  drunkenness;  as 
there  is  no  vice,  that  more  immediately 
affects  tlio-c  organs,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  apprehend,  reason,  remember,  and 
perform  the  like  acts. 

What,  sixthly,  ought  to  raise  in  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  drunkenness  is,  the 
consideration  of  the  many  crimes  to  which 
it  disposes  us.  He,  through  whose  veins 
the  inflaming  potion  has  spread  itself,  must 
be  under  a greater  temptation  to  lewdncsaj 
than  you  can  think  liiiu  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances: aiat  from  the  little  reasoning, 
of  which  lie  is  then  capable,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  crimes,  would  hesitate 
no  mure  at  adultery  than  fornication. 

Thus,  also,  for  immoderate  auger,  con- 
tention, scurrility,  and  abuse,  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  n.o.t  injurious  treatment  of 
others  ; they  are  all  otfeners,  into  which 
drunkenness  is  most  apt  to  betray  us  ; so 
apt  to  do  it,  that  you  will  scarcely  find  a 
company  drinkingtoexcess,  without  many 
provoking  speeches  and  actions  passing  in 
it — without  more  or  less  strife,  before  it 
separates.  We  even  |ierceive  the  most  gen- 
tle and  peaceable,  the  most  humane  and 
civilized,  when  they  are  sober,  no  sooner 
intoxicated,  than  they  put  off  all  those 
cnnmieudablr  qualities,  and  assume,  as  it 
were,  a uew  nature — a nature  as  different 
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from  their  former,  as  the  most  untrac  table 
•ltd  fiercest  of  the  brute  kind  are,  from 
ti  e must  accomplished  ana  amiable  ol  uur 
own. 

To  some  vices  drunkenness  disposes 
us  j and. 

Lastly,  lays  us  open  to  more,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  greatest.  It  lays  us,  indeed, 
opeu  to  most  vitas—  by  the  power,  w hidi  it 
gives  all  sorts  of  temptations  over  us  ; and 
by  putting  us  into  a condition,  iu  w hich  the 
t/ith  and  pernicious  suggestions  of  others 
have  au  especial  influence  upon  us — in 
w hich,  a profligate  cotupauion  is  enabled 
tu  direct  us  almost  as  he  pleases. 

It  gives  all  sot  ts  of  temptations  power 
ever  us,  by  disqualifying  us  lor  considera- 
tion ; and  by  extinguishing  in  us  all  regard 
to  the  motives  ui*|  ludencr  and  caution. 

It  makes  us  ready  to  Inflow-  the  rashest 
counsels  ot  our  companion, ; because,  not 
allowing  us  to  reason  npou  them,  and  in- 
capacitating us  for  the  government  ol  our- 
selves, it,  of  course,  leaves  us  lo.ihc  guid- 
ance ol  those,!-,  ith  whom  wearc  tnostplras- 
ed — of  those,  who  give  into  our  excesses. 

It,  certainly,  lays  us  opeu  to  l\,c greatest 
crimes  j because,  when  we  are  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  spirituous  draught,  we  (hen 
like  wli.it  is  dating  dud  extravagant — we 
ate  then  turned  to  bold  and  desperate  un- 


dertakings ; and  that,  which  is  most  licen- 
tious, carries  then  with  it  the  appearance 
of  au  alt  nipt,  suiting  a courageous  and  un- 
daunted mind.  1 fence  rapes,  murders,  ads 
of  the  utmost  inhumanity  and  barbarity 
have  been  their  uitsi  who,  when  sober, 
would  have  detested  themselves,  if  such 
crimes  could  have  entered  their  thoughts. 

It  may,  jierhaps,  tic  of  use  to  observe 
here,  what  censure  has  been  passed  on 
drunkenness  by  those,  who  had  only  the 
light  of  reason  tor  their  guide. 

It  was  the  saying  of  one  of  the  wiser 
heathen,  'That  a wise  man  would  drink 
wine,  but  would  be  sure  never  to  be  made 
drunk  by  it.  Another  of  them  condemns 
wine,  as  betraying  even  tlie  prudent  into 
imprudence.  The  advice  of  a third  is, 
avoid  drinking  company  ; il  you  acciden- 
tal!)- come  intu  il,  leave  it  before  you  cease 
to  ne  sober  j for,  when  that  happens,  the 
mind  is  like  a chariot,  whose  driver  is 
thrown  off;  as  it  is  then  sure  to  be  hurried 
away  at  random,  so  are  we,  when  our  rea- 
son is  gone,  sure  to  be  drawn  into  much 
guilt.  We  have  one  calling  drunkenness 
the  study  of  madness ; another,  a volun- 
tary madness.  He  who  was  asked,  how  a 
person  might  be  brought  to  a dislike  of 
wine  1 answered,  by  beholding  the  inde- 
cencies of  the  drunken  *. 

The 


• I have,  in  tlic  former  tract,  taken  notice  of  the  coarse  fare,  which  Homer  provides  for  hi* 
heroes  : it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re  mark  litre,  from  Athenaus,  what  lesson, I of  sobriety  be  furnishes 
— what  los  cure  it,  to  dissuade  from. drinking  to  esevis.  This,  indeed,  may  appear  deserving  tube 
more  particular!!  insisted  upon,  since  from  the  praises  which  be-  gives  wine,  be  was  thought  nut  to 
have  been  sparing  in  toe  ttsc  of  it. 

The  boast  that  Aura,,  heated  by  liquor, had  made  of  bis  willingness  to  fight  with  Achilles, was 
urged  to  engage  bun  in  a combat,  winch  would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  tliat — 

The  King  of  Ocean  to  the  fight  descends. 

Thru’  all  the  whistting  darts  his  course  he  bends ; 
built  interpos'd  between  the  warriors  flies. 

And  casts  thick  darkness  o’er  Achilles’  eyes.  Iliad,  Book  xx. 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  discord  of  the  ('.reeks,  at  a Council  called  to  deliberate 
about  their  return,  the  Poet  ascribes  to  their  drunkenness. 

Sour  with  debauch,  a reeling  tribe  they  came. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  thee  oppose, 

Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose; 
how  ditT rent  counsels  every  breast  divide, 

Each  burns  with  rancour  uu  the  adverse  side. 

In  Book  the  Ninth  of  the  Odyrs.  Polyphemus  is  represented  as  having  his  sight  destroyed,  when 
be  was  drunk,  by  a few  of  those,  whose  joint  force  was  not,  with  respect  to  his,  that  ol  a child. 

, ; — He  greedy  grasp'd  the  heavy  bowl. 

Thrice  drained,  and  pour’d  the  deluge  on  ins  souk 


• Then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 

Drupt  his  huge  bead,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 

Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  l bring-; 
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The  discountenance,  which  drunken- 
ness received  among  the  Romans,  will 
be  hereafter  taken  notice  of. 

Among  the  Greeks,  by  a law  of  Solon, 
if  a chief  magistrate  made  himself  drank, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  By  a law  of 
Pittacus.  a double  punishment  was  in  • 
dieted  npon  such  who,  when  drunk,  had 
committed  any  other  crime.  They  were 
those,  by  whose  law  he,  who  drank  any 
greater  quantity  of  wine  than  was  really 
necessary  for  his  health,  suffered  death. 

Thus  much  3S  to  their  sentiments  on 
drinking  to  excess,  who  had  only  the  light 
M'  Nature  to  shew  them  its  guilt. 

Dean  Bolton. 

\ 138.  On  Intemperance  in  DrinHng. 

Sbct.  IV. 

Let  me  in  the  next  place,  suggest  such 
'cautious,  as  ought  to  be  observed  by  him, 
•hose  desire  it  is  to  avoid  drunkenness. 

Carefully  sbun  the  company  that  is  ad- 
dicted to  it. 

Do  not  sit  long  among  those,  who  are 
ia  the  progress  towards  excess. 
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If  you  have  often  lost  ti  e command  of 
yourself,  when  a certain  quantity  of  liquor 
has  been  exceeded,  you  should  be  sure  to 
keep  yourself  always  much  within  that 
quantity. 

Make  not  strong  liquor  necessary  to 
your  refreshment. 

Never  apply  to  it  for  ease,  under  carta 
and  troubles  of  any  kind. 

Know  always  bow  to  employ  yourself 
usefully,  or  innocently  to  amuse  yourself, 
that  your  time  may  never  be  a burden 
upon  you. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  associate  with 
those  who  are  addicted  to  drunkenness. 
This  I lay  down  as  a rule,  from  which  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  depart,  and  keep  our 
sobriety.  No  man,  not  the  steadiest  and 
wisest  of  men,  is  proof  against  a bad  ex- 
ample continually  before  him.  By  fre- 
quently seeing  what  is  wrong,  we,  first,  lose 
our  abhorrence  of  it,  and,  then,  are  easily 
prevailed  w ith  to  do  it.  Where  we  like 
ourcompany  we  are  insensibly  led  into  their 
manners.  It  is  natural  to  think  we  should, 
endeavour  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to 


Urg’d  hv  some  present  God,  they  swift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on  the  visual  ball. 

la  Book  theTentb,  the  self-denial  of  Kurylochus  preserved  him  from  the  vile  transformation  to 
which  the  intemperance  of  his  companions  subjected  them. 

Soon  in  the  I u in  mi  tf east  themselves  they  lost, 

And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coast. 

Instant  her  circling  wand  the  Goddess  waves. 

To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  sty  receive*. 

In  the  tame  Book,  the  tragical  end  of  Elprnnr  is  thus  described: 

A vulgar  soul. 

Bom  hut  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  hovrl. 

He,  hot  and  carries*,  on  a turret’s  height 
With  sleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  night: 

The  sudden  tumult  stirr'd  him  where  he  lay, 

And  down  he  hasten'd,  but  forgot  hi*  way ; 

Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell. 

And  snapp’d  the  spinal  joint,  and  wak’d  in  Hell. 

The  Jruokanacs*  of  Eurytion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  is  fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  whole  race. 

Od.  Bunk  aai. 

The  great  Emwtion,  when  this  frenzy  stung, 

Firithmis’  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung: 

His  nose  they  shorten'd,  and  his  ears  they  slit. 

And  sent  fu  n sober'd  home,  ivith  better  wit. 

Hcuce  with  long  war  the  double  race  w,s  curs'd. 

Fatal  to  all,  but  to  the  aggressor  first. 

Antinout,  who  had  reproached  Ulysses  as  made  ituolrnt  by  wine,  dies  himself  with  the  imon- 
•sung  bowl  in  bis  hand.  Od.  Book  ixii.  9 


High  in  hi*  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  howl, 

Kv"n  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath ; 

Chang'd  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death. 

Full  thro*  hit  throat  Ulys*e>'  weapon  past, 

And  pierc'd  the  neck.  He  falls,  aud  breathes  hit  last.'  . . 

the 
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the  persons  with  whom  we  much  con- 
verse ; xml  you  can  never  make  yourself 
more  agreeable  lo  any,  at  least  as  a com- 
panion. than  when  you  countenance  their 
conduct  hv  imitating  it.  He  who  asso- 
ciates with  the  intemperate,  and  yet  re- 
fuses to  join  in  their  excesses,  will  soon 
find,  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  condemn- 
ing their  practice  ; and,  therefore,  that  he 
has  no  way  of  continuing  them  his  friends, 
but  by  going  into  the  same  irregularity, 
in  w hich  they  allow  themselves.  If  his 
cheerfulness,  his  facetiousness,  or  wit, 
endear  him  to  them,  and  render  them 
unwilling  to  quit  an  intercourse  with  one 
so  qualified  to  amuse  them  ; all  their  arts 
will  hr  tried  to  corrupt  his  sobriety ; 
where  he  lira  most  open  to  temptation 
will  be  carefully  watched  ; and  no  me- 
thod left  unattempted,  that  can  appear 
likely  to  make  hitn  regardless  of  his  duty. 
But  w ho  can  reckon  himself  S3fe,  when 
so  much  pains  will  be  used  to  ensnare 
him  ? Whose  virtue  is  secure,  amidst  the 
earnest  endeavours  of  his  constant  com- 
panions to  undermine  it  ? 

Another  caution  which  I have  laid  down 
is,  Never  sit  long  among  those,  who  are 
in  the  progress  towards  excess.  The  ex- 
pediency of  this  advice  will  he  acknow- 
ledged, if  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is 
to  be  long  upon  our  guard — how  apt  we 
are  to  forget  ourselves,  and  then  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  guilt,  against  which  we 
bad  most  firmly  resolved. 

In  the  eagerness  of  our  own  discourse, 
or  in  our  attention  to  that  of  others,  or  in 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  good 
humour  of  our  companions,  or  in  the  share 
wc  take  of  their  mirth,  we  may  very  na- 
turally be  supposed  unobserving,  how 
much  we  have  drank — how  near  we  have 
got  to  the  utmost  bounds  nf  sobriety : these, 
under  the  circumstances  I have  ment  ioued , 
may  easily  be  passed  by  us,  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  it — before  wc  are  under 
any  apprehension  of  our  danger. 

As'iti  disputes,  one  unadvised  expression 
brings  on  another,  and  alter  a few  argu- 
ments belli  sides  grosv  warm,  from  warmth 
advance  to  auger,  arc  by  anger  spurred  on 
to  abuse,  and  thence,  often,  go  to  those 
extremities,  to  which  they  would  have 
thought  themselves  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing: so  it  is  when  we  sit  long,  where  what 
gives,  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  dis- 
putes is  before  us — w here  the  intoxicating 
drought  is  circulating ; one  invites  us  to 
more — our  spirits  rise- — out  wariness  de- 


clines—from  cheerfulness  we  pass  fa 
noisy  mirth — our  mirth  stops  not  long 
short  of  folly— onr  folly  hurries  us  fo  a 
madness,  that  we  never  couk,  have  ima- 
gined likely  to  have  bren  ou r reproach. 

If  you  have  often  lost  t ie  command  of 
yourself,  where  a certain  quantity  of  li- 
quor hath  been  exceeded;  you  should  be 
sure  never  to  appioacii  tl;  it  quantity— 
you  should  confine  vouiv  If  to  wliat  is 
much  short  of  it.  Where  we  find  that  a 
reliance  upon  our  wariness,  upon  the 
steadiness  and  firmtv  ss  ot  our  general  re- 
solutions, has  deceived  us.  we  should  trust 
them  no  more  ; we  should  confide  no 
more  in  those  precautions,  which  have 
already  proved  an  insufficient  check  upon 
ns.  When  I cannot  resist  a ti  tnptation, 
I have  nothing  left  for  my  security  but 
to  fly  it.  If  I know  that  I am  apt  to 
yield,  when  1 am  tempted ; the  part  I 
have  then  to  act  is,  to  take  care  that  I 
may  not  be  tempted,  'lints  only  I shew 
myself  in  earnest ; hereby  alone  I evi- 
dence, that  my  duty  is  really  my  cane. 

We  have  experienced,  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  company  we  like,  ex- 
actly at  such  a point  of  time — we  have 
experienced,  that  we  sometimes  do  not 
perceive  when  we  have  got  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  temperance — wc  have  unhap- 
pily experienced,  that  when  it  has  been 
known  to  ns,  how  small  an  addition  of 
liquor  would  disorder  us,  we  then  have 
so  far  lost  the  power  over  ourselves,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  what  we 
thus  fully  knew  woo'd  be  prejudicial  to  us. 
In  these  circumstances,  no  way  remains 
of  securing  our  sobriety,  if  wc  will  re- 
sort to  ativ  place  where  it  is  at  all  hazard- 
ed, but  either  having  our  stint  a:  once  be- 
fore us,  or  confining  ourselves  to  that  cer- 
tain number  of  measured  draughts,  from 
whence  wcarc  sure  we  can  have  nothing 
to  tear.  And  he,  who  will  not  take  this 
method — he  who  will  rest  in  a ge  neral 
intention  ot  sobriety,  when  he  has  seen 
how  often  that  intention  has  been  in  vain, 
how  often  he  lias  miscarried,  notwith- 
standing it,  can  never  he  considered  as 
truly  concerned  for  his  past  failings,  as 
having  seriously  resolved  not  to  repeat 
them.  So  far  as  I omit  any  due  precau- 
tion against  a crime,  into  which  I knew 
myscIT  apt  lo  be  drawn,  so  far  I may 
justly  be  regarded  as  indifferent  towards 
it.;  and  so  far  all  my  declarations,  of 
being  sorry  for  and  determined  to  leave 
it,  must  be  considered  as  insincere. 

§ 139.  On 
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$13 9.  On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 

SEtT.  V. 

NFvcr  make  any  quantity  of  strong  li- 
quor necestary  to  your  rrfresliment.  What 
occasions  this  to  he  a tit  caution  is,  that 
it  the  quantity  we  catiunt  be  without  is, 
in  the  beginning,  a very  moderate  one,  it 
will,  probably,  soon  increase,  and  become, 
at  length,  so  great  ns  must  give  us  tin-  worst 
to  fear.  The  reason,  why  it  is  thus  likely 
lobe  increased,  is, that  a small  draught , by 
the  habitual  use  of  it,  will  cease  to  raise 
our  spirits, and  therefore,  when  the  design 
of  our  drink  in  ; is  in  order  to  raise  them, 
we  shall  at  length  see-k  to  do  it  by  a much 
larger  quantity  of  liquor,  than  uhat  was 
wanted  for  that  purpose  at  first. 

It  seems  to  be,  turther,  proper  advice 
on  (his  subject,  that  we  should  never  ap- 
ply to  strong  liquor  for  ease  under  cares 
or  troubles  of  any  kind.  From  fears,  i.  om 
disappointment  s,  and  a variety  of  uneasi- 
nesses, none  are  exempt.  1 lie  inconside- 
rate are  impatient  for  a speedy  relief; 
which,  as  the  spirituous  draught  affords, 
they  tire  tempted  to  seek  it  from  thence. 

But  how  very  imprudent  they  must  be, 
whowould  by«  licit  means  quiet  their  minds, 
is  most  evident.  For  is  any  real  ground 
of  trouble  removed,  by  not  attending  to  it 
— by  diverting  our  thoughts  from  it  ? In 
attorn  case r,  the  evil  we  would  remedy  by 
not  tl'iinl:iiign|Km  it  is,  by  that  very  course, 
made  much  more  distressing  than  it  other- 
wtse  would  have  been  ; nay,  sometimes, 
quite  remediless  In  a/I  caret,  the  less  heat- 
ed our  brain  is,  and  the  greater  calmness 
we  pteserve,  the  litter  we  are  to  he! p our- 
selves; liter  titter  we  are  to  encounter 
difficulties,  to  prevent  on'  being  involved 
iH  them  1 or,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  speedily  from  tliem. 

The  ease,  which  liquor  gives,  is  but  that 
of  a dream:  when  we  awake,  we  are  again 
ourselves;  we  are  in  the  same  situation  as 
before,  or,  perhaps,  in  a worse.  What  then 
i*  to  be  the  next  step  ? Soon  as  the  stupi- 
fyirtg  effects  of  one  draught  are  gone  off, 
another  must  be  taken  ; the  sure  conse- 
quence of  wlrich  is,  that  such  a habit  of 
drinking  will  be  contracted,  as  we  shall 
vainly  endeavour  to  conquer,  though  the 
original  inducement  fn  it  should  110  longer 
subsist.  To  guard  against  this,  as  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us,  so  the 
only  certain  way  is,  by  stopping  in  the 
vcryfiist  instai.e;  by  never  seeking  .either 
under  care  or  pain,  relief  frotu  what  we 
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drink,  but  from  those  helps,  which  reason 
and  religion  furnish  ; the  only  ones,  in- 
deed, to  which  we  can  wisely  resort  ia 
any  straits ; and  which  are  often  found 
capable  of  extricating  us,  when  our  con- 
dition seems  the  most  des(ieralc. 

A prudent  man  should  never  desert  him- 
self. Where  his  own  efforts  avail  him  not, 
the  care  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  may 
interpose,  and  deliver  him.  But  to  borrow 
support  against  our  troubles  from  liquor,  is 
an  entiredesettion  of  ourselves;  it  is  giving 
up  our  state  as  an  undone  one— it  is  aban- 
doning our  own  discretion, and  relinquish- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Deitv’s  assistance. 

Lastly,  Know  always,  how  you  may  use- 
fullyemp'oy.orinnooentlyamuseyourself. 
When  time  is  a burden  upon  us,  when  we 
are  at  a loss  how  to  pass  it,  oqr  cheerful- 
ness of  course  abates,  our  spirits  flag,  ue 
are  restless  and  uneasy : here  tlien  we  are 
in  the  fitted  disposition,  and  under  the 
strongest  inducements,  to  resort  lo  what 
we  know  will  enliven  us,  and  mike  our 
hours  glidea  way  insensibly.  Besides,  wlien 
we  cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  ourselves, 
it  is  natural  we  should  seek  for  those, 
who  are  as  idle  as  ourselves ; and  when 
such  company  meet,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
will  keep  them  together;  that  drinking 
must  be  their  entertainment,  since  they 
are  so  ill  qualified  for  anv  other. 

Idleness  has  been  not  unfitly  termed,  the 
parent  of  all  vices ; but  none  it  more  fre- 
quently produces  than  drunkenness ; as  no 
vice  can  make  a greater  waste  of  our  time, 
the  chief  thing  alnxit  which  the  idle  are  so- 
licitous. On  the  other  hand,  he  who  can 
profitably  busy,  or  innocently  divert  him- 
self, lias  a sure  resort  in  all  humours — he 
has  his  spirits  seldom  depressed,  or  when 
the)’  are  «o,  he  cm,  without  any  hazard,  re- 
cruit them — he  is  so  far  I rom  scekingacor- 
rcspondcnce  with  such,  as  are  always  in  a 
readiness  to  engage  in  schemes  of  intempe- 
rance and  riot,  that  he  shuns  them  ; his 
amusements,  quite  different  from  theirs, 
occasion  him  to  be  seldom  with  them,  and 
secure  him  from  being  corrupted  by  tliem. 

This  we  may  lay  down  as  a most  cert:  in 
truth,  that  our  virtue  is  never  sale,  but 
when  we  1 1 us  :■  proper  Jirenhns.  Unbent 
we  sometimes  must  be;  and  when  weknow 
not  how  to  be  so  in  an  innocent  way,  we 
soon  shall  Ik  in  a guilty.  But  if  we  can 
find  full  entertainment  in  w bat  is  free  Ir  >;n 
all  reproach,  in  what  neither  has  any  tlnng 
criminal  in  it,  nor  can  lead  us  into  wli.il  is 
criminal;  then,  indeed,  and  only  then,  c m 
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we  be  thought  in  little  danger,  and  not 
likely  to  yield  to  the  bad  examples  sur- 
rounding us. 

(140.  On  Intemperance  in  Driuking. 

Sect.  VI. 

But  let  me  consider  wbat  tlie  intempe- 
rate say  in  their  excuse. 

That  any  should  frequently  put  them- 
selves into  a condition,  in  which  they  are 
incapable  of  Liking  the  least  care  of  them- 
selves— in  which  they  are  quite,  stupid 
and  helpless — in  which,  whatever  danger 
threatens  them,  they  can  contribute  no- 
thing towards  its  removal — in  which  they 
may  be  drawn  into  the  most  shocking 
• rimes — in  which  all  they  hold  dear  is  at 
the  mercy  of  their  companions  ; the  ex- 
cess, I say,  which  causes  us  to  he  in  such 
a situation,  none  seem  disposed  to  defend  : 
but  what  leads  to  it,  you  tind  numbers 
thus  vindicating,  or  excusing. 

They  must  converse — They  must  have 
their  hours  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth — 
When  tltey  Rre  disordered,  it  happens  lie- 
fort:  they  arc  aware  of  it — A small  quantity 
of  liquor  has  this  unhappy  edixt  upon 
them — If  they  will  keep  up  their  interest, 
it  must  be  by  complying  with  the  intem- 
perate humour  of  their  neighbours — 'Their 
way  of  liie,  their  business,  obligrs  tlieiu 
to  drink  with  such  numbers,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  tltey  should  not  be  some- 
times guilty  of  excess. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  said,  that,  Itad 
as  the  world  is,  we  may  every  where,  if 
we  sock  after  them,  find  tliose,  whose  com- 
pany will  rather  confirm  us  in  our  sobriety, 
than  endanger  it.  VV  hatever  our  rank,  sta- 
tion, profession,  or  employment  may  be, 
suitable  companions  for  us  there  are : with 
w hom  we  may  be  perfectly  sale,  and  free 
from  every  temptation  to  excess.  If  these 
are  not  in  all  respects  to  our  minds,  we 
must  bear  with  them,  its  we  do  with  our 
audition  in  this  world;  which  every  pru- 
dent person  makes  tlie  best  of ; since,  let 
what  will  be  the  clmngc  in  it,  still  it  will 
be  liable  to  some  objection,  and  never  en- 
tirely as  he  would  wish  it.  in  both  cases 
we  are  to  consider,  not  how  we  shall  rid 
ourselves  of  all  inconveniences,  but  where 
are  likely  to  lx:  the  fewest : and  we  should 
judge  that  set  rf  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
that  state  of  life,  the  most  eligible,  in 
which  we  have  the  least  to  fear,  from 
which  our  ease  and  innocence  are  likely  to 
meet  with  the  fewest  interruptions. 


Bui  mirlk,  you  say,  must  sometimes  It  con* 
suited.  Let  it  be  so.  1 would  no  more  dis- 
suade you  from  it  tlian  I would  from  seri- 
ousness. Each  should  have  its  season,  and  its 
measure : and  as  it  would  lie  thought  by  all 
very  proper  adv ice,  with  respect  to  serious- 
ness, “ Let  it  not  proceed  to  melancholy, 
“ to  mornsc.ncss,  or  to  crusoriousness it 
is  equally  fit  advice,  with  regard  to  mirth, 
“ Let  wisdom  accompany  it : Let  it  not 
“ transport  you  to  riot  or  intemperance  : 
“ Do  not  think  you  can  lx:  called  merry, 
“ wlu  It  you  are  ceasing  to  be  reasonable. " 

Good  humour,  cheerfulness,  facetious- 
ness, which  are  die  proper  ingredients  of 
iniitli,  do  not  want  to  he  called  out  by  die 
repeated  draught : n w ill  rather  damp  them , 
from  the  apprehension  ot  die  disorder  il 
may  soon  produce.  Whenever  we  depart 
from,  or  endanger,  our  innocence,  we  aie 
laying  a foundation  for  uneasiness  and  grief} 
nor  can  we,  in  rich  circumstances,  be 
merry,  if  we  are  not  void  ol  all  thought  and 
reflection  ; and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  die 
most  melancholy  situation,  in  which  we 
can  be  conceived,  except  w lien  we  are 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  our  tolly. 
The  joy,  the  elevation  of  spirits  proper  to 
be  sought  after  by  us,  is  tli.it  alone,  which 
can  never  be  a subject  of  remorse,  or  which 
never  will  embitter  more  of  our  hours  than 
it  relieves.  Aud  when  this  may  be  ob- 
tained in  such  a variety  of  ways,  we  must 
be  lost  to  all  common  prudence,  it  we  will 
apply  to  none  of  tie  m ; it  we  can  only 
find  mirth  in  a departure  lro.n  sobriety. 

Von  are,  it  seems,  in  ertaien,  before  you 
art  aware  of  it.  i ills  may  lx-  an  allowable 
excuse  for  three  or  four  times  in  a man  s 
life  j often'  r,  1 think,  it  cannot  be.  Wbat 
you nrcsensilde  may  easily  happen.and must 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  you,  when  it 
does  happen,  you  should  lx  altvuy  < aware 
of.  No  one's  virtue  is  any  fartlxr  his 
praise,  than  from  die  care  lie.  takes  to  pre- 
serve it.  If  he  is  at  no  trouble  and  pain* 
on  that  account,  his  iunocence  has  nothing 
in  it,  diat  can  entitle  him  to  a reward,  it 
you  are  truly  concerned  fi  r a fault,  you 
will  necessarily  keep  out  of  die  way  of  re- 
peating it  i anil  the  more  frequent  your  re- 
petidonsofithave  tx-ui.v  much  die  great- 
er caution  you  will  use  lor  dio  future. 

Many  we hear  excusing  their  drunkenness, 
ly  the  small  t/uunlily  which  occasions  il. 
A more  trifling  excuse  for  it  could  not  be 
made.  Tor  if  yon  know  hows  min'/  a quan- 
tity of  liquor  will  have  that  unhappy  effect, 
yuu  should  iorbear  that  quantity.  It  is  as 
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much  yonr  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  is  liis  duty 
to  forbear  a greater  quantity,  who  suffers 
the  same  from  it,  which  you  do  from  a 
lesser.  When  you  know  that  it  is  a crime 
to  be  drunk,  and  know  likewise  what  will 
make  you  so ; the  more  or  less,  which  will 
do  tins,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose— alters 
not  your  guilt.  If  you  will  not  refrain 
from  two  or  three  draughts,  when  you  are 
sure  that  drunkenness  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  them  j it  cannot  be  thought, 
that  any  more  regard  to  sobriety  keeps  you 
from  drinking  the  largest  quantity  what- 
soever. Had  such  a regard  an  influence 
upon  you,  it  would  have  an  equal  one ; 
it  would  keep  you  from  every  step,  by 
which  your  sobriety  could  suffer. 

As  to  supporting  an  interest,  promoting 
a trade,  advantageously  bargaining  for 
ourselves,  ly  drinking  more  than  is  conve- 
nient for  us ; they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
only  the  poor  evasions  of  the  insincere,  of 
those  w ho  are  willing  to  Liy  the  blame  of 
their  misconduct  on  any  thing,  rather  than 
on  what  alone  deserves  it — rather  titan 
on  their  bad  inclinations. 

Civility  and  courtesy,  kind  offices,  acts 
of  charity  and  liberality,  will  both  raise 
ns  more  friends,  and  keep  those  we  have 
firmer  to  us,  than  any  quantities  of  liquor, 
which  we  can  either  distribute  or  drink : 
and  as  for  men's  trade  or  their  bargains, 
let  them  always  act  fairly — let  them, 
whether  they  buy  or  sell,  shew  that  they 
abhor  all  tricking  and  imposition — .<11  little 
and  mean  artiticcs j and  I'll  stake  my  life, 
they  shall  never  have  reason  to  object, 
that,  if  they  will  always  preserve  their 
sobriety,  they  must  lessen  their  gains. 

But  were  it  true,  that,  if  we  will  re- 
solve never  to  hazard  intoxicating  our- 
selves, we  must  lose  our  friends,  and 
forego  our  present  advantage ; they  are 
inconveniences,  which,  in  such  a case, 
we  should  cheerfully  submit  to.  Some 
pains  must  be  taken,  some  difficulties 
must  be  here  encountered  ; if  we  will 
have  any  reasonable  ground  to  expect  hap- 
piness in  a future  state.  Of  this  even 
common  sense  must  satisfy  us. 

Credulous  as  we  are,  1 think  it  impos- 
sible, that  any  man  in  his  wits  would  be- 
1 ieve  me,  if  1 were  to  tell  him,  that  he  might 
miss  no  opportunity  of  bettering  his  for- 
tune— that  he  might  remove  any  evil  he 
had  to  fear,  by  whatsoever  method  he 
thought  proper — that  he  might  throughout 
follow  his  inclinations,  and  gratify  his  appe- 
tites ; and  yet  rest  assured,  that  his  death 
would  be  but  the  passage  to  great  and  end- 


less joys.  I know  not,  to  whom  such  an 
assertion  would  not  appear  extremely  ab- 
surd j notwithstanding  which,  we  certain- 
ly do  not  act  as  if  there  were  any  absur- 
dity in  it,  when  we  make  what  is  evi- 
dently our  duty  give  way  to  our  conve- 
nience ; and  rather  consider,  how  profit- 
able this  or  that  practice  is  than  how  right. 
That,  therefore,  sobriety,  added  to  other 
parts  of  a virtuous  conduct,  may  entitle 
us  to  the  so  much  hoped  for  reward,  we 
must  be  sober,  under  all  sorts  of  discou- 
ragements. It  rarely,  indeed,  happens, 
that  we  meet  with  any  : but  to  resist  the 
greatest  must  be  our  resolution,  if  we 
will  recommend  ourselves  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe — if  we  will  hope  for 
his  favour.  Dean  Bolton. 

§ 141 . On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 

Sect.  VII. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  drunkenness, 
so  far  ns  it  is  committed  by  intoxicating 
ourselves — by  drinking,  till  our  reason  is 
gone : but  as  there  is  yet  another  way,  in 
which  we  may  offend  in  it,  viz.  by  drink- 
ing more  than  is  proper  for  our  refresh- 
ment i I must  on  this  likewise  bestow  a 
few  observations. 

When  we  drink  more  titan  suffices  to 
recruit  our  spirits,  our  passions  are  height- 
ened, and  we  cease  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  calm  temper,  which  is 
our  only  safe  counsellor.  The  next  ad- 
vance beyond  refreshment  is  to  that 
mirth,  which  both  draws  many  unguarded 
speeches  from  us,  and  carries  us  to  many 
indiscreet  actions — which  wastes  our 
time,  not  barely  while  we  are  in  the  act 
of  drinking,  but  as  it  unsettles  our  heads, 
and  indisposes  us  to  attention  to  busi- 
ness—to  a dose  application  in  any  way. 
Soon  as  our  spirits  are  raised  beyond 
their  just  pitch,  wc  are  for  schemes  of 
diversion  and  pleasure ; wc  are  unfit 
for  serious  affairs,  and  therefore  cannot 
entertain  a thought  of  being  employed  in 
them. 

Resides,  as  according  to  the  rise  of  our 
spirits,  their  fall  will,  afterward,  be  ; it  is 
most  probable,  that  when  we  find  them 
thus  sunk,  we  shall  again  resort  to  what 
we  have  experienced  the  remedy  of  such  a 
complaint ; and  thereby  be  betrayed,  it'  not 
into  the  excesses,  which  deprive  us  of  our 
reason,  yet  into  such  a habit  of  drinking, 
as  occasions  the  loss  of  many  precious  hour* 
— impairs  our  health — is  a great  misappli- 
cation of  our  fortune,  and  a most  rumoua 
K,  example 
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example  to  our  observers.  But,  indeed, 
whence  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  we  shall  be- 
come downright  sots — that  we  shall  con- 
tract a habit  of  drinking  to  the  most  dis- 
guising excess ; whence,  I say,  is  this  to  be 
feared,  if  not  from  accustoming  ourselves 
to  the  frequent  draughts,  which  neither  our 
thirst — nor  fatigue — nor  constitution  re- 
quires ? Bt  frequently  using  them.ottrincli- 
natiou  to  i hem  is  strengthened;  till  at  length 
■we  cannot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  leave 
eurcup,  whilcwearrinaconditiontolift  it. 

These  are  objections,  in  which  all  are 
concerned,  whose  refreshment,  from  what 
they  drink,  is  not  their  rule  in  it ; but  to 
men  of  moderate  fortunes,  or  who  are  to 
make  their  fortunes,  other  arguments  arc 
to  be  used  : these  persons  are  tocotisider, 
that  even  the  lesser  degreeof  intemperance, 
now  censured,  isgentraily  their  utter  un- 
doing, thro'  that  neglect  of  their  atfairs, 
which  is  its  necessary  consequence.  When 
we  mind  not  our  own  business,  who  can 
we  think  likely  to  mind  it  for  us  ? Very  few, 
certainly,  ■will  be  met  with,  disposed  and 
able  todo  it ; and  not  to  be  both,  is  much 
the  Same,  as  to  be  neither.  While  we  are 
passing  our  time  with  our  cheerful  compa- 
nions, we  are  not  only  losing  the  advan- 
tages, which  care  and  industry,  either  in 
inspecting  our  affairs,  or  pursuing  our  em- 
ployment, would  have  afforded  us;  but 
we  are  actually  consuming  our  fortune— 
we  are  habituating  ourselves  to  a roost  ex- 
pensive idleness — weare  contractingadis- 
incknation  to fatiguennd  confinement, even 
when  we  most  become  sensible  of  their  ne- 
cessity, when  our  affairs  must  run  into  the 
utmost  contusion  without  them.  And  we, 
in  fact,  perceive  that,  as  soon  as  the  scho- 
lar, or  trader,  or  artificer,  or  whoever  it  i«, 
that  has  the  whole  of  his  maintenance  to 
gain,  or  has  not  much  to  spend,  addicts 
himself  only  to  (his  lower  degree  of  intem- 
perance— accustoms  himself  to  sit  long  at 
liis  wine,  andto  exceed  that  quantity  of  it 
which  his  relief  demands,  he  becomes 
worthless  in  a double  sense,  as  deserving 
nothing,  and,  if  a care  greater  titan  bis 
own  save  him  not,  as  having  nothing. 

Addto  all  this,  that  the  very  same  dis- 
eases, which  may  be  apprehended  from 
often  intoxicating  ourselves,  arc  the  usual 
attendants  not  only  of  frequently  drinking 
to  the  full  ofwhat  wccanconvenientlybear, 
but  even  of  doing  k -in  a large  quantity. 
The  only  difference -is,  that  such  diseases 
’Come  more  speedily  on  us  from  the  former, 
Shan  thelatter cause;  and, perhaps, destroy 
us  sooner.  Rut  how  desirable  it  is  to  be 
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long  struggling  with  any  of  the  distem- 
pers, which  onrexcesses  occasion,  they  can 
best  determine  who  labour  under  them. 

The  inconveniences  which  attend  our 
more  freely  using  the  least  hurtful  of  any 
spirituous  liquors,  have  so  evidently  ap- 
peared— have  shewn  themselves  so  many 
and  so  great,  as  even  to  call  fora  remedy 
from  the  law  itself;  which,  therefore,  pn- 
uishrx  both  those,  who  loiter  away  tiicir 
time  at  their  cups,  and  those,  who  suffer 
it  to  be  done  in  their  houses. 

A great  part  of  the  world,  a much  greater 
than  ail  the  parts  added  together,  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  is  professed,  are  for- 
bidden all  manner  of  liquors,  which  can 
cause  drunkenness ; they  are  not  allowed 
Ike  smallest  quantity  nf  them ; audit  would 
be  an  offence  which  would  receive  the 
roost  rigorous  chastisement,  if  they  were 
known  to  nse  any ; their  lawgiver  has,  in 
ibis  particular,  been  thought  to  have  acted 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  policy ; and 
live  governors  of  those  countries,  in  which 
this  law  is  in  force,  have,  front  its  first  re- 
ception amongst  them,  found  it  of  such 
benefit,  as  to  allow  no  relaxation  of  it.  I do 
not  mention  such  a practice  as  any  rule  for 
us : difference  of  climates  makes  quite  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living  necessary  : I only 
mention  it  as  a lesson  to  ns,  that,  if  so  great 
a part  of  mankind  submit  to  a total  absti- 
nence from  wine  and  strong  drink,  we 
should  use  them  sparingly,  with  caution 
and  moderation;  which  is  certainly,  neces- 
sary to  our  welfare,  whatever  may  be  the 
eftrct  of  entirely  forbearing  them  on  theirs. 

In  the  most  admired  of  all  the  western 
governments,  a strict  sobriety  was  required 
of  their  women,  under  the  very  severest 
penalties : the  punishment  of  a departure 
from  it  was  nothing  less  than  capital : and 
the  custom  of  saluting  women,  we  are 
told,  W3S  introduced  in  order  to  discover 
whether  any  spirituous  liquor  bad  been 
drank  by  them. 

In  this  commonwealth  the  men  were 
prohibited  to  drink  wiue  till  they  had  at- 
tained thirty  years. 

The  whole  body  of  soldiery,  among  this 
people, had  noother  draught  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  grentrst  fatigue — to  raise  their 
courage,  and  animate  them  to  encounter 
themost  terrifying  ditficulticsand  dangers, 
but  water  sharpened  with  vinegar.  And 
what  was  thcconsequencc  of  such  strict  so- 
briety observed  by  both  sexes  ? What  wa» 
thcconsequencc  ofbeingbotli  of  parents  so 
exactly  temperate,  and  of  being  trained  up 
in  a habit  of  the  utmost  abstemiousness? — 

What, 
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Wiat,  I say,  followed  upon  this,  but  the 
attainment  of  such  a firmness  of  body  and 
mind— of  such  an  indifference  to  ail  the 
emasculating  pleasures — of  such  vigour 
and  fearlessness,  that  the  people,  thus 
born  and  educated,  soon  made  all  opposi- 
tion tall  before  them,  experienced  no  ene- 
my a match  lor  them — were  conquerors, 
wherever  they  carried  their  arms. 

By  these  remarks  on  the  temperance  of 
die  ancient  Romans,  I am  not  for  recalling 
customs  so  quite  the  reverse  of  those,  in 
which  we  were  brought  up ; but  some 
change  in  our  manners  I could  heartily 
wish  they  might  etfect : and  if  not  induce 
us  to  the  same  sobrii-ty,  which  was  prac- 
ti«d  by  these  heathens,  vet  to  a much 
greater  than  is  practised  by  the  generality 
of  Christians,  Dean  Holton. 

$ 1 12.  On  Pleasure. 

Sect,  I. 

To  the  Honourable 

While  you  arc  constantly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  making  what 
youbave  acquired  of  use  to  your  fellow- 
ercatures  — while  information  is  your 
amusement,  qnd  to  become  wiser  is  as 
much  your  aim,  in  nil  the  company  you 
keep,  as  in  all  the  books  you  read  j may  I 
not  justly  think  it  matter  of  astonishment 
•a  you,  that  such  numbers  of  your  species 
should  be  quite  unmindful  of  all  rational 
improvement — solely  intent  on  schemes 
of  mirth  and  diversion — passing  their  lives 
m a round  of  sporling_and  trifling. 

It  every  age  has  its  madness,  and  one  is 
distinguished  by  its  warlike  humour,  a 
second  by  its  enthusiasm,  a th.rd  by  its 
parly  and  jiolilical  rage  ; the  distracliou 
qt  the  present  may  truly  be  proinunccd, 
its  turn  to  pleasure,  so  sadly  possessing 
those  of  each  sex  and  of  all  ages — those  of 
every  profession  and  employment — the 
several  ranks  and  orders  of  men-;  that 
they,  who  ore  strangers  to  the  sudden 
changes  in  human  dispositions,  are  apt  to 
think,  rhat  nil  seriousness  and  applica- 
tion—all  tlie  valuable  attainmeuts,  which 
are  the  rew  ard  only  of  our  pains,  must, 
inevitably,  be  soon  lost  among  us. 

I am  not  out  of  hopes,  that  wbat  thus 
threatens,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  our 
speedy  ruin,  and  lias  its  very  great  mis- 
eiiiet'dcuied  by  none,  who  give  it  the  least 
attention,  will  one  day. receive  as  remark- 
able an  cpjiosition  from  your  pen,  as  it  now 
docs  a discouragement  from  your  example. 
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Let,  in  the  mean  time,  a sincere  well- 
wisher  to  hiscountrymeninterposchismean 
endeavours  to  serve  them— offer  to  their 
consideration  some,  perhaps  not  wholly 
contemptible,  arguments  against  the  pur- 
suit, to  which  they  are  so  blameably  attach- 
ed—-shew  tlietn  pleasure  in  that  true  light 
in  which  they  areunwilliugtoseeit — teach 
them,  not  that  it  should  be  always  declined, 
but  that  they  should  never  be  enslaved  to 
it — represent  the  dangers,  to  which  it  ex- 
poses them,  yet  point  out  bow  far  it  may 
be  enjoyed  with  innocence  and  safety. 

Every  man  seems  to  be  so  far  free,  as  he 
can  dispose  of  himself — as  he  can  main- 
tain a due  subordination  in  the  parts  of  his 
frame,  use  the  deliberation  proper  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  is  most  for  his  advan- 
tage, and,  according  to  (be  result  thereof, 
proceed  to  action.  I consider  each  hin- 
drance to  the  knowledgeof  our  true  happi- 
ness, or  to  its  pursuit,  as,  according  to  its 
degree,  an  abridgment  of  our  liberty ; and, 

I think  that  he  may  be  truly  styled  a slave 
to  pleasure,  who  follows  it,  wheresoever 
directed  to  it  by  appetite,  passion, or  fancy. 
'When  we  listen  to  their  suggestions  in  the 
choice  ofgood,  weallow  them  an  authority, 
that  our  Creator  never  intended  they  should 
have ; and  when  their  directions  in  that 
choice  are  actually  complied  with,  a law- 
less sway  ensues — the  use  of  our  nobler 
faculties  becomes  obstructed— our  abi- 
lity to  deliberate,  as  we  ought,  on  our 
conduct,  gradually  fails,  and  to  alter  it, 
at  length  wholly  ceases. 

Our  sensual  and  rational  parts  are  al- 
most in  continual  opposition  : we  add  to 
the  power  of  the  former,  by  a thoughtless, 
idle,  voluptuous  life;  and  to  that  of  the 
latter,  by  reflection,  industry,  continence. 

As  you  cannot  give  way  to  appetite,  but 
you  increase  its  restlessness,  you  multiply 
its  demands,  and  become  less  able  to  resist 
them ; so  the  very  same  bolds  true  of  every 
principle  that  opposes  reason ; if  capable  to 
influence  you  in  one  instance,  it  will  nr  tore 
easily  do  it  in  a second,  gaining  gro  jod*. 
till  its  dominion overyou  becomes  abse  lute.  • 

When  the  question  concerns  our  : angry, 
pulsions,  all  are  ready  to  acknowled;  ;e  the 
danger  of  not  restraining  them,  the  terri- 
ble subjection  to  which  such  rent  issues* 
exposes  us.  These  falling  more  un  derthe- 
general  notice,  from  the  apparenc  y of  the.- 
disorder,  and  extent  of  the  misebie  f which 
they  occasion,  a better  judgment  is  ordi- 
narily made  of  them,  thau  of  affet  tiotj  less 
tumultuous,  less  dangerous  to  or  ,r  associ- 
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utes : but  there  can  be  no  reason  imagin- 
able why  anger,  if  less  carefully  watched 
and  resisted,  should  exercise,  at  length,  the 
mo6t  unhappy  tyranny  over  us,  which  will 
not  hold  as  to  any  passion  or  lust  whatso- 
ever. And  as  with  respect  to  violent  re- 
sentment, we  are  ready  to  gratify  it,  what- 
ever it  costs  us : so  let  what  will  be  the  pas- 
sion or  lust  that  governs  us,  no  prudential 
considerations  are  a counterpoise  for  it. 

With  regard  to  pleasure,  the  fallacy  of 
our  reasoning  upon  it  lies  here  i we  always 
look  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  as  a single 
act,  as  a compliance  with  our  liking  in  this 
or  that  instance : the  repetition  of  that  in- 
dulgence is  not  seen  under  a dependence 
on  any  former,  or  under  the  least  con- 
nexion with  any  future.  That  such  a 
pursuit  should  engage  us,  seems  to  be 
wholly  from  our  choice  ; and  this  choice 
Is  thought  to  be  as  free,  at  the  second  time 
of  our  making  it  as  at  the  first,  and  at  the 
twentieth,  as  at  the  second.  Inclination 
is  never  beheld  as  possible  to  become  con- 
straint— is,  I mean,  never  regarded  as  ca- 
pable of  being  indulged,  till  it  cannot  be 
resisted.  No  man  ever  took  the  road  of 
pleasure,  but  he  apprehended  that  he 
could  easily  leave  it : had  he  considered 
his  whole  life  likely  to  be  passed  in  its 
windings,  the  preference  of  the  ways  of 
virtue  would  have  been  indisputable. 

But  as  sensual  disputes  could  not  engage 
so  many,  if  something  very  delightful  were 
not  expected  in  them ; it  will  be  proper  to 
she  w,  how  unlikely  they  are  to  answer  such 
an  expectation — what  there  is  to  discou- 
rage us  from  attaching  ourselves  to  tl  cm. 

Consider  sensual  pleasure  tinder  the 
highest  possible  advantages,  it  will  yet  be 
found  liable  to  these  objeciions. 

First,  That  its  enjoyment  is  fleeting,  ex- 
pires soon,  extends  not  beyond  a few  mo- 
ments : Our  spirits  sink  instantly  under 
it,  if  in  a higher  degree:  nor  are  they 
loug  without  being  depressed,  when  it  less 
powerfully  affects  them.  A review  here 
affords  me  no  comfort : I have  here  no- 
thing delightful  to  expect  from  reflection. 
The  gratifications,  in  which  I have  allow- 
ed myself,  have  made  me  neither  wiser  nor 
better.  The  fruit  was  relished  while  upon 
my  tongue,  but  when  passed  thence  I 
scarcely  retain  the  idea  of  its  flavour. 

How  transitory  our  pleasures  are,  we 
aannot  but  acknowledge,  when  we  con- 
aider,  hotv  many  we,  in  different  parts  of 
our  lives,  eagerly  pursue,  aud  they  wholly 
•decline. 


That  which  is  the  high  entertainment  of 
our  infancy,  doth  not  afford  us  the  least, 
when  this  state  is  passed ; what  then  de- 
lights us  much  in  our  youth,  is  quite  taste- 
less to  us,  - s we  approach  manhood ; and 
our  engagements  at  this  period  give  way 
to  some  others,  as  we  advance  in  age. 

Nor  do  our  pleasures  thus  pass  only 
with  our  years,  but,  really,  those  which 
best  suit  our  time  of  life,  and  on  the  pur- 
suit of  which  we  are  most  intent,  must 
be  interrupted  in  order  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  can  no  more  long  bear  pleasure, 
than  we  can  long  endure  latigue  ; or,  ra- 
ther, what  we  call  pleasure,  after  some 
continuance,  becomes  fatigue. 

We  want  relief  in  our  diversions,  as 
well  as  in  our  most  serious  employments. 
When  Socrates  had  observed,  “of  how 
" unaccountable  a nature  that  thing  is, 
“ which  men  call  Pleasure,  since,  though 
" it  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  Pain,  as 
" never  being  with  it  in  the  same  person, 
“ yet  they  so  closely  follow  each  other, 
“ that  they  may  seem  linked,  as  it  were, 
" together.”  lie  then  adds — “ If  fEsop 
“ had  attended  to  this,  he  would,  1 think, 
“ have  given  us  a fable, in  which  theDivi- 
“ nity,  willing  to  reconcile  these  twoenc- 
" mies,  but  yet  unable  to  do  it,  had,  ne- 
“ vcrtheless,  so  connected  them  in  their 
“ extremities,  that  where  the  one  comes, 
“ the  other  shall  be  sure  to  succeed  it." 

From  the  excess  of  joy,  how  usual  is  the 
transition  to  that  of  dejection ! I-augbter, 
as  well  as  grief,  calls  tor  tears  to  ease  us 
under  it  j and  it  may  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  my  life  to  be  immoderately  de- 
lighted, than  to  be  severely  afflicted. 

Our  pleasures  then  soon  pass ; and,  se- 
comUy,  their  repetition  certainly  cloys. 

As  i lie  ensinessof  posture  and  agrecable- 
nrss  of  place  wear  off  by  a very  short  con- 
tinuance in  either ; it  is  the  same  with  any 
sensual  gratifications  wliiuli  we  can  pursue,, 
and  with  every  enjoyment  of  that  kind,  to 
which  we  can  apply.  What  ro  delights 
our  palate,  that  we  should  relish  it,  if  it 
were  our  constant  food  ? What  juice  lias 
nature  furnished,  that,  after  being  a fre- 
quent, continues  to  be  a pleasing,  draught  ? 
Sounds, how  artfully  soever  blended  or  suc- 
cessive, tire  at  length  the  ear;  and  odours, 
at  first  the  most  grateful,  soon  either  cease 
to  recreate  us,  or  become  offensive  to  us. 
'ilic  finest  prospect  gives  no  entertainment 
to  the  eye  that  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  it.  The  pile,  that  strikes  with  admira- 
tion *ach  casual  beholder,  affords  its  royal 
inhabitant 
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inhabitant  no  comfort,  but  what  the  pea- 
sant has  in  his  cottage. 

That  love  of  variety  and  change,  to  which 
none  of  our  kind  arc  strangers,  might  be  a 
lesson  to  us,  where  our  expectations  arc  ill 
grounded,  where  they  must  necessarily  be 
disappointed ; for  if  no  man  ever  yet  lived, 
who  could  say  of  any  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense — on  this  I repose  myself — it  quite 
answers  my  hopes  from  it — my  wishes  rove 
not  beyond  it : if  none  could  ever  affirm 
this,  it  is  most  evident,  that  we  in  vain 
search  after  permanent  delight  from  any 
of  the  objects,  with  which  we  arc  now 
conversant — that  the  only  dilference  be- 
tween the  satisfactions  we  pursue,  and 
tlrose  we  quit,  is,  that  we  are  already  tired 
of  the  one,  and  shall  soon  be  of  the  other. 

Hear  the  language  of  him,  who  had  tried 
the  extent  of  every  sensual  pleasure,  and 
must  have  found  the  uncloying,  had  any 
such  existed : “ I said  in  my  heart.  Go  to 
“ now,  1 will  prove  thee  with  mirth.  I 
“ gave  myself  to  wine,  I made  me  great 
“ works,  1 builded  me  houses,  I planted 
“ me  vineyards,  I made  me  gardens,  I 
" planted  trees  In  them  of  all  kiuds  of 
•'  fruit.  I made  me  pools  of  water,  I 
“ amassed  gold  and  silver,  1 had  posses- 
" sions,  above  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem 
“ before  me.  I tried  what  love,  what 
" music,  what  all  the  delights  of  the  sons 
“ of  men  could  rlfect : whatsoever  mine 
“ eyes  desired  1 kept  not  from  them,  I 
" with-held  not  my  heart  from  any  joy. 
" Then  1 looked  on  all  my  works,  on  all 
" my  pursuits,  and  behold ; all  was  va- 
“ niry  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Tully  mentions  Xerxes  as  having  pro- 
posed a reward  tofheinan,  whocould make 
known  to  him  some  new  pleasure.  The 
monarch  of  the  Hast,  it  seems,  met  with 
nothing  within  the  nounds  of  his  mighty 
empire  that  could  tix  his  inclinations.  The 
most  voluptuous  people  on  earth  had  dis- 
covered no  delight,  that  their  sovereign 
could  acknowledge  otherwise  than  super- 
ficial. Happy ! had  it  been  a lesson  to 
their  prince,  or  could  it  be  one  to  us, 
where  our  good  should  be  sought — what 
pursuits  were  likely  to  bring  us  blessings 
certain  to  improve,  as  well  as  endure. 

§ 143.  On  Pleasure. 

Sect.  II. 

A third  disadvantage  ensuing  to  us  from 
our  attachment  to  the  delights,  which  ap- 
petite and  fancy  pnrvey,  is,  that  it  indis- 
poses us  for  useful  inquiries,  for  'every 
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endeavour  worthy  of  our  nature,  and  suit- 
ing the  relations  in  w hich  we  are  placed. 

Thedisappointment,  which  the  Persian 
Emperor  met  with  in  all  bis  schemes  of  the 
voluptuous  kind,  did  not  put  him  on  ap- 
plying to  those  of  a different  one.  Ex- 
perience shewed  him  bis  folly,  but  could 
not  teach  him  wisdom — It  could  not,  when 
it  had  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  his 
pursuits,  induce  him  to  relinquish  them. 

We  find  a Solomon,  indeed,  discovering 
his  error,  acknowledging  that  he  had  err- 
ed, and  bearing  testimony  to  religion  and 
virtue  as  alone  productive  of  true  happi- 
ness ; but  where  are  we  to  look  for  ano- 
ther among  the  votaries  to  sensuality,  thus 
affected,  thus  changed  ? 

As  some  have  observed  of  courts,  that 
such,  who  live  in  them,  are  always  uneasy 
there,  yet  always  unwilling  to  retreat ; the 
very  same  holds  true  of  the  licentious  prac- 
tice, which  they  too  generally  counte- 
nance : fully  convinced  of  its  vanity  and 
folly,  we  continue  to  our  last  moments  at- 
tached to  it — averse  from  altering  the  con- 
duct, which  we  cannot  but  disapprove. 
Our  faculties  are,  indeed,  so  constituted, 
that  our  capacity  for  many  enjoyments  ex- 
tends not  beyond  such  a period  in  our  being: 
if  we  will  not  quit  them,  they  will  us — will 
depart,  whatever  our  eagerness  may  be  for 
their  continuance.  But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves : when  they  arc  goue  as  to  their 
sense,  they  are  not  as  to  their  power.  He 
who  says  to  his  youth,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry — who  thinks  of  nothing  else  at  that 
season,  will  hanker  after  delicacies,  when 
he  has  neither  teeth  to  chew,  nor  palate  to 
distinguish  them ; will  want  the  cup,  which 
he  am  not  lift ; and  seek  for  mirth,  when 
lie  will  thereby  become  the  object  of  it. 
The  habit  operates,  when  none  of  the  in- 
ducements for  our  contracting  it  remain ; 
and  when  the  days  of  pleasure  are  past, 
those  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ore  not  the 
nearer.  Our  dispositions  do  not  decay 
with  our  strength.  The  pruUenceJwhich 
should  attend  grey  hairs,  doth  not  necessa- 
rily come  to  us  with  them.  The  young 
rake  is  a lascivious  obscene  wretch,  when 
he  owes  his  warmth  to  his  flannel ; de- 
lights in  the  filthy  tale,  wlien  his  hearers 
are  almost  poisoned  by  the  breath,  with 
which  he  utters  it;  and  when  least  abU 
to  offend  in  act,  he  does  it  in  desire. 

That  the  humour  for  fighting  or  racing, 
or  whatevr  r inclination  governed  ns  in  thi* 
world,  accompanies  us  to  the  other,  is  not 
an  entire  fiction  of  the  poet,  but,  assuredly, 
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ha*  thus  much  troth  in  it,  that  whatever 
humour  we  indulge,  it  accompanies  ua  to 
the  close  of  life.  There  is  a time,  when 
our  manners  are  pliant,  when  the  counsels 
of  the  sober  operate  upon  us  as  successful- 
ly, as  the  insinuations  of  the  corrupt;  but 
when  the  time  is  passed,  our  customs  are, 
daily,  working  themselves  into  our  con- 
stitution, and  want  not  many  years  to  be- 
come scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  God, 
J am  persuaded,  has  formed  us  all  with 
such  apprehensions  of  what  is  light,  as, 
if  a proper  care  were  taken  to  preserve 
and  improve  them,  would  have  the  hap- 
piest influence  upon  our  practice;  but 
when  the  season  for  extending  this  care 
to  them  has  been  neglected,  they  are  in 
most  of  us  greatly  impaired,  and  in  some 
appear  almost  wholly  lost. 

Let  the  vnderstandin « remain  unin- 
formed, till  half  the  age  of  man  is  past, 
and  what  improvement  is  the  best  then 
likely  to  make  ? how  irksome  would  it 
teem  to  be  put  upon  any  ? It  is  with  our 
•will  the  very  same;  turned  for  half  or 
three  parts  of  our  life  to  sloth  and  wan- 
tonness, to  riot  and  excess,  any  correction 
of  it,  any  alteration  to  the  pursuits  be- 
coming us,  may  seem  quite  hopeless. 
While  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to  plea- 
sure, we  are  weakening  every  principle 
whereby  virtue  can  engage  us,  we  are  ex- 
tinguishing within  us  all  sense  of  true  de- 
sert— snbduingconscienct — divestingour- 
selves  of  shame— corrupting  our  natural 
notions  of  good  and  evil ; and  so  indispos- 
ing ourselves  for  consideration,  that  our 
constant  endeavour  will  be  to  decline  it. 
Thus  when  our  follies  are  a hirden  to  us, 
their  correction  seems  a greater ; and  we 
try  wlial  ease  may  be  found  by  varying, 
rather  than  seek  any  from  quitting,  them. 

/bifrtA/y.Thelarrrer  our  share  is  of  out- 
ward enjoyments,  and  t lie  dearer  they  are 
to  us ; so  much  the  more  afUicting  onr 
concern  will  be  to  leave  this  scene  ol  them 
— so  much  the  greater  terror  and  torment 
ishail  we  receive  from  the  apprehension, 
how  soon  we  may  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

Let  the  man  of  pleasure  colour  it  the 
most  agreeably,  place  it  in  the  fairest 
point  of  view,  this  objection  will  remain 
In  its  full  strength  against  him  t “Yon 
“ are  not  roaster  of  the  continuance  of 
“ the  good,  of  which  you  boast ; andean 
>•  yon  avoid  thinking  of  its  removal,  or 
•«  bear  the  thoughts  thereof,  with  any 
t<  calmness  and  composure  >"  But  what 
findot  happiness  is  that,  which  we  are 


in  hourly  fears  of  losing,  and  wbicb, 
when  lost,  is  gone  for  ever  ? 

if  I am  here  for  only  a few  days,  the 
part  1 ought  to  act  is,  certainly,  that  of 
a traveller  oil  his  journey,  making  use, 
indeed,  of  such  conveniences,  as  the 
road  affords  him,  but  still  regarding  him- 
self as  upon  bis  road — never  so  incum- 
bering himself  that  be  shall  be  unwilling 
to  advance,  when  he  knows  he  most  do 
it — nerer  so  diverting  himself  at  any 
resting  place,  that  it  shall  be  painful  to 
him  to  depart  thence. 

. When  we  are  accustomed  to  derive  alt 
our  comforts  from  sense,  we  come  to 
want  the  very  idea  of  any  other  : this  mo- 
mentary part  of  our  existence  is  tbe  full 
extent  we  give  to  our  joys ; and  we  have 
the  mortifying  reflection  continually  be- 
fore us,  that  their  conclusion  is  nearer 
every  hour  we  are  here,  and  may  possibly 
take  place  the  very  next.  Thus  each  ac- 
cession of  delight  will  really  be  but  a nevr 
source  of  affliction,  become  an  additional 
motive  tor  complaint  of  the  short  space 
allowrd  for  its  enjoyment. 

‘J  hr  mind  of  man  is  so  disposed  to  look 
forward,  so  fitted  to  extend  his  views,  that 
as  much  as  it  is  contracted  by  sensuality, 
it  cannot  be  fixed  thereby  to  the  instant 
moment : We  can  never,  like  the  beasts, 
he.  so  far  engrossed  by  the  satisfaction  be- 
fore ns,  but  the  thouglits  will  occur,  how 
often  may  we  hope  to  repeat  it — how  many 
distant  hours  it  is  likely  to  relieve— how 
much  of  our  duration  can  it  advantage  ? 
and  tbe  scanty  continuance  which  our 
most  sanguine  hopes  can  assign  it,  must, 
therefore,  be  in  some  degree  its  abate- 
ment— must  be  an  ingredient  in  our 
draught  sure  to  embitter  the  many  pleas- 
ing ones which  compound  it.  And  what 
a wise  part  are  we  then  acting,  when  we 
are  taking  the  bmte's  portion  for  ours,  and 
cannot  have  all  the  benefit  even  of  that  1 
cannot  remove  the  inconveniences  of  rea- 
son, when  we  forego  its  comforts  ! 

lltese  are  some  of  the  many  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  pleasure,  and  from 
the  expectation  ot  which  none  of  its  vota- 
ries are  exempt.  We  cannot  attach  our- 
selves to  any  of  tbe  delights,  which  appe- 
tite or  fancy  provides,  but  we  shall  be  sure 
to  find  them  quickly  passing — when  re- 
peated, cloying— indisposing  us  for  wor- 
thy pursuits — rendering  us  averse  from 
quitting  the  world,  and  uneasy  as  often 
as  it  occurs  to  our  thoughts,  how  soon 
our  summons  may  be  tu  depart. 
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5 1 -14.  On  Plmsure. 

Sect.  III. 

But  what,  you'll  say,  must  all  then  com- 
mence philosophers ? Must  every  gay 
amusement  be  banished  the  world  ? Must 
those  of  each  sex  and  of  all  ages  have  their 
looks  ever  in  form,  and  their  manners  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  severest  wisdom  ? 
Has  nature  given  us  propensities  only  to  be 
resisted  ! Have  we  ears  to  distinguish  har- 
mony, and  are  we  never  to  delight  them 
with  it  ? Is  the  food  which  our  palate  hest 
relishes,  to  be  therefore  denied  it  ? Can 
odours  recreate  our  brain,  beauty  please 
our  eye ; and  the  design  of  their  structure 
be, iluit  we  should  exclude  all  agreeable  sen- 
sation from  either  ? Are  not  natural  incli- 
nations nature's  commands  ? are  they  not 
its  declarations  w hence  we  may  obtain  our 
good,  and  its  injunctions  to  seek  it  thence? 
Jsany thing  moreei  idem, than  thntserions 
applications  cannot  long  be  sustained— 
that  we  must  sink  under  their  weight — 
that  they  soon  stupify  or  distract  us  ? The 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  pai  l is  the  ta- 
ligtteof  our  corporeal,  and  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  but  by  allowing  us  intervals  of  re- 
laxation and  mirth.  Deny  us  pleasure,  and 
you  unfit  ns  for  business  j and  destroy  the 
man,  while  you  thus  seek  to  perfect  him. 

A full  answer  might,  I should  thinka 
be  given  to  whatever  is  lu  re  alleged,  by 
enlarging  on  the  following  observations. 

1.  Pleasure  is  only  so  far  censured,  as 
it  costs  us  more  than  it  is  worth — as  it 
brings  mi  a degree  of  uneasiness,  fur  which 
it  doth  not  compensate. 

2.  It  is  granted  that  we  are  licensed  to 
take  all  that  pleasure,  w hich  there  is  no 
reason  for  our  declining.  So  much  true 
pleusure,  or  so  much  pleasure,  as  is  not 
ixmnterhalanced  by  any  inconveniences 
attending  it,  is  so  much  happiness  accru- 
ing to  him  who  takes  it,  ami  a part  of 
that  general  good,  which  our  Creator  de- 
signed us. 

3.  As  the  inclinations  with  which  man- 
kind were  originally  formed,  were,  cer- 
tainly, very  different  from  thosr,  which 
guilt  has  since  propagated ; many  re- 
ihuints  must,  therefore,  be  necessary, 
which  would  not  have  been  so,  bad  our 
primitive  rectitude  been  preserved. 

4.  Bad  education,  bad  example,  increase 
greatly  our  natural  depravity,  before  we 
come  to  reasou  at  all  upon  it ; and  give 
the  appearance  of  good  to  many  things: 
which  would  be  seen  in  a quite  different 
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light,  nnder  a different  education  and  in- 
tercourse. 

These  particulars  let  it  suffice  barely  to 
mention  ; since,  it  is  here  admitted,  that 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  our  declining 
any  pleasure,  there  is  one  for  onr  taking  it, 
I am  more  especially  concerned  to  shew, 
when  there  is  a reason,  why  pleasure  should 
be  declined — what  those  limits  are,  which 
ought  to  be  prescribed  to  our  pleasures, 
and  which  when  any,  in  themselves  the 
most  innocent,  pass,  they  necessarily  be- 
come immoral  and  culpable.  A minute 
discussion  of  this  point  is  not  here  pro- 
posed : such  observations  only  will  be 
made  upon  it,  as  appear  to  be  of  more  gr» 
neral  use,  and  of  greatest  importance. 

What  I would,  first,  consider  as  render- 
ing any  pleasure  blameable  is. 

When  it  raises  onr  passions. 

As  onr  greatest  danger  is  from  them, 
their  regulation  claims  onr  constant  atten- 
tion anil  care.  Human  inn’s  consider  them 
in  their  effects,  but  the  divine  law  in  their 
aim  and  intention.  To  render  me  obnox- 
ious to  men,  it  is  necessary  that  my  im- 
pure lust  be  gratified,  or  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gratify  it : that  my  anger  operate 
by  violence,  my  covetousness  by  knavery: 
hut  my  duty  is  violated,  when  my  heart 
is  impure,  when  my  rage  extends  not  be- 
yond my  looks  and  my  wishes,  w hen  I 
invade  my  neighbour's  property  but  in  de- 
sire. The  man  is  guilty  the  moment  his 
affections  become  so,  ihe  instant  that  any 
dislionest  thought  finds  him  approving 
and  indulging  it. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  what  is  a fit 
amusement,  should  always  be  preceded  by 
the  consideration  ot  what  isour disposition, 
lor,  it  is  not  greater  madness  to  suppose, 
that  equal  quantifies  of  food  or  liquor  may 
be  taken  by  all  with  equal  temperance, than 
to  assert,  that  the  same  pleasure  may  bi 
used  by  all  with  the  same  innocence.  As, 
in  the  former  case,  svhat  barely  satisfies  the 
stomach  of  one,  would  be  a load  insupport- 
able to  that  of  another ; and  the  draught,, 
that  intoxicates  me,  nviy  scarcely  refresh 
my  companion ; so  in  ibe  kilter,  an  amuse- 
ment perfectly  warrantable  to  this  sort  of 
constitution,  will  loa  different  become  the 
most  criminal.  What  liberties  arc  a low- 
able  to  the  calm,  that  must  not  be  th  light 
of  by  thecholenc!  How  securely  may  the 
cold  and  phlegmatic  roam  is  here  he,  w ho 
has  greater  warmth  and  sensibility,  should 
not  approach  ! What  sateiy  attends  the 
contemner  of  gain,  where  thetuostlat.il 
K 4 suarcs 
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snares  await  the  avaricious!  Some  less  go- 
vernable passion  is  to  be  found  in  them, 
•whose  resolution  is  steadiest,  and  virtue 
firmest:  upon  that  a constant  guard  must 
be  kept ; by  any  relaxation,  any  indulgence, 
it  may  be  able  to  gain  that  strength,  w hich 
we  shall  afterwards  fruitlessly  oppose. 
When  all  is  quiet  and  composed  within  us, 
the  discharge  of  our  duty  puts  us  to  little 
trouble ; the  performance  thereof  is  not 
the  heavy  task,  that  so  many  are  willing  to 
represent  it : but  to  restore  order  and  peace 
is  a work  very  different  from  preserving 
them,  and  is  often  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty effected  It  is  with  the  natural  body, 
as  with  the  politic ; rebellion  in  the  mem- 
bers is  much  easier  prevented  than  quelled ; 
confusion  once  entered,  none  can  foresee 
to  what  length  it  may  proceed,  or  of  how 
wide  a ruin  it  may  be  productive. 

What,  likewise,  renders  any  pleasure 
culpable,  is  its  making  a large,  or  an  un- 
reasonable, demand  upon  our  time. 

No  one  is  to  live  to  himself,  and  much 
less  to  confine  his  care  to  but  one,  and  that 
the  worst  part  of  himself.  Man's  proper 
employment  is  to  cultivate  right  disposi- 
tions in  his  own  breast,  and  to  benefit  his 
epecies — to  perfect  himself,  and  to  be  of  as 
much  use  in  the  world,  as  his  faculties  and 
opportunities  will  permit.  The  satisfactions 
of  sense  are  never  to  be  pursued  for  their 
own  sake : their  enjoyment  is  none  of  our 
end.  is  not  the  purpose,  for  which  God 
created  us;  amuse,  refresh  us  it  may,  but 
when  it  busies,  when  it  chiefly  engages 
us,  we  act  directly  contrary  to  the  design, 
for  which  we  were  formed ; making  that 
our  care,  which  was  only  intended  to  be 
our  relief. 

Some,  destitute  of  the  necessaries, of  hers, 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  are  called  to 
labour,  to  commerce,  to  literary  applica- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  them ; and  any  re- 
missness of  these  persons  in  their  respective 
employments  or  professions,  any  pursuit 
inconsistent  with  a due  regard  to  their 
maintenance,  meets  everwith  the  harshest 
censure,  is  universally  branded,  as  a failure 
in  common  prudence  and  discretion ; but 
what  is  this  animal  life,  in  comparison 
with  that  to  which  we  are  raised  by  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  reason  and  con* 
science  ? How  despicable  may  the  man 
continue,  w hen  all  the  affluence  to  which 
his  wishes  aspire,  is  obtained  } 

Can  it  then  be  so  indiscreet  a part,  to 
follow  pleasure,  when  we  should  mind  our 
fortune  ? do  all  so  clearly  see  the  blame  of 


this } And  may  we  doubt  how  guilty  that 
attachment  to  it  is,  which  lays  waste  our 
understanding— which  entails  on  us  igno- 
rance and  error — which  renders  us  even 
more  useless  than  the  beings  whom  instinct 
alone  directs  ? All  capacity  for  improve- 
ment is  evidently  a call  to  it.  The  neglect 
of  our  powers  is  their  abuse ; and  the  slight 
of  them  is  that  of  their  giver  Whatever 
talents  we  have  received,  we  arc  to  account 
for  : and  it  is  not  from  revelation  alone 
that  we  learn  this  : no  moral  truth  com- 
mands more  strongly  our  assent,  than  that 
the  qualifications  bestowed  upon  us,  are 
afforded  us,  in  order  to  our  cultivating 
them — to  our  obtaining  from  them  tho 
advantages  they  can  yield  us ; and  that 
foregoing  such  advantages,  we  become 
obnoxious  to  him.  who  designed  us  them, 
as  we  misapply  his  gift,  and  knowingly 
oppose  his  will,  l or  the  surest  token  we 
can  have,  that  any  perlcctions  ought  to  he 
pursued,  is,  that  they  may  be  attained : 
our  ability  to  acquire  them  is  the  voice  of 
God  w ithin  us  to  endeavour  after  them. 
And  would  we  but  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, Did  the  Creator  raise  us  above  the 
herd,  and  doth  hr  allow  us  to  have  no  aims 
nobler  than  those  of  the  herd — to  make 
its  engagements  the  whole  of  ours  ? we 
could  not  possibly  mistake  in  the  answer. 
All,  who  have  reason  given  them,  know 
that  they  may  and  ought  to  improve  it, 
ought  to  cultivate  it  at  some  seasons,  and 
ever  to  conform  to  it. 

Greater  privileges  call  us  but  to  more 
important  cares.  You  arc  not  placed  above 
your  fellow-creatures,  you  have  not  the 
leisure,  which  they  want,  that  you  may  be 
more  idle  and  worthless,  may  devote  more 
of  your  lime  to  vanity  and  lolly,  but  that 
you  may  breome  more  eminent  in  the  per- 
fections you  acquire,  and  the  good  you 
do.  He,  who  has  all  his  hours  at  com- 
mand, is  to  consider  himself  as  favoured 
with  those  opportunities  to  increase  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  which  arc  vouchsafed  to 
few;  if  no  good  client  follows;  if  having 
them,  lie  only  misapplies  them  ; his  guilt 
is  according  to  what  his  advantage  might 
have  been. 

The  dispensations  of  Heaven  are  not  so 
unequal,  as  tliat  some  are  appointed  to  the 
heaviest  toil  for  their  support,  and  others 
left  to  the  free,  unconstrained  enjoyment  of 
whatever  gratifications  their  fancy  suggests. 
The  distinction  between  us  is  not  that  of 
much  business  and  none  at  all ; it  is  not, 
that  I may  live  as  I can,  and  you  as  you 

please; 
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please ; a different  employment  constitutes 
ft.  The  mechanic  has  his  part  assigned 
him,  the  scholar  his,  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  theirs,  each  has  his  task  to  per- 
form, his  talent  to  improve — has  barely  so 
much  time  for  his  pleasure,  as  is  necessary 
for  recruiting  himself — as  is  consistent  with 
habitual  seriousness,  and  may  rather  qua- 
lify titan  interrupt  it. 

We  are  furnished  with  numerous  argu- 
ments, why  the  graver  occupations  should 
be  remitted — why  the  humour  for  gaiety 
and  mirth  should  be  allowed  its  place . and 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  ever  taught  the 
contrary.  Let  the  delights  of  sense  have 
their  season,  but  let  them  stand  confined 
to  it ; the  same  absurdity  follows  the  ex- 
cess on  either  side,  our  never  using,  and 
our  never  quitting  them. 

Be  not  over  wise,  is  an  excellent  rule  ; 
but  it  is  a rule  full  as  good,  and  much  more 
wanted — That  some  wisdom  should  be 
•ought — That  dress  and  diversion  should 
not  take  up  all  our  hours — I hat  more  time 
should  not  be  spent  in  adorning  our  per- 
sons, than  in  improving  our  minds — That 
tbc  beautiful  sepulchre  should  not  be  our 
exact  resemblance,  much  shew  and  orna- 
ment without,  and  within  nothing  but 
stench  and  rottenness — That  barely  to  pass 
our  time  should  not  be  all  the  account  we 
make  of  it,  but  that  some  profit  should  be 
consulted  as  well  as  some  delight. 

§1-1.5.  On  Pleasure. 

Sect.  IV. 

Again,  no  pleasure  can  be  innocent,  from 
which  our  health  is  a sufferer.  You  are  no 
more  to  shorten  your  days,  than  with  one 
stroke  to  end  them ; and  we  are  suicides 
but  in  a different  way,  if  wantonness  and 
luxury  be  our  gradual  destruction,  or  de- 
spair our  instant.  It  is  self-murder,  to  take 
from  our  continuance  here  any  part  of  that 
term,  to  which  the  due  care  of  ourselves 
would  have  extended  it ; and  our  life,  pro- 
bably falls  a more  criminal  sacrifice  to  our 
voluptuousness,  than  to  our  impatience. 

When  we  throw  off  the  load,  which 
Providence  has  thought  fit  .to  lay  upon  us, 
wc  fail  greatly  in  a proper  deference  to  its 
wisdom,  in  a due  submission  to  its  will ; 
but  then  we  have  to  plead,  sufferings  too 
grievous  to  be  sustained— a distress  too 
mighty  to  be  contended  with  ; a pica, 
which  can  by  no  means  justify  us ; yet 
how  preferable  to  any,  that  he  can  allege, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  all  things  that  can 
give  « relish  to  his  being,  neglect*  the 
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preservation  of  it — who  abuses  the  conve- 
niences of  life  to  its  waste,  and  turns  its 
very  comforts  to  its  ruin  ? Or,  could  we 
suppose  our  pleasures  disordering  our  con- 
stitution, after  a manner  not  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  its  decay,  they  would  not  even 
then  be  exempted  from  guilt : to  preserve 
yourself  should  not  solely  be  your  concern, 
but  to  maintain  your  most  perfect  state : 
every  part  and  every  power  of  your  frame 
claims  your  regard ; and  it  is  great  ingra- 
titude towards  him,  who  gave  us  our  fa- 
culties, when  we  in  any  tr  ite  obstruct  their 
free  use.  The  proper  thankfulness  to  God 
for  our  life  is  to  be  expressed  by  our  care 
about  it ; both  by  keeping  it,  ’till  he 
pleases  to  require  it ; and  by  so  preserving 
it,  that  it  may  be  fit  forali  those  purposes, 
to  which  he  has  appointed  it. 

Further,  (he  pleasure  is,  undoubtedly, 
criminal,  which  is  not  adapted  to  our  for- 
tune— which  cither  impairs  it,  or  hinders 
an  application  of  it  to  what  has  the  prin- 
cipal claim  upon  it. 

If  actions,  otherwise  the  most  commend- 
able, lose  their  merit,  when  they  disqualify 
us  for  continuing  them — if  generosity 
changes  its  name,  when  it  suits  not  our  cir- 
cumstances ; and  even  alms  are  culpable, 
when  by  bestowing  them  we  come  to  want 
them — if  the  very  best  uses,  to  which  wc 
can  put  our  wealth,  are  not  so  to  draw  off, 
as  to  dry  the  stream ; we  can  by  no  means 
suppose,  that  our  amusements  are  not  to  be 
limited,  as  by  other  considerations,  so  by 
this  in  particular — the  expence  which  they 
create  : wc  cannot  imagine,  that  the  re- 
straints should  not  lie  upon  our  wantoa- 
ncss,  w hich  lie  upon  our  beneficence. 

Be  our  possessions  the  largest,  it  is  but  a 
very  small  part  of  them  that  we  lave  to 
dispose  of  as  we  think  tit,  on  what  con- 
duces solely  to  our  mirth  and  diversion. 
Great  affluence,  whatever  we  may  account 
it,  is  really  but  a greater  trust ; the  means 
committed  to  us  of  a more  extensive  pro- 
vision for  the  necessities  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  i and  when  our  maintenance-— 
our  convenience — an  appearance  suitable 
to  our  rank,  have  been  consulted;  all  that 
remains  is  the  claim  of  others,  of  our  fa- 
mily, our  friends,  our  neighbours,  of  those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  us,  and  whom 
we  are  most  obliged  to  assist. 

In  the  figure  we  make,  in  our  attend- 
ants, table,  habit,  there  may  be  a very  cul- 
pable parsimony:  but  in  the  expence  which 
has  nothing  but  self-gratification  in  view, 
our  thrift  can  never  transgress : Here  our 

absti- 
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abstinence  Is  the  most  generous  and  com- 
mendable, as  it  at  once  qualifies  us  to  re- 
licre  the  wants  of  otliers,  and  lessens  our 
own — as  it  sets  us  above  the  world,  at  the 
time  that  it  enables  us  to  be  a blessing  to 
it. 

There  is  not  a nobler  quality  to  distin- 
guish us,  than  that  of  an  indifference  to 
ourselves — a readiness  to  forego  our  own 
liking  for  the  ease  and  advantage  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  it  is  but  justice, 

■ indeed,  that  the  conveniences  or  many 
should  prescribe  to  those  of  one  : what- 
ever his  fortune  may  be,  as  he  owes  all 
the  sendee  he  has  from  it  to  the  concur- 
rence of  numbers,  he  ought  to  make  it  of 
benefit  to  them,  and  by  no  means  to  con- 
clude, that  what  they  are  not  to  take  from 
him,  they  are  not  to  share. 

Nor  should  it  be  unremarked,  that  the 
gratifications,  best  suited  to  nature,  are  of 
all  the  cheapest : she,  like  a wise  parent, 
has  not  made  those  things  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  any  of  us,  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  rest.  We  have 
a large  field  for  enjoyment,  at  little  or  no 
charge,  and  may  very  allowably  exceed 
the  bounds  of  this ; but  we  should  always 
remember,  tliat  theverge  of  right  is  the  en- 
trance upon  wrong — that  the  indulgence, 
which  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  a lawful 
.expencc,  approaches  too  near  a criminal 
one,  to  be  wholly  clear  from  it. 

Again,  Care  should  be  taken  that  our 
pleasures  be  in  character. 

The  station  of  some,  the  profession  of 
others,  and  an  advanced  age  in  ail,  re- 
quire that  we  should  decline  many  plea- 
sures allowable  to  these  of  an  interior 
rank — of  a different  profession— -of  much 
younger  years. 

Do  your  decisions  constitute  the  law-— 
does  your  honour  balance  the  plebeian's 
oath  ? How  very  fitting  is  it  that  you 
should  never  be  seen  eager  on  Irifics — in- 
tent on  boyish  sports — unbent  lotbelowest 
amusements  of  the  populace — solicitous 
after  gratifications,  which  may  shew,  that 
neither  your  sagacity  is  greater,  nor  your 
scruples  fewer,  than  what  are  found  in  the 
very  meanest  of  the  community  ! 

Am  I set  apart  to  recommend  a reason- 
able and  useful  life — to  represent  the  world 
as  a scene  of  vanity  and  folly,  and  propose 
the  things  above  as  only  proper  to  engage 
our  affections?  how  ungraceful  a figure  do 
I then  make,  when  I join  in  all  the  com- 
mon amusements — when  the  world  seems 
to  delight  me  full  as  much  as  my  bearers. 


and  the  only  difference  between  ns  is,  thaf 
their  words  and  actions  correspond,  and 
mine  are  utterly  inconsistent ! 

Have  you  attained  the  years,  which  ex- 
tinguish the  relish  of  many  enjoyments— 
which  bid  you  expect  tlie  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  few  remaining, and  ought  to  instruct 
you  in  the  emptiness  of  all  those  of  the 
sensual  kind?  We  expect  you  should  leave 
them  to  sucb  who  can  taste  them  better, 
and  w ho  know  them  less.  The  massy  vest- 
ment ill  becomes  you, when  you  sink  under 
its  weight ; the  gay  assembly,  when  your 
dim  eyes  cannot  distinguish  the  person* 
composing  it : your  feel  scarcely  support 
you ; attend  not,  therefore,  where  the 
contest  is,  whose  motions  arc  the  graee- 
fullcst : fly  the  representation  designed  to 
raise  the  mirth  of  the  spectators,  when  you 
can  only  remind  them  of  their  coffins. 

Lastly,  every  pleasure  should  be  avoid- 
ed, that  is  an  offence  to  the  scrupulous, 
or  a snare  to  the  indiscreet.  I ought  to 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  ray  bro- 
ther's innoceuce,  except  my  owrn ; and 
when  there  arc  so  many  ways  of  enter- 
taining ourselves,  which  admit  of  no  mis- 
construction, w hy  should  I choose  such 
as  afford  occasion  for  any  ? 

To  be  able  greatly  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  tlie  happiness  of  a few,  but  not 
to  hurt  them  is  qi  the  power  of  all ; and 
when  we  cannot  do  the  world  much  good, 
wv  must  be  very  unthinking  indeed,  if  we 
endeavour  not  to  do  it  the  least  possible 
mischief. 

How  this  action  will  appear,  to  what  in- 
terpretation it  is  liable,  ought  to  be  our 
consideration  in  wlu lever  we  engage.  We 
are  here  so  much  interested  in  each  other's 
morals,  that,  if  we  look  not  beyond  our 
present  being,  it  should  never  be  a point 
indifferent  to  us,  what  notions  our  con- 
duct may  propagate,  and  for  what  cor- 
ruptions it  may  be  made  the  plea  : but 
professing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  our 
rule,  we  can  in  nothing  more  directly  op- 
pose it,  than  in  taking  those  liberties,  by 
which  tlie  virtue  of  any  is  endangered. 
Which  of  our  pleasures  have  this  perni- 
cious tendency,  it  will  be  more  proper 
for  my  readers  to  recollect,  than  for  me 
to  describe.  To  those  who  are  in  earnest 
I have  said  enough  ; to  the  insincere  more 
would  be  fruitless.  What  has  been  said 
deserves,  I think,  some  consideration, 
and  that  it  may  have  a serious  one,  is  the 
most  earnest  wish  of 

Dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 
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§ 146.  A Letter  to  a young  Nobleman, 
soon  after  his  leaving  School. 
sis. 

The  obligations  I have  to  your  family, 
cannot  but  make  me  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  every  member  of  it,  and  for 
that  of  yourself  in  particular,  on  whom 
its  honours  are  to  descend. 

Such  instructions  and  such  examples, 
as  it  has  been  your  happiness  to  find, 
must,  necessarily,  raise  great  expectations 
of  you,  and  will  not  allow  you  any  praise 
for  a common  degree  of  merit.  You  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  worth,  if  you  have 
not  a distinguished  worth,  and  what  may 
suit  the  concurrence  of  so  many  extraor- 
dinary advantages. 

In  low  life,  our  good  or  bad  qualities 
are  known  to  few— to  those  only  who  are 
related  to  us,  who  converse  with,  or  live 
near,  us.  In  your  station,  you  are  exposed 
to  the  notice  of  a kingdom.  The  excel- 
lencies or  defects  of  a youth  of  quality 
make  3 part  of  polite  conversation — are  a 
topic  agreeable  to  all  who  have  been  libe- 
rally educated  j to  all  who  are  not  amongst 
the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Should  I,  in  any  company,  begin  a 
character  of  my  friend  with  the  hard 

name,  whom  I hope  you  left  well  at , 

they  would  naturally  ask  me,  W’liat  rela- 
tion he  bore  to  the  Emperor’s  minister  ? 
When  I answered,  That  I had  never  heard 
of  his  hearing  any  ; flint  all  I knew  of  him 
was,  his  being  the  son  of  a German  n-er- 
cliaut,  sent  into  this  kingdom  for  educa- 
tion ; I,  probably,  should  be  thought  im- 
pertinent, for  introducing  such  a subject; 
and  I certainly  should  soon  be  obliged  to 
drop  it,  or  be  wholly  disregarded,  were  I 
unw  ise  enough  to  continue  it. 

But  if,  upon  a proper  occasion,  I men- 
tioned, that  1 had  known  the  Honourable 
■ . - — ...  from  his  infancy,  and  that  I had 
made  such  observations  on  his  capacitv, 
his  application,  his  attainments,  and  his 
general  conduct,  as  induced  me  to  con- 
clude, he  would  one  day  be  an  eminent 
ornament  and  a very  great  blessing  to  his 
country,  I should  have  an  hundred  ques- 
tions asked  me  about  him — my  narrative 
would  appear  of  consequence  to  all  who 
heard  it,  and  would  not  tail  to  engage 
their  attention. 

I have,  I must  own,  often  wondered,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  numbers,  who  are 
continuallyremarkingthe  behaviour  of  the 
persons  of  rank  among  us,  has  had  so  lit- 
tle influence  upon  t hem — b as  not  produced 
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a quite  different  effect  from  what,  alas ! 
we  every  where  sadly  experience. 

Negligere  quid  de  se  quisque  sevtint, 
von  solum  arroganlis  est,  sed etiam  omnino 
dissaluti.  I need  not  tell  you  where  the 
remark  is  : it  has,  indeed, so  much  obvious 
truth,  that  it  wants  no  support  from  au- 
thority. Every  generous  principle  must  be 
extinct  in  him,  who  knows  that  it  is  said  of 
him,  or  that  it  justly  may  be  said  of  him— 
How  different  is  this  young  man  from  his 
noble  father!  the  latter  took  every  course 
that  could  engage  the  public  esteem : 
the  form-r  is  as  industrious  to  forfeit  it. 
The  sire  was  a pattern  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  every  commendable  quality  : his  de- 
scendant is  an  impious,  ignorant,  profli- 
gate wretch  ; raised  above  others,  but  to 
have  his  folly  more  public — high  in  his 
rauk,  only  to  extend  his  infamy. 

A thirst  after  fame  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, but  which  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  that  attend  a contempt  of 
it.  Our  earnestness  in  its  pursuit  may 
possibly  slacken  our  pursuit  of  true  de- 
sert ; but  indifferent  we  cannot  be  to  re- 
putation, without  being  so  to  virtue. 

In  these  remarks  yon,  Sir,  are  no  far- 
ther concerned,  than  as  you  must,  some- 
times, converse  with  the  persons  to  whom 
they  may  be  applied,  and  your  deteslation 
of  whom  one  cannot  do  too  much  to  in- 
crease. Dad  examples  roav  justly  raise 
pur  tears  even  for  him,  who  has  been 
the  most  wisely  educated,  and  is  the 
most  happily  disposed:  no  caution  against 
them  is  superfluous : in  the  place,  in 
which  you  are  at  present,  you  will  meet 
will)  them  in  all  shapes. 

Under  whatever  disadvantages  I offer 
you  my  advice,  I am  thus  far  qualified 
forgiving  it,  that  I have  experienced  son-.e 
of  the  dangers  which  will  be  your  trial, 
and  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  observ- 
ingothers.  The  observations  I bavemade, 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
you,  either  from  their  own  weight,  or 
the  hints  they  may  afford  for  your  irs- 
provingupon  them,  I cannot  conceal  front 
you.  What  comes  from  him  who  wishes 
you  so  well,  and  so  much  esteems  you, 
will  be  sufficiently  recommended  by  its 
motives ; and  may,  therefore,  possibly  be 
read  with  a partiality  in  its  favour,  that 
shall  make  it  of  more  use  than  it  could  be 
of  from  any  intrinsic  worth. 

But,  without  farther  preface  or  apo'ogy 
let  me  proceed  to  the  points  that  I think 
deserving  your  more  particular  considera- 
tion ; 
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tion  ; and  begin  with  what,  certainly, 
•bould , above  all  other  things,  be  consider- 
ed— Religion.  It  is,  indeed,  what  every 
man  says  he  has  more  or  less  considered ; 
and  by  this,  every  man  acknowledges  its 
importance : yet,  when  we  inquire  into 
the  consideration  that  has  been  given  it, 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves,  that  a 
point  of  the  least  consequence  could  be 
so  treated.  To  our  examination  here  we 
usually  sit  down  resolved,  how  far  our 
conviction  shall  extend. 

In  the  pursuit  of  natural  or  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  wc  engage,  disposed  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them — to  let  our  assent 
be  directed  by  the  evidence  we  meet  with : 
but  the  doctrines  of  religion  each  inspects, 
not  in  order  to  inform  himself  what  he 
ought  to  believe  and  practise  ; but  to  re- 
concile them  with  his  present  faith  and 
way  of  life — with  the  passions  he  favours 
•—with  the  habits  he  has  contracted. 

And  that  this  is,  really,  the  case,  is 
evident,  from  the  little  alteration  there  is 
in  the  manners  of  any,  when  they  know 
as  much  of  religion  as  they  ever  intend  to 
know.  You  see  them  the  same  persons  as 
formerly ; they  are  only  furnished  with 
arguments,  or  excuses,  they  had  not  be- 
fore thought  of;  or  with  objections  to 
any  rules  of  life  differing  from  those  by 
which  they  guide  themselves  : which  ob- 
jections they  often  judge  the  only  defence 
their  own  practice  stands  in  need  of. 

I am  sure.  Sir,  that  to  one  of  your  un- 
derstanding, tlie  absurdity  of  such  a way 
of  proceeding  can  want  no  proof ; and 
that  your  bare  attention  to  it  is  your  suf- 
ficient guard  against  it. 

Religion  is  either  wholly  founded  on  the 
fears  or  fancies  of  mankind,  or  it  is,  of  all 
matters,  the  most  serious,  the  weightiest, 
the  most  worthy  of  our  regard.  There  is 
no  mean.  Is  it  a dream,  and  no  more  ? 
Let  the  human  race  abandon,  then,  all 
pretences  to  reason.  What  we  call  such 
is  but  the  more  exquisite  sense  of  upright, 
unclad,  two-legged  brutes;  and  that  is 
the  best  you  can  say  of  us.  We  then  are 
brutes,  and  so  much  more  wretched  than 
other  brutes,  as  destined  to  tire  miseries 
they  feel  not,  and  deprived  of  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoy  ; by  our  foresight  antici- 
pating our  calamities,  by  our  reflection 
recalling  them. — Our  being  is  without  an 
aim ; we  can  have  no  purpose,  no  de- 
sign, but  what  wc  ourselves  must  sooner 
or  later  despise.  We  are  formed  either  to 
drudge  for  a life,  that,  upou  such  a con- 


dition, is  not  worth  our  preserving ; or  t* 
run  a circle  of  enjoyments,  the  censure  of 
all  which  is,  that  we  cannot  long  be 
pleased  with  any  one  of  them.  Disinterest- 
edness, generosity,  public  spirit,  are  idle, 
empty  sounds ; terms,  which  imply  no 
more,  than  that  we  should  neglect  our 
own  happiness  to  promote  that  of  others. 

What  Tully  has  observed  on  the  con- 
nexion there  is  between  religion,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  chief  support  of  so- 
ciety, is,  I am  persuaded,  well  known  to 
you. 

A proper  regard  to  social  duties  wholly 
depends  on  the  influence  that  religion  bas 
upon  us.  Destroy,  in  mankind,  all  hopes 
and  fears,  respecting  any  future  state; 
you  instantly  let  them  loose  to  all  the  me- 
thods likely  to  promote  their  immediate 
convenience.  They,  who  think  they  liave 
only  the  present  hour  to  trust  to,  will  not 
be  with-held,  by  any  refined  considera- 
tions, from  doing  what  appears  to  them 
certain  to  make  it  pass  with  greater  satis- 
faction. 

Now,  methinks,  a calm  and  impartial 
inquirer  could  never  determine  that  to  be 
a visionary  scheme,  the  full  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  which  approves  our  exist- 
ence a wise  design — gives  order  and  regu- 
larity to  our  life — places  an  end  in  our 
view,  confessedly  the  noblest  that  can  en- 
gage it— raises  our  nature — exempts  us 
from  a servitude  to  our  passions,  equally 
debasing  and  tormenting  us — affords  us 
the  trnest  enjoyment  of  ourselves — puts  us 
on  the  due  improvement  of  our  faculties — 
corrects  our  selfishness— calls  us  to  be  of 
use  to  our  fellow-creatures,  to  become 
public  blessings — inspires  us  with  true 
courage,  with  sentiments  of  real  honour 
and  generosity — inclines  us  to  be  such,  in 
every  relation,  as  suits  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity  of  society — derives  an  uniformity 
to  our  whole  conduct,  and  makes  satis- 
faction its  inseparable  attendant — directs 
us  to  a course  of  action  pleasing  when  it 
employs  us,  and  equally  pleasing  when 
we  either  look  back  upon  it,  or  attend  to 
the  expectations  we  entertain  from  it. 

If  the  source  of  so  many  and  such  vast 
advantages  can  be  supposed  a dream  of 
the  superstitious,  or  an  invention  of  the 
crafty,  we  may  take  our  leave  of  certainty  5 
we  may  suppose  every  thing,  within  and 
without  us,  conspiring  to  deceive  us.  . 

That  there  should  be  difficulties  in  any 
scheme  of  religion  which  can  be  offered 
ns>  is  no  more  than  what  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance 
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qaaintance  with  our  limited  rapacities 
would  induce  us  to  expect,  were  we  stran- 
gers to  the  several  religions  that  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  purposed,  upon  inquiry 
into  their  respective  merits,  to  embrace 
that  which  came  best  recommended  to 
our  belief. 

_ But  all  objections  of  difficulties  must  be 
highly  absurd  in  cither  of  these  cases— 
When  the  creed  you  oppose,  on  account 
of  its  difficulties,  is  attended  with  fewer 
than  that  which  you  would  advance  in  its 
stead : or— 

When  the  whole  of  the  practical  doc- 
trines of  a religion  are  such,  as,  undeni- 
ably, contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  whatever  state,  or  under  whatso- 
ever relations,  you  can  consider  them. 

To  reject  a religion  thus  circumstanced, 
for  some  points  in  its  scheme  less  level  to 
our  apprehension,  appears  to  me,  I con- 
fess, quite  as  unreasonable,  as  it  would  be 
to  abstain  from  food,  till  we  could  be  sa- 
tisfied about  the  origin,  insertion,  and 
action  of  the  muscles  that  enable  us  to 
swallow  it. 

1 would,  in  no  case,  have  you  rest  upon 
mere  authority ; yet  as  authority  will 
have  its  weight,  allow  me  to  take  notice, 
that  men  of  the  greatest  penetration,  the 
acutest  reasoning,  and  the  most  solid 
judgment,  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity— have  expressed  the  firmest  per- 
suasion of  its  tnith. 

I cannot  forgive  myself,  for  having  so 
long  overlooked  lord  Bacon's  Philosophi- 
cal Works.  It  W33  but  lately  I began  to 
read  them ; and  one  part  of  them  I laid 
down,  when  I took  my  pen  to  write  this. 
The  more  I know  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  I admire  him ; and  can- 
not bnt  think  his  understanding  as  much 
of  a size  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  Virgil  makes  the  stature  of  Mu- 
sa:ua,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  multi- 
tude surrounding  him— 

— Medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeri*  exuneem  tuspicit  altit. 

JE 11.  1.  ri.  GG7.  a. 

or  as  Homer  represents  Diana's  height 
among  the  nymphs  sporting  with  her— — 

II y st t/  nyi  iJ!  u-'nrxlm. 

Oil.  1.  vi.  107. 

Throughout  his  writings  there  runs  a vein 
of  piety  : you  can  hardly  open  them,  but 
you  find  some  or  other  testimony  of  the 
full  conviction  entertained  by  him,  that 
Christianity  bad  an  especial  claim  to  our 
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regard.  He,  who  so  clearly  saw  the  defects 
in  every  science — saw  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  and  had  such  amazing  sagacity, 
as  to  discover  how  they  might  be  reme- 
died, and  to  point  out  those  very  methods, 
the  pursuit  of  which  has  been  the  remedy 
of  many  of  them He,  who  could  dis- 

cern thus  much,  left  it  to  the  witlings  of 
the  following  age,  to  discover  any  weak- 
ness in  the  foundation  of  religion. 

To  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I might 
add  many  others,  of  eminent  both  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  the  most  un- 
suspected favourers  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; but  those  two,  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered standing  at  the  head  of  mankind, 
would  really  be  dishonoured,  were  we  to 
seek  for  any  weight,  from  mere  authority, 
to  the  opinions  tliey  had  jointly  patronized, 
fo  the  opinions  they  had  maintained,  after 
the  strictest  inquiry  what  gronnd  there 
was  for  them. 

That  the  grounds  of  Christianity  were 
thus  inquired  into  by  them,  is  certain : for 
the  one  appears,  by  the  quotations  from  the 
Bil-le  interspersed  throughout  his  works, 
to  have  read  if  with  an  uncommon  care : 
and  it  is  well  kuown,  that  the  other  made  if 
his  chief  study  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

It  may,  indeed,  appear  very  idle,  to  pro- 
duce authorities  on  one  side,  when  there 
are  none  who  deserve  the  name  of  such  on 
the  other.  Whatever  else  may  have  ren- 
dered the  writers  in  favour  of  infidelity  re- 
markable, they,  certainly,  have  not  been 
so  for  their  sagacity  or  science — for  any 
superior  either  natural  or  acquired  endow- 
ments. And  I cannot  but  think,  tbat  he 
who  takes  up  his  pen,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  it  were  the  Christian  religion  ge- 
nerally received,  shews  so  wrong  a head 
in  the  very  design  of  his  work,  as  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  how  little  credit 
he  could  gain  by  the  conduct  of  it. 

Is  there  a just  foundation  foronr  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  ? Nothing  should 
then  be  more  carefully  considered  by  ns, 
or  have  a more  immediate  and  extensive 
influence  upon  our  pract:ce. 

Shall  I be  told,  that  if  this  were  a right 
consequence,  there  is  it  profession,  in 
which  quite  different  persons  would  bo 
found,  than  we  at  present  meet  with  > 

I have  too  many  failings  myself,  to  be 
willing  to  censure  others ; and  too  much 
love  for  truth,  to  attempt  an  excuse  for 
what  admits  of  none.  But  let  roc  say,  that 
consequences  are  not  the  less  true,  for  tlieir 
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truth  being  disregarded.  Lucian’s  de- 
scription of  the  philosopher*  of  his  age  is 
more  odious,  than  can  belong  to  any  set 
of  men,  in  our  time  : and  as  it  was  never 
thought,  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
ought  to  be  slighted,  because  they  who 
inculcated,  disgraced  ihetn  ; neither  can 
it  be  any  reflection  on  nobler  rules,  that 
they  are  recommended  by  persons  who 
do  not  observe  them. 

Of  this  I am  as  certain  as  I can  be  of  any 
thing,  That  our  practice  is  no  infallible 
test  of  our  principles  ; and  that  we  may 
do  religion  no  injury  by  our  speculations, 
when  we  do  it  a great  deal  by  our  man- 
ners. I should  be  very  unwilling  to  rely 
oil  the  strength  of  my  own  virtue  in  so 
many  instances,  that  it  exceedingly  morti- 
fies me  to  reflect  on  their  numbers : yet,  in 
whichsoever  of  them  I offended,  it  would 
not  be  for  want  of  conviction,  how  excel- 
lent a precept,  or  precepts,  1 had  trans- 
gressed— it  would  not  be  because  I did  not 
think,  that  a life  throughout  agreeable  to 
the  commands  of  the  religion  I profess 
ought  to  be  constantly  my  care. 

How  frequently  we  act  contrary  to  the 
obligations,  which  we  readily  admit  our- 
selves to  be  under,  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  matter  of  every  one's  notice  j 
and  if  none  of  us  infer  mint  those  pur- 
suits, which  tend  to  destroy  our  health,  or 
our  understanding,  or  our  reputation,  that 
he,  who  engages  in  them,  is  persuaded 
that  disease,  or  infamy,  or  a second  child- 
hood, deserves  his  choice;  neitlicr  should 
it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  is  not  in- 
wardly convinced  of  the  worth  of  religion, 
who  appears,  at  some  times,  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  a due  regard  thereto 
ought  to  make  him. 

Inconsistency  is,  through  the  whole 
compass  of  our  acting,  so  much  our  re- 
proach, that  it  would  be  great  injustice  to- 
wards us,  to  charge  each  defect  in  our  mo- 
rals, upon  corrupt  and  bad  principles.  For 
t proof  of  (lie  injustice  of  such  a charge,  I 
am  confident, none  need  look  beyond  them- 
selves. Each  will  find  the  complaint  of  Me- 
dea in  the  poet,  very  proper  to  be  made  his 
own — I see  and  approve  of  trliat  is  right, 
at  the  same  time  that  I du  what  is  wrung. 

Don't  think,  that  I would  justify  the 
faults  of  any,  and  much  less  theirs,  who, 
professing  themselves  set  apart  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
havinga  large  revenue  assigned  them,botlf 
that  they  may  be  more  at  leisure  for  so 
uoblc  a work,  and  that  their  pains  in  it 


may  be  properly  recompensed,  are,  cer« 
tainly  extremely  blameable,  not  only 
when  they  countenance  the  immoral  and 
irreligious ; but  even,  when  they  lake  no 
care  to  reform  them. 

All  I aim  at,  is.  That  the  cause  may  not 
suffer  by  its  advocates — That  you  may  be 
just  to  it,  whatever  you  may  dislike  in 
them — That  their  failures  may  have  the 
allowance,  to  which  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  is  entitled — That  you  may  not,  by 
their  manners,  when  worst,  be  prejudiced 
against  their  Doctrine-,  as  you  would  not 
censure  philosophy,  for  the  faults  of  phi« 
losophcrs. 

The  prevalency  of  any  practice  cannot 
make  it  to  be  either  safe,  or  prudent ; and 
I would  fain  have  yours  and  mine  such 
as  may  alike  credit  our  religion,  and  un- 
derstanding : without  the  great  reproach 
of  both,  we  cannot  profess  to  believe  that 
rule  of  life,  to  be  from  God,  which,  yet, 
we  model  to  our  passions  and  interests. 

Whether  such  a particular  is  my  duty, 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  ; and 
when  it  is  found  so,  common  sense  suggests 
the  next — How  it  may  be  performed . 

But  I must  not  proceed.  A letter  of  two 
sheets  1 How  can  I expect,  that  you  should 
give  it  (he  reading?  If  you  can  persuade 
yourself  to  do  it,  from  the  conviction  of 
the  sincere  affection  towards  you,  that  baa 
drawn  me  into  this  length;  I promise  you, 
never  again  to  make  such  a demand  on 
your  patience.— I will  never  again  give 
you  so  troublesome  a proof  of"  my  friend- 
ship. I have  here  begun  a subject,  which 
I am  very  desirous  to  prosecute;  and  every 
letter,  you  may  hereafter  receive  from  me 
upon  it,  whatever  other  recommendation 
it  may  want,  shall,  certainly,  not  be  with- 
out that  of  brevity.  Dean  Bolton. 

§ 14”.  Three  Essays  on  the  Employment 
of  Time. 

PREFACE. 

The  essays  I here  publish,  though  at  first 
penned  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  au- 
thor's neighbours  in  the  country,  may,  it 
is  hoped,  from  thealterations  since  made  in 
them,  be  of  more  general  use.  Thesuljeet 
of  them  is,  io  itself,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  could,  therefore,  never  be  un- 
seasonably considered ; but  the  general 
practice,  at  present , more  especially  entitles 
it  to  our  notice.  The  principles  on  which 
their  argumentative  part  proceeds,  are  de- 
nied by  none  whose  conviction  it  consults. 
Such  as  regard  the  human  frame  as  only 
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in  Its  mechanism  excelling  that  of  beasts 
—such  as  would  deprive  man's  breast  of 
social  affections,  exempt  him  from  all  ap- 
rchensions  of  a deity,  and  confine  his 
opes  to  bis  present  existence,  are  not  the 
persons  whom  any  thing  here  said  proposes 
to  affect.  They  arc  not,  I mean,  directly 
applied  to  in  this  work ; but  even  their 
benefit  it  may  be  said  consequentially  to 
intend,  as  it  would  certainly  contribute 
thereto,  could  it  propctly  operateon  those 
whose  advantage  is  its  immediate  aim. 

We  have  been  told,  by  very  good  judges 
of  human  nature,  hew  engaging  virtue 
would  be,  if  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
sense.  And  what  is  a right  practice,  but 
virtue  made,  In  some  measure,  the  object 
of  our  sense  ? What  is  a man  ever  acting 
reasonably,  but,  if  I may  so  speak,  imper- 
sonated virtue — Virtue  in  a visible  shape, 
brought  into  view,  presenting  itself  to  the 
sight,  and  through  the  sight  as  much  af- 
fecting rise  mind,  as  it  could  be  affected  by 
any  elegance  pf  form,  by  any  of  the  beau- 
ties of  colouring  or  proportion  ? 

The  notions  most  dishonourable  to  the 
Brt/y,  and  to  the  human  species,  are  often, 

1 suspect,  first  taken  up,  and  always,  cer- 
tainly, confirmed  by  remarking  how  they 
act  whose  speculations  express  the  greatest 
honour  towards  loth. 

W’ben  the  strongest  sense  of  an  all- 
powerful  and' wise,  a most  holy  and  just 
Governor  of  tlie  world,  is  professed  by 
those  who  shew  not  tlie  least  concern  to 
please  him — When  reason,  choice,  civil 
obligations,  a future  recompense,  have 
for  their  advocates  such  as  are  governed 
by  humour,  passion,  appetite;  or  who 
deny  themselves  no  present  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage, for  any  thing  that  an  hereafter 
promises  ; it  naturally  leads  others,  first,  to 
think  itot  little  moment  which  side  is  taken 
on  these  points,  and  then,  to  take  that 
which  suits  the  manners  of  them  who,  in 
their  declarations, arefti  warroestopposers. 

Whereas,  were  the  apprehensions  that 
do  justice  to  a superintending  providence 
— an  immaterial  principle  in  man — his  li- 
berty—-his  duties  in  society — his  hopes  at 
his  dissolution,  to  be  universally  evidenced 
by  a suitable  practice;  the  great  and  ma- 
nifest advantage  arising  from  them  would 
be  capable  of  suppressing  every  doult  of 
their  truth,  would  |>revcnt  the  entrance 
of  any,  or  would  soon  remove  it. 

As,  indeed,  all  that  we  are  capable  of 
k now  i ng  i n our  presen  t state,  appears  eit  her 
x-woediatcly  to  regard  its  wonts,  or  to  be 
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connected  with  what  regards  them,  it  is  by 
no  means  a slight  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a doctrine,  That  the  persuasion  thereof 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  onr  pre- 
sent well-being.  And  thus  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  are  in  this  life  derivable  from 
the  belief  of  a future  retribution — that  are 
here  the  proper  fruits  of  such  a belief, 
may  be  considered  as  evidencing  how 
well  it  is  founded — how  reasonably  it  is 
entertained.  On  this  it  may  be  of  some 
use  more  largely  to  insist. 

What  engage mentscorrespond  tothe  con- 
viction that  the  state  in  wliich  we  now  are 
is  but  the  passage  to  a better,  is  considered 
in  the  last  of  these  essays ; and  that,  when 
so  engaged,  we  are  acting  the  part  befit- 
ting our  nature  and  our  situation,  seems 
manifest  both  on  account  of  the  approba- 
tion it  has  from  our  calmest  hours,  our 
most  serious  deliberation  and  freest  judg- 
ment, and  likwise  on  account  of  the  tes- 
timony it  receives  even  from  them  who 
act  a quite  contrary  one.  Wbat  they  con- 
form not  to,  they  applaud ; they  acknow- 
ledge their  failures  to  be  such ; they  ad- 
mire the  worth,  which  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  cultivate. 

If  we  look  into  the  writers  who  supposed 
all  the  pleasures  of  man  to  be  those  of  his 
body,  and  all  his  views  limited  to  his  pre- 
sent existence ; we  find  them,  in  the  rule 
of  life  they  gave,  deserting  the  necessary 
consequences  of  their  supposition,  and 
prescribing  a morality  utterly  inconsistent 
with  it.  Even  when  (bey  taught  that  what 
was  good  or  evil  was  to  be  determined  by 
our  feeling  only — that  right  or  WTong  was 
according  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  that 
would  ensue  to  us  during  the  continuance 
of  onr  present  frame,  since  alter  its  disso- 
lution we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear ; 
tlicir  practical  directions  wete,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  be  strictly  just,  severely 
abstinent,  true  to  our  friendships,  steady 
in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  virtue,  atten- 
tive to  the  public  welfare,  and  willing  to 
part  with  our  lives  in  its  defence. 

Such  they  admitted  man  ought  to  be— 
such  they  exhorted  him  to  be,  and,  there- 
fore, when  tliey  would  allow  him  to  act 
only  upon  motires  utterly  incongruous  to 
his  being  this  person,  it  followed,  either 
that  these  were  wrongly  assigned,  or  that 
a conduct  was  required  from  him  unsuit- 
able to  his  nature. 

1'bat  his  obligations' were  rightly  stated 
was  on  all  hands  agreed.  The  mistake  was 
in  the  inducements  alleged  tor  discharging 

them. 
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them.  Nothing  was  more  improbable  than 
his  fulfilling  the  duties  this  scheme  ap- 
pointed him,  if  he  was  determined  by  it  in 
judging  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions 
— what  good  or  hurt  they  would  do  him 
—what  happiness  or  misery  would  be  their 
result. 

While  the  Epicureans  admitted  justice 
to  be  preferable  to  injustice — a public  spi- 
rit, to  private  selfish  views;  while  they  ac- 
knowledged it  more  fitting  that  we  should 
sacrifice  life  to  the  good  of  our  country, 
than  preserve  it  by  deserting  the  common 
welfare  ; they  must,  I think,  be  regarded 
as  authorizing  a preference  of  the  princi- 
ples which  will  make  man  just  and  pub- 
lic-spirited, to  those  which  will  dispose 
him  to  be  unjust,  and  wholly  attentive  to 
his  own  little  interests. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  will  be  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  adopting  or  reject- 
ing the  Epicurean  tenet  of  our  having  no- 
thing to  hope  for  beyond  the  grave. 

The  value  we  set  on  life  is  shewn  by 
wliat  we  do  to  preserve  it,  and  what  we 
suffer  rather  than  part  with  it.  We  sup- 
port ourselves  by  the  hardest  labour,  the 
severest  drudgery,  and  we  think  death  a 
much  greater  evil,  than  to  struggle  for 
years  with  disease  and  pain,  despairing  of 
cure,  and  even  of  any  long  intervals  of 
ease.  Such,  ordinarily,  is  our  love  of  life. 
And  this  desire  to  keep  it  cannot  but  be 
greatly  increased,  when  we  arc  induced 
to  think  that  once  lost  it  is  so  for  ever. 
To  be  without  all  hope  of  again  enjoying 
the  blessing  we  thus  highly  prize,  must 
naturally  disincline  us  to  hazard  it,  and 
indispose  us  for  what  will  endanger  its  con- 
tinuance. He  who  is  persuaded  that  cor- 
pnreal  pleasure  is  all  he  has  to  expect,  and 
that  it  is  confined  to  his  present  existence, 
must,  if  he  acts  ogrteaHy  to  such  a per- 
suasion, be  wholly  intent  on  the  pursuit 
of  that  pleasure,  and  dread  nothing  more 
than  its  coming  to  an  end,  or  being  inter- 
rupted. Hence,  if  his  term  of  life  would 
be  shorter,  or  any  greater  distress  would 
accrue  to  him  bv  adhering  to  truth  and 
justice,  than  by  deputing  from  them — if 
he  were  to  be  at  present  more  a loser  by 
assisting  his  friend,  than  by  forsaking  him 
— ifhe  could  promise  himself  a larger  share 
ot  sensual  gratifications  from  betraying  bis 
country,  than  from  serving  it  laithtully,  he 
would  be  take  and  unjust , he  would  be  per- 
fidious to  Ids  mend,  and  a traitor  to  his 
country.  All  those  sentiments  and  actions 
tin  t express  au  entire  attachment  to  the 


delights  of  sense,  and  the  strongest  reluc- 
tance to  forego  them,  are  strictly  in  charac- 
ter when  we  look  not  beyond  them — when 
we  acknowledge  not  any  higher  satisfac- 
tions. and  behold  these  as  expiring  witli 
us,  and  sure  never  to  be  again  tasted. 

Whereas,  the  prospect  of  a returning 
life,  and  of  enjoyments  in  it  far  superior 
to  any  we  now  experience,  or  promise  our- 
selves, has  a necessary  tendency  to  lessen 
our  solicitude  about  the  existence  here  ap- 
pointed us.  We  cannot  well  be  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  our  being,  but  are  easily  so 
to  its  change ; and  death  considered  as  only 
its  change,  as  the  passage  front  a less  to  a 
more  desirable  state,  will,  certainly,  have 
the  terror  of  its  ap()rarance  much  abated. 
The  conviction  that  there  is  a greater  goad 
in  reserve  for  us  than  any  pleasure  which 
earth  can  afford,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing far  more  to  be  feared  by  us  than  any 
pain  we  can  now  be  made  to  suffer,  will, 
in  proportion  to  its  strength,  render  us  in- 
different to  the  delights  and  conveniences 
of  our  abode  on  earth,  and  dispose  us  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  obtaining  that  greater 
good,  and  avoiding  that  so  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  evil.  In  these  considerations  of 
life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  misery, 
virtue  has  its  proper  support  Wc  are 
by  them  brought  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
part  becoming  us,  and  to  adhere  to  it  ini- 
moveably : they  furnish  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  avoid  falsehood  and  injustice,  of 
whatever  immediate  advantage  we  may 
be  thereby  deprived — they  encourage  us 
to  serve  our  friends  and  couutry  with  tl»e 
utmost  fidelity,  notwitlisianding  all  the 
inconveniences  tliat  can  be  supposed  to 
attend  it — tliey  are,  indeed,  proper  incite- 
ments to  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  our 
own  safety,  while  they  represent  to  us 
iiow  much  our  gain  thereby  would  over- 
balance our  loss. 

Brutes  in  our  end  and  expectations, 
how  can  we  be  otherwise  in  our  pursuits? 
But  if  tlie  reasoning  principle  in  us  be  an 
incorruptible  one,  and  its  right  or  w rong 
application  in  this  embodied  state  atfect 
the  whole  of  our  future  existence ; we 
have,  in  that  apprehension,  the  most  pow- 
erful motive  to  act  throughout  in  con- 
formity to  our  rational  nature,  or,  w hich 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  never  to 
swerve  from  virtue — to  despise  alike  dan- 
ger and  pleasure  when  standing  in  com- 
petition with  our  duty. 

Thus,  when  Socrates,  in  Plato’s  Pliacdo, 
hits  proved  the  immortality  of  our  soul,  he 
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considers  it  as  a necessary  consequence  of 
the  belief  thereof,  “ That  we  should  be 
“ employed  in  the  culture  of  our  minds — 
" in  such  care  of  them  as  shall  not  only 
“ regard  that  term,  to  which  we  give  the 
" name  of  life,  but  the  whole  which  fol- 
" lows  it — in  making  ourselves  as  wise 
“ and  good  as  may  be,  since  on  it  our 
“ safety  entirely  depends,  the  soul  carry - 
“ ing  hence  nothing  with  it,  but  its  good 
“ or  bad  actions,  its  virtues  or  vices,  and 
“ these  constituting  its  happiness  or  misc- 
" ry  to  all  eternity." 

So  when  tlie  cider  Scipio  is  introduced 
by  Tully,  apprising  the  younger,  “ That 
“ what  is  called  our  life,  may  be  more 
" properly  styled  our  death — tliat  we  truly 
“ live  when  wc  are  freed  from  the  fetters 
"of  our  body  he  proceeds  to  ob-  r\ c, 
how  much  it  then  concerned  hitn  to  be 
"just — to  promote  the  public  welfare — 
" to  make  true  glory  his  aim,  doing 
“what  is  right  without  regard  to  any 
"advantage  it  will  now  yield  him,  des- 
"pising  popular  opinion,  adhering  to 
"virtue  for  its  real  worth."  And  the 
youth  thus  instructed,  professes,  “ That 
“ after  such  information  into  what  state 
“he  u to  pass,  he  would  not  be  wanting 
“ to  himself : unmindful  he  had  not  been 
“of his  ancestor's  worth,  but  to  copy  it 
" should  now  be  his  more  especial  can-, 

" diicc  encouraged  thereto  by  so  great  a 
"reward." 

Lucan,  representing  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Europe  as  persuaded  tliat  the 
soul  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
congratulates  them,  indeed,  only  on  the 
happiness  they  enjoyed  in  an  opinion  that 
freed  them  from  the  most  tormenting  of  all 
fears,  the  dread  of  death — tliat  na.de  them 
act  with  so  much  bravery  and  intrepidity. 
But  when  he  admits  a contempt  of  death 
to  be  the  proper  effect  of  this  opinion,  he 
must  be  considered  as  allowing  it  all  that 
practical  influence  which  as  njturully  re- 
sults from  it,  as  such  an  indifference  to 
life  doth,  and  has  the  same  connexion 
with  it. 

If,  therefore,  the  persuasion  tliat  death 
renders  us  utterly  insensible,  be  a persua- 
sion that  unmans  us  quito— tint  disposes 
to  a course  of  action  most  unworthy  of  us 
—that  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  society, 
aod  lends,  in  every  way,  to  our  own  great- 
est hurt  or  debasement,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose it  an  erroneous  one ; since  it  is  iu 
tlie  highest  degree  improbable,  that  there 
•ho.uld  be  any  truth  in  a notion  the  recep- 


tion of  which  so  far  operates  to  the  prejtl* 
dice  of  mankind — so  necessarily  contri- 
butes to  introduce  a general  disorder. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a recompense  for  us  be- 
yond the  grave,  we  derive  sentiments  most 
becoming  us — if  from  it  the  worthiest  ac- 
tion* proceed— if  it  be  the  source  of  the 
greatest  both  private  and  public  good— if 
with  it  be  comiectcd  the  due  discharge  of 
our  duty  in  the  several  relations  in  which 
we  are  placed — if  it  alone  can  lead  us  to 
perfect  our  nature,  and  can  furnish  our 
slate  with  satisfactory  enjoyments  ; there 
may  seem  sufficient  grounds  to  conclude 
that  there  is  such  a recompense ; the  per- 
suasion thereof,  thus  affecting  us,  may  well 
appear  most  reasonably  eutertained. 

When  ail  those  principles,  of  whose 
truth  we  have  tlie  greatest  certainty,  con- 
duct ns  to  happiness,  it  is  natural  to  think 
tliat  tlie  influence  of  any  principle  upon 
our  happiness,  should  be  no  improper  test 
of  its  truth. 

If  there  be  no  surer  token  of  a right 
practice,  than  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
common  good,  can  we  but  judge  that  to 
be  a right  opinion,  which  has  undeniably, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  such  a tendency  > 

When  the  difficulties  tliat,  under  a ge- 
neral corruption,  attend  our  adherence  to 
virtue,  are  only  to  be  surmounted  by  tlie 
prospect  of  future  reward;  one  knows 
not  how  to  believe  that  the  proper  induce- 
ments to  our  acting  a part  so  becoming  us 
— so  much  our  praise,  should  be  no  other 
than  a clmneric.il  view,  a romantic  and 
utterly  vain  expectation. 

When  error  is  manifestly  the  cause  of 
whatever  ill  we  do  of  sutler,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  to  an  erroneous 
notion  wc  must  stand  indebted  for  the  best 
use  of  life,  and  its  most  solid  satisfactions. 

But  it  may  be  asked — where  does  this 
opinion  produce  these  boasted  effects  f 
Among  them  who  profess  it  their  tin  nest 
belief  tliat  there  is  a future  recompense, 
how  few  do  we  hnd  better  men  for  it— 
more  regular  in  their  manners,  or  more 
useful  to  the  world,  than  tliey  would  have 
been  without  any  such  persuasion  ! 

How  far  any  truth  shall  operate  upon  us 
— how  far  it  shall  influence  us,  dejieuds  up- 
on our  application  of  it,  upon  cur  attention 
to  it.  Experience  furnishes  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty of  a vast  variety  of  particulars  highly 
interesting  our  present  welfare,  which  yet 
wc  overlook,  we  give  ourselves  little  or  no 
concern  about,  tho’  we  thereby  make  our- 
1.  selves 


selves  the  severest  sufferers ; and  may  be 
almost  as  sure  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing, 
that  mirunconeernedness  about  them  must 
be  attended  with  con-cquenci  s tints  fatal 
to  us.  f lte  several  rules  which  regard  the 
lengthening  of  life — the  preservation  of 
health— the*  rbjriymeui  of  ease,  though 
they  carry  with  them  the  clearest  evidence 
of  their  Importance,  how-very  little -weight 
have  They  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
—how  unheeded  are  they  when  opposing 
an  eager  appetite,  a strong  inclination  ! 
while  yet  these  titles  arc  acknowledged 
to  remain  as  trite,  as  worthy  ufibur  mil  ice, 
as  certain  in  their  salutary  effects  w hen 
observed,  as  if  all  that  practical  regard  to 
which' they  are  entitled,  was  paid  them; 
and  We  may  be  as  justly  thought  en- 
dowed witha  capacity  of  mscovering  those 
effects  in 'order  to  their  profiting  us,  as  if 
they  universally  took  place. 

What  benefit  was  intended  in  qualifying 
us  for  the  discernment  of  any  truth,  is  by  no 
means  tn  be  inferred  from  what  ordinarily 
ensues  to  us  when  discerning  it.  A just 
inference  as  to  this  can  only  be  made  from 
regarding' the  dictates  of  reason  upon  such 
a truth  being  discerned  by  us;  or,  what  use 
of  its  discernment  reason  directs  us  to  make. 

When  we  are  less  wicked  than  very  bad 
principles  prompt  us  to  be,  which  is  often 
the  case  j these  are,  nevertheless,  full  as 
blameable  as  they  would  be  if  we  were  tn 
act  consistently  with  them.  That  they  are 
not  pursued,  is,  as  to  them,  quite  an  acci- 
dental point ; in  reason  and  nature  they 
should  be  ; and  therefore  arc  fitly  charge- 
able with  all  tire  consequences  that  acting 
according  to  them  will  produce. 

So, on  the  other  baud, though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that, with  the  best  principles,  our 
course  of  life  is,  frequently , very  faulty  ; 
the  objection  must  lie  not  to  the  nature  or 
kind  of  their  influence,  but  to  a weakness 


of  it,  which  is  our  crime,  and  not  their  de- 
fects. We  will  not  let  them  act  upon  us ; 
as  they  are  qualified  to  do  Their  worth 
is  to  be  eslimaterl  by  tile  worth  they  are 
suited  lo  produce.  And  it  would  be  full 
as  absurd,'  when  we.  will  not  mind  ouf 
way.  to  deny  that  "the  light  can  be  of  any 
help  to  us  in  seeing  it ; as  to  deny  the  ser- 
vit-eabh-ncss  of  any  'principle,  because  we 
tail  in  its  application. 

• ' Nor  is  it,  indeed,  only  our  unhappiness 
that  we  are  inattentive  to  what  the  belief  f 
a future  recompense  requires  from  us;  re- 
ligion itself  is,  alas!  every  where ahusrd 
to  the  obstructing  the  proper  effects  of  this 
belief.  I mean,  that  whatever  religion  is 
any  where  professed,  some  or  other  rile  or 
doctrine  of  it  does  favour,  as  in  Paganism 
and  Mohammedism ; or  is  so  construed,  as 
in  J udaismand  Christianity , that  it  is  made 
to  favour  a departure  from  the  practice 
which  suits  the  persuasion  of  a future  re- 
ward. The  reproach  that  belonged  to  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  they  have,  as 
far  as  appears,  descri  ed  ever  since ; that 
by  their  scrupulous  regard  to  the  lesser 
points  of  their  law,  they  think  they  make 
amends  tor  ilic  grossest  neglect  of  its  most 
imporiant  precepts.  And  with  respect  1» 
us  Christians*,  whence  is  it,  that  there  is 
so  little  virtue  among  us — -that  we  arc 
throughout  so  corrupt,  hut  from  taking 
sanctuary  for  crimes  in  our  very  religion. 
— from  perverting  its  most  holy  institu- 
tions and  doctrines  to  he  our  full  security 
whatsoever  are  our  vices  -j  ? 

Thus,  we  arc  either  of  a churdi  in 
which  we  can  be  absolved  of  all  our  sins: 
or  we  are  of  the 'number  of  the  elect,  and. 
cannot  commit  any  ; or  the  merits  of 
Christ  atone  for  our  nut  having  the  merit 
even  of  honesty  and  sincerity ; or  a right 
frith  makes  amends  lor  our  most  corrupt 
practice  J. 


• Sir  Tieac  JVnvtfn  having  observed,  ri'.it  tlx  pnpbeeiei  tan.  -mine  Chrht' , fret  s trrt  jer 

letting  up  the  Cbriitt.in  reByror,  adds,  si6t> eU  eetioui  beve  /inte  corrupted,  Sec.  Obscrv.  upua  the  Propb. 
of  Dan.  life.  p.fi'C. 

f The gtntrui  and  great  defect  in  those  ihat  profess  the  Christian  faith  is,  that  they  hope  for  life 
eternal,  without  performing  those  condition.,  whereupon  it  i,  promised  in  the  Gospel,  namely, 
repentance  and  reformation.  They  will  trust  to  a fwt'eu , hvtlcu  juitb , or  to  some  penuntn,  and 
jj tifactiem,  and  tomuiututicnj  made  with  God,  doing  svhat  he  fs.at!  1 not  required  instead  of  what  he 
hath  eommanded.  No  persuasions  shall  prevail  to  move  and  a route  them  to  do  this,  no  reasons, 
arguments,  or  demonstration,  no  not  the  express  words  of  God,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  done; 
or  to  forbear  to  censure  them  ax  Enemies  to  the  rr.ee  of  OoJ,  who  do  with  clear  and  express  Scrip- 
ture shew  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.  Osetraini  Scrmem,  p.  1 ii-i,  J67. 

J I heartily  wish,  that  by  public  authority  it  were  so  order-  J,  that  no  man  should  ever  preach 
or  print  this  doctrine.  That  laith  alone  justliits,  unless  he  joins  this  together  with  it.  That  uni- 
versal olsedience  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Ch  rllic  o~.ee  rti>  t keif,  of  P ret.  p.  dtiM. 

By  our  zeal  in  our  opinions  wc  grow  cool  in  our  piety  and  practical  duties.  Epiet.  Dedunt.pre 
fxto  to  the  Ditcourn  of  Liberty  of  Pr.fb. 
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BOOK  I.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


We  have  prayers,  sacraments,  lasts, 
that  are  never  thought  of  to  improve  us 
in  virtue,  but  to  supply  the  want  of  it — 
to  quiet  our  consciences  under  the  most 
culpable  gratification  of  our  lusts. 

How  the  belief  of  a future  recompense 
should,  in  reason,  affect  our  practice — 
what  its  proper  and  natural  influence  is, 
solely  concerns  the  present  argument.  It 
seems  enough,  in  the  case  before  us,  that 
no  one  can  be  consistent  with  himself,  but, 
if  he  has  any  hopes  of  happiness  in  another 
world,  his  conduct  will  be  regular,  becom- 
ing, rational:  and,  that  where  we  find 
these  hopes  entertained  on  mature  consi- 
deration, justly  reasoned  upon,  duly  at- 
tended to,  there  we  certainly  find  great 
purity  of  morals,  a strict  regaol  to  the 
part  befitting  a reasonable  creature,  and 
every  other  advantage  ascribed  to  tiirm. 
If  I cannot  be  allowe  d to  infer  fioni  hence 
that  they  are  well  founded,  they  have  still 
for  their  support  all  those  argnnx  nts  in 
favour  of  a final  retribution,  with  which 
1 have  not  at  all  meddled,  nor  in  the  least 
weakened  by  any  thing  I may  have  less 
pertinently  observed.  The  subject  of  the 
third  of  the  following  essays  led  me  to  the 
remarks  here  made ; and  to  me  they  ap- 
pear not  immaterial.  I cannot,  indeed, 
bring  myself  to  think  but  that  the  hopes 
which  induce  me  to  act  most  agreeably  to 
my  Creator's  will,  he  has  formed  me  to 
entertain  ; and  will  not  let  me  be  disap- 
pointed in  them. 

Of  one  thing  1 am  sure,  that  they  who 
suffer  the  persuasion  of  a future  happiness 
to  operate,  as  it  ought,  on  their  practice, 
constantly  experience  their  practice  add- 
ing strength  to  their  persuasion ; the  better 
they  become  by  their  belief  the  more  con- 
firmed they  become  in  it.  This  is  a great 
deal  to  say  on  its  behalf.  What  weightier 
recommendation  to  our  assent  can  any 
doctrine  have,  than  that,  as  it  tends  to 
improve  us  in  t irtue,  so  the  more  virtuous 
we  are,  the  more  firmly  we  assent  to  it  ■ 
or,  the  b<  tier  judges  we  are  of  truth,  the 
fuller  assurance  wc  have  of  its  truth? 

$ 146.  On  the  Employment  nf  Time. 

ESSAY  THE  FIRST. 

Tmttc  demum  UtteUigei  faciendum  ttLi , tjuui  vitan- 

dum  iift  Cum  dUicerit  quid  nature  tu. c jJxji. 

Scr.  £p.  121. 

“Amazing!  that  a creature,  so  warm  in 
“ the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  never 
“ cast  one  thought  to  wards  her  happiness." 
—A  reflection  this,  made  indeed  by  a comic 
writer,  bat  not  no  worthy  the  most  serious. 


To  be  intent  on  pleasure,  yet  negligent 
of  happiness,  is  to  be  careful  for  what  will 
ease  us  a few  moments  of  our  life,  and  yet 
without  any  regard  to  what  will  distress 
us  for  many  years  of  it. 

When  I study  my  happiness,  I consult 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  continuance  if 
mv  being — I endeavour,  that  throughout 
it  I may  suffer  as  little,  and  enjoy  myself  as 
nutcb,  as  my  nature  and  situation  will  ad- 
mit. Happiness  is  lasting  pleasure;  its  pur- 
suit is,  rea  •/,  that  of  pleasure,  with  as  small 
ail  allay  as  possible  of  pain.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  provide  for  our  happiness,  with- 
out taking  our  share  of  pleasure ; though, 
as  is  every  where  but  too  evident,  our  ea- 
gerness after  pleasure  may  plunge  us  into 
the  misery  we  are  unable  to  support. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  specious  than 
the  general  term  Pleasure.  It  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  something  which  must  be 
permitted  us  by  our  Maker ; since  we 
know  not  how  to  suppose  him  forbidding 
us  to  taste  what  he  has  disposed  us  to  relish. 
His  having  formed  us  to  receive  pleasure, 
is  our  license  to  take  it.  This  I will  ad- 
mit to  be  true,  under  proper  restrictions. 

It  is  true,  that  from  onr  nature  and  con- 
stitution we  may  collect  wherein  we  act 
agreeably  to  ourCrcator’s  will,  and  where- 
in we  act  contrary  to  it ; but  the  mischief 
is,  we  commonly  mistake  our  nature,  we 
miscall  it ; we  call  that  it,  which  is  but  a 
part  of  it,  or  the  corruption  of  it ; and  we 
thence  make  conclusions,  by  which  when 
we  govern  our  practice,  we  soon  find  our- 
selves in  great  difficulties  and  distress. 

For  instance,  we  call  our  passions  our  na- 
ture; then  infer,  that,  in  gratifying  them, 
we  follow  nature ; and  being  thus  con* 
vinced  that  their  gratification  must  be  * 
quite  lawful,  we  allow  ourselves  in  it,  and 
are  undone  by  it . Whereas,  the  body  is  as 
much  the  man,  as  his  passions  are  his  na- 
ture ; a pan  of  it,  indeed,  they  are,  but  the 
lowest  part ; and  which,  if  more  regarded 
than  the  higher  and  nobler,  it  must  be  as 
fatal  to  us,  as  to  be  guided  rather  by  what 
is  agreeable  to  onrnppetite,  lh3n  conducive 
to  onr  health.  Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  call  of  nature  being  the  favotnite 
topic  of  all  the  men  of  pleasure— of  all 
who  act  the  most  in  contradiction  to  na* 
lure,  I will  confine  the  whole  ot  the  fol- 
lowing essay  to  the  consideration  of  it,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  cut 
time  : and  shew  how  our  time  should  ho 
employed,  if  we  have  a just  regard  to  onr 
nature — if  what  it  requite,  bo  consulted 
by  tts. 

El 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


That  man  is  the  work  of  a wise  agent, 
is  in  the  dearest  manner  discovered  by  the 
marks  of  wisdom,  that  shew  themselves  in 
his  fume — by  the  contrivance  and  skill, 
that  each  pas  t ot  it  expresses — by  the  ex- 
act proportion  and  suitable  disposition, 
that  the  several  parts  of  it  have  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  respective  fitness  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

\V hen  we  must  thus  acknowledge  the 
great  wisdom  exerted  in  our  sliucture; 
when  we  ate  so  capnb'e  of  dl  ccrning  its 
beauties  and  advantages,  and  so  tully 
know  their  preservation  and  improvement 
to  depend  upon  ourselves,  n|ion  our  own 
endeavours,  care  and  pains : we  cannot 
possibly  be  at  a loss  to  discover  what  our 
wise  Maker  must,  in  this  particular,  ex- 
pect front  ns.  The  duty  ot  man  is  as  cer- 
tainly known  front  his  nature — what  lie 
ought  to  do  for  himself  is  as  fully  under- 
stood from  what  he  cau  do,  as  the  uses 
of  any  machiue  ate  understood  by  a tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  its  powers. 

i can  no  more  doubt  for  what  I am  in- 
tended— what  must  be  rtquired  of  me, 
w hen  I sec  plainly  what  1 am  able  to  ef- 
fect ; then  1 can  question  tor  what  pur- 
poses a watch  or  a clock  is  designed, 
w hen  1 am  duly  apprised  how  the  ditie- 
rent  parts  of  it  act  upon  each  other,  to 
what  they  all  concur,  aud  to  what  only. 

\Ve  want  no  reasoning  to  convince  us, 
that  a frame  so  curious  as  the  human,  must 
be  made  in  order  to  its  continuance,  as  long 
as  the  materials  composing  it  will  admit ; 
and  that  we  ourselves  must  give  it  such  con- 
tinuance : how  this  is  shortened,  how  it  is 
prolonged,  we  are  likewise  all  ot  us  fully 
sensible.  There  is  no  man  but  perci  ives 
wbal  will  hasten  his  dissolution,  and  what 
will,  probably,  retard  it ; by  wbat  manage- 
ment of  himself  he  is  sure  to  pass  but  lew 
years  in  the  world ; and  by  what  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  upheld  in  it  for  many.  Here  then 
our  rule  is  obvious ; these  notices  artbrded 
us  to  make  it  so:  when  we  are  taught,  that 
the  support  of  our  life  must  be  agreeable 
to  him  from  whom  we  received  it,  and  that 
1 re  are  appointed  to  give  it  this  su|>|M>rl, 
that  it  must  come  from  ourselves,  from 
what  tee  do  in  order  to  it ; w e are  at  the 
same  time  instructed  to  regard  all  things 
contributing  to  it  as  enjoined  us,  and  all 
things  detrimental  to,  and  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  forbidden  us ; we  have  it  suggested 
to  us,  that  we  are  properly  emploied, 
whet)  we  consult  the  due  preservation  of 
life,  and  that  the  engagements  arc  im- 
proper, are  blameable,  (hat  hinder  it. 


Thus,  to  spend  our  time  well,  we  muit 
give  our  bodies  such  exercise,  such  rest, 
and  other  refreshments,  as  their  subsistence 
demands  ; aud  we  mispend  it,  when  we 
are  lazy  and  slothful,  when  we  are  less 
sober,  chaste,  and  temperate  ; when  we 
proceed  to  excesses  of  any  kind,  when  we 
let  our  passions  and  appetites  direct  us : 
every  tiling  in  this  way  tends  to  hasten 
our  dissolution ; and  therefore  mn»t  be 
criminal,  as  opposing  that  continuance 
here,  w hich  our  very  composition  shews 
our  Jlaker  to  have  designed  us. 

But  that  our  frame  should  be  barely 
upheld,  cannot  be  all  we  are  to  do  tor  it , 
we  must  preserve  it  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  iu  a state  in  which  its  several 
powers  cau  be  best  exerted. 

To  take  this  care  about  it,  is  evidently 
required  of  ns.  Any  unfitness  for  the 
functions  of  life  is  a partial  death.  I don't 
see  of  what  we  can  well  be  more  certain, 
than  that  all  the  health  and  strength,  of 
which  our  constitution  admits,  were  in- 
tended ns  in  it ; and  they  must,  therefore, 
be  as  becoming  our  concern,  as  it  is  to 
binder  the  ruin  of  our  constitution : we 
know  not  how  sufficiently  to  lament  the 
loss  of  them,  even  from  the  advantage  of 
which  lltey  arc  to  us  in  themke'.ves,  not 
only  from  their  preventing  the  uneasiness, 
the  pains,  and  the  numerous  inconve- 
niences with  which  the  sickly  and  infirm 
have  to  struggle,  but  likewise  from  the 
satisfaction  they  give  us  iu  our  being, 
from  what  we  teel,  when  our  blood  flows 
regularly,  our  nerves  have  their  dvie  tone, 
and  our  vigour  is  entire. 

Yet  these  are  bin  the  least  of  tbe  bene- 
fits wc  have  from  them. 

We  consist  of  two  parts,  of  two  very 
different  pans ; the  one  inert,  passive, 
ui Inly  ittcapableof  directing  itselt,  barely 
ministerial  to  the  other,  moved,  animate.! 
by  it.  When  our  body  lias  its  full  hcail'i 
and  strength,  the  miml  is  so  tar  assisted 
thereby,  licit  ilran  hear  acioser  and  lunger 
application,  onr  apprehension  is  readier, 
our  imagination  is  livelier,  we  can  better 
enlarge  our  compass  of  thought,  we  can 
examine  our  |iercrptUins  more  sir  ctly.and 
compare  them  more  exactly;  by  which 
means  we  are  enabled  to  form  a truer  judg- 
ment of  things — to  remov  e more  cflectu- 
ally  the  mistakes  iuto  which  wc  have  beeu 
led  by  a wrong  education,  by  passion,  in- 
attention, custom,  example  — to  have  a 
clearer  view  of  what  is  best  for  us.  ot  what 
is  most  tor  our  interest,  and  thence  deter- 
mine ourselves  mute  readily  to  its  pur- 
suit, 
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wit,  and  persist  therein  with  greater  rc- 
lolutioii  and  steadiness. 

The  soundness  of  the  body  can  be  thus 
serviceable  to  the  mind,  and  when  made 
so,  may  in  its  turu  be  as  much  profited 
by  it.  The  poet's  observation  is  no  less 
true  of  them,  than  it  is  ot  nature  and  art, 
each  wants,  each  helps  the  other ; 

“ Mutually  they  need  each  other’s  aid." 

Koscom. 

The  mind,  when  not  restrained  by  any 
thing  deficient  in  its  companion,  and  hav- 
ing front  it  all  the  assistance  it  is  adapted 
to  afford,  can  with  much  greater  facility 
prevent  that  discomposure  and  trouble, 
by  which  our  bodily  health  is  ever  injured, 
and  preserve  in  its  that  quiet  and  pence, 
by  which  it  is  always  promoted.  Hence 
we  are  to  conclude,  that  we  should  forbear, 
not  only  what  necessarily  brings  on  tlisease 
and  decay,  but  whatever  contributes  to 
enfeeble  and  enervate  us  ; not  only  what 
has  a direct  tendency  to  hasten  our  end, 
but  likewise  what  lessens  our  activity, 
what  abates  of  our  vigour  and  spirit. — 
That  we  should  also  avoid  whatever  is  in 
any  wise  prejudicial  to  a due  consideration 
of  things,  and  a right  judgment  of  them  ; 
whatever  can  hinder  the  understanding 
from  pm;xrly  informing  itself,  and  the 
will  front  a ready  compliance  with  its 
directions.  We  must  be  intent  on  such  a 
discipline  of  ourselves  as  will  procure  us 
the  fullest  use  of  our  frame,  as  will  capa- 
citate us  to  receive  from  it  the  whole  of 
the  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yielding  us; 
» exercising  the  members  of  our  body, 
consulting  its  conveniences,  supplying 
>b  wants,  that  it  may  he  the  least  bur- 
themome  to  us,  may  give  us  the  least  un- 
easiness— that  none  of  its  motions  may, 
through  any  fault  of  ours,  be  obstructed, 
none  of  its  parts  injured — that  it  may  be 
kept  in  as  unimpaired,  as  athletic  a state 
as  our  endeavours  can  procure,  and  all  its 
functions  performed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness and  readiness ; so  guarding,  like- 
wise, against  the  impressions  of  sense, 
and  delusiveness  of  fancy,  so  composing 
our  minds,  purifying  them,  divesting 
them  of  all  corrupt  prejudices,  that  they 
may  be  in  a disposition  equally  favour- 
able to  them,  and  to  our  bodies — that 
ihey  may  not  be  betrayed  into  mistakes 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  either — that 
they  may  be  in  a condition  to  discern 
what  is  becoming  11s,  what  is  fittest  for 
us ; desirous  of  discovering  it,  and  pre- 
par, ng  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
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We  are  thus  to  seek  our  most  perfect 
state,  such  as  allows  us  the  freest  use  of 
our  several  powers  a full  liberty  for  the 
due  application  of  them.  And  the  ability 
thus  to  apply  them,  must  be  in  order  to 
our  doing  it,  to  our  receiving  from  them 
whatever  service  they  can  effect. 

As  what  is  corporeal  in  us  is  of  least 
excellence  and  value,  our  care  in  general 
about  it,  should  bear  a proportion  to  the 
little  worth  it  has  in  itself — should  chiefly 
regard  the  reference  it  has  to  our  under- 
standing, the  assistance  that  it  may  afford 
our  intellectual  faculties. 

Merely  to  preserve  our  being — to  pos- 
sess our  members  entire — to  have  our 
senses  perfect — to  be  free  from  pain — to 
enjoy  health,  strength,  beauty,  are  but 
very  low  aims  for  human  creatures.  The 
most  i reflect  state  of  animal  tile  can  never 
tieconiingly  engross  the  concern  of  a ra- 
tional nature : tilted  for  much  nobler  ami 
worthier  attainments,  we  are  by  that  fit- 
ness for  them  called  to  pursue  them. 

Ask  those  of  either  sex,  who  rate  highest 
the  recommendation  of  features,  complex- 
ion, and  shape — who  are  most  intent  on 
adorning  their  persons — who  study  most 
the  accomplishments  of  an  outward  ap- 
pearance; ask  them,  1 say,  which  they 
think  their  chief  endowment,  and  what  it 
is  that  does  tlrem  the  highest  honour  ? 
You  will  find  them  with  one  consent  pro- 
nouncing it  their  reason.  With  all  their 
folly  they  will  not  defend  it  as  such : 
villi  their  little  sense,  they  will  prefer 
that  little  to  their  every  other  fancied  per- 
fection. The  finest  woman  in  the  world 
would  rather  make  deformity  her  choice 
than  idiocy,  would  rather  have  ugliness 
than  incapacity  her  reproach. 

Thus,  likewise,  whom  do  we  perceive 
so  fond  of  life,  so  desirous  of  reaching  its 
longest  term,  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
survive  his  understanding;  that  he  would 
chase  to  live  after  he  ceased  to  reason  ? 
The  health  and  ease,  the  vigour  and 
cheerfulness  that  are  often  the  lunatic’s 
portion,  would  not  induce  the  most  in- 
firm, sickly,  and  complaining  among  us, 
to  wish  himself  in  his  stead  ; to  wish  ail 
exchange  of  his  own  distempered  body, 
for  the  other’s  disordered  mind. 

Nor  does  the  mind  only  claim  our  chief 
regard,  ns  it  is  thus  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  it  really  is  the  principal,  the 
most  excellent,  the  presiding  part  of  us, 
but  as  our  well-being  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  gi\  mg  it  this  preference,  with 
L :t  bestowing 
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bestowing  the  most  of  our  care  and  pains 
upon  it. 

What  is  best  for  the  body,  what  is  best 
for  the  w ltole  man,  an  only  be  disco- 
vered and  provided  for,  by  our  rational 
faculties,  bv  them  assiduously  cultivated, 
diligently  exerted,  and  thence  strengthen- 
ed and  enlarged. 

Our  well-being  wholly  depends  upon 
the  sufficient  information  ot  i.ur  under- 
standing, upon  the  light  in  which  we  see 
things,  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  how 
far  they  can  profit  or  hurt  us,  how  the 
benefit  they  can  be  of  to  us  may  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  how  the  hurt  they 
can  do  us  may  be  escaped. 

If  I think  that  to  be  good,  6r'  that  to  be 
evil,  which  is  not  such — or  if  I know 
not  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be  evil, 
svhiclj  is  really  such — or  if  I think  there 
is  more  or  less  good,  or  more  or  less  evil 
in  any  thing  than  there  really  is — or  if 
what,  by  a proper  application,  might  be 
made  of  very  great  advantage  to  me,  I 
am  ignorant  how  to  make  ol  any,  or  of 
as  much  as  it  would  yield  me — or  if  I am 
ignorant  bow  to  render  that  very  little,  or 
not  at  all,  hurtful  to  me,  which  might 
have  its  evil  either  greatly  lessened  or 
wholly  avoided : in  all  these  instances, 
my  well-being  must  of  necessity  be  a 
sufferer  j my  ignorance  must  greatly 
abate  of  the  satistaction  of  my  life,  and 
heighten  its  uneasiness. 

No  one  is  prejudiced  by  his  not  desir- 
ing what  he  conceives  to  be’gOod,  by  his 
disinclination  towards  it,  by  his  unwilling- 
ness to  embrace  it.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  our  case,  that  we  are  always  pur- 
suing it.  The  source  of  all  our  motions, 
the  design  of  all  our  endeavours  is  to  brt- 
ter  ourselves,  to  remove  from  us  that 
which  is  really,  or  comparatively  evil. 

What  alone  hurts  us  is  our  misappre- 
hension of  good,  our  mistakes  about,  our 
ignorance  of  it.  Let  us  Lilly  understand  it 
— have  just  conceptions  of  it,  w'e  then 
shall  never  deserve  the  blame  of  its  being 
less  earnestly  sought  after,  and  therefore 
unattained  by  ns.  The  excess  of  our 
earnestness  alter  it,  is  indeed,  usually  the 
occasion  of  missing  it.  Our  solicitude,  our 
eagerness  and  impatience  are  here  so  great, 
that  they  won’t  allow  us  time  to  examine 
appearances — todistinguish  between  tliem 
and  realities — to  weigh  what  is  future 


against  what  is  present — tn  deliberate 
whether  we  do  not  forego  a much  greater 
advantage  hereafter,  by  closing  with  that 
which  immediately  offers  j or  shall  not 
have  it  abundantly  overbalanced,  by  its 
mischievous  consequences. 

We  want  not  to  be  put  on  the  pursnit 
of  happiness,  but  we  want  very  much  to 
have  that  pursuit  rightly  directed  ; and  as 
this  must  be  done  by  the  improvement  of 
our  rational  |H>wers,  we  can  be  interested 
in  nothing  more  than  in  improving  them, 
than  id  such  an  application  of  them,  as 
will  contribute  most  to  perfect  them. 

We  are  so  placed,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  oijects  surrounding  us,  which 
may  not  be  serviceable  or  hurtful  to  us; 
nor  is  that  service  to  be  obtained,  or  detri- 
ment avoided,  otherwise  than  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them  and  with  ourselves: 
the  more  exact  our  knowledge  of  this 
kind  is,  the  more  we  lessen'the calamities, 
and  add  to  the  comforts  of  life : and  it 
Certainly  must  be  as  much  the  intention 
of  our  Creator  that  we  should  attain  the 
utmost  good  which  we  art  capable  of  pro- 
curing ourselves,  as  that  we  should  attain 
an y for  which  he  has  qualified  us. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  arising  to  us  from  an 
enlarged  understanding  rendered  less  cer- 
tain, by  th^ uneasiness  that  we  find  to  be 
the  share  of  the  studious,  the  contempla- 
tive aud  learned — of  tliem  whose  intel- 
lectual attainments  we  chiefly  admire. 

The  philosopher’s  observation  to  his 
friend  on  looks,  that  it  signifies  nothing  Aunt 
inttiti/.biiluhul  he  had, is  applicable  to  the 
knowledge  they  communicate:  what  it  is, 
and  not  how  various,  is  the  thing  that  con- 
cerns us.  It  may  exteud  to  a prodigious 
number  of  particulars  of  no  mnmeut,  or 
of  very  little;  and  that  extent  of  it  gain 
ns  all  the  ext  lav.igancc  of  applause,  though 
we  have  the  ignorance  ol  the  vulgar,  where 
it  must  be  of  the  worst  consequrnce. 

Crowding  our  memory  is  no  more  im- 
proving our  understanding,  than  filling  our 
coffers  with  pebbles  is  enriching  our- 
selves*: and  what  iicommonly  the  name  of 
learning,  what  usually  denominates  us  venj 
learned  is,  really,  no  more  than  our  me- 
mory heavily  and  uselessly  burthened. 

How  high  is  the  desert,  in  the  more 
eastern  parts,  of  him  who  can  but  read  and 
write  the  language  of  his  country  J A life 
spent  in  the  study  of  it  atone  shall  be  [here 


* There  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the 
name  t.f  study  to  reading,  ad  making  a man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  same  with  a man  of  great 
knowledge.  Lathe  oj  tie  CopJtitl  a]  lit  L'ndci  jIcriJie*. 
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judged  an  exercise  of  reason  most  worthy 
of  applause.  And  arc  we  in  these  so  en- 
lightened regions,  in  this  school  of  science, 
as  we  are  apt  to  fancy  it,  at  all  more  just  to 
rational  improvements?  We  have, indeed, 
no  encomiums  lor  him  who  is  not  at  a loss 
for  the  meaning  of  any  word  that  hi*  native 
longue  furnishes ; bin  he  who  is  well  skilled 
in  two  or  three  ancient  ones,  will  have  the 
highest  applause  tor  that  skill,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  among  them,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  by  a right  application 
of  Uteir  capacities.  In  this  number  we, 
likewise,  generally  agree  to  place  such  as 
have  passed  years  in  only  qualifying  them- 
selves either  to  cavil  and  dispute,  or  to  dis- 
guise their  ignorance  on  any  subject,  or  to 
colour  strongly , and  command  the  passions 
of  their  hearers.  Wc  arc  equally  favour- 
able to  them,  who  busy  their  minds  on  ilis- 
covetics  that  have  no  foundation  but  iu 
fancy  and  credulity— or  whose  whole  en- 
deavour it  has  been  to  learn  wliat  this  or 
that  man  has  determined  on  a point, 
whtrciu  he  was  as  ill  qualified  as  them- 
selves to  make  a right  determination— or 
who  amuse  themselves  with  theories, 
with  [riding  and  vain  speculations. 

/.ft  a just  allowance  be  made  for  these, 
and  such  like  persons,  whose  reputation 
for  learning  is  only  built  on  the  generality 
miscalling  it,  oil  tiie  prevailing  mistakes 
about  it,  and  who  have  really  hurt 
tbeir  understandings  by  what  is  thus 
falsely  esteemed  improving  them  ; we 
shall  have  proceeded  a gn  at  way  in  re- 
moving the  objection  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  from  the  little  service  it  is 
ol,  to  such  whose  attainments  in  it  we 
concur  in  acknowledging  and  admiring. 

When  our  intellectual  pursuits  are  use- 
ful, they  are  often  limited  to  wliat  is  of 
least  use.  Ilow  few  of  us  ate  prompted  to 
our  researches  from  the  consideration  of 
tlat  degree  or  extent  of  the  good  derivable 
from  them  ! It  is  Immonr,  fancy,  or  sor- 
did gain  alone,  that  ordinarily  gives  rise  to 
the  very  inquiries  w hich  arc  of  advantage 
to  the  world  ; they  seldom  are  made  from 
a regard  to  their  pro|>er  worth,  from  the 
induence  they  can  have  upon  our  own  or 
others’  happiness. 

That  the  better  our  understanding  is  in- 
formed, the  better  it  can  direct  us,  must  be 


as  evident  to  all,  as  that  we  want  to  be  di- 
rected by  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  as  much 
assisted  by  knowledge,  as  his  eye  by  light. 
Whatever  his  intellectual  powers  may  be 
in  themselves,  they  are  to  him  according 
to  his  application  of  them : ns  the  advan- 
tage he  receives  from  his  sight  is  accord- 
ing to  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  That  igno- 
rance of  his  good  which  he  might,  but 
will  not,  remove,  deprives  him  of  it  as 
certainly  as  an  utter  inability,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  it.  • 

In  wliat  is  the  improvement  of  opr  un- 
derstandings, we  may,  indeed,  be  mis- 
taken, as  we  may  in  what  constitutes  our 
true  happiness ; but  in  each  case  wc  must 
be  wilfully  so,  we  must  be  so  by  refusing 
to  attend,  to  consider.  , 

Could  wc  by  instinct  discover  our  own 
good,  as  the  brute  distinguishes  its  good, 
all  concern  on  our  part  to  increase  our 
discernment  might  be  needless;  but  the 
endeavour  after  this  must  be  in  tin;  highest  ■ 
degree  necessary,  when  the  more  clearly 
we  disceru  things,  the  more  we  are  bene- 
fited, and  die  less  hurt  by  them.  \Vhere 
is  the  man  who  is  not  made  happier  by 
inquiries  that  arc  rightly  directed,  and 
when  he  can  say  with  the  poet. 

The  search  of  truth 

And  moral  decency  hath  fill'd  my  breast; 

Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  posscst ! 

Of  knowledge  as  distinct  from  true  wis- 
dom, it  may  be  not  unjustly  observed,  that 
the  increase  of  it  is  only  the  increase  of  sor- 
row ; hut  of  that  knowledge,  the  pursuit 
of  which  expresses  our  wisdom,  we  may 
con fidenllyasscrt.that  our  satisfaction  must 
advance  with  it.  All  will  admit  it  a proof 
of  wisdom,  to  judge  rightly  of  what  is 
most  for  our  interest,  and  take  such  mea- 
sures as  suit  it ; and  as  we  are  qualified  lor 
this  by  our  knowledge,  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  nature,  and  of  the  properties 
of  the  things  without  us,  so  tar  as  they 
can  contribute  to  our  better  or  worse  state; 
in  the  degree  we  are  thus  knowing  we 
can  only  be  wise,  determine  rightly  of 
what  is  best,  and  use  the  fittest  means  to 
procure  it.  Attainments  that  serve  not  to 
this  purpose  may  be  slighted ; but  for 
such  as  are  requisite  to  it,  if  they  princi- 
pally deserve  not  our  concern,  I see  not 
what  can  have  any  title  to  il  *. 

AVe 


• Since  our  faculties  plainly  discover  to  us  the  being  of  a Ood,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
enough  to  tc-ad  us  into  a full  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty,  and  great  concernment ; it  will  be- 
come us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  those  faculties  we  have,  about  wliat  they  are  most 
adapted  to,  and  follow  the  directions  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  poiut  us  out  the  way.  For  ’tia 
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We  are,  indeed,  startled  at  the  very 
terms,  of  deliberating,  weighing,  consi- 
dering, comparing ; wr  have  athxed  such 
ideas  to  them,  to  make  them  ap|ie:ir  rather 
hindering  the  trie  enjoyment  ol' ourselves 
than  promoting  it : but  if  we  would  not 
share  the  uneasiness  that  so  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures  lament,  we  must  not 
adopt  their  prejudices.  In  every  point  of 
consequence  we  use  more  or  less  conside- 
ration; and  in  all  the  pleasures  that  allure, 
in  all  the  trifles  that  amuse  us,  we  are 
still  making  comparisons,  preferring  one 
to  the  other,  pronouncing  this  less,  and 
that  more  worthy  of  efur  choice.  Thn' 
none,  if  the  philosopher  may  be  believed, 
deliberate  on  the  whole  of  life,  all  do  on 
the  parts  of  it : and  if  we  fail  not  to  com- 
pare and  reason  upon  our  lower  enjoyments, 
I see  not  what  were  can  be  forbidding  in 
the  advice  to  attend  seriously,  to  examine 
fairly,  and  to  delay  our  choice  till  we 
have  gained  the  instruction  requisite  to 
determine  it,  when  the  object  thereof  is 
what  can  be  most  for  our  ease  and  satis- 
faction. 

But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  all  exercise  of  our 
reason,  in  a way  so  well  deserving  it,  that 
disgusts  us  ; it  is  the  degree  of  application 
required  from  us,  that  we  relish  not. 

1.  We  know  not  how  to  be  reconciled 
to  so  much  trouble  about  enlarging  our 
discernment,  and  refining  our  judgment. 

2.  We  do  not  see  how  such  a task  can 
suit  them  whose  whole  provision  lor  the 
day  is  from  the  labour  of  it. 

3.  We  find  no  small  part  of  mankind  so 


easy  under  their  ignorance  and  mistakes, 
dial  they  will  not  advance  a step  to  re- 
move them : and  v hat  greater  recom- 
mendation can  there  be  of  any  situation, 
than  that  they  w ho  arc  in  it  arc  entirely 
satisfied  with  it  ? 

1 . The  pains  that  we  are  to  take  in  order 
to  an  advantage  that  must  infinitely  over- 
balance them,  we  can  have  no  excuse  for 
omitting : and  we  are  called  to  no  pains 
for  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  but 
such  as  cannot  be  declined  without  lessen- 
ing our  happiness — without  incurring  some 
evil  we  should  otherwise  have  r-scapcd,  or 
wanting  some  good  we  should  otherwise 
have  obtained ; whatever  has  its  neglect 
attended  w ith  these  consequences,  must 
be  expected  from  us*. 

2.  That  thry  are  to  seek  knowledge 
who  are  to  get  their  bread,  might  seem  a 
harsh  lesson,  if  the  endeavour  to  inform, 
hindered  that  to  maintain  themselves : if 
the  knowledge  they  were  to  seek  was  any 
other  but  njuhot  is  lest  for  them,  if 
what  ran  give  them  all  the  happiness 
that  creatures  so  constituted  can  receive. 
For  Mir  every  one  must  have  leisure  f; 
it  should  be  judged  our  chief  business; 
it  directs  us  to  that  very  employment 
from  which  we  have  our  supimrt — is  car- 
ried on  with  it — assists  us  in  it — gives 
it  evety  consideration  that  can  make  it 
easy  or  satisfactory  to  it.  The  peasant 
or  mechanic  is  not  advised  to  spend  fewer 
hours  at  labour,  that  he  may  have  more 
for  study,  for  reading  and  contemplating 
—to  leave  his  spade  or  his  tools  for  a pen 


rational  to  conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  those  inquiries,  and  in  thar  sort  of  know- 
ledge which  is  most  suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  ravrict  in  it  our  greatest  interest,  the 
condition  of  our  eternal  state.  Hence,  I think,  I may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  science 
and  business  of  mankind  in  general,  Luitt  Euay  ,*  H »rj-  l *dcm 

• How  men,  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their  understandings,  can 
satisfy  themselves  with  a lazy  i • orancc,  1 cannot  tell : hut  tnethinks  they  have  a low  opinion  of 
their  souls,  who  tav  out  all  their  incomes  in  provision  for  the  bodv,  and  cmplov  none  of  it  to  pro- 
cure the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ; wiio  take  great  cire  to  appear  always  in  a neat  and  splen- 
did outside,  and  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  coarse  clothes,  or  a patched  coat,  and  vet 
contentedly  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a pie-bald  livery  of  coarse  patches,  and  bor- 
rowed shreds,  such  as  it  has  pleased  chance  or  their  country  tailor  (1  mean  the  common  opinion  of 
those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them  in.  1 will  not  here  mention  how  unreasonable 
this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a"  future  state,  and  thetr  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational 
man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes.  Loth',  F.uuy  so  Human  C sV.  rs/esdwg,  B.  iv.  t h.  -JO. 

t Arc  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  them  f Have  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind no  other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance,  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  misery? 
(lod  has  furnished  men  with  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if 
thry  will  but  seriously  employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  In- 
sure. No  man  it  so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  at  to  have  no 
spare  time  to  think  at  ail  of  his  soul,  and  inform  himself  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men  as  in- 
tent on  this,  at  they  are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  husbanded  to  thia  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  Luti t Eitayan  Human  Undn /tainting. 
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or  a book.  No,  the  advice  to  him  is,  ob- 
serve what  passes,  and  what  good  or  hurt 
accompanies  or  fullows  it. 

Remark  what  it  is  that  pleases  you  only 
for  a few  moments,  and  then  eithe  r brings 
immediate  uneasiness,  or  lays  a founda- 
tion for  some  future. 

You  find  several  things  of  service  to 
you,  observe  which  is  of  most,  which  has 
do  sort  of  inconvenience  attending  it,  or 
very  little  in  comparison  of  its  advantage ; 
and,  if  there  are  none  of  them  without 
some  inconveniences,  which  has  the 
fewest — which  does  you  good  in  a higher 
degree,  or  tor  a longer  term. 

You  arc  continually  with  those  of  the 
same  nature  with  yourself ; take  notice 
what  is  serviceable  or  prejudicial  to  them ; 
youmaylcam  from  their  experience  what 
your  own  teaches  you  not.  Every  day  will 
fiiraish  some  or  other  occurrence  that  may 
be  i profitable  lesson  to  you . make  it  such  j 
overlook  nothing  that  affects  your  well- 
being;  attend  chiefly  to  what  concerns  it. 

Go  over  frequently  in  your  thoughts 
the  observations  you  have  made  on  what 
will  more  or  less  benefit  you ; let  them 
be  so  deeply  imprinted  upon  your  mind, 
make  them  so  familiar  to  yourself,  that 
the  offer  of  a less  good  may  never  surprise 
and  betray  you  into  tile  neglect,  and,  by 
that  means,  the  loss  of  a greater. 

You  are  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  consider 
your  own  nature,  be  acquainted  with  it,  see 
what  von  can  do  for  yourself,  what  share  of 
your  happiness  lias  no  dependence  on  the 
things  without  you ; what  blessings  may  be 
lecurcd  to  you  by  your  own  dispositions. 

You  necessarily  slum  evil ; don't  mistake 
it ; be  sure  of  what  is  so;  be  apprised  of 
the  degrees  of  it ; be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  these,  that  a desire  to  escape  what  you 
would  easily  bear,  may  never  occasion  you 
a distress  which  you  would  pronounce  in- 
supportable. Endeavour  to  inform  your- 
*1/  what  evil  you  cannot  too  industriously 
avoid — what  you  should  readily  submit 
to— what  you  may  change  into  good. 

He,  to  whose  situation  terras  like  these 
would  be  unsuitable,  must  liave  reason  to 
leek,  as  well  as  a livelihood.  Our  natural 
understanding  fits  all  of  us  for  a task  like 
this ; nor  can  it  be  Inconsistent  with  any 
the  hardest  labour  to  which  our  support 
will  oblige  ns. 

The  whole  of  this  so  severe  a lesson  is 
this  brief  one ; Do  your  best  for  yourself; 
1*  as  happy  as  the  right  use  of  the  abili- 
ty God  has  given  you  can  make  you. 


3.  As  for  the  unconcernedness  of  so  great 
a part  of  our  species  at  their  ignorance  and 
errors — the  entire  satisfaction  they  express 
under  them  : with  regard  to  this,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  we  are  no  more  to  judge 
of  good  from  the  practice  of  numbers,  than 
of  truth  from  their  opinions. 

They  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves,  yon 
say,  with  their  little  knowledge,  and  many 
mistakes. 

And  are  any  of  us  iu  our  younger  years 
better  pleased  than  when  we  are  suffered 
to  sport  away  our  time — to  [kiss  it  with- 
out the  least  controul  and  instruction? 
But  because  we  are  thus  pleased,  are  we 
rightly  so  ? Could  worse  bctal  us,  than  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  thus  agreeably 
unrestrained  and  uninstructed  ? 

The  man  in  a lethargy  desires  you  would 
let  him  dose  on : he  apprehends  no  danger, 
when  you  see  the  greatest ; you  grieve  and 
vex  him,  when  you  attempt  to  cure  him. 

Does  any  one  who  has  more  seuse  than 
the  bulk  of  his  fellow  creatures,  wish  for 
their  dulness,  that  lie  might  sliare.  their 
diversions — wish  for  their  thoughtlessness, 
that  he  might  join  in  their  mirth  ? 

Oiuld  the  neglect  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties be  accompanied,  throughout  our  con- 
tinuance in  being,  with  the  satisfaction 
at  present  expressed  by  so  many  under  it, 
this  indeed  might  be  something  in  its  fa- 
vour ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
He  who  gives  us  these  faculties,  and  the 
ability  to  improve  them,  must  intend  that 
wc  should  improve  them  : by  frustrating 
his  intentions  we  incur  his  displeasure  ; if 
we  incur  it,  we  may  justly  expec  t,  sooner 
or  later,  to  feci  the  effects  thereof. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  neglect 
of  qur  reason  is,  from  die  good  we  hereby 
forego,  its  own  sufficient  punishment,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  expose  us  to  any 
other.  We  cannot  rightly  think  dius,  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  mischief  occasioned 
by  this  neglect.  It  is  very  far  from  termi- 
nating in  ourselves,  from  making  us  die 
only  sufferers.  Were  it  so  confined,  some 
pretence  there  might  be  for  considering  our 
mere  crime  as  our  ample  punishment . But 
such  it  cannot  appear,  when  it  docs  infinite 
hurt  to  others — to  our  neighbourhood — to 
our  friends— to  our  family — to  the  whole 
community  of  which  we  are  members. 

What  is  enough  for  myself,  what  I can 
do  without,  should  be  the  least  of  my  con- 
cern. My  dure  is  to  reflect  what  I can 
do  for  others ; how  I may  make  myself  of 
greatest  use.  We  stand  all  largely  indebted 
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loour  fellow-creatures  ; and,  owing  them 
so  much,  if  we  neglect  to  qualify  ourselves 
for  serving  thrm,  we  grratly  injure  them. 
But  bs  this  is  not  the  pi  c iVr  pur  wing 
these  reft  ctions,  I will  now  only  remark, 
of  what  deplorable  consequence  it  is  to 
our  children  (whose  title  to  cur  endeavours 
for  their  benefit,  all  acknowledge)  that 
the  culture  of  our  minds  is  so  little  our 
care— that  we  slight  the  rational  improve- 
ments, with  a capacity  for  which  our 
Creator  has  so  graciously  favoured  us. 

Unapprehensive  of  the  mischief  our  off- 
spring must  necessarily  receive  from  our 
sloth,  our  intemperance,  and  other  crimi- 
nal gratifications,  wc  impair  their  fr.itnc 
before  it  is  yet  completed  ; we  entail  on 
them  misery,  before  we  give  them  life. 

Their  reason  seems  to  be  watched  in  its 
appearance,  only  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  for  its  speedier  corruption.  Every 
tiling  they  are  at  first  taught  to  value,  is 
what  they  cannot  enough  despise ; and 
all  the  pains  that  slniuld  be  taken  to  keep 
their  minds  from  vain  tears,  are  employed 
to  introduce  them. 

The  chief  of  what  our  memory  re- 
ceives in  our  childhood,  is  what  our  ma- 
tureT  age  most  wishes  to  forget. 

While  we  are  ignorant  how  hurtful  it  is 
to  be  governed  by  our  passions,  our  wise 
directors  permit  them  to  govern  us,  and 
thereby  give  them  a strength  which  we  af- 
terwardsfruitlessly  lament  and  oppose.  To 
save  our  tears,  we  are  to  have  our  will; 
and,  for  a'few  moments  of  present  quiet, 
be  condemned  to  years  of  distress.  Imagi- 
nary evils  we  are  bid  to  regard  as  the  prin- 
cipal real  ones ; and  what  we  should  most 
avoid,  wc  are,  by  examples  of  greatest 
weight  with  us,  encouraged  to  practise. 

How  much  indeed  both  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  children  suffer  from  the  ill-in- 
formed understanding  of  fheir  parents,  is 
scarcely  lobe  conceived  — what  advantages 
they  lose  by  it — what  misery  they  feel : 
and  therefore,  as  they  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  care —as  nature  has  made 
them  such,  and  all  the  prejudice  they  re- 
reive from  any  failure  of  ours,  from  anv 
neglect  oil  our  part  in  qualifying  ourselves 
to  assist  them  iu  the  way  we  ought  to  do  it, 
is  really  an  injury  done  them  by  us ; we 
cannot  think,  that  if  wc  won't  endeavour 
to  have  just  notions  of  things,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  being  without  them— 
ale  can,  with  no  probability,  suppose, 
that,  if  we  are  content  to  be  losers  our- 
sches,  it  will  be  satisfaction  enough  for 


any  distress  that  our  carelessness  or  su- 
pineness brings  on  others,  even  on  them 
whose  welfare  we  ought  most  to  consult. 

Of  what  advantage  it  is  to  both  sexes, 
that  the  parent,  under  whose  guidance  they 
are  iu  their  tender  years,  should  not  have 
confined  her  thoughts  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  apparel,  furniture,  equipajo— to 
the  amusements  in  fashion — to  the  forms 
of  good  breeding — to  the  low  topics  of 
female  conversation ; we  have  the  most  re- 
markable instances  in  the  family  of  Emilia. 
She  has  for  many  years  been  the  wife  of 
one,  whose  rank  is  the  least  part  of  his 
merit : made  by  him  the  mother  of  a nu- 
merous offspring,  and  having  from  his 
important  and  uninterrupted  avocations, 
their  education  left  entirely  to  her,  'till 
they  were  qualified  for  a more  extensive 
instruction  ; it  was  her  study  how  she 
might  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them : 
they  were  ever  under  her  eye : her  at- 
tention to  forming  their  manners  could 
be  diverted  by  none  of  the  pleasures,  by 
none  of  the  engagements  that  claim  so 
many  of  the  hours  of  a woman  of  quality. 
She  did  not  awe,  but  reason  her  children 
into  their  duty  ; they  shewed  themselves 
to  practise  it  not  from  constraint,  but 
conviction.  When  they  were  absent 
from  her — when  they  were  in  company, 
where  they  might  have  been  as  free  as 
they  pleased,  I have,  with  astonishment, 
ohierved  them  as  much  influenced  by 
what  their  wise  mother  had  advised,  as 
they  could  have  been  by  any  thing  she 
would  have  said  had  she  been  then  present. 
In  her  conversation  with  them  she  was 
perpetually  inculcating  useful  truths;  she 
talked  them  into  more  knowledge,  by  the 
time  that  they  were  six  or  seven  years 
old,  than  is  usually  attained  at,  perhaps, 
twice  that  age. 

Let  me  indulge  my  imagination,  and,  by 
its  aid,  give  a sample  of  her  instructions; 
first,  to  one  of  the  females  of  her  family, 
and  then,  to  one  of  the  males.  Leonora, 
her  eldest  daughter,  has,  among  her  many 
accomplishments,  great  skill  in  painting. 
When  her  mother  and  she  stood  viewing 
the  pictures,  that  erouded  each  side  of  the 
room  iu  which  they  were,  Emilia  de.sired 
to  hear  what  the  pupil  of  so  eminent  a 
master  had  to  observe  on  the  works  be- 
fore them,  Leonora  began  ; praised  the 
bold  and  animated  manner  in  ibis  piece, 
the  softness  and  delicacy  of  that.  Nothing 
could  be  more  graceful  than  the.  attitude 
of  this  figure;  the  expression  iu  that  was  so 
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Jnppr,  the  colouring  so  beautiful,  that  one 
migl.t  trulv  say  of  it,  to  make  it  alive, 
speech  alone  is  wanted ; nor  would  yon 
thick  even  that  wanting,  were  yon  to  lru-,t 
wit  “y  tr  vtaireyes  Here  she  admired  the 
skilful  dis  i bat  ton  of  light  and  shade: 
there  t1  e |>ers|>ective  was  so  wonderfully 
ts.rct,  that  in  the  great  number  of  objects 
presented  to  the  eve.  it  could  fix  on  nonebut 
what  bad  its  pro|K-r  place,  and  just  dimen- 
sions. How  fret-  is  that  drapery!  what  a 
variety  is  there  in  it,  yet  how  well  adjusted 
is  the  whole  to  the  several  figures  in  the 
piece ! Does  not  that  group  extremely 
please  your  ladyship  ? the  disposition  is 
quite  fine,  the  association  of  the  figures 
admirable;  1 know  not  which  you  could 
pitch  upon  to  have  absent  or  altered. 
I-conora  pursuing  this  strain,  Emilia  inter- 
mitted her:  Have  we  nothing,  child,  but 
exactness  here  ? Is  every  thing  before  ns 
quite  finished  and  faultless  ? Yon  will  be 
pleased.  Madam,  to  reflect  on  what  you 
have  so  often  inculcated,  that  one  would 
always  chuse  to  be  sparing  in  censure, 
and  liberal  of  praise : that  commendation, 
freelv  bestowed  on  what  deserves  it,  credits 
alike  our  temper  and  oar  understanding. 

This  I would  have  you  never  forget. 
But  Fm  here  a learner ; in  that  fight  you 
are  now  to  consider  me ; and  as  your 
French  master  taught  you  pronunciation, 
not  only  by  using  a right,  but  by  imitating 
jour  wrong  one ; making  you  by  that 
means  more  sensible  where  the  difference 
lay;  so  to  qualify  me  for  a judge  in  paint- 
ing, it  will  not  suffice  to  tell  me  where 
the  artist  has  succeeded,  if  you  observe 
not,  likewise,  where  lie  has  miscarried. 

Leonora  then  proceeded  to  shew  where 
the  drawing  was  incorrect — the  attitude 
ungraceful-- 1 he  costume\\\  presumed — the 
ordonnance  irregular — the  contours  harsh 
— thclight  too  strong — the  shade  too  deep; 
emending  her  remarks  in  this  way  to  a 
great  number  of  picees  in  the  collection. 
You  have  been  thus  far,  interposed  Emilia, 
my  instiuctor,  let  me  now  be  yours.  Sup- 
pose your  own  portrait  here.  In  the  saute 
manner  that  you  would  examine  it,  judge 
of  the  original.  This  you  ought  to  do, 
since  it  will  be  done  by  others-,  and  the 
moreblemishesyowdiscover,  the  fewer  you 
will  probably  leave  for  them  to  reproach 
you  with.  The  faults  in  the  picture  may 
be  known  to  him  who  drew  it,  and  yet  be 
suffered  to  appear,  from  his  inability  to 
correct  them  ; but  when  you  discern  what 
is  faulty  in  yourself,  if  you  cannot  amend, 
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you  can,  often,  conceal  It.  Here  yon 
have  the  advantage  of  the  painter  ; in 
another  respect  he  has  it  greatly  of  you. 
Not  one  in  a thousand  is  a judge  of  the 
failures  iu  his  performance;  and  there- 
fore even  when  many  may  be  objected  to 
him,  he  shall  pass,  in  common  esteem, 
for  an  excellent  artist.  But  let  the  wo- 
man, unconscious  of  her  imperfections, 
be  at  no  pains  to  remedy  or  hide  them, 
all  who  converse  with  her  are  judges  of 
them  ; when  she  permits  them  to  bo 
seen,  they  are  certain  to  be  censured!' 

You  liavc  sufficiently  convinced  me,  to 
how  many  things  the  painter  must  attend 
— against  what  various  mistakes  he  has  to 
guard : each  of  your  ct  theisms  on  him  may 
be  a lesson  to  yourself ; every  blemish  or 
beauty  in  any  part  of  his  works  has  some- 
thing correspondent  to  it  in  human  life. 

ifte  design  is  faulty,  not  only  when  the 
end  we  propose  to  ourselves  is  confessedly 
criminal,  but  when  it  is  low  and  mean  : 
when,  likewise,  we  let  our  time  pass  at 
random  without  any  concern  for  whac 
reason  and  duty  require,  but  as  caprice, 
or  humour,  or  passion  suggests. 

We  offend  against  proportion,  when  we 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  desert  we  want, 
or  over-rate  what  may  be  allowed  us — 
when  we  hate  not  what  is  really  evil ; or 
when  our  affections  are  placed  on  wh3t  is 
not  our  proper  good.  You  remember  the 
dissection  of  a female  heart  in  the  Spec- 
tator-, I refer  you  to  it,  that  I may  spare 
my  own  reflections, on  what  would  furnish 
copious  matter  for  no  very  pleasing  ones. 

Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting j'ou  ; but  I can't  help  think- 
ing, that  the  head  and  heart  of  a beau  or 
country  ’squire  would  furnish  as  much 
folly  and  corruption,  as  the  head  and 
heart  of  any  woman  in  the  kingdom. 

We  shall  never,  child,  become  better, 
by  thinking  who  are  worse  than  ourselves. 
If  the  charge  upou  us  be  just,  we  should 
consider  how  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  not 
who  are  liable  to  one  equally  reproachful. 
Were  I to  bid  you  wash  your  face,  would 
you  think  yourself  justified  in  not  doing 
It,  because  you  could  shew  me  a woman 
of  rank  with  a dirtier  ? But  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  expression,  any  failure  in  which 
you  would,  as  a judge  of  painting,  treat 
without  mercy,  is,  in  morals,  violated  by 
whatever  is  out  of  character.  All  itieon- 
sistencyin  practice — in  profession  and  prac- 
tice; every  thing  unbecoming  your  sex — 
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your  education — your  capacity — your  na- 
tion. deserts  tiie  same  censure  that  the 
pencil  meets  with,  when  it  errs  in  expres- 
sion 

Skill  in  the  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  or  the  ctair-otscure,  as,  1 think, 
the  term  of  art  is,  I should  apprehend  re- 
sembled by  prudence  ; which  teaches  us 
to  shew  ourselves  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  of  view — brings  forward 
and  brightens  our  good  qualities,  but 
throws  back  and  obscures  our  defects — 
suffers  nothing  to  distinguish  itself  that 
will  be  to  our  disparagement,  nor  shades 
any  thing  that  will  credit  us. 

By  ordannancc,  is  meant,  I apprehend, 
the  manner  of  placing  the  several  objects 
in  a piece,  or  the  disposition  of  them  with 
respect  to  the  whole  composure.  And  what 
can  be  fitter  for  us,  than  to  consider  where 
we  are,  and  to  appear  accordingly ? The 
civilities  that  are  less  decently  shewn  in 
the  church,  it  would  be  a great  indecorum 
to  neglect  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
freedom  that  will  gain  you  the  hearts  of 
your  inferiors,  shall,  if  used  towards  those 
of  a higher  rank,  make  you  be  thought 
fbe  worst -bred  woman  in  the  world.  let 
the  season  for  it  be  disregarded,  your 
cheerfulness  shall  be  offensive,  your  gra- 
vity seem  ridiculous— your  wit  bring  your 
sense  into  question,  and  your  very  friend- 
liest interposition  be  thought  not  so  much 
a proof  of  your  affection  as  of  your  im- 
pertinence. 'Tis  the  right  placing  of 
things  that  shews  our  discretion — that 
keeps  us  clear  of  difficulties— that  raises 
our  credit — that  principally  contributes  to 
give  any  of  our  designs  success. 

To  beauty  in  colouring  corresponds, 
perhaps,  good  nature  improved  by  good 
breeding.  And,  certainly,  as  the  canvass 
could  furnish  no  A sign  so  well  fancied,  no 
draught  so  correct,  but  what  would  yet  fail 
to  please,  and  would  even  disgust  you , were 
the  colours  of  it  ill-united — not  sustained 
by  each  other — void  of  their  due  harmo- 
ny ; so  both  sense  and  virtue  go  but  a little 
way  in  our  recommendation,  if  they  appear 
pot  to  their  properadvantage  in  an  easiness 
of  behaviour — in  soft  and  gentle  manners, 
aid  with  all  the  graces  of  affability,  cour- 
tesy, and  complaisance.  I see,  by  your 
smiling,  you  are  satisfied  you  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  a bad  colourist.  Believe 
me,  you  have  then  gained  a very  material 
point ; and  the  more  concerns  you  have  in 
the  world,  the  more  proofs  yog  will  find  of 
its  iiuportauce.  I’ll  drop  this  subject  when 


I have  said  to  ycu,  That  if  to  make  a good 
pictuie  is  such  a complicated  task,  re- 
quires so  much  attention,  such  extensive 
observation — if  an  error  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  painting  so  offends,  takes  off 
so  greatly  from  the  merit  of  the  piece — 
if  he,  who  is  truly  an  artist,  overlooks  no- 
thing that  would  be  at  all  a blemish  to  his 
performance,  a ad  would  call  each  trivial 
mducorum  a fault,  think,  child,  what  care 
about  the  original  ought  to  equal  this  for 
the  portrait — of  what  infinitely  greater 
consequence  it  roust  be,  to  have  every 
thing  right  within  ourselves,  than  to  give 
a just  appearance  to  the  things  without 
us ; and  how  much  less  pardonably  any 
violation  of  decorum  would  be  charged 
on  your  life,  than  on  your  pencil. 

Tlic  most  finished  representation  only 
pleases  by  its  correspondence  to  what  it 
represents,  as  nature  well  imitated ; andif 
justness  in  mere  representation  and  imita- 
tion can  have  the  charms  you  find  in  it, 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  still  greater 
delight  that  must  arise  from  beholding  the 
beauties  of  nature  itself ; such,  particularly, 
as  tbe  pencil  cannot  imitate — the  beauties 
of  rational  nature,  those  which  the  posses- 
sor gives  herself — which  arc  of  ten  thou- 
sand times  the  moment  of  any  in  her  out- 
ward symmetry — which,  how  highly  so- 
ever they  may  adorn  her,  profit  her  still 
more ; and  arc  not  only  to  her  own  advan- 
tage, but  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lives,  and  possibly,  of  remotest  generations. 

My  concern  to  see  you  this  fair  un- 
blemished original  makes  me  strangely  un- 
mindful on  what  topic  I am  got.  There, 
surely,  can  be  no  proof  wanting,  bow 
moch  a wise  and  good  woman  excels  any 
portrait  or  any  woman,  who  has  but  tbe 
merit  of  a portrait,  a fine  appearance. 

In  this  way  Emilia  takes  each  opportu- 
nity to  form  the  manners  of  her  daughter 
— to  give  her  throughout  just  and  reason- 
able sentiments,  and  dispose  her  to  the  ex- 
act discharge  of  her  duty  in  every  relation. 

Leonora,  thus  educated,  has  the  fools 
and  the  follies  of  the  age  in  their  due  con- 
tempt— judges  wisely — acts  prudently— 
is  ever  usefully  or  innocently  employed- 
can  pass  her  evenings  very  cheerfully  with- 
out a card  in  her  hand— can  be  perfectly  in 
humour  when  site  is  at  home,  and  all  her 
acquaintance  at  the  assembly  ; and  seems 
likely  to  borrow  no  credit  from  her  fa- 
mily, which  she  will  not  fully  repay. 

We  will  dismiss  the  daughter,  and 
represent  Emilia  parting  with  her  son  in 
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term?  like  these.  I am  now  to  take  my 
leave  of  you,  for  one  campaign  at  least.  It 
is  the  first  you  ever  served;  let  me  advise, 
and  do  you  act,  as  if  it  would  be  your  last : 
the  dangers,  to  which  you  will  be  exposed, 
give  both  of  ns  reason  to  fear  it : if  it  please 
God  that  it  should  be  so,  may  you  not  be 
found  unprepared,  nor  I unresigned ! This 
I am  the  less  likely  to  be,  when  you  have 
had  my  best  counsel,  and  I your  promise  to 
reflect  upon  it.  He  bowing,  and  assuring 
her,  that  whatever  sheshould  be  pleased  to 
say  to  him,  it  would  be  carefully  remem- 
bered ; she  proceeded, — I could  never  con- 
ceive, what  induced  the  soldier  to  think 
that  he  might  take  greater  liberties  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is,  'tis  true,  oc- 
casionally subjected  to  greater  hardships, 
and  he  runs  greater  hazards ; but  by  a 
lewd  and  vicious  life,  he  makes  these  hard- 
ships abundantly  more  grievous  than  they 
otherwise  would  be — he  disqualifies  him- 
self tobearthem.  What  would  you  think 
of  his  wits,  who,  because  lie  is  to  be  much 
in  (lie  cold,  sits,  as  often  as  be  can,  close 
to  the  fire  ? An  habitual  sobriety  and  re- 
gularity of  manners  is,  certainly,  the  best 
preservative  of  that  vigorous  constitution, 
which  makes  it  least  uneasy  to  endure 
fatigue  anil  cold,  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  soldier  is  ex- 
posed, are  so  far  from  excusing  his  licen- 
tiousness, when  he  has  noenemy  uear  him, 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
strongest  motive  to  conform  himself,  at  all 
times,  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  religion. 
A practice  agreeable  to  them  is  the  best 
support  of  bis  spirits,  and  the  surest  pro- 
vision for  his  safety — It  will  effectually 
remove  bis  fears,  anil  can  alone  encourage 
his  hopes : nothing  but  it  can  give  bim  any 
comfoi  table  expectation,  if  what  threatens 
him  should  befal  him.  He  who  is  so  much 
in  danger,  ought  to  be  properly  armed. 
against  it,  and  this  be  can  never  be  by 
reflecting  on  the  woman  lie  has  corrupted 
—on  his  hours  of  intemperance,  or  on  any 
oilier  of  his  extravagancies.  You  won't, 
perhaps,  allow  that  he  wants  the  armour 
1 would  provide  him,  because  lie  never 
knows  the  apprehensions  that  require  it. 
Rut  I am  considering  what  his  apprehen- 
sions ought  to  be,  iiot  what  they  are. 
1 he  nature  of  things  will  not  be  altered 
by  our  opinion  about  them. 

It  is  granted,  that  a soldier's  life  is,  fre- 
quently, in  the  utmost  hazard ; and  the 
question  is  not,  how  a thoughtless,  stupid, 
absurd  creature  should  behave  in  such  a 


situation ; but,  what  should  be  done  in  it 
by  a man  of  prudence  and  sense  ? I say , he 
will  attend  to  the  value  of  what  he  hazards 
—to  the  consequence  of  its  loss  ; and,  if 
found  of  very  great,  he  will  so  act,  that  the 
loss  thereof  may  be,  if  possible,  some  or 
other  way  made  op  to  bim,  or  accompa- 
nied with  the  fewest  inconveniences.  In- 
sensibility of  danger  is  the  merit  of  a bull- 
dog. True  courage  sees  danger,  but  de- 
spises it  only  from  rational  motives— 
from  the  considerations  of  duty.  Tberecan 
be  no  virtue  in  exposing  life,  where  there 
is  no  notion  of  its  value;  you  are  a brave 
man,  when  you  fully  understand  its  worth, 
and  yet  in  a good  cause  disregard  death. 

If,  thus  to  be  ready  to  die  is  commend- 
able, wholly  from  the  cause  that  makes 
us  so,  which  is,  unquestionably,  the  case; 
i don't  see  how  such  an  indifference  to 
life,  when  honour  calls  you  to  risk  it,  can 
consist  witli  passing,  at  any  season,  iru- 
moi.illy  and  dissolutely.. 

Here  is  a gallant  officer  who  will  rather 
be  killed  than  quit  his  [Hist — than  be  want- 
ing in  the  defence  ot  his  country  ! Is  not 
this  a fine  resolution  in  one  who,  by  bis 
excesses,  makes  himself  everyday  less  able 
to  serve  his  country ; or  who  sets  an  ex- 
ample, which,  if  followed,  would  do  his 
country  as  much  mischief  as  it  could  iuve 
to  fear  from  its  most  determined  enemy  ? 

The  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless  may 
laugh  at  vice — may  give  soft  terms  to  very 
bad  actions,  or  speak  of  then)  as  if  they 
were  rather  matter  of  jest  than  abhor- 
rence : but  whoever  will  reflect  whence 
all  the  misery  of  mankind  arises— what 
the  source  is  of  all  the  evils  we  lament ; 
he  cannot  but  owd,  that  if  any  thing 
ought  to  make  us  serious — if  we  ought  to 
detest  any  thing,  it  should  be  that,  from 
which  such  terrible  effects  are  derived. 

For  the  very  same  reason  that  we  pre- 
fer health  to  sickness,  case  to  pain,  we 
must  prefer  virtue  to  vice.  Moral  evil 
seems  to  me  to  have  a necessary  connec- 
tion with  natural.  According  to  my  no- 
tion of  things,  there  is  no  crime  but  what 
errates  pain,  or  has  a tendency  to  create 
it  to  others  or  ourselves : every  criminal 
is  such,  by  doing  something  that  is  di- 
rectly, or  in  its  consequences,  hurtful  to 
himself,  or  to  a fellow-creature. 

is  not  here  a foundation  of  religion  that 
no  objections  cau  effect  ? Deprive  us  of  it, 
you  deprive  us  of  the  only  effectual  re- 
straint from  those  practices,  whichare  most 
detrimental  to  the  world— you  deprive  cs 
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of  virtue,  md  thereby  of  all  the  true  hap- 
piness we  have  here  to  expect. 

To  charge  religion  with  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned by  mistakes  about  it,  I think  full 
as  impertinent,  as  to  decry  reason  for  the 
wrong  use  that  lias  been  made  of  it ; or 
government,  for  the  bad  administration  of 
eoery  kind  of  it.  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
What  shall  prove  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind, will, in  all  cases,  depend  upon  them- 
selves : that  which  is,  confessedly,  most 
for  it,  in  every  instance  you  can  think  of, 
you  see,  occasionally,  abused;  an,]  by  that 
abuse  becoming  as  hurtful,  as  it  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  beneficial.  Contro- 
versy I hate ; and  to  read  books  ot  it  as  ill 
suits  ray  leisure  as  ray  inclination  : yet  I 
do  not  proless  a religion,  the  grounds  of 
which  I have  never  considered.  And  upon 
the  very  same  grounds  that  1 atn  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion  in  general, 

I am  so  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
good  of  the  win  id  is  greatly  promoted  by 
it.  If  we  would  take  Christianity  for  our 
guide  throughout,  we  could  not  have  a 
better— we  could  not  have  a surer  to  all 
the  happiness  of  which  onr  present  state 
admits.  Its  simplicity  may  have  been  dis- 
guised— its  intention  perverted — its  doc- 
trines misrepresented,  and  conclusions 
drawn,  suiting  rather  the  interest  or  am- 
bition of  the  exjtositor,  than  the  directions 
of  the  text : but  when  I resort  to  the  rule 
itself  ;*r-when  I find  it  asserting,  that  the 
whole  of  my  duty  is  to  love  God  above  all 
things,  and  my  neighbour  as  myself- — to 
live  always  mindful  by  whom  1 am  sent 
into,  and  preserved  in,  the  world,  and  al- 
ways disposed  to  do  in  it  the  utmost  good 
in  my  power;  I can  no  more  doubt,  whe- 
ther this  is  the  voice  of  my  Creator,  than 
I can  doubt,  whether  it  must  be  his  will, 
that,  when  he  has  made  me  a reasonable 
creature,  1 should  act  like  one.  But  I will 
drop  a topic  on  which  I am  sure  your  fa- 
ther must  have  sufficiently  enlarged  : ! 
can  only  speak  to  it  more  generally:  dif- 
ficulties and  objections  I roust  leave  hint 
to  obviate;  yet  thus  much  confidently 
affirming,  that  if  you  won't  adopt  an  irre- 
ligious scheme,  till  you  find  one  clear  of 
them,  you  will  continue  as  good  a Chris- 
tian, as  it  has  been  our  joint  care  to  make 
you.  I pray  God  you  may  do  so.  He  that 
would  corrupt  your  principles,  is  the  ene- 
my you  have  most  to  fear;  an  enemy  who 
means  you  worse,  thau  any  you  will  draw 
your  sword  agaiust. 

When  you  are  told,  that  the  soldier's  re- 
ligion is  Ins  honour,  observe  the  practice  of 
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them  from  whom  you  hearit you'll  soon 
then  have  proof  enough,  they  mean  little 
more  by  honour,  than  what  is  requisite  to 
keep  or  advance  their  commissions — that 
they  are  slid  in  their  own  c,  ii  ion  men  of 
nice  honour,  though  abandoned  to  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  excess — though 
chargeable  with  acts  of  the  foulest  perfidy 
and  injustice — that  the  honour  by  which 
they  govern  themselves  differs  as  widely 
from  what  is  tiuly  such,  a-  humour  from 
reason.  True  humour  is  to  virtue  what 
good  breeding  is  to  good  nature,  the  po- 
lishing, the  refinement  of  it.  And  the 
more  you  think  ol  Christianity,  the  more 
firmly  you  will  be  persuaded,  that  in  its 
precepts  the  strictest  rules  of  honour  are 
contained.  By  these  I,  certainly,  would 
have  you  always  guided,  and,  on  that 
very  account,  Ii3ve  reminded  you  of  the 
religion  which  not  only  shews  you  them, 
but  proposes  the  reward  likeliest  to  at- 
tach vou  to  them.  I have  done.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  You  won't  fly  danger, 
don't  court  it.  If  the  one  would  bring 
your  courage  into  question,  the  other 
will  your  sense.  The  ra-h  is  as  ill  qua- 
lified for  command,  as  the  coward.  May 
every  blessing  attend  you  ! And  to  se- 
cure your  happiness,  live  always  atten- 
tive to  your  duty;  reverence  and  obey 
Him  to  whom  you  owe  your  being,  and 
from  whom  must  come  whatever  good 
you  can  hope  for  in  it.  Adieu.  I can't 
say  it  would  sufficiently  comfort  me  fos 
your  loss,  that  you  died  with  honour;  but 
it  would  infinitely  less  afllict  me  to  bear 
of  you  among  the  dead,  than  among  liie 
profligate.1 

What  has  been  the  issue  of  instructions 
like  these  from  both  patents  ? Scipio,  for 
so  we  will  call  the  worthy  tnatv  from  the 
time  lie  received  his  commission,  has  alike 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
conduct.  The  greatest  dangers  have  not 
tetri  lied,  the  worst  examples  have  not 
corrupted  him.  He  has  approved  himself 
disdaining  by  cowardice  to  keep  life,  and 
abhorring  to  shorten  it  by  excess : the 
bravery  with  which  he  has  hazarded  it,  is 
equalled  by  the  prudence  with  which  he 
passes  it, 

§14g.  On  the  Employment  of  Time. 

ESSAY  THE  SECONb. 

Cum  animus,  eognitis  percept  isque  virtutibus,  a 
corporis  obsequio,  indulgctuiaquc  discesserit, 
voluptntctnque,  sicut  labcm  aliquant  decoris 
oppresserit,omncmqucmortisdoiorisqueumo- 
rtm  efiugcrit,  socictatcmquc  cariuus  coiem 
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cum  juos,  omnesque  natura  conjunct?!,  iuo» 
dutcrit,  cultumquc  deoruni,  ct  [>uram  rclijfiQ- 
ntm  susceperit — quid  eo,  dici  aut  cxcogitari 
poierit  beatius  ? T*!L  dt  2*qpiui. 

Among  the  Indians  there  is  an  excel- 
lent set  of  men,  called  Gymnosophists  ; 
these  I greatly  admire,  not  as  skilled  in 
propagating  the  vine — in  the  arts  of  graft- 
ing or  agriculture.  They  apply  not  tliera- 
selves  to  till  the  ground — to  search  after 
gold — to  break  the  horse — to  tame  the  bull 
—to  shear  or  feed  sheep  or  goats.  What 
is  it  then  that  engages  them  ? One  thing 
preferable  to  all  these.  Wisdom  is  the 
pursuit  as  well  of  the  old  men,  the  teachers, 
as  of  the  young,  their  disciples.  Nor  is 
thereany  thing  among  them  that  I so  much 
praise  as  their  aversion  toslothand  idleness. 

When  the  tables  are  spread,  before  the 
meal  is  set  oh  them,  all  the  yotdifcasscm- 
bling  to  their  meal,  are  asket^Wy  their 
masters — In  what  useful  task  they  bate 
been  employed  from  sun-rising  to  that 
time. — One  represents  himself  as  having 
been  chosen  an  arbitrator,  and  succeeded 
by  bis  prudent  management  in  composing 
a difference — in  making  them  friends 
who  were  at  variance.  A second  had 
been  paying  obedience  to  his  parent's 
commands.  A third  had  made  some  dis- 
covery by  his  own  application,  or  learned 
something  by  another's  instruction.  The 
rest  gave  an  account  of  themselves  in  the 
same  way. 

He  who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve 
a dinner,  is  turned  out  of  doors  without 
oue. 

Dipping  into  Apuleius  for  my  after- 
noon's amusement,  the  foregoing  passage 
was  the  last  I read  before  I fell  into  a slum- 
ber, which  exhibited  to  me  a vast  concourse 
of  the  fashionable  people  at  the  court-end 
of  the  town,  under  the  examination  of  a 
Gymnosopbist,  how  they  had  passed  their 
morning.  lie  began  with  the  men. 

Many  of  them  acknow  ledged,  that  the 
morning,  properly  speaking,  was  near 
gone,  before  their  eyes  were  opened. 

Many  of  them  had  only  risen  to  dress — 
to  visit — to  amuse  themselves  at  the  draw- 
ing-room or  coffee-house. 

Some  had  by  riding  or  walking  been 
consulting  that  health  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  which  the  dose  of  it  would 
wholly  pass  in  impairing. 

Some  from  the  time  they  had  got  on 
their  own  clothes,  had  been  engaged  in 
seeing  others  put  on  theirs — in  attend- 
ing levees— dn  endeavouring  to  procure. 
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by  vheir  importunity,  what  they  had  dis- 
qualified themselves  for  by  their  idle- 
ness. 

Some  had  been  early  out  of  their  beds, 
but  it  was  because  they  could  nut,  from 
their  ill-luck  the  preceding  evening,  rest 
in  them  ; and  when  risen,  ns  they  had  no 
spirits,  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  any  sort  of  application. 

Some  bad  not  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  what  was  of  much  const  queuce ; in 
the  former  part  of  the  morning,  they 
wanted  to  speak  with  their  tradesmen ; 
and  in  the  latter,  they  could  not  be  denied 
to  iheir  friends.  • 

Others,  truly,  had  been  reading,  but 
reading  what  could  make  them  neither 
wiser  nor  better;  what  was  not  worth  their 
remembering,  or  what  they  should  wish 
to  turget. 

It  grieved  me  to  hear  so  many  of  emi- 
nent rank,  both  in  the  sea  and  land  ser- 
vice, giving  au  account  of  themselves  that 
levelled  them  with  the  meanest  under  their 
command. 

Several  appeared  with  an  air  expressing 
the  fullest  confidence  that  what  they  had 
to  say  for  themselves  would  be  to  the  phi- 
losopher's entire  satisfaction.  They  had 
bt-eu  employed  as  virluosi  should  be — had  k 

been  exercising  their  skill  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  encouraging  the.  artist.  Meda  s, 
pictures,  statues,  had  undergone  their  ex- 
amination, and  been  their  purchase.  They 
had  been  inqniring  what  the  literati  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  had  of  late  pub- 
lished ; and  they  bad  bought  what  suited 
their  respective  tastes. 

When  it  appeared,  that  the  completing 
a Roman  secies  had  been  their  concern, 
who  had  never  read  over,  in  tlreir  own 
language,  a Latin  bistor  an — that  they  who 
grudged  no  t xjieuee  for  originals,  knew 
them  only  by  hearsay  front  their  worst  co- 
pies— that  the  very  persons  who  had  paid 
so  much  for  the  labour  of  Hysbr3ck,  upon 
$ir  Audrew's  judgment,  would,  if  they 
had  followed  their  own,  have  paid  the 
same  sum  for  that  of  Bird's — that  h b..ok- 
buyers  had  not  laid  out  their  money  on 
what  they  ever  proposed  to  read,  but  on 
what  they  bad  heard  comm,  tided,  and 
what  they  wanted  to  fit  a shelf,  and  till  a 
library  that  only  served  them  for  a break- 
fast-room ; this  class  of  men  the  sage  pro- 
nounced the  idlest  of  all  idle  people,  and 
doubly  blameable,  as  wasting  alike  their 
time  and  their  fortune. 

The  follies  of  one  sex  bad  10  tired  the 
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philosopher,  that  he  would  suffer  no  ac- 
count to  be  given  him  of  those  of  the 
other.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  guess  how 
the  females  must  have  been  employed, 
where  such  were  the  examples  in  these 
they  were  to  honour  at.  d ot  ry. 

For  a short  space  there  was  a general 
silence.  The  Gymnosophist  at  length  ex 
pressed  himself  to  this  effect : Yon  have 
been  represented  to  me  as  a people  who 
would  use  your  own  reason — who  would 
think  for  yourselves — wlro  would  freely  in- 
quire, form  your  opinions  on  evidence,  and 
adopt  no  man's  sentiments  merely  because 
they  were  his  A character,  to  which,  for 
ought  I can  find,  you  are  as  ill  entitled 
as,  perhaps,  most  nations  in  tire  universe. 
The  freedom  with  which  great  names  are 
opposed,  and  received  opinions  questioned 
by  some  among  you,  is,  probably,  no  other 
than  what  is  used  by  some  of  every  coun- 
try in  which  liberal  inquiries  are  pursued. 
The  difference  is,  you  safely  publish  your 
sentiments  on  every  subject  j to  them  it 
would  be  penal  to  avow  any  notions  that 
agree  not  with  those  of  their  superiors. 
But  when  you  thus  pass  your  days,  as  if 
you  thought  not  at  all,  have  you  any  pre- 
tence to  freedom  of  thought  ? Can  they 
be  said  to  love  truth,  who  shun  considera- 
tion ? When  it  seems  your  study  to  be 
useless,  to  be  of  no  service  to  others  or 
yourselves — w hen  you  treat  your  lime  as 
a burthen,  to  be  eased  of  which  is  your 
whole  concern— when  that  situation,  those 
circumstances  of  life  are  accounted  the 
happiest,  w hich  must  tempt  you  to  be  idle 
and  insignificant  ; human  nature  is  as  much 
dishonoured  by  you,  as  it  is  by  any  of  those 
people,  whose  savageness  or  superstition 
yon  have  in  the  greatest  contempt. 

Let  me  not.be  told,  how  well  you  ap- 
prove your  reason  by  your  arguments  or 
your  sentiments.  The  proper  use  of  rea- 
son, is  to  act  reasonably.  When  you  so 
grossly  fail  in  this,  all  the  just  apprehen- 
sions you  may  entertain,  all  the  right  things 
you  may  say,  only  prove  with  what  abilities 
you  are  formed,  and  with  wliat  guilt  you 
misapply  them. 

The  Sage  here  raising  his  arm  with  his 
voice,  I concluded  it  advisable  not  to  stand 
quite  so  near  him.  In  attempting  to  re- 
move I awoke,  and  hastened  to  commit 
to  writing  a dream  that  had  so  much  truth 
in  it,  and  therefore  expressed  how  season- 
able it  will  be  to  consider  to  what  use  of 
our  time  we  are  diiccted. 


First,  By  our  present  state  and  condi- 
tion; 

Secondly,  By  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other  -, 

lbirdlv,  By  that  in  which  we  stand  to- 
wards the  Deity. 

If  we  are  raised  above  the  brutes — if 
we  are  undeniably  of  a more  excellent  kind, 
we  must  be  made  for  a different  purpose; 
we  cannot  have  the  faculties  they  want, 
but  in  order  to  a life  ditlerent  from  theirs  j 
and  when  our  life  is  not  such — when  it  is 
but  a round  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing, as  theirs  is — whi  n,  by  our  idleness 
and  inattention,  w e are  almost  on  a level 
with  them,  both  as  to  all  sense  of  duty, 
and  all  useful  know  ledge  that  we  possess, 
our  time  must  have  been  grievously  mis- 
employed; there  is  no  surer  token  of  its 
having  Btn  so,  than  that  we  have  done 
so  little  to  advance  ourselvea  above  die 
herd,  when  our  Creator  had  vouchsafed 
us  so  far  superior  a capacity. 

The  creatures  below  us  arc  wholly  in- 
tent on  the  pleasures  of  sense,  because  they 
are  capable  of  no  other : but  as  man  is 
capable  of  much  higher  and  nobler,  he 
must  have  this  privilege,  that  his  pursuits 
maybe  accordingly — that  his  better  nature 
should  be  better  employed. 

Were  we  bom  only  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tites we  have  in  common  with  the  brute 
kind,  we  should,  like  it,  have  no  higher 
principle  to  direct  us — to  furnish  us  with 
other  delights.  All  the  distinction  between 
us  that  this  principle  can  make,  was,  un- 
doubtedly, intended  by  our  Creator  to  h 
made ; and  the  less  any  appears,  our  abuse 
of  this  principle,  and  consequently  our  op- 
position to  our  Maker's  will,  is  the  mure 
notorious  and  blameablc. 

It  may  seem  then  plain,  tliat  there  are 
advantages  to  be  pursued,  and  a certain  de- 
gree of  estcellence  to  be  attained  by  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  that  we  have,  and 
die  creatures  below  us  want.  How  indus- 
trious we  should  be  to  improv  e each  oppor- 
tunity for  this,  we  may  learn  by  attending, 
in  the  next  place,  to  our  uncertain  and,  at 
all  events,  short  continuance  on  earth. 

We  are  fully  apprised,  that  by  the  pains 
.of  a few  hours  or  days  no  progress  can  be 
made  in  any  thing,  that  lias  the  slightest 
pretence  to  commendation.  1 hose  accom- 
plishments, that  are  confined  to  our  fin- 
gers' ends,  what  months,  what  years  of 
application  do  they  cost  us ! And,  alas ! 
what  trilies  are  the  most  admired  of  them, 
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in  comparison  of  a great  number  of  others 
for  which  we  arc  qualified  ; and  which,  as 
they  are  so  infinitely  preferable  to  these, 
ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  earnestly 
sought ! When,  therefore,  the  whole  term 
allowed  for  gaining  and  using  them,  is  thus 
precarious  and  short,  we  can  have  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  to  dispose  as  we 
please — to  pass  entirely  as  mere  fancy  or 
humour  suggests.  If  much  is  to  be  done 
in  a very  short  time,  the  good  husbandry 
of  it  must  be  consulted  : and  there  is  no 
one,  who  considers  what  wc,  universally, 
may  effect — in  how  many  particulars  we 
may  be  of  service  to  ourselves — how 
much  depends  upon  our  endeavours— 
bow  necessary  they  arc  for  our  attaining 
what  should  l>e  most  valued  by  us,  what 
is  of  greatest  consequence  to  us ; there  is, 
I say,  no  one,  who  considers  these  things, 
hut  must  admit,  that  we  have  much  to 
do,  and  therefore,  that  the  scanty  term  we 
have  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  managed 
—can  only  by  a prudent  management 
suffic  e for  tlic  dispatch  of  such  a task. 

And  our  opportunities  for  making  at- 
tainment s thus  desirable,  should  be  so  much 
the  more  diligently  watched  and  readily 
embraced, as  they  meet  with  many  unavoid- 
able interruptions  even  in  our  short  life. 

How  great  a part  of  our  time  is  necessa- 
rily kast  to  us — is  consumed  by,  that  shorter 
death,  our  sleep ! We  are  really  better 
economists  than  ordinary  in  this  instance, 
if  only  a third  part  of  our  life  thus  passes  : 
and  on  the  rest  of  it  what  a large  demand 
is  made  by  our  meals — by  our  justifiable 
recreations — by  tlic  forms  and  civilities, 
to-*  hich  a proper  correspondence  w ith  our 
fei low- creatures  obliges  us ! Add  to  these 
ne  cessary  deductions,  the  many  casual  ones 
with  which  we  all  unavoidably  meet,  and 
it  will  soon  appear,  what  an  exceeding 
small  part  of  our  short  continuance  oncarth, 
we  iune  to  bestow  on  such  purposes  of 
living,  as  alone  can  be  of  credit  to  us. 

We  arc  further  to  reflect,  tint  in  the 
small  part  of  our  life,  iu  which  w e can  be 
employed  like  reasonable  creatures,  op- 
portunities, for  doing  what  may  be  of 
greatest  moment,  do  not  always  serve  us : 
and  w ith  some  of  them,  if  lost,  wc  never 
again  meet. 

“ Wc  dcpcndvetymuchonthingswithout 
us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  sort  of  coru- 
ruand.  There  may  be  an  extraordinary 
advantage  derived  to  us  from  them ; but, 
if  xhe  first  offer  of  this  be  neglected,  we 
never  have  a second. 
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Nor  is  it  only  the  dcpendance  w:e  have 
on  things  without  us,  that  requires  us  so 
carefully  to  watch  our  opportunities  ; we 
have  a still  more  awakening  call,  if  possi- 
ble, to  this  from  within  ourselves — from 
the  restraints  to  which  the  exercise  of  our 
powers  is  subjected.  We  cannot  use  these 
when  and  as  we  please — we  cannot  chuse 
the  time  of  life  wherein  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  natural  endowments,  and  to  reap 
all  the  advantage  designed  us  in  them. 

When  we  are  in  our  youth,  our  bodies 
easily  receive  whatever  mien  or  motion 
can  recommend  us ; where  is  the  sound  so 
difficult,  which  our  tongue  cannot  be  then 
taught  to  express?  To  what  speed  may 
our  feet  then  be  brought,  and  our  hands 
to  what  dexterity ! But  if  we  arc  advanced 
to  manhood  before  the  forming  us  in  any 
of  these  w ays  is  attempted,  all  endeavours 
after  it  will  then  cither  be  quite  fruitless, 
or,  probably,  less  successful  than  it  would 
have  been  in  our  earlier  years ; and  what- 
ever its  success  be,  a much  greater  might 
have  formerly  been  obtained  with  half  the 
pains. 

The  very  same  is  it  with  our  under- 
standing, with  our  will  and  our  passions. 
There  is  a certain  season  when  our  minds 
may  he  enlarged — when  a vast  stock  of 
useful  truths  may  be  acquired — when  our 
passions  will  readily  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason — when  right  principles 
may  be  so  fixed  in  us,  as  to  influence  every 
important  action  of  our  future  lives : but 
the  season  for  this  extends  neither  to  the 
whole,  nor  to  any  considerable  length  of 
our  continuance  upon  earth ; it  is  limited 
to  a few  years  of  our  term ; and,  if 
throughout  these  we  neglect  it,  error  or 
ignorance  are,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  tilings,  entailed  upon  us.  Our 
will  becomes  our  lavs- — our  lusts  gain  a 
strength  that  wc  afterwards  vainly  op- 
pose— wrong  inclinations  become  so  con- 
limed  in  us,  that  they  defeat  all  our  en- 
deavours to  correct  them. 

II.  Let  me  proceed  to  consider  what 
directions  are  furnished  us  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  time,  by  tlic  relation  w e 
bear  to  each  other. 

Society  is  manifestly  upheld  by  a circu- 
lation of  kindness : wc  are  all  of  us,  in  some 
way  or  other,  wanting  assistance,  and  in 
like  manner,  qualified  to  give  it.  None 
are  in  a state  of  indepcndeucy  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  most  slenderly  endow- 
ed are  not  a mere  burthen  on  their  kind ; 
even  they  can  contribute  their  sham  to  the 
M common 
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common  good,  and  may  bo  to  the  poli- 
tical body,  what  those  parts  of  us , in 
which  wc  least  pride  ourselves,  are  to  the 
namral,  not  greatly  indeed  its  ornaments, 
but  much  for  its  real  use. 

We  learn  w hat  are  justly  our  natural 
claims,  from  (his  mutual  dependency:  that 
on  its  account,  as  well  as  for  otlier  rea- 
sons, our  life  is  not  to  pas*  in  a round  of 
pleasure,  or  idleness,  or  according  to  the 
suggestions  ot  mere  humour  or  lancy,  or 
in  sordid  or  sellish  pursuits. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evidently 
my  duty  than  that  1 should  return  the  kind- 
ness I receive — than  that,  if  many  arc  em- 
ployed in  promoting  my  interest,  1 should 
be  as  intent  on  furthering  theirs. 

Alt  men  arc  by  nature  erpial.  Their 
■cornu  ion  passion  s a n d a (feet  i ons  ,t  I ici  r com  - 
mon  infirmities,  their  common  wants  give 
such  constant  remembrances  of  this  equa- 
lity, even  to  them  who  are  most  disposed 
to  forget  if,  that  they  cannot,  with  all 
their  endear  ours,  render  then. selves  wlml- 
ly  unmindful  thereof— they  cannot  be- 
come ivitnsilte,  bow  unwilling  soever 
they  may  he  to  outsider,  that  their  debt  is 
as  large  as  their  demands— that  they  owe 
to  others,  as  much  as  they  can  reasonably 
expect  from  them. 

But  are  all  then  upon  a level — must  those 
distinctions  be  thrown  dow  n,  which, being 
•the  chief  support  of  the  older  and  peace  of 
society, aresuchofits happiness;  and  which 
nature  herself  may  he  judged  to  appoint, 
by  the  very  dispositions  and  abilities  with 
which  she  forms  us;  qualifying  .Mine  for 
rule,  and  fitting  some  tor  subjection  ? 

That,  in  many  instances,  we  are  all  upon 
a level,  none  can  deny,  w ho  regard  the 
materials  of  ottr  bodies — the  diseases  and 
pain  to  which  wearesubjeet — our  entrance 
into  the  world,  the  m-ancof  preserving  vis 
in  it — the  length  ofourcontit  nance  thrte- 
In — our  pass  ige-out  of  it.  But  thru  as  it 
will  not  follow , that,  because  we  tire  made 
of  the  same  materials — are  1:.,hle  to  the 
•ante  accidents  and  end,  we,  therefore,  are 
the  same  throughout ; neither  is  it  a jntt 
conclusion,  that,  because  we  are  levelled 
in  our  dependence,  wc  should  be  so  in 
our  employments. 

Superiority  will  remain— -distinctions 
will  be  pre«e’ red,  though  all  ot  us  must 
serve  each  other,  while  that  service  i»  dit- 
ferently  performed. 

Superiority  has  no  sort  of  connexion 
with  tdlriu  *s  mid  uselessness  : it  may  ex- 
empt us  from  the  bodily  fatigue  of  our  in- 


feriors, from  their  ronfinement  and  bird* 
ships — it  may  entitle  some  to  the  defer- 
ence and  submission  of  those  about  them; 
but  it  by  no  means  exempts  any  of  us 
from  all  attention  to  the  common  good, 
from  all  endeavours  tj  promote  it — by  no 
means  dees  it  entitle  any  of  us  to  live,  like 
so  many  drones,  on  the  industry  of  others, 
to  reap  all  the  benefit  we  can  from  them, 
and  be  of  none  to  them. 

The  distinctions  of  ptinceand  subjec  t- 
noble  and  vulgar — rich  and  poor,  consist 
not  in  this,  that  the  one  lias  a great  deal  to 
do,  and  the  other  nothing — that  the  one 
n.nst  be  always  busied,  and  the  other  may 
be  always  taking  bis  pleasure,  or  enjoying 
his  ease.  No,  in  this  they  cons  sr,  that 
these  several  persons  arcdilFerentlJ  l usted 
—assist  each  other  in  diffi  rent  ways. 

Hie  sovereign  acquaints -himself  with 
the  true  state  of  his  kingdom— directs  the 
execution  of  its  laws — provides  for  the  ex- 
act administration  of  justice — secures  the 
properties  of  his  people— presets**  ibeir 
peace.  These  arc  his  tarts;  and  that  they 
may  be  the  more  assured  of  success,  and 
have  their  weight  more  easily  supported, 
his  commands  find  the  readiest  • bcdtcnce 
— a large  revenue  is  assigned  him — the 
highest  honours  are  paid  him.  It  is  not, 
in  any  of  these  instances,  the  man  whois 
regarded,  but  the  head  ot  the  commu- 
nity ; and  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
n unity — for  the  security  of  its  quiet,  and 
tiie  Imilirrame  of  its  ptosperity, 

1 lie  nobility  have  it  their  task,  to  quali- 
fy themselves  for  executing  the  more  ho- 
nourable and  important  offices  of  the  ami- 
ne >nw  rnlth.nmltorxc  cute  these  offices  A-illt 
cili  ;t  nee  and  fidelity.  The  very  station, 
to  which  they  are  advanced,  is  supposed 
either  die  lecoinpense  of  great  service 
done  the  public,  or  of  the  merit  of  an 
uncommon  capacity  to  serve  it. 

The  richer  members  of  the  stale,  as  they 
have  all  the  helps  that  education  can  give 
them — as  in  their  riper  age  they  have  all 
the  opportunity  they  can  wish  for  to  im- 
prmo  upon  ilir-c  In-lps — a*  their  circum- 
stanres exempt  them  front  the  temptations, 
to  which  J-oveny  is  exposed ; to  them  is 
committed  the  discharged!'  ihosc  offices  in 
the  commonwealth,  which  toe  next  to  the 
highcst.and  sometimes  even  of  lliesc — thry 
cither  consul  in  making  laws  for  the  socie- 
ty, or  are  chiefly  couccrued  in  executing 
t cm — commerce,  arts,  science,  fibers* 
virtue,  whatever  can  be  for  the  credit  and 
pvacc — tor  the  c;t*  and  prosperity  of  a ra- 
tion, 
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tirifi,  depends  on  the  part  they  act— on 
their  conduct . 

Let  them  he  a snpine,  indolent  race, 
averse  to  rational  inquiries — to  all  serious 
application — let  it  bit  their  business  to  di- 
vert themselves,  to  give  a loose  to  fancy 
and  appetite — let  3lltheirschcioesbetho.se 
of  self- indulgence,  and  their  life  a rnnud 
of  vanity  and  sensuality  ; sad  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long! throughout  it  must  I*  disorder  and 
confusion — it  must  have  the  worst  to  fear 
from  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 

And  as,  in  all  countries,  they  who  are 
distinguished  by  their  rank  or  fortune,  have 
their  [>ost,  their  duty,  their  task  for  the 
common  good — as  to  discharge  this  re- 
quires many  accomplishments,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  matter  of  much  attention 
and  pains,  requires  an  improved  under- 
standing, command  of  passions,  an  inte- 
grity and  resolution,  which  only  can  be 
preserved  by  an  habitual  seriousness  and 
reflection — as  they  cannot  fail  in  their 
parts,  cannot  misemploy  their  leisure,  and 
unlit  tlienisclsvs for,  or  lie  negligent  in  the 
service  appointed  them,  but  their  country 
must  sutler  grievously  in  its  most  valuable 
interests;  the  diligence  they  should  use, 
the  little  time  they  have  to  trifle  away  is 
evident : it  is  most  evident  under  what 
obligations  they  arc,  not  loabandon  them- 
selves to  merely  animal  gratifications,  and 
tlie  pleasures  of  sense — to  sloth  and  inac- 
tivltv. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  omission  of  what 
they  ought  to  perform,  that  the  public  will 
in  this  case  sutler,  but  from  the  example 
they  set.  An  insensibility  that  they  arc  to 
Itvc  to  any  useful  purposes — a thoughtless- 
ness of  their  having  any  thing  to  mind  but 
their  humour  and  liking — a =ross  careless- 
ness how  tin  ir  days  pass,  cannot  appear 
amongst  tho-e  of  higher  rar.k.'but  the  in- 
fection svill  spread  itself  among  tho-eof  a 
lower  ; these  will  de-irc  to  he  as  lazy  and 
worthless  as  their  superiors — to  have  the 
same  shale  of  mirth  and  jollity — to  be  of 
as  little  consequence  to  the  public. 

Thai  tlii,  will  betbe  case,  is  as  certain, 
asexprfien  e can  make  any  thing.  It  lias 
been,  and  is  everywhere  found,  that  w here 
they,  who  have  the  wealth,  and  are  there- 
fore supposed,  though  very  unreasonably, 
to  hate  the  sense  ot  a nation,  treat  their 
time  as  of  no  account, only  think  of  making 
it  subservient  totheir  excesses,  their  vanity, 
or  their  sports ; the  same  wrong  notions 
soon  spread  among  their  inferiors. 


The  populace,  indeed,  cannot  be  quite  so 
dissolute — they  cannot  be  so  immersed  in 
sloth  and  sensuality,  as  the  richer  part  of  a 
nation,  because  tlieir  circumstances  permit 
it  not;  their  maintenance  must  cost  them 
some  care  and  pains,  but  they  will  take  as 
little  as  they  can — they  will,  as  far  as  is  in 
their  power,  have  their  fill  of  what  their 
betters  tc.icb  them  to  be  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  enjoyments  proper  for  rrasonablo 
creatures — they  cannot  debauch  them- 
selves in  the  more  elegant  and  expensive 
ways,  but  they  will  in  those  which  suit 
their  education  and  condition — they  can- 
not be  wholly  useless,  but  if  they  make 
themselves  of  any  service,  it  shall  only  be, 
because  they  are  paid  for  it,  because  they 
cannot  he  supported  without  it. 

And  how  can  we  expect  that  tiling* 
should  be  otherwise  ? It  is  not,  upon  the 
lowest  computation,  one  in  a hundred  who 
forms  his  manners  upon  the  principles  of 
reason.  Example,  customary  practice  go- 
vern us.  And,  as  they,  who  arc  more  es- 
pecially dependent  upon  others,  have  it 
taught  them,  from  their  very  infancy,  to 
respect  those  on  whom  they  depend — to 
observe  them — to  be  directed  by  them ; uo 
wonder  that  they  should  be  fond  of  imitat- 
ing them,  as  far  as  their  situation  admits; 
no  wonder  that  they  should  copy  their  fol- 
lies, since  that  they  can  do  most  easily,  and 
that  most  suits  their  sutural  depravity. 

Rut  to  him,  whose  industry  is  his  sup- 
port, I would  observe:  beshouldnot  think, 
that,  if  they,  who  enjoy  the  plenty  he 
wants,  are  prodigal  of  their  time — misem- 
ploy it — waste  it;  their  abuse  of  it  w.ll  at 
all  excuse  hit.  He  cannot  possibly  be  igno- 
rant how  unfitting  such  a waste  of  time  is 
— how  much  good  it  hinders — how  much 
evil  it  occasions — and  how  much  a greater 
sufferer  he  will  be  from  it,  than  tbo>e  wins 
arc  in  more  plentiful  circumstances. 

And  let  it  be  considered,  by  both  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  that  there  can  bo 
nothing  so  becoming  them,  there  can  be 
nothing  that  will  give  them  so  solid,  so 
lasting  a satisfaction,  as  to  be  employed  in 
serving  mankind — in  furthering  their  hap- 
piness. What  thought  can  we  entrrtain 
more  honourable  wills  respect  to  God  him- 
self, than  that  “ his  mercy  is  over  all  hi* 
“ works”— that  his  goodness  is  continual- 
ly displaying  itself  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  being— that  the  unthankful  and 
the  evil  he  not  only  forbears,  but  still  seeks 
to  awaken  to  a due  acknowledgment  of 
him— >o  a just  scuse  of  their  true  interest, 
M 3 by 
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by  persevering  in  bis  kindness  towards 
them,  by  continuing  to  them  the  blessings 
they  so  ill  deserve. 

And  it  the  consideration  of  the  universal 
Creator  as  thus  acting,  be  really  that  which 
makes  him  appear  most  amiable  to  us — 
which  affects  us  with  the  most  profound 
veneration  of  him,  and  chiefly  renders  it 
pleasing  to  us  to  contemplate  his  other 
perfections ; what  worth  do  wo  ct  idence, 
bow  highly  do  wc  recommend  ourselves, 
when  employed  either  in  qualifying  our- 
selves for  doing  good,  or  in  doing  it — 
when  wc  have  the  common  advantage  our 
constant  pursuit — when  we  seek  for  plea- 
sure in  making  ourselves  of  use,  and  feel 
happiness  in  llic  degree  in  which  we  com- 
municate it  ? 

III.  What  employment  of  our  time  the 
relation  in  w hich  we  stand  to  God  sug- 
gests to  us,  I am  next  to  shew. 

Every  one  who  reads  this,  I may  justly 
suppose  sensible  that  there  is  a nature  su- 
perior to  his  own,  and  even  possessed  of 
the  highest  excellencies — that  to  it  wc 
owe  our  existence,  owe  the  endowments, 
which  place  us  at  the  head  of  all  the  crea- 
tures upon  earth)  owe  whatever  can  make 
us  desire  to  have  our  existence  continued 
to  us — that  by  his  superior  nature  alone, 
many  of  our  wants  can  be  supplied — that 
on  it  wc  entirely  depend — that  from  its 
favour  the  whole  of  our  increasing  happi- 
ness can  be  expected. 

From  what  wc  thus  know  of  God  and 
ourselves,  there  must  arise  certain  duties 
towards  him,  the  performance  of  which 
will  have  its  demand  on  our  time.  His 
perfections  require  our  highest  veneration; 
this  cannot  be  exercised  or  preserved  with- 
out our  seriousattention  to  and  recollection 
of  them.  His  mercies  demand  our  most 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments : 
proper  acts  of  thanksgiving  are  therefore 
what  wc  should  be  blame able  to  omit ; 
they  daily  become  us,  and  should  he  made 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  fervour,  that  suit 
the  kimlnessvouchsafed  us, and  the  majesty 
of  him  to  whom  wc  address  ourselves  A 


due  sense  of  our  weakness  and  wants  Is 
a constant  admonition  to  us  to  look  up  to 
that  Being  w hose  power  and  goodness  are 
infinite,  and  to  cherish  such  dispositions  as 
arc  most  likely  to  recommend  us  to  him; 
hence  it  is  evident  what  stress  wc  should 
lay  upon  those  awful  invocations  of  the  di- 
vine interposition  in  our  favour,  and  upon 
that  devout  confession  of  our  unworthiness 
of  it,  w hich  have  a natural  tendency  to 
keep  the  Deity  present  to  our  remem- 
brance, and  to  purify  our  hearts. 

Public  acknowledgments  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  application  for  his  bless- 
ings, contribute  to  give  a whole  commu- 
nity suitable  apprehensions  of  him  ; and 
these,  if  it  he  my  duly  to  entertain,  it  is 
equally  my  duty  to  propagate ; both  as 
the  regard  I pay  the  divine  excellencies  is 
hereby  filly  expressed,  and  as  the  same 
advantage,  that  1 receive  from  such  ap- 
prehensions, will  be  received  by  ail  whom 
they  affect  in  the  same  manner  with  me. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  join  in  the 
public  worship — to  promote  by  our  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  it,  a like  regularity 
in  others. 

These  observations  will,  I hope,  b* 
thought  sufficient  proofs,  that,  from  the 
relation  wc  bear  to  God,  a certain  portion 
of  our  time  is  his  claim — ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  meditation  upon  him,  for  prayer 
to  him,  and  for  such  Other  exercise  of  our 
reason  as  more  immediately  respects  him, 
and  suits  our  obligations  towards  him. 

Dean  Holton. 

§ 150.  On  the  Employment  of  Time. 

ESSAY  Til  F THIRD. 

* Since  all  things  are  uncertain,  favour 
* yoursell.'  Where  have  I met  with  it? 
Whosesoever  the  advice  is,  it  proceeds 
upon  a supposition  absolutely  false.  That 
there  is  an  uncertainty  in  all  things:  and 
were  the  supposition  true,  the  inference 
would  he  wrong : did  w c .allow,  that  there 
was  such  an  uncertainly  in  nil  things,  it 
would  be  wrongly  concluded  from  thence, 
that  wc  should  favour  ourselves. 


• Never  to  acknowledge  the  enjoyments  and  privileges  wc  have  received,  and  hold,  of  Cod,  is 
ill  effect  to  i key  that  W'c  received  them  from  him  : not  to  apply  to  him  for  a supply  of  our  worn, 
is  to  .key,  cither  our  wants,  or  hi.  I .vcr  of  helping  us.  -A'd'e-s  -/  X.  i^re  dAtnulj.  p.  1st. 

If  1 should  never  pray  to  God,  or  worship  him  at  all,  such  a total  omission  would  be  equivalent 
so  this  assertion,  there  ts  no  God,  wli  - governs  the  world,  to  lie  adored  ; which,  ii  there  is  such  a 
Jfcing,  muat  be  contrary  to  truth.  Also goirraifv  and  wt.'»W»„e/y  to  neglect  this  duty,  though  nut  at- 
wave,  will  favour,  if  not  directly  proclaim,  the  same  untruth.  For  certainly  to  worship  God  after 
this  manner,  is  only  to  worship  him  accidentally,  which  is'to  declare  it  a great  accident  that  be  is 
worshipped  at  alt,  and  this  approach,  s as  near  as  possible  to  a .'t.'sf  neglect.  Bcsidrs,  such  a sparing 
and  unlrequrat  worshipper  ot  the,  Deity,  betray*  such  an  haUtuaf  diategard  of  him,  as  wit)  tender 
every  religious  act  iusiguiflcaju  and  nuU.  It.  p.  la. 
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First,  there  it  not  the  uncertainty  here 
supposed.  With  regard  to  those  things 
'which  call  us  to  thoughts  very  different 
from  that  of favouring  ourselves — which 
should  withdraw  our  attention  from  our 
own  will,  our  own  liking — which  suggest 
to  us  quite  other  considerations  than  of 
Uking  our  ease,  and  indulging  our  appe- 
tites— which  should  make  the  animal  life 
the  least  of  our  concern — which  should 
render  us  only  solicitous  to  purify  our- 
selves, and  be  useful  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures; with  regard  to  these  things,  I say, 
we  have  either  absolute  certainty,  or  the 
highest  degree  of  probability. 

To  have  produced  so  much  beauty  and 
order,  as  every  where  discover  themselves, 
intelligence  was  not  only  reyuis ile,  but 
great  wisdom  and  power.  The  beneficial 
edicts  naturally  resulting  from  the  tilings 
thus  beautifully  formed  and  orderly  dis- 
posed, demonstrate  the  goodness,  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  and  power  of  their  author. 

That  the  benefits  he  designed,  should 
constantly  lake  place,  must,  as  he  is  a good 
being,  le agreealle  to  kis  t fill;  and  what-, 
ever  hinders  their  taking  effect,  piust  le 
dii agreealle  to  it. 

'V  e cannot  hove  a surer  nark  of  what 
pleases  him,  than  its  being  productive  of 
happiness ; and  whatever  has  misery  ac- 
companying it,  carries  with  it  the  clearest 
prof  'ol  its  displeasing  him. 

A virtuous  practice  greatly  furthering 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  must  le  pleas- 
ing to  their  Maker ; a vicious  one  mast  dis- 
please him,  as  it  necessarily  obstructs  their 
happiness. 

If  from  any  accidental  indisposition  of 
things,  as  from  the  number  of  the  crimi- 
Ml,  virtue  should  here  miss  its  reward, 
there  it  great  likelihood  that  it  will  else- 
where receive  it ; and,  if  vice,  by  a like 
accident,  should,  in  particular  insiances, 
not  carry  with  it  those  marks  of  its  offend- 
ing tile  Governor  of  the  world,  which  it 
m most  cases  bears,  there  is  the  highest 
prut cl ility  that  it  will  have  its  punish- 
ment in  some  future  state.  There  is  that 
priiability  in  favour  of  virtue,  nut  only 
from  what  our  reasoning*  on  the  justice 
and  gooduess  of  God  induce  us  to  think 
'<  has  to  expect  from  him,  but  also  from 
•he  visible  manner  in  which  he  signifies 
his  approbation  of  it.  He  has  impressed 
* sense  of  its  worth  on  the  minds  of  all 
mankind — he  has  made  satisfaction  inse- 
parable from  a conformity  to  it — lie  has 
sppouucd  many  advantages  in  the  ordU 
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nary  course  of  things,  its  attendants: 
which  seem  concurring  assurances,  that 
to  whatsoever  disadvantages  it  may  now, 
occasionally,  expose  us,  they  will  be  at 
length  fully  recompensed.  And  there  is 
the  probability  I have  mentioned,  that 
the  guilty  will  not  be  always  without  a 
punishment  adequate  to  their  crimes,  not 
only  from  the  apprehensions  we  may  fitly 
entertain  of  a just  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse ; but  also,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he,  to  the  notice  of  all  men,  ex- 
presses his  abhorrence  of  vice  : annexing 
to  many  crimes  immediate  inconveniences 
— giving  others  a very  short  respite  from 
the  severest  distress,  the  painfullest  dis- 
eases— allowing  none  to  have  our  reason 
and  conscience  on  their  side,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  us  in  our  hours  of  seriousness 
and  calm  reflection. 

Virtue  is,  evidently,  preserved  and 
promoted  by  frequent  consideration — by 
diligence  and  application — by  the  denial 
of  our  appetites — by  the  restraint  of  our 
inclinations — by  a constant  watchfulness 
over  our  passions— by  cherishing  in  our- 
selves sentiments  ot  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence. Vice  is,  as  manifestly,  pro- 
duced, and  confirmed  by  inattention— 
by  supineness  and  carelessness — by  fa- 
vouring our  appetites — by  consulting  ra- 
ther what  we  are  disposed  to,  than  what 
is  best  tor  us,  rather  what  inclination, 
than  what  reason  suggests — by  an  attach- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  present 
moment,  to  our  immediate  profit  or  con- 
venience— by  adopting  narrow,  selfish 
principles. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  by 
no  means  an  uncertainty  in  all  things. 
Most  certain  it  is  from  whence  virtue  has 
its  security  and  improvement.  Equally 
certain  is  it  how  we  become  bad,  and  how 
wc  are  made  worse.  Virtue  has.  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a reward  of  which  it 
cannot  lie  deprived,  and  vice  as  sure  a 
punishment.  All  those  accidents  which 
obstruct  either  the  advantages  suiting  a 
virtuous  practice,  or  the  sufferings  that 
a vicious  one  ought  to  feel,  may  Jilly 
carry  our  thoughts  to  some  future  state, 
when  each  will  have  it*  lull  desert  from 
that  Being,  who  has  so  dearly  expressed 
as  well  his  approbation  of  virtue,  as  his 
abhorrence  of  vice ; and  whose  goodness, 
w isdom,  and  power,  as  they  admit  of  de- 
monstration, so  they  cannot  lut  le  I elici  t U 
to  concur  in  bestowing  those  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  will  be  most  for  the 
M 3 welfare 
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welfare  of  the  noblest  part  of  the  creation, 
the  intelligent  part  of  it. 

But  it  there  were  the  uncertainty  that 
is  not ; the  right  consequence  would  not 
be.  Favour  yourself  > it  would  be.  Secure 
yourself : Provide  against  tire  worst.  Let 
your  present  enjoyments  be  directed  by 
the  influence  they  may  have  on  your  fu- 
ture happiness  : consider  the  whole  possi- 
ble extent  of  your  existence,  and  tbrego 
the  satisfaction  of  a few  moments,  rather 
than  hazard  the  loss  of  a good  that  may 
continue  fur  endless  ages. 

Such  seem  the  proper  inferences  in  this 
case  ; and  the  security  of  ourselves  Is  very 
unlikely  to  be  cflcctcd  by  tavouring  our- 
selves : the  result  ot  this,  in  a remoter  pc- 
j'torl,  may,  with  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
bability, be  conjectured  from  what  is, 
everyday,  experienced. 

Bear  and  forbear,  is  the  lesson  for  hint 
who  merely  seeks  to  give  Ins  present  life 
all  the  comfort  in  his  power.  Great  in- 
conventCi  ces  wc  cannot  even  here  avoid, 
but  by  submitting  to  lesser. 

Freedom  from  pain  is  the  pticc  of  the 
enjoyments  we  duty  cursclves;  and 
strength  of  body  purchased  by  the  exer- 
cise that  so  severely  tatigucs  it. 

To  what  sleepless  nights  would  he  be 
condemned,  whose  case  throughout  the  day 
was  to  have  no  interruption?  How  little 
relish  should  W have  of  our  food,  were  we 
to  know  nothing  of  the  disquiet  ot  hunger  ? 
The  man  who  would  most  taste  the  grati- 
fications of  sense,  must  be  the  most  sparing 
in  his  application  to  them ; thence  it  it  they 
not  only  arc  heightened,  but  roHlinufcd  to 
us.  It  seems  the  condition  of  our  being, 
that  we  shpuld  have  no  pleasure  gratis — 
that  wc  s .ould  jsay  for  each,  before  or 
alter  its  enjoyment-  To  decline  whatever 
we  could  he  less  pleased  with,  is  the  surest 
way  to  increase  both  the  number  of  our 
sutferings,  and  their  weight. 

fi  lial  can  be  more  precarious  than  the 
continuance  of  human  life  ? Who  -in  his 
twentieth  year  acknowledges  not,  how 
uncertain  it  is  whether  he  shall  see  his  lor- 
tielh  ? Yet  no  otic  of  common  prudence 
seeks  barely  Ip  crow  d as  much  satisfaction 
into  his  life  as  can  consist  with  his  reach- 
ing (hat  period : there  is  «o  prudent  man 
but  denies  himself  many  things,  in  hopes 
pf  attaining  a much  longer  fprni. 

Wc  must  unusually  tail  in  the  love  of 
ourchildrcn,  if  wc  would  not  pursue  their 
yt  (.bare,  in  tlic  same  way  by  which  we 


judge  our  own  best  consulted.  But  where 
is  the  advocate  for  “ Favour  yourself, 
“ since  all  things  are  uncertain,'*  who,  if 
discretion  makes  any  part  of  his  character, 
governs  himself  by  that  prim  iple  in  their 
edu  ation — who  docs  not  restrain  them  in 
a thousand  instances  ? while  yet  the  un- 
easiness it  gives,  and  the  tears  it  costs  them, 
may  probably  never  find  that  very  small 
recompense,  which  must  be  the  utmost 
he  e m propose  from  it.  I say,  ibis  rcconi- 
pet.se  may,  prolatly,  never  be  found ; a 
late  eminent  mathematician  having,  upon 
an  exact  calculation,  observed,  that  ono 
halt  of  those  that  are  born,  arc  dead  in 
seventeen  years  lime. 

Some  claim  to  a public  spirit,  to  a love 
of  their  country,  we  find  made  by  the  ge- 
nerality ot  us,  even  in  this  wry  profligate 
age.  But  Irom  him,  whose  rule  it  is  to 
I vour  himxell,  the  public  can  have  no- 
thing to  cx|>ect.  Were  this  the  prevail- 
ing principle  among  us,  'tis  obvious  how 
little  rrpard  would  be  shewn  to  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

All  of  the  learned  professions  would  re- 
gulate their  application,  by  its  subservi- 
ency to  their  maintenance,  and  think  they 
hail  nothing  so  much  to  study,  as  how  to 
make  their  tortuuc. 

S dirrand  sailor  would  have  no  notion 
of  any  honour  distinct  from  their  advan- 
tage— of  any  obligation  they  could  be  un- 
der, when  their  pay  might  be  safe,  to  cu> 
danger  their  persons. 

The  people  would  judge  none  so  fit  to 
represent  them,  as  they  who  had  bccu  at 
tile  greatest  expence  in  corrupting  them  ; 
and  the  leprese.  tHtivcsol  the  ptoplewouid 
see  no  reason  w hy  the  whole  of  w hat  was 
tab:  gained  should  go  toiheirconstilucnts. 

In  short,  nothing  but  lupineness  and 
sloth — an  attachment  to  their  rase,  and 
the  gratification  of  theif  senses — low,  un- 
manly v news — pursuits  throughout  the 
most  selfish  and  sordid  could  prevail, 
among  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  in 
any  country,  where  the  received  doctrine 
was,  favour  t/'iursrlf. 

Hence  certainly  is  it,  that  not  only  the 
better  constituted  governments,  but  even 
the  nations  of  a less  refitted  policy,  have 
encouraged  so  much  an  indiflereuce  to  the 
scanty  portion  ot  life  here  allotted  us — to 
the  continual  icc,  thecasc,  the  conveniences 
of  it;  exciting,  by  various  methods,  each 
member  ot  the  community,  to  have  chiefly 
at  heart  the  public  interest — to  be  ever  di- 
ligent 
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ligcnt  and  active  in  promoting  it — to  sub- 
mit to  any  diflicullies  tor  t e servin’  of 
iiis  country,  ami  to  dr  spi.se  death  m its 
defence. 

Nor  do  we , universally  ^esteem  any  cha- 
racters more,  than  those ot  the  persons  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  di»- 
itilerestcdni-ss — by  tlieaf  teal  for  the  com- 
mon go  .il — by  I bear  slighting  all  privalead- 
vamages  that  came  in  competition  with  it. 

What  has  been  the  language  of  the 
more  generous  Heathens,  but  the  very  re- 
verse of  Favour  t aysclf  ? l'lato  advises  bis 
frieud  Arch  via*  to  consider  “ that  w e are 
“ not  burn  tor  otjrsclses  alone — that  our 
“ country,  our  parents,  our  iriends  have 
“ their  respective  claims  upon  us."  Episl. 
is.  p 3 Sts.  vol.  3. 

Aristotle,  in  settling  the  true  difference 
between  the  lawful  and  culpable  love  of 
ourselves,  observes,  that  such  love  of  our- 
selves is.  undoubtedly,  blatneable,  as  in- 
duces us  to  sea  k as  large  a share  as  may  be, 
of  wealth,  honour,  and  sensual  pleasure. 
He,  afterw'ards,  considers  a life  of  reason 
and  virtue,  as  the  pro[>er  life  of  a man, 
anj  pronounces  him  the  true  lover  of  him- 
self, who  makes  such  a life  his  care. 

He  goes  on , “ When  all  are  intent  on 
" the  practice  of  what  is  right,  and  each 
“ lays  himself  out  on  the  wordiiest  actions, 

" the  public  weltlirc  will,  thereby,  be  ef- 
" fcctualiy  provided  for,  anil  e very  private 
" person  consult  his  own  creates!  happi- 
“ Bess,  Jt  is  most  truly  said,  of  the  good 
" man,  that  he  will  serve  Ms  friends  and 
" his  country — will  do  it,  even  at  the  n- 
*’  pence  ot  his  life.  For,  as  to  wealth, 

“ honour,  and  ah  I hose  other  goods  about 
" which  there  is  so  much  stir  in  (lie  world, 

“ be  will  h ive  no  regard  to  them,  w In  n 
“ they  cuuie  into  competition  w.th  the 
" discharge  o f his  duty.  He  will  rather 
" ci.use  to  Inc  use  year  u i II,  than  many 
"at  random.  He  is  justly  thought  the 
“ good  man.  w ho  has  nothing  so  much 
“ at  heatt,  as  how  to  act  rightly." 

To  mention  another  Greek  writer  : 

We  are  born,  says  the  excellent  empe- 
ror Antoninus,  to  assist  each  other,  I 2.  $ I. 
Hi»  counsel  is,  ••  Whatsoever  you  do,  do 
" it  with  a view  to  your  being  a good 
"man;  good,  not  in  tlic  ordinary,  out 
“ >0  die  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
“ word."  |.  iv.  ^ to  ••  in  this  delight, 

“ ’n  thii  tepisr  youisc  If,  in  passing  Irom 
“ one  Useful  action  to  another  ; st.ll  luiud- 
“ ful  ot  the  Deity."  l.vi.  § 7. 
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“ Whatsoever  I do,"  says  he,  “by  roy- 
“ self,  or  the  assistance  of  others,  ought 
“ w holly  to  be  directed  by  what  the  com* 
" inon  advantage  requires."  I.  vii.  §5. 

He  elsewliere  censures  every  action  of 
ours,  that  has  no  reference  either  imme- 
diately, or  more  remotely,  to  the  duties 
of  social  life,  I.  ix  j 23.  To  despise,  says 
Tuiiy,  and  make  no  account  of  pleasure, 
life,  we.a  th.  in  comparison  of  tlie  public 
wcltare,  is  the  part  of  a great  and  gene- 
rous mind. — A iile  ot  toil  and  trouble  in 
order  to  promote,  if  possible,  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  would  be  much  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  than  to  pass  one’s  days  in 
solitude,  not  only  without  any  care,  but 
enjoying  the  greatest  pleasures,  and  hav- 
ing every  thing  could  be  wanted  at  com- 
mand. l)e  Off.  I.  iii.  233, 234. 

We  are  all,  according  to  Seneca,  mem- 
bers of  one  great  body,  lip.  <45.  We  must 
consult  the  happiness  ot  others,  if  we 
would  our  own.  in  bis  treatise  of  a Huppy 
Life , mentioning  what  the  rr.an  must  be, 
who  may  hope  to  pass  l-.cucc  to  the  abodes 
of  the  celestial  beings ; part  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  him  is,  “ That  lie  lives  as  if  he 
“ knew  himself  born  for  others — consults 
“ in  all  he  docs  the  approbation  of  his 
“ conscience — regulates  his  every  action 
“ by  considering  it  as  well  known  to  Ilia 
“ public  as  it  is  to  bimself — treats  the 
*•  whole  world  as  his  country — regards 
“ the  gods  as  present  wherever  be  is, 

*'  and  as  remarking  whatever  he  acu  and 
“ speaks." 

True  happiness  is,  throe  limit  this  au- 
thor’s works,  considered  as  derived  from 
virtue — Irom  the  steady  pursuit  of  w hat 
is  light  and  our  duty. 

These  reflections  will,  I hope,  ap  -at 
not  improperly  introducing  th  consider.^ 
tion  of  the  part  wc  have  to  act  as-evpro- 
tans*  of  happiness  in  a future  state  ^ the 
subject  of  the  following  essay. 

This  expectation  does  not  indeed  fur- 
nish any  employment  of  our  time  that 
would  not  be  comprehended  under  tho 
heads  on  w liich  1 have  alroa  iy  enlarged  ; 
but  it  is  the  strongest  possible  eulorte-- 
mcr.t  of  what  they  leach  us. 

Can  I suppose  that  beyond  the  grave- 
there  is  any  happim  <s  javpared  fo  me, 
if  1 live  unmindful  of  the  privileges  here 
vouchsafed  me — if.  when  I atu  placed 
above  the  beasts,  I will  pul  uiy-tl  upon  a 
ievel  with  them — if  that  spiritual  part  of 
tae,  which  haake*  me  a hi  subject  tor  this 
M •*  happier  u, 
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happiness,  br  neglected,  and  all  my  care 
and  pains  laid  out  on  my  body,  on  wlut 
was  earth  so  lately,  and  must  so  speedily 
be  earth  again  ? 

Arc  there  certain  disposition*  which 
prepare  us  for,  and  which  by  being  per- 
fected, probably  constitute  the  happiness 
of  another  life  ; and  may  we  hope  io  ob- 
tain it,  svhen  our  pursuits  contributed  to 
suppress  the  se  dispositions,  or  when  we 
are  wholly  regardless  of  cultivating  them  ? 

Whatever  1 hope  for  in  a future  abide, 

I ought  to  tl.itik  tile  reward  of  something 
here  done  by  me ; and  when  the  time  for 
action  here  is  so  short,  even  in  its  longt  si 
continuance — wheu  likewise  our  oppor- 
tunities are  so  few,  and  so  irrecoverably 
lost,  we  must  conclude  it  most  fitting,  in 
order  to  the  success  of  our  hopes,  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  before  us ; not  to 
neglect  it  from  a presumption  of  finding 
others  which  perhaps  may  never  como, 
or,  if  (hey  do  come,  may  be  less  favoura- 
ble to  us  than  the  present ; but  to  derive 
from  this  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  us.  • 

Further,  if  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  use  of  which  we  make  ourselves  to  our 
fellow -creatures, we  more  or  less  answer  the 
end  of  our  creation,  we  must  conceive  this 
to  be  a point,  our  special  regard  to  which 
v ill  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
views  we  have  beyond  the  grave.  The 
bliss  we  then  premise  ourselves  cannot  lie 
thought  a likelier  reward  of  any  practice, 
than  of  that  w hicli  aims  at  the  most  exten- 
sive good ; nor  can  one  of  common  w use 
think  such  happiness  likely  to  be  our  por- 
tion, after  a life  s|ient  as  unprofitably,  as 
that  of  those  creatures,  the  whole-  of  whose 
satisfactions  w e all  confine  to  those  they  at 
present  enjoy — to  their  present  existence. 
Hrnce  our  hopes  alter  death  will  be  per- 
petually urging  us  to  what  we  can  do  most 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  must  be  a 
motive,  to  it  of  tile  greatest  weight. 

Thus,  likewise,  wiicn  1 cont<  niplate  a 
mere  desirable  state  of  being,  than  what 
1 am  now  granted,  awaiting  me  at  my  de- 
parture hence , ss  it  is  impossible  that  1 
should  not  at  the  same  time  lake  into  my 
consideration,  to  whom  I must  owe  this 
blessing,  from  whom  it  can  be  received ; 
I must  hereby  lie  necessarily  led  to  a great 
desire  of  pleasing  him  from  whom  it  is  to 
come,  and  tin  n fore  l,o  all  such  applica- 
tion to  him,  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
excellencies,  as  can  be  supposed  due  from 
and  required  cf  me. 


To  all  the  several  tasks  1 have  mention- 
ed. we  are  thus  particularly  directed  by 
attending  to  the  happiness  reserved  for 
u<:  the  consideration  of  it  thus  strongly 
enforces  their  performance. 

How  far  it  must  in  gem-nil  contribute 
to  the  best  employment  of  onr  time,  the 
following  observations  may,  I hojie,  fully 
convince  us. 

If  we  survey  the  things, on  the  value  of 
which  we  are  universally  agreed,  we  shall 
Jierceive  few,  if  any,  of  them  obtained  or 
seemed  without  more  or  less  care  on  our 
part,  and  some  of  them  only  flic  recom- 
pense of  our  painliillest  endeavour,  "live 
long  enjoyment  of  health  is  in  vain  ex- 
pected, if  we  wholly  decline  lilt  fatigue  of 
cxereisc,  and  the  uneasiness  of  self-denial. 
Hie  greatest  estate  must  at  length  be  watt- 
ed by  him.  who  will  be  at  no  trouble  in 
the  management  ot  it,  who  cannot  torment 
his  brains  with  examining  accounts,  and 
rcgvdating  the  various  articles  of  a large 
expcnce.  Whose  |iowcr  is  so  established, 
that  the  |rre*crvattoh  of  it  costs  him  not 
much  solicitude — many  anxious  thoughts; 
aud  compels  him  not  to  mortify  himself 
in  numerous  instances  ? This  is  the  case 
of  them  w hom  u-e  esteem  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  their  Kind.  As  to  the  generality, 
how  ditiicult  do  they  find  the  acquisition 
of  the  meanest  of  these  advantages ! What 
years  of  diligence  does  it  cost  them  to 
raise  but  a moderate  fortune ! Vast  num- 
bers vve  tind  struggling  throughout  their 
lives  for  a bare  supjiort. 

'The  chief  blessings  of  life — the  goods 
most  worthy  our  pursuit,  are  not  only  /or 
the  most  part,  but  altogether,  the  fruits  of 
long  and  unwearied  endeavours  after  them. 
Where  is  the  very  useful  art  that  can  be 
learned  without  a close  and  tedious  appli- 
cation— that  we  can  make  any  tolerable 
progress  in,  b>  fore  many  of  our  days  arc 
|u.ss<  J • How  much,  and  what  an  atten- 
tive experience— what  repeated  observa- 
tions, and  how  exact  a reasoning  ii|ion 
them,  arc  necessary  to  form  us  to  any 
degree  of  w isdom  • Duly  to  regulate  our 
passions — to  have  them  under  command 
— rightly  directed,  and  more  or  less  warm 
propcrtionably  to  the  influence  tlicir  ob- 
ject has  upon  our  happiness,  will  cost  us, 
as  every  one  is  sensible,  a watchfulness 
and  care  of  such  continuance,  as  is  sub- 
mitted to  by  few  even  of  those,  w ho  best 
know  how  far  it  would  be  overpaid  by 
the  good  it  purchases. 

If  then  w c pay  so  dear  for  every  satis- 
faction 
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fartion  we  now  enjoy — if  there  be  nothing 
desirable  on  earth  but  what  has  its  price 
of  labour  set  upon  it.  and  what  is  most  de- 
sirable comes  to  us  by  the  most  labour ; 
who  in  his  wits  can  believe  that  happiness 
far  exceeding  the  utmost  in  our  present 
state,  will  at  length  be  our  portion  with- 
out any  solicitude  we  need  be  at  about  it 
— - without  any  qualifications  wc  have  to 
acquire  in  order  to  it — without  any  pains 
we  arc  to  tike  after  it  ? Nothing  in  Paga- 
nism or  Mahoimnedisin,  nothing  in  Popery 
is  so  absurd  as  this  supposition. 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  God.  As  they  arc  all  ground- 
ed on  an  unerring  wisdom,  they  must  tes- 
tify their  correspondence  to  it,  by  w hat 
they  hare  to  rnch  other : and  so  we  find 
they  do  in  all  cases  wherein  wc  can  fatltom 
than.  We  know  not,  indeed,  in  what  way 
we  an-  to  be  made  happy  in  another  life  j. 
but  with  what  our  being  is  so  connected — 
on  what  it  must  depend,  we  arc  sufficient- 
ly instructed.  The  means  of  making  our- 
selves thus  happy  which  are  put  in  our 
power,  plainly  teach,  that  by  their  use  it 
must  be  effected,  l esser  goods,  derived 
to  us  only  by  our  care  and  industry,  de- 
tnowtrate  hmv  we  arc  to  secure  greater. 

The  chief  blessings,  that  are  now  within 
our  reach,  bring  never  vouchsafed  but  to 
our  extraordinary  efforts— to  our  most 
earnest  rnd'-avours  to  gain  them,  lead  us 
to  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  same 
must  be  tile  condition  of  wliatcver  enjoy- 
ments we  can  promise  oursdlves  after  our 
death — that  they  will  only  lx-  the  reward 
of  tiie  diligence  with  which  they  have 
been  sought — of  the  difficulties  their  pur- 
suit has  occasioned  us. 

The  Atheist  himself — he  who  having  no 
views  beyond  this  world,  gives  his  lusts 
their  full  range  iu  it , acts  with  abundantly 
more  sense  and  consistency,  than  lie  who, 
full  of  the  holies  of  immortality,  yet  con- 
sults his  humour  or  his  ease,  his  pleasure 
or  his  profit,  regardless  of  any  understand- 
ing he  has  to  improve,  or  any  progress 
m virtue  be  has  to  make.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  so  much  confirms  the  irreli- 
gious man  in  liis  had  principles,  as  his  ob- 
•ervaig  this  conduct  ill  them  who  profess 
to  believe  3 God  and  auotlicr  life.  He 
thmks,  and,  I must  own,  but  too  justly, 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  a belief,  and  not  to  have  it 
— that  it  is  even  much  more  reasonable 
to  give  up  all  expectations  of  future  hap- 


piness, than  to  expect  it,  and  yet  do  no- 
thing in  order  to  it — do  nothing  that  can 
appear  at  all  qualifying  us  for,  or  entitling 
us  to  it;  in  a word,  he  rightly  thinks  that, 
supposing  tliere  be  a God  of  that  perfect 
justice  and  wisdom  w hicll  he  is  represent- 
ed, he  cannot  make  any  difference  here- 
after between  them  who  have  absolutely 
denied  his  justice — his  wisdom — nay  his 
very  being,  and  them  who,  with  all  their 
acknowledgments  of  him  and  his  perfec- 
tions, would  yet  never  sacrifice  any  of  their 
inclinations  to  him — would  not  be  at  any 
pains  to  know  his  will,  or,  if  they  did 
know  it,  would  only  so  far  obey  it,  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  own. 

I hardly  can  quit  this  subject.  ’ So  great 
is  the  danger — so  certain,  1 may  say,  is 
the  mischief  of  persuading  ourselves,  that 
an  eternal  happiness  will  recompense  the 
little  wc  do  to  secure  it,  that  1 scarcely 
know  when  I have  said  enough  to  evince 
what  conduct  alone  it  can  reward. 

As  the  visible  w orld  is  the  only  univer- 
sal guide  to  our  conjectures  on  the  invisi- 
ble, and  therein,  as  I have  observed,  the 
method  of  Providence  in  dispensing  its 
blessing,  is  manifest  to  every  eye ; all  those 
which  can  most  engage  our  w ishes  depend- 
ing wholly  on  v.  hat  w e do  to  obtain  them : 
as.  likewise,  whether  wc  consider  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  or  his  troth,  or  his  justice, 
they  all  concur  in  teaching  us  this  lesson, 
that  an  ever-continuing  felicity  can  only 
be  prepared  for  a distinguished  virtue. 

As  things,  l say,  are  thus,  may  it  not 
properly  be  asked,  What  can  it  be  that  so 
strangely  infatuates  us — that  possesses  us 
w ith  hopes  so  extravagantly  absurd — that 
makes  a pursuit  so  lazy  and  remiss,  which 
ought  to  lx-  so  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  ? 
I knmv  not  what  this  possibly  can  be,  but, 
citlirr,  die  numbers  tluit  countenance  our 
practice,  or,  the  reliance  wc  lave  on  the 
Ueity’s  unbounded  gotxlncss. 

As  to  the  former,  how  little  stress  we 
should  lay  on  numbers,  will  be  evident 
from  those  four  considerations. 

First,  They,  who  in  every  age,  are  most 
commended  for  their  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, never  take  the  multitude  for  their 
pattern ; but  on  the  other  band,  constant- 
ly live  in  a direct  opposition  to  its  prac- 
tices, and  dissuade  all,  to  whom  dicy 
arc  well-wishers,  from  them. 

Secondly,  Those  follies  and  vices,  which 
are  the  reproach  of  numbers,  are  not 
therefore  the  less  mischievous  iu  their  c 1- 
lequem . s. 
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sequences.  The  increasing  multitudes  of 
the  lewd  and  UtuiikcD  do  not.  in  any  in'* 
Stance,  occasion  ieviduessanddruukcnucss 
to  have  more  favourable  uicumslanccs 
alii  tiding  then,,  either  vs  ih  respect  to  the 
persons,  or  the  posterity  id  the  guilty  : and 
if  God  be,  in  no  instance,  more  invoun.ble 
to  the  vinous  in  this  world,  because  of 
their  numbers;  we  have  hence  too  sad  a 
pi  out'  that  they  have  not  the  least  ground 
to  expect  he  should  be.  so  iu  the  next. 

Thirdly,  What  w e call  great  numbers, 
are,  probably,  in  respect  of  the  whole  in 
tion  of  rational  beings,  extremely  lew  ; 
perhaps  no  more  than  seme  few  grains  of 
sand,  in  comparison  of ’those  amazing  heaps 
that  spread  the  desalts  of  the  earth,  nnd 
shores  of  the  ocean.  Supposing,  therefore, 
all  ofVendi  rs  among  the  human  kind,  pu- 
nished by  God  according  to  their  desetts; 
that  putiirhment  might  be  making  exam- 
ples of  a very  small,  of  the  very  smallest 
part  of  his  creator:  s,  lor  the  good  of  the 
rest — (or  preserving  innumerable  millions 
—an  infinite  race  in  their  due  obedience. 

fourthly,  An  established  order  taking 
place  in  all  the  works  ot  God  that  w e are 
acquainted  with;  every  thing  in  the  natu- 
ral world  being  subjn  ted  to  eel  lain  laws: 
and  in  the  tnoial  uotM,  good  having  still 
a tendency  to  produce  good,  nor  ever 
failing  to  do  it,  unless  from  some  acci- 
dental hindrances;  nnd  evil,  when  things 
ate  in  their  proper  course  producing  evil  : 
we  have  very  strong  reason  to  bl-lieve,  that 
an  unchangeable  God — he  whose  wisdom 
uniformly  displays  itself — Las  fixed  things 
thus,  that  thus  they  will  proct  cd  to  all 
eternity  ; good  follow  ing  from  good,  evil 
from  evil;  with  this  difference  alone,  with 
respect  to  us,  in  anothi  r state,  that  all  hin- 
drances of  the  tiatutal  consequences  cf 
things  will  there  be  r» moved — nothing 
will  prevent  the  virtuous  man  s reaping 
the  fruits  ot  Ins  virtue,  nor  will  any  thing 
hiuder  the  whole  of  the  dismal  effects  of 
vice  trum  being  tilt  by  them,  who  have 
Item  allow  d themselves  in  it.  And,  if  this 
he  the  case,  than  w hich  nothing  is  more 
probable,  it  is  ibcn  quite  clear,  that  all 
tbc  hopes  of  the  guilty  Irom  their  num- 
bers must  lie  utterly  vain — that  it  would 
Lie  lull  as  reasonable  to  tit  nk  a plague 
rou'd  not  he  a dangerous  distemper,  be- 
cause  it  i<  so  infectious  an  one;  as  to  think 
that  we  shall  be  sate  amidst  our  crimes,  be- 
came of  the  multitude  that  share  them. 

With  regard  to  the  goodness  of  God, 


how  groundless  our  ri  liaitre  must  be  upon 
it,  when  we  act  coulrary  to  the  ends  lor 
which  we  were  made — u lie  n we  neglect 
our  opportunities,  and  abuse  our  capaci- 
ties,  wili,  I hope,  be  Sli  tin  ir  nils'  plain  to 
us,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  short 
remarks. 

1 . We  ascribe  goodness  to  God  as  a 
pe  lection;  hut  not. nog  can  be  a perfec- 
tion in  him,  which  has,  morally  speaking, 
a necessary  tendency  to  make  his  crraiures 
less  |>r licet— less  cartful  to  answer  the 
endsot  their  creation  ; and  this  the  divine 
goodness  would  certainly  do,  if  it  were 
i ti<  cd  such  as  aliowi  d us  nothing  to  fear, 
though  we  neglected  to  use  lightly  tbc 
abilities  and  opportunities  afforded  us. 

2.  As  God  is  ihe  Governor  ot  the  world 
—is  acknowledged  xo  by  all  who  own  his 
being;  we  must,  tbirrliire,  consider  bis 
goodness,  as  that  ot  a governor,  or  as 
consistent  with,  and  agieeable  to,  a wise 
government : hut  can  this  be  said  of  his 
g'-odm  ss,  it  it  exempt  from  all  punishment 
our  mltul  and  continued  disobedience  to 
his  laws,  and  thereby  entourage  us  to 
disobey  them  ? 

3.  One  attribute  or  prefection  of  the 
Drily  ijunot  clash  with  a nothin  his 
goodness,  lor  instance,  with  his  justice: 
hut  the  punishment  of  evil  is  as  much  a 
part  ot  justice,  as  the  rrw aiding  of  good. 
To*  treat  evil,  as  it  it  were  11.4  evil,  can 
neither  he  agreeable  to  justice  or  truth; 
nnd  this  wuulil.  lie  the  case— evil  woukl 
be  regarded  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  did  tbc 
gi«odite.ss  ol  God  so  favour  the  w ilful  of- 
fender, that  his  crimes  would  never  re- 
ceive their  desert. 

4.  To  restrain  evil,  to  obstruct  its  pro- 
gtess,  must  be  the  care  of  a good  Gover- 
nor, nay  would  be  the  surest  proof  of  his 
goodness.  To  punish,  therefore,  such  as 
act  contrary  to  the  law  1 f their  nature — 
contrary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
therein  contrary  tu  their  own  and  the 
common  happiness,  is  not  only  a part  of 
justice,  but  even  ol  goodness  itself.  We 
could  not  considc*  God  as  good,  had  he 
not  properly  guarded  against  his  creatures 
corrupting  themselves,  and  against  that 
corruption  extending  itself : and  w hat  are 
the  discouragements  to  this,  but  in  the 
way  of  punishment— but  by  the  suffer- 
ings the  guilty  have  to  tear  ? T he  more 
there  are  who  act  in  deli  . nee  ol  lhesciut- 
terings,  the  more  occcssary.it  becomes  to 
inflict  them ; at.d  offenders  can  have  no 
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rasontothiukthattbemrrcyofGodw.il'  of  giving  a new  name,  upon  adopting  a 
•pare  them,  when  the  greatest  mercy  it  new  number  into  a family.  We  find  it 
shewn  m obviating  the  mischief  of  such  common  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romani, 
examples,  by  treating  them  according  to  and  the  Jews;  nay,  we  read  that  even  God 
what  they  have  deserved, t himself,  when  be  received  Abram  into 

let  us  behold  the  goodness  of  God  in  covenant,  giving  an  ear  y sanction  to  this 
this  light,  and  (his  is  that  in  which  we  usage,  changed  his  naim-  to  Abraham.  In 
ought  to  see  it — this  is  its  true  represeu-  imitation  ot  this  common  practice,  the  old 
tat  ion ; and  thus  seen,  it  cannot  but  con-  Christians  gave  baptismal  names  to  their 
vincc  ushow  iiupossiblcit  is  that  we  should  children,  which  were  intended  to  point  out 
have  any  thing  to  hope  al  ter  a life  tin-  their  heavenly  adoption,  as  their  surname* 
profitably,  vainly  spent — how  much  such  distinguished  their  temporal  alliance, 
a file  Inis  necessarily  to  fear.  From  considering  the  use  ot  sponsors, 

Dean  Button.  and  of  the  name  m baptism,  we  pr.  e rd 
next  to  t!  e vow  itself,  which  is  thus  ex- 
CATECHETICAL  LECTURES.  pressed.  “ My  gonial  hers  did  promise 
, * , , . , _ “ three  things  in  my  11  .me:  1st,  That  I 

$ 151.  IutroUuitwn  to  the  Catecnum.  "should  renounce  tfic devil,  and  all  his 
The  Catechism  begins  with  a recital  of  “winks,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
our  baptismal  vow,  as  a kind  ul  preface  “ wicked  wot  Id,  andali  the  sinful  lusts  cf 
to  the  whole.  It  then  i rys  down  the  great  " fhc  th  di.  'idly,  1 hat  I should  believe 
Christian  principle  of  tail  It;  and  leaving  *'  a 1 the  articles  oi  the  Christian  faith;  and 
all  mysterious  inquiries,  in  which  this  “drily,  'iliat  i should  keep  God's  holy 
subject  is  involved,  it  passes  on  to  the  rules  “ vs  til,  and  commandments,  and  « aik  in 
of  practice.  1 1 iving  briefly  recited  these,  “ the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life." 
if  toirchides  with  a simple,  and  very  in-  First,  that,  we  promise  to  “ renounce 
leUigible  explanation  of  baptism,  and  tbe  " the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
Lord'- Sup|irr.  " and  vanities  of  litis  wicked  world,  and 

Ihe  catechism  then  begins  very  pro-  “ all  the  sinlul  lusts  of  the  flesh.”  “ -1  be 
(xaly,  with  a rec.tal  of  our  baptismal  sow,  “devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh, ” is  a 
as  the  be-t  preface  to  tliat  belief,  and  those  compreltr  n-ive  mode  of  expressing  every 
rules  of  practice,  in  which  that  vow  i n-  sjwcics  of  sit),  howev  er  distinguished ; and 
gaged  u-  — Hut  before  we  examine  the  from  whatever  source  derived  : all  w hich 
sow  itself,  tw  o appendages  of  it  require  we  can  only  engage  to  renounce  as  tar  as 
explanation — tit  n.cof sponsors — audiltc  weareab.e;  but  also  to  take  pains  in 
addition  of  a name.  tracing  the  labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts; 

With  regard  to  the  sponsor,  the  church  and  in  rtmov  ing  the  glosses  of  sclf-dc  ceil, 
probably  initiates  the  appointment  of  the  WitlioOt  this,  all  renunciation  ot  sin  is 
legal  guardian,  making  the  best  provision  Pre  cure. 

it  can  for  the  pious  education  of  orphans.  Being  (bus  enjoined  to  renounce  our 
and  descried  children.  The  temporal  and  gross,  habitual  sins,  and  those  bad  incli- 
tae  spiritual  guardian  may  equally  betray  nations,  which  lead  u-  into  them  , tie  are 
their ;rust : both  arc  culpable:  both  ac-  required  next  to  “ believe  all  the  articles 
countable:  but  surely  the  latter  breaks  “ ot  the  Christian  faith."  This  is  a tutu- 
the  more  sacred  engagement.  ral  progression.  When  we  are  thoroughly 

As  to  promising  and  vowing  in  the  convinced  of  the  maiignity  of  sin,  we  iu 
name  of  another  (which  seems  to  carry  so  «*>ur>e  w ish  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences 
harsh  a sound)  the  sponsor  only  engages  of  it  i and  arc  prepared  lo  give  a fair 
for  the  child,  as  any  one  would  engage  for  hearing  to  the  evidence  of  religion.  There 
another,  in  a matter  which  is  manifestly  is  a close  connexion  bet  ween  vice  and  iu- 
fir  his  advantage  : and  on  a supposition,  fidelity.  They  mutually  suppoit  each 
that  tbe  child  hereafter  will  sec  it  to  be  so  other.  The  same  connexion  subsists  be- 
— that  is,  he  promises,  as  be  takes  it  for  twee n a well-Uispo-ed  tumd.andtln  truths 
granted,  Ihe  child  itself  would  have  pro-  of  religion:  and  faith  perhaps  is  ilot  so  in- 
wised,  if  it  had  been  able.  voluntary  an  act,  as  many  of  our  modern 

With  regard  to  the  name,  if  is  no  part  philosopher*  would  per-u  ide  us. 
of  the  sacrament ; nor  pretends  to  scrip-  After  “believing  the  articles  of  the1 
tural  authority.  It  rests  merely  on  ancient  “ Christian  faith,"  we  are  lastly  enjoin:- 1 
uvge.  A custom  had  generally  obtained,  " to  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command. 
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“ raent»."  Here  too  is  the  same  natural 
progression.  As  the  renunciation  of  sin 
prepares  the  way  of  faith,  so  does  faith 
lead  directly  to  obedience.  They  seem 
related  to  each  other,  as  the  mean  and  the 
end.  “ The  end  of  the  commandment," 
saith  the  apostle,  “ is  charity  out  of  a pure 
“ heart,  and  of  a good  conscience,  and  of 
" faith  unfeigned.”  Faith  (which  is  the 
act  of  believing  upon  rational  evidence)  is 
the  great  fountain,  from  wl  ich  all  Chris- 
tian virtues  spring.  No  man  will  obey  a 
law,  till  he  hath  informed  himself  whether 
it  be  properly  authorized : or  in  other 
words,  till  he  believes  in  the  jurisdiction 
that  enacted  it. — Ifour  faith  in  Christ  doth 
not  lead  us  to  obey  him,  it  (is  what  the 
Scriptures  call  a dead  faith,  in  opposition 
to  a saving  one. 

To  this  inseparable  connexion  between 
faith  and  obedience.  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
may  be  objected,  where  lie  seems  to  lay 
the  whole  stress  on  faith,  in  opposition  to 
works*. — Rut  it  is  plain,  that  St.  Paul’s 
argument  requires  him  to  mean  by  faith, 
the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  religion 
(which  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  many  other  parts  of  Scripture) ; and  by 
works,  which  be  sets  in  opposition  to  it, 
the  moral  law.  So  that  in  fact,  the  apos- 
tle’s argument  relates  not  to  the  present 
question  ; bnt  tends  only  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  Christianity.  The  moral  law, 
argues  the  apostle,  which  claimed  ou  the 
righteousness  of  works,  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  deficiencies  of  man.  Christi- 
anity alone,  by  opening  a door  of  mercy, 
gave  him  hopes  of  that  salvation,  which 
the  other  could  not  pretend  to  give. 

Upon  renouncing  sin,  believing  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  faith,  and  keeping 
God’s  holy  commandments,  as  far  as  sin- 
ful man  can  keep  them,  we  are  entitled  by 
promise  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  . 
We  “become members ol  Christ, children 
“ of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
“of  heaven.”  We  are  redeemed  through 
the  merits  of  Christ ; pardoned  through 
the  mercies  of  God  ; and  rewarded  with 
a blessed  immortality. 

This  account  of  our  baptismal  vow  con- 
cludes with  a question,  leading  ns  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  observing  this 
vow  ; and  to  declare  our  belief,  that  our 
only  hope  of  keeping  it  rests  upon  the 
assistance  of  God.  Gilpin. 


( 152.  On  the  Creed — the  Belief  of  Gei. 

The  creed  begins  wit?)  a profession  of 
our  belief  in  “ Gud  tbc  Father  Almighty, 
“ maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

The  being  of  a God  is  one  of  those 
truths,  which  scarce  require  proof.  A 
proof  seems  rather  an  injury,  as  it  sup- 
poses doubt.  However,  as  young  minds, 
though  not  sceptical,  are  uninformed,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  select,  out  of  the 
variety  of  arguments  which  evince  this 
great  truth,  two  or  three  of  the  most 
simple. 

The  existence  of  a Deity,  we  prove 
from  the  light  of  nature.  For  his  attri- 
butes, at  least  in  any  perfection,  we  must 
look  into  Scripture. 

A few  plain  and  simple  arguments 
drawn  from  the  creation  of  the  world — 
the  preservation  of  it— and  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  strike  us  with  more 
conviction,  than  all  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physical deduction. 

SVe  prove  the  being  of  a God,  first  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  world  roust  have  been  produced 
either  by  design  or  by  cbance.  No  other 
mode  of  origin  can  be  supposed.  Let  us 
see  then  with  which  of  these  characters 
it  is  impressed. 

Tbc  characteristic  of  the  works  of  de- 
sign, is  a relation  of  parts,  in  order  to 
produce  an  end — The  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  chance  is  just  the  reverse.— 
When  we  sec  stones  answering  each  other, 
laid  in  the  firm  of  a regular  building,  we 
immediately  say,  they  were  put  together 
by  design : but  when  we  see  them  throw  n 
about  in  a disorderly  heap,  we  say  as  con- 
fidently, they  have  been  thrown  so  by 
chance. 

Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  appen- 
dages, there  is  plaiuly  this  appearance  of 
design.  One  part  relates  to  another;  and 
the  whole  together  produces  an  end.  The 
sun,  for  instance,  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  by  wanning  it  into  a proper  heat, 
for  the  production  of  its  fiuits ; and  fur- 
nishing it  with  rain  and  dew.  The  earth 
again  is  connected  with  all  the  vegetables 
which  it  produces,  by  providing  them 
with  proper  seals,  and  juices  for  their 
nourishment.  These  again  arc  connected 
with  animals,  by  supplying  them  with  food. 
And  the  whole  together  produces  the  great 


• See  Rom.  iii.  28,  anil  indeed  great  pan  of  the  epistle. 
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smd  of  sustaining  the  lives  of  innumera- 
ble creatures. 

Nor  is  design  shewn  only  in  the  grand 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  all  its  relative 
appendages : it  is  equally  shewn  in  every 
part.  It  is  seen  in  every  animal,  adapted 
id  all  its  peculiarities  to  its  proper  mode 
of  life.  It  is  seen  in  every  vegetable,  fur- 
nished with  parts  exactly  suited  to  its 
situation.  In  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest  of  nature’s  productions,  it  is  every 
where  apparent.  The  little  creeper  upon 
the  wall,  extending  its  tenacious  fibres, 
draws  nourishment  from  the  crannies  of 
the  stones ; and  flourishes  where  no  other 
plant  could  live. 

If  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it, 
are  thus  marked  with  the  characters  of 
design,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging the  Author  of  such  design — 
of  such  amazing  contrivance  and  variety, 
to  be  a Bring  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power.  We  call  a man  ingenious,  who 
makes  even  a common  globe,  with  all  the 
juris  of  the  earth  delineated  upon  it. 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  Author  of 
the  great  original  itself,  in  all  its  gran- 
deur, and  furnished  with  all  its  various 
inhabitants  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world,  is  indeed  rather  the 
last  argument  advanced  a step  farther. 

If  chance  could  be  supposed  to  produce 
a regular  form,  yet  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  highest  degree  of  credulity,  to  suppose 
it  could  conjinue  this  regularity  for  any 
time.  But  \vc  find  it  has  been  continued; 
wc  find,  that  near  6000  years  have  made 
no  change  in  tlie  order  and  harmony  of 
the  world.  The  sun's  action  upon  the 
earth  hath  ever  been  regular.  The  pro- 
duction of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  hath 
ever  been  uniform.  Every  seed  produces 
now  the  same  fruit  it  ever  did.  Every 
species  of  animal  life  is  still  the  same. 
Could  chance  continue  this  regular  ar- 
rangement ? Could  any  thing  continue  it, 
but  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  God  ? 

Lastly,  we  seelhis  great  truth,  the  being 
of  a God,  witnessed  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  mankind.  This  general  consent 
must  arise  either  from  tradition, or  it  must 
be  the  result  of  men’s  own  reasoning. 
Upon  either  supposition , it  is  an  argument 
equally  strong.  If  the  first  supposition  be 
allowed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
source  of  this  tradition,  but  God  himself. 
It  the  second,  it  can  scarce  be  supposed 
that  ail  mankind,  in  different  pans  of  the 


world,  should  agree  in  the  belief  of  a 
thing,  which  never  existed.  For  though 
doubts  have  arisen  concerning  this  ge- 
neral belief,  yet  it  is  now  pretty  well  as- 
certained, from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  no  nation  hath  yet  been  discovered, 
among  whom  some  traces  of  religion* 
worship  have  not  been  found. 

Be  it  so,  says  the  objector ; yet  still  we 
find  single  persons,  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  some  of  them  men  of  enlarged 
capacities,  who  have  not  only  had  their 
doubtson  thissubjcct,  but  have  proclaimed 
aloud  their  disbelief  of  a Divine  Being. 

We  answer,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, no  man’s  infidelity  on  this  head  wa* 
ever  thoroughly  settled.  Bad  men,  rather 
endeavour  to  convince  themselves,  than 
arc  really  conviuced.  But  even  on  a sup- 
position, that  a few  snch  persons  could  be 
found,  what  is  their  testimony  against  to 
great  a majority,  as  the  rest  ot  mankind  ? 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, though  it  happens,  titat  now 
and  then,  a man  may  be  bom  blind. 

But  since,  it  seems,  there  are  difficulties 
. in  supposing  a divineCreator,  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  what  system  of  things  doe* 
the  atheist  suppose  attended  with  fewer  ? 
Hcsccs  the  world  produced  bcforehim.  He 
sees  it  hath  been  created ; and  is  preserved. 
Sotneaccount  of  this  matter  must  be  given. 
If  ours  displease  hinj,  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We 
have  had  many  atheistical  creeds ; none 
of  which  hath  stood  the  test  of  being 
handed  down  with  any  degree  of  credit 
into  future  times. 

The  atheist's  great  argument  indeed 
against  a Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent 
injustice  of  his  government.  It  was  an 
objection  of  ancient  date ; and  might  have 
had  its  weight  in  heathen  times;  but  it  is 
one  of  tlie  blessings,  which  attcads  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  satisfies  all  our  doubts  on 
this  head ; and  gives  us  a rational  and 
easy  solution  of  this  poignant  objection. 
What  if  we  observe  an  inaccurate  dis- 
tribution of  the  things  of  this  world ! 
What  if  virtue  be  depressed,  and  vice  tri- 
umphant ! It  is  nothing,  says  the  voice 
of  religion,  to  him  who  believes  this  life 
to  be  an  inconsiderable  part  of  his  bciug : 
a point  only  in  the  expanse  of  eternity : 
who  believes  he  is  sent  into  this  world, 
merely  to  prepare  himself  for  a better. 
This  world,  be  knows,  is  intended  neither 
for  reward  nor  punishment.  Happiness 
unquestionably  attends  virtue  eveu  here. 
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■nJ  misery,  tier  : but  it  is  not  the  happi- 
ness of  a splendid  station,  but  of  a peace- 
ful mind  ; nor  is  it  the  misery  of  low  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  a guilty  conscience. 
The  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their 
own  nature,  connected  cither  with  happi- 
ness or  misery.  Attended  sometimes  by 
one,  and  sometimes  by  the  other,  they  are 
merely  the  means  of  trial.  One  man  is 
tempted  with  riche*,  and  another  with 
poverty  ; hut  God  intends  neither  an  ele- 
vated, nor  a depressed  situation  as  the 
ultimate  completion  of  his  will. 

Besides,  it  wo: Idly  pros;  erity  even  was 
the  indication  of  God's  favour,  yet  good 
men  may  have  failings  and  imprudences 
cnoti.  h about  them  todcservemisfurfune; 
and  bad  men  virtues,  which  may  deserve 
auccess.  Why  should  imprudence,  though 
joined  with  virtue,  partake  of  its  reward  ? 
Or  tbe  generous  purpose  share  in  the  pu- 
nishment, though  connected  with  vire.  > 

thus  then  w e sec  the  being  of  a God 
is  the  universal  creed  of  nature.  But 
though  nature  could  investigate  the  simple 
truth,  she  could  not  preserve  it  from  error. 
Nature  merely  takes  her  notion*  from 
what  she  sees,  ami  what  she  kiars,  and 
hath  ever  moulded  her  gods  in  thr  likeness 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  tin  earth. 
Hence  ev>ry  part  ot  the  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  hash,  by  turns,  been  an 
object  ot  worship.  And  even  the  most  re- 
fined nations,  we  know,* had  gross  con- 
ceptions on  this  head,  lire  wisest  of  them 
indeed,  by  observing  the  wonders  of  erra- 
tion,  sxml  i clothe  tiic  Deity  with  wisdom 
and  power : but  they  could  go  no  farther. 
'Ibe  si  tucs  of  their  hetors  afforded  them 
th~  highest  ideas  of  perfection  : and  with 
these  they  arrayed  their  gods;  tnising 
also  with  their  virtues,  such  vices,  as  arc 
found  in  the  diameter,  of  the  lust  of 
men. 

Kur  just  notions  of  the  Drity,  we  must 
have  recourse  tlien  to  revelation  alone. 
Revelation  removes  all  these  absurdities. 
It  dispc  s the  clouds  of  ignorance ; ami 
unveils  the  divine  majesty,  as  far  as  it  can 
he  the  object  of  human  cotiti  mplation. 
Ike  la*  notions  of  libertinism,  on  041c 
hand,  which  make  the  Drilv  an  inobser- 
vant governor;  and  the  gloomy  ideas  of 
wperstition,  on  the  other,  which  suppose 
him  to  be  a dark  malignant  being,  are 
equally  exposed.  Here  we  are  informed 
o!  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
Cud.  Here  we  learn,  that  his  v isdom  and 

* In  vita  Claud.  C'u  f Li 


power  are  equalled  by  his  goodness ; and 
that  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In 
short,  we  le»m  from  revelation,  that  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  a being,  whose  know- 
ledge we  cannot  evade,  and  whose  power 
we  cannot  resist ; who  is  merciful  aud  good 
to  all  his  creatures ; and  will  be  ever  ready 
to  assist  aud  rew  ard  those,  w ho  endeavour 
to  conform  themselves  to  las  will:  but 
whose  justice,  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
panying his  mercy,  will  punish  the  bold 
and  careless  sinner  in  proportion  to  his 
guilt.  Gilpin. 

t)  153.  On  the  Creed,  continued — the  Be* 
lief  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  professing  our  belief  in  God,  the 
crer-d  proceeds  with  a profession  of  our  be- 
lief " in  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  our  Laird." 

A person  celebrated  as  Jesus  C'hrirt 
was,  we  may  suppose,  would  naturalij 
find  a place  in  the  profane  history  of  his 
times.  It  may  not  tie  amiss,  therefore,  to 
introduce  the  evideuce  we  are  about  to 
collect,  with  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
more  eminent  of  the  heathen  writers, 
who  have  mentioned  him.  They  w ill  at 
least  inform  us,  that  such  a person  lived 
at  the  time  we  assert ; and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a new  religion.— I shall 
quote  only  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny. 

Suetonius*  tells  us,  that  “the emperor 
Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Christ,  were 
continually  making  disturbances,” 

Tacitus f.  speaking  of  the  persecution 
of  Christians,  tells  its,  “ that  the  author  of 
that  name  was  Christ,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  l’outius  Pilate;  ill  the  reign  of 
Tiberiu*.” 

Pliny’s  j testimony  is  more  large.  It 
is  contained  in  a letter,  written  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  desiring  his  instructions 
with  rrgard  to  Chri-liatts.  He  blames 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Roman  deities — but  from  their  owur 
confession  can  draw  nothing,  but  that  they 
assemble,  on  a certain  day,  before  sun-rise 
— that  they  pay  Jivine.  honour*  to  Christ 
as  a God — that  they  bind  thcmtelves  by  a 
sacrament  not  to  steal,  nor  to  commit  adul- 
tery, nor  to  deceive — and  that,  after  the 
peiformancc  of  these  litrs,  they  join  in 
One  common  meal.  Nay,  he  examined,  he 
says,  two  ot  them  by  toiture : yet  still  he 
finds  nothing  obuoxiotssiu  their  behaviour, 
except  their  absurd  superstitions.  He 

3.  I j.  j Lib.  -0. 
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thinks,  however,  the  matter  should  be  in- 
quired into:  for  Christianity  had  brought 
religion  into  grrat  disuse.  The  markets 
were  crowded  with  victims ; and  scarce  a 
purchaser  came  near  them. 

These  writers  afford  ns  sufficient  testi- 
mony, that  Jesus  Christ  lived  at  the  time 
we  assert;  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  religion.  They  had  opportunities  of 
being  well  informed ; could  have  no  in- 
terest in  falsifying ; were  no  converts  to 
the  new  sect ; but  talk  of  Christ,  only  xs 
they  would  of  any  singular  person,  whom 
thry  had  occasion  to  mention.  Their  tes- 
timony therefore  it  beyond  cavil. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a step  farther,  and 
examine  the  scripture  evidence  of  Christ, 
which  proves  not  only  his  existence ; but 
that  he  is  our  Lord,  or  the  Messiah — and 
not  only  that  he  was  the  author  of  a new 
religion;  but  that  this  religion  is  true. 

Upon  examining  the  grand  scripture 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  tind  the  greatest 
stress  laid  ujson  miracles  and  prophecies  : 
both  of  which  arc  direct  appeals  to  God, 
by  a claim  to  supernatural  power.  And 
though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are 
calculated,  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re- 
moter times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
earliest ; yet  the  evidence  from  miracles 
seemsmore  particularly  addressed  to  them; 
as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us.  They 
were  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
the  gospel,  of  which  we  have  only  the 
evidence  at  second-hand.  Whereas  pro- 
phecy is  a mode  of  evidence,  which  in- 
creases through  every  age.  ThccarlyChris- 
tiaus  had  it  in  patt ; hut  to  us  this  amaz- 
ing web  is  still  more  unfolded  ; and  more 
of  its  wonderful  texture  displayed.  Let 
us  examine  each  in  its  order. 

Among  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel 
miracles,  were  many  learned  men,  as  well 
as  unlearned,  'lhe  former  had  npportu- 
nity  and  abilities  to  examine  the  works  be 
fore  them : to  trace  out  fraud,  if  any  such 
were  latent ; and  did  unquestionably  re- 
ceive them  with  all  that  circumsp-ction 
which  wasdur  tosucli  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions, before  they  cmbiaeed  the  Christian 
taith ; while  the  most  ignorant  spectator 
was  a competent  judge  of  matter  of  fact ; 
and  many  ut  our  Saviour’s  miracles  were 
such  as  could  not  possibly,  from  the  na- 
ture at  the  facts  thewSelvcs,  be  coloured 
with  fraud. 

it  had  a strange  sound  to  the  prejudices 
•f  mankind,  that  a crucified  malefactor 
was  the  Saviour  u f the  world ; and  we 
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cannot  suppose,  that  any  man,  much  less 
that  a multitude  of  men,  would  embrace 
such  a belief  without  dear  conviction ; 
especially  as  no  worldly  advantage  lay  on 
the  side  of  this  helief ; and  the  convert 
even  renounced  the  world,  and  embraced 
a life  of  persecution. — Let  us  consider  the 
single  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
Jesus  had  frequently  mentioned  it  before 
his  death  ; and  the  thing  was  so  far  in 
general  credited,  that  the  sepulchre  wav 
sealed,  and  an  armed  guard  appointed  to 
w atch  it.  We  may  well  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  his  favourers  would  naturally, 
upon  this  occasion,  rrason  thus : " Jesus 
hath  now  put  his  pretensions  upon  a fair 
issue.  He  hath  told  us,  he  will  arise  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  :— hfcre  then  let 
us  suspeud  our  judgment,  and  wait  the  re- 
sult. Three  days  will  determine  whether 
he  be  an  impostor,  or  the  real  Messiah.” 
— It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  the 
favourers  of  Jesus  would  reason,  after  his 
death,  in  a manner  like  this:  and  it  isbe- 
ond  credibility,  that  any  of  them  would 
ave  continued  his  disciples,  had  they 
found  him  falsifying  in  this  point.  But 
we  know  they  did  continue  his  disciples 
after  this.  We  know  also,  that  many  pro- 
selytes, convinced  by  this  very  event,  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.  We  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  therefore  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  fully  satisfied.  His 
miracles  were  to  them  a sufficient  proof  of 
his  pretensions,  All  candid  men  would 
have  acquiesced,  as  they  d.U ; and  in  their 
belief  vve  have  a very  strong  foundation 
for  our  own. 

Again,  with  regard  to  prophecy,  we 
observe,  that  the  writers  of  theOld'fesla- 
ment  scent,  in  various  parts,  tocharacterize 
some  extraordinary  person,  who  was  in 
process  of  time  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world.  The  marks  are  peculiar,  and 
cau  neither  be  mistaken  nor  misapplied. 
" He  W3s  to  be  born  of  a v irgin — he  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just— i hough  dignified 
with  the  characters  ot  a prince,  he  was  to 
be  a man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief — though  describi  d to  be  without  sin, 
he  was  to  be  numbered  with  transgressors 
— hi*  hands  and  his  fed  were  to  be  pierced 
—he  was  to  be  made  an  offering  tor  sin 
—and  was  never  to  see  corruption.” — 
These  prophecies  were  published  many 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  had  been  all  along  in  the  hands,  not 
only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  ail  men  of  letter  . 
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this  religion  was  ushered  into  the  world ; selves,  that  if  it  had  concerned  ns,  it  would 
and  all  the  human  assistance  which  it  kid  have  been  more  plainly  revealed. — One 
to  boast.  And  yet  this  religion,  which  tiling,  however,  we  may  observe  on  this 
opposed  die  strongest  prejudices,  and  u .is  head,  that  nothing  is  said  in  Scripture 
opposed  by  the  greatest  princes,  made  its  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the  Virgin 
way  in  a lew  years,  from  a remote  corner,  Mary.  '1  hose  rites  are  totally  of  popish 
through  the  whole  Homan  empire. — Thus  origin. 

was  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  in  opposition  We  farther  believe,  that  Christ  •*  suf- 
to  all  human  calculation,  exactly  fulfilled,  feted  under  I’ontius  Pilate,  was  crucified. 
The  least  ot  till  seeds  became  a spreading  dead,  and  buried ; and  that  he  descended 
tree ; and  a church  was  established,  u Inch  into  hell,"— dial  is,  u c declare  our  be* 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  all  the  powers  lief  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  cir- 
of  hell.  cumslaucc*  and  the  reality  of  Christ's 

But  although  the  church  of  Chri  ,t  could  death, 
not  be  destroyed,  it  was  corrupted;  and  To  make  an  action  dear,  it  is  necessary, 
in  a course  of  years  fell  from  its  genuine'  first,  to  establish  its  date.  T his  is  usually 
purity.  T his  corrupt  state  of  it — die  de-  done  by  ranging  it  under  the  magistrate 
iusious  of  popery—  the  efforts  of  icforma*  w ho  then  presided,  the  time  of  whose 
tion,  and  various  other  circumstances  re-  government  is  always  registered  in  some 
lating  to  it,  arc  not  unreasonably  supposed  public  record.— Thus  wc  believe  that 
to  be  held  forth,  ill  the  prophetic  parts  of  Christ's  death  happened  w hen  Pontius  Pi* 
the  New  Testament.  late  was  governor  of  Judea.  We  believe 

But  I forbear  to  dwell  upon  prophecies,  also,  with  regard lotbe  manner  ofhis  death, 
which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  Cdrrv  that  he  was  crucified ; that  he  died  as  really 
general  conviction  ; though  many  of  dieiu  as  any  mortal  ever  died  ; and  that  he  was 
have  been  well  explained  by  those  * , w ho  buried  in  the  tomb  ol  Joseph  of  Arima* 
are  versed  in  the  histories  to  which  thry  al-  thr  a f . 

lude.  Future  times  will,  in  all  probability,  The  “ descent  into  hell"  is  undoubtedly 
reflect  a stronger  light  upon  them.  Sonic  a more  obscure  expression  than  might  be 
of  the  great  propliecies,  which  we  have  wislied  in  a creed,  and  was  not  indeed 
just  considered,  shone  but  with  a feeble  added  till  many  ages  after  the  creed  was 
ny,  during  the  times  they  w ere  fulfilling,  first  composed  ;.  llut  as  creeds  are  human 
though  tlit)  now  strike  us  in  so  forcible  a compositions,  we  believe  this,  and  every 
manner.  Gilpin.  other  ditiicully,  only  as  consistent  with 

, . Scripture.  Now  the  sense  which  seem* 

§ 134.  The  Creed  continued -Conception  mo4,  J;Jr(.cal,lc  lo  Scripture,  is,  that  his 
and  Birth  oj  Christ,  (sc.  soul  remained  till  Ids  resurrection  in  that 

We  lave  now  shewn  upon  w hat  fotiu-  place  (whatever  that  place  is)  where  the 
dstiou  wr  believe  die  second  axlick  of  our  spirits  of  the  blessed  rest:  and  the  expres- 
atxd;  let  us  next  consider  llie  remaining  sioti  srems  to  have  licrn  added,  only  that 
articles — the  history  of  Christ,  as  dcliv  crea  wc  may  the  more  strongly  express  our  be- 
in  Scripture,  and  the  benefits  which  lie  lief  of  the  reality  of  his  death.  This  we 
procured  for  as — the  assistance  of  the  1 loly  do,  when  wc  express  our  Ix'lief  of  the  se- 
Spirit — the  remissiou  of  our  sins — and  partition  of  his  soul  and  body.  “ He  was 
everlasting  life.  buried,”— and  “ descended  into  hell." 

First,  then,  we  believe  that  Christ  was  The  first  expression  relates  to  his  body, 
“ conceived  of  the  Holy  Giant,  and  bora  which  was  Lid  in  tire  grave;  the  second 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  niauucr  of  this  to  his  soul,  which  passed  into  the  place  of 
miraculous  conception  wc  inquire  not  departed  s|iirits. 

into.  It  is  a point  not  only  beyond  the  li-  We  fartlu  r believe,  tint  “ On  the  third 
nuts  of  human  inquiry ; but  to  us  at  least  a day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead."  The 
point  very  unimportant.  Wc  believe  just  resurrection  of  Christ  horn  the  dead  is  a 
the  Scripture  account  of  it,  and  assure  our-  point  of  the  utmost  itnpoi  uncc  to  Cbris- 

* See  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations ; and  Bishop  Hvrd's  Sermons  on  Prophecy, 
t Isaiah  foretold  he  should  “make  his  grave  with  the  rich."  Arid  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  that 
SrUi  s\k>  adfer  TtsurF'.  Matt,  xavii.  57.  Isaiah,  tail.  9. 

t Sec  biogham's  Antiquities,  vuL  rn  c.  a. 
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tians.  On  the  certainty  of  Christ's  re-  tjnels  is  secured  by  the  strictest  discipline? 
surreelinn  de]>rnd  all  Inqics  of  our  own.  — Resides,  what  advantage  could  arise 
On  this  article,  therefore,  we  shall  be  from  such  an  attempt  ? It  they  miscarried, 
more  large.  , it  wax  certain  ruin,  both  to  them  aud  tlirir 

And,  in  the  first  plane,  what  is  there  in  cause,  If  they  succeeded,  it  is  difficult  to 
It  that  nerd  shock  nut  reason  } It  was  a say  what  ttsc  they  could  make  of  their  suc- 
vondcrlul  event:  hut  is  not  nature  lull  cess.  Unless  they  could  have  produced 
of  wonderful  events  ? When  we  seriously  their  dead  body  alive,  the  second  erne 
xvrigh  the  matter,  is  it  le.s  strange,  that  a would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Their  mas- 
grain  of  corn  thrown  into  th  ground  tcr's  prophecy  of  Itis  own  resurrection  was 
should  die,  and  rise  again  with  new  yege-  an  unhappy  circumstance;  yet  still  it  was 
ration,  than  that  a human  bodv,  in  the  wrapped  in  a veil  of  obscurity.  Rut  if  his 
same  circnnist.inhs,  should  assume  new  disciples  endeavpured  to  prove  its  com- 
life  ? The  commonness  of  the  former  pit  lion,  it  was  their  business  to  look  well 
makes  it  familiar  to  us,  but  not  in  any  to  the  event.  A detection  would  be  such 
degree  less  unaccountable.  Arc  we  at  ail  a comment  upon  their  master's  text  as 
more  acquainted  with  the  maimer  in  which  would  never  be  forgotten. — When  a cause 
grain  germinates,  than  with  the  manner  depends  on  falsehood,  every  body  knows, 
in  which  a body  is  raised  from  the  dead?  the  less  it  is  moved  the  better. 

And  is  it  not  obviously  striking,  that  the  This  was  the  case  of  tile  other  side, 
same  power  which  can  elici  t the  one,  Obscurity  there  was  wanted.  If  the  chief 
may  effect  the  other  also  ’ — But  analogy,  priests  had  any  proof,  why  did  they  not 
though  it  tend  to  convince,  is  no  proof,  produce  it  ? Why  were  not  the  disciples 
Let  ns  proceed  thrn  to  matter  ot  fact.  taken  up  and  examined  upon  the  fact? 

That  the  body  was  dead,  ami  safely  They  never  absconded.  Why  were  they 
lodged  in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  eon-  not  judicially  tried  ? Why  was  not  the 
veyed  out  of  it,  was  agreed  on.,  both  by  trial  made  public  ? and  why  were  not  au- 
those  who  opposed,  and  by  tlio-e  who  thcntic  memorials  »f  the  fraud  handed 
favoured  the  resurrection.  In  the  r r-  down  to  posterity  ; as  autlientic  nieino- 
cumstanccs  of  the  latter  fact,  they  (lifter  rials  were  of  the  fact,  recorded  at  the  very 
widely.  time  and  place,  where  it  happened? 

The  disriptea  tell  their  story— a very  I'luistianiiy  never  wanted  enemies  to  pco- 
plaiil  anti  simple  one — that,  scarce  ex-  pngate  it*  disparagement. — But  nothing 
peering  the  event,  notwithstanding  their  of  this  kirid  was  dime.  No  proof  was  at- 
master  hatl  himsi  If  foretold  it,  they  were  templed— except  indeed  the  testimony  of 
Surprised  with  an  account  that  the  body  men  asleep.  The  disciples  were  never 
was  gone — that  they  found  afterwards,  to  questioned  upon  t;  c tact ; and  the  chief 
their  great  astonishment,  that  their  master  priests  rrsied  satisfied  with  spreading  an 
wasngainahve — that  they  had  been  seve-  inconsistent  rumour  aiming  (be  people, 
ral  times  with  hint ; and  appealed  tor  the  impressed  merely  by  their  own  auilro- 
tmtli  ol  what  th'-y  said  to  great  numbers,  rity . 

who,  as  Well  as  themselves,  had  seen  him  Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
after  his  rtsurrection.  main,  i viisce  ihc  truth  ol  the  resurrection. 

The  chief  priests,  on  the  other  side,  dc-  One  is  very  remark. iide.  I\mtius  IMate 
dared  the  whole  to  be  a forgery  ; assert-  sent  theenqvror  Tiliei  ins  a relation  of  the 
iug,  that  the  plain  matter  ot  tael  wa-,  the  death  and  re-urieeii  n ol  Christ ; which 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  the  body  w ren  cordcit  at  Home,  as  Usual,  among 
away,  while  the  soldiers  s'.rpt.  other  provincial  mailers.  This  iirtelli- 

Such  a tale,  unsupported  by  evidence,  geni  c made  so  great  an  impression,  it 
would  be  listened  to  in  mi  court  of  justice,  seems,  upon  the  emperor,  that  be  rrtcrml 
It  has  not  even  the  air  of  probability,  it  to  the  senate,  whether  Jrsu*  Christ,  of 
Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  disciples,  who  Judea  should  not  be  taken  into  the  number 
had  fled  with  terror  when  they  might  have  of  the  Homan  gods? — Our  belief  of  this 
rescued  their  master's  file,  would  venture  tact  is  chicH  v founded  upon  the  testimony 
in  the  face  of  au  ai  med  guard,' to  carry  otf  of  Judin  Martyr,  and  Terliulian,  two 
Iris  dead  Imdy? — Or  is  it  more  probable,  learned  heathens,  in  Ihc  age  succeeding 
that  they  found  the  whole  guard  aslei  p j Christ,  who  became  Christians  from  this 
when  yve  kuoiv,  that  the  vigilance  ut  cen-  very  evidence,  among  others,  in  favour  of 

Cbristi- 
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Christianity.  In  their  apologies*,  still 
extant,  one  of  which  was  made  to  the  se- 
nate of  Rome,  the  other  to  a Roman  go- 
vernor, they  both  appeal  to  these  records 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  as  then  generally 
known  j which  we  cannot  conceive  sncii 
able  apologists  would  have  done,  if  no 
such  records  had  ever  existed f. 

Having  seen  what  was  of  old  objected 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  may  be 
proper  also  to  see  die  objections  of  mo- 
dem disbelievers. 

And,  first,  we  have  the  stale  objection, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
propagators  of  every  new  religion,  than 
t<>  delude  their  ignorant  proselytes  with 
idle  stories.  What  a variety  of  inconsist- 
ent tales  did  the  votaries  of  heathenism 
believe!  What  absurdities  are  adopted 
into  the  Mahometan  creed!  to  what 
strange  facts  do  tlie  vulgar  papists  give 
credit!  And  can  we  suppose  biller  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  than  that  it 
was  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  intended 
merely  to  impose  upon  the  people,  and 
advance  the  credit  of  the  new  seet  ? 

This  is  just  as  easily  said,  as  that  his 
disciples  stole  him  away,  while  the  guard 
jdept.  Both  are  assertions  without  proof. 

Others  have  objected  Christ's  partial 
discovery  of  himself,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. If  he  had  boldly  shewn  himself  to 
the  chief  priests ; or  publicly  to  all  the 
people ; we  might  have  had  a more  ra- 
tional foundation  for  our  belief.  Rut  as 
he  had  only  for  his  witnesses,  upon  this 
occasion,  a tew  of  his  chosen  companions, 
the  thing  has  certainly  a more  se.  ret  ap- 
pearance than  might  be  wished. 

This  insinuation  is  founded  upon  a pas- 
sage in  tire  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  ‘‘Godsltewed  him  openly, 
not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
chosen  liet'ore  of  Cod."  The  question  is. 
What  is  meant  by  w it  nesses  chosen  before 
of  Cod  i Certainly  nothing  more  than 
persons  expressly,  and  by  particular  desig- 
nation, intended  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this 
event.  Others  might  see  him  if  they 
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pleased : but  these  were  not  the  peopli,  to 
whom  God  shewed  him  openly  : this  par- 
ticular designation  was  confined  to  the 
" chosen  w itnesses.”— And  is  there  any 
thing  more  in  this,  than  we  see  daily  in  ail 
legal  proceedings  ? Does  not  every  body 
w idi  to  have  the  fact,  about  which  be  is 
concerned,  authenticated  by  indubitable 
records  •,  or  by  living  testimony,  if  it  can 
be  had  ? Do  we  not  procure  the  hands  of 
witnesses  appointed  to  ibis  purpose,  in  all 
our  deeds  and  writings  ? Let  us  not 
however,  answer  the  objection  by  an  ar- 
bitrary explanation  of  tlie  text  ; but  let  us 
compare  this  explanation  with  the  matter 
of  fact. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  the 
apostles,  who  ran  to  the  sepulchre  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  what  they  had 
heard,  received  a message  from  their  mas- 
ter,enjoining  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  this  message  was 
conveyed  with  any  secrecy;  it  is  rather 
probable  it  was  not;  and  that  tlie  disciples 
told  it  to  as  many  as  they  met.  Tlie  wo- 
men, it  is  expressly  said,  told  it  " to  the 
eleven,  and  all  the  test."  Who  the  rest 
were,  does  not  appear : but  it  is  plain, 
from  tlie  sequel,  that  the  thing  was  gene- 
rally known  ; and  that  as  many  as  ciioSk 
either  to  satisfy  their  faith,  or  gratify  their 
curiosity,  repaired  for  lint  purpose  to  Ga- 
lilee. And  thus  we  find  St.  Peter  making 
a distinction  between  the  voluntary  ana 
tlie  chosen  witness — between  those  ‘‘who 
had  ciimpanicd  with  the  apostles  all  the 
time  that  the  lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  them,  from  his  baptism  till  his  as- 
cension," and  those  who  “ were  ordained 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  J.” 

St.  Paul  goes  farthrr,  and  in  express 
words  tells  us,  “ that  Christ  was  seen  ]| 
after  his  resurrection  of  above  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once and  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  tlie  expression,  " at  once,” 
that  lie  u .is  seen,  at  different  times,  by 
m.iny  more. 

It  then  Christ  thus  appeared  in  Galilee 
to  as  many  a«  chose  to  see  him ; or  even 


• fust.  Mart  Apol.  ad  Anton.  P. — Tcrtull.  Apol.  cap.  If. 

f The  acts  ot  PiUtc,  as  they  an  called,  are  oiten  treated  with  cuntetnpt ; for  rw  reason,  tint  1 
know.  1 never  met  with  any  Utittr  against  them  of  more  authority  than  a sneer.  Probable  they 
certainly  were;  and  a hate  probability,  when  nothing  oppose,  it,  ha,  its  weight.  But  here  this 
probability  is  strengthened  by  no  small  degree  of  positive  evidence;  which,  it  the  reader  wishes 
to  see  collceted  in  one  point  oi  view,  1 refer  hint  to  tlie  article  ol  **  Christ's  suffering  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,"  in  Bishop  Pearson's  h iposition  of  the  Creed. 

Among  other  authorities,  that  of  the  learned  commentator  on  Futebiut,  is  worth  remarking : 
* Fucrr  grnuina  Pilau  acta;  ad  tjuje  provocahaut  primi  Christian!,  tatojuam  ad  ucttisiim*  fans 
monuments.'* 

I Acts,  i.  PI.  I t Coe.  »v.  , 
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if  he  appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people, 
ol  whom  St.  Paul  tells  us  the  greatest  part 
were  still  alive,  when  lie  wrote  this  epistle, 
there  can  surely  be  no  reasonable  cause  of 
ofTence  at  his  appearing,  besides  these,  to 
a lew  of  his  chosen  companions,  u ho  at 
tended  by  express  appointment,  as  persons 
designed  to  record  the  event. 

In  fact,  it  the  same  nit  llmd  lie  pursued 
in  this  inquiry,  which  is  usual  in  all  others, 
the  evidence  of  these  chost  n companions 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Here  are  twelve 
men  produced  (in  general  three  or  lour 
men  are  thought  sulficieulj  on  whose  evi- 
dence the  fact  depends.  Arc  they  com- 
petent witnesses  ? Have  they  those  marks 
about  them,  which  characterize  men  ol  in- 
tegrity ? Can  they  be  cha'lruged  on  any 
cine  ground  of  rational  exception?  If  not, 
their  evidence  is  as  strictly  legal,  as  full, 
aud  as  satisfactory,  av  any  reasonable  m <n 
can  require.  But  in  this  great  cause,  we 
nee  the  evidence  is  carried  still  tardier. 
Here  are  five  hundred  persons  waiting 
without,  ready  to  add  their  testimony,  if 
anyone  should  require  it,  to  u lnt  lias 
already  been  more  than  legally  proved. 
So  that  the  argument  even  addresses  itself 
to  that  absurd  distinction,  which  wc  olic-tt 
find  in  the  cavils  of  infidelity,  between  Ten 
certain,  and  rem  errtusimam. 

Upon  llie  w hole,  then,  we  may  affirm 
boldly,  that  this  great  event  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  founded  upon  evidence 
equal  to  llie  importance  of  it.  If  we  ex- 
pect still  more,  our  answer  is  upon  record: 
“ If  ye  believe  not  Moses  and  die  pro- 
phets," God's  ordinary  means  of  salvation, 
“ nrilher  will  yc  be  persuaded,  though  one 
wise  from  the  dead."  There  must  be 
bounds  in  all  human  evidence;  and  he  w ho 
will  believe  nothing,  unless  he  have  every 
possible  mode  of  prool,  must  be  an  infidel 
in  almost  every  transaction  of  life.  With 
such  persons  there  is  no  reasoning.  'Huy 
who  are  not  satisfied  because  Christ  did 
trot  appear  in  o|ien  parade  at  Jerusalem  ; 
would  farther  have  asked,  if  be  had  ap- 
.peared  in  the  manner  they  expected,  why 
did  he  not  appear  to  every  nation  upon 
earth  ? Or,  perhaps,  why  he  did  not  shew 
himself  to  every  individual. 

To  these  objections  may  be  added  a 
scruple,  taken  from  a passage  of  Scrip- 
ture. iu  which  it  it  said,  that  “ Christ 
should  lie  three  days  auJ  three  nights  in 


the  heart  of  the  earth  whereas,  in  fact, 
lie  only  lay  two  nights,  one  whole  day, 
and  a part  of  two  others. 

But  no  figure  iu  s|>eecli  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  of  putting  a part  for  the 
whole.  In  the  Hebrew  language,  peibaps 
this  license  is  more  admissibh^'lhaa  in 
any  other.  A day  and  a night  complete 
one  whole  day : and  as  our  Saviour  lay  in 
live  ground  a part  of  every  one  of  tliese 
three  portions  of  time,  he  might  he  said, 
hy  an  easy  libel  ly  of  speech,  to  have  Inin 
the  w hole.  Gilpin. 

y 155.  Creed  euiitinueil— Christ's  /fir  m- 
shut — Brlii J in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  farther,  that  Christ  “as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  rests  on 
the  same  kind  ot  proof,  as  Isis  resurrec- 
tion. Both  oil  belli  arc  even's,  which  die 
apostle ^ were  " ordained  to  witness.11  Lut 
though  their  testimony  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  the  resurrection,  is  certainly  the  most 
legal,  and  authentic  proof,  and  fully  sui- 
fieient  lor  any  reasonable  man  ; yet  this 
doss  not  exclude  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  others.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  apostles 
were  not  the  sole  eye-witnesses  of  this 
event : tor  w lit  u St.  Peter  called  together 
the  first  asseniblyot  the  church  lo  choose  I 
successor  to  Judas  Iscariot,  lie  tells  them, 
they  must  necessarily  choose  one,  outol 
those  men  who  had  been  witnesses  ot  all 
that  Christ  did,  liuni  his  baptism,  “ till 
his  ascension  :''  and  we  find,  there  w ere 
in  that  meeting  an  hundred  and  twenty 
persons*,  thus  qualified. 

Be  it  howesi  r as  it  will,  il  this  article 
should  lest  on  it  less  tvrmal  prowl,  than  llie 
resui  l ection,  il  isot  no  great  const  queue*: 
for  if  the  resurrection  be  lully  prosed,  no- 
body tan  si  ell  deny  the  ascension.  It  the 
testimony  ot  the  evangelists  he  allowed  to 
p oft:  the  otic ; their  word  may  be  taken 
to  establish  the  other. 

With  regaril  to  “ the  right  hand  «•' 
God,"  it  is  a scriptural  expression  used 
merely  in  conformity  luour  gross  comrp- 
tioiis  i and  w not  inttudrd  to  imply  any 
distinction  ot  pails,  but  merely  tbe  idea 
ot  pre-eminence. 

We  lielieve  farther,  that  " Christ  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

This  article  cuntains  the  most  serious 
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truth  that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind,  have  restrainedour  appetites,  and  passions; 
In  pari  it  Was  an  article  of  the  lu-atlien  and  reduced  them  within  the  bounds  of 
creed.  To  uiirnUghtened  uaturc  it  seemed  reason  and  religion  ? Or,  w hethi  r we  have 
probable,  that,  as  we  hail  reason  given  us  given  ourselves  op  to  pleasure,  gain,  or 
tor  a guide,  we  should  liercalter  be  ac-  ambition;  and  lot  tiled  Midi  attachments 
countable  for  its  abuse:  and  the  poets,  to  this  world,  as  tit  us  for  nothing  else  ; 
who  were  I lie  prophets  of  early  days,  and  ami  le.ive  us  no  hopes  either  of  gaining, 
durst  deliver  those  truths  under  tlic  veil  of  or  ol  enjoying  a better  i It  will  he  happy 
fable,  which  the  philosopher  kept  more  for  us,  it  on  all  these  heads  of  inquiry,  we 
to  himself,  give  u*  many  traits  ot  the  po-  can  answer  without  dismay. — Worldly 
ptil.ir  belief  on  this  subjert  *.  lint  the  distinctions,  we  know,  will  liiet^ be  of  no 
gospel  alone  threw  a full  light  upon  this,  avail.  The  proudest  of  them  will  be  then 
awful  truth.  confounded.  “ Naked  came  we  into  the 

I n examining  this  great  article,  the  eti-  world;  and  naked  must  we  rrlum.”  We 
riosity  ot  human  nature,  ever  delighting  can  carry  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  but 
to  explore  unbeaten  regions,  hath  often  our  virtues,  and  our  vices, 
been  tempted,  bcyo:.d  its  limits,  iutu  fruit-  1 shall  conclude  what  hath  been  said  on 
less  inquiries ; scrutinizing  the  time  of  the  last  judgment  with  a collection  ofpas- 
ritts  event;  and  settling,  with  vain  preci-  sages  on  this  head  tfocn  Scripture ; where 
sioti,  the  circumstances  of  it.  All  curl*  only  our  ideas  ot  it  can  be  obtained.  And 
osity  ot'  this  kind  is  idle  at  least,  it  not  though  most  ot'  these  passages  are  tigu- 
presumpinous.  When  the  Almighty  hath  ralive;  yet  as  figures  are  intended  to  illui* 
thrown  a veil  over  any  pan  of  Ins  dispett-  irate  realities,  and  are  indeed  the  only 
satiati,  it  is  the  tolly  ot  man  to  endeavour  illustrations  of  which  this  subject  is  capa- 
to  draw  it  aside.  hie,  we  may  hike  it  for  granted,  that  these 

Let  us  then  leave  all  fruitless  inquiries  figurative  expressions  are  intended  to  con- 
abont  this  <’ real  event;  and  employ  our  try  a just  idea  of  the  truth.— With  a 
thoughts  chteliy  upon  such  eireurost.mcrs  view  to  make  the  more  impression  npon 
of  it  as  most  concerns  us — Let  us  animate  you,  I shall  place  these  passages  in  a re* 
ourhopes  with  live  southing  reflection,  that  gular  series,  though  collected  Irom  various 
sve  have  our  sentence,  in  a manner,  in  our  parts. 

own  power— that  the  same  gracious  gos-  “ The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
pel  which  directs  nur  lives,  shall  direct  the  heaven  with  his  holy  angels — The  trumpet 
judgment  we  receive — that  the  same  gra-  shall  sound ; and  ail  that  are  in  the  grave 
cious  person  shall  be  nur  judge,- who  dud  shall  hear  bis  voice,  and  come  forth— 
fur  our  sins — and  that  his  goodness,  we  Then  sltail  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
are  assured,  wiJ  still  operate  towards  us  ; glory  ; and  ail  nations  shall  he  gathered 
and  make  the  kindest  allowances  tor  w ll  before  him — the  books  shall  be  opened  ; 
our  infirmities.  and  men  slut!  be  judged  according  to  llteir 

Bui  Ic-t  our  Impel  should  be  too  buoyant,  works. — lliry  who  have  sinned  without 
Jet  uscoiisitler,  tut  the  otlter  hind,  what  an  law,  shall  perish  (that  in,  be  judged)  w iih- 
awful  detail  again -t  in  will  tiirii  appear,  outlaw;  and  they  who  have  sinned  in  the 
Tlie  subj.  ct  ot  that  grind  inquiry  will  be  hnv,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law.— Unto 
all  ntir  transgre-sintts  ot  known  duty — all  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shail 
uur  omissions  of  knowing  belter — nur  se-  he  much  required. — Then  shall  Ite  say  to 
cret  intentions— our  indulged  evil  thoughts  them  ou  Ins  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed, 
— the  bad  motives  which  olten  accompany  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you. 
our  mM  plausible  actions— and  we  are  And  to  them  uu  his  left,  Depart  from  me, 
told,  even  our  idle  words. — "He  that  hath  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  tire,  prepared 
stars  to  ear,  let  him  hear." — Then  shall  it  for  the  devil  airu  Ins  angels. — I lien  dull 
be  known,  whether  we  have  answered  the  the  righteous  shine  forth  in  the  presence  of 
great  ends  of  life  ?— Whether  we  have  their  father ; while  tire  wicked  shah  go 
made  this  world  subservient  to  a better?—  into  everlasting  punishment:  there  shall 
W'bt  (her  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  a he  wailing  and  gnashing  ot  teeth.— What 
state  ol happinessinbeaven,  b;  endeavour-  manner  ot  person-  ought  we  then  to  be  in 
ing  to  communicate  happiness  to  our  tel-  ali  holy  convert  iliuti.  and  godliness  ? look- 
low-creatures  upon  earth  1 Whether  wc  tog  for,  and  hastening  unto,  tbeuay  ol  our 

* S«e  particularly  the  Clh  Book  of  Virgil's  Am. 
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J/>rd  ; wlien  Ibe  Heaven*  being  on  firr, 
diall  be  dissolved,  and  ibe  clrim  in*  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat. — Whereforr,  be- 
loved, seeing  that  we  look  lor  tueh  tilings, 
let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be  louud 
of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less ; that  each  of  us  may  receive  that 
blessed  sentence,  " Veil  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant  : thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a little,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We  believe,  faither,  in  “ (lie  Holy  . 
Ghost  j"  that  is,  we  lie  ieve  evrry  thing 
which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. — We  inquire  not  into  the 
nature  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  l-'atlier, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  some 
kind  of  union,  and  some  kind  ot  distinc- 
tion ; because  both  ibis  union  and  this  dis- 
tinction are  plainly  pointed  out  in  Scrip- 
ture ; but  how  they  exist  we  inquire  not ; 
concluding  here,  as  in  other  points  of  dif- 
ficulty, that  if  a clearer  information  had 
been  necessary .itw  ould  have  beenalforded. 

With  regard  to  the  o|irrations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ot  God,  (besides  which,  little 
more  on  this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe, 
that  it  directed  the  apostles,  and  enabled 
them  to  propagate  the  gosptl — and  that  it 
will  assist  all  good  men  in  tlic  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  a pious  life. 

The  Scripture  doctrine  with  rrgnrd  to 
the  assistance  we  receive  front  the  Holy 
Spirit  ot  God  (which  is  the  most  e>»i  titial 
part  of  this  article)  is  bricHy  this  : 

Our  best  endeavours  nrc  insufficient. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants,  alter  all; 
and  cannot  please  God,  unless  sanctified, 
and  assisted  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  life  of  a good  man  hath  been  some- 
times called  a standing  miracle  ; some- 
thing beyond  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture. To  altaiu  any  degree  of  goodness, 
we  must  be  supernal u rally  assisted. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  assured  of  this 
assistance,  if  we  time  to  obtain  it  by  tor- 
vent  prayer,  and  a pious  life.  If  we  (rust 
in  ourselves,  we  shall  fail.  If  we  trust  in 
God  without  doing  all  wc  can  ourselves,  we 
■hall  tail  likewise.  And  if  we  continue 
obstinate  in  our  perverseness,  we  may  at 
length  totally  incapacitate  ourselves  from 
being  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  indeed  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  common  life  docs  not  daily  illus- 
trate.1 Is  any  tiling  more  common,  than 
tor  tire  intellect  of  one  man  to  assist  that 
ol  another  ? is  nut  the  whole  scheme  of 


education  an  infusion  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  not  our  own  ? Is  it  not  evident  too, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  commu- 
nicated without  application  on  the  part  of 
ibe  learner  ? Are  not  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  a manner  necessarily  propor- 
tioned to  this  application  ? If  the  learner 
becomes  languid  in  his  pursuits,  are  not 
the  endeavours  of  the  teacher  ot  course 
discouraged  ? And  w ill  they  not  at  length 
wholly  fail,  it  it  be  tound  in  the  end  they 
answer  no  purpose  ? — In  a manner  ana- 
logous to  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gud 
co-operates  with  tile  endeavours  ol  man. 
Our  endeavours  are  necessary  to  nbtaiu 
God's  assistance : and  tlte  more  earnestly 
these  endeavours  are  exerted,  the  measure 
of- his  grace  will  of  course  be  greater. 
Rut,  on  the  other  baud,  it  these  endea- 
vours languish,  the  assistance  of  Heaven 
will  lessen  in  proportion  ; and  if  we  be- 
have with  obstinate  perverseness,  it  will 
by  degrees  wholly  lail.  It  will  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man ; but  w ill  leavr  him 
a melancholy  prey  to  his  own  vicious  in- 
clinations. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  spiritual 
assistance  is  conveyed,  w e make  no  in- 
quiry. We  can  as  little  comprehend  it, 
as  we  can  the  action  of  our  souls  upuo  our 
bodies.  We  are  sensible,  ilt.it  our  souls 
do  act  upon  our  ImxIich  ; and  it  is  a beliel 
equally  consonant  to  reason,  that  the  divine 
influence  may  act  upon  our  souls.  Hie 
advocate  for  natural  religion  nr.  d not  be 
reminded,  that  among  the  heathens  a di- 
vine influenre  wasa  received  opinion.  Tlic 
piVsts  ot  every  oracle  were  supposed  in 
be  inspired  try  their  gods  ; and  the  heme* 
of  antiquity  were  universal)’  believed  to 
act  under  the  influence  of  a suprnuta.il 
assistance;  by  which  it  was  conccivrJ 
they  performed  actions  Ircyund  human 
power. — This  shew  s,  at  least,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  tins  doctrine  repugnant  to 
reason.  Uilfi*. 

( 15(j.  Creed  continued— The  Holt/  Ca- 
tholic Cituieh,  life. 

We  belirve,  farther,  in  the  “ holy  ca- 
tholic church,"  and  the  communion  uf 
saints." 

" I believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church," 
is  certainly  a very  obscure  expression  to  a 
Protestant ; as  it  is  very  capable  of  a 
popish  construction,  implying  oor  trust  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  church ; whereas  we 
attribute  infallibility  to  no  church  tiput 
earth.  Ibe  mo., t obvious  sense,  ihcrctnre, 

in 
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in  which  it  can  be  considered  as  a protcs- 
tant  article  of  our  belief,  is  this,  ih.it  wp 
call  no  particular  suciity  nt  Christian*  a 
boly  catholic  church;  hut  believe,  that 
all  true  and  sincere  Christians,  of  « l.ativer 
communion,  nr  part  i tilar  opinion,  shall 
Ire  the  objects  of  God's  mercy.  Hie  p.t- 
t ri.neh.il  coven. ml  was  e.intimd  to  a lew. 
Hie  Jewish  church  stood  also  on  a very 
narrow  hr  ns.  * liul  the  Christian  church, 
w>  believe,  is  truly  catholic  . its  gracious 
others  arc  maslr  to  ail  mankind  ; and  God 
through  Christ  will  takeout  of  cvciy  na- 
tion such  as  shall  be  sated. 

Tlte  ••  comniuttioti  of  saints,"  i«  att  ex- 
pression equally  obscure  : and  whatever 
might  have  been  tire  original  meaning  of 
it,  it  certainly  dors  not  resolve  itself  into 
a very  obvious  otx  to  us.  It  vvr  say  we 
tur.it]  by  it,  that  good  Christians  living 
together  on  earth,  should  exercise  all  of- 
fices of  charity  among  themselves,  no  nuc 
will  contradict  the  article ; but  many  per- 
sbaps  may  ask.  Why  is  it  made  an  article 
of  tjith  ? It  relates  not  so  much  to  tiiith, 
as  to  practice:  and  the  ten  command- 
ments might  just  as  well  be  introduced  as 
articles  of  our  belief. 

To  this  I can  only  suggest,  that  it  may 
have  a place  among  the  articles  of  (sir 
creed,  as  a test  of  our  enlarged  ideas  of 
Christianity, awl  as  opposed  lolhc narrow, 
mindedness  nt  some  Christians,  who  har- 
bour very  uncharitable  opinions  against 
all  w ho  are  not  nt  their  own  church  , and 
scruple  not  to  shew  their  Opinions  by  mi- 
< harilable  actions.  Tile  pnpi-ts  particu- 
larly, deny  salvation  to  any  but  those  of 
their  own  communion,  and  persecute 
tliose  of  other  persuasions  where  they 
ii.ivc  the  [lower.  In  opposition  to  this, 
we  prutess  our  belief  of  tlx  great, Chris- 
tian law  of  charily,  \VV  believe  we  ought 
to  think  charitably  of  good  Christians  of 
alt  denominations;  and  might  to  practise 
a free  and  unrestrained  communion  of 
char  table  offices  towards  them. 

In  this  light  the  second  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle depends  upon  the  first.  By  the  holy 
catholic  church,"  sve  mean  all  si  negro 
Christiana,  ot  whatever  church,  or  peculia- 
rity of  opinion;  and  by  14  the  communion 
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of  saints,"  a kind  and  charitable  bolia- 
vitmr  towards  them. 

‘I'honjh  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the 
original  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the 
rttoi triers  of  the  liturgy  did  not  ihuik  it 
proper  to  nuke  an  alteration,  we  are  led 
to  set  k Midi  a sense  as  appears  most  con- 
sistent with  Scrip’mr, — We  are  assured, 
that  t is  art  ele,  as  well  as  liter  “ de.-ceiit 
into  hell,"  is  tint  of  the  same  antiquity  as 
the  rest  of  the  sited  *. 

We  profess  our  belief  farther  in.  the 
“ forgiveness  of  sins." — The  Scripture- 
doctrine  of  -in,  and  of  the  guilt,  which 
arises  itoin  it,  is  this  : 

Man  was  originally  created  in  a state  of 
innocence,  yt  t liable- to  fall.  Had  he  per- 
severed in  his  obedience,  be  might  (iavc 
enjoyed  that  happiness,  which  is  the  con- 
ncqtieiiee Ilf  pc: feet  virtue.  But  when  this 
happy  state  was  lost,  his  passions  and  ap- 
prliies  became  disordered,  and  prone  to 
evil.  Since  that  lime  we  have  att  been, 
more  or  less,  involved  in  *m,  and  are  all 
therefore,  in  the  Scripture-language,  “tin- 
der tile  curse  ;"  that  is,  we  are  naturally 
in  a slate  of  unpardoned  guilt. 

In  this  mournful  exigence,  w hat  was 
to  be  done  ? In  a stsie  of  nature,  it  is 
true,  wc  might  be  sorry  for  our  sins. 
Nature  too  might  dictate  repentance.  But 
sot  row  and  repentance,  though  they  may 
|«it  us  on  our  guard  for  tlie  future,  can 
make  no  atonement  lor  sins  already  .com- 
mitted. A resolution  to  run  no  mote  into 
debt  may  make  us  cautious ; but  can  ne- 
ver discharge  a debt  already  coni  meted  +. 

in  this  distress  of  nature,  Joins  Christ 
crime  into  the  world.  lie  threw  a fight 
u|xni  the  gloom  that  surrounded  us.  lfe 
shewed  u»,  that  in  this  world  we  were  lutft 
— that  the  law  of  unture  could  not  save  us 
— that  the  tenor  of  the  law  was  perfect 
obedience,  with  wh-cti  we  could  not  com- 
ply— hut  lliat  God  — thro-  his  mediation, 
oticnnl  us  a method  of  regaining  happiness 
— tliat  he  came  to  make  that  atonement 
for  us,  which  we  could  not  make  for  our- 
selves— and  10  redeem  us  from  that  guilt, 
which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  us— 
that  faithand  obedience  were,  on  our  parts, 
the  conditions  required  in  this  gracious  co- 


* Sw  Uingham's  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  chap.  s.  - 

f Thu*  Mr.  Jrnym  express**  the  same  thing : “ The  punishment  of  vice  is  a debt  due  to  justice, 
44  which  cannot  tie  remitted  without  compensation:  repentance  canlie  no  compensation.  It  may 
44  change  a wicked  mau*i  diqiovitiou*,  and  prevent  hi*  offending  tor  the  future  i but  can  lav  no 
44  claim  to  |*ardon  for  what  is  pass.  If  any  one  by  profligacy  and  extravagance  contracts  a debt, 
44  repentance  may  make  trim  wiser,  and  hinder  him  from  running  into  furthrr  distres-es,  but  can 
44  never  paV  otl*  his  old  bond,,  for  which  lie  must  be  ever  accountable,  unless  they  are  discharged 
44  by  himself,  or  sutuc  ether  in  his  stead."'  - ■.fine  4/  she  Evi £ p.  1 1 if. 
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vcnant — and  that  God  prormssd  os,  on  his, 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  everlasting  life 
— tli.il  we  were  first  therefore  to  he  made 
holy  through  the  gospel  ot  Christ,  and 
then  we  might  exjxrt  salvation  through 
bis  death  : " Us,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  would  he.  quicken.  Christ 
would  redeem  us  from  the  rurse  of  the 
law.  Bv  grace  we  should  he  saved  thru' 
faith  ; and  that  not  of  ourst  Ives : it  was 
the  gift  of  Goth  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast."  (Sil/iin. 

i 157.  Creed  continued — Resurrection  of 
the  Body. 

AVr  believe  farther,  “ in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body." — This  article  pre- 
sumes our  belief  in  lire  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

What  that  principle  of  life  is  which  wc 
rail  the  soul ; how  it  is  distinguished  front 
mere  animal  life;  how  it  is  eminent d 
with  the  holy ; and  in  what  state  it  sub- 
sists, when  its  bodily  functions  cease;  are 
wrong  those  indissoluble  questions,  with 
which  nature  every  where  abounds.  But 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  which 
attend  the  discussion  of  these  questions, 
the  truth  itself  hath  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  been  the  popular  creed.  Mi  n be- 
lieved their  souls  w ere  immortal  from  their 
«« n feelings,  so  impressed  with  an  expec- 
tation of  immortality— from  obscrv  ing  tin 
progressive,  stale  of  the  soul,  capable, 
even  after  the  body  had  attained  its  full 
strength,  of  still  higher  improvements, 
both  in  knowledge,  and  in  huhilsof  v inti, 
— from  the  analogy  of  all  nature,  dying 
»nd  reviving  in  every  [»art — from  their  si- 
tuation here,  so  apparently  incomplete  in 
Itself ; and  from  a variety  of  oth<  r topics, 
w hich  the  reason  of  man  w as  able  to  sug- 
gest..— But  though  nature  could  obscurely 
suggest  this  great  troth  ; yet  Christianity 
alone  threw  a clear  light  upon  it,  and  im- 
pressed it  w ith  a lull  degree  of  eons  it  lion 
upon  our  minds. 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a step 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul ; hot  nsmrts  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the.  body.— Nor  was  this  doctrine 
wholly  ur.w  to  nature.  In  its  conceptions 
of  a future  life,  we  always  find  the  soul 
||i  an  embodied  state.  It  was  airy  indeed, 
and  bloodless ; but  still  it  had  the  pari*  of 
a human  body,  and  Could  perform  all  its 
operations. 

In  these  particulars  the  Scripture  dees 
not  gratify  our  cariosity,  f rom  various 
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passages  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  th» 
bode  shall  certainly  rise  again : but  in 
what  manner,  or  of  what  substance,  we 
pretend  not  to  examine.  We  leant  “ that 
it  is  sown  in  cnmiption,  and  raised  in  in- 
corrupt ion  ; that  it  is  sown  in  dishonour, 
and  raised  in  glory;  that  it  is  sown  a na- 
tural body,  and  raised  a spiritual  body 
from  all  which  we  gathrr.  that  whatever 
sameness  our  bodies  may  have,  they  will 
hereafter  lake  a more  spiritualized  nature; 
and  will  not  Ik  subject  to  those  infirmities, 
to  which  they  wt  re  subject  on  earth.  Far- 
ther on  tlk,  head,  it  behoves  us  not  to  in- 
quire. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any 
mctaphvsiral  disquisitions  of  identity,  or  any 
other  cu ri. ms  points  in  which  this  deep  sub- 
ject might  < ngage  us,  ail  which,  as  they 
are  founded  tijxin  uncertainty,  must  end 
in  doubt,  it  is  belter  to  draw  this  doctrine, 
as  well  as  all  others,  into  practical  use  ; 
and  the  use  w e ought  to  make  of  it,  is  to 
pay  that  regard  to  our  Mies,  which  is  due 
to  them — not  vainly  to  adorn — not  luxu- 
riously to  pamper  tin  m ; but  to  keep  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  pollutions  of 
the  world  : and  to  lay  them  down  in  the 
grai  c undefilrd.  there  to  be  sealed  up  in 
expectation  of  a blessed  resurrection. 

Lastly,  wc  believe  “in  the  life  ever- 
lasting;" in  which  article  we  express  our 
faith  in  the  eternity  of  a future  state  of  re- 
wards and  piini  luncnls. 

1 his  arti<  It  is  nearly  rt  fitted  to  the  last, 
and  is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  In 
what  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  will  con- 
sist, after  death,  our  reason  gives  us  no  in- 
formation. Conjecture  indeed  it  will,  in 
a matter  whirl;  so  nearly'  cuncrms  ns;  unci 
it  hath  conjectured  in  all  ages,  but  inlor- 
1 nation  it  hath  none,  except  from  the  word 
of  God ; and  even  there,  our  limited  ca- 
pacities  can  receive  it  only  in  general  and 
figurative  expressions.  Wc  are  Uild  "there 
w ill  then  reign  fulness  of  joy . and  pleasures 
for  evermore — that  the  righteous  shall 
have  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  unde- 
filcd,  that  ia,l<  tli  not  away — where  they 
shal)  shine  forth,  as  the  sun.  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  lather — vv  here  error,  and  sin, 
and  misery  shall  be  no  more — where  shall 
be  assembled  an  inmmietahle  company  of 
angels,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church, 
the  spirits  of  iust  men  made  I'crfect — that 
they  shall  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  any 
more — that  ail  tears  shall  lx*  wiped  from 
tiieir  eyes — that  there  shall  be  neither 
death,  nop  nova,  nor  pain." 

From 
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From  (hose,  and  such  expressions  as 
these,  though  we  cannot  collect  the  entire 
nature  of  a future  state  of  happiness,  yet 
we  can  easily  gather  a few  circumstances, 
which  must  of  course  attend  it;  as,  that  it 
will  be  very  great — that  it  will  last  tor 
ever-th.it  it  will  he  of  a nature  entirely 
different  from  the  happiness  of  this  world 
—that,  as  in  this  world,  onr  passions  and 
appetites  prevail ; in  the  next,  reason  and 
virtue  will  have  the  superiority — " hunger 
and  thirst,  tears  and  sorrow,"  we  read, 
“ will  be  no  more" — that  is,  all  uneasy 
passions  and  apatites  will  then  be  aonihl- 
uted — all  rain  tears  will  be  then  removed 
— all  anxious  and  intruding  cares — and  we 
shill  feel  ourselves  complete  and  perfect ; 
and  our  happiness,  not  dependent,  as 
here,  upon  a thousand  precarious  circum- 
stances, both  within  and  w ilbont  ourselves, 
bat  consistent,  uniform,  and  stable. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to 
inquire  in  what  the  inmialunent  of  the 
wicked  consists.  In  list  Scripture  we  find 
many  expressions,  from  which  we  gather, 
that  it  will  be  very  great.  It  is  there,  call- 
ed “ an  everlasting  lire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels — where  Hie.  worm 
died*  nut,  and  the  fire  is  never  t|uenchcd 
—where  shall  be  weeping,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth — where  the  wicked  shall  drink  of  the 
wrathol'Crtjd,  poured  without  mixture  into 
tbccupofhis  indignation — where  they  shall 
hare  no  rest,  neither  by  day  nor  night." 

Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put 
our  interpretations  with  the  greatest  eau- 
tkm  and  humility  upon  such  passages  as 
these ; yet  •'  the  w .am  tliat  never  dielh," 
tad  “ the  lire  that  is  never nnenciied,"  are 
strong  expressions, and  liardly  to  lie  evaded 
bvanyreuiioincnts  of  ve  rbal  criticism,  let 
the  deist  bravely  argue  down  his  tears,  by 
d>  monstrutmg  the  absurdity  of  consum- 
ing a spirit  in  maieri.il  tire.  let  him  ful- 
ly explain  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ment ; and  convince  us,  that  where  it  can- 
res  reform,  it  must  be  unjust.  But  let  us, 
with  more  modesty,  lay  our  hands  humbly 
upon  our  breasts,  confess  our  ignorance ; 


revere  the  appointments  of  God,  whatever 
they  may  be ; and  prepare  to  meet  them 
with  holy  hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and 
awful  submission  to  his  righteous  w ill. 

To  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishments  appeared  no 
such  unreasonable  doctrine.  Their  state  of 
the  damned  was  of  eternal  duration.— A 
vulture  for  ever  tore  those  entrails,  which 
were  for  ever  renewed*. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  well 
assured  (which  may  set  us  entirely  at  rest 
in  all  our  inquiries  on  this  deep  subject), 
that  every  thing  will,  m die  end,  be  right 
—that  a just  and  merciful  God  must  act 
agreeably  to  justice  and  mercy — and  that 
the  first  of  diese  attributes  will  most  as- 
suredly be  tempered  with  the  latter. 

From  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  great  and  most  con- 
vincing practical  truth  which  arises,  is, 
that  we  cannot  exert  too  much  pains  in 
qualilying  ourselves  for  the  happiness  of  a 
future  world.  As  this  happiness  will  last 
for  ever,  how  Ix-nehcial  will  be  tlie  ex- 
change— this  world,  “ which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  for  that  everlasting  weight  of 
glory  which  liidedi  not  away  !” 

Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  rereives  the 
greatest  discouragement  from  this  doctrine, 
as  every  sin  we  commit  in  this  world  may 
be  considered  ns  an  addition  to  an  everlast- 
ing account  in  the  next.  Gilpin. 

$ 159.  On  the  Ten  Commandment t. 

Having  considered  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  prnc- 
tire.  These,  we  know,  arc  of  surh  im- 
portance, that,  let  our  faith  be  what  it 
will,  unless  it  influence  our  liteS,  it  is  of 
no  value.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  lie  what 
it  ought  to  be,  it  v ill  certainly  have  this 
influence. 

On  this  head,  the  ten  Commandments 
arc  first  phircd  Ik: tore  us ; from  which  the 
composers  of  the  catechism,  as  well  .at 
many  other  divines,  have  drawn  a com- 
plete system  of  Christian  duties.  But  this 
is  perhaps  rather  too  mcchf . Both  Mo- 


*?, 

• — — Rostroque  immanls  vultur  obooco  - 
Immur'd?  jeeur  t undens,  fircundaque  pvais 
Viscera  - ■ . ■■  JFn.  ti.  59*. 

Scdct,  xtcmumquc  sedrbit 

tnfrtix  Tlitmn  ■ !b.  616. 

f la  the  fourth  volume  of  Bishop  Warburtau'i  Commentary  on  Pope's  Works,  In  the  second 
ast ire  at  Dr.  Donne,  are  these  lines: 

Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 
In  which  commandment's  forge  content*  they  dwelt 
P The  original,"  says  the  Bishop,  “ is  more  humorous  t 

In  which  comataodincni'i  targe  receipt  they  dwell  j 
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km.  in  the  law,  and  Christ  in  the  gospel,  of  the  Sabbath  ; as  one  of  the  best  mean* 
serin  to  have  enlarged  greatly  on  moral* t of  preserving  a sense  of  God,  and  of  reh- 
and each  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  gion  in  the  minds  of  men. 
to  have  added  many  practical  rules,  which  The  second  table  begin*  with  enjoining 
do  not  obviously  fall  under  any  of  the  obedience  to  parents ; a duly  in  a |ieeuliar 
commandment*.  manner  ad  ipicd  to  the  Jewish  state,  before 

But  though  we  cannot  call  the  drea-  any  regular  government  was  erected,  'ilie 
logon  a complete  rule  of  duty,  we  acerpt  temporal  promise,  which  guards  it,  and 
it  with  fisc  utmost  reverence,  as  the  first  which  can  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  may 
great  written  law  that  ever  God  commu-  cither  mran  a promise  of  long  life  to  each 
ricaled  to  man.  ‘We  considrr  it  as  an  individual,  wlio  observed  the  precept  ; or, 
eternal  monument,  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  stability  to  the  whole  nation  upon  the 
of  God  himself,  with  a few  strong,  indrli-  general  observance  of  it:  which  is  ;x:r- 
ble  characters;  not  defining  the  minutic  haps  a better  interpretation, 
of  morals;  but  enjoining  those  great  duties  The  five  next  commandments  are  pro- 

only,  which  have  the  most  particular  influ-  bibilions  of  the  most  capital  c rimes,  which 
cnee  upon  the  happiness  of  society  ; and  pollute  the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  the 
prohibiting  those  enormous  crimes,  which  peace  of  society. 

ate  the  greatest  sources  of  its  distress.  The  first  of  them  forbids  murder. 

The  ten  commandments  are  divided  which  is  the  greatest  injury  that  one  man 
into  two  parts,  from  their  being  originally  can  do  another ; as  of  all  crimes  the  chi- 
written  upon  two  table*.  Prom  hence  one  tuage  in  this  is  the  most  irreparable, 
table  is  supposed  to  contain* our  duty  to  'l  hr  seventh  commandment  forbids 
God;  the  other  our  duty  to  man.  But  aduliefy.  The  black  infidelity,  and  injury 
this  seems  to  he  an  unautlmrixed  division  ; which  accompany  this  crime  ; lb<-  confu- 
and  lutlh  a tendency  to  a verbal  mistake ; sion  in  families,  which  often  succeed*  it ; 
as  if  some  duties  were  owing  to  God,  and  the  general  tendency  it  I will  to  cle- 
aud  others  to  man  : whereas  in  fact  we  stroy  all  the  domestic  happiness  of  society, 
know  that  all  duties  are  equally  owing  to  stain  it  with  a very  high  degree  of  guilt. 
God.  However,  if  we  avoid  this  mis-  'ilie  sec  urity  of  our  propeity  is  the  ob- 
concrption,  the  division  into  our  duty  to  ject  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
find,  and  our  duly  in  man,  may  be  a The  security  of  our  characters,  is  the 
convenient  one.  The  four  first  com-  object  of  the  ninth. 

niandments  are  contained  in  the  first  ta-  The  tenth  restrains  u*  not  only  front 
hie  : the  remaining  six  in  the  second.  the  actual  commission  of  sin;  but  from 
At  the  head  of  them  stands  a prohi-  those  bad  inclinations,  which  give  it  birth, 
bilioti  to  acknowledge  more  than  one  After  the  commandments  follows  a 
God.  commentary  upon  them,  intituled,  “ our 

Tlie  second  commandment  bears  a rear  duly  to  (sod,"  and  "our  duly  to  our 
relation  to  the  first.  The  former  forbids  neighbour;"  live  latter  of  which  might 
polytheism;  the  latter  idolatry : and  with  more  properly  be  entitled,  “ Our  duty  to 
this  belief,  and  practice,  is  Inch  generally  our  neighbour  and  ourselves."  These 
accompanied  each  other,  all  the  nations  of  seem  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 
the  earth  were  tainted,  when  these  com-  commandments  upon  Christian  princi- 
imndmettf*  were  given  : especially  those  pies  ; with  the  addition  of  other  duties, 
nations  by  whom  the  Jews  were  sur-  which  do  not  properly  fall  under  any  of" 
rounded.  them.  On  these  wc  shall  be  more  large. 

'ilie  third  commandment  enjoins  re*-e-  The  first  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  it, 
rent  e to  God's  name,  ’ibis  is  a strong  " to  believe  in  him;’*  which  is  the  touts- 
religious  restraint  in  private  life  ; and  as  dation  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  otters 
a solemn  oath  is  the  strictest  obligation  itself  first  to  our  consideration.  But  this 
among  men  ; nothing  can  be  of  greater  great  point  hath  been  already  considered, 
service  to  society,  than  to  hold  it  in  gc-  The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God, 
neral  respect.  is  to  fear  him.  The  fear  of  God  is  ino- 

The  fourth  commands  the  observance  pressed  equally  upon  tbe  righteous  man, 

•*  as  if  the  ten  commandments  Wf  rr  so  wide,  as  to  stand  ready  to  receive  every  thing,  which  either 
*'  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  gospel  , mnmands.  A just  ridicule  on  those  practical  commentators, 
**  as  they  are  called,  who  include  all  moral  and  religious  dutm  within  them." 

. and 
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and  the  sinner.  But  ibr  fear  of  tbe  sinner 
consists  only  in  tbe  dread  of  punishment, 
it  is  tbe  necessary  consequence  ot  guilt } 
and  is  not  that  fear,  which  we  consider  ns 
a duty,  'i  he  tear  of  God  here  meant, 
consists  in  lii.il  reverential  awe,  that  con- 
stant apprehension  of  his  presence,  which 
securrs  us  trom  offending  him.— When 
we  are  before  our  sit|teri<>rs,  we  naturally 
fcelarespect,  which  prrvenlsourdoiuqany 
tiling  indecent  in  their  sight.  Such  (only 
in  a higher  degrt  e)  should  beourrcverrnce 
of  God,  in  whose  sight,  we  know,  we  al- 
ways stand.  If  a sense  of  tbe  divine  pre- 
sence hath  such  an  influence  over  us,  as  to 
check  the  bad  tendency  of  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions ; we  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  impressed  with  the  tear  of  God. 
—It  not,  we  neglect  one  of  the  best  means 
of  chi  eking  vice,  which  the  whole  circle 
ot  n-  tgious  restraint  affords 

Some  pi  ople  go  a step  tardier;  and  say, 
that  as  every  degree  of  ligtit  behaviour, 
though  short  of  an  indecency,  is  impro- 
per before  our  superiors  ; so  is  it  likewise 
in  tbe  presence  ot  Almighty  God,  who  is 
to  much  superior  to  every  tiling  that  can 
be  called  grrat  on  earth. 

But  tins  is  tbe  language  of  superstition. 
Mirth,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence, 
ranitor  lie  offensive  to  God.  He  is  offend- 
ed only  with  vice.  Vice  in  the  lowest 
degree,  is  hatef  ul  to  him : but  a formal 
let  behaviour  can  be  necessary  only  to 
preserve  human  distinctions. 

The  neat  duly  to  God  is  that  of  love, 
wbteh  is  founded  upon  bis  goodness  to  Ids 
creatures.  Even  this  world,  ntx-d  as  it 
is  with  evil,  exhibits  varit  ns  marks  of  the 
goodness  ot  the  Deity.  Most  men  indeed 
place  their  affections  too  much  upon  it, 
and  rate  it  at  too  high  a valuer  hut  in  (lie 
opinion  even  of  wise  men,  it  deserves  some 
estimation.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
in  all  its  branches  ; the  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety ; tbe  contemplation  ot  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God,  and  all  ti  e beauteous 
scenes  of  nature  ; nay,  even  the  low  in- 
clinations of  animal  life,  when  indulged 
with  sobriety  and  moderation,  furnish  va- 
rious modes  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.  In 
contemplating  a future  life,  the  enjoyments 
of  this  are  lost.  It  is  in  the  contemplation 
ot'  futurity,  that  the  Christian  views  the 
goodness  ot  God  in  tlie  fullest  light.  When 
he  ices  the  Deity  engaging  himself  by 
covenant  to  make  our  short  abode  here 
a preparation  tor  oar  eternal  happiness 
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hereafter — when  he  is  assured  that  this 
happiness  is  not  only  eternal,  but  of  tlie 
purest  and  most  perfect  kind — when  he 
secs  God,  as  a father,  opening  all  his  stores 
of  love  and  kindness,  to  bring  back  to 
himself  a race  of  creatures  lallen  from 
their  original  perfection,  and  totally  lost 
through  their  own  folly,  perverseness,  and 
wickedness ; thru  it  is  that  the  evils  of 
lile  seem  as  atoms  in  the  sun-beam  ; the 
divine  nature  appears  overflowing  with 
goodness  to  mankind,  and  calls  fgrth 
every  exertion  ot  our  gratitude  and  love. 

That  the  enjoyments  of  a future  state, 
in  whatever  those  enjoyments  consist,  are 
the  gift  of  God,  is  sufficiently  obvioos: 
but  with  regard  to  the  government  of  this 
world,  there  is  ofleti  among  men  a sort 
of  infidelity,  which  ascribes  all  events  to 
their  own  prudence  and  industry.  Things 
appear  to  run  in  a slated  course ; and  tlie 
finger  of  God,  which  acts  unseen,  it  never 
supposed. 

And,  no  doubt,  our  own  industry  and 
prudence  have  a great  share  in  procuring 
for  us  the  blessings  of  life.  God  hath  an- 
nexed them  as  the  reward  of  such  exer- 
tions. But  can  we  vup|x>sc,  that  such  ex- 
ertions will  be  of  any  service  to  us,  unless 
tbe  providence  of  God  throw  opportuni- 
ties in  our  way  ? All  tlie  means  ot  worldly 
happiness  are  surely  no  other  than  tlie 
means  of  his  government.  Moses  saw 
among  the  Jews  a kind  of  inlidelity  like 
this,  when  he  forbad  the  people  to  say  in 
their  hearts,  " My  power,  and  the  might 
of  my  hands  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth 
whereas,  he  adds,  they  ought  to  remem- 
ber, “ That  it  is  the  laird  wlto  giveth 
power  to  get  wealth." 

Others  again  have  objected  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  his  pri  mission  of  evil.  A 
good  God,  say  they,  would  have  prevent- 
ed it ; and  hgve  placed  his  creature*  in  a 
situation  beyrfhd  the  distresses  of  life. 

With  regard  to  man,  there  scents  In  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  this  matter.  It  ix 
emtu.'h,  surely,  that  God  hasputthr  means 
of  coinfort  in  our  power.  In  the  natural 
world,  he  hath  given  us  remedies  against 
hunger,  cold,  and  disease ; and  in  the 
moral  world,  against  the  mischief  of  tin. 
Evrn  death  itself,  the  last  great  evil,  he 
bath  shewn  us  bow  we  itiay  change  into 
tbe  most  consummate  blessing.  A state  of 
trial,  therefore,  and  a future  world,  seem 
easily  to  set  things  to  rights  on  this  head. 

The  misery  of  the  brute  creation  it  in- 
deed more  unaccountable.  But  have  we 

not 
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not  tbe  modesty  tosupposr,  that  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  owing  to  cir  isfnnancc? 
And  that  on  the  strength  ot  what  wc  know 
of  the  wisdom  ot  God.  we  may  venture 
to  trust  him  tor  those  parts  which  wc  can- 
not comprehend  ? 

One  truth,  alter  all,  is  very  apparent, 
that  it  wc  should  argue  ourselves  into 
atheism,  by  the  untractableuesi  of  tliese 
subjects,  wc  should  be  so  tar  from  getting 
rid  ot  our  difficulties,  that,  if  we  reason 
justly,  ten  thousand  greater  would  arise, 
either  fiom  considering  the  world  under 
no  ruler,  or  under  one  of  our  own  ima- 
gimug. 

1 lo  re  remainsone  farther  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
is,  the  measure  ot  it.  We  are  told  we 
ought  to  love  him  " with  all  our  heart, 
wilhallour  soul, and  with  nil  oor  strength." 
Tbesrare  rtrong  exprr-sious.  and  seem  to 
imply  a greater  warmth  or  affection,  than 
nvuiv  people  may  perhaps  hod  tliey  c.iu 
eacrt.  The  Mlccl'ol)'  of  some  are  natu- 
rally coo),  and  lirtlc  excited  by  any  object*. 
The  guilty  pet  sou,  i'  he,  wlmse  affections 
ate  warm  in  every  thing  but  ri  hgioti. — 
The  obvious  meaning  tbeietore  of  the  ex- 
pression is.  that  whether  our  affections  arc 
cool  or  warm,  we  should  make  God  our 
chief  good— (bat  wc  sliould  set  our  artec- 
tioos  more  upon  hint,  than  upon  any  thing 
else — and  that,  for  hut  sake,  and  tur  the 
sake  of  his  laws,  wc  siuiold  lie  ready  to 
resign  every  thing  we  bate,  and  even  life 
ifscil.  bo  that  the  words  seem  nearly  of 
the  sain;-  import  will)  those  of  the  apnslie, 
•*  Su  yuor  affectiiui*  on  tilings  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  tbe  earth.-'  Gilpin. 

\ 151).  ffl'Tsttip  ar,it  Honour  '.J  God. 

Our  next  duty  to  God  is,  **  to  worship 
him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our  w bole 
(rust  in  bun,  and  to  call  upon  him." 

Since  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
founded  upon  many  wise  and  just  reasons, 
what  have  they  to  answer  lor,  who  not 
only  neglect  lias  institution  themselves, 
but  bring  it  by  their  example  into  con- 
tempt wall  others  r i speak  not  to  those 
who  make  it  a day  ol  common  diversion ; 
who  laying  aside  all  decency,  and  break- 
ing through  all  civil  and  religious  regula- 
tions, spend  it  in  tbeniust  licentious  amuse- 
ments i such  people  ate  past  all  reproof: 
bat  1 *p<ak  to  those,  who  in  other  things 
profess  ibctn  .clt  es  to  be  serious  |>eoplc  ; 
and,  one  might  hope,  would  act  right, 
.when  ’.hey  were  tuuvmctd  tvlial  was  ,u. 


Hut  onr  prayers,  whether  in  public  or  is 
private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  unless  we 
pm  our  trust  in  Gcal. 

By  putting  our  trust  in  God,  is  meant 
depending  upon  him,  as  our  happiness, 
ami  our  refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring 
either  to  remove  pain  ; or,  if  ease  be  ob- 
tained, to  acquire  happiness.  And  those 
things  are  certainly  the  most  eligible, 
which  in  these  respects  are  the  most  effec- 
tual. The  world,  it  is  true,  makes  us  flat- 
tering promises  : but  who  can  say  that  it 
will  keep  them  J We  consist  of  two  parts, 
a txxiy,  aud  it  soul.  Both  of  these  want 
the  means  of  happiness,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  evil.  Hut  the  world  cannot  even 
afford  them  to  the  body.  Its  means  of 
happiness,  to  those  who  depend  npon  t hens 
as  such,  are,  in  a thousand  instances,  un- 
salislymg.  Even  at  best,  they  will  fad  us 
in  the  end.  W'hiie  pain,  disease*,  and 
draff),  shew  us,  that  the  world  can  afford 
no  refuge  against  bodily  distress.  And 
if  it  cam iot  afford  tbe  means  of  happiness, 
and  ot  security,  to  tiie  body,  how  much 
less  can  we  suppose  it  able  to  afford  them 
to  the  soul ) 

Nothing  then,  we  see  in  this  world,  is  a 
sufficient  foundation  inr  trust : nor  indeed 
can  any  tiling  be  but  Almighty  God,  who 
affords  us  the  onlv  means  of  happiness, 
and  is  our  only  real  refuge  in  distress,  c In 
him,  the  more  we  trust , the  g r eater  wc  si  tall 
tee)  our  security  ; and  licit  mau  who  has, 
on  juit  religious  motives,  confirmed  in 
himself  this  trust,  wants  nothing  else  to  se- 
cure his  happiness.  The  world  may  wear 
what  aspect  it  will:  it  i«  not  on  it  that  he 
depi-mk.  As  tar  as  prudocc  goes,  lie  en- 
deavours to  avoid  the  evils  of  life ; but 
when  they  fail  to  hi*  share  (as  sooner  or 
iater  we  must  all  share  them)  he  retigim 
himselt  into  the  hands  of  that  God  who 
made  him,  and  who  knows  best  how  to 
dispose  of  him.  On  him  he  thoroughly 
depends,  and  w ith  him  lie  lias  s constant 
intercourse  by  prayer;  trustiug.that  what- 
ever happens  is  agreeable  to  that  just  go- 
vernment, which  God  bat  established  : 
and  dial,  of  consequence,  it  must  be  best. 

Wc  are  enjoined  uext  “ to  houour 
God's  holy  name." 

The  name  ot  God  i*  accompanied  with 
such  h'easof  greatness  and  reverence,  that 
it  should  never  pass  our  lips  without  sug- 
gesting thore ideas.  Indeed  it  should  ne- 
ver be  mentioned,  bur  w ith  a kind  of  aw- 
ful hesitation,  aud  oil  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions ; 
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rations  j either  in  serious  discourse,  or, 
when  we  invoke  God  in  prayer,  or  wlten 
vc  swear  by  his  name. 

in  this  last  light  we  are  here  particularly 
enjoined  to  honour  the  name  of  God.  A 
solemn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  himself ; 
and  is  entitled  to  our  utmost  respect,  were 
it  only  in  a political  light:  as  in  all  hu- 
man concerns  it  is  the  strongest  test  of 
veracity ; ansi  has  been  approved  as  such 
by  tbc  wisdom  of  all  nations. 

Some  religionists  have  disapproved  the 
use  of  oiths,  under  the  idea  of  prophane- 
ocss.  The  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
conveys  a diflcicnt  idea.  One  of  them 
says,  “ An  oath  for  confirmation,  is  an 
end  of  a'J  strife  auotbrr,  “ I take  God 
for  record  upon  my  soul and  a third, 
“ God  ia  i«f  witness." 

To  tlie  use  of  oaths,  others  l ave  object- 
ed, that  they  are  nugatory.  The  good 
man  will  apeak  the  truth  without  an  oath  ; 
aud  the  had  man  cannot  be  held  by  one. 
And  this  would  be  true,  if  mankind  were 
divided  into  food  and  had  : but  as  they 
ate  generally  of  a mixed  cluracter,  we 
may  well  suppose,  that  many  would  ven- 
ture a simple  falsehood,  who  wonld  yet 
be  startled  at  tbc  idea  of  perjury  *. 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a sulemu 
manner,  and  on  a proper  occasion,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  highest  acts  of 
religion;  so  perjuty,  or  false  swearing,  is 
wruinly  one  of  the  highest  acts  ot  im- 
piety j and  the  greatest  dishonour  we  can 
possibly  shew  to  tire  name  of  God.  It 
is,  in  effect,  cither  i uying  our  belief  in 
a God,  or  hit  (tower  to  punish.  Other 
crimes  with  to  escape  the  notice  of  Hea- 
ven ; this  is  daring  the  Almighty  to  bis 
face. 

After  petjury,  tic  nstnc  of  God  is  most 
dishonoured  by  the  horrid  practice  of  curs- 
ing. Its  effects  in  society,  it  is  true,  are 
not  so  mischievous  as  those  of  perjury  ; 
nor  it  it  so  dciil  .orate  an  act : but  yet  it 
conveys  a still  more  horrid  idea.  Indeed, 
V there  be  uue  wicked  practice  more  pe- 
culiarly diatsolical  than  another,  it  is  this : 
lor  no  employment  can  be  conceived 
more  suitable  to  infernal  spirits,  Ilian  that 
of  speuding  their  rage  and  impotence  in 
curtee  and  execration ».  li  this  shocking 
rice  were  not  to  dreadfully  familiar  to  our 
ears,  it  couid  nut  fail  to  strike  us  with  the 
utmost  horror. 
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We  nett  consider  common  sweating; 
a sin  so  universally  practised,  that  one 
would  imagine  some  great  advantage,  ia 
the  way  either  of  pleasure  ot  profit , at- 
tended it.  The  wages  of  iniquity  afford 
some  temptations : hut  to  commit  sin 
without  any  wages,  it  a strange  species 
of  infatuation. — May  we  then  ask  the 
common  swearer,  what  the  advantages 
are,  which  arise  from  this  practice  ? 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  one.—— 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  adds  strength 
to  an  affirmation.  But  if  a mm  common- 
ly strengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way, 
we  may  venture  to  assert,  lh.it  the  practice 
will  tend  rather  to  lessen,  than  to  con  firm 
his  credit.  He  thews  plaiuly  what  lie  hicn- 
telf  thinks  of  his  own  veracity.  We  never 
prop  a building  till  it  becomes  ruinous. 

Some  forward  youth  may  think,  that  au 
oath  adds  an  air  and  spirit  to  his  discourse ; 
lh.it  it  is  manly  and  important ; and  gives 
Jiiitl  consequence.  We  may  whisper  one 
secret  in  his  ear.  which  he  may  be  assured 
is  a truth— These  airs  of  manliness  give 
him  consequence  with  those  only,  whose 
commendation  is  disgrace  : others  he 
only  convinces,  at  how  early  an  age  he 
wishes  to  be  thought  profligate. 

Perhaps  he  may  imagine,  that  an  oath 
gives  force  and  terror  to  his  threatening* 
— In  this  he  may  be  right ; and  the  more 
horribly  wicked  he  grows,  the  greater 
object  of  terror  be  may  make  himself. 
On  this  plan,  the  devil  affords  him  ■ 
complete  pattern  for  imitation. 

Paltry  as  these  apologies  are,  I should 
suppose,  the  practice  of  common  swearing 
has  little  more  to  say  for  itself. — Those 
however,  who  cau  argue  in  favour  of  this 
sin,  I should  fear,  there  is  little  chance  to 
reclaim. — But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
greatrr  part  of  such  ns  are  addicted  to  it, 
act  rather  from  liabit  than  principle.  To 
deter  such  persons  from  indulging  so  per- 
nicious a habit,  and  shew  to  them,  that  it 
is  worth  their  while  to  be  at  some  pains 
to  conquer  it,  let  Us  now  see  what  argu- 
ments may  be  produced  cm  the  other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  common  swearing 
leads  to  perjury.  He  who  is  addic  ted  to 
swear  c^t  every  trifling  occasion,  cannot 
but  often,  1 had  almost  said  unavoidably, 
givetbe  sanction  of  an  oath  to  an  untruth. 
And  though  1 should  hope  such  perjury  is 
not  a sin  of  so  heinous  a nature,  as  what,  in 


* They  who  sttrnd  our  count  of  justice,  often  ire  instances  among  the  common  people,  of  tlicir 
assarting  roomily  what  they  will  either  refuse  to  swear  ; or,  when  sworn,  will  oat  cwn. 
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judicial  matters,  is  called  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt ; yet  it  is  certainly  stained  with  a 
very  great  degree  of  guilt. 

Hut  secondly,  common  swearing  is  a 
large  stride  towards  wilful  and  corrupt 
yetjury,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a solemn 
0.1th  to  be  received  with  less  reverence. 
It  nobody  dared  to  take  an  oath,  hut  on 
proper  occasions,  an  oath  would  be  re- 
ceded with  respect!  but  when  we  are 
accustomed  to  bear  swearing  the  common 
language  of  our  streets,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  |ieoplc  make  light  of  oaths  on  every 
occasion  , and  that  judicial,  commercial, 
and  official  oaths,  a.  r all  treated  w all  much 
uutitfercnce. 

Thirdly,  common  swearing  may  he 
considered  as  an  aet  of  great  irreverence 
to  God ; and  as  such,  implying  also  a 
great  indifference  In  religion.  It  it  would 
disgrace  a chicl  magistrate  to  suffer  ap- 
peals on  every  trilling,  or  ludicrous  occa- 
sion ; we  may  at  least  think  it  as  disre- 
spectful to  the  Almighty. — If  we  lose  our 
reverence  for  Got),  it  is  impossible  we 
can  retain  it  for  his  laws.  You  scarce 
remember  a common  swearer,  who  was 
in  oilier  respects  an  exact  Christian. 

Rut,  above  all,  we  should  be  deterred 
from  common  swearing  by  the  positive 
command  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  tound- 
cd  unquestionably  upon  ihr  wickedness  of 
the  practice:  "Yon  have  heard,"  saith 
Christ,  “ that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time,  thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself: 
but  I say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all : nei- 
ther by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne;  ttei- 
tlicr  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool : 
but  let  your  communication,"  (that  is, 
your  ordinary  conversation)  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay ; for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometli  of  evil." — St.  James  also, 
with  great  em|>basis  pressing  his  master's 
words,  says,  " Above  nil  things,  my  bre- 
thren, swear  not ; neither  by  heaven,  nei- 
ther by  the  earth,  nrillter  by  anv  other 
oath  : but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  anil  your 
nay,  nay.  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation.” 

I shall  just  add,  before  I conclude  this 
subject,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
which  are  v ry  nearly  allied  to  swearing. 

The  lirst  is,  the  use  of  light  uti  tarna- 
tions, anti  invocations  upon  God,  on  every 
trivial  occasion.  We  cannot  have  much 
reverence  for  God  himself,  when  we  trrst 
his  name  iu  so  familiar  a manner;  and  may 


assure  ourselves,  that  we  are  indulgifig  f 
practice,  which  must  weaken  itnprcssiooi, 
that  ought  to  be  preserved  as  strong  is 

possible. 

Secondly,  such  light  impre-sions,  and 
wanton  phrases,  as  sound  like  swatriitg, 
are  to  lie  avoided  j and  are  olten  ffierelorc 
indulged  by  sillv  people  for  the  sake  ot  die 
sound;  wito  think  (if  they  think  at  all) 
that  they  add  to  their  discourse  the  spirit 
of  swearing  without  the  guilt  nt  il.  Sadi 
people  had  better  lay  asidr,  together  with 
swearing,  every  ap|tcaraui  >-  ot  it.  These 
appearances,  may  both  offend,  and  mis- 
lead olliers  ; and  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, may  end  in  realities.  At  least, 
they  shew  ail  inclination  to  swearing: 
and  an  inclination  to  vice  indulged,  it 
really  vice.  Gilpi «. 

§ Kill.  Honour  due  to  Gods  Hruri— 
II  'not  it  it  to  serve  GW  ti  uly,  IS c. 

As  we  are  enjoined  to  honour  God's 
holy  name,  so  are  we  enjoined  also  “ to 
honour  his  holy  word." 

lit  God's  holy  word,  w mean,  tbc  OH 
Testament  and  the  New. 

'llte  books  of  the  Old  Testament  open 
with  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  earlier 
than  any  human  record*  reach  ; and  yrt, 
in  many  instances,  they  are  strengthened 
by  human  records,  liie  heathen  mytho- 
logy is  often  groundcfl  upon  remnants  of 
the  sacred  story,  and.  many  ot'  the  Bible 
events  are  recorded,  however  imperfectly, 
in  pnsphauc  history,  'llte  very  face  ot 
nature  bears  witness  to  the  deluge. 

In  llte  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  exhi- 
bited a most  beauti'.n!  picture  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  manners ; and  of  genuine 
nature  unadorned  indecsl  by  science,  but 
impressed  strongly  with  a sense  of  reli- 
gion. This  gives  an  air  of  greatness  and 
dignity  to  all  the  sentiments  and  actions 
of  these  exalted  characters. 

Hie  patriarchal  hislury  is  followed  by 
ihr  Jewish,  Here  we  have  the  priticipsl 
events  of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  lived 
under  a theocrticy,*and  was  set  apart  to 
preserve  and  pti  ipngatc*  the  knowlcdgrof 
the  true  God  th, rough  those  ages  of  igoo- 
ranee  antecedo  nt  to  Christ.  Here  too  »+ 
find  those  Ij-pes,  ami  rrpresrntationf. 
which  the  api  istle  to  the  Hebrews  crib 
the  shadows  0 f good  things  to  come. 

To  those  bi  tolls,  which  contain  the  If- 


• See  the  -abject  very  learnedly  treated  in  one  of  the  first  cha(  iters  of  Jenkins's  Reasonable:  t* 
ef  Christianity. 
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gisbtion  and  history  of  the  Jews,  succerd 
the  prophetic  writings.  A*  the  time  of  the 
promise  drew  still  nearer,  the  notices  of  its 
approach  became  stronger.  The  k i ngdm 
of  the  Messiah,  which  was  but  obscurely 
shadow  cd  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
law,  was  marked  in  stronger  lines  by  the 
prophets,  and  proclaimed  in  a more  intel- 
ligible language,  lire  office  ol  the  Mes- 
siah, bis  ministry,  his  life,  his  actions,  bis 
death,  and  his  resurrection,  arc  all  very 
distinctly  held  out.  It  is  true,  the  Jews, 
explaining  the  warm  figures  of  tint  pro- 
phetic language  too  literally,  and  applying 
to  a temporal  dominion  those  expressions, 
which  were  intended  only  as  descriptive 
of  a spiritual,  were  offended  at  tlie  mean- 
ness of  Christ's  apjscarancc  on  earth ; and 
would  not  own  him  for  that  Messiah, 
whom  their  prophets  had  foretold  ; though  - 
these  very  prophets,  w hen  they  used  a less 
figurative  language,  had  described  him, 
as  he  really  was,  a man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief. 

To  these  books  are  atided  several  others, 
poetical  and  moral,  which  administer 
much  instruction,  and  matter  uf  medi- 
tation to  devout  minds. 

'Ihc  New  Testament  contains  first  the 
simple  history  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in 
the  tour  gospels.  In  this  history  alto  are 
delivered  those  excellent  instructions, 
which  our  Saviour  occasionally  gave  his 
disciples;  the  precepts  and  the  example 
Mended  together. 

To  the  gospels  succeeds  an  account  of 
the  live*  and  action-  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal apostle,  together  with  the  early 
state  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  epistles  of  several  of  the  apostles, 
particularly  of  St.  f’aul,  to  some  of  tbr 
new  established  churches,  make  another 
[art.  (Jitr  Saviour  had  promised  to  en- 
dow his  disciples  with  miwcr  from  on  Iiitrlx 
to  complete  the  great  work  of  publishing 
the  gospel : and  in  the  epistles  that  work 
* completed.  The  truths  anti  doctrines  of 
tlie  Christian  religion  arc  here  still  more 
unfolded,  and  enforced : as  the  great 
scheme  of  our  redemption  was  now  finish- 
ed by  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  sacred  volume  is  concluded  with 
the  revelations  of  St.  John  ; which  are 
supposed  tocontain  a prophetic  description 
of  the  future  state  of  the  church.  Some 
of  these  prophecies,  it  is  thought  on  very 
good  grounds,  are  already  fulfilled  ; and 
others,  which  now, as  sublime  descriptions 
only,  amuse  Use  imagination,  will  probas 
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bly,  in  the  future  ages  of  the  church,  bo 
the  objects  uf  the  understanding  also.  , 

The  last  part  of  tur  duly  to  God  is,  "to 
serve  bint  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

“ To  serve  God  truly  nil  tire  days  of 
uur  life,"  implies  two  things : first,  tlie. 
mode  of  this  service  ; and  secondly,  the 
term  of  it. 

first,  we  must  serve  Clod  truly.  We 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  outward 
action ; but  must  take  care  that  every 
action  be  founded  on  a proper  motive.  It 
is  the  motive  alone  that  makes  an  action 
acceptable  to  God.  The  hypocrite  “ may 
fast  twice  in  tlie  week,  and  give  alms  of 
all  that  he  |>o-scsse- nay,  lie  may  fast 
tile  whole  .week,  it  he  be  able,  ami  give 
all  he  has  in  alms ; but  if  his  fasts  and  his 
alms  arc  intended  as  matter  of  ostentation 
only,  neither  the  one,  nor  the  oilier,  is 
th  it  true  service  which  God  require*. 
God  requires  the  heart : he  requires  that 
an  earnest  desire  of  acting  agreeable  to 
his  will,  should  be  the  general  spring  of 
our  actions ; and  this  w ill  give  even  no 
iuditlereut  action  a value  in  bis  sight. 

As  we  are  enjoined  to  serve  God  truly, 
so  are  we  enjoined  to  srrvc  firm  “ all  tho 
days  of  our  life."  As  tar  as  human  frail- 
ties will  |iemiit,  we  should  persevere, in  a 
constant  tenor  of  obedience.  That  lax  be- 
haviour, which  instead  of  making  a steady 
progress,  is  continually  relapsing  into  for- 
mer errors, and  running  the  same  round  of 
sinning  and  repenting,  is  rather  the  life  of 
an  irresolute  sinner,  than  of  a piou-  Chris- 
tian. Human  errors,  and  frailties,  wo 
know,  God  will  not  treat  with  toe.  severe 
an  eye;  but  he  who,  in  the  general  trm  r 
of  his  Jite,  does  not  keep  advancing  in- 
wards Christian  perfection;  but  sutlers 
him-elt,  at  intervals,  entirely  to  lose  sight 
of  his  calling,  cannot  be  really  serious  tu 
his  profession  t he  is  at  a great  dislanre 
from  serving  God  truly  all  the  d ays  o<  his 
life;  and  has  no  scriptural  ground  10 
hope  much  from  the  mercy  ot  God.  • 

'That  Ilian,  whether  placed  ill  high  estate 
or  low,  has  reached  the  summit  ol  human 
happiness,  who  is  truly  serious  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  great  Master.  The  thing-  of 
this  world  may  engage,  but  cannot  engross 
bis  attention ; its  sorrows  and  its  joys  unv 
affect,  but  cannot  disconcert  Inin.  No 
man,  he  knows,  can  faithfully  serve  two 
masters.  I ie  hath  hired  him-clf  to  one— 
that  great  Master,  w>osr  commands  lie 
reveres,  whose  favour  he  se<  ks,  w hose  dis- 
pleasure aione is  tho  real  objeef  of  bis tears : 

and 
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and  w hose  reward*  alone  arc  the  real  ob- 
jects of  his  hope.  Ever)-  thing  else  is  tri- 
vial in  his  sight.  The  world  may  soothe; 
nr  ii  may  threaten  him:  be  perseveres 
steadily  in  the  sen  ice  ot'  his  God ; and  in 
that  perseverance  feels  hia  happiness  every 
day  the  more  established.  Gilpin. 

V l<5l.  Du  lies  airing  to  particular  Perrons 
— Duty  uj  Childien  toParents—Jtespnl 
and < tfedient  e — in  irtiat  the  former  ton- 
si'ti- — in  what  the  latter— succourin'* 
a Patent — brotherly  rlf  "cc lion— Oledi- 
rr.ee  to  !mw — -founded  on  the  AJcun - 
ta^cs  of  Suciety. 

Krom  the  two  grand  principles  of  ••  lov- 
ing om  tu  ighboursis  ourselves,  and  of  doing 
to  Olliers  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us," 
which  r egulates  our  social  intereonrsc  in 
getrei.il.  \»c  proceed  to  those  more  con- 
fined duties,  which  arise  from  particular 
relations,  connexions,  and  stations  in  life. 

Among  these,  we  are  first  taught,  as  in- 
ched the  older  of  nature  directs,  to  consi- 
der lire  great  duty  ol  children  to  parents. 

Ihc  two  points  to  be  insisted  on,  are 
respect  and  obedience.  Loth  these  should 
naturally  spring  from  love;  to  which  (ra- 
mus have  the  highest  claim.  And  indeed 
jinrcuts,  iu  general,  behave  to  their  chil- 
dren, in  a manner  both  to  desene  and  to 
obtain  tlieir  love. 

Hut  it  the  kindness  of  the  parent  be  not 
lueh  as  to  w ork  upon  the  atfections  of  the 
child,  yet  still  the  parent  lias  a title  to  re- 
spect and  obedience,  on  tire  principle  of 
duty;  a principle,  which  the  \ oice  of  na- 
ture dictates  ; which  reason  inculcates ; 
which  human  laws,  and  human  customs, 
all  join  to  enforce  ; and  which  the  word 
of  God  strictly  commands. 

The  child  will  shew  respect  to  his  pa- 
tent, by  treating  him,  at  all  limes.  With 
deference.  ] Jc  w ill  consult  his  part  i.t's  in- 
clination, and  shew  a readiness,  iu  a thou- 
sand nameless  tribes,  to  conform  himself 
to  it.  >He  will  never  peev  ishly  contradict 
his  parent;  and  ivheu  he  o tiers  a contrary 
opinion,  he  will  oiler  it  modestly.  Ilt- 
tpret  wilt  teach  him  also,  not  only  to  put 
the  best  colouring  upon  the  mtirmilk*  of 
his  part  tit ; but  even  if  those  infirmities 
be  great,  lie  will  soil-til  and  screen  than, 
as  much  as  possible,  liotu  the  public  eye. 

Obedience  goes  a step  further,  and  sup- 
poses a positive  command.  In  thing*  un- 
lawful indeed,  the  [larcntal  authority  cau- 
uol  bind  ; but  this  is  a case  that  rarely 
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happens.  Hie  great  danger  is  on  the 
other  side,  that  children,  through  obsti- 
nacy or  sullcnncss,  should  refuse  their  pa- 
rents'lawful  commands;  to  tiie  observance 
of  all  which,  however  inconvenient  to 
themselves,  they  are  tied  by  various  mo- 
tives ; and  above  all,  by  the  tommand  of 
God,  w ho  in  his  sacred  denunciations 
against  sin,  ranks  disolx  dicncc  to  parents 
among  the  worst  *. 

They  arc  fartlic r bound,  not  only  to  obey 
the  commands  of  tlieir  parents;  but  to 
obey  them  cheerfully.  He  docs  hut  lull' 
bis  duty,  who  does  it  not  from  his  heart. 

There  remains  still  a third  part  of  filial 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  chil- 
dren, when  grow  n up.  This  the  catechism 
culls  succouring  or  administering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  parent ; cither  in  the 
way  of  managing  his  uil.airs,  w hen  he  is 
less  able  to  manage  them  himself ; or  in 
supplying  his  wants,  sliould  lie  need  assist- 
ance- in  dial  way.  And  this  the  chikl  should 
do,  on  tlic  united  principles  of  hiv  e,  duty, 
and  gratitude.  1 lie  hypocritical  Jew  w ould 
sometimes  evade  this  duty,  by  dedicating 
to  sacred  uses  what  should  liave  been  ex- 
pended in  assisting  his  parent.  Our  Sa- 
viour sharply  rebukes  this  perversion  of 
duty ; and  gives  him  to  understand,  that 
no  pretence  nf  serving  God  can  cover  the 
neglect  of  assisting  a parent.  And  if  no 
pretence  of  serving  God  can  do  it,  surely 
every  other  pretence  must  still  be  more 
unnatural. 

L'udt-r  this  head  also  w e may  consider 
that  attention,  and  love,  which  are  due  to 
ether  relations,  e specially  that  mutual  af- 
fection which  sliould  subsist  between  bro- 
thers. 1 he  name-  of  brotlicr  expresses  the. 
highest  degree  of  tenderness;  and  is  gene- 
rally used  in  scripture,  as  a term  of  (iccu- 
liar  endearment,  to  call  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  social  virtue.  It  reminds  them  of 
ever)  kindness,  which  man  can  shew  to 
man.  if  tlieu  we  ought  to  treat  all  man- 
kind with  the  affection  of  brothers,  in  what 
light  must  they  appear,  who  being  really 
such,  are  ever  at  variance  with  each  other; 
continually  doing  spiteful  actions,  and 
shewing,  upon  every  occasion,  not  only  a 
want  of  brother!)  kindness,  but  even  of 
common  regard : 

The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  “ to  ho- 
nour and  obey  lire  king,  and  all  tliat  are 
put  in  aulhor.ly  under  him." 

Bv  the  *•  king,  and  all  that  arc  put  iu. 
authority  under  him,"  is  meant  the  various 
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parts  of  the  government  we  live  under,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  head : and  the  mean- 
ing of  tiler  precept  is,  that  \ee  ought  to  live 
in  dutiful  submission  to  legal  authority. 

Government  and  society  are  united.  %Ve 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other;  and 
we  submit  to  the  inconveniences,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages. 

Hie  end  of  society  is  mutual  safety  and 
convenience.  Without  it,  even  safety 
conk!  in  no  degree  be  obtained:  the  good 
would  become  a prey  to  the  bad;  nay, 
the  very  human  species  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

Still  less  could  we  ohtain  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  ; u hit'll  cannot  be  had  with- 
out the  labour  of  many.  If  every  m.in  de- 
pended upon  himself  for  what  he  enjoyed, 
Imw  destitute  would  he  the  situation  of 
human  affairs ! 

But  even  safety  and  convenience  are 
not  the  only  fruits  of  society.  Man,  living 
merely  by  himself,  would  be  on  ignorant 
unpolished  savage.  It  is  the  intercourse 
of  society  w hich  cultivates  the  human 
mind.  One  man’s  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience is  built  upon  another's ; and  so  the 
creat  edifice  of  science  and  polis'ied  life 
is  reared. 

To  .enjoy  tliese  advantages,  tlicrefore, 
men  joined  in  society ; and  hence  it  be- 
came necessary,  that  government  should 
be  established.  Magistrates  were  created; 
tau  smjdr;  taxes  submitted  to;  and  every 
one,  instead  of  righting  himself  (except  in 
m re  M-lf-dt.fi  lice), is  enjoined  to  appeal  to 
•lie  law  s he  lives  under,  as  the  best  securily 
of  his  life  anil  property.  Git/, in. 

4 1 02.  Duty  to  our  Teachers  and  Instruc- 
tors— uridngfrvm  the  great  Importance 
of  Knowledge  and  Jtetigion — and  the 
greet  Necessity  of gaining  J hi  tits  of  At- 
tention, and  of  Virtue,  in  our  Youth — 
Analog 1/  of  Youth  and  Manhood  to  this 
IforU  and  the  next. 

We  arc  next  enjoined  “ to  subini:  our- 
srlves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  spi- 
ritual pastors,  and  masters."  Here  ano- 
ther species  of  government  is  pointed  out. 
The  laws  of  society  are  meant  to  govern 
our  riper  years ; the  instructions  of  our 
teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters, 
are  meant  to  guide  our  youth. 

By  our  "teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and 
master;,''  are  meant  all  those  who  have  the 
care  of  our  education,  ami  of  our  instruc- 
t:on  in  religion ; whom  we  are  to  obey, 
and  listen  to,  with  humility  and  atieutiou. 
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as  the  means  of  our  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  religion.  The  instructions  we 
receive  from  them  are  unquestionably  sub- 
ject to  our  own  judgment  in  future  life ; 
for  by  his  own  judgment  every  man  must 
stand  or  fall.  But,  during  our  youth,  it  is 
higldy  proper  for  us  to  pay  a dutiful  sub- 
mission to  their  instructions,  as  wc  cannot 
yet  be- supposed  to  have  formed  any  judg- 
ment of  our  own.  At  that  early  age  it 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  acquire  know- 
ledge ; and  afterwanls  unprejudiced  to 
form  onr  opinion. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to 
their  instructors,  cannot  be  shewn  better, 
than  in  the  edict  which  the  instruction* 
they  receive  have  upon  them.  They 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  consider  tho 
advantages  of  an  early  attention  to  these 
two  things,  both  of  great  importance, 
knowledge  and  religion. 

The  great  use  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches  (to  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  generally  considered  as  an  in- 
troduction) is  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance ; and  to  give  it 
jusler,  and  more  enlarged  conceptions, 
than  arc  the  mere  growth  of  rude  nature. 
By  reading,  you  add  the  experience  of 
others  to  your  own.  It  is  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  mind  chiefly,  that  makes  the, 
diflerence  between  mail  and  man;  and 
gives  one  matt  a real  superiority  over  ano- 
ther. 

Besides,  the  mind  must  be  employed. 
The  lower  orders  of  men  have  their  atten- 
t ion  much  engro-sed  liv  those  employments 
ill  which  tlie  necessities  of  life  engage 
them:  and  it  is  happy  that  (hey  have. 
Labour  stands  in  the  room  of  education , 
and  fills  up  those  vacancies  of  mind,  which, 
ill  a state  of  idleness,  w ould  lie  engrossed 
by  vice.  And  if  they,  who  have  more 
leisure,  do  not  substitute  something  in  the 
room  of  this,  their  minds  also  will  become 
the.  prey  of  vice;  and  the  more  so,  as  they 
have  the  means  to  indulge  it  inure  in  their 
power.  A vacant  mind  is  exactly  that' 
house  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  the 
devil  found  empty.  In  he  entered  ; and 
taking  with  him  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself,  they  took  possession. 

Jt  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice  in- 
dulged, introduces  others;  and  that  each 
succeeding  v ice  becomes  i norr  depraved  — 
If  then  tlie  mind  must  be  employed,  what 
can  fill  up  its  vacuities  more  rationally  titan 
tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? Let  us 
therefore  littnk  God  lor  lire  opportunities 
O be 
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lie  hath  afforded  us ; and  not  turn  into 
a cur-e  those  meant  of  leisure,  which 
migl  t brconir  so  great  a blessing. 

Bui  howetcr  necessary  to  us  know- 
lcdgi  ma>  be,  religion,  we  know,  is  infi- 
nitely more  so.  'J  lie  one  adorns  a man, 
and  rites  him,  it  is  true,  superiority  and 
rank  in  life  : but  the  other  is  absolutely 
essential  to  his  happiness. 

in  the  midst  of  youth,  health,  and 
abundance,  the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a 
very  gay  and  pleasing  scene ; it  engages 
our  desires ; and  in  a degree  satisfies  them 
also,  llut  it  is  vt  iadum  to  consider,  that  a 
time  will  come,  when  youth,  health,  and 
fortune,  w ill  all  fail  us  ; and  if  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  do  not  sour  our  taste 
for  pleasure,  at  least  sickness  and  infirmi- 
ties will  destroy  it  In  these  gloomy  sea- 
sons, and  above  all,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  what  will  become  of  us  without 
rei  gion  ? When  this  world  fails,  where 
sh  II  we  fly,  if  weexjieel  no  refuge  in 
another  ? Without  holy  hope  in  God,  and 
resignation  to  his  will,  and  trust  in  him 
for  deliverance,  what  is  there  that  can 
secure  us  a ain-t  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  great  utility  therefore  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it 
is  highly  inermheni  upon  us  to  pay  a stu- 
dious attention  to  them  in  our  youth.  If 
we  do  not,  it  is  n ore  than  probable  that 
we  shall  never  do  it : that  wc shall  grow 
old  in  ignoruice,  by  tug'ectii  g the  one  ; 
a.i  I old  in  vice  by  tirghiing  the  other. 

For  improvement  in  kitowit dge,  youth 
is  cr i rainly  die  finest  season.  *1  he  mind  is 
then  ready  to  receive  any  impression. 
It  is  tree  front  all  that  care  and  attention 
which,  in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  hie 
br  tig  with  them.  The  nu  mory  too  is 
then  stiongi  r,  ami  better  able  to  acquiic 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  and  as  ihe 
mind  is  then  void  ot  ideas,  it  is  more  suit- 
ed to  those  parts  of  learning  winch,  arc 
conversant  in  words.  Besides,  there  is 
sometimes  in  youth  a modesty  and  duc- 
tility, which  in  advanced  years,  it  thuse 
year-  especially  have  been  hit  a prey  to 
ignorant e,  become  sc-lf-suliicieiiry  and 
prejudice;  and  these  effectually  bar  up 
a I ihe  inlets  t > know  ledge.— But,  atiove 
ail,  unit's*  habits  of  attention  and  appfica- 
l on  u e ra  ly  gained,  we  shall  scarcely 
r equire  them  afterwards. — 'I  he  inconsi- 
derate youth  seldom  reflet  ,s  upon  this  ; 
nor  knows  his  loss,  till  lie  knows  also  that 
It  cauiwt  be  retrieved 

Nor  U youth  more  the  season  to  acquire 





knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits. 

It  is  a great  point  to  get  habit  ott  the  side 
of  virtue.  It  will  make  every  thing  smooth 
and  easy.  The  earliest  principles  are  ge- 
nerally the  most  lasting  : and  those  of  a 
religious  east  are  seldom  wholly  lost. 
Though  the  temptations  of  the  w orld  may, 
now  anil  then,  diaw  the  well-principled 
youth  aside;  yet  Ids  principles  being  cun* 
titittally  at  war  with  Ids  practice,  tbeic  is 
hope,  that  ill  the  end  the  better  part  may 
overcome  the  w orse,  and  bring  ou  a refor- 
mation. Whereas  lie,  who  has  suffered 
habits  of  vice  to  get  possession  of  his 
youth,  has  little  chance  of  being  brought 
back  to  a sense  of  religion.  In  a common 
course  of  thin,  s it  can  rarely  happen. 
Some  calamity  must  rouse  him.  He  must 
be  awakened  by  a storm,  or  sleep  for 
ever. — 1 1 w much  better  is  it  then  to 
make  that  easy  to  us,  which  we  know  is 
be-t ! And  to  form  those  habits  now,  wide li 
hereafter  w e shall  wish  we  had  formed! 

There  are,  who  would  rcslrain  youth 
from  imbibing  any  religious  principles, 
nil  they  can  judge  for  themselves;  lest 
they  should  huh  lx:  prejudice  for  truth. 
Bui  why  should  not  the  (ante  caution  be 
Used  ill  science  also ; and  the  minds  of 
youth  lets  void  of  all  impressions?  The 
experiment,  1 tear,  in  both  cases  w ould 
lx-  da  geruus.  It  tile  mind  were  let!  uit- 
eu  tivaiid  during  so  long  a period,  though 
nothing  else- v .add  find  durance,  vice, 
certainly  would:  ami  it  would  make  tke 
larger  sf.iatl*,  as  the  soil  would  he  vacant. 
A tiny  had  bittei  receive  knowledge  and 
religion  mixed  with  error,  liian  i otic  at 
all  1 or  when  the  mind  is  set  a thinking, 
it  may  dcpo-.il  its  ptrjudices  by  degrees, 
and  gel  right  at  last : but  in  a slate  of 
stagnation  it  will  iutallilily  become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youlli  bears  the  same 
prots. ii.on  to  nur  incite  advanced  lile,  as 
tills  world  does  to  the  next.  Ill  this  life 
vv  v must  form  and  cultivate  those*  habits  ol 
vim.c,  which  must  qualify  us  lor  a better 
state.  It  we  net  lecl  them  here,  and  con- 
tract hat. its  ol  an  opposite  k lid,  instead  of 
gaining  that  exalted  state,  which  is  pro- 
mise cl  I.'  our  improvement,  we  shall  of 
n urse  sink  imothat  slate,  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  habits  we  have  formed. 

Exactly  thus  is  youth  introductory  to 
manhood  : to  which  it  is,  projiei ly  speak- 
ing, a state  of  preparation.  During  this 
season  we  must  qualify  ourselves  lor  the 
jxirts  we  arc-  to  act  hereafter,  in  manhoud 
we  bear  ttie  fruit,  which  has  in  youth  bem 

planted. 
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planted.  . If  wr  have  sauntered  away  our 
youth,  wc  must  expect  to  be  ignorant 
men.  If  indolence  and  inattention  hare 
taken  an  early  possession  of  us,  they  will 
probably  incteasc  as  we  advance  in  life ; 
and  make  us  a burden  to  ourselves,  and 
useless  to  society.  If  again,  we  sutler 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  vicious  inclina- 
tions, they  Will  daily  get  new  strength, 
nnd  end  in  dissolute  lives.  But  if  we  cul- 
tivate our  minds  in  our  youth,  attain  ha- 
bit* of  attention  and  industry,  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  we  shall  tind  ourselves  well 
prepared  to  act  our  future  part*  in  life  ; 
and  what  above  all  things  ought  to  be 
our  care,  by  gaining  this  comtnupd  over 
ourselves,  we  shall  lie  more  able,  as  we 
get  forward  itt  the  world,  to  resist  every 
new  temptation,  a*  it  arises.  Gilpin. 

5 163.  Behaviour  In  Superiors. 

We  are  next  enjoined  " to  order  our- 
*el ves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  bet- 
ters." 

By  onr  betters  are  meant,  they  who  are 
in  a superior  station  of  life  to  our  own  j 
and  by  “ ordering  ourselves  lowly  and 
reverently  towards  them,"  is  meant  pav- 
ing them  that  respect  which  is  due  "to 
their  station. 

Tire  word  " betters”  indeed  includes 
two  kinds  of  |iersons,  to  whom  our  re- 
spect is  due — those  who  hare  a natural 
claim  to  it ; and  those  who  have  an  ac- 
quired one;  that  is,  a claim  arising  from 
some  particular  situation  in  lite. 

Among  the  first,  are  all  otir  superior 
relations  j not  only  parents,  but  all  other 
relations,  » ho  arc  in  a line  above  us.  AH 
these  have  a natural  claim  to  onr  irs|>rct. 

■ — There  is  a respect  also  due  from  youth 
to  age;  which  is  always  becoming,  and 
tends  to  keep  youth  within  the  bou.,d«  of 
Uiodcsty. 

To  ethers,  respect  is  due  from  those 
particular  stations  whicliarisetroin society 
and  government.  Fear  God.  says  the 
text ; and  it  adds,  “ honour  the  king." 

It  is  due  also  Irom  many  other  situa- 
tions in  life.  Employments,  honour*,  and 
even  wealth,  will  exact  it ; and  all  may 
justly  exact  it,  in  a proper  degree. 

But  it  may  here  perhaps  he  inquired, 
why  God  should  permit  litis  latter  distinc- 
tion among  men  ? Tnat  some  should  have 
mure  authority  than  others,  we  can  easily 
see,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  government ; 
but  among  men,  who  are  ail  born  equal. 


why  should  the  goods  oflife.  be  distributed 
in  so  unequal  a proportion  ? 

To  this  ittquiry,  it  may  be  answered, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  we  see  nothing  in 
this,  but  what  is  common  in  all  the  works 
of  God.  A gradation  is  every  where  ob- 
servable. Beauty,  strength,  swiftness, 
and  other  qualities,  are  varied  through 
the  creation  in  numberless  degrees.  In 
the  (pme  manner  likewise  are  varied  the 
gilts  of  fortune,  as  they  are  called.  Why 
therefore  should  one  man's  being  richer 
than  another,  surprize  us  more  than  his 
being  stronger  than  another,  or  more 
piudcnt  ? 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately 
trace  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works, 
vet  very  wise  reasons  ap|tear  for  this  va- 
riety in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  seem* 
necessary  both  in  a civil,  and  in  a moral 
light. 

In  a civil  light,  it  is  the  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  various  employment* ; oil 
which  depend  all  the  advantages  of  soci- 
ety. Like  the  stones  of  a regular  building, 
some  must  range  higher,  and  some  tower  j 
some  must  support,  and  others  be  sup- 
ported : some  will  form  the  strength  of  the 
building,  and  others  its  ornament ; but  all 
unite  in  producing  one  regular  and  pro- 
portioned whole.  If  then  different  em- 
ployments are  necessary,  of  course  differ- 
ent degrees  of  wealth,  honour,  and  con- 
sequ-nce,  must  follow  j a variety  of  dis- 
tinctions and  obligations  ; in  short,  dif- 
ferent ranks,  and  a subordination,  must 
take  place. 

Again,  in  a moral  light,  the  dispropor- 
tion of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjuncts, 
gives  a range  to  the  more  extensive  exer- 
cise of  virtue.  Some  virtues  could  hut 
faintly  exist  upon  the  plan  of  an  equality. 
If  some  did  net  abound,  there  were  little 
room  for  timpcrance:  if  some  did  not 
suiter  nerd,  tiirre  were  a*  lilt  e for  pa- 
tience. Other  virtues  again  could  hardly 
exist  at  all.  Who  could  practice  genero- 
sity, where  there  was  no  object  of  it? 
Who  humility,  where  all  ambitious  desires 
were  excluded  ? 

Since  then  Providence,  in  scattering 
these  various  gifts,  proposes  ultimately 
the  good  of  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  order,  and  " to  behave  our- 
selves lowly  and  reverently"  (not  with 
servility,  but  with  a decent  respect)  *•  to 
all  our  superiors." 

Before  I conclude  this  subject,  it  may 
G 2 he 
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be  proper  to  observe,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not 
to  suppose  happiness  and  misery  necessa- 
rily connected  witli  riches  and  poverty. 
Each  condition  hath  its  particular  sources 
both  of  pleasureand  pain,  unknown  to  the 
other.  Those  in  elevated  stations  have  a 
thousand  latent  pangs,  of  which  their  in- 
feriors have  no  idea;  while  their  inferiors 
again  have  as  many  pleasures,  which  the 
others  cannot  taste,  i speak  only  oi  such 
modes  of  happiness  or  misery  as  arise 
immediately  from  different  stations.  Of 
misery,  indeed,  from  a variety  of  other 
causes,  all  men  of  every  station  are  equal 
heirs:  cither  when  God  lays  his  hand 
u|M)i)  us  in  sickness  or  misfortune : or 
when,  by  onr  own  follies  and  vices,  we 
become  the  ministers  of  our  own  distress. 

Who  then  would  build  his  happiness 
upmi  an  elevated  station  ? Or  who  would 
envy  the  possession  of  such  happiness  in 
another!  We  know  not  with  what  various 
distresses  that  station,  which  is  the  object 
of  that  envy,  may  l*e  attended. — Besides, 
as  web  re  accountable  for  all  we  possess, 
it  may  Jie  happy  for  us  that  we  possess  so 
little.  The  means  of  happiness,  as  far  as 
station  can  procure  them,  are  commonly 
in  our  own  pow'er,  if  we  arc  not  wanting 
to  ourselves. 

ix-t  > ach  of  ns  then  do  his  duty  in  that 
station  which  Pros  deuce  basassigued  him; 
ever  remembering,  that  the  next  world 
will  soon  destroy  all  earthly  distinctions.— 
One  distinction  only  will  rema  n among 
the  sons  of  men  at  that  time — the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  ; and  this  dis- 
tinction it  is  worth  all  oar  pains  and  all 
our  ambition  to  acquire.  Gilpin. 

§ ltid.  jj gainst  wronging  our  Aiighliourt 
hj  injurious  If'ortls. 

We  are  next  instructed  “ to  hint  nobody 
by  word  or  deed — to  be  tiue  and  just  in 
all  our  dealings — to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  our  hearts — to  keep  our  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing — our  tongues 
liont  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slander- 
ing." 

lire  duties  comprehended  in  these  words 
are  a little  transposed.  What  should  class 
undo  one  head  is  brought  under  another. 
*•  To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,”  is 
the general  proposition.  The  under  parts 
• vhould  follow  : First,  "to  keep  the  tongue 
from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slander- 
ing which  is,  " to  hurt  nobody  by 
worn."  Secondly,  " to  be  true  and  just 


in  all  our  dealings  ;”  and  " to  keep  s.Uf 
bauds  from  picking  and  stealing  which 
is,  " to  hurt  nobody  by  deed."  A*  to 
the  injunction,  “ to  hear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  our  hearts,”  it  belongs  projierly 
to  neither  of  these  heads ; but  it  is  a dis- 
tinct one  by  itself.  The  duties  being 
thus  separated,  1 shall  proceed  to  explain 
them. 

And,  first,  of  injuring  our  neighbour 
by  our  " words."  This  may  be  done, 
we  find,  in  three  wavs ; by  " evil-speak- 
ing, by  lying,  and  by  slandering.'’ 

By  “ evil  speaking,”  is  meant  speaking 
ill  of  our  neighbours  ; but  upon  a suppo- 
sition, dint  this  ill  is  the  truth.  In  some 
circumstance*  it  is  certainly  riglu  to  speak 
ill  of  our  neighbour ; as  when  u c are  called 
upon  in  a court  of  justice  to  give  our  evi- 
dence; or,  when  we  can  set  any  one 
right  in  his  opinion  of  a person,  in  whom 
he  is  about  to  put  an  improper  confidence. 

Nor  can  there  hr  any  harm  in  speaking  of 
a bad  action,  which  has  bren  determined 
in  a court  of  justice,  or  is  otherwise  be- 
come notorious. 

B it  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  dis- 
alicwable  to  speak  wantonly  of  the  cha- 
racters of  oiliers  from  common  fame:  be- 
cause, in  a thousand  instances,  we  find 
that  stories,  which  have  no  better  founda- 
tion, are  misrepresented.  They  are  per- 
haps only  half  told — they  have  been  1 e :rd 
through  the  medium  of  malic-  or  envy — 
some  tavonrable  circumstance  hath  been 
omitted — some  foreign  circumstance  hath 
bren  added — some  trifling  circumstance 
hath  been  exaggerated — the  motive,  die 
provocation,  or  perhaps  the  reparation, 
hath  been  concealed — in  short,  the  repre- 
sentation of  tie  fact  is,  some  way  or  other, 
totally  different  from  the  fact  itself. 

But  even,  w hen  we  have  the  best  evi- 
dence of  a bad  action,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances before  us,  we  surely  indulge  a 
very  ill-natured  pleasure  in  spreading  the 
sIkiuic  of  an  offending  brother.  We  can 
do  no  good ; and  vi  e may  do  harm  : we 
may  w oaken  his  good  resolutions  by  ex- 
posing him  : \vc  may  harden  him  against 
thfc  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  his  first 
bad  action.  Perhaps  nobody  is  privy  to  it 
but  oursi  Ives.  Let  us  give  him  at  least  one 
trial.  Ix:t  ns  not  cast  the  first  stone. 
Which  of  our  lives  could  stand  so  strict  a 
scrutiny  ? He  only  who  is  without  sin 
himself,  can  have  any  excuse  for  treating 
his  brother  with  severity. 

Let  us  next  consider  " lying;"  which 
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is  an  intention  to  deceive  by  falsehood  in 
our  words — To  warn  us  against  lying,  we 
should  do  well  to  consider  the  folly,  the 
meanness,  and  the  wickedness  of  it. 

The  folly  of  lying  consists  in  its  defeat- 
ing its  own  purpose.  A habit  of  lying  i* 
generally  in  lire  end  detected;  and,  alter 
detection,  the  lyar,  instead  of  deceiving, 
will  not  even  be  believed  w hen  he  happens 
to  speak  the  truth.  Nay,  every  single  lye 
is  attended  with  such  a variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  lead  to  a detection,  that  it 
is  often  discovered.  The  use  generally 
nude  of  a lye,  is  V>  cover  a fault ; but  as 
the  end  is  seldom  answered,  we  only  ag- 
gravate wliat  we  wish  to  conceal.  Jn 
point  even  of  prudence,  an  honest  con- 
fession would  serve  us  better. 

The  tneaunrss  of  lying  arises  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies.  AVe  dare  not 
boldly  and  nobly  speak  the  truth ; but 
have  recourse  to  low  subterfuges,  wh'cli 
always  argue  a sordid  and  disingenuous 
mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  fashionable 
world,  the  wold  lyar  is  always  considered 
as  a term  of  peculiar  reproach. 

The  wickedness  of  lying  consists  in  its 
perverting  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
God,  the  use  of  speech,  in  making  that  a 
mischief  to  mankind,  which  was  intended 
for  a benefit . Truth  is  the  great  bond  of 
society.  Falsehood,  of  course,  tends  to 
its  dissolution.  If  one  man  may  Ire,  why 
not  another  ? And  it  there  is  no  mutual 
trust  among  men,  there  is  au  end  of  all 
intercourse  and  dealing. 

An  'equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a 
lye.  It  is  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
words  of  a double  meaning,  nr  words 
which,  literally  speaking,  are  true;  and  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  most  downright 
breach  of  truth.  When  St  Peter  asked 
Sapphirj  (in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Ads) 
" whether  her  husband  liad  sold  the  land 
for  so  much  ?“  Hie  answered  he  had  : 
and  literal!)  >he  sj*>kc  the  truth  ; for  he 
had  sold  it  lor  that  sum  included  in  a 
Ltger.  Hut  having  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive, we  fine!  the  apostle  considered  the 
equivocation  as  a lye. 

In  sltort,  it  is  the  intrntion  to  deceive, 
which  is  criminal:  the  mode  of  deception, 
like  the  vehicle  in  which  poison  is  con- 
veyed, is  of  no  consequence.  A nod,  or 
sign,  may  convey  a lye  as  t ftcclually  as 
the  most  deceitful  language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  may  be  men- 
tioned a breach  of  promise.  While  a reso- 
lution remains  in  our  own  breasts,  itis sub- 
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jecl  to  our  own  review;  but  when  we  make 
another  person  a party  with  us,  an  engage- 
ment is  made ; and  every  engagement, 
though  only  of  the  lightest  kind,  should  be 
punctually  observed.  If  we  have  added 
to  this  engagement  a solemn  promise,  the 
obligation  is  so  much  the  stronger;  and  he 
who  dors  not  think  himself  bound  by  such 
an  obligation,  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  honest  man.  A breach  of 
promise  is  still  worse  than  a lye.  A lyc  is 
simply  a breach  of  trufh  : but  a breadi  of 
promise,  is  a breach  both  of  truth  and  trust. 

Forgetfulness  is  a weak  excuse  : it  only 
shews  how  little  we  are  affected  by  so  so- 
lemn an  engagement.  Should  we  forget 
to  call  tor  a sum  of  money,  of  which  ws 
were  in  want,  at  an  appointed  time  ? Or 
do  we  think  a solemn  promise  of  less  va- 
lue than  a sum  of  money  ? 

Having  considered  evil  speaking  and 
lying,  let  ns  next  consider  slandering,  liy 
slandering,  we  mean,  injuring  our  neigh- 
bour’s character  by  falsehood.  Here  we 
still  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  injurious 
wolds.  Slandering  our  neighbour,  is  the 
greatest  injury  which  word*  can  do  hiru  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  worse  than  either  evil- 
speaking  or  lying.  The  mischief  of  tbirf 
sin  depends  on  the  value  ol  our  characters. 
All  men,  unless  they  be  past  feeling,  de- 
sire naturally  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
their  lellow-crraturcs : a g-  oil  character  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  being  ser- 
viceable either  to  ourselves  or  others;  and 
among  numbers,  the  ry  bread  they  eat 
depends  upon  it.  What  aggtavair.d  in- 
jury, therefore,  do  we  bring  upon  every 
man,  whose  name  we  slandi  r ? And,  vv  hat 
is  still  worse,  the  injury  is  irreparable.  If 
you  defraud  a man ; restore  wliat  you  took, 
and  the  injury  is  repaired.  But,  if  you 
slander  him,  it  is  nut  in  your  power  to 
shut  up  ali  the  ears,  and  all  the  mouths, 
to  u his. It  your  tale  may  have  access.  1 lie 
evil  spreads,  like  the-  winged  seeds  of  some 
noxious  plants,  which  scatter  mischief  on 
a breath  of  air,  and  disperse  it  on  every 
s.dc,  and  beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  it  may 
just  be  mentioned,  that  a slandrr  may  be 
spread  a-  a lye  may  be  told,  in  v crious 
ways.  Wc  may  do  it  by  an  insinuation, 
as  well  as  in  a direct  manner ; we  may 
spread  it  in  a secret ; or  propagate  it  un- 
der tbe  colour  of  friendship. 

I may  add  also,  that  it  is  a species  of 
slander,  and  often  a very  malignant  one, 
to  lessen  the  merits  or  exaggerate  the 
O 3 failings 
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failings  of  others ; as  it  is  likewise  to 
omit  defending  a misrepresented  charac- 
ter, or  to  let  others  bear  the  blame  of  our 
offences.  Gilpin. 

§ 163.  Against  wronging  our  Pieighlour 
by  injurious  Actions. 

Having  thus  considered  injurious  words, 
let  us  next  consider  injurious  actions.  On 
this  head  we  are  enjoined  "to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  nud  to 
be  true  and  just  in  all  our  dealings." 

As  to  thelt,  it  is  a crime  of  so  odious 
and  rile  a nature,  that  one  would  imagine 
no  person,  who  hath  had  the  least  tinc- 
ture ot  a virtuous  education,  even  though 
driven  to  necessity,  could  be  It d into  it. — 

I shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  a dissua- 
sive from  this  crime ; hut  go  on  » ith  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  in- 
junction, and  see  what  it  is  to  be  true  and 
just  in  all  our  dealings. 

Justice  is  even  still  more,  if  possible, 
the  support  of  society,  than  truth  : inas- 
much as  a man  may  be  more  injurious 
by  his  actions,  than  by  1 is  words.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  force  of 
hun  an  law  is  bent  to  restrain  injustice; 
and  the  happiness  of  every  society  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  this  restraint. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  it  we  sup- 
pose, that  every  thing  within  the  hounds  of 
law  is  justice.  Hie  law  was  intended  only 
for  bad  men;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  meshes  of  it  so  strait,  but  that  many 
very  great  enormities  will  escape.  1 he 
well  meaning  man,  therefore,  knowing 
that  the  law  was  not  nude  for  him,  con- 
sults a better  guhle— his  own  conscience, 
informed  by  rehgion.  And.  indeed,  the 
great  difference  between  the  go. „l  mid 
the  bad  man  consists  in  this : the  good 
man  will  do  nothing,  but  u bat  it  s con- 
science will  allow ; the  bad  man  will  do 
any  thing  w Inch  the  law  cannot  real h. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  endless  to  di  sc  rtbc 
the  various  ways,  in  which  a man  may 
be  dishonest  within  the  limits  ot  law. 
They  are  as  various  as  our  intercourse 
with  mankind.  Some  ot  the  most  ob- 
vious of  them  I shall  cursorily  mention. 

Jn  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has 
many  > p|«>riunities.  1 he  dilterctit  quali- 
ties ol  1 1 . c same commodity— the  tiillucnt 
inodcsofadullcratit.u — the  specious  arts  of 
vending — the  Ircrpient  ignorance  in  pur- 
chasing; and  a variety  of  other  circum- 
stance-, open  an  endless  field  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  fraud,  The  honest  fair  dealer, 


in  the  mean  time,  has  only  one  rule,  which 
is,  that  all  arts,  however  common  in  busi- 
ness, which  are  intended  to  deceive,  are 
utterly  unlawful.  It  may  be  added,  upon 
this  head,  that  if  any  one,  conscious  of 
having  been  a transgressor,  is  desirous  of 
repairing  his  fault,  restitution  is  by  all 
means  necessary ; till  that  be  done,  he 
continues  in  a course  of  injustice. 

Again,  in  matters  of  contract,  a man 
has  many  opportunities  of  being  dishonest 
within  the  bound-  ot'  law.  He  may  he 
strict  in  observing  tire  letter  of  an  agree- 
ment, when  the  equitable  meaning  re- 
quires a taxer  interpretation  : or,  he  can 
take  the  laxer  interpretation,  when  it 
sen  es  his  purpose ; and  at  the  loop-hole 
of  some  ambiguous  expression  exclude 
the  literal  meaning,  though  it  be  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one. 

Hie  same  iniquity  appears  in  withhold- 
ing trom  another  his  just  right ; or  in 
putt.ng  him  to  expence  in  recovering  it. 
The  movements  of  the  law  are  slow  ; and 
in  many  cases  cannot  be  otherwise;  but 
he  who  takes  the  advantage  of  this  to  in- 
jure his  neighbour,  proves  himself  an  un- 
doubted knave. 

It  is  a species  of  the  same  kind  of  injus- 
tice to  withhold  a tie  bt,  when  wo  have  abi- 
lity to  pay ; or  to  rttti  into  debt,  when 
we  have  not  that  ability.  The  fortnetsean 
proceed  only  Irnm  a bad  disposition  ; the 
latter  front  suffering  our  desires  to  exceed 
our  station.  Some  are  excused,  on  this 
head , a.  men  of  generous  principles,  which 
they  cannot  confine.  Rut  what  is  their 
generosity  ? They  assist  otie  man  by  in- 
juring another.  And  what  good  arises  to 
society  from  hence  1 Such  |iersons  cannot 
acton  pi iuciplc;  and  «c  tit cd  not  hesitate 
to  rank  them  with  those,  who  run  into 
debt  to  gratify  their  own  selfish  inclina- 
tions. One  man  desires  the  elegancies  of 
life ; another  desires  what  he  thinks  au 
equal  good,  the  reputation  of  generosity. 

Oppression  is  another  species  ot  injus- 
tice; by  vvliii  b,  in  a thousand  ways, 
under  the  cover  of  law,  ue  may  take  the 
advantage  of  thcsu)ieriority  ol  our  power, 
cjtl  cr  to  crush  au  iuiciior,or  humble  hitn 
to  our  designs. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A loan,  we 
know,  claims  a legal  return.  And  is  the 
obligation  less,  it,  instead  of  a loan,  you 
receive  a kindness  ? Hie  law,  indeed, 
says  nothing  on  this  point  of  immorality ; 
but  an  hottest  conscience  will  be  veiy  loud 
in  the  condemnation  ot  it. 

We 
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We  may  be  unjust  also  in  our  resent-  The  emotions  of  envy  are  generally  cooler, 
tnent;  by  carrying  it  beyond  wh.it  reason  ami  less  violent,  than  those  which  arts* 
aid  religion  prescribe.  from  the  resentment  of  injury;  so  that 

Hut  ii  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  envy  is  seldom  so  mischievous  in  its  eiTeclS 
various  ways,  in  w hich  injustice  discovers  as  revenge:  but  with  regard  to  ourselves, 
itself.  J it  truth,  almost  every  omission  of  it  is  altogether  as  bad,  and  full  as  destruc* 
duty  may  be  resolved  into  injustice.  five  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  What  is 
The  next  precept  is,  '•  to  bear  no  ma-  the  religion  of  that  man,  who  insttad  of 
lice  or  hatred  in  oar  hearts."  thanking  Heaven  for  the  blessings  he  re- 

lire  malice  attd  hatred  of  our  hearts  ceivcs,  is  Iretting  himself  continually  with 
arise,  in  the  first  place,  from  injurious  a disagreeablecomparison between  himself 
treatment;  and  surely  no  man,  when  he  and  some  other  ? He  cannot  enjoy  what 
is  injured,  can  at  tint  help  leeling  that  he  he  has,  because  another  has  more  wraith, 
is  so.  But  Christianity  requires,  that  we  a fairer  fame,  or  pet  haps  more  merit,  than 
should  subdue  these  feelings,  as  soon  as  himself.  He  is  miserable,  because  others 
possible  ; “ and  not  sutler  the  sun  to  go  are  happy. 

down  upon  our  wrath."  Various  are  the  But  to  omit  the  wickedness  of  envy,  . 
passago  of  Scripture,  which  inculcate  the  how  absurd  and  foolish  is  it,  in  a world 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Indeed  no  |>oint  where  we  must  necessarily  expect  much 
is  more  laboured  than  this ; and  with  rca-  real  misery,  to  be  perniciously  inventive 
son,  because  no  temper  is  more  productive  in  producing  it ! 

of  evil,  both  to  ourselves  and  others,  than  Besides,  what  ignorance  I we  see  only 
a malicious  one.  The  sensations  ot  a mind  the  glaring  outside  of  things.  Under  all 
burning  with  revenge  are  beyond  descrip-  that  envied  glare,  many  unseen  distresses 
lion;  and  as  we  arc  at  these  seasons  very  may  lurk,  from  which  our  station  may  be 
tmable  to  judge  coolly,  and  of  course  habic  free:  for  our  merciful  Creator  seen  s to 
to  carry  our  resentment  too  tar,  the  couss-  have  bestowed  happiness,  as  tar  as  station 
quence  is,  that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a is  concerned,  with  great  equality  among 
thousand  things,  which  can  never  tie  all  his  creatures. 

atoned  tor,  mid  of  which  we  may  repent  In  conclusion,  therefore,  lei  it  be  ibe 
as  long  as  we  five.  great  object  of  our  attention,  and  the  sub- 

Rcsidcs,  one  act  draws  on  another;  and  ject  of  our  prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  ot  all 
retaliation  keeps  the  quarrel  alive.  The  this  cursed  intrusion  of  evil  thoughts— 
gospel,  therefore,  ever  gVacious  and  kind  whether  they  proceed  from  malice,  or 
toman,  in  all  its  precepts,  enjoins  us  to  front  an  envious  temper.  Let  all  onr  ma- 
rlieck  all  those  violent  emotions,  and  to  iicious  thoughts  sol  ten  into  charity  and 
leave  our  cause  in  the  hands  of  God.  benevolence;  and  let  us  " forgive  one  an- 
“ Vengeance  is  mine,  I wilt  repay,  saidi  other,  as  God,  lor  Christ’s  sake,  bas  tor* 
the  Lord and  he  who,  in  opposition  to  given  us."  As  lor  our  envious  thoughts, 
tins  precept,  takes  vengeance  into  his  own  as  far  as  they  relate  to  externals,  let  men* 
hands, and  cherishes  the  malice  and  h died  subside  in  humility  .acquiescence,  and  sub- 
of  his  heart,  may  assure  himself  that  he  mission  to  the  will  of  God.  And  when  we 
has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a Christian.  These  are  tempted  to  envy  the  gooa  qualities  of 
pa-cepts,  perhaps,  may  not  entirely  agree  others,  let  us  spurn  so  base  a conception, 
with  nuntern  principles  ot  honour:  but  and  change  it  into  a generous  emulation— 
let  the  man  ot  honour  see  to  that.  1 lie  into  an  endeavour  to  laisc  ourselves  to  an 
tnavins  ot  the  woild  cannot  change  the  equality  with  our  rival,  not  to  depress  him 
truth  of  the  gospel.  to  a level  with  us.  Gilpin. 

Nay,  even  m recovering  our  just  right,  . 

or  in  pursuing  a criminal  to  justice,  we  § ' Gullet  to  Ourseh'es. 

should  lake  cate  that  it  be  not  done  in  the  Thus  far  the  duties  we  have  considered 

spirit  ot  retaliation  and  icvcnge.  It  these  come  most  properly  under  the  head  of 
lie  our  motives,  though  we  make  the  law  those  which  we  owe  to  our  neighbour; 
our  instrument,  we  are  equally  gm  ly.  what  follows,  relates  rather  to  o.irsc.ies, 
Buibesidts  injurious  treatment,  the  ma-  On  this  head, we  aie  instructed  “ to  keep 
lice  and  hatred  ot  our  hearts  have  often  our  bodies  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
another  source,  and  that  is  envy:  and  thus  chastity." 

in  the  Litany,  “envy,  malice,  and  hatred,"  Though  our  souls  should  he  our  great 
are  all  joiued  together  with  great  propriety,  concern,  yet,  as  they  are  nearlj  connected 
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with  our  bodies,  and  as  (he  impurity  of  considering  (lie  many  bad  consequences 
the  one  contaminates  (be  other,  a great  de-  which  attend  a breach  of  temperance.— 
gree  of  moral  attention  is,  of  course,  due  Young  mrn,  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
to  our  bodies  also.  do  not  consider  these  things  ; but  as  age 

As  our  first  station  is  in  this  world,  to  comes  on,  and  different  maladies  begin  to 
which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  they  appear,  they  may  perhaps  re|>em  they  did 
are  formed  with  such  appetites  as  are  re-  not  a little  earlier  practise  the  rules  of 
quisitc  to  our  commodious  living  in  it ; temperance. 

and  the  rule  given  us  is,  “ to  use  the  world  in  a moral  and  religious  light,  the  con- 
bo  as  not  to  abuse  it."  St  Paul,  by  a beau-  sequences  ol'  intemperance  arc  still  worse, 
tiful  allusion,  calls  our  bodies  the  " tern-  To  enjoy  a comfortable  meal,  when  it 
pies  of  the  Holy  Ghost by  which  he  comes  before  us,  is  allowable ; but  he  who 
means  to  impress  us  with  a strong  idea  of  suffers  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures 
their  dignity ; and  to  deter  us  from  de-  of  eating,  and  makes  them  the  employ- 
basing,  by  low  pleasures,  what  should  be  ment  of  his  thoughts,  lias  at  least  opened 
the  scat  of  so  much  purity.  To  youth  one  source  of  mental  corruption  f. 
these  cautions  are.  above  measure  necessary.  After  all,  be  who  would  most  perfectly 

because  their  passions  and  appetites  are  enjoy  tile  pleasures  of  the  table , such  is 
strong;  their  reason  and  judgment  weak,  they  are,  must  hx«k  for  them  within  the 
They  are  prone  to  pleasure,  and  void  of  rules  of  temperance.  The  palate,  accus- 
reflection.  How,  therefore,  these  young  tomed  to  satiety,  hath  lost  its  tone  ; and 
adventurer*  in  life  may  best  steer  their  the  greatest  sensualists  have  been  brought 
course,  and  use  this  sinful  world  so  as  not  to  confess,  that  the  coarsest  fare,  w ith  an 
to  abuse  it,  is  a consideration  well  worth  appetite  kept  in  order  by  lemtscrancc,  af* 
their  attention.  Let  us  then  see  under  fords  a more  delicious  repast,  than  the  most 
what  regulations  their  appetites  should  be  luxurious  meal  without  it. 
restrained.  As  temperance  relates  chiefly  to  rating. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance,  is  soberness  or  sobriety  relates  properly  to 
meant  avoiding  excess  in  eating,  with  re-  drinking.  And  here  file  same  observations 
gard  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recur.  The  strictest,  and  perhaps  the  best 
our  food.  We  should  neither  eat  more  rule,  is  merely  to  satisfy  file  end  of  drink- 
tlian  our  stomachs  can  well  bear ; nor  be  ing.  But  if  a little  mole  indulgence  be 
nice  and  delicate  in  our  eating.  taken,  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  great- 

To  preserve  the  body  in  health  is  the  est  eircumspectifln. 
end  of  eating  ; and  they  who  regulate  With  regard  to  youth,  indeed,  1 should 
themselves  merely  by  this  end,  w ho  cat  be  inclined  to  great  strictness  on  this  bead, 
without  choice  or  distinction,  paying  no  In  eating,  if  they  cat  of  proper  and  simple 
regard  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  observe  food,  they  cannot  easily  err.  Their  grow- 
perhaps  the  best  rule  of  temperance.  1 hey  ing  limbs,  and  strong  exercise,  require 
go  rather  indeed  licyond  temperance,  and  larger  supplies  titan  full-grown  bodies, 
may  be  called  abstemious  A man  may  w hich  must  lx-  kept  in  order  by  a more 
be  temperate,  and  yet  allow  himself  a little  rigid  temperance.  Hut  it'  more  indulgence 
more  indulgence.  Great  care,  however,  is  be  allow  ed  them  in  rating,  less,  study, 
here  necessary ; and  the  more,  as  perhaps  should  in  drinking.  W ith  stniug  liquors 
no  precise  rule  can  be  aAixcd,  after  we  of  every  kind  they  have  nothing  to  do ; 
have  | erased  the  first  great  limit,  atid  let  and  if  they  should  totally  abstain  on  this 
the  palate  loose  among  variety*.  Our  head,  it  were  so  much  file  better.  The 
own  discretion  must  be  our  guide,  which  languor  which  attends  age £,  requires,  per- 
w ould  be  constantly  kept  awake  by  baps,  now  and  then,  some  aids ; but  the 

* Nam  van*  res, 

I7t  noeeant  homini,  credas  memur  illius  csct, 

Qua:  simplex  olim  ci!: i sclent.  At  simul  assis 
Miscun  is  diva,  simul  eonehylia  turdi* 

Dulcia  sc  in  bilemvertent,  stuinachoquc  turn. ilium 

J anita  fun l pituita. 

t ■ Corpus  onustum 

He sternis  sitiis,  animuni  qncqtlv  prxyravat  ana, 

Atquo  alh-it  htuno  divina:  particulum  aura. 

| Ubivc 

Ac  cedant  anni,  « traetari  mollitu  xtss 
lizibmlu  volet. 
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BOOK  I.  MORAL 

Ipiritl  of  youth  want  no  recruits : a little 
test  is  sufficient 

As  to  the  had  consequences  derived 
from  excessive  drinking,  besides  filling  the 
blood  with  bloated  and  vicious  humours, 
tuid  debauching  the  purity  of  the  mind,  as 
in  llie  case  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is  at- 
tended with  tins  peculiar  evil,  the  loss  of 
<mr  senses.  Hence  follow  frequent  incon- 
s ciiicnecs  and  mortifications.  We  expose 
our  follies — we  betray  our  secrets — we  are 
often  imposed  upon — we  qnarrei  with  our 
friends — we  lay  oursc It  es  open  to  out  ene- 
mies ; and,  in  short,  make  ourselt*  s the 
objects  of  contempt,  and  the  topics  of  ri- 
dicule to  all  our  acquaintance. — Nor  is  it 
only  the  act  of  intox’cation  which  deprives 
cs  of  our  reason  during  the  prevalence  of 
it  ; the  habit  of  drunkenness  soon  besots 
and  impairs  the  understanding,  and  rentiers 
us  at  all  times  less  fit  for  the  offices  of  life. 

We  are  next  enjoined  “ to  keep  our 
bodies  in  chastity.”  '•  flee  youthful  lasts," 
says  the  apostle,  “ which  war  against  the 
soul."  And  there  is  surely  nothing  which 
carries  on  a war  against  the  soul  more  suc- 
cessfully. Wherever  wc  have  a catalogue 
in  Scripture  (and  we  have  many  such  cata- 
logues) of  those  sins  which  in  a peculiar 
manner  debauch  the  mind,  these  youthful 
lusts  have  always,  under  some  denomina- 
tion, a place  among  them  — To  keep  our- 
selves free  from  all  contagion  of  this  kind, 
let  us  endeavour  to  preset  s e a purity  in  our 
thoughts — our  words — and  our  actions. 

first,  let  tts  preserve  a purity  in  our 
thoughts.  These  dark  recesses,  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  cannot  reach,  are  the  re- 
c-ptacles  of  these  y outhful  lusts.  Here 
they  find  their  first  encouragement.  The 
entrance  of  such  impure  ideas  perhaps  wc 
e.uinot  always  prevent.  We  may  always, 
however,  prevent  cherishing  them  r we 
may  always  present  their  nuking  an  im- 
pression upon  us:  the  drsil  may  be  cast 
out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind,  that  even 
into  these  dark  abodes  the  eve  of  Heaven 
can  penetrate  : tliat  every  thought  of  our 
hearts  is  open  to-thal  God,  before  vs  horn 
wc  must  one  day  stand  ; and  that  how- 
ever secretly  wc  may  indulge  these  impure 
ideas,  at  the  great  day  of  account  they 
will  certainly  appear  in  an  awful  detail 
against  us. 

let  us  remember  again,  that  if  our 
Itodirs  be.  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
our  stands  are  tlic  very  sanctuaries  of  those 
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temples : and  if  there  be  any  weight  'n  the 
apostle's  arguments,  against  polluting  our 
bodies,  it  urges  with  double  force  against 
polluting  onr  minds. 

But,  above  all  other  considerations,  it 
behoves  us  most  to  keep  our  thoughts 
pure,  because  they  are  the  fountains  from 
which  our  words  and  actions  flow  11  Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  tlte  mouth 
speaketh."  Obscene  words  and  actions  are 
only  bad  thoughts  matured,  and  spring  as 
naturally  from  them  as  the  plant  from  its 
seed.  It  is  the  same  vicious  depravity  car- 
ried a step  farther,  and  only  shews  a more 
confirmed  and  a more  miscliici  mis  degree 
of  guilt.  While  we  kcep-our  impurities 
in  our  thoughts,  they  debauch  ouly  our- 
selves: bad  enough,  it  is  true.  But  when 
we  proceed  to  u ords  and  actions,  wc  let 
our  impurities  loose : we  spread  the  conta- 
gion, and  become  the  corrupters  of  others. 

Let  it  be  our  first  cart,  therefore,  to 
keep  our  thoughts  pure.  If  we  do  this,  our 
words  and  actions  will  be  pure  of  course. 
And  that  we  may  be  the  I setter  enabled  to 
do  it,  let  us  use  such  helps  as  reason  and 
religion  prescribe.  Let  us  avoid  all  com- 
pany, and  all  books,  that  have  a tendency 
to  corrupt  our  minds ; and  every  thing  tliat 
can  inflame  our  passions.  He  wlio  allows 
himself  in  these  tilings,  holds  a parley  with 
vice;  which  will  infallibly  debauch  him 
in  die  end,  if  he  do  not  take  the  alarm  in 
time,  and  break  off  such  dalliance. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular 
care,  ami  that  is,  in  ver  to  be  unemployed. 
Ingenious  amusements  are  of  great  use  in 
filling  up  the  vacuities  of  our  lime.  Idle 
wc  should  never  be.  A vacant  mind  is  an 
imitation  to  vice.  Gilpin. 

§ 167-  On  coveting  and  desiring  other 
Men’s  Goods. 

We  are  forbidden  next,  “ to  covet,  or 
desire  odicr  men's  goods." 

There  are  two  great  paths  of  vice,  into 
which  bad  men  commonly  strike ; that  of 
unlawful  pleasure,  and  that  of  unlawful 
gain. — The  path  of  unlawful  pleasure  we 
have  just  examined  ; and  have  seen  the 
danger  of  obeying  the  headstrong  impulse 
of  our  appetite*. — We  have  considered  also 
an  immoderate  love  of  gain,  and  have  seen 
dishorn  sty  and  fraud  in  a variety  of  shapes. 
But  wc  have  yet  viewed  them  only  as  they 
relate  to  society.  We  have  viewed  only 
the  outward  action.  The  rule  baforc  us, 
“ We  must  not  covet,  nor  desire  other 

men's 
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men's  goods,"  comes  a step  nearer  home, 
and  considers  tiic  motive  which  governs 
the  action. 

Covetousness,  or  titer  love  of  money,  is 
called  in  Scripture  11  the  root  of  ail  evil  ;" 
and  it  is  cal'cd  so  tor  t wo  reasons ; because 
it  makes  us  wicked,  and  because  itmal.es 
us  miserable. 

First,  it  makes  us  wicked.  When  it 
once  gets  possession  of  the  heart,  it  will  let 
no  good  principle  flourish  near  it.  Most 
vices  nave  their  fits;  andwhen  I he  violence 
of  the  passiou  is  s[»-nt,  there  is  some  inter- 
val of  calm.  The  vicious  appetite  cannot 
always  run  riot.  It  is  fatigued  at  least  by 
its  ow  n impetuosity ; and  it  is  possible, 
that  in  this  moment  of  tranquillity,  a whis- 
per from  virtue  may  be  beard.  Rut  in 
avarice,  there  is  rarely  intermission.  It 
hangs  like  a dead  ucight  upon  the  soul, 
alw  ays  pulling  it  to  earth.  We  might  as 
well  expect  to  see  a plnnt  grow  tipon  a flint, 
as  a virtue  in  the  heart  of  a miser. 

It  makes  us  miserable  as  well  as  w h fced. 
The  cares  and  lire  fears  of  avarice  are  pro- 
verbial ; and  it  must  needs  be  that  hr,  who 
depends  for  happiness  on  what  is  liable  to 
a thousand  accidents,  must  of  course  fe  el 
as  many  distresses,  and  almost  as  many 
disappointments.  The  good  man  dtp  nds 
for  happiness  on  something  more  perma- 
nent ; and  if  his  worldly  affair-.  go  ill,  his 
great  dependence  is  still  left*.  But  as 
wealth  is  the  god  w hicli  the  cos  clous  man 
worships  (for  “covetousness,"  we  are 
told.  " is  idolatry")  a disappointment  here 
is  a disappointment  indeed.  Be  he  ever 
so  prosperous,  his  wealth  cannot  secure 
him  against  the  evils  of  mortality ; against 
that  time  when  he  must  give  up  all  he 
values  ; when  his  bargains  of  advantage 
will  be  over,  and  nothing  kit  but  tears 
and  despair. 

But  even  a desiring  frame  of  mind, 
though  it  be  not  carried  to  such  a length, 
is  always  productive  of  misery.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  While  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  he  continually  in  quest  of  what 
wc  'rave  not,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
be  happy  with  what  wc  have.  In  a word, 
to  abridge  our  wants  as  much  as  possible, 
trot  (u  increase  them,  is  the  truest  happi- 
ness. 

Wc  arc  much  mistaken,  however,  if  wc 
think  the  man  w ho  boards  up  bis  money 


is  the  only  covetous  man.  The  prodigal, 
though  he  differ  in  his  end,  may  be  as 
avaricious  in  his  means)  The  former 
denies  himself  every  comfort ; the  latter 
grasps  at  every  pleasure.  Both  characters 
are  equally  bad  in  different  extremes. 
The  miser  is  more  detestable  in  the  eyes  of 
tile  world,  because  be  enters  into  none  of 
its  joys ; but  it  is  a question,  which  is  more 
wretched  in  himself,  or  more  pernicious 
to  society. 

As  cot  etousness  is  esteemed  the  vice  s>f 
age,  every  appearance  of  it  among  young 
persons  ought  particularly  to  be  discou- 
raged ; because  it  it  gels  ground  at  this 
early  period,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  it 
may  not  afterwards  proceed.  And  yet, 
oil  the  other  side,  there  may  he  great  dan- 
ger of  encouraging  (he  opposite  extreme. 
As  it  is  certainly  right,  under  projier  re- 
strictions, both  to  save  our  money’,  aud  to 
spend  it,  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  fix 
the  due  bounds  on  each  side.  But  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  raise  these  nice  li- 
mits betwr  cn  extremes.  Every  man’s  case, 
iu  a thousand  citcumstanccs,  differs  from 
his  neighbour's ; and  as  no  rue  can  be 
fi  xcd  for  all,  every  man  of  course,  in  these 
disquisitions,  must  be  lrit  to  his  own  con- 
science. We  are  indeed  vt  ry  ready  to 
give  our  opinions  how  others  ought  to 
act.  We  can  adjust  with  great  nicely  what 
is  proper  fur  them  to  do;  and  point  out 
their  mistakes  with  much  precision;  while 
nothing  is  necessary  to  us,  but  to  act  as 
properly  as  we  can  ourselves;  observing 
as  just  a mean  as  possible  between  prodi- 
gality and  avarice  ; and  applying,  in  all 
ourditficullirs,  to  the  wordol  God,  where 
these  great  land-marks  of  morality  are  the 
most  accurately  fixed. 

Wc  have  now  taken  a view  of  what  is 
prohibited  in  our  commerce  with  man- 
kind t,  let  us  next  see  what  is  enjoined. 
(We  are  still  proceeding  with  those  duties 
which  wc  owe  to  ourselves).  Instead  of 
spending  onr  fortune  therefore  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasu:  e,  or  increasing  it  by  unlawful 
gain  ; wc  arc  required  “ to  karu  and  la- 
bour truly  (that  is,  boucstly)  to  get  our 
own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  iu  that  slate 
of  life  into -which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  us." — ' These  words  will  be  siitfici- 
entiy  explained  by  considering,  first,  that 
we  all  have  some  station  in  life — some 


• Sxviat,  atque  nuvoi  movent  for  tuns  tum..ltuj; 

Quantum  liinc  imminuct  ? Hon  Sat. 

f Alieni  appeteni,  iui  profuiui.  S*i.  dc  Cr  al. 
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particular  duties  to  discharge ; and  se- 
condly. in  what  manner  we  ought  to 
discharge  them. 

First,  that  man  was  not  born  to  be  idle, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  active  spirit  that 
ajipears  in  every  part  of  nature.  Every 
thing  is  alive;  every  thing  contributes  to 
the  general  good ; even  the  very  inanimate 
parts  of  the  creation,  plants,  stones,  me- 
tals, cannot  be  called  totally  inactive,  but 
bear  their  part  likewise  in  tire  general  use- 
fulness. if  then  every  part,  even  of  ina- 
nimate nature,  be  thus  employed,  surely 
we  cannot  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  that  man,  who  is 
the  most  capable  of  employing  himself 
properly,  should  he  the  only  creature 
without  employment. 

Again,  that  man  was  horn  fur  active 
life,  is  plain  from  the  neees.ity  of  labour. 
If  it  had  not  been  necessary,  God  would 
not  ori  'toady  have  imposed  it.  But  with- 
out it  the  body  would  become  enervated, 
and  the  mind  corrupted.  Idleness,  there- 
fore, is  justly  esteemed  the  origin  both  of 
disease  and  vice.  So  that  it  labour  and 
employ  mem,  either  of  body  or  mind,  had 
no  use,  but  what  respected  ourselves, 
they  would  be  highly  proper  : but  they 
hue  farther  use. 

1 lie  necessity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
want  that  all  men  have  of  the  assistance  of 
ethos.  If  so,  this  assistance  should  be 
mutual ; every  man  should  contribute  i it 
part.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  is 
proper  there  should  be  different  stations 
in  the  win  Id — that  some  should  he  placed 
high  in  life,  and  other*  low.  The  lowest, 
w«  know,  cannot  be  exempt  front  labour; 
and  the  highest  ought  not ; though  their 
labour,  according  to  their  station,  will  be 
nt  a different  kind  Some,  wc  see,  “ must 
labour  (as  the  catechism  phrases  it)  to  get 
their  own  living  ; and  otlicu  should  do 
their  duty  iu  that  stale  of  life,  whatever 
that  slate  is,  unto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  them.”  All  are  assist!  d : all 
should  assist.  God  distributes,  we  read, 
v.iriou«  talents  among  nten  ; to  some  he 
gives  live  talents,  to  others  two,  and  to 
others  one  : but  it  is  expected,  we  find, 
that  notwithstanding  this  inequality,  each 
should  employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to 
the  best  advantage  : and  be  who  received 
five  talents  was  under  the  same  obligation 
of  improving  them,  as  he  who  had  re- 
ceived only  one ; and  would,  if  he  had 
hid  hts  talents  in  the  earth,  have  been 
punished,  in  proportion  to  the  abuse. 


Every  man,  even  in  the  highest  station, 
may  tind  a proper  employment,  both  for 
hi*  time  and  fortune,  if  he  please:  and  he 
may  assure  himself  that  God,  by  placing 
him  in  that  station,  never  meant  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  common  obligations  of 
society,  and  give  him  a licence  to  spend 
his  life  in  ease  and  pleasure.  God  meant 
assuredly,  that  he  should  bear  his  part  in 
the  general  commerce  of  life — that  he 
should  consider  himself  not  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  a member  of  the  community; 
the  interests  of  which  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  support  with  all  bis  power  ;— 
and  that  his  elevated  station  gives  him  tto 
other  pre-emincuce  than  that  of  being  (he 
more  extensively  useful. 

Having,  thus  seen,  that  we  have  all 
some  station  in  life  to  support — some 
particular  dutjes  to  discharge ; lei  us  now 
see  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  dis- 
charge them. 

Wc  have  an  easy  rule  given  us  in  Scrip- 
t ure  on  this  head;  that  all  ottr  duties  in 
life  should  be  performed  “ as  to  the  (ami. 
and  not  unto  man  that  is,  we  should 
consider  our  stations  in  life  as  trusts ’re- 
posed in  us  by  our  Maker;  and  as  such 
should  discharge  the  dutio:, of  them.  What, 
though  no  worldly  trust  be  reposed  ? What, 
though  wc  are  accountable  to  nobody 
upon  earth  ? Can  we  therefore  suppose 
ourselves  in  reality  less  accountable  ? Call 
we  suppose  that  God.  for  no  reason  that 
we  can  divine,  has  singled  us  out,  and 
given  us  a large  proportion  of  the  t!  ings  of 
this  world  (u  hi  r others  around  us  arc  in 
need)  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  squan- 
der it  away  upon  ourselves?  To  God  un- 
doubtedly we  are  accountable  for  every 
blessing  we  enjoy.  What  mean,  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  talents  given,  and  the  use  as- 
signed ; but  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages with  which  they  are  attended  ? 

It  matters  not  whether  these  advantages 
lie  an  inheritance,  or  an  acquisition  ; still 
they  are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to 
their  rank  in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  should 
live ; human  distinctions  require  it  ; and 
in  doing  this  properly,  every  one  around 
will  be  benefited.  Utility  sfiQuld  be  con- 
sidered in  all  our  expences.  Even  the 
very  amusements  of  a man  of  furtune 
should  be  founded  in  it. 

I n short,  it  is  the  constant  injanction  of 
scripture, in  whalcverstation  we  are  placed, 
to  consider  ourselves  as  God's  servants, 
and  as  acting  immediately  under  his  eye. 
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not  expecting  oor  reward  among  men, 
but  from  our  great  Matter  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. This  sanctifies,  in  a manner,  all  our 
actions  ; it  places  the  little  difficulties  of 
our  station  in  the  light  of  God's  appoint- 
ments ; and  turns  the  most  common  du- 
ties of  life  into  acts  of  religion.  Gilpin. 

$ 168.  On  the  Sacrn  merit  nf  Bap  turn. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  next  con- 
sidered ; in  which,  if  we  consider  the 
inward  grace,  we  shall  see  how  apt!}-  the 
sign  represents  it. — The  inward  grace,  or 
thing  signified,  we  are  told,  is  ” a death 
unto  sin,  and  a new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness by  which  is  meant  that  great  re- 
novation of  nature,  that  purity  of  heart, 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  intendrd  to 
producr.  And  surely  there  cannot  be  a 
more  significant  sign  of  this  than  water, on 
account  of  its  cleat. sing  nature.  As  water 
refreshes  the  body,  and  purifies  it  from  all 
contracted  filth ; it  aptly  represents  that 
renovation  of  nature  which  cleanses  the 
soul  from  the  impurities  of  sin.  Water, 
indeed,  among  the  ancients,  was  more 
adapted  to  the  thing  signified,  than  it  is  at 
present  among  ns.  They  used  immersion 
in  baptizing : so  that  the  child  being  dip- 
ped into  the  water,  and  raised  out  again, 
baptism  with  them  was  more  significant 
of  a new  birth  unto  righteousness.  But 
though  we,  in  these  colder  climates,  think 
immersion  an  unsafe  practice;  yet  the 
original  meaning  it  still  supposed. 

It  is  next  asked,  What  is  required  of 
those  who  are  baptized  ? To  this  wc  an- 
swer, " Repentance,  wltcreby  they  for- 
sake sin  ; and  faith,  whereby  they  sted- 
fastly  believe  the  promises  of  God,  made 
to  litem  in  that  sacrament." 

The  primitive  church  was  extremely 
strict  on  this  head.  In  those  times,  before 
Christianity  was  established,  when  adults 
offered  themselves  to  baptism,  no  one  w as 
admitted,  till  he  had  given  a very  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  repentance  ; and 
till,  on  good  grounds,  le  could  profess  his 
■faith  in  Christ : and  it  was  afterwards 
expected  from  him,  that  he  should  prove 
his  faith  and  repentance-,  by  a regular  obe- 
dience during  tire  future  part  of  Iris  life. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  expected  at 
baptism  ; it  is  a very  natural  question. 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

Why  then  are  infants  baptized,  when,  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age,  they  can  give 
no  ev  idence  of  either  ? 

Whether  infants  should  be  admitted  to 
baptism, or  w hether  that  sacrament  should 
be  deferred  till  years  of  discretion  ; is  3 
question  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
bath  been  agitated  with  some  animosity. 
Ourcborcli  by  no  means  looks  upon  bap- 
tism as  neces  ary  to  the  infant'ssalv.  lion  *. 
No  man  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity can  conceive,  that  God  w ill  leave 
the  salvation  of  so  many  innocent  souls  in 
the  hands  of  others.  But  the  practice  is 
considered  as  founded  upon  the  usage  of 
the  earliest  times:  and  the  church  observ- 
ing. that  circumcision  was  1 he  introductory 
rite  to  lire  Jewish  covenant ; and  that  bap- 
tism was  intended  tosuccerd  circumcision ; 
it  naturally  supposes,  that  baptism  should 
be  administered  to  infants, as  circumcision 
was.  The  church,  however,  in  this  case, 
hath  provided  S|  onsors,  who  make  a pro- 
fession of  obedience  in  the  child's  name. 
But  the  nature  and  office  of  this  proxy 
hath  been  already  examined,  muter  the 
be„d  of  our  baptismal  vow.  Gilpin. 

§ l6y.  On  the  Saerament  nf  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  first  question  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  institution  : *•  Why  was 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  or- 
dained ?" 

It  was  ordained,  we  are  informed,—— 
" tor  the  continual  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ ; and  of' 
the  benefits  which  wc  receive  thereby .“ 

In  examining  a sacrament  in  general, 
we  have  already  seen,  that  both  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  were  originally 
instituted  as  the  means  “ of  receiving  the 
grace  of  God ; and  as  pledges  to  assure 
us  thereof." 

But  besides  the  primary  ends,  they  have 
each  a secondary  one ; in  representing  the 
two  most  impoitant  truths  of  religion; 
which  gives  them  more  force  and  influence. 
Baptism,  we  have  seen,  represents  that 
renovation  of  our  sinful  nature,  which 
the  gospel  wits  intended  to  introduce : 
and  the  peculiar  end,  w hich  the  Lord's 
supper  had  in  view,  was  the  sacrifice 
of  the  death  of  Christ ; with  all  the  bc- 


• Hie  catechism  asserts  the  sraramenfs  to  be  only  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  excepting 
particular  casts.  Where  the  use  of  them  is  intentionally  rejected,  it  is  certainly  criminal. — The 
Quakers  indeed  reject  than  on  principle  : but  though  wc  may  wonder  both  at  their  logic  and 
wiriu'tv,  wc  should  be  sorry  tu  include  them  in  an  anathema. 
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ntfits  which  arise  from  it — the  remission 
of  our  sins — and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  God.  " This  do,"  said  our 
Saviour  (alluding  to  the  passovcr,  which 
the  Lord's  supper  was  designed  to  super- 
sede) not  as  hitherto,  in  memory  of  your 
deliverance  from  Egypt ; but  in  memory 
of  that  greater  deliverance,  of  which  the 
other  wa»  only  a type : “ Do  it  in  remem- 
brance of  rue.” 

The  outward  part,  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  “ bread  and  wine" — the  things 
signified  are  the  ■'  body  and  blood  of 
Const.'' — In  examining  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  I endeavoured  to  shew,  how  very 
apt  a symbol  water  is  in  th3t  ceremony. 
Bread  and  wine  also  are  symbols  equally 
apt  in  representing  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chriat : ami  in  the  use  of  these  particular 
symbols,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
our  Saviour  had  an  eye  to  the  Jewish 
pfssover ; iu  which  h was  a custom  to 
drink  wine,  and  to  eat  bread.  He  might 
have  instituted  any  other  apt  symbols  for 
the  same  purpose  ; but  it  was  his  usual 
[it  act  ice,  through  the  whole  system  of  his 
institution,  to  make  it,  in  every  part,  as 
familiar  as  possible:  and  for  this  reason  he 
seems tohave  chosen  such  symbols  as  were 
then  in  use;  that  he  might  give  as  little 
offence  as  possible  in  a matter  of  indif- 
ference. 

As  our  Saviour,  in  the  institution  of  his 
supper,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  be  received ; it  is  certainly  a great 
error  in  papists,  to  deny  the  cup  to  l he 
laity.  1 hey  say,  indeed,  that,  as  both 
flesh  and  blood  are  united  in  the  substance 
of  the  human  body ; so  are  they  in  the 
sacramental  bread ; which,  according  to 
them,  is  changed,  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 
transubstantiated  into  the  real  body  of 
Christ.  If  they  have  no  other  reason,  why 
do  lliry  administer  wine  to  the  clergy } 
The  clergy  might  participate  equally  of 
both  in  the  bread. — But  the  plain  truth  is, 
they  are  desirous,  by  this  invention,  to  add 
an  air  of  mystery  to  the  sacrament,  and 
* superstitious  reverence  to  the  priest,  as 
d be,  being  endowed  with  some  peculiar 
holiness,  might  be  allowed  tbc  use  of 
both. 

There  is  a difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
catechism,  which  should  not  be  passed  over, 
^e  are  told,  that  “ the  body  aud  blood  of 
Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. ' Tlii*  expression  sounds  very  like  the 
popish  doctrine,  just  mentioned,  of  Iran- 


substantiation.  Thetrur  sense  of  the  words 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  faithful  believer 
only,  verily  and  indeed  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  sacrament ; but  the  expression  must 
be  allowed  to  be  inaccurate,  as  it  is  capable 
of  an  interpretation  so  entirely  opposite 
to  that  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
always  professed.  1 would  not  willingly 
suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  catechism  meant  to  manage 
the  affair  of  transubstantiation  with  the 
papists.  It  is  one  thing  to  shew  a liberality 
of  sentiment  in  matters  of  indifference ; 
and  another  to  speak  timidly  and  ambi- 
guously where  essentials  are  concerned. 

It  is  next  asked.  What  benefits  w«  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord's  supper  ? To  which 
it  is  answered,  “ The  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine."  As  our  bodies  are 
strcugtliencd  and  refreshed,  in  a natural 
way,  by  bread  and  wine;  so  should  our 
souls  be,  in  a spiritual  way,  by  a devout 
commemoratiou  of  the  passion  of  Christ. 
By  gratefully  remembering  what  he  suf- 
fered for  us,  we  should  be  excited  to  a 
greater  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  was  tl»e 
cause  of  his  sufferings.  Every  time  wc 
partake  of  this  sacrament,  like  faithful  sol- 
diers, we  take  a fresh  oath  to  our  leader : 
and  should  be  animated  anew,  by  bis  ex- 
ample, to  persevere  in  the  spiritual  con- 
flict iu  which,  under  him,  we  are  engaged. 

It  is  lastly  asked,  “ What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord’s  supper  ?" 
To  which  we  answer,  " That  we  should 
examine  ourselves,  whether  we  repent  us 
truly  of  our  former  sins — stedfastly  pur- 
posing to  lead  a new  life — have  a lively 
faith  in  God’s  mercy  through  Christ — 
with  a thankful  remembrance  of  his 
death ; and  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men.” 

That  pious  frame  of  mind  is  here,  in 
very  few  words,  pointed  out,  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  cherish  and  cultivate  in 
himself  at  all  times;  but  especially,  upon 
the  performance  of  any  solemn  act  of  reli- 
gion. Very  little  indeed  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  any  particular  frame  of  mind, 
■which  should  accomps ny  the  performance 
of  this  duty ; but  it  may  easily  be  intened 
from  tl»e  nature  of  the  duty  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  **  wc  should  repent 
us  truly  of  our  former  sins;  stedfastly  pur- 
posing to  lead  a new  life.”  He  who  per- 
forms a religious  exercise,  without  being 
earnest  in  this  point ; adds  only  a Phari- 
saical bypuciiay  to  his  other  sins.  Unless 
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be  seriously  resolve  to  lead  a good  life,  lie 
bad  better  be  all  of  a piece ; and  not  pre- 
tend, by  receiving  the  sacrament,  to  a 
piety  which  he  does  net  feel. 

These  “ stedfast  purposes  of  leading  a 
new  life,’’  form  a very  becoming  exercise 
to  Christians.  The  lives  even  of  the  best 
of  men  afford  only  a mortifying  retrospect. 
Though  they  may  have  conquered  some 
of  their  worst . pro|icnsities ; yet  the  tri- 
umphs of  sin  over  them,  at  the  various 
periods  of  their  lives,  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  sorrow  ; and  may  always 
be  remembered  with  advantage;  keeping 
them  on  tbeir  guard  for  the  future,  ami 
strengthening  them  more  and  more  in 
all  tbeir  good  resolutions  of  obedience. — 
And  when  can  these  meditations  arise 
more  properly,  than  when  wc  are  per- 
forming a rite,  instituted  on  purpose  to 
commemorate  the  great  atonement  lor  sin  ? 

To  our  repentance,  and  resolutions  of 
obedience,  we  are  required  to  add  “ a 
lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through 
Christ ; with  a thanktu!  rrnu  tnbranee  of 
his  death."  Wc  should  impress  ourselves 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  humility — to- 
tally rejecting  every  idea  of  our  own  me- 
rit— hoping  for  God’s  favour  only  through 
the  merits  of  our  great  Redeemer — and 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  trusting  only 
to  his  all-sufficient  sacrifice. 

Lastly,  wc  are  required,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  great  rite,  to  be  “ in  charily 
with  all  men."  It  commemorates  the 
greatest  instance  of  love  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ; and  should  ihcrcfuic  raise  in  us 
correspondent  affections  It  should  ex- 
cite in  us  that  constant  flow  of  bcnci  o- 
knee,  in  which  the  spirit  of  religion  con- 
sists ; and  without  which  indeed  wc  can 
have  no  religion  at  all.  Love  is  the  very 
distinguishing  badge  of  Christianity  : ” liy 
this,”  said  our  great  Master,  “ shall  all 
mcD  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples.” 

One  species  of  charily  should,  at  this 
time,  never  be  forgotten  ; and  that  is,  the 
forgiveness  of  others.  No  acceptable  gilt 
can  be  offered  at  this  altar,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation. — Hence  it  was,  that  llic 
ancient  Christians  instituted,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper,  wjiat  I cy 
culled  love-feasts.  They  thought,  they 
could  not  give  a better  instance  of  their 
being  in  |ieifcci  charity  with  each  other, 
than  by  joining  all  ranks  together  in  one 
common  oiul — liy  degrees,  indeed,  this 

• &c  I 


well-meant  custom  degenerated ; and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  the 
passages  • in  which  these  enormities  are 
rebuked,  have  been  variously  misconstru- 
ed ; and  have  frightened  many  well  mean  - 
ing  persons  from  ti  e sacrament.  Whrrea  s 
what  the  apostle  liete  says,  hath  no  other 
relation  to  this  rile,  than  as  it  was  attended 
by  a particular  abuse  in  receiving  it ; and 
as  this  is  a mode  of  abuse  which  doth  not 
now  exist,  lire  apostle's  reproof  seems  not 
to  affect  the  Christians  of  this  age. 

What  tile  primary, and  what  the  secon- 
dary ends  in  the  two  sacraments  were,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.  But  there 
might  be  others. 

God  might  intend  thrm  as  trials  of  our 
faith.  Tile  divine  truths  of  the  gospel 
speak  for  themselves . but  the  perform- 
ance of  a positive  duty  rests  only  on  faith. 

These  institutions  are  also  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We 
trace  the  observance  of  them  into  the 
very  eailiest  rimes  of  the  gospel.  We  can 
trace  no  other  origin  than  what  the  Scrip- 
tures give  us.  1 hese  rites  therefore  greatly 
tend  to  corroborate  the  Scriptures. 

God  also,  who  knows  what  is  in  man, 
might  condescend  so  iar  to  his  weakness, 
as  to  give  him  these  external  badges  of  re- 
ligion, to  keep  the  spirit  of  it  more  alive. 
And  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  nothing  has 
contributed  mote  than  thrse  ceremonies  to 
preserve  a sense  of  religion  among  road- 
k nd.  It  is  a melancholy  proof  of  this, 
that  no  contentions  in  ihcClnisiianchurch 
have  been  more  violet. t,  nor  carried  on 
with  more  acrimony,  and  unchristian 
ze-d,  than  the  contentions  about  baptism 
and  the  laird’s  supper  ; as  if  the  very  es- 
sence ot  religion  consisted  in  this  or  that 
mode  of  observing  these  rites  — But  Ibis 
is  (lie  abuse  of  them. 

Let  us  hr  better  taught : let  us  receive 
these saciamcnts,  for  the  gracious  put  poses 
for  which  our  Lord  enjoined  them,  with 
gratitude  and  with  reverence.  But  let  us 
not  lay  a greater  stress  upon  them  than  our 
Lord  intended.  Heaven,  wc  doubt  nut, 
may  be  gained,  w hen  there  have  been  the 
means  of  receiving  neither  the  one  sacra- 
ment  nor  the  other.  But  unless  our  aflec- 
lions  arc  right,  and ottr  lives  answerable  to 
them,  we  can  never  please  God.  though 
we  perform  the  externals  ot  religion  w ith 
ever  so  much  exactness.*  We  may  err  in 
our  notions  about  the  sacraments : the 

Cor.  xi. 
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world  Las  long  born  divided  on  these  sub- 
ject*; and  a gracious  God,  it  may  be 
Imped,  will  pardon  our  errors.  Rut  ill 
mailers  of  practice  we  have  no  apology 
for  error.  The  great  lines  of  our  duty  aie 
drawn  so  strong,  that  a deviation  here  is 
not  error,  but  guilt. 

Lrt  us  ti.cn.  to  conclude,  from  the  whole, 
make  it  onr  principal  care  to  purify  our 
hearts  in  the  sight  of  God.  I.et  us  beseech 
him  to  ir.cie.isc  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  within  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  of 
that  kind  “ which  workrth  by  love;"  that 
all  our  affections,  and  from  them  our  ac- 
tions, may  flow  in  a steady  course  of  obe- 
dience ; that  each  day  may  correct  the  last 
by  a sincere  repentance  of  our  mistakes  in 
life ; and  that  we  may  continue  gradually 
tn  approach  nearer  the  idea  of  Christian 
peitcction.  I.et  ns  do  this,  disclaiming, 
after  all,  any  merits  of  our  own  ; and  not 
busting  in  outward  observances ; but 
trusting  in  tbe  merits  of  Christ  to  make 
up  our  deficiencies;  and  we  need  not  fear 
our  acceptance  with  God.  Gilpin. 

| 170.  A serious  Expostulation  with  Un- 
believers. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  enemies 
of  religion  would  at  least  bring  themselves 
to  apprehend  its  nature,  before  they  op- 
posed its  autliurily.  Did  religion  make 
its  boast  of  beholding  God  with  a clear  and 
perfect  view,  andof  possessing  him  without 
covering  or  veil,  the  argument  svou'd  bear 
some  colour,  w hen  men  should  allege,  that 
none  of  these  things  about  1 hem,  do  i ndeed 
atford  this  pretended  evidence,  and  this 
degree  of  light.  Rut  since  irligion,  on  the 
contrary,  represents  men  as  in  a stale  of 
darkness,  and  of  estrangement  front  God ; 
since  it  affirms  him  to  have  withdrawn 
himself  from  their  discovery,  and  to  have 
chosen,  in  his  word,  the  very  style  and 
appellation  of  Ecus  absconJitus ; lastly, 
since  it  employs  itself  alike  iu  establish- 
ing these  two  maxims,  that  God  has  left, 
in  his  church,  certain  characters  of  him- 
self, by  which  they  who  sincerely  seek 
him,  shall  not  lad  of  a sensible  convic- 
tion ; and  yet  tliat  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  shaded  and  obscured  these 
characters,  as  to  render  them  impercepti- 
ble to  those  who  do  not  seek  him  with 
their  whole  heart,  what  advantage  is  it  to 
rueu  w ho  profess  themselves  negligent  in 
the  search  of  truth,  to  complain  so  fre- 
quently, that  nothing  reveals  and  displays 
it  to  them?  For  this  very  obscurity,  under 
which  they  labour,  and  which  they  make 
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an  exception  against  the  church,  does  itself 
evince  one  of  the  two  grand  points  which 
the  church  maintains  (without  affecting 
the  other)  and  is  so  far  from  overthrow- 
ing its  doctrines,  as  to  lend  them  a mani- 
fest confirmation  and  support. 

If  they  would  give  their  objections  any 
strength,  they  ought  to  urge,  that  they 
have  applied  their  utmost  endeavour,  and 
have  used  ail  means  of  information,  even 
those  which  the  church  recommends, 
without  satisfaction.  Did  they  express 
themselves  thus,  they  would  indeed  attack 
religion  in  one  of  its  chief  pretensions : 
but  1 hope  to  shew,  in  the  following  pa- 
pers, that  no  raliunat  person  can  speak 
after  this  manner ; and  1 dare  assert,  that 
none  ever  did.  Wc  know  very  well,  how 
men  under  this  indiflcrcncy  of  spirit,  be- 
have themselves  in  the  case  : they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  have  made  the  migh- 
tiest effort  tow  ards  the  instruction  of  their 
minds,  when  they  have  spent  some  hours 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  have  asked 
some  questions  of  a clergyman  concerning 
the  articles  of  faith.  When  this  is  done, 
they  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  they 
have  consulted  hooks  and  men  without 
success.  I shall  be  excused,  if  I refrain 
not  from  telling  such  men,  that  this  neg- 
lect of  theirs  is  insupportable.  It  is  not 
a foreign  or  a petty  interest,  which  is 
here  in  debate ; we  are  ourselves  the  par- 
ties, and  all  our  hopes  and  fortunes  arc 
tbe  depending  stake. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a thing 
which  so  deeply  concerns,  so  infinitely  im- 
ports us,  that  wc  must  have  utterly  lost  our 
feeling,  to  be  altogether  cold  aud  remiss 
in  our  inquiries  about  it,  And  all  our 
actions  or  designs,  ought  to  bend  so  very 
different  a u av , at;  ording  as  we  are  either 
encouraged  or  forbidden,  to  embrace  the 
hope  of  eternal  rewards,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  proceed  with  judgment  and 
discretion,  otherwise  than  as  we  keep  this 
point  always  in  view,  which  ought  to  be 
our  ruling  object,  and  final  aim. 

Thus  it  is  our  highest  interest,  no  less 
than  our  principal  duty,  to  get  light  into 
a subject  on  which  our  whole  conduct  de- 
pends. And  therefore,  in  the  number  of 
wavering  and  unsatisfied  men,  I make  the 
greatest  difference  imaginable  between 
those  who  labour  with  all  tiicir  force  to 
obtain  instruction,  and  those  who  live 
without  giving  themselves  any  trouble,  or 
so  much  as  any  thought  in  Ibisaffair. 

I cannot  but  be  touched  with  a hearty 
compassion  tor  those  who  sincerely  groan 
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under  this  dissatisfaction;  who  look  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  who 
span;  no  pains  to  deliver  themselves  from 
it,  by  making  these  researches  their  chief 
employment,  and  most  serious  study.  Rut 
as  tor  those,  who  jxiss  their  life  without  re- 
flecting on  its  issue,  and  who,  for  this  rea- 
son alone,  because  they  tind  not  in  them- 
selves a convincing  testimony,  refuse  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom,  u he  liter  the  opinion  proposed  be 
such  as  we  are  wont  to  entertain  by  popular 
simplicity  and  credulity,  or  as  such,  though 
obscure  in  itself,  yet  is  built  on  solid  and 
immoveable  toniulatious,  1 consider  them 
after  quite  anotlier  manner.  The  careless- 
ness which  they  betray  iu  an  a flair,  where 
their  person,  their  interest,  their  whole 
eternity  is  embarked,  rather  provokes  my 
resentment  titan  engages  my  pity.  Nay, 
it  strikes  me  with  amazement  and  astonish- 
ment : it  is  a monster  to  my  apprehension. 
I speak  not  this  as  transported  with  the 
pious  zeal  of  a spiritual  and  rapturous  de- 
votion ; on  tile  contrary,  I aflirm,  that  the 
love  of  ourselves,  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  the  most  simple  and  artless  reason,  do 
naturally  inspire  us  with  these  sentiments  ; 
and  flat  to  sec  thus  far,  is  not  to  exceed 
the  splicrc  of  unrefined,  uneducated  men. 

It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  soul, 
to  observe,  that  nothing  in  this  world  is 
productive  of  true  contentment  ; tliat  our 
pleasures  arc  vain  and  fugitive,  our  trou- 
bles inn  uncrable  and  perpetual ; and  that, 
after  all,  death,  which  threatens  us  every 
moment,  must,  in  the  compass  of  a few 
years  (perhaps  of  a ftv.  days)  put  us  into 
tlic  eternal  condition  of  happiness,  or  mi- 
sery, or  nothing.  Between  us  and  these 
three  great  periods,  or  states,  no  barrier  is 
interposed,  but  life,  the ‘mast  brittle  thing 
in  a!!  nature;  and  the  happiness  of  heaven 
being  certainly  not  designed  for  tin-'  who 
doubt  whether  they  have  ati  immortal  part 
to  enjoy  it,  such  perrons  have  nothing  left, 
but  flic  miserable  chance  of  annihilation, 
cr  of  hell. 

There  is  not  ary  reflection  which  can 
have  more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is  none 
which  has  greater  terror.  Let  us  set  the 
bravest  face  on  our  condition , and  play 
the  heroes  a*  artlully  as  wc  cun ; yet  see 
here  the  issue  which  attends  the  goodliest 
life  upon  earth. 

it  is  in  vain  for  m<rn  to  turn  aside  their 
thoughts  front  this  eternity  which  awaits 
them,  as  if  they  were  able  to  destroy  it  by 
denying  it  a place  ut  their  imagination  : it 


subsists  in  spite  of  them  ; it  advancetfc  un- 
observed ; and  death,  which  is  to  draw  the 
curtain  from  it,  will  in  a short  time  infalli- 
bly reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity 
ot  lacing  for  ever  nothing,  or  for  ever  mi- 
serable. 

Wc  have  here  a doubt  of  the  most  af- 
frighting consequence,  and  which,  there- 
fore, to  entertain,  may  be  well  esteemed 
the  most  grievous  of  misfortunes  ; but,  at 
tb  - same  time,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty 
not  t.  i lie  under  it,  without  struggling  for 
deliverance. 

1 fc  then  who  doubts,  and  yet  seeks  not 
to  be  resolved,  is  equally  unhappy  and  un- 
just: but  if  withal  be  appears  tasvand  com- 
posed, if  lie  freely  declares  his  indifference, 
nay,  if  he  takes  a vanity  in  professing  it, 
and  seems  to  make  this  most  deplorable 
condition  the  subject  of  bis  pleasure  and 
joy,  I hat  e not  words  to  lix  a name  on  so 
extravagant  a creature.  Where  is  the  very 
possibility  of  entering  into  these  thoughts 
and  resolutions?  What  delight  is  there  in 
expecting  misery  without  end  ? What  va- 
nity in  finding  one’s  self  encompassed  with 
impenetrable  darkness  ? < >r  what  consola- 
tion in  despairing  for  ever  of  a comforter? 

To  sit  down  with  some  son  of  acquies- 
cence under  so  fatal  an  ignorance,  is  a tiling 
unaccountable  beyond  ail  expression  ; and 
they  wliolive  with  such  a disposition,  ought 
to  be  made  sensible  of  its  absurdity  and 
stupidity,  by  hating  their  inward  reflec- 
tions laid  open  to  them,  that  they  may 
grow  wise  liv  the  pro-eect  of  llicir  own 
folly.  For  behold  bow  men  are  wont  to 
reason,  w bile  they  obstinately  remain  thus 
iguomnt  of  what  they  are.,  and  refuse  all 
methods  of  instruction  and  illumination. 

Who  has  sent  me  into  the  world  1 know 
not ; what  die  world  is  I know  not,  nor 
w hat  1 am  myself.  I am  under  an  astonish- 
ing and  terrifying  ignorance  of  all  things. 
1 know  not  w hat  my  body  is,  xvhat  my 
senses,  or  my  soul : this  very  part  of  me 
which  thinks  u hat  1 speak,  which  reflects 
upon  every  thing  else,  and  even  upon 
itself,  yet  is  as  mere  a stranger  to  its  own 
nature,  as  the  dullest  tiling  1 carry  about 
me.  I behold  these  frightful  spaces  of  the 
universe  with  which  1 am  encompassed, 
and  I find  myself  chained  to  one  little  cor- 
ner of  the  vast  extent,  without  under- 
standing why  1 am  placed  in  this  seat,  ra- 
ther than  in  any  other ; or  why  this  mo- 
ment of  time  given  me  to  live,  was  assigned 
rather  at  such  a point,  than  at  any  other  of 
the  whole  etcniitv  which  w as  before  me,  ur 
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tX all  that  which  is  to  conic  after  Hie.  I they  approach,  and  fee!  them  if  they  or- 
i*c  nothing  but  infinities  on  all  sides, which  rive,  and  he  who  pnsseth  days  and  night* 
devour  and  swallow  me  up  like  an  atom,  in  chagrin  or  despair,  for  the  loss  at  an 
or  like  a shadow,  which  endures  but  a employ  meiit.orforaomeimaginarybletnisli 
tingle  instant,  and  is  never  to  return.  The  in  his  honour,  is  the  very  same  mortal  who 
sum  of  my  knowledge  is,  that  I must  knows  that  he  must  lose  ail  by  death,  and 
shortly  die:  but  that  which  I am  most  yet  remains  without  disquiet,  resentment, 
ignorant  of  is  this  very  death,  which  I feci  or  emotion.  This  wonderful  insensibility, 
unable  to  decline.  with  respeetto  things  oftlic  most  fatal  con- 

As  I know  not  whence  I came,  so  I sequence,  in  a heart  so  nicely  sensible  of 
know  not  whither  1 go ; only  this  1 know,  the  meanest  trifles,  is  an  astonishing  pro- 
tfcat  at  my  departure  out  of  tlie  world,  I digy,  and  unintelligible  enchantment,  u 
m ist  either  fall  for  ever  into  nothing,  or  *u]icm.miral  b!m.lnc»s  and  infatuation, 
into  the  kinds  of  an  incensed  God,  with-  A man  in  a close  dungeon,  who  knows 
Out  being  cnpitble  of  deciding,  which  of  not  whether  senteuce  of  death  has  passed 
these  two  conditions  shall  etcroully  he  my  upon  him,  who  is  allowed  but  one  hour's 
portion.  Such  is  ray  state,  full  of  weakness,  space  to  iiiibmi  himself  concerning  it,  and 
oltseurity,  and  wretchedness.  An  ! tiom  that  one  hour  sutfieient,  iu  case  it  have 
all  this  I conclude,  that  1 ought,  therelore,  passed,  to  obtain  its  reverse,  would  act  con- 
to  pass  all  the  days  of  my  life,  without  trarv  to  nature  and  sense,  should  he  make 
considering  what  is  hereafter  to  lit  lali  ole ; use  of  this  hour  not  to  procure  information, 
and  that  I have  nothing  to  do,  b-.u  to  tol-  but  to  pursue  his  vanity  or  sport.  And  yot 
low  my  inclinations  without  reflection  or  such  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  whom 
disquiet,  in  doing  all  that,  which,  it  what  wc  arc  now  describing ; only  with  this  dif- 
mm  say  of  a miserable  eternity  prove  true,  fereuce,  that  the  evils  with  which  they  arc 
will  infallibly  plunge  roe  iuto  it.  It  is  por-  every  moment  tlireuu  iied,  do  infinitely  sur- 
sible  I might  find  some  light  to  clear  up  pass  the  bare  loss  of  life,  and  that  transient 
my  doubts,  but  I shall  not  lake  a minute's  punishment  which  the  prisoner  is  supposed 
pains,  nor  stir  one  foot  in  the  search  of  it.  to  apprehend : yet  they  run  thoughtlcsw 
On  the  contrary,  I am  resolved  to  treat  upon  the  precipice,  having  only  c.lit  a veil 
tlKMc  with  scorn  atul  derbion  wholabouriu  over  their  eyes,  to  hindet  them  from  dis- 
this  inquiry  and  cart-;  and,  so  to  run  with-  ceming  it,  and  divert  themselves  with  rise 
eui  fear  or  foresight,  upon  the  trial  of  die  odiekmsticss  of  such  as  charitably  warn 
grand  event  -,  jx-miitting  my  self  to  be  led  them  of  their  danger, 
softly  on  to  death,  utterly  uncertain  as  to  Thus  not  the  zeal  alone  of  those  wlio 
the  Hemal  issue  of  my  future  condition.  heartily  seek  God,  demonstrate*  tlie  truth 
In  earnest,  it  is  a glory  to  religion  to  of  religion,  but  likewise  the  blindness  of 
have  so  unreasonable  men  tor  its  prolccd  those  who  utterly  forbear  to  seek  him,  and 
enemies;  and  their  opposition  is  of  so  lit-  who  pass  their  days  under  so  horrible  a 
tie  danger,  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  tlie  neglect.  1 here  must  needs  be  a Strang* 
principal  truths  whirhotir  rcligioji  teaches,  turn  and  revolution  in  human  nature,  lie- 
for  the  main  sco]x-  of  Christian  faith  is  to  fore  turn  cau  submit  to  such  a condition, 
establish  those  tw  ,i  principles,  tlie  corrup-  much  more  ere  they  can  applaud  and  va- 
honofnatun-,  and  the  redemption  by  Jesus  htcthemsclvesuponil.  For  supposing  them 
Clirist.  And  these  oppoyer.-,,  if  thesr  are  to  have  obtained  an  absolute  ceruimy, 
of  no  use  to  wards  demonstrating  ihr  truth  that  th.-te  «o>  no  fear  after  death,  but  of 
of  tlie  redemption t by  the  sanctity  of  tlicir  I dling  into  nothing,  ought  not  tins  to  be 
lives,  yet  an:  at  least  admirably  useful  in  the  subject  rat  bur  of  despair.  than  of  jol- 
•hewmgjlie  corruption  of  tcitun*,  by  so  lily  ? And  is  it  not  then  fare  the  highest 
unnatural  sentiments  and  suggestions.  pitch  of  senseless  extravagance,  while  we 
Nothing  ii  so  important  to  any  man  as  want  tile  certainty,  to  glory  in  our  doubt 
. his  own  estate  and  condition  ; nothing  so  anti  distrust ! 
great,  so  amazing,  a* eternity.  If,  there-  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  too  visible,  that 
lore,  we  find  persons  indifferent  to  the  lo;»  man  has  so  lar  declined  tfom  his  original 
of  their  being,  and  to  the  danger  of  endless  natme,  and  as  it  were  departed  from  him- 
misery,  it,  is  impossible  that  this  temper  self,  to  nourish  iu  his  heart  a secret  sccd- 
should  be  natural.  They  are  quite  other  plot  of  joy,  springing  up  tiom  the  libertine 
men  in  all  other  regards,  they  fear  the  reflections.  1 his  brutal  ease,  or  indolence, 
smallest  inccasvenienccs,  they  see  them  as  between  tlie  tear  of  hell,  and  annihilation, 
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carrie*  somewhat  so  tempting  in  it,  that 
not  only  those.  who  have  rite  misfortune 
to  be  sceptically  inclined,  but  i ven  those 
who  cannot  unsettle  their  judgment,  do 
yet  esteem  it  reputable  to  take  upa  coun- 
terfeit diffidence.  For  we  may  observe 
the  largr*t  part  of  the  herd  to  Ire  of  this 
latter  kind,  false  pretenders  to  infidelity, 
and  mere  hyps  criles  in  atheism.  'I  here 
are  persons  wlnun  we  have  heard  declare, 
that  the  genteel  way  of  the  world  consist* 
in  thus  acting  tire  bravo.  T his  is  that 
which  they  term  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
and  which  the  greater  number  ot  them 
profess,  not  so  much  out  of  opinion,  as 
out  nf  gallantry  and  complaisance. 

Yet,  if  they  have  the  least  reserve  of 
common  sense,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  them  apprehend,  how  miserably 
they  abuse  themselves  by  laying  so  false  a 
foundation  of  applause  and  esteem.  For 
this  is  not  the  way  to  raise  a character, 
even  with  worldly  men,  who,  as  they  are 
able  to  pass  a shrewd  judgment  on  things, 
so  they  easily  discern  that  the  only  method 
of  succeeding  in  our  temporal  alfairs,  is  to 
prove  ourselves  honest,  faithful,  prudent, 
and  capable  of  advancing  the  interest  of 
our  friends  ■,  because  men  naturally  love 
nothing  but  that  which  some  way  con- 
tributes to  their  use  and  bcnelit.  Hut  now 
what  benefit  can  we  any  way  derive  tram 
hearing  a man  confess  that  he  has  eased 
himself  of  the  burden  of  religion  ; that  lit 
believes  no  God, as  the  witness  and  inspec- 
tor of  his  conduct ; that  he  considers  him- 
iclf  as  absolute  master  of  what  he  dries, 
and  ammntible  for  it  only  to  his  ow  n 
mind  ? Will  he  fancy  that  we  shall  be 
hence  induced  to  repose  a greater  degree 
of  confidence  in  him  hercaUer  ? or  to  de- 
pend oo  bis  comfort,  his  advice,  or  as- 
sistance, in  t he  necrisit  ics  of  litc  ? Can  he 
imagine  us  to  take  aiiy  great  delight  or 
complacency  when  he  tells  us,  that  he 
doubts  whethrr  our  very  soul  be  any  tiling 
more  than  a little  w ind  and  smoke  ? 
Nay,  when  he  tell*  it  us. with  an  air  of 
a-surancr,  and  a voice  that  testifies  the 
contentment  of  his  heart } Is  this  a thing 
to  be  spoke  of  with  pleasantry  ? or  ought 
it  not  rather  to  be  lamented  with  the 
deepest  sadness,  as  tbe  most  melancholic 
reflection  that  can  strike  our  thought*  ? 

If  they  would  compose  themselves  to«e- 
riouscoosidenit ion, they  must  perceive  the 
method  in  which  they  are  etigaget)  to.be  so 
very  ill  cho»eo,  so  repugnant  to  gentility, 
and  »o  remote  even  Irom  that  good  air  aud 


grace  which  they  pursue,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  can  more  effectually  expose 
them  tolheeoutempiandavcrsionof  man- 
kind, or  mark  them  out  tor  persons  detec- 
tive in  parts  and  judgment  And,  indeed, 
should  we  demand  from  them  an  account 
of  their  sentiments,  aud  of  the  reason* 
which  (hey  have  to  entertain  this  suspicion 
in  religious  matters,  what  they  ottered 
would  appear  so  miserably  weak  and  tri- 
fling, as  rather  to  confirm  us  in  onr  be- 
lief. 'Ibis  is  no  more  than  what  one 
of  iheir  own  fraternity  told  them,  with 
great  smartness,  on  such  an  occasion : If  you 
continue  (says  hr)  to  dispute  at  this  rate, 
you  will  infallibly  make  nica  Christian. 
And  the  gentleman  was  in  the  right:  for 
who  would  not  tremble  to  find  himaclf 
embarked  in  the  same  cause,  with  so  for- 
lorn, so  despicable  com|unions  ? 

And  thus  it  is  evitleut,  that  they  who 
wear  no  mure  than  the  outward  mask  of 
these  principles,  are  the  most  unhappy 
counterfeit*  ill  the  world ; inasmuch  as 
riiey  are  obliged  to  put  a continual  force 
aud  coiistiaint  on  their  genius,  only  that 
they  may  render  themselves  tire  most  im- 
pertinent of  all  men  living. 

If  they  are  heartily  and  sincerely 
troubled  at  their  want  ot  light,  let  them 
not  dissemble  the  disease.  Such  a con- 
fession could  not  he  reputed  shameful ; for 
there  really  is  no  shame,  but  in  bring 
shameless.  Nothing  betrays  so  much 
weakness  of  soul,  as  not  to  apprehend  the 
misery  nf  man,  while  living  witltuut  God 
in  tl  c w orld  : nothing  is  a surer  token  of 
extreme  baseness  of  spirit,  than  not  to  hope 
lor  the  reality  of  external  promises:  no  man 
is  so  stigmatized  a coward,  as  he  that  nets 
the  btavn  against  heaven.  Let  them  there- 
fore leave  these  impieties  to  those  who 
are  born  with  to  unhappy  a judgment,  a* 
to  be  capable  of  entertaining  them  in 
earnest,  jf  they  cannot  be  Christian  men, 
let  them,  however,  be  men  of  honour  ; 
and  let  them,  in  conclusion,  acknowledge, 
that  there  are  but  two  sort*  of  persons, 
who  deserve  to  be  styled  reasonable, father 
those  who  serve  God  with. all  iheir  heart, 
because  they  know  him  ; or  those  who 
seek  him  with  all  their  heart,  because  as 
yet  they  know  him  pot.  ' 

if  then  there  are  persons  who  sincerely 
inquire  after  God,  and  who,  being  truly 
sensible  of  their  misery,  after  tionalely  de- 
sire to  be  rescued  from  it ; it  is  to  these 
alone  that  wc  can  in  justice  afford  our 
labour  aud  service,  for  their  direction  in 
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finding  out  that  tight  of  which  they  feel 
the  want. 

But  at  for  those  who  lire  without  either 
knowing  God  or  endeavouring  to  know 
him,  they  hulk  on  themselves  as  so  little 
deserving  their  own  care,  that  they  can- 
not hut  be  unworthy  the  care  of  others  : 
aud  it  requires  alt  the  charity  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  despise,  not  to  despise 
them  to  such  a degree,  as  rven  to  aban- 
don them  to  their  own  fully  ; but  since  the 
same  religion  obliges  us  to  consider  them, 
while  they  remain  in  this  life,  as  still  ca- 
pable of  God's  enlightening  grace;  aud  to 
acknowledge  it  as  very  poxsib'e,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a lew  days,  they  may  be  reple- 
nished with  a fuller  measure  ot  faith  than 
we  now  enjoy ; ami  we  ourselves,  on  the 
other  side,  tall  into  the  depths  of  their 
present  blindness  and  n i«tiy  ; we  ought 
to  do  for  them,  what  we  drs  ie  should  be 
done  to  us  iu  their  case ; to  entreat  them 
that  they  would  take  pity  on  themselves, 
and  would  at  least  advance  a step  or  two 
forward,  if  perchance  they  may  come 
into  the  light.  For  u hich  end  it  is  wished, 
that  they  would  employ  in  the  perusal  of 
this  piece,  tome  few  of  those  hours,  which 
they  spend  so  unprotiubly  in  other  pur- 
suits. It  is  possible  they  may  gain  some- 
what by  the  reading;  at  least,  they  can- 
not be  great  losers : but  if  any  shall  apply 
themselves  to  it,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
and  with  an  unfeigned  desire  of  knowing 
the  truth,  I despair  not  uf  their  satisfac- 
tion, or  of  their  being  convinced  by  so 
many  proofs  of  our  civitte  religion,  as 
they  w ill  here  find  laid  together. 

Mans.  Pascal. 

!)  171.  Of  the  Temper  of  blind  ichiih  is 
necessary  fur  the  Discovert/  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  the  Degree  of  Evidence  that 
ought  to  he  expected  in  Divine  Mutters ; 
ti  lth  an  Epitome  of  Iteo sons  for  the 
Truth  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

If  all  our  knowledge  he  derived  from 
God,  and  if  it  has  pleaded  God  to  require  a 
certain  degree  of  probity,  seriousness,  im- 
partiality. and  humility  ot  mind,  t.  grthrr 
with  hrarty  prayers  to  him  lor  bis  direc- 
tion, blessing,  and  assistance ; and  a pr«|<er 
submission  to  him,  before  he  will  commu- 
nicate bis  truths  to  men ; I nteau.  at  least, 
communicate  the  same  so  as  shall  make  a 
due  impression  upon  their  minds, a..d  turn 
*lo  their  real  profit  and  edification,  to  their 
true  improvement  in  virtue  and  bappi- 
•ess ; and  if  men  at  any  time  come  to  the 
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examination  either  of  the  works  or  word 
of  God,  without  that  temper  of  mind,  and 
witlvout  those  addresses  for  his  aid,  and 
submission  to  bis  will,  w bicb  be  has  deters 
mined  shall  be  the  conditions  of  his  com- 
munications to  them ; especially  if  they 
come  with  the  contrary  dispositions,  with 
a wicked,  partial,  proud,  and  ludicrous 
temper,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  lu 
God,  bis  providence.  Worship,  and  revela- 
tion ; all  their  researches  will  come  to  no- 
thing : it,  I say,  this  be  the  case,  as  to  di- 
vine knowledge,  as  I believe  it  is,  it  can- 
not but  be  highly  necessary  for  us  all  to 
consider  of  this  matter  beforehand,  and  to 
endeavour  after  the  proper  qualifications, 
before  we  set  ourselves  about  the  main 
inquiries  themselves.  If  it  has  also  pleased 
God  to  expect  from  us  some  more  defer- 
ence and  regard  for  him,  than  fur  our  poor 
fallible  fellow -creatures  here  below,  and. 
to  claim  our  belief  a d obedience,  upon 
plain  external  evidence,  that  certain  doo- 
trincs  or  duties  arederrted  from  him,  with- 
out our  being  always  let  into  the  secrets  of 
his  government,  or  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  also  to  expect 
that  this  plain  externa)  evidence  be  treated, 
as  it  is  in  all  the  other  cases  of  human  de- 
terminations and  judgmental  I mean,  that 
it  be  submitted  to,  and  acquiesced  in, 
when  it  appears  to  be  such  as  in  all  other 
cases  would  be  allowed  to  he  satisfactory, 
and  plainly  superior  to  what  is  alleged  10 
the  contrary  ; if,  I say,  this  also  be  the 
case,  as  to  divine  know  ledge,  as  I believe 
it  is,  it  will  be  very  proper  for  us  all  to 
consider  of  ibis  matter  beforehand  also; 
that  so  we  nt3y  not  be  afterward  disap- 
pointed, when  in  our  future  progress  we 
do  not  always  find  that  irresistible  and 
overbearing  degree  of  evidenre  tor  certain 
divine  truths,  which  in  such  cases  is  r.ot 
to  be  ha  J ; which  in  truth  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  mathematics;  and  the  ci|icctatiou 
of  whith  is  so  common,  though  unjust,  a 
pretence  for  infidelity  among  uir 

As  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  or 
that  temper  of  mind  which  is  necessary  tor. 
the  discovery  of  divine  truth  ; it  can  cer- 
tai:  1)  tie  no  olh  r than  what  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  consciences  of  men  influ- 
enced t hereby  dictate  to  us ; 1 hose,  1 meat), 
already  intimated ; such  as  -eriousuess,  in- 
tegrity, impartiality,  and  prayer  to  God, 
with  the  faithful  belief,  and  rrady  practire 
of  such  truths  and  dutics.as  wetio  all  aluug 
discover  to  bp  the  word  and  will  of  God 
together  with  such  atmxlejy  or  resignation 
f2  of 
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ef  mind,  as  will  rest  satisfied  in  celaiu 
sublime  [mints,  clearly  above  our  deter- 
mination, with  full  evidence  that  they  are 
rrvealed  by  God,  without  always  insisting 
Upon  knowing  the  reasons  of  the  divine 
conduct  therein  mintrdiatrlv,  tie  fore  we. 
will  believe  that  evidence.  These  a re  such 
things  as  all  honest  and  sober  men,  who 
have  naturally  a sense  of  virtue  and  of  God 
hi  their  minds.uiusl  own  their  obligation  to. 
We  ail  know,  by  the  common  light  ot  na- 
Inrc,  till  we  eclipse  or  corrupt  it  hy  our 
owh  wickedness,  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  honesty,  and  integrity 
in  all,  especially  in  religious  mallets;  that 
we  aretoheafken  to  every  argument,  and 
In  consider  every  testimony  without  pre- 
judice, or  bias,  and  ever  to  pronounce 
agreeably  to  out  convictions ; that  wc  are 
but  weak,  frail,  dejienjant  creatures  ; all 
whose  faculties  and  the  exercise  ot  them, 
are  derived  from  God;  that  we  ought 
therefore  to  exercise  a due  modesty,  and 
practise  t due  submission  of  mind  in  d1- 
vine  matters,  particularly  in  the  search 
aftrr  the  nature,  and  laws,  and  providence 
of  our  great  Creator;  a submission,  1 
mean,  not  to  human,  but  to  divine  autho- 
rity, when  once  it  shall  be  autlti  nlicly 
fnadr  known  to  us,  that  the  humble  ad- 
dressing of  ourselves  to  God  finr  his  aid, 
direction,  and  blessing  on  our  studies  and 
inquiries,  is  one  plain  instance  of  such  our 
submission  to  him  ; ami  that  a ready  com- 
pliance with  divine  revelation,  and  a ready 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  so  far  as  we 
. have  clearly  discovered  it,  is  (mother  ne- 
cessary instance  of  the  same  humble  re- 
gard to  the  divine  Majesty.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  any  one  who  comes  to  these  sacred 
inquiries  with  the  opposite  dispositions  ol 
dishonesty,  partiality,  pride,  bofloultrry, 
neglect  of  all  divine  worship,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  divine  revelation,  and  of  all 
divine  laws,  expect,  even  by  the  light  of 
nature,  that  God  should  be  obliged  to  dis- 
cover farther  divine  truths  to  him.  Nor 
xvill  a sober  person,  duly  sensible  of  the 
different  slates  of  ‘Creator  ami  errnturr, 
imitate  Simon  Magus,  and  his  followers, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  gos[iel ; and  set  up 
some  metaphysical  subtillies,  or  captious 
questions,  about  the  conduct  of  Providence 
as  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of 
confessed  miracles  themselves ; hut  will 
rather  agrrr  to  that  wise  aphorism  laid  down 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  supposed  all  over 
tile  Bible;  “ that  seact  things  belong  unto 
••  the  lord  onr  God ; but  things  that  are 
“ revealed,  to  us  and  Jo  our  children,  that 


“ wetnaydothrni."T)cut.xxix.2<).  Now, 
in  order  to  the  making  some  impressions 
upon  men  in  this  matter,  and  the  convinc- 
ing tlirm,  that  all  our  discoveries  are  to  be 
derived  Irom  God  ; and  that  we  are  not 
to  ex|>eci  his  blessing  upon  onr  inquiries 
without  the  foregoing  qualifications,  de- 
votions, and  obedience,  give  me  Irave 
herc.instejd  of  niyown  farther  reasoning, 
to  set  dow  n from  the  aricirnt  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  several  passages  which 
seem  it*  me  very  remarkable,  and  very 
pertinent  to  our  prt sent  purpose;  not 
now  indeed,  as  supposing  any  of  those 
observations  of  sacred  authority,  hut  as 
very  right  in  themselves;  very  agreeable 
to  the  light  of  nature;  and  very  good  tes- 
timonies of  the  sense  of  wise  men  iu  the 
several  ancient  ages  of  the  world  to  this, 
purpose.  And  I choose  to  do  this  the  more 
largely  here,  because  I think  this  matter 
to  he  of  very  great  importance;  because  it 
seems  to  be  now  very  little  known  or  con- 
sidered, at  least  very  little  practised  by  se- 
veral pretended  inquirers  into  revealed  re- 
ligion ; and  becanse  the  nrglrcl  hereof 
seems  to  me  a main  occasion  of  the  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity  of  this  age. 

“ The  Ixird  spake  unto  Moses,  saying ; 
See,  I have  called  hy  name  Bezaleel,  the 
son  of  I'ri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tiihe  of 
■Judah;  aed  1 have  filltd  him  with  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.ih  wisdom,  and  in  understand- 
ing, and  in  knowledge,  Ac.  And  in  the 
hearts  uf  nil  that  are  wise-hearted.  I have 
put  wisdom.  &c.'r  Ex.  xxxi.  I,  2,  3.  G. 

'•  it  shall  iraiic  to  [ ass,  if  thou  wilt  not 
hearken  unto  tip-  voice  of  the  la  rd  thy 
Gist,  In  observe  to  do  all  his  command- 
ments, and  his  statutes,  which  Icommai  d 
thee  this  Jay,  that  nil  these  curses  shall 
conre  upon  thee,  and  oveitake  tltce the 
l ord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart ; 
and  thou  shall  grope  at  ronii-dav,  jts  the 
blind  gropelh  in  darkness.”  l)cct.  xxviii. 
Id,  2rt,  2.0. 

“ The  laird  hath  not  given  you  an  heart 
to  perceive,  and  eyes  lo-see,  and  ears  to 
hear,  unto  this  day."  Peut.  xxix.  4. 

“ Give  tiiy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people ; (Jiat  I mav  dis- 
erm  between  good  and  had  ; for  » ho  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a people  ! 
And  the  speech  ple-ased  the  Lord,  that  So- 
lomon had  asked  this  thing.  And  God  said 
unto  him,  Becanse  thou  hast  asked  this 
thing; — hast  a»ked  for  thyself  understand- 
ing to  discern  judgment  ; behold  ] have 
douc  according  to  thy  words;  lo,  I have 

given 
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given  (lire  a. wise  and  an  understanding 
heart ; so  that  there  was  none  like  thee 
before  thee,  neither  alter  thee  shall  any 
rise  like  unto  thee. — And  all  Israel  heard  of 
the  judgment  Which  the  king  hail  judged ; 
anti  they  ler.rrti  the  kitty ; for  they  saw  that 
the  w isitoiu  •>(  God  was  m him  to  do  judg- 
ment." i Kings,  in  IJ,  10,  It,  12,28. 

“ 1 sat, I,  days  should  speak  { and  tuniti- 
twdr  of  years  should  teach  wi-dont.  But 
there  is  a spirit  in  man  : and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almiyhly  gitctb  rlicnt  under- 
standing." Job,  xxxii.  /,  8. 

“ Behold  in  this  thou  art  not  just ; I will 
answer  thee,  that  God  is  grrater  mail  man. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  ? For  hr 
giveth  not  account  ot  auy  of  his  matters." 
Job,  xxxiii.  12,  13 

" Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God, 
I have  borne  ehaslisrmcnt ; I will  not  of- 
fend any  more.  That  wbicn  I see  not,  leach 
thou  me;  if  I have  done  iniquity,  I will 
do  no  more."  Jub,  xxxiv  31,32. 

“ Codt  iundrreth  marvellously  with  his 
voice ; great  tilings  doth  hr  which  wee  ju- 
ra a comprehend,"  Job,  xxtvi.  s. 

*•  With  God  is  terrible  majesty.  Touch- 
ing the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out  ; 
be  is  excellent  in  power,  and  iujtidgmrnt, 
and  :n  plenty  of  justice:  be  will  uut  afflict. 
— .Men  do  therefore  feat  him : he  rrsprrt- 
ctit  not  any  that  are  wise  at  heart."  Job, 
xxxvii  22,  23.  24. 

*'  Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward 
parts  ? Or  who  hath  given  understanding 
unto  the  heart?"  Juh,  xxxviit.  3d. 

'•Then  Job  answer* d the  laird  and 
said  : I know  that  thou  cans!  do  every 
thing,  and  that  no  thought  can  be  with- 
lioldrti  from  thee  — \\  bois  lie that  hklcth 
counsel  withont  knowledge  ? Therefore 
have  I uttered  that  1 understand  not; 
tilings  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I 
knew  not."  Job,  »Ki.  i,  2, 3. 

I avc  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear.  but  now  mine  eyes  .seetli  thee. 
— \V  creiorr  I abhor  myself  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes."  Job,  xtii.  5,  (i. 

“ The  meek  will  be  guide  in  judg- 
ment: the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way." 
IVtlm  xxv.  g. 

" The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him ; and  he  will  shew  them 
bis  covenant.”  Psalm  xxv.  1 4. 

•'  Thou  through  thy  commandments  hast 
made  me  wiser  than  tnipe  enemies ; for  they 
■are  ever  with  me.  1 have  more  under- 
standing than  all  my  teachers,  for  thy  lea- 
tin  ionics  arc  my  meditation.  1 understand 


more  than  the  ancients,  because  I keep  thy 
precepts.  Through  thy  precepts  1 get  un- 
derstanding ; l Ik  rcibre  I hale  every  false 
way."  Psalm  cxix.  <j8,  09 > 100,  104. 

'•  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor 
mine  eyes  lofty : neither  do  I exercise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  top 
high  for  me.”  Psalm  cxxxi.  1 . 

“ The  l ord  givetlt  wisdom : out  of  his 
mouth  eomctli  knowledge  and  under- 
standing." Prov.  ii.  0 . 

“ Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
am!  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  lie 
shall  direct  thy  piths."  Prov.  ill.  5,  0. 

“ The  fmtvard  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord  : but  his  secret  is  with  the  righte- 
ous." Prov.  iii  32. 

“ God  givetlt  to  a man  that  is  good  in 
(us  sight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
joy."  Ecclcs.  ii.  20. 

God  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful 
in  his  time : also  lie  hath  set  the  world  in 
their  heart ; so  tlial  no  man  can  find  out 
the  work  that  G>sl  tuaketh  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end."  Eccles.  iii.  II. 

Then  I beheld  all  the  work  of  Go<J, 
that  a man  cannot  tiud  out  the  work  that 
is  done  under  the  sun ; because  though  a 
man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  net 
find  it ; yea  further,  though  a wise  nv  n 
think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  jb  c 
to  find  it."  Eccles.  viii.  17. 

•*  As  for  these  four  children,  God  gave 
litem  knowledge  and  sKill  in  all  learning 
and  wisdom."  Dan:  i.  17.  . 

None  of  the  wicked  shall  understand, 
bul  the  wise  shall  understand."  Dan. 
xii.  10. 

••  Who  is  wise,  and  hcshall  understand, 
these  things  ; prudent,  and  he  shall  know 
thcmi  for  the  ways  of  the  laird  are  right, 
and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them  : but  the 
transgressors  shall  fall  therein."  Hos.  xiv.y, 

“ And  the  nngcl  that  was  scut  unto  me, 
wlmse  name  wa<  Uriel,  gave  me  an  an- 
swer, and  said,  thy  heail  hath  gone  too 
far  in  this  world : and  thinkrst  thou  to 
comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High  ?” 
3 Esd,  iv.  1,  2. 

“ He  said  moreover  unto  me;  thiue 
own  things,  mid  such  as  are  grown  up  witit 
thee,  enlist  thou  not  know,  bow  should  thy 
vessel  then  bcablc  to  comprehend  the  w ay 
of  the  Highest?"  2 Esd.  iv.  10,  II. 

•*  They  (hat  dwell  upon  the  raitlt  may 
understand  nothing,  but  that  which  is  t*|  on 
the  earth:  and  hr  that  dwelleth  upon  the 
heavens,  may  only  understand  the  thu  gs 
P 3 tin 
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th.il  are  above  the  liright  of  Ihe  heavens, 
&c."  2 End.  iv.  21. 

•'  Into  a malicious  sonl  wisdom  shall 
rot  enter,  nor  dwell  in  the  body  that  is 
subject  unto  sin,  fee."  Wisd.  i.  41,  fee. 

" Their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded 
them.”  Wisd.  ii.  21. 

“ As  for  the  mysteries  of  God,  they 
know  them  not.”  Wisd.  ii.  22. 

“ Wherefore  I prayed,  and  under- 
‘s '.Hiding  was  given  me;  I called  upon 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  came  to 
me.”  Wisd.  vii.  7- 

“ It  is  God  that  leadelh  unto  wisdom, 
and  directeth  the  wise.  For  in  his  hand 
ate  both  we  and  our  words  ; all  wisdom 
also,  and  knowledge  of  workmanship/' 
"Wisd.  vii.  15,  1(5. 

“ When  I perceived  that  I could  not 
otherwise  obtain  wisdom , except  G.id  gave 
Iter  me ; (and  that  was  a point  of  wisdom 
also,  to  know  whose  gift  she  was)  1 prayed 
unto  the  I ord,  and  besought  him,  and  w ith 
my  whole  heart  I said."  Wisd.viii.  21. 

“ Give  me  wisdom  that  stltchi  by  thy 
throne,  and  reject  me  not  trout  among 
thy  children.  For  I thy  servant,  and  son 
of  thine  handmaid,  ant  a feeble  person, 
and  of  a short  time,  and  loo  young  for 
the  understanding  of  judgment  and  laws. 
For  though  a man  be  never  so  | ■cried 
among  the  children  of  men,  yet  if  thy 
wisdom  be  not  with  him,  be  shall  be  no- 
thing regarded."  Wisd.  ix.  4,  5.  6. 

“ Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things 
that  are  upon  earth  ; and  with  labour  do 
we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us  : hut 
the  things  that  are  in  heaven  who  hath 
searched  out  t"  Wisd.  ix.  <). 

" All  wisdom  comet  Ii  front  the  Lord, 
and  is  with  him  for  ever. — She  is  wait 
all  flesh  according  to  his  gift;  and  he  ha  h 
given  her  to  them  that  love  him."  to.  i. 
1,  10. 

“ If  thou  desire  wisdom,  keep  thr  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord  s'  all  give  Iter 
unto  thee.  For  the  tear  of  the  laaru  is  w is- 
dom  and  instruction;  and  faith  and  meek- 
ness arc  his  delight/*  Ec.  i.  26,  27. 

“ Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek. 
— Seek  not  out  the  things  that  are  too 
hard  tor  time ; neither  search  the  tilings 
that  are  above  thy  strength.  Rut  what  is 
commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with 
reverence ; for  it  is  not  needful  for  dice 
to  see  the  things  that  are  ill  secret."  Ec. 
lit.  If),  21,  22. 

••  Iwt  thy  mind  he  npon  the  ordinances 
of  the  Lord,  and  meditate  continually  in  Ins 


commandments.  He  shall  establish  thine 
heart,  and  give  thee  wisdom  at  thine  own 
desire."  lie.  vl.  37. 

“ Wisdom,  kt'owle  Ige.and  understand- 
ing ol  the  law,  arc  of  the  Lord,  lane,  and 
the  way  of  good  works,  are  from  him. 
Error  and  darkness  had  their  beginning 
tugether  with  sinners.”  Ec.  xi.  15,  10. 

11  Foof  sh  ineii  shall  not  attain  unto  wis- 
dom ; and  sinners  shall  not  see  her.  For 
site  is  far  from  pride  t and  men  that  are 
liars  cannot  remember  her."  Ec.  xv.  7,  8. 

••  He  that  k<  epeth  the  law  of  the  Lord 
gefteth  the  understanding  thereof;  and 
the  perfection  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
wisdom,”  Ec.  xxi.  11. 

“ As  his  ways  are  plain  unto  the  holy, 
so  arc  they  stumbling  blocks  unio  the 
wicked."  Ec.  xxsix.  24. 

“ The  Lord  bath  made  all  things,  and 
to  tlte  godly  hath  he  given  wisdom."  Ec. 
xliii.  33. 

“ If  any  man  will  do  bis  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I sjtcak  of  myself."  John, 
vii.  17. 

■*  O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ! How 
unsearchable  are  bis  judgments,  anti  his 
ways  past  finding  out !"  Koni.  xi.  33. 

“ If  any  ol  you  lack  wisdom,  let  I 1111  .ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbrndetli  not,  and  it  shall  tie  given 
hint.— Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
gift,  is  from  ahote,  and  Cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights."  J unes,  i.  5.  17. 

Now  from  ail  this  evidence,  and  much 
more  that  might  healtrged.  it  is  apparent, 
that  live  Jewish  an  ; Christian  rehg.ons  al- 
ways su pj x>se  that  there  must  boa  due  tem- 
per of  mi  ml  in  the  inquirers,  or  else  the  ar- 
guments for  those  religions  will  not  have 
their  due  effect.  ’J  hat  the  course  of  Gosl'a 
providence  designs  hereby  to  distinguish 
between  the  wt  ll-disposed.  the  meek,  the 
bumble,  and  the  pious,  which  are  those 
wlvun  the  coomon  light  ot  naturedeclarc* 
may  expect  the  divine  bicssutg  on  their 
studies  of  this  sort ; and  the  ill-disposed, 
the  obslin -.Id,  the  proud,  and  the  impious ; 
which  ate  those  whom  tlte  same  common 
light  of  nature  assures  us  may  expect  the 
divine  malediction  on  the  same  : and  that 
'tis  not  for  want  of  convincing  aad  satis-' 
factory  evidence  in  the  business  of  revela- 
tion, but  because  many  men  come  wit  h per- 
vert, sceptical,  ami  wicked  disposition*, 
that  they  tail  of  satisfaction  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1 ihi.ik,  it  is  true,  in  common 
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observation,  that  the  virtuous  and  thp  re-  while  yet  none  of  those  experiments  can 
Jigious,  i mean  those  that  are  such  accord-  render  it  visible  to  us  : just  as  the  exist- 
ing to  natural  conscience,  do  rarely,  if  encc  of  a Supreme  Bring  may  be  demon- 
ever,  fail  on  their  inquiries  to  embrace  and  strated  by  innumerable  arguments,  al- 
acquicsce  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Chris-  though  none  of  those  arguments  imply 
lian  trvelations,  and  that  the  debauches!  even  the  possibility  of  his  bring  properly 
and  profane  do  as  seldom  fail  on  th  ir  in-  seen  by  any  of  his  creatures.  But  then, 
qnirics  to  reject  and  ridicule  them.  Which  that  we  may  keep  a mean  here,  and  may 
different  success  of  the  same  examination,  neither  on  one  side,  expect  in  our  religi- 
agrees  exactly  with  the  whole  tenor  of  oils  inquiries,  overbearing,  or  strictly  roa- 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  the  very  same  which  thematic  evidence.  Such  as  is  impossible 
must  he  true,  in  case  those  .Scriptures  be  lobe  denied  or  doubled  of  by  any;  which 
true  also;  and  is,  by  consequence,  a con-  would  render  the  constant  design  of  1’ro- 
siderable  confirmation  of  thru  real  verity  yidence,  already  staled,  entirely  inefl'cc- 
and  inspiration.  And  rrrta  nly,  he  that  toil,  and  force  both  good  and  bad  to  be 
considers  his  own  weakness  and  drprn-  believers,  without  any  regard  to  their  qua- 
dence  on  God,  and  that  all  truth  and  rvi-  iitirniions  and  temper  of  mind  : nor  on 
dence  must  come  originally  from  him,  will  the  other  side,  may  we  depend  on  such 
by  natural  judgment  and  equity  pronounce  weak  and  pfecatious  arguments,  as  are  not 
that  he  who  expects  the  divine  blessing  really  suHicirtn  or  satisfactory  to  even  fair, 
and  illumination,  in  |ioiiits  of  such  vast  honest,  and  impartial  men.  1 intend  here 
consequence,  as  those  of  revelation  most  to  consider,  what  that  degree  of  evidence 
certainly  are,  ought  above  ail  things  to  pu-  is  which  ought  to  be  insisted  on ; without 
rify  Ids  will,  and  rectify  his  conduct  in  such  which  we  are  not,  and  with  which  we  are 
points  as  all  the  w orld  knows  to  lie  the  will  obliged  to  acquiesce  itr  divine  matters, 
of  God  : and  to  address  himself  to  the  Di*  Nov.'  this  degrre  of  evidence  I take  to  bo 
vine  Majesty  with  due  fervency  and  seri-  that,  and  no  other,  which  upright  judges 
oasnrss,  for  his  aid  and  assistance,  before  are  determined  by  in  all  their  important 
be  can  justly  promise  birosejf  success  in  so  affairs  of  estate  and  life  that  conic  before 
great  and  momentous  an  undertaking.  them  : and  according  to  which,  they  ever 
But  then,  as  to  the  second  inquiry,  or  aim  to  give  sentence  in  their  courts  ot  ju- 
the  degree  of  evidence  that  ought  to  be  dic.iture.  I choose  to  instance  in  this  judi- 
ex  pe  lted  in  religious  matters,  it  seems  to  cial  evidence,  and  these  judicial  drtemii- 
int  very  necessary  to »ay  somew  hat  upon  natiouscspecially.bccausethrperspnscun- 
this  subject  also,  before  wv  c.mie  to  our  ccrncd  in  such  matters  arc,  by  long  use, 
main  design.  For  as  on  therme  side  it  is  a and  the  natureof  their  employment,  gme- 
great  error  in  all  cases  to  expect  such  evi-  rally  speaking,  the  best  and  most  sagacious 
deuce  as  the  nature  of  tl  e subject  renders  xliscovcrers  of  truth,  and  those  that  judge 
impossible;  so  it  is  as  wrak  on  rl  e other  the  most  unbiassed!)*  and  fairly,  concern- 
side,  to  lay  the  stress  of  important  truths  i:tg  sufficient  or  insufficient  evideuce,  of 
on  such  evidence,  as  is  in  its  own  nature  all  others.  Such  upright  judges  then,  never 
unsatisfactory  and  precarious  : or  to  as-  expect  strictly  undeniable,  or  mathematic 
serf  with  grr.it  assurance  w bat  can  mi  way  evidence ; which  they  know  is,  in  human 
he  proved,  even  by  that  suit  of  evidence  atfairs,  absolutely  impossible  to  be  hod  : 
which  is  proper  lor  the  subject  in  debate,  they  don’t  require  that  the  witnesses  they 
An  instance  of  the  hist  sort  we  have  in  examine  should  be  infallible,  or  itnpec- 
Autolicus.  an  heaihen,  in  bis  debates  with  cable,  which  they  are  sensible  would  be 
Thcopbilus  of  Antioch;  who  appears  alike  wild  and  ridiculous ; yet  do  they  ex- 
weakly  to  have  insisted  upon  seeing  the  pcct  lull,  sufficient,  or  convincing  evi- 
God  of  the  Christians,  ere  tie  would  be-  deuce;  and  such  as  is  plainly  supenur  to 
lieve  his  existence;  while  our  of  the  known  what  is  alleged  on  the  other  side  : and 
attributes  ot  that  God  is,  that  he  is  iuvi-  they  require  that  the  witnesses  they  be- 
sible.  And  almost  equally  preposterous  lieve,  be,  so  far  as  they  arc  able  to  dis- 
would  any  philosophic  sceptic  now  he,  cover,  of  a good  character,  upright,  and 
who  should  require  the  sight  of  the  air  in  faithful.  Nordotoey  think  it  too  much 
which  we  breathe,  before  he  would  be-  trouble  to  use  their  utmost  skill  and  sa- 
licve  that  there  was  such  an  element  at  all.  gacity  in  discovering  where  the  truth  lies; 
Whereas  it  is  clear,  that  the  air  may  be  how  far  the  witnesses  agree  with  or  con- 
drmonstratrd  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  tradict  each  other  ; and  which  wray  the 
and  real,  by  a thousand  experiments;  several  circumstances  may  be  best  ccm- 
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pared,  soar  to  find  out  any  forgery,  or  de- 
tect any  knavery  which  may  be  suspected 
in  any  branches  of  the  evidence  before 
them.  They  do  not  themselves  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  reality  or  obligation  of  any 
ancient  laws,  or  acts  of  parliament,  fn.ni 
their  own  mere  guesses  or  inclinations,  but 
from  the  autheut  icness  of  the  records  which 
contain  them ; and  though  they  are  not  able 
always  to  see  the  reason,  or  occasion,  or 
wisdom  of  such  laws,  or  acts  of  parliament ; 
yet  do  they,  upon  lull  ext;  rral  evidence 
tliat  they  are  genuine,  allow  and  execute 
the  same,  as  considering  themselves  to  he 
not  legislators,  but  judges  ; and  owning 
that  ancient  laws,  and  ancient  facts,  are  to 
be  known  not  by  guesses  or  supposals,  but 
by  the  production  of  ancient  records,  and 
original  evidence  for  thrir  rt.r.ily.  Nor 
in  surh  tlicir  procedure  d<  > they  think  them- 
selves guilty  in  their  sentences,  if  at  any- 
time afterwards  they  discover  that  they 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  false  witnesses, 
or  forged  records;  supposing,  1 mean,  that 
they  are  conscious,  dial  they  did  their  ut- 
most to  discovur  the  truth,  and  went  exact- 
ly by  the  best  evidence  that  lay  before 
them  j as  knowing  they  have  done  tlicir 
duty,  and  must  in  such  a caw.-  be  blameless 
before  God  and  man,  notwithstanding  the 
mistake  In  the  sentences  themselves  Now 
this  is  dial  procedure  w hich  I would  r.ir- 
nestlyrecommend  tothasc  that haveamind 
to  inquire  to  good  purpose  into  icuab  d 
religion  ; that  after  they  have  tab:  n rare 
to  purge  themselves  from  all  those  tiers 
w hich  will  make  it  llieir  great  inti  rest  that 
religion  should  be  falsi  . after  they  have 
resolved  upon  honesty,  impartiality,  ami 
modesty,  which  arc  virtues  by  the  law  of 
nature ; after  they  have  devoutly  implored 
the.  divine  assistance  and  blessing  on  this 
their  important  undertaking;  which  is  a 
duty  likew  ise  they  arc  obliged  to  by  the 
same  law  of  nature } that  after  ail  this  pre- 
paration, 1 say,  they  will  set  alwut  llie  in- 
quiry itself,  in  the  very  same  manner  that 
bits  been  already  described,  and  that  all  our 
upright  judges  proceed  by  in  the  discovery 
of  truth.  let  them  spare  for  no  pains,  but 
consult  all  the  originals,  whenever  they  can 
come  at  them  ; and  let  them  use  all  that 
diligence,  sagacity,  and  judgment  which 
they  are  masters  of,  in  order  to  see  w bat 
real  external  evidence  there  is  for  the  truth 
of  the  facts  on  which  tin-  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tianreligionsdodepend.  1 here  speak  of  the 
truth  of  facts, as  the  surest  way  todetcnuinc 
us  in  this  inquiry ; because  all  the  wotld, 
I think,  owm , that  if  those  facts  lie  true. 


these  institutions  of  religion  must  aito  be 
true,  or  be  d<  riv  ed  from  God ; and  that  no 
particular  difficulties,  as  to  the  reasons  of 
several  law  »,  or  the  conduct  of  Providence 
in  Severn  leases,  which  those  institutions  no 
where  pn  tend  to  give  us  a full  account  of, 
can  be  sufficient  to  set  aside-  the  convincing 
evidence  which  the  truth  of  such  facts 
brings  along  vv  itli  it.  For  example ; Those 
who  arc  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  history ; of  the  U n miraculous 
plagues  w ith  w hieii  the  God  of  Israel  smote 
tiie  Egyptians;  of  tlic  diuw i.ing  oi  the 
Egy  ptians  in  the  Red  sea,  w bile  tlie  Israel- 
ites were  miraculously  conducted  through 
tilt  same  ; and  of  the  amazing  manner 
w herein  tin-  decalogue  was  given  by  God 
to  that  p<  opie  at  Mount  Sinai ; w ill  for 
Certain,  In  lievc  that  tlie  Jew  ish  religion  u o 
in  lli;  main  derived  from  God,  though  he 
should  find  several  occnsioutil  passages  in 
tin-  Jewish  sacred  Ixsoks,  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  anil  several  ritual  laws 
given  that  nation,  which  he  could  cot 
guess  at  the  reasons  why  they  were  given 
them.  Ami  tlie  case  is  tlie  very  same  as 
to  t he  mi : acu lous  resurrect  ion , and  giotious 
ascension  ot  our  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  with  regard  to  tin-  New  Testa- 
ment ; on  widen  acrount  i reckon  that 
the  truth  of  such  fids  is  to  he  principally 
inquired  into,  when  w-e  have  a mind 
to  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  variety  oi  the 
Jewish  and  Christ  ism  religions.  Aud 
if  H lx-  alleged  that  some  of  these  facts 
are  too  remote  to  alford  us  any  cer- 
tain menus  of  discovery  ;t  Uiis  distance 
of  time  ; T answer,  T hat  then  we  arc  to 
select  such  of  those  fata  as  we  can 
examine,  and  to  scanh  into  the  acknuw- 
ledgim  nt  or  ik-iiial  of  those  that  arc  an- 
i-irntrr,  in  the  oldest  testimonies  now 
extant ; into  the  e fleets  and  conic- 
quenrt  s,  and  Ktiuulitig  memorials  of  such 
tacts  in  after  agi  s,  and  liow  far  they 
were  real,  and  allowed  to  be  so;  and  in 
short,  we  were  to  determine  concerning 
them,  by  tlie  best  evidence  we  can  now 
have  ; and  not  let  a lure  suspicion,  or  a 
wish  tluittiiings  had  been  otherwise,  over- 
balance our  real  evidence,  of  facts  in  any 
case  w hatsoever.  I ilo  not  mean  that  our 
inquirer  is  to  have  no  regard  to  internal 
characters,  or  the  contents  of  the  Jew  ish  and 
Christian  revelations ; or  that  he  is  not  to 
examine  into  that  also  in  the  general,  be- 
fnrehi-  admits  even  the  proof  from  miracles 
themselves ; because  what  pretended  rah 
ncles  rod  cr  arc  wrought,  f or  tlie  support 
ol  idol.  Hv,  or  wickedness  ; for  tlie  esta- 
blishment 
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blishment  of  notions  contrary  to  the  divine 
aruinutes,  or  of  an  immoral,  or  profane, 
or  cruel  religion,  though  they  may  prove 
such  a religion  to  be  supernatural,  yet  w ill 
they  only  prove  that  it  comes  from  wicked 
da;  .nous,  or  evil  spirits,  nod  not  from  a 
God  of  purity  and  holiness,  and  so  will  by 
no  means  prove  it  div  ine,  or  worthy  of  our 
reception,  lint  then  it-is,  for  tlie  main,  so 
well  knotvn,  that  the  Jewish  and  ChriSv 
ban  institutions  do  agree  to  die  divine  at- 
tributes, and  do  tend  to  purity,  holiness, 
ju-iice,  and  charity ; and  are  opposite  to  all 
iiutuordity,  protanencss,  and  idolatry,  that 
I think  there  will  not  need  much  exami- 
nation io  so  clear  a cate  ; and  that,  by 
consequence,  our  mean  inquiry  is  to  be  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  facts  thereto  relating. 
And  in  tins  case,  i fear  not  to  invite  all 
our  sceptics  and  unbelievers,  to  use  their 
greatest  nicety,  their  entire  skill,  their 
shrewdest  abilities,  and  (heir  utmost  saga- 
city in  this  inquiry ; beiug  well  assured 
from  my  own  observation-  in  this  matter, 
that  tin-  proper  result  of  such  in  exact  his- 
torical inquiry  will  lie  os  plainly  and  evi- 
dently on  tl»c  side  of  revealed  religion. 

There  is  such  an  inimitable  air  ot  since- 
rity, honesty,  and  impartiality,  in  tlie  sa- 
cred historians  the  ancient  profane  test!  - 
monies  still  extant  do  sogcncrally  attest  to, 
and  confirm  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned ; the  most  ancient  prediction* 
have  been  ail  along  so  exactly  and  wonder- 
fully fill  filled;  the  characters  of  duMc-si.is 
in  the  Old  Testament  lia\  c been  so  parti- 
cularly answered  in  tlie  New ; our  Loid's 
own  predictions,  and  those  of  St.  I'.iul  and 
St.  John,  have  licen  all  along  hitherto  so 
surprisingly  accomplished;  tlie  epistles  of 
tlie  apostles,  anti  tlie  history  ami  sufferings 
of  them  and  ot  their  immediate  successors, 
do  so  fully  coiihnu  the  miracles  amlc  ucum- 
s lances  belonging  to  the  first  times  of  tlie 
gosjiel ; that  lie  who  acquaints  himself  ori- 
ginally with  these  things,  if  he  comr:  with 
an  untaintedand  honest  n mid , cannot  easily 
be  oilier  than  a believer  and  a Christian. 

1 cannot  but  lu-.irtily  wish,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  lliesceptics  and  unbelievers 
of  this  age,  that  1 could  imprint  in  their 
raiuds  all  that  real  evidence  for  natural  and 
for  revealed  religion  that  now  is,  or  during 
my  past  inquiries  has  been  upon  my  own 
mind  thereto  relating ; and  that  tbeir  tem- 
per of  mind  were  such  as  that  this  evidence 
might  afford  them  as  great  satisfaction  os 
it  bat  my  self. — But  though  this  entire  com- 
munication of  the  evidence  that  is,  or  has 
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been  in  my  ow  n mind,  for  the  certainty  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  die  Jewish  and 
Christian  institutions,  be,  in  Us  own  nature, 
impossible;  yet,  1 hope,  I may  have  leave 
to  address  myself  to  all,  especially  to  the 
sceptics  and  unbeliever,  of  our  age ; to  do 
what  1 am  able  tor  them  in  tins  momentous 
concern ;.  and  to  lay  before  them,  as  btieliy 
and  seriously  as  1 can,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  those  arguments  which  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  me,  as  to  the  hardest 
part  of  what  is  here  desired  and  expected 
from  them;  I mean  tlie  belief  of  revealed 
religion,  or  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
stitutions, as  contained  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. — Bui  to 
wave  fafther  preliminaries,  tonic  of  tho 
principal  reasons  which  make  me  believe 
tlie  Bible  to  be  true  are  die  following : - 

1.  Tlie  Bible  lays  the  law  of  nature  for 
its  foundation ; and  all  along  supports  and 
assists  natural  religion ; as  every  true  re- 
velation ought  to  do. 

2.  Astronomy,  and  die  rest  of  nnr  cer- 
tain mathematic  sciences,  do  coniirm  the 
accounts  of  Scripture;  so  fur  as  they  are 
concerned. 

3.  The  most  ancient  and  best  historical 
accounts  now  known,  do,  generally  speak- 
ing, contirm  the  accounts  of  Scripture  j 
so  tar  as  diey  are  concerned. 

4.  Tlie  more  learning  lias  increased,  the 
more  certain  in  general  do  die  Scripture 
accounts  appear,  and  its  dillicuit  placet 
are  more  cleared  thereby. 

5.  There  arc,  or  have,  been  generally, 
standing  memorials  preserved,  of  die  cer- 
tain truths  of  die  principal  historical  tacts, 
which  were  constant  evidences  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  diem. 

t>.  Nchlicr  die  Mosaical  law,  nor  the 
Christian  religion,  could possihlyhave  been 
received  and  established  without  such  mi- 
racles as  tlw  sacred  history  contains. 

7.  Although  the  Jews  all  along  hated 
and  persecuted  the  prophets  ot  God ; yet 
were  diey  forced  to  belu  vc  they  were  true 
propliets,  and  their  writings  of  diviuo  in- 
spiration. 

8.  The  ancient  and  present  state  of  Um 
Jewish  nation,  are  strong  arguments  for 
die  truth  of  Uicir  law,  and  ot  the  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  relating  to  them. 

g.  The  ancient  and  pre*-«n  state  of  die 
Christian  church  are  also  strong  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the 
Scripture  prophecies  relating  thereto. 

la  The  miracles  whereon  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religion  are  founded,  were 
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of  old  owned  to  be  true  bjr  their  very 
enemies. 

• 11.  The  tnc red  writers,  who  lived  in 
timet  and  placet  no  renioie  from  one  an- 
other, do  yet  Ml  carry  on  one  and  the  tame 
grand  design,  viz.  that  of  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  by  the  worship  of,  and  obedience 
to  the  one  foe  God,  in  and  through  ’the 
King  Messiah  ; which,  without  a divine 
conduct,  could  never  have  been  done. 

13.  Tbr  principal  doctrines  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religion  are  a.  reeable  to  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  all  other  nations. 

13.  The  difficulties  relating  to  this  re- 
ligion aTe  not  such  at  affect  the  truth  of 
•be  facts,  but  the  conduct  of  providence, 
the  reasons  of  which  the  saerrd  writers 
never  pretended  fully  to  know,  or  to  re- 
veal to  rttankuid. 

14.  Natural  religion,  which  is  yet  so 
certain  in  itself,  is  not  without  such  diffi- 
culties, as  to  the  conduct  of  providence, 
as  are  objected  to  revelation. 

Id.  The  sadred  history  has  the  greatest 
marks  ot  truth,  honesty,  and  impartiality, 
of  all  other  histories  whatsoever  ; and 
withal  has  none  of  the  known  marks  of 
knavery  and  imposture. 

Itt.  The  nrcdictious  of  Scripture  have 
been  still  ft  Hilled  in  the  several  ages  of 
•be  world  whereto  they  belong. 

17.  No  opposite  systems  of  the  uni- 
ver-e,  or  schemes  of  divine  revelation, 
have  any  tolerable  prclrntes  to  be  irue, 
but  those  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

These  are  the  plain  and  obvious  argu- 
ments which  ptr-tiadc  me  of  the  truth  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation*. 

I Thu  ton. 

^ 1/3.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

Ihe  evidence  the  Jews  had  to  believe 
•be  several  matters  related  by  Moses,  pre- 
ceding the  deliverance  trom  Egypt,  was, 
to  far  as  we  know,  no  more  than  Moses’s 
Word;  whose  credit  was  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, by  the  testimonies  given  to  him 
by  the  Deity  ,-  hut,  at  the  tame  time,  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  l ad  not  some  distinct 
tradition  concerning  these  things.  But,  as 
to  his  authority,  and  the  authority  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  given  by  him,  they 
had,  and  their  children,  and  we  who  take 
it  from  their  children,  have  the  strongest 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capa- 
ble of.  For, 

l . The  whole  people,  an  infinite  mul- 
titude, were  witnesses  ol  all  the  miracles 
wrought  preceding  the  deliverance  from 


Egypt,  and  of  the  final  miracle  that  at- 
chieved  their  drliverance;  in  memory 
whereof,  the  pavsover,  an  annual  solem- 
nity, was  instituted,  with  the  strongest 
injunctions  In  acquaint  their  children  with 
the  cause  of  that  observance,  and  to  mark 
that  night  throughout  all  their  generations 
for  rver. 

3.  The  whole  people  were  witnesses  to 
the  miracle  in  passing  the  Red  Sea,  and 
sung  that  hymn  whirlt  Moses  composed 
on  that  occasion,  which  was  preserved  for 
the  use  of  their  children. 

3.  The  whole  people  were  witnesses  to 
the  dreadful  promulgation  ot  the  law  from 
Sinai,  ssith  which  they  were  also  to  ac- 
quaint their  children ; and  the  feast  of 
I’entecost  was  annually  to  be  observed  00 
the  day  on  which  that  law  was  given ; be- 
sides that  the  very  tables  in  wbioh  the  ten 
commandments  were  written,  weredepo- . 
sited  in  th  ■ Ark.  and  rrmaiurd,  at  least, 
till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
probably  lilt  the  destruction  of  it. 

4.  The  whole  people  were  witnesses  totbe 
many  miracles  wrotsght,  during  the  space 
of  torlv  years,  in  the  wilderness : to  the  pil- 
lar ot  titc  and  cloud,  in  the  manna,  quails, 
Ac.  a sample  of  the  manna  remained  lofu- 
turc  generations:  and  they  were  directed 
to  relate  what  they  saw  to  their  children. 

5.  The  vs  hole  people  were  wit  nesses  to 
the  framing  and  building  of  the  Ark,  sad 
Tahcrtincle;  they  were  all  contributors  to 
it;  they  saw  the  cloud  fill  and  rest  upon  it, 
and  tncy  assisted  at  the  services  performed 
H ere:  and,  to  commemorate  this,  as  well 
as  their  sojourning  in  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  annual  tens!  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed,  which  in  succeeding  years  they 
were  to  explain  to  their  children. 

As  these  things  were  absolutely  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  children  of  Israel,  then 
in  being,  touching  the  authority  and  obli- 
gation ot  this  law,  several  things  were* 
added  to  enforce  the  observance,  and  to 
preserve  the  memory  and  evidence  at 
what  was  to  be  observed. 

1.  The  law  was  by  Moses,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  pul  into  writing,  for  (be 
greater  certainty,  as  well  as  3II  the  direc- 
tions fnr  making  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Tabernacle,  the  priest’s  garments,  Ac. 
and  all  the  rules  of  government,  judica- 
ture, Ac.  with  every  other  circumstance 
revealed,  for  directing  the  faith  and  the 
conduct  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  law  was  to  be  preserved,  perus- 
ed, and  abended  to,  in  the  must  careful 

manner; 
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manner ; the  priests,  who  were  to  jttilge  in 
questions relating  to  it,  must  lie  well  versed 
in  it ; the  king,  who  was  to  role  over  the 
nation,  was  to  write  out  a copy  of  it  for 
himself,  and  to  peruse  it  continually;  and 
the  people  were  to  write  out  passages  of  it, 
and  to  wear  them  by  way  of  signs,  upon 
their  hands,  and  of  frontlets,  between  their 
eyes,  and  to  write  them  upon  the  post  of 
their  doors,  dec.  And  they  were  to  teach 
their  children  the  most  notable  parts  of  it, 
and  particularly  to  instruct  them  in  the 
miracles  attending  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  as  they  sat  in  their  houses,  as  they  ■ 
walked  by  the  way,  as  they  lay  down,  and 
as  thpy  rose  up,  ike. 

3.  Besides  the  authority  that  promul- 
gated the  law,  there  was  a solemn  cove- 
nant and  agreement  between  Gnd  and  the 
people,  u hereby  the  people  became  bound 
to  keep,  preserve,  and  observe  this  law, 
and  all  that  was  contained  in  it : and  God 
became  bound  to  be  the  God  of  the  Is- 
raelii isb  people,  to  protect,  and  prosper 
them:  and  this  covenant,  towards  the 
end  of  their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness, 
was  solemnly  renewed. 

4.  The  particulars  of  this  covenant,  up- 
on God’s  part,  were,  to  give  the  people  the 
good  land  ot  Canaan,  a land  Aowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  to  preserve  and  protect 
them  in  it ; to  give  them  perpetual  endur- 
ance, and  victory  over  their  and  his  ene- 
mies ; to  prosper  them  in  ail  their  labours ; 
to  give  tbein  the  increase  of  their  fields 
and  flocks ; and  to  make  them  a great,  a 
happy , and  a flourishing  people ; on  condi- 
tion that  they  kept  and  obeyed  his  law’. 

5.  The  particulars,  cm  tin-  part  of  the 
people,  were,  to  serve  Jchwvah,  and  no 
other  God,  in  the  way  directed  by  the 
law  t to  preserve,  observe,  and  obey  the 
law  carefully,  and  exactly  ; and  if  they 
failed  or  transgressed,  to  submit  and  con- 
sent to  tbe  severe  sanction  of  the  law  and 
covenant,  which,  in  many  instances,  was, 
to  individuals  transgressing,  death,  (to  be 
cut  off  from  the  people)  and  to  the  bulk 
of  tbe  people,  destruction,  captivity,  dis- 
persion, blindness,  madness,  tkc.  besides 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  good  promises. 

6.  Besides  the  other  blessings,  and  pre- 
eminences, God  was,  by  some  special  visi- 
ble symbol  of  bis  presence,  to  reside  con- 
tinually with  the  people;  first,  in  tbeTa- 
bernacie,  which  was  made,  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  that  end,  and  afterwards  in  the 
templej  whence  he  was  to  give  judgment 
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and  directions,  and  to  answer  prayers, 
and  accept  of  vows. 

7,  This  covenant  was  also  reduced 
into  writing,  and  was  tire  tenure  by  which 
the  Israelites  held  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  on  which  all  their  hopes  were  found- 
ed : wherefore  it  must  in  all  generation! 
be  considered  by  them  as  a thing  of  no 
small  moment. 

As  God  was  the  head  of  this  state,  and 
as  the  people  held  immediately  their  land 
of  him  ; so  he  made  several  regulations 
for  balding  that  property,  that  are  very 
remarkable. 

1.  The  land  was  by  his  command  di- 
vided into  twelve  lots,  one  for  each  tribe  j 
and  they  were  put  in  possession  according- 
ly, to  the  exclusion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  for  their  portion  bad  no  more  than 
what  attended  the  service  of  God's  house, 
and  some  cities  wi'h  suburbs,  dispersed 
amongst  other  tribes. 

2.  Not  only  were  the  descendants  of 
each  tribe  to  enjoy,  in  exclusion  of  other 
tribes,  their  own  lot,  but  the  particular 
fields  and  parcels,  within  each  tribe,  were 
to  remain  for  ever  with  the  respective  fa- 
milies that  first  possessed  them,  and  on 
failure  of  the  issue  of  the  possessor,  to  the 
nearest  of  that  family : hence  all  lands 
sold,  returned  at  the  jubilee  to  the  pro- 
prietor, or  his  nearest  a- kin;  he  who  hid 
u right  to  revenge  blood  might  redeem. 

3.  This  right  of  blood,  depending  u|xm 
knowledge  of  descent  and  genealogy,  nrado 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  lire  children  of 
Israel  to  keep  very  exact  records  and  proot* 
of  their  descent : not  to  mention  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  nf  something  surpris- 
ingly singular  front  the  many  pronii.es 
made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that 
theblessing  to  mankind  should  spring  from 
tbeirseed;  and, in  tracing  llicir  genealogy, 
we  sec  they  were  very  critical,  U|xin  tlnir 
return  from  Babylon : so  that,  before  their 
records  were  disturbed  by  tire  captivity,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  but  that  every 
body  of  any  note  amongst  the  Jews  could 
tell  you  the  name  of  his  ancestor,  who  first 
had  the  family-possession,  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  how  many  degrees,  and  by 
what  descent  he  was  removed  from  him. 
And  as  thesefirst  possessors, pursuant  totbe 
custom  of  the  nation,  must  have  been  do 
scribed  by  their  father's  name,  '(is  highly 
probable,  they  could  have  quoted  by  name 
that  ancestor  who  saw  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  who  saw  tbe  law  given,  who  err- 
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te.'ed  into  *h«  covenant,  and  who  contri- 
buted to  the  selling  up  the  Ark  mil  Ta- 
bcrnarle. 

4-  1 he  very  surprising  ear*  taken  hr 
the  Deity  to  keep  toe  breed  of  the  Jew* 
pure  and  genuine,  by  the  p roots  of  virgi- 
nity, ;,nd  by  too  miraculous  waters  of 
jealousy,  is  a circumstance  that  merits  at- 
tention, and  will  easily  induce  » belief  that 
descent  and  birth  was  a matter  much 
minded  .amongst  them.  And, 

5.  The  appointment  and  observanc*  of 
the  sabbatical  year,  and,  after  the  seventh 
sabbatical  year,  a year  of  jubilee,  for  the 
general  release  of  debts,  lands.  Sic.  is  a 
circumstance  of  great  moment,  not  only 
as  these  notable  periods  were  useful  to- 
wards the  easy  compulation  of  time,  but 
as  it  made  inquity  into  titles,  and  const, 
rjucntly  genealogy,  necessary  every  fif- 
tieth year  ; and  as  the  cessation  from  cul- 
ture evrry  seventh  year  gave  continual  oc- 
casions, for  tile  D.  ity's  displaying  has  power 
hi  increasing  the  crop  of  the  suth,  pur- 
want  to  his  promise. 

Now,  taking  these  circumstances  togc- 
therunricr  consideration,  could  arty  human 

rrecautiun  have  provided  more  means  to 
eepup  the  memory  and  evidence  of  ary 
fact ? Could  this  have  been  done  by  human 
foresight  or  force  ? Has  any  thing  like  to 
it  ever  been  in  the  world  lieside*  ? 

What  could  tend  m re  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  any  event,  than  to  deliver  a 
wlx  le  people,  by  public  glorious  miracles, 
from  intolerable  slavery  ? To  publish  a 
very  extraordinary  system  of  laws  imtnr- 
tlinu  lv  from  heaven  ? To  put  this  law  in 
writing  together  with  the  covenant  for  the 
obeying  it  ? To  make  the  tenure  of  the 
estate-  depend  on  the  original  division  of 
the  laud,  to  men  who  saw  the  miracles,  and 
first  took  possession,  and  on  the  proxi- 
mity of  relation,  by  de-ceitl  to  them  ? To 
appoint  a return  of  lauds  every  fiitieth 
year,  which  should  give  perpetual  oera- 
sion  to  canvass  those  descents?  To  order 
a sabbath  every  seventh  year  lor  the  land, 
the  loss  of  which  should  ise  supplied  by  the 
preceding  year's  increase  ? And  to  select  a 
whole  tribe  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
to  be  the  guardians,  in  some  degree  the 
judges  and  the  circulars  of  ibis  law  : who 
were  barred  from  any  portion  of  the  land, 
in  rommnn  with  their  brethren,  and  were 
contented  with  the  contributions  that 
rauie  from  the  other  tnbes,  without  any 
tieod  portion  amongst  then),  'litis  must 
kc  p up  'he  belief  and  authority  of  the  law 


amongst  the  descendants  of  that  people; 
or  nothing  could : and  if  such  a belief, 
under  all  tbrse  circumstances,  prevailed 
amongst  a people  so  constituted,  that  be- 
lief could  not  pc  - -idly  proceed  from  im- 
posture : because  the  very  means  pro- 
vided, for  proof  of  the  truth  , are  so  many 
checks  against  any  povbility  of  imposition. 

If  any  man  wid  suggest  that  the  law  of 
the  lews  is  no  moie  than  human  inven- 
tion, and  lint  the  book  of  the  l.iw  is  a for- 
gery; let  him  say  when  it  was  imposed 
upon  that  peof  .r,  or  at  what  period  it 
could  have  possibly  been  imposed  upon 
them.  *o  as  to  gain  belief,  later  than  the 
period  ti  ey  mention,  and  under  ethes 
circumstauccv  than  those  they  relate. 

Gourd  the  whole  people  have  been  per- 
suaded at  anyone  period,  by  am  impostor, 
that  they  were  toki  severally  by  their  fa- 
thers, and  they  bv  lbein>,  that  the  law  was 
given  with  such  cirniinsiai  crs,  and  under 
such  promises  and  threats,  ittheywrie 
not  really  told  so;  or  that  they  throughout 
all  their  generations.  Lad  vorn  certaiu 
(Manages  of  the  law  by  way  of  frontlets 
and  signs,  if  it  had  not  really  been  so? 

Could  tlte  whole  people  have  been  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  the  pain  of  death, 
upon  all  the  oliinres  which  the  law  makes 
capital,  unless  ll.eir  fathers  had  done  so, 
upon  tha  evidence  of  the  authority  of  that 
law  ? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  per- 
suaded that  tlwy  had  kept  exact  genealo- 
gies, in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  bless- 
ings, and  to  tin;  inheritances  severally, 
unless  they  arlnally  bad  done  so  ? 

Gould  the  » hide  people  believe  that  they 
had  kept  passovers.  leasts  ot  tabernacles, 
Ac.  down  from  the  date  af  the  law,  com- 
memorative of  the  great  events  they  re- 
late  to,  unles-  they  had  really  done  Hi? 

Could  liie  children  of  IsrSel  have  bees 
imposed  on  to  receive  an  Atk  and  a Ta- 
bernacle, then  forged,  and  a complete  «t 
ot  -ervice and  liturgy,  as  descending  trura 
.Moses  by  the  direct  on  ot  God,  unless  that 
A rk  and  that  service  had  come  to  them  fit* 
their  ancestors,  as  authorized  by  God  ? 

Could  the  whole  peopie  liavc  submitted 
to  pay  tithe,  first  fruits,  4c.  upon  any 
feigned  revelation?  Or,  could  the  tribe  ot 
Levi,  without  divine  authority,  have  sub- 
mitted, not  only  to  the  being  originally 
without  a poctionin  Israel,  but  to  the  being 
incapable  ot  any,  in  hopes  ot'  the  cootri- 
buituusoftheprop!i  ? w h-leh  however  large 
when  the  whole  twelve  tribe*  served  at  the 
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ft  me  trmple,  became  very  scanty  when 
ten  of  them  withdrew  their  allegiance 
from  heaven  ? 

Could  ever  the  book  of  the  law,  if  con- 
signed to  the  Invites,  and  promulgated, 
have  been  lost,  so  as  to  give  room  for  new 
fictions  ? Or  could  3 book  of  the  law  have 
been  forged,  if  there  was  none  precedent, 
and  pm  upon  the  people  as  a book  that 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Levites  by  Mo- 
ves ? If  no  book  at  nil  ever  was  delivered 
by  him  to  them,  what  authority  could  be 
pretended  for  such  a book  ? 

Had  a book  bsxo  to  be  forged,  in  order 
to  be  rrcrived  by  the  people,  could  it  have 
contained  so  many  scandalous  reflections 
and  accusations  against  the  people,  and 
so  many  fatal  threats  and  predictions  con- 
cerning them  f and,  if  it  had  bi-cn  so 
framed,  could  it  have  been  received  as 
authentic  ? 

If  the  law,  fee.  was  forged,  it  must  have 
been  before  tlte  days  of  David  : because 
by  (he  sacred  hymns,  in  bis  time,  the  pub- 
lication of  tlte  law  is  celebrated,  and  the 
law  was  observed  : and  yet  the  time  be- 
tween tbeemry  of  Israel  into  the  lard,  and 
tlte  reign  of  David,  being  but  about  four 
hundred  years,  is  loo  short  a space  for  for- 
getting the  retd  (Manner  of  the  entry,  and 
t'v’git'g  anotlter.  to  be  received  by  a poo- 
ler, whose  genealogy  was  so  fixed,  and 
whose  time  was  reckoned  by  sach  periods. 

If  the  book  of  tlte  law  was  not  forged 
before  the  reign  of  David,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  forged  after,  unless  the  whole 
history  of  the  kingdom,  die  taliernaele, 
the  temple,  and  all  the  sacred  hymns  and 
prophecies,  are  looked  u|>on  as  one  com- 
plete Action  ; because  the  tabernacle,  tlte 
temple,  the  economy  of  the  kingdom,  tlie 
sacred  hymns,  and  ail  tlte  other  writings 
said  to  be  sacred,  bear  formal  relation  to 
(he  law. 

Bm,  that  911  these  things  were  not  sup- 
positions, is  evident  from  the  anxious  zeal 
that  possessed  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  captivity  j from  their  solicitude  to  re- 
■sfote  the  city,  the  temple,  and  the  sacred 
service;  from  their  strict  examination  of 
their  genealogies,  and  scrupulous  care  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

The  space  bbtwccn  the  captivity  and 
foe  return  was  so  short,  that  some  wltosaw 
the  first  temple,  saw  also  the  second,  and 
many  who  were  themselves,  or  at  least 
Whose  fathers  had  been,  officers  in  the  first 
temple . relumed  to  the  service  of  the  se- 
Good : so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
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the  history,  the  liturgy,  the  service  of  the 
Jews,  preceding  the  return,  should  be  a 
fiction,  at  least  (hat  it  should  be  a fiction 
earlier  than  the  return. 

And  the  story  of  this  nation,  from  that 
period,  falls  in  so  nn>ch  with  the  history 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ; their  sacred  liooks 
have  been  so  soon  after  that  trm. latest 
and  they  have  been  so  famous  for  the  to- 
naciousness  of  their  laws,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  suspect iiig  that  their  law  and 
history  was  forged  later  than  the  return. 
And,  if  it  is  granted,  that  tlx  devotions, 
the  precepts,  the  institutions,  and  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  this  law,  and  the  great  lines 
of  their  history,  are  not  forged ; one  needs, 
as  to  the  present  consideration,  be  but 
little  solicitous  concerning  (he  accuracy 
nt  die  copy  of  the  books  of  the  law,  and 
of  the.  other  sacred  books ; and  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  some  mistake 
and  interpolations.  It  is  not  with  one  or 
one  hundred  words  or  sentences  we  have 
to  do;  it  is  with  the  system  of  the  sacri- 
ficaturc,  and  the  other  religious  laws  and 
services  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  politi- 
cal establishment  of  tbeir  thencratical  go- 
rmnnetit,  and  tbe  authority  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  both,  that  we  have,  at  pre- 
sent, concern. 

For,  if  such  a system  of  religious  ser- 
vices and  ceremonies  was  revealed  and 
commanded  by  God  ; if,  tor  the  greater 
certainty,  it  was  reduced  into  writing  by 
Moses,  by  divine  direction  ; it  such  .1  mo- 
del of  government  was  fr  amed,  as  is  ma- 
nifestly calculated  for  keeping  up  the  ob- 
set  vance  of  those  services,  anti  (irrserving 
■the  memory  of  the  institutions,  ai  d keep- 
ing up  the  authority  of  the  book  wherein 
it  was  recorded  j and  if  die  nation,  to 
w hom  this  institution  was  delivered,  have 
presetted  it  accordingly;  complete  evi- 
dence thence  arises  to  us  of  the  divinity  of 
the  institution;  and  lead,  to  a demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  truth  o!  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  which  all  the  emblematical  in- 
ftmuions  tend,  and  in  which  they  center. 

JLord  tafias. 

§ 173.  On  ihe  Old  and  Keiu  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  bath , by  the  general 
consent  of  learned  men,  all  the  marks  «f 
purest  antiquity  ; there  being  nothing  m 
the  world  which  in  this  respect  is  equal  to 
-it,  or  winch  may  pretend  lobe  compared 
with  it;  all  other  themost  ancient  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  coming  diott.it  it  by 
many  ages,  it  was  written  in  the  fii-t 
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and  moat  ancient  language;  from  which 
the  very  alphabets  and  letters  of  all  other 
languages  u ere  derived. 

• This  book  contains,  as  the  most  an- 
eieut,  so  the  most  exact  story  of  the 
world,  the  propagation  of  men,  and  the 
dispersing  of  families  into  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth. 

And  though  this  book  were  written  in 
aeveral  ages  and  places,  by  several  per- 
sons ; yet  doth  the  doctrine  of  it  accord 
together,  with  a most  excellent  harmony, 
without  any  dissonance  ur  inconsistency. 

And  for  the  manner  of  delivering  the 
things  contained  in  it,  'tis  so  solemn,  re- 
verend and  majestic,  so  exactly  suited  to 
the  future  of  tbiugs,  as  may  justly  pro- 
voke our  wonder  and  acknowledgment  of 
its  divine  original. 

And  as  for  the  New  Testament ; those 
various  correspondences,  which  it  bears 
to  the  chief  things  of  the  Old  Testament, 
may  sufficiently  evidence  that  mutual  rela- 
tion, depcndance,  and  affinity  which  there 
is  bet  ween  them.  Tbat  in  such  an  age  there 
was  such  a man  as  Christ,  who  preached 
such  a doctrine,  wrought  many  miracles, 
suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  was 
afterwards  worshipped  as  God,  having 
abundance  of  disciples  and  followers,  at 
tint  chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  but  a while 
after,  amongst  several  of  the  most  wise 
and  learned  men  ; who  in  a short  space 
of  time  did  propagate  their  belief  and  doc- 
trine into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world  : I say,  all  this  is  for  the  truth  of 
the  matter  of  fact,  not  so  much  as  doubted 
or  called  into  question,  by  Julian,  or  Cel- 
sus,  or  the  Jews  themselves,  or  any  other 
of  the  most  avowed  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Rut  we  have  it  by  as  good  cer- 
tainty as  any  rational  man  can  wish  or 
hope  for,  that  is,  by  universal  testimony, 
as  well  >.f  enemies  as  friends. 

And  if  these  things  were  so,  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  the  common  principles  of 
nature  will  assure  us,  that  ’tis  not  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  bis  truth, 
> wisdom,  or  justice,  to  work  such  miracles 
in  confirmation  of  a lie  or  imposture. 

Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  objected  that 
these  miracles  are  now  ceased ; and  we 
have  not  any  such  extraordinary  way  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  our  religion.  Tis 
sufficient  that  they  were  upon  the  first 
. plantation  of  it,  when  men  were  to  be  in- 
stituted and  confirmed  in  this  new  doc- 
trine. Aud  there  may  be  as  much  of 


the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  forbear- 
ing them  now,  as  in  working  them  then: 
it  being  not  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
universal  laws  of  nature,  by  which  things 
are  to  be  regularly  guided  in  their  natu- 
ral course,  shou  d frequently,  pr  upon 
every  little  occasion,  be  violated  or  dis- 
ordered. 

To  which  may  lie  added  that  wonderful 
way  whereby  this  religion  bath  hero  pro- 
pagated in  the  wo:  Id  with  much  simpli- 
city and  infiimity  in  the  first  publishers  of 
it ; without  arms,  or  factii  n,  or  favour  of 
great  men,  or  the  persuasions  of  philoso- 
phers or  orators ; only  by  the  nuked  pro- 
posal of  plain,  evident,  truth,  with  a firm 
resolution  of  suffering  and  dying  for  it,  by 
which  it  hath  subdued  all  kind  of  perse- 
cutions and  oppositions,  and  surmounted 
whatever  discouragement  or  resistance 
could  be  laid  in  its  way,  or  made  agaiust  it. 

The  excellency  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  Gospel  arc  also  so  suitable  to  a ra- 
tional being,  as  no  other  religion  or  pro- 
fession whatsoever  hath  thought  of,  or  so 
expressly  insisted  upon. 

Some  of  the  learned  Heathens  have 
placed  the  happiness  of  mau  in  tlic  ex- 
ternal sensual  delights  of  this  world. 

Others  of  the  wiser  Heathens  hive 
spoken  sometimes  doubtfully  concerning 
a future  state,  and  thcrelore  have  placed 
the  reward  of  virtue  in  the  doing  of  eir- 
tuous  things.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
Wherein,  though  there  be  much  of  truth, 
yet  it  doth  not  atford  encouragement 
enough  for  the  vast  desires  of  a rational 
aoul. 

Others  who  have  owned  a state  after 
this  life,  have  placed  the  happiness  of  it 
in  gross  and  sensual  pleasures,  feasts  sod 
gardens,  and  company,  and  other  such 
low  and  gross  enjoyments. 

Whereas  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
doth  fix  it  upon  things  that  are  nmefi 
more  spiritual  and  sublime  ; the  beatific 
vision,  a clear  unerring  understanding,  a 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  a conformity 
to  God,  a perpetual  admiring  and  prais- 
ing of  hint ; than  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  fancy  any  thing  that  is  more  ex- 
cellent or  desirable. 

As  to  the  duties  that  are  enjoined  in 
reference  to  divine  worship,  they  are  so 
full  of  sanctity  and  spiritual  devotion,  as 
may  shame  ail  the  pompous  solemnities 
of  other  religions,  in  their  costly  tacrificei, 
their  dark  yrtld  mysteries,  and  external 
observances. 
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dbcervances.  Whereas  this  refers  chiefly 
to  (be  holiness  ol  tbemind,  resignation  to 
Ond,  kmc  cl  him,  dependence  upon  him. 
submission  to  his  will,  endeavouring  to 
be  like  him. 

And  as  tor  the  duties  of  live  second 
table,  ubicb  concern  our  mutual  conver- 
sation towards  one  unother,  it  allows  no- 
thing that  is  hut  lint  or  noxious,  either  to 
aorsrltcs  or  others ; forbid-,  all  kind  ol  in- 
jury or  rrienge ; commands  to  overcome 
evil  with  good  ; to  pray  lor  enemies  and 
persecutors ; doth  not  admit  ot  any  men- 
tal, much  less  any  corporal  one-leanness  ; 
doth  not  tolerate  any  immodest  nr  un- 
comely word  or  gesture ; lorbids  us  to 
wrong  otliers  in  their  goods  and  posses- 
sions, or  to  miapend  our  own  j requirrs  us 
to  be  very  tender  both  ol  our  own  and 
other  men’s  reputations  ; in  brief,  it  < n- 
joins  nothing  but  w hat  is  helpful,  and  u-e- 
ful.and  good  for  mankind.  Whatever  any 
philosophers  have  prescribed  concerning 
their  moral  virtues  of  temperance,  and 
prudence,  and  patience,  and  live  duties  of 
several  relations,  is  here  enjoined,  in  a far 
more  eminent,  sublime,  and  comprehen- 
sive manner : besides  such  examples  and 
imitations  to  piety  as  are  not  to  be  par.d- 
lelcd  elsewhere  : the  whole  system  ot  its 
doctrines  being  transcendcutly  excellent, 
And  so  exactly  conformable  to  the  highest 
purest  reason,  that  in  those  very  things 
wherein  it  goes  beyond  the  rules  of  moral 
philosophy,  we  cannot  in  our  best  judg- 
ment but  consent  10  submit  to  it. 

In  brief ; it  doth  in  every  respect  so 
fully  answer  the  chief  scope  and  design  of 
religion,  in  giving  all  imaginable  honour 
and  submission  to  the  I)city,  promoting 
the  good  ot  mankind,  satisfying  and  suit- 
porting  the  mind  of  map  with  the  highest 
kind  of  enjoyments,  lltat  a rational  soul 
can  wish  or  itope  for,  as  no  other  religion 
or  profession  whatsoever  can  pretend 
onto. — 

Infidels  pretend  want  ot  -clear  and  in- 
fallible evidrnce  for  ibe  truth  of  Christi- 
anity ; than  which  nothing  i an  be  more 
absurd  and  unworthy  of  a rational  man. 
For  let  it  be  but  impartially  considered  ; 
what  is  it,  that  such  men  would  have ? Do 
they  expect  mathematical  proof  and  cer- 
tainty in  moral  things  1 \V  by,  tbey  may 
as  well  expect  Mg  sec  with  tbeir  ears,  and 
hear  with  their  eyes  : such  kind  of  things 
being  altogether  as  disproportioned  to  suvb 
kind  of  proofs,  as  the  objects  ot  (lie  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  The  arguments 
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or  proof  to  be  used  in  several  matters  are 
of  various  and  different  kinds,  acooidiug 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing*  to  be  proved. 
And  it  will  become  every  rational  man  to 
yield  to  such  pro- its,  as  the  nature  ot  the 
thing  which  he  inquires  about  is  capable 
of;  aud  that  man  is  to  be  looked  upou  as 
froward  and  contentious,  who  will  not  rest 
satisfied  in  such  kind  of  evidence  as  is 
counted  sufficient,  cither  by  all  others,  or 
by  most,  or  by  the  wisest  men. 

If  we  suppose  God  to  have  made  any 
revelation  ot  his  will  to  mankind,  can  any 
man  propose  or  fancy  any  better  way 
for  conveying  down  to  posterity  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,  than  that  dear  and  universal 
tradition  which  we  have  lor  the  history  of 
the  gospel  ? And  must  not  that  man  be 
very  unreasonable,  who  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  as  much  evidr  nce  for  an  ancient 
book  or  matter  ot  fact,  as  any  thing  of 
that  nature  is  capable  of?  It  it  be  ouly 
infallible  aud  mathematical  certainty  that 
can  settle  his  mind,  why  should  he  be- 
lieve that  he  was  born  of  such  parents,  and 
belongs  to  such  a family  ? Its  (tossible 
men  might  tiave combined  together  to  de- 
lude him  with  such  a tradition.  AV  hy  may 
lie  not  as  well  think,  that  1 c was  born  a 
prince  and  not  a subject,  and  consequently 
deny  all  duties  of  subject »pn  and  obedience 
to  those  above  him  ? .There  is  nothing  so 
wild  a>  d extravagant,  to  which  men  may 
not  expose  themselves  by, such  a kind  of 
nice  and  scrupulous  incredulity. 

Wheteas,  if  to  the  inquiries  about  re* 
ligktn  a man  would  but  bring  with  bint 
the  same  candour  and  ingenuity,  the  same 
readiness  to  be  instructed,  which  be  doth 
to  the  study  of  human  arts  and  sciences, 
that  is,  a mind  tree  from  violent  prejudices 
and  a desite  of  contention ; it  can  hardly 
be  imagined, but  that  lie  must  be  convinced 
and  subdued  by  those  clear  evidences, 
which  offer  themselves  to  every  inquisi- 
tive mind,  concerning  the  truth  ot  the 
principles  of  religion  iti  general,  au:t  con- 
cerning me  diviue  authority  ol  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  ChrLstiuu  religion. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 

$ 1 “4 . Chirf  Design  ,<uirf  principal  Intention 
of  tht  Civil  Government  tj  the  Hebrews, 
To  by  down  a true  plan  of  the  Hebrew 
government,  it  will  be  requisite  p'cv'.ously 
to  consider  what  patticular  vie-ws  the 
lawgiver  might  have  in  it.  It  any  particu- 
lar ends  were  designed,  to  promote  which 
the  plan  ot  the  government  itself  w as 
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to  be  adjustc  3 1 those  designs  will  help  to 
explain  many  parts  and  constitutions  of  the 
government,  as  it  will  shew  the  great  wis- 
dom ot  the  legislator,  which  has  made  the 
plan  in  its  several  parts  most  tit,  and  pro- 
per to  serve  and  secure  those  ends. 

The  Hebrew  government  appears  not 
only  designed  to  serve  the  common  and 
general  end*  of  all  good  governments  j 
to  protect  the  property,  liberty,  safety, 
and  peace  of  tire  several  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  the  true,  happiness 
and  prosperity  ot'  national  societies  will 
always  consist  ; but  moreover  to  Ire  an 
holy  people  to  Jehovah,  and  a kingdom 
of  priests.  Per  tints  Moses  ij  directed  to 
tell  the  children  of  Israel,  “ Ye  have 
wm  what  I did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and 
how  { bore  you  on  eagles’  wings,  and 
brought  you  unto  myself.  Now  therefore 
if  you  will  hear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a 
peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  peo- 
ple : for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests  and 
.an  holy  nation."  We  learn  what  this 
covenant  was  in  a furtlier  account  of  it. 
*’  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  yen  before  the 
Lord  your  God,  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  eiders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  ot'  Israel , that  you  should 
enter  into  a covenant  with  the  laird  thy 
God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day ; that 
he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a people 
Unto  himself,  and  tint  he.  may  be  unto 
thee  a God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee, 
at;d  as  hr;  hath  sworn  imio  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob : for 
ye  know,"  adds  Moses,  “ how  we  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we 
came  through  the  nations  which  ye  passed 
by  ; and  ye  have  seen  their  ab-imination* 
ami  their  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and 
gold,  which  were  among  them,  lest  die  re 
should  be  among  you,  man,  or  womam, 
or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumrth 
aw  ay  this  day  from  rite  Lord  our  God 
to  go  and  serve  the  Gods  of  these  na- 
tions.” 

Without  any  inquiry  into  the  critical 
meaning  of  these  expressions  severally, 
every  one  may  easily  see  this  general 
intention  of  them  ; that  the  covenant  of 
Jeinvah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
their  oath,  by  which  they  bound  their  *1- 
lrgiance  to  Jehovah  their  God  and  King, 
was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey 
the  laws  which  hr  should  appoint  as  their 


supreme  Governor,  with  a particular  en- 
gagement to  keep  themselves  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  round  about  them, 
whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen  while 
they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  lad 
observed  in  the  nations  by  which  they 
passed  into  the  premised  lard.  In  keep- 
ing this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as  their 
immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were 
to  expect  the  blessings  of  Gut's  immediate 
and  particular  protection  in  the  seenrity 
of  tlw-ir  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
against  all  attempts  ot  their  iduiaftuua 
neighbours;  but  if  they  should  break 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serv- 
ing other  god*,  and  worshipping  them, 
then  they  should  forfeit  these  bicssingi  of 
God's  protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jeho- 
vah should  be  kindled  against  the  land,  to 
bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book. 

The  true  sense  then  of  this  solemn 
transaction,  between  God  and  the  Hebrew 
nation,  which  may  be  called  the  original 
contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  is 
to  this  purpose  : If  the  Hebrews  would 
voluntarily  consent  to  receive  Jehovah 
for  their  Lord  and  King,  to  keep  his  co- 
venant and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship 
him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  oppose  ion 
to  all  idolatry;  then,  though  God  as 
sovereign  of  the  world  rules  osier  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  natsjRV 
are  under  the  general  care  of  his  provi- 
dtr.iT,  he  would  govern  tire.  Hebrew 
nation  by  peculiar  laws  ot  his  particular 
appointment,  and  hies*  it  with  a mure 
immediate  and  particular  protection;  he 
wonM  secure  to  them  the  invaluable  pri- 
vilege* of  tlie  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a 
favoured  people  above  all  oilier  nations. 
It  ia  for  very  wise  reavim.  you  may  ob- 
•erve,  that  temporal  blessings  and  crib 
are  made  so  much  use  ot  in  this  constitu- 
tion, for  there  were  the  cutnr.ion  and  pre- 
vailing enticements  to  idolatry ; biu  by 
thus  taking  them  into  die  Hebrew  consti- 
tution, ns  rewards  to  obedience,  and  pu- 
nishments of'  disobedience,  they  became 
motives  to  true  religion,  in  stead  of  encou- 
ragements to  idolatry. 

The  idolatrous  nations  worshipped  sub- 
ovdinate  beings,  whom  they  owned  subject 
to  the  Supreme  ; but  they  believed  they 
had  the  immediate  direct  km  of  the  bfesv- 
Big8  of  litc ; that  they  gave  health,  long 
life,  fruitful  seasons,  plenty,  Mtdjwospo 
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rtty.  Tliis,  »f  are  io!<l  by  Maimonidcs, 
« ji  a doctrine  taught  by  tlie  Sabians  in 
their  books,  as  u til  as  in  their  instructions 
to  the  people. 

Our  of  the  oldest  of  the  prophets  lias  so 
fully  expressed  this  reason  of  die  Hebrew 
constitution,  dial  we  need  uo  further  cv  i- 
dencc  of  it.  “ For  dicir  inodiar  hath 
played  the  harlot,  she  that  conceited  them 
hath  done  shamefully;  for  she  said,  I will 
go  after  my  lovers,  that  give  me  my  bread 
aud  my  water,  my  wool,  and  my  Hax,- 
niiiie  oil,  and  my  drink.  For  she  did  not 
know  that  I gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and 
nil,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold, 
which  they  prepared  for  Raid,  lliereforc 
will  I return,  and  take  away  my  com  in 
the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the 
season  thereof ; and  w ill  recover  my  wool 
and  my  flax,  given  to  cover  her  naked- 
ness." 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  gives  the  same 
reason  why  the  Jews  fell  into  the  idola- 
trous practice  of  burning  incense  to  the 
qttcen  of  heaven : “ But  we  will  rortainly 
do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our 
own  mouths  to  bum  incense  unto  the 
<]aren  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  as  nr  have  done  ; we, 
and  our  fatliers,  our  kings  and  our  princes, 
in  the  cities  of.  Judah,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  ; for  then  had  wc  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil; 
Imt  since  we  left  off’  to  burn  incense  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all 
things,  and  have  heen  consumed  by  the 
sword  and  by  tlie  famine." 

This  common  doctrine  of  idolatry,  that 
theses  eral  blessings  of  lifecame  from  some 
d emon  or  idol , to  whom  tlie  authority  and 
power  of  bestowing  temporal  blessings 
were  committed,  was  of  so  general  and 
powerful  influence,  that  it  became  the  wis- 
dom of  an  institution  designed  to  preserve 
the  faith  and  worship  of  tlie  one  true  God, 
against  idolatry,  to  assert  that  God  was  the 
author  of  ev  ery  blessing  oflife,  that  he  had 
not  parted  w ith  the  administration  of  pro- 
vidence, or  given  over  the  disposal  of  those 
blessings  to  any  subordinate  beings  what- 
soever ; so  that  lical th,  long  life,  plenty, 
and  all  kinds  of  prosperity,  were  to  be 
sought  for  frum  him,  as  his  gill,  and  only 
from  his  blessing  and  protection. 

Whoever  lias  just  notions  of  live  great 
•vils  of  idolatry  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
Supreme  Sovereign  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  to  the  cumiptiou  of  tlie  essential 


principles  of  true  religion  and  virtuous 
practice,  as  idolatry  directed  so  many  bar- 
barous, immoral,  and  inhuman  rights,  and 
encouraged  such  enormous  acts  of  vice,  as 
acts  of  religion,  of  which  some  or  other  of 
the  idols  they  w orshipped  were  examples, 
and  were  esteemed  to  patronize  them;  it 
w ill  appear  to  them  a design  w orthy  the 
goodness,  as  well  as  the  w isdom  of  God, 
to  put  some  stop  to  such  a dangerous  evil : 
especially  when  it  was  so  general  and  pre- 
vailing, that  ail  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  run- 
ning eagerly  into  it.  Even  the  Egyptians, 
a people  so  famed  for  w isdom  and  good 
understanding, were  assenselt  ss  and  as  cor- 
rupt in  their  idolatry,  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. T he  Hebrews  themselves,  what- 
cvcr  former  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  know  ledge  of  the  true  God  and  true 
religion  in  tlie  family  of  Abraham,  were  so 
addicted  to  Uiis  common  corruption  of  re- 
ligion, and  were  so  ready  to  fall  into  it,  that 
then:  seemed  no  odicr  wav  left  to  put  any 
stop  to  the  progress  of  idolatry  any  vv  Ik  re, 
or  to  preserve  the  true  religion  in  any  peo- 
ple, but  by  some  constitution  formed  on 
this  plan,  and  which  might  eflectually  car- 
ry Vai  this  design  in  the  several  parts  of  it. 
And  Uiis  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God 
made  a principal  design  in  die  constitution 
of  tlie  Jewish  government. 

More  effectually  to  answer  this  chief  de- 
sign. there  w as  another  subordinate  inten- 
tion in  die  constitution  of  this  government. 
It  was  of  no  small  consequence  to  keep  this 
nation  separate  from  other  nations,  and 
from  such  intercourse  widi  idolaters  as 
might  end  in  an  apostney  from  dicir  own 
religion  to  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours. 
There  is  dicn  a law  in  getwral  given  by 
Moses,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  say  in 
God's  name  to  the  children  of  Israel,  “ I 
am  the  I si rj  your  God,  alter  the  doings 
of  die  land  of  Egypt,  w herein  ye  dwelt, 
shall  ye  not  do ; and  after  die  doings  of 
die  kind  of  Canaan,  whither  I bring  you, 
shall  ye  not  do ; neither  shall  ye  walk  in 
their  ordinances ; ye  shall  do  my  judgments 
and  keep  my  ordinances  to  walk  herein  j 
I am  Jehovah  your  God.” 

Further,  Moses  having  recited  the  many 
and  great  abominations  committed  by  the 
Canaanites,  on  die  loss  of  the  right  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  and  of  die  true 
religion ; and  through  the  corruption  of 
idolatrous  doctrines  aud  practices,  it  is 
added  ; “ Dcble  not  ye  yourselves  in  ar.y 
of  dtese  things : for  in  all  these  the  nations 
Q are 
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arc  defiled,  which  I cad  out  before  you." 
And  again;  “ therefore  shall  ye  kn  p mine 
ordinance,  that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of 
these  abominable  customs  which  were 
committed  before  yon,  that  ye  defile  tail 
yourselves  therein ; I am  Jehovah  vonr 
God.”  For  the  same  purpose  it  is  rr  jirat- 
cd  ; " and  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  man- 
tiers  of  the  nations  which  I cast  out  b.torc 
you,  for  they  committed  all  these  tldi  gs, 
and  therefore  I abhorred  them ; but  ] have 
said  unto  you,  ye  shall  inherit  their  land, 
and  I will  give  it  unto  you  to  posst  ss  it ; 
a land  that  fhiwcth  with  milk  and  hi  ney. 
I am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  hath  se- 
parated you  from  other  people,  and  ye 
shall  be  holy  unto  me ; for  1 the  Lord  am 
holy,  and  have  separated  you  from  other 
people,  that  ye  should  be  mine." 

It  had  appeared  by  nolotious  examples, 
how  easily  the  I lebrewsthrnm  Ives  were  to 
be  enticed  into  idolatry,  by  frequenting  the 
company  of  idolaters,  and  by  convening 
too  much  and  too  familiarly  with  them, 

hi!e  Israel  abode  in  Shittim  ; “ the  peo- 
ple began  to  commit '«  boredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Muab,  and  they  called  the 
p ople  to  the  sacrifice  ol  their  gods  ; and 
the  people did  cat, and  bowtd  down  toll.;  ir 
gods  j”  so  easy  was  the  passage  from  feast- 
ing vviih  them  on  their  sacrifices,  to  join- 
ing with  them  in  their  idolatry.  "Thus 
Israel  joined  himself  to  Baal-peor.” 

Sutli  an  example  of  prevailing  idolatry, 
is  justly  given,  as  a snti.cient  reason  for  a 
careful  separation  of  the  Hebrew  people 
from  idolatrous  neighbours,  ill  order  to 
prevent  so  very  dangerous  temptations  in 
future  times.  Moses  therefore  thus  ex- 
horts Israel.  “Your eyes  have  seen  what 
the  Lord  did,  because  of  B ,al-pcor.  rite 
Lord  thy  G<*1  hath  destroyed  them  from 
among  you  ; but  ye  that  did  cleave  utmi 
the  Lord  your  God,  arc  alive  c\  < ry  one  of 
you  this  day.  Behold  1 have  taught  yen 
statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord 
my  God  commanded  me,  that  you  should 
do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
it.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them,  lor  that 
is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding, 
in  tire  sip  lit  of  all  the  nations  which  shall 
hear  of  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  surely 
this  great  nation  is  a great  and  under- 
standing people.” 

Among  the  laws  here  spoken  of,  there 
aresomc,  the  wisdom  of  which  appear  prin- 
cipally, it  not  solely,  as  they  were  chosen 
slid  commanded  to  this'end.tosrpaiatethc 
Hebrews  from  tliur  idolatrous  neighbours. 


by  a prohibition  of  every  idolatrons  rite. 
The  law  itself  for  prohibiting  intermar- 
riages with  idolaters  expressly  gives  this 
reason  tor  it.  ••  Neither  shall  you  make 
marriages  with  them,  thy  daughter  tlmu 
shall  nor  give  unto  his  son.  nor  his  daugh- 
ter shall  thou  take  unto  thy  son  ; for  t l;rv 
w ill  turn  away  thy  son  from  follow  ing  mr, 
that  they*  may  servr  other  gods ; so  w ill 
the  anger  ol  the  laird  be  kindled  against 
y ou  and  di  strAv  thee  suddenly.” 

Many  other  laws,  which  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  of  small  importance  and  con- 
cern, for  the  enacting  of  which  some  look 
ter  no  reason  at  all,  but  lire  alone,  will  of 
the  law  giver,  will  appear  in  this  view,  of 
concern  and  importance,  sutiii  it  lit  for  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  take  notice  of,  when 
he  gave  his  laws  to  tills  nation.  The 
most  judicious  of  ihe  lit  brew  <l<>  tors, 
has  very  well  < xpktincd  several  of  the  M,»- 
saita)  laws  r.piu  this  single  n.iirideralion. 

He  g vex  this  general  ten-on  tor  many 
laws,  that  they  were  made  to  kt  ep  men 
In  in  idolatry,  and  such  false  opinions  as 
are  akin  to hloblty ; such  as  ll.e  pretence* 
to  iticnntaiions,  divinations,  foretelling 
tilings  by  (lie-  Mars,  or  by  the  possession 
ol  some  spirit  or  demon,  or  consulting 
with  sccli  persons.  He  farther  justly  ob- 
serv  es,  that  such  things  os  are  supposed  to 
he  cllcctcd  by  any  magic  actions,  or  are 
founded  on  any  dispositions  or  influences 
ot  ihe  star-,  necessarily  induce  men  to  re- 
verence and  worship  them.  He  observes 
many  of  the  magic  rites  consist!  d in  cer- 
tain gestures,  actions,  or  the  use  ot  certain 
words,  and  mentions  scveial  examples  of 
such  superstitions  J among  the  rest,  a re- 
markable rite  to  prevent  a storm  of  (rail. 

However  trifling  some  of  the  Mosaic*! 
laws  may  appear  at  first  view,  and  unwor- 
thy the  wi-dom  of  God  to  enact  them  as 
laws  ; yet  the  case  will  appear  quite  otlier- 
vv  i m,  when  they  are  considered  annecessary 
provisions  against  the  danger  of  idolatry. 

The  law,  for  instance,  that  appoints, 
“ Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
heads,  neither  shall  thou  mar  tliccorocrs  of 
thy  beard,"  will  thus  appear  directions  of 
importance,  when  it  was  to  prevent  a ma- 
gi,, al  custom  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  who 
made  this  sent  of  cut  ting  ett  their  hair  and 
beards  essential  to  their  worship;  and  used 
them  a»  things  of  consequence,  in  older  to 
procure  from  their  idols  the  several  bless- 
inrs  they  desired  and  prayed  tor.  A pro- 
hibition of  such  idolatrous  and  magical  ce- 
ac monies  was  not  so  trivial,  or  below  the 
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care  of  a wise  law-giver,  who  had  a de- 
sign, in  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
government,  to  keep  that  people  Itoni  all 
idolatrous  custom*. 

In  like  manner  we  mav  easily  perceive 
a reason  why  the  law  should  direct,  ••  Nei- 
ther shall  a garment  of  linen  anti  woollen 
come  upon  thee;"  when  we  understand, 
that  stub  mixed  garments  of  linen  and 
woollen  were  the  proper  habits  of  idola- 
trous priests;  and  which,  according  to 
the  professed  doctrines  of  their  idolatrous 
worship,  were  supposed  to  have  some 
powerful  magical  virtue  in  them. 

For  the  same  reason  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  wisdom  of  appointing  by  law, 
that  “ the  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  appertaineth  onto  a man,  neither 
shall  a man  put  on  a woman's  garment ; 
for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  to  the 
Lord  thy  God;"  when  it  was  an  idola- 
trous constitution  of  their  neighbours,  as 
Maimon  found  it  in  a magic  hook,  that 
men  ought  to  stand  before  the  star  of  Ve- 
nus in  the, flowered  garment  of  women; 
and  women  were  to  put  on  the  armour  of 
men  before  the  star  ot  Mars,  as  Bishop 
Patrick  oil  the  place  truly  represents  its 
meaning. 

Tile  same  idolatrous  custom  is  observed 
by  Macrobius,  that  men  worshipped  Ve- 
nus in  women's  habits,  and  u union  in 
the  habits  of  men. 

There  is  no  reason  then,  we  see,  to 
imagine  that  these  l.iws,# which  were  to 
distinguish  the  fit-brew  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations,  were  made  only  out  of 
hatred  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  all 
their  customs  and  manners,  good  or  bad, 
innocent  as  well  as  idolatrous.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  contrary  to  be  pl.iinly  quite 
another  reason  ; it  was  from  a wise  care 
ol  their  preservation  from  such  idolatrous 
customs,  as  there  was  very  great  rea-oti 
to  fear,  woo'd  prove  a .'an  cio-i,  tempta- 
tion to  lead  them  into  idolatry,  and  which 
Were  hardly  to  be  Used  without  it.  AH 
reflections,  with  how  much  confidence 
soever,  on  the  Hebrew  laws,  as  if  they 
wete  established  upon  no  b<  tier  motives 
than  the  haired  of  their  neighbours,  will 
appear  in  this  view  groundless,  and  with- 
out ad  foundation,  when  the  true  reason 
shall  appear  so  wise,  so  plain,  and  so 
natural. 

These  two  views  then,  to' preserve  in 
the  Hebrew  naliun  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  from  Ihespreadingevilsof  idolatry. 
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by  separating  it  from  the  society  of  idola- 
ters, by  forbidding  all  Use  of  idolatrous 
rites  and  customs,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
considerable  intentions  in  the  constitu- 
tion : according  to  which  we  are  to  ex- 
amine and  to  judge  of  the  equity  and  wis- 
dom of  the  constitution  itself.  Neither 
of  which  can  he  so  well  judged  of,  with- 
out taking  these  intentions  into  conside- 
ration. If  we  regard  the  Hebrew  con- 
stitution only  as  an  institution  of  religion 
and  religious  worship,  or  only  as  a civil 
polity  and  a form  of  civil  government, 
we  shall  widely  mistake  the  true  nature 
ol  it.  It  is  evident  beyond  question,  the 
Mosaical  account  of  it  represents  it  a 
theocracy,  in  which  Jehovah  is  God,  and 
King;  and  in  which  the  true  worship  of 
the  only  true  God  was  to  be  preserved 
against  idolatry,  and  the  nation,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  this  institution, 
should  enjoy  liberty,  peace,  prosperity  and 
happiness,  in  the  protection  of  a wise  and 
powerlul  government. 

It  may  be  pro|>er  to  observe  hero,  that 
these  designs  appear  in  themselves  worthy 
die  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God  ; that 
lie  should  take  care  in  some  pro|>tr  w ay 
In  put  a stop  to  so  prevailing  a course  of 
idolatry.  If  the  design  shall  appear  in 
itself  manifestly  wise  and  good,  the  pro- 
per means  to  efthet  it  will  appear  to  he 
equitable,,  wise,  and  good  also.  Some 
seem  not  to  perceive,  at  least  are  not  wil- 
ling to  own  this.  |fhe  more  fully  then  to 
make  us  sensible  of  it,  let  us  brie  fly  ob- 
serve some  of  the  many  great  evils  of 
idolatry,  which  this  Hebrew  constitution 
was  intended  and  formed  to  prevent. 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  influencing 
principles  of  idolatry,  was  a false  perma- 
sion  that  the  temporal  blessings  of  life, 
health,  kngih  of  clays,  fruitful  seasons, 
victory  in  wars,  and  mi  h advantages,  were, 
to  he  expected  and  sought  for  as  the  gifts 
of  seme  inferior  and  subordinate  beings, 
as  guardians  of  mortal  men  ; or  from  sc- 
ore , influence  of  the  stars  and  heavenly 
bodies,  supposed  inhabited,  and  animated 
by  some  powerful  beings,  or  gods,  whose 
protection  and  favour  were  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  scant-  magical  ceremonies, 
gestures,  and  words,  or  by  some  sense- 
less or  sonic  barbarous  riles  of  worship. 

Thus  men  came  not  only  to  lose  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  only  one  God,  and 
of  his  immediate  providence,  rnd  that 
nil  these  blessings  could  therefore  come 
from  him  alone,  who  was  best  pleased  and 
Q 2 best 
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best  worshipped  by  virtue,  goodness,  righ- 
teousness and  true  holiness ; but  they  be- 
came necessarily  vicious  and  corrupt  in 
practice,  as  well  as  principle.  They  came 
to  think  they  were  not  to  expect  the  bless- 
ings of  life  from  the  favour  of  the  one 
true  God,  a being  himself  of  infinite  pu- 
rity, tighteousnrss,  and  goodness,  by  re- 
verencing and  by  imitating  him ; but 
from  the  favour  of  a Jupiter,  who  with 
all  his  fine  titles  is  represented  iu  his  his- 
tory, to  have  been  as  intemperate,  as  lust- 
ful, and  as  wicked,  as  any  the  worst  of 
men ; or  from  a Mercury,  a patron  of 
thieves  and  robbers  j or  from  a Bacchus, 
the  god  of  intcmpeiance  and  drunken- 
ness ; or  from  a Venus,  the  patroness 
of  all  manner  of  unclcanncss  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  known  principles  and  the  most  sa- 
cred ceremonies  and  mysteries  in  the  ido- 
latrous worship  of  such  deities,  actually 
shewed  what  encouragement  was  given  to 
all  manner  of  vice.  They  extinguished 
all  religious  principles  of  moral  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  gave  additional  strength  to 
men's  natural  inclinations,  to  iutempc- 
rance,  lust,fraud,violence,andevcry  kind 
of  unrighteousness  and  debauchery.  The 
Phalli,  and  the  Mylli,  known  religious 
rites  in  the  worshipof  Bacchus, Osiris, and 
Ceres,  wercsuch  obscene  ceremonies,  that 
modesty  forbids  toexplain  them.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  known  custom 
of  virgins  before  matfiage,  sacrificing  their 
chastity  to  the  honour  ot  Venus,  as  a lasci- 
vious goddess,  as  llie  historian  expresses 
it,  lest  she  alone  should  appear  lascivious. 
A custom,  according  to  the  historian,  which 
was  especially  used  in  Cypsus,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Canaan. 

Idolatry  had  introduced  another  most 
cruel  custom  of  human  sacrifices.  This 
prevailed  among  the  Phenicians,  the  Ty- 
rians, and  the  Carthaginians,  a Tynan 
colony ; on  which  inhuman  custom  the 
fon  mentioned  historian  makes  this  re- 
mark, that  they  used  a bloody  and  wicked 
rite  of  religion  as  a remedy.  They  olFered 
men  for  sacrifices,  and  brought  young 
children  to  the  altars,  at  an  age  that 
usually  moves  the  compassion  of  an  ene- 
my ; and  endeavoured. to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  gods  by  the  blood  of  those, 
for  whose  !iv<  s prayers  were  more  gene- 
rally used  to  be  maJe  to  the  gods. 

1 Ins  cruel  custom,  how  inhuman  soever, 
such  were  the  evil  effects  of  idolatry,  soon 
became  almost  universal}  and  spread  itself 


among  the  Greeks,  the  Gauls  and  the 
German  nations. 

Among  the  Csnannites  it  was  a known 
custom  to  offer  their  children  to  Moloch, 
likely  the  same  idol  with  Adrameleck  and 
Annmrlcck.  Some  learned  men  have  in- 
deed been  w illing  to  believe,  that  passing 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  might  mean 
a sort  ot  purification,  rather  than  acttul 
burning  them  in  the  fire  ; but  besides  the 
testimony  of  historians  in  general  to  the 
practice  of  other  nations,  the  Scriptures 
plainly  mean  consuming  them  to  death 
by  fire.  So  it  is  described  by  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel ; " And  have  caused  their 
sous  whom  they  hare  unto  me,  to  [ aw 
through  the  fire  to  devour  them."  Bid 
they. cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
only  to  purify  them,  and  to  promt 
them  alive?  No,  certainly  ; but  to  de- 
vour or  consume  them.  Hie  same  pro- 
phet elsewhere  determines  this  meaning. 
“ Thou  hast  slaiu  mv  children  and  de- 
livered them  to  cati-e  them  to  pan 
through  the  fire."  It  is  charged  as  an  act 
of  idolatry  in  Altaz,  that  he  caused  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to 
the  abomination  of  the  Heathen.  This 
is  explained  in  another  place,  flint  “ he 
burned  his  children  in  the  fire  after  the 
abomination  of  the  Heathen."  And  it  ii 
expressly  said  of  Adrameleck,  and  AM- 
nieleck,  the  idols  ol  Scpharvaim,  that 
•**  they  burned  their  children  in  the  tire to 
them,” 

If  wc  consider  the  many  other  abomi- 
nable immoralities  of  the  Canaatiites,  by 
which  they  defiled  themselves,  as  they 
are  enumerated  in  the  prohibition  ol  them 
to  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  may  easily 
perceive,  that  a nation  which  bad  de- 
filed themselves  in  so  many  and  so  great 
abominations,  did  well  deserve  an  ex- 
emplary punishment  from  the  righteous 
J_liJge  of  the  earth  ; that  it  was  wise, 
as  well  as  just,  to  shew  in  their  punish- 
ment, that  their  idols  w ere  not,  as  they 
imagined  and  falsely  believed,  the  given 
of  long  life,  peace,  and  worldly  prospe- 
rity ; but  that  the  one  true  God  was  alone 
the  supreme  disposer  of  all  the  blessings 
of  l'rovidcnce ; and  that  none  of  the 
idol  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted,  could 
save  them  out  eif  his  hand,  or  deliver 
them,  when  God  should  visit  their  ini- 
quities. 

May  w?  nut  also  perceive  a kind  design, 
in  giving  some  remarkable  instances  rt 
Providence,  for  the  punishment  of  so  gross 

ittimo- 
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immoralities,  tlie  effects  of  idolatrous  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  and  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  such  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  as  was  the  best 
preservative  against  these  abominations, 
by  some  observable  instances  of  particu- 
lar protection  and  favour;  to  let  such 
worshippers  of  the  true  God  know,  that 
by  keeping  themselves  from  those  abomi- 
nations, the  mutual  and  usual  effects  of 
idolatry,  they  were  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  particular  protection  and 
favour  in  all  after-times  ? 

Hence  it  may  appear,  the  severity  with 
which  the  Hebrew  history  acquaints  us, 
theCanaanites  were  puui-hcd, and  the  title 
whereby  the  Hebrews  held  their  laud, 
whom  God  cast  out  before  them,  were  no 
ways  inconsistent  with  the  justice, or  wis- 
dom, or  goodness  of  God,  as  some  have 
insinuated.  The  question  is  really  brought 
to  this  one  point,  Whether  such  abomi- 
nable immoralities,  as  followed  naturally 
and  universally  from  their  idolatrous 
principles,  and  lormsuf  worship,  were  not 
highly  criminal ; so  criminal  as  to  deserve 
a puuishmeut  ? that  it  became  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  lire  Governor  of  the  world 
to  put  some  stop  to  them,  to  prevent  them 
in  some  measure,  by  formiug  and  esta- 
blishing a constitution  in  which  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  one  true  Cod 
should  be  preserved  in  opposition  to  ido- 
latry, a perpetual  source  of  innumerable 
vices  and  immoralities.  Idolatry,  you  sec 
theu,  appears  in  the  natural  fruits  of  it, 
not  ouly  an  error  of  the  understanding, 
not  at  all  a matter  of  harmless  specula- 
tion, but  a fountain  of  very  dangerous 
immoralities,  which  led  men  naturally, 
and  even  with  the  encouragements  of  re- 
ligion, into  intemperance,  unclrannrss, 
murders,  and  many  vices,  inconsistent 
with  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  society, 
as  well  as  w ith  the  happiness  of  private 
persons.  When  God  shall  punish  such 
iniquities,  he  punishes  men  lor  tiicir  wick- 
edness, not  lor  their  errors.  He  punishes 
men  lor  such  wickedness,  as  deserves  to 
be  punished,  whatever  pretended  princi- 
ples or  real  dictates  of  conscience  it  may 
proceed  from.  No  matt  sure,  can  reason- 
ably account  it  injustice  in  a government 
to  jHi/iish  sodomy,  heastiality,  or  the  fre- 
quent murder  of  innocent  children,  what 
pretences  soever  men  should  make  to 
conscience  or  religion,  in  vindication  of 
them.  'I 'he  most  unnatural  sins  were 
countenanced  by  tlie  mysteries  «('  idola- 
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trous  worship;  the  use  of  that  obscene 
ceremony  the  Phalli,  owed  its  original  to 
the  memory  of  the  silt  against  nature,  and 
to  the  history  of  a god  hallowing  it  by 
his  own  act.  Can  any  man  reasonably 
call  such  a restraint  of  vice  persecution , 
when  not  to  endeavour  by  ail  means  to 
restrain  it,  would  argue  a great  neglect, 
weakness,  and  folly,  in  any  administra- 
tion of  government  whatsoever  ? 

If  then  the  punishment  for  so  heinous 
crimes  and  immoralities  will  be  just  and 
wise  in  itself,  which  way  can  any  man 
find  out,  to  make  it  unjust  or  unwise  in 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world? 
I low  can  it  be  unjust  in  him,  to  appoint 
such  persons  as  he  shall  think  most  fit, 
to  execute  such  righteous  judgment  by 
bis  commission  • The  common  rights  of 
nations,  and  any  personal  claim  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  altogether  out  of  this  ques- 
tion ; the  history  plainly  shews,  they 
made  no  |iersonal  or  national  claim  at  all 
to  the  land  of  Canaan ; but  that  God 
car?  out  the  people  before  them,  for  all 
their  abominations  ; that  it  was  not  their 
own  power,  but  the  baud  of  God,  which 
brought  them  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt, 
and  into  the  promised  land.  So  that  the 
whole  is  considered  as  the  immediate  act 
of  God  himself,  for  the  proof  of  which 
the  history  gives  a long  series  of  miracles, 
in  Egypt,  at  the  Red-Sea,  for  many  years 
in  the  wilderness,  at  the  taking  of  Jeri- 
cho, and  settling  the  Hebrew  nation  in 
the  possession  of  the  promised  land. 

And  here  let  us  justly  observe,  that 
this  very  way  of  punishing  the  Canaaoitet 
fur  their  many  great  abominations  by  the 
Hebrew  nation,  to  whom  God  gave  the 
possession  of  their  land,  has  some  pe- 
culiar marks  of  wisdom,  which  may 
shew  it  tit  to  be  preferred  to  many  other 
ways ; such  as  pestilential  distemper!, 
fire  from  heaven,  or  a flood,  ways  io 
which  God  hath  punished  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  in  former  times.  For 
tins  was  a very  fit  means  for  the  cure,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  idolatry,  to 
destroy  the  root  of  these  great  evils,  as 
well  as  to  execute  righteous  judgment 
on  those  who  had  committed  them. 
This  was  a design  every  way  worthy 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Sure 
then,  noways  inconsistent  with  hit  justice, 
lire  protection  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  favour  of  God  to  them  as  a 
peculiar  people,  was  a visible  and  stand- 
ing confutation  of  idolatry;. it  shewed, 
Q 3 that 
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thnt  Jehovah,  the  one  true  God,  the  King 
ot  Israel,  had  himself  an  immediate  hand 
in  the  administration  of  particular  provi* 
cicnre ; that  lie  had  not  given  it  out  of 
his  own  hands  into  the  l ands  of  any  infe- 
rior brines  whatsoever,  which  error  wav 
the  great  foundation  of  idolatry.  It  fur- 
ther shewed  the  power  of  Jehovah  the 
true  God,  manifested  in  ti  e protection  ol 
Ms  peo]  le,  superior  tr,  the  power  of  n'l 
the  idols  of  the  Heathen  ; and  that  none 
of  the  laKc  gods  they  worshipped  could 
be  compared  to  Jehovah. 

This  is  a rptestion  then  not  to  he  nrgiucl 
from  the  common  rights  of  men,  ai  d na- 
tions j for  no  such  rights,  either  of  inva- 
sion or  conquest,  are  so  much  .as  pre- 
tended to  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
\\  e see  the  only  point  in  question,  is, 
what  are  the  rights  of  God's  supreme  au- 
thority ? \V  hat  is  consistent  w itlt  the  w is- 
dom  of  his  government,  how  far  he  may 
punish  the  greatest  immoralities  with  e tn- 
poral  evils?  Ask  the  Sacred  History,  it 
will  tell  you,  the  Hebrews  set  up  no  title 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  cither  civil  or  reli- 
gious. in  thrir  own  right ; it  only  makes 
the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world 
ns  extensive  as  the  rights  of  the  c hief  ma- 
gistrates in  every  government  arc  allowi  d 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  to  be 
over  their  own  subjects,  'llie  Scriptures 
on  tins  question  only  assert,  thnt  God  gave 
a commission  to  execute  his  sentence, 
which  was  either  a forfeiture  of  lands  or 
life,  for  a long  commission  of  crimes, 
that  deservedly  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
both 

Whether  the  Hebrew  nation  bail  really 
such  a commission  front  God,  or  no; 
whether  they  were  truly  directed  by  di- 
vine oracle;  whether  such  wonders  were 
really  wrought  before  their  eves,  and  such 
unquestionable  instances  of  divine  favour 
and  protection  in  a long  series  tor  many 
years,  as  the  "Hebrew  history  relates  r 
these  are  all  questions  of  fact.  Rut  in 
all  such  questions  general  and  distract 
reasonings  can  have  noplace,  where  the 
facts  themselves  arc  naturally  and  mornlly 
possible,  as  every  one  may  perceive  they 
are  in  ihhncnse.  If  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  has  a right  to  give  such 
commission,  if  it  is  tut  unjust  In  use  the 
hands  of  men,  instead  of  a plague  or  lire 
from  heaven,  to  punish  the  wickedness 
of  men,  the  only  question  that  can  re- 
main in  such  a case  is  this,  whether  in 
U'act  tbc  Hebrew  Datic.it  did  really  receive 


such  a commission  from  Jehovah,  or  not 
1 bus  f.tr  then  the  whole  will  rest  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  revelation ; 
and  there  I shall  leave  it,  it  not  being 
the  design  of  this  dissertation  to  enter 
into  an  argument,  in  which  many,  as  I 
apprehend,  have  already  given  so  full 
satisfaction.  • ItiV.  Masts  Lawman. 

j.  I ~.ri . Thefilfthntnt  af  the  Ulnsaical  Pro- 
pherits  canter  ning  the  Jett's  an  unnmwtr- 
at  It  argument  for  the  truth  af  the  Mile. 
It  is  observable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Moses  abound  most  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  writings  As  he  drew  nearer  his  end, 
it  ph  si  ,1  Go  I to  open  to  him  larger  pros- 
pects of  things.  As  lie  was  about  In  take 
leave  of  the  people,  he  was  enabled  to 
disclose  unto  them  more  particulars  of 
thrir  future  stale  and  condition.  The 
design  of  this  work  will  permit  us  to  take 
notice  of  such  only  r.s  have  son  e refer- 
enro  to  these  later  ages ; and  we  will 
confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  2Slb 
chapter  ot  Deuteronomy,  the  greater  part 
w In  n of  we  may  see  accomplished  in  the 
world  at  this  present  time. 

This  great  prophet  and  law-giver  is  here 
proposing  at  large  to  the  people,  the  bless- 
ings for  obedience,  and  the  curses  fur  do- 
obedience : and  indeed  he  had  foretold 
at  several  limes  and  npon  several  occa- 
sions, that  they  should  he  happy  or  mi- 
serable in  the  world,  as  they  were  obe- 
dient or  disobedient  to  the  law  that  be 
had  given  them.  And  could  there  beany 
stronger  evidence  of  the  divine  original 
of  live-  Miisairal  law  ? and  hails  not  ibe 
interposition-  'of  l’rovidrncc  been  wen- 
dcrlttlly  rental  c able  in  their  good  or  bad 
fortune?  and  is  not  the  truth  of  tbe 
predict ie n fnllv  attested  bv  the  whole 
series  ot  the  ir  I isiory,  from  rheir  first  set- 
tlement in  Canaan  to  this  very  day  ? Bui 
he  is  larger  and  more  particular  in  re- 
counting the  curses  than  the  blessing!, 
as  if  he  had  a prescience  of  the  people's 
disobedience,  and  foresaw  that  a huger 
portion  and  longer  continuation  of  tbe 
evil  well'd  tall  to  their  share,  than  ot 
the  good.  I know  that  some  critic* 
make  n division  of  these  prophecies,  and 
imagine  ti::,t  one  part  relates  to  the  for- 
mer captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
calamine  s which  they  suffered  tinder  tbe 
Chaldzans  ; and  that  the  other  part  re- 
lates to  the  latter  captivity  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  calamities  which  they  suffered 
under  the  Romans : but  there  is  no  need 
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- of  any  such  distinction : there  is  no  reason  gave  them  all  into  iiis  hand.”  Such  also 
to  tbmk  that  3ny  such  was  intended  by  w ere  the  Romans  : for  when  Vespasian 
the  author ; several  projihrcics  of  the  one  entered  G.idara,  Josephus  sailh,  that  he 
part  ns  well  as  of  the  •ah  r.  have  been  fit]-  sh  w all  man  by  man.  the  Romans  shew- 
fillcd  at  both  pciiods,  but  thvyh.ire.il!  ing  mercy  to  no  age,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
more  amply  b en  fnltillc.l  during  the  lat-  nation,  and  remembrance  of  their  former 
ter  period ; and  there  cannot  he  a more  injuries.  The  like  slaughter  was  made  at 
lively  picture  than  they  exhibit,  of  the  Gjtnala,  for  nobody  esca|ted  besides  two 
state  of  the  Jews  at  present.  women,  and  they  escaped  by  concealing 

I . VVc  will  consider  the  n with  a view  themselves  from  the  rage  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  order  of  lime,  rather  than  the  order  For  they  did  not  so  much  as  spare  young 
wherein  they  lie;  and  we  may  not  iiu-  children, butcveiyoncal  that  timesnalch- 
propcrly  begin  with  this  passage,  vcr.  -It),  ing  up  many,  cast  them  down  from  the 
“ 'J  lie  Lord  shall  hi  ing  a nation  against  citadel. 

thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth.  Tlieir  enemies  were  also  to  besiege  and 
as  swift  as  the  eagle  flietb,  a nation  whore  lake  their  cities,  ver.  52.  '•  And  he  shall 
tongue  thou  shall  not  understand and  bedege  thee  ill  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
theClialdirans  might  be  said  to  come  from  andfenccd  walls  conic  down,  wherein  thou 
far,  in  comparison  with  the  Moabites,  tnisledst.lhrougboutall  thy  land.  SoShal- 
Philistines,  and  other  neighbours,  who  manrser,  King  of  Assyria,  came  up  against 
used  to  infest  Judea.  Much  the  same  dc-  Samaria,  and  besieged  it,  ami  at  the  end 
scripiion  is  given  of  the C.iiaidums  by  Je-  of  three  years  they  took  it."  (2  Kings, 
renuah  (v.  15).  “ Lo,  I will  brings  nation  xviii.  f),  10.)  “ So  did  Sennacherib,  King 
upon  you  from  far,  O house  ot  Israel,  saitli  of  Assyria,  come  up  against  all  the  fenced 
the  Lord  : it  is  a mighty  nation,  it  is  an  cities  of  Judah,  and  touk  them  (lb. 
ancient  nation,  a nation  whose  language  vcr.  15),  and  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
thou  knowest  not,  neither  iiuderstaudest  captains  took  and  spoiled  JerussJ  am,  burnt 
u hat  they  say."  He  compares  them  in  like  *he  city  and  temple,  “and  brake  down  the 
manner  to  eagles.  (Sam.  iv.  ly.)  "Our  wails  of  Jerusalem  round  about. "(lb.  xxv. 
persecutors  arc  swilter  than  the  eagles  of  10.)  So  ! kewise  the  Homans,  as  we  may 
the  heaven-;  they  pursued  us  upon  the  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jewish 
mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  its  in  the  war,  demolished  serctal  fortified  places, 
wilderness."  But  this  description  cannot  '■>•  fore  they  besieged  and  destroyed  Jeru- 
bc  applied  to  any  nation  with  such  pro-  salem.  .And  the  Jews  may  very  writ  be 
priety  as  to  the  Homans.  'J  hey  were  indy  s adto  haul  rusted  in  their  high  and  fenced 
brought  from  far,  from  the  cud  of  the  walls,  fir  they  seldom  ventured  a battle 
earth.  Vespasian  and  Adrian,  the  two  in  the  open  held.  They  cunlided  in  the 
great  conquerors  and  destroyers  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
Jews,  both  came  from  couth  .an. ling  here  Jebusi;es,  the  fonder  inhabitants  of  the 
in  Britain.  The  Romans  too,  for  the  ta-  I -,ce-  had  r'.-ne  before  them  (2  Sara.  v.  0, 
pidity  of  their  conquests,  ini.lii  very  well  7)  '■  insomuch  that  they  are  represented 
be  compared  to  eagles,  and  perhaps  not  >■  •) ing-(Jcr.  xxi.  13),  “ Who  shall  come 
without  an  a lesion  to  the  standard  of  the  down  a.;  insl  us  ■ or  who  shall  enter  into 
Homan  armies,  which  vva» an  eagle:  and  ‘-nr  habitation  r"  Jerusalem  uas  indeed  a 
their  language  was  mote  unknown  to  the  very  strong  place,  and  wonderfully  forli- 
Jews  than  the  Chaldee.  CcJImthby  nature  and  art,  according  to  the 

2.  The  enemie*  of  the  Jews  are  farther  <!<  seriptiou  ot  Tacitus  as  well  as  of  Jose- 
characterized  in  the  next  verse.  “Ana-  pints:  and  yet  how  many  times  was  it 
ton  of  tierce  ccainlenjruc,  which  sh,  ill  taken  r It  was  taken  by  Shishak,  King  of 
r.o:  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  Egypt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  Anti  elms 
ta  tout  to  the  young."  Such  were  the  filial-  Tj‘i(Jiati.s,  by  Rompey,  by  Smius  and  Hc- 
cJarans ; and  the  sacred  historian  said)  ex-  rod,  hr  idle  its  final  destruction  by  Titus, 
press ly  (U  Chron.  xxzvi.  17).  " that  lor  -I.  Ill  these  sieges  they  were  lo  suffer 
the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  God  brought  much,  and  especially  from  famine, " in  the 
upon  them  the  King  ol'tbc  Chaldees,  who  Mrailucss  wherewith  their  enemies  should 
slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword,  its  distress  than,”  icr.  53,  &c.  And  accord- 
rhe  bi  use  of  tlieir  saucluary,  and  had  no  iugly  when  the  King  of  Syria  besieged  Sa- 
ct.m  passion  upon  young  man  of  niaideti,  niaiia,  " there  was  a great  famine  in  Sa- 
•Jd  mao,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age , he  niaiia  ; and  behold  they  besieged  it,  unlH 
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an  ass's  hc.nl  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  again  about  QOO  years  after  the  tint*  flf 
of  siller,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a cab  of  Moses,  among  the  Jews  in  the  siege  of  Je- 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  ylver.”  rusalcm  before  the  Babylonish  captivity , 
(2  Kings,  ti.  23.)  And  when  Nrbuchad-  ami  Baruch  thus  cxprrssclhit  (ii.  l,SiC.), 
nezrar  besieged  Jerusalem,  “ die  famine  " The  Lord  hath  made  good  his  word, 
prevailed  in  die  city,  and  llu-rc  was  no  which  he  pronounced  against  ns,  to  bring 
bread  for  die  people  of  the  land  " (2  Kings,  upon  u*  great  plagues,  such  as  never  Inp- 
ixv.  a.)  And  on  the  last  siege  of  Jerusa-  penrd  under  the  whole  heaven,  as  itcaine 
Irm  by  the  Romans,  there  was  a most  ter-  to  pass  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
r ble  tamine  in  the  city,  and  Josephus  hath  things  that  were  written  in  the  law  ol'  Mo- 
givcn  so  melancholy  an  account  of  it,  that  srs.that  a man  should  rat  the  flesh  of  hi; 
wv  cannot  read  it  without  shuddering,  l ie  ow  n son,  and  the  flesh  of  his  own  daugii- 
saith  particularly,  diat  women  snatched  ter:"  and  Jeremiah  Utus  laments  it  in  his 
the  food  out  ot  the  verv  months  of  their  lamentations  (vi.  10),  “ The  hands  nl  I be 


husbands,  and  sons  of  their  fathers,  and 
(what  is  most  miserable)  mothers  of  tbrir 
infants:  and  in  another  place  he  saith, 
dial  in  t-t  cry  house,  if  tlu  re  appeared  any 
semblance  of  loixl,  a battle  ensued,  and 
the  dearest  friends  and  relations  fought 
with  one  another,  snatching  away  the  mi- 
serublc  prov  isions  of  life,  bo  literally  were 
the  words  of  Most  s fulfilled,  vcr.  34.  ike. 

“ the  man's  eve  shall  he  evil  towards  his 
brother,  and  tow  arils  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som, anti  towards  his  children,  because 
lie  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege,  and 
in  the  straitncsS  wherewith  thine  enemies 
shall  distress  llicc  in  all  thy  gates,"  and  in 
like  manner  the  woman's  •‘eye  shall  be  evil 
towards  tile  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  to- 
wards her  son,  and  towards  her  daughter." 

3.  Nay  it  was  expressly  foretold,  that 
not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women 
should  cat  their  own  children.  Moses 
had  foretold  the  same  thing  before,  Lcvit. 
xxvi.  2<J  “ Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your 
sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters 
shall  ye  eat."  He  repents  it  here,  vcr.  33, 
**  Ar.d  thou  shall  cat  the  fruit  of  thiuc 
own  liody,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of 
thy  daughters and  more  particularly 
vcr.  5o,  &c.  " The  tender  and  delicate 

woman  among  you.  who  would  not  ad- 
venture to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon 
the  ground,  for  delicateness  and  tender* 
ness — she  shall  eat  her  children  for  w ant 
of  all  things  seeretlv  in  the  siege  and  strait- 
licss,  wherew  ith  thine  enemies  shall  dis- 
tress thee  in  thy  gates."  And  it  w as  ful- 
filled about  (>oo  years  after  the  lime  of 
Mows  among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria 
•u  as  besieged  by  the  King  of  Syria,  and 
tv  u women  agreed  together,  the  one  to 
£ i ve  up  her  sou  to  be  boiled  and  eaten  to- 
dy, and  the  other  to  deliver  up  her  son 
to  tie  dressed  and  eaten  to-morrow,  and 
one  of  them  was  eaten  accordingly, 
(v  Kings,  vi.  28,  2g.)  It  was  luiuklcd 


pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  ow  n chil- 
dren, they  were  tluir  meat  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  daughters  of  my  people.  ' 
And  again  it  was  fulfilled  above  1300 
years  altrr  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  u« 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  1 itus,  and  wv  nail 
in  Josephus  particularly  of  a noble  wo- 
man's killing  and  eating  her  own  sucking 
child.  Mows  saith,  “ The  tender  and  de- 
licate woman  among  you,  who  would  net 
adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon 
the  ground,  for  delicateness  and  tender- 
ness and  there  cannot  be  a more  natu- 
ral and  lively  description  of  a woman,  who 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  ilhtstrioej 
for  her  family  and  riches.  Moses  with. 
“ she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  ad 
things:"  and  according  to  Josvphus,  die 
had  been  phmdcred  of  all  her  sub-uact 
and  provisions  by  the  tyrants  and  soldier-. 
Moses  saith,  that  she  should  do  it  " se- 
cretly and  according  to  Jose[dius,  when 
she  had  boiled  and  eaten  half,  she  eon-red 
up  the  rest,  and  kept  it  for  another  titnr. 
At  so  many  different  times  and  distant 
periods  hath  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled; 
and  one  would  have  thought  tltat  such 
distress  and  horror  had  ,tlmo»t  transcended 
imagination,  anil  much  less  that  any  pri- 
son could  certainly  Iran:  foreseen  and  fore- 
told it. 

6.  Great  numbers  of  them  weir  to  hr 
destroyed,  Ver.  02.  * And  yc  shall  be  k it 
few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were,  as  tic 
stars  of  heaven  lor  multitude."  Now  ret 
to  mcnlii-n  any  other  of  the  calamities  and 
slaughters  which  they  have  undergone, 
there  was  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  an  infinite  multitude,  saith  Jo- 
sephus, w ho  perished  by  famine  : and  he 
computes,  that  during  the  whole  siege, 
llte  number  of  those  who  were  destroyrd 
by  that  and  by  the  war,  amounted  to  Hr- 
ven  hundred  thousand,  the  people  bring 
assembled  from  all  pan*  to  celebrate  tbc 
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pawover : and  the  tame  author  hath  given 
Ui  an  account  ot'  1,240,490  destroyed  in 
Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of  Judea,  be- 
sides 99,200  made  prisoners ; as  Basnage 
has  reckoned  them  up  from  tliat  historian's 
account.  Indeed  there  is  not  a nation 
upon  earth,  that  hath  been  exposed  to  so 
many  massacres  and  persecutions.  Their 
history  abounds  with  them.  If  God  had 
not  given  them  a promise  of  a numerous 
posterity,  the  whole  race  would  many  a 
time  have  been  extirpated. 

7.  They  were  to  be  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  sold  for  slaves  at  a very  low  price,  vcr. 
t>8.  " And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again,  with  ships : aud  there  ye  shall 
be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen 
and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy 
you.”  They  lud  come  out  of  Egypt  tri- 
umphant, but  now  they  should  return  thi- 
ther as  slaves.  They  had  walked  through 
the  sea  as  dry  bud  at  their  coming  out, 
but  now  they  should  be  carried  thitlier  in 
ahips.  They  might  he  carried  thitlier  in 
the  ships  of  the  Tyrian  and  Sidoniau  mer- 
chants, or  by  tlie  Homans  who  had  a fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean ; and  this  was  a much 
safer  way  of  conveying  so  many  prisoners, 
than  sending  them  by  land.  It  appears 
from  Josephus,  that  in  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Ptolemies,  many  of  the  Jews 
were  slaves  in  Egypt.  And  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  by  Titus,  of  the  raptives 
who  were  above  1 “ years,  lie  sent  many 
bound  to  the  works  in  Kgyjtt ; those  under 
1 7 were  sold ; but  so  little  care  was  taken 
of  these  captives,  that  eleven  thousand  of 
them  perished  for  want.  AnJ  we  learn 
from  St.  Jerome,  that  after  their  last  over- 
throw by  Adrian,  many  thousands  of  them 
were  sold,  and  those  who  could  not  be 
sold,  were  transported  into  Egypt,  and 
perislied  by  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

8.  They  were  to  be  rooted  out  of  their 
own  land,  vcr.  63.  •*  And  ye  shall  lie 

plucked  from  olf  the  land  whither  thou 
gorst  to  possess  it.”  They  were  indeed 
plucked  from  olf  their  own  land  when  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
King  of  Assyria,  and  other  nations  were, 
planted  in  their  stead  ; and  when  the  two 
other  tribes  were  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon,  aud  when  the  Human*  look  away 
their  place  and  nation  -,  besides  other  cap- 
tivities and  transjiortations  of  tlie  people. 
Afterwards  when  the  Emperor  Adrian  had 
-ubdurd  die  rebellious  Jews,  be  published 
edict,  forbidding  them  upon  pain  of 


death  t«  set  foot  in  Jerusalem,  or  even  to 
approach  the  country  round  about  it.  Tcr- 
tullian  and  Jerome  say,  that  they  wen 
prohibited  from  entering  into  Judea. 
From  that  time  to  this,  their  country  hath 
been  in  the  possession  of  foreign  lords  and 
masters,  few  of  the  Jews  dwelling  in  it, 
and  those  only  of  a low  servile  condition. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Spain,  a cele- 
brated Jew  of  the  twelfth  century,  tra- 
velled into  all  parts  to  visit  those  of  his 
own  nation,  and  to  learn  an  exact  state  ot 
tlieir  affairs : and  he  hath  reported,  that 
Jerusalem  was  almost  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  Jews.  He  found  there  not  abo\  e 
two  hundred  persons,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  dyers  of  wool,  and  who  every 
year  purchased  the  privilege  of  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  They  lived  altogether 
under  David's  tower,  and  made  there  a 
very  little  figure.  If  Jerusalem  had  so  few 
Jews  in  it,  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Laud  was 
still  more  depopulate.  He  found  two  of 
them  in  one  city,  twenty  in  another, 
most  whereof  were  dyers.  In  other  place - 
there  were  more  persons ; but  in  Upper 
Galilee,  where  the  nation  was  in  greatc  • 
repute  after  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Iv- 
found  hardly  any  Jews  at  all.  A very  ac- 
curate and  faithful  traveller  of  our  o\t  11 
nation,  who  was  himself  also  in  the  Holy 
Land,  saith  that  it  is  for  the  most  par: 
now  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Arabian  . 
those  possessing  the  valleys,  and  these  the 
mountains.  Turks  there  be  few  : but 
many  Greeks,  with  other  Christians  of 
all  sects  and  nations,  such  as  impute  to 
the  place  an  adherent  holiness.  Here  arc 
also  some  Jews,  yet  inherit  they  no  part 
of  tlie  land,  but  in  their  own  country  do 
live  as  aliens. 

9.  But  they  were  not  only  to  be  pluck* 
cd  oft’  from  their  own  land,  but  also  to  be 
dispersed  into  all  nations,  ver.  25,  “ Ami 
thou  shall  be  removed  in  ail  tlie  kingdoms 
of  tlie  earth and  again,  ver.  64,  “ And 
the  Ixird  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  peo- 
ple from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto 
the  other."  Nehcmiah  (1.  8,  9),  confess- 
eth  that  these  words  were  fulfilled  in  tlie 
Babylonish  captivity ; bat  they  have  more 
amply  been  fulfilled  since  die  great  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans. 
What  people  indeed  have  been  scatter -d 
so  far  and  wide  as  they  > and  where  is 
the  nation  which  is  a stranger  to  them, 
or  to  which  they  are  strangers?  They 
swarm  iumanyparts  of  the  La-t,  arcs) . >d 
through  most  of  the  ccujdr.cs  ot'  Europe 


and  Afric,  and  ilirre  arc  several  families 
of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  They  circu- 
late through  all  pit-,  where  trade  ami 
money  circulate;  and 'arc,  as  I may  say, 
the  brokers  of  the  v hole  wot ! J. 

to.  But  though  they  should  be  so  dis- 
persed, yet  they  -hon'd  not  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, but  siill  subsist  as  a distinct  peo- 
ple, as  Moses  iiad  before  foretold.  Levit. 
xxvi.  44,  “ And  yet  fur  .dl  that, « hen  they 
be  in  the.  land  of  their  enemies,  I still  not 
cast  them  assay,  neither  will  I abhor  them, 
to  destroy  them  utterly,  ami  to  break  my 
covenant  with  them."  The  Jewish  nation, 
like  the  bush  cS  Musts,  hath  bicn  always 
burning,  but  is  never  consumed.  And 
what  a marvellous  thing  is  it,  that  after 
so  many  wars,  battles,  and  sieges;  after  so 
many  fires,  famines,  and  pe-dlcmes;  after 
so  many  rebellions,  massacies,  and  perse- 
cutions; after  so  many  years  of  captivity, 
slavery,  and  misery,  they  are  not  destroyed 
utterly,  and  though  scattered  among  all 
people,  yet  subsist  as  a distinct  people  by 
themselves!  Where  is  any  thing  compa- 
rable to  this  to  be  found  in  all  the  histo- 
ries, and  in  alt  the  nations  under  the  sun? 

11.  However,  they  should  sutler  much 
In  their  dispersion,  and  should  not  rest 
long  in  any  place.- vcr.  Co.  “ And  among 
these  nations  -halt  thou  find  no  case,  nei- 
ther shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  li  ve  rest." 
They  have  been  so  far  from  finding  rest, 
that  they  have  been  banished  from  city  to 
city,  from  country  to  country.  In  many 
places  they  have  been  banished  and  re- 
called, and  banished  again.  We  will  only 
just  mention  their  gn  at  banishments  in 
modern  times,  and  from  countries  very 
well  known.  In  the  latter  end  ot  the  thir- 
teenth century,  they  were  banished  liorn 
England  by  Edward  I.  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  and  settle  again  till  Crom- 
well's time.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  were  banished  from 
Franccffor  the  seventh  tiiue.saysMczeray) 
by  Charles  VI, ; and  ever  since  they  have 
been  only  tolerated;  they  have  not  enjoyed 
entire  liberty,  except  at  Metz,  where  they 
have  a synagogue.  In  thr  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  wetebanisbed  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella : and  ac- 
cording to  Mariana,  there  were  an  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  families,  or  as 
some  say,  eightjmndrcd  thousand  prisons 
who  left  the  kingdom:  must  of  them  paid 
dearly  to  John  11.  for  a refuge  in  Pui  tp- 
g.d(  but  within  a lew  years  w ere  expelled 
It  uni  thence  also  bj  his  successor  Ema- 


nuel. And  in  our  own  time,  within 
these  few  years,  they  were  banished  from 
Pr-gue  by  the  Uueen  ot  Bohemia, 

1 4 They  shouidbe*'oppressedaod spoiled 
evermore;  "and  their  *'liousc*"uud*‘ vine- 
yatds,"  their  “ oxen"  and  ••  asses’’  should 
be  takeu  from  them,  and  they  should  *‘be 
only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway,"  vcr. 
2(),  ice.  And  what  frequent  seizures  have 
be  n made  of  their  effects  in  almost  all 
countries?  how  often  have  they  been  fired 
and  fleeced  by  almost  all  govrrmtirotsi 
bow  otten  have  they  been  forced  to  ic- 
deem  their  lives  with  w hat  is  almost  as  dear 
as  their  lives,  their  treasure?  Instances  art 
innumerable.  We  will  only  cite  an  bisio- 
rian  of  our  owitrwlio  say*  that  lb  nry  I1L 
always  polled  the  Ji  ws  at  every  low  ebb 
of  his  fortunes.  One  Abraham,  who  was 
found  delinquent,  w as  forced  to  pay  seiea 
hundred  marks  for  his  redemption.  Aaron, 
another  Jew,  protested  that  the  King  least 
taken  from  him  at  linn  s thirty  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  besides  two  hundred 
marks  of  gold  which  hr  had  presented  to- 
the  Uueen.  And  in  like  manner  he  used 
ninny  others  of  the  Jews.  And  when  they 
were  banished  in  the  reign  of  Ldwaid  I, 
ll.cir  estates  w ere  confiscated,  and  im- 
mense sum-  thereby  accrued  to  the  crown. 

13.  Their  sons  and  tln-ir  daughters 
should  be  given  unto  another  people, * 
ver.  32.  And  in  sevi  ral  countries,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  pariicularly,  thrirchil- 
dren  have  been  taken  from  them  by  onlcr 
cl  1 lit-  government,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Popi-li  religion.  The  fuutth  council  of 
Toledo  ordered  that  all  their  children 
should  lie  taken  from  them,  lor  fear  they 
should  pal  lake  of  their  errors,  and  that 
they  should  be  shut  up  iu  monasteries,  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Christian  truths. 
And  when  they  were  banished  from  Por- 
ing d,  the  King,  say*  Mariana,  ordered 
ail  their  children,  under  14  years  of  age, 
to  be  taken  from  them,  and  baptized  : a 
practice  not  at  all  justifiable,  adds  the 

, historian,  because  none  ought  to  be  forced 
to  become  Christians,  nor  children  to  be 
taken  from  their  parents. 

14.  "They  should  be  mad  fur  thesiglilof 
their  eyes  which  they  should  see,"  vcr.  34. 
And  into  w hat  madness,  fury,  and  despe- 
ration have  they  been  pushed  by  the  cruel 
u-.igc,  extortions,  and  oppressions  winch 
they  have  undergone?  We  will  allege onr 
1}  t wosipnlar  instances,  m e from  aucient, 
and  qne  from  modern  history.  After  tha 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  some,  of 
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the  worst  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Masada,  where  being  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  they  at  the  persua- 
sion of  Elea  ear,  their  leader,  first  murdered 
their  wives  and  children  ; then  ten  men 
were  chosen  by  lot  to  slay  the  rest : this 
being  done,  one  of  the  ten  was  chosen  in 
like,  manner  to  kill  the  other  nine ; which 
having  executed,  he  set  fire  to  the  place, 
and  then  stabbed  himself.  There  were  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  who  perished  in  this 
miserable  manner  j and  only  two  women 
and  ft  re  boys  escaped,  by  hiding  themselves 
in  the  aqueducts  under  ground.  Such 
another  instance  wc  have  in  our  English 
history.  For  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First,  wl.cn  the  people  were  iu  arms  to 
make  a general  massacre  of  them,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  seized  on  the  city  of  York 
to  defend  themselves  ; but  being  besieged 
they  offered  to  capitulate,  and  to  ransom 
their  lives  with  money.  The  offer  being 
refused,  one  of  them  cried  in  despair,  that 
it  was  better  to  die  courageously  lor  the 
law,  than  to-  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  Every  one  immediately  took 
liis  knife,  and  stabbed  his  wife  anti  chil- 
dren. The  men  afterwards  retired  into 
the  king's  palace,  which  they  set  oil  fire, 
in  which  they  consumed  themselves  with 
the  palace  and  furniture. 

15.  "They  should  serve  other  gods, 
wood  and  stone,"  vcf.ati;  and  again. ver. 
64,  “ they  should  serve  other  gods,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  bad  known, 
even  wood  and  stone.”  And  is  it  not  too 
common  for  the  Jews  in  popish  countries 
to  comply  with  the  idolairuus  worship  of 
the  churcli  ot  Rome,  and  to  bow  down  to 
stocks  and  stones,  rather  than  their  effects 
should  be  seized  and  confiscated  • Here 
again  we  must  cite  the  author,  who  hath 
most  stadied,  and  I ath  best  written  their 
modern  history,  and  whom  wc  have  had 
occasion  to  quote  set  • rai  times  in  this 
discourse.  The  Spanish  and  Portugal 
Inquisitions,  saith  he,  reduce  them  to  the 
dilemma  of  being  either  hypocrites  or 
burnt.  The  number  of  these  dissemblers 
is  very  considerable  ; and  it  ought  cot  to 
be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  Jews  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  because  they  are  not 
known  : they  are  so  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, for  not  only  being  very  numerous, 
but  confounded  with  the  ecclesiastics,-  and 
entering  into  all  ecclesiastical  digniiics. 
In  another  place  he  saith.  The  most  sur- 
prising thing  is,  that  this  religion  spreads 
I real  generation  to  gcncraliou,  and  still 


subsists  in  the  persons  of  dissemblers  in  a 
remote  posterity.  In  vain  the  great  lords 
of  Spain  make  alliances,  change  their 
names,  and  take  ancient  scutcheons;  they 
are  still  known  to  be  of  Jewish  race,  and 
Jews  themselves.  The  convents  of  monks 
and  nuns  are  full  of  them.  Most  of  the 
cauons,  inquisitors,  and  bishops,  proceed 
from  this  nation.  This  is  enough  to  make 
the  people  and  clergy  of  this  country  trem- 
ble, since  such  sort  of  churchmen  can  only 
profane  the  sacraments,  and  wantintentinn 
in  consecrating  the  host  they  adore.  In 
the  mean  time  Orobio,  who  relates  the 
fact,  knew  those  dissemblers.  He  was  one 
of  them  himself,  and  bent  the  knee  be- 
fore the  sacrament.  Moreover  he  brings 
proofs  of  his  assertion,  in  maintaining, 
that  there  are  in  the  synagogue  ot  Am- 
sterdam, brothers  and  sisters  and  near  re- 
lations to  good  families  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal j and  ^ven  Franciscan  monks,  Do- 
minicans, and  Jesuits,  who  come  to  do 
penance,  and  make  amends  for  the  crime 
they  have  committed  in  dissembling. 

1 6.  “ They  should  become  an  astonish  - 
ment,  a proverb,  and  a bye-word  among 
all  nations,"  ver.  3/.  And  do  wc  not 
hear  and  sec  this  prophecy  fulfilled  almost 
every  day : is  not  the  avarice,  usury,  and 
h.ird-hcartedness  of  a Jew  grown  prover- 
bial, and  arc  not  their  persons  generally 
odious  among  all  sorts  of  peop'e?  Mo- 
hammedans, Heathens,  and  Christians, 
however  they  may  disagree  in  other  points, 
yet  generally  agree  in  vilifying,  abusing, 
and  persecuting  the  Jews.  In  most  place; 
where  they  are  tolerated,  they  arc  obliged 
to  live  in  a separate  quarter  by  themselves, 
(as  they  did  here  in  ihe  Old  Jewry)  and 
to  wear  some  badge  of  distinction.  Their 
very  countenances  commonly  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
arc  in  all  respects  treated,  as  if  they  were 
of  another  species.  And  when  a great 
master  of  nature  would  Oraw  the  portrait 
of  a Jew,  how  detestable  a character  hath 
he  represented  in  the  get  sou  of  his  Jew 
ot  V.  nice ! 

17.  Finally,  “Their  plagues  should  be 
wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long 
continuance,”  vcr.St).  And  have  not  the  r 
plagues  continued  now  these  tyoo  years  ? 
Theiriformer  captivities  were  very  short 
in  comparison ; and  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
prnpheord  in  the  laud  of  the  Chaldzan- : 
but  now  jliey  have  no  true  piophet  t < 
torctcl  an  end  of  their  calamities ; they 
have  only  false  Messiahs  lo  delude  tl  e n 
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and  aggravate  their  misfortunes.  In  tbeir 
former  captivities  they  had  tire  comfort  of 
being  conveyed  to  the  same  place  j they 
dwelt  together  in  the  land  of  Gosben,  they 
were  carried  togrtherto  Babylon : but  now 
they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  face  of  tho 
earth.  What  nation  hath  suffered  so  much, 
and  yet  endured  so  long  ? whs*  nation  hath 
subsisted  as  a distinct  people  in  their  own 
country,  to  long  a*  these  have  done  in  their 
dispersion  into  all  countries  ? and  what  a 
standing  miracle  is  this  exhibited  to  the 
view  and  observation  of  the  whole  world ! 

Here  arc  instances  of  prophecies,  of 
prophecies  delivered  above  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  yet,  as  we  see,  fulfil- 
ling in  the  world  at  this  very  time ; and 
what  stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses  ? How  these  in- 
stances may  affect  others,  1 know  not  j 
but  for  myself  I must  acknowledge, 
they  not  only  convince,  but  amaze  and 
astonish  me  beyond  expression.  They 
are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  they  would 
be,  “ a sign  and  a wonder  for  ever,”  vcr. 
45,  40.  " Moreover  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee 
and  overtake  thee,  till  thon  be  destroyed, 
because  thou  hearkened  ,t  not  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his 
commandments,  anJ  his  statutes  which  he 
commanded  thee,  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Ihre  for  a sign  and  for  a wonder,  and  upon 
thy  seed  for  ever."  bishop  Neu-ton. 

$ 1 76.  The  Excellence  of  Scripture. 

The  incomparable  excellency  which  is 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will  liilly  appear, 
if  wc  consider  the  matters  contained  in 
them  under  this  threefold  capacity.  ] . As 
matters  of  divine  revelation.  2.  As  a rule 
sf  life.  3.  As  containing  that  covenant 
of  grace  which  relates  to  man's  eternal 
bippiness. 

t.  Consider  the  Scripture  generally,  as 
containing  in  it  matters  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  therein  die  excellency  of  the 
Scripture  appears  in  two  things.  1 . The 
matters  which  are  revealed.  2.  The 
Wanner  in  which  they  are  revealed. 

1.  Hie  matters  which  are  revealed  in 
Scripture,  niay.be  considered  these  tliree 
ways.  1.  As  they  are  matters  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  moment.  2.  As  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  depth  and  mysterious- 
nrss.  3.  As  matters  of  the  most  univer- 
Sil  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  men. 

1.  They  are  matters  of  the  greatest  mo- 
nism and  importance  for  men  to  know. 


The  wisdom  of  men  is  most  known  by  the 
weight  of  the  things  they  speak;  and  there- 
fore that  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
discovered,  cannot  contain  any  thing  tbit 
is  mean  and  trivial;  they  must  be  matters 
of  the  highest  importance  which  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  die  world  vouchsafes  to 
speak  to  men  concerning : and  such  we 
shall  find  (he  matters  which  God  hath  re- 
vealed in  his  word  to  be,  which  either  con- 
cern the  rectifying  our  apprehensions  of 
his  nature,  or  making  known  to  men 
their  state  and  condition,  or  discovering 
the  way  whereby  to  avoid  eternal  misery. 
Now  which  is  there  of  these  tliree,  which 
supposing  God  to  discover  his  mind  to 
the  world,  it  doth  not  highly  become  him 
to  speak  to  men  of! 

1 . What  is  there  which  doth  more  highly 
concern  men  to  know',  than  God  himself 
or  what  more  glorious  and  excellent  ob- 
ject could  he  discover  than  himself  to  the 
world  ? lliere  is  nothing  certainly  which 
should  more  commend  the  Scriptures  to 
us,  than  that  thereby  we  may  grow  more 
acquainted  with  Gcid  ; that  wc  may  know 
more  of  his  nature,  and  all  his  prrteefioai, 
and  many  of  the  great  reasons  of  his  act- 
ings in  the  world.  We  may  by  them  un- 
derstand with  safety,  what  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God  were  as  to  the  way  of  man's 
recovery  by  the  death  of  his  Son;  we 
may  there  see  and  understand  the  great 
wisdom  of  God  ; not  only  in  the  contri- 
vance of  the  world,  and  ordering  of  it. 
but  in  the  gradual  revelations  of  himself 
to  his  people,  by  what  steps  he  trained  up 
his  church  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come; 
what  his  aim  was  in  laying  such  a load  of 
ceremonies  on  his  people  of  the  Jews ; 
by  what  steps  and  degrees  he  made  way 
for  the  lull  revelation  of  his  will  to  the 
world  by  speaking  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son,  after  he  had  spoke  at  sundry  times 
and  diver*  manners  by  the  prophets,  hcc. 
unto  tire  fathers.  In  the  Scriptures  we 
read  the  most  rich  and  admirable  dis- 
coveries of  divine  goodness,  and  all  the 
ways  and  methods  he  nseth  in  alluring 
sinners  to  himself ; with  what  majesty  he 
commands,  with  what  condescension  he 
entreats,  with  what  importunity  he  woo* 
men’s  souls  to  be  reconciled  to  him;  with 
wlmt  favour  he  emliracelh,  with  what  ten- 
derness he  chastise!  It,  with  what  bowels 
lie  piticlh  those  who  have  chosen  hit*  to 
be  tbeir  God!  With  what  power  he  sup* 
porteth,  with  wbat  wisdom  lie  directeth, 
with  what  cordials  he  refre-beth  the  sooh 
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» f such  who  are  dejected  under  (he  sense 
of  his  displeasure,  and  yet  their  love  is 
sincere  towards  him With  what  profound 
humility,  what  holy  boldness,  what  be- 
coming distance,  and  yet  what  restless 
importunity  do  we  therein  find  the  souls 
of  God's  |x-oplc  addressing  tliemselves  to 
him  in  prayer ! With  what  cheerfulness 
do  they  serve  him,  with  what  confidence 
do  they  trust  him,  with  what  resolution 
do  they  adhere  to  him  in  all  streighls  and 
difficulties ; with  what  patience  do  they 
submit  to  his" will  in  their  greatest  extre- 
mities 1 How  fearful  are  they  of  sinning 
against  God,  how  careful  to  please  him, 
how  regardless  of  suffering.  when  they 
must  choose  either  that  or  sinning,  how 
little  apprehensive  of  men's  displeasure, 
while  they  enjoy  the  favour  of  God ! 
Now  all  these  tilings,  which  arc  so  fully 
and  pathetically  expressed  in  Scripture,  do 
abundantly  set  forth  to  us  the  exuberancy 
and  pleonasm  of  God's  grace  and  goodness 
towards  his  people,  which  makes  them 
delight  so  much  in  him,  and  be  so  sensible 
of  bis  displeasure.  But  above  all  other 
discoveries  of  God's  goodness,  bis  sending 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  is 
that  which  the  Scripture  sets  forth  with 
the  greatest  life  and  eloquence.  By  elo- 
quence,! mean  not  an  artificial  composure 
of  words,  but  the  gravity,  weight,  and 
persuasiveness  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them.  And  what  can  tend  more  to  melt 
our  frozen  hearts  into  a current  of  thankful 
obedience  to  God,  than  the  vigorous  re- 
flectionof  the  beams  of  God’s  love  through 
Jesus  Christ  upon  us  ? Was  there  ever  so 
great  an  expression  of  love  heard  of!  nay, 
was  it  possible  to  be  imagined,  that  that 
God  who  perfectly  hates  sin,  should  himself 
oiler  the  pardon  of  it,  and  send  his  Sou  into 
the  world  to  secure  it  tolhesinner.who  doth 
an  heartily  repent  of  his  sins,  ns  to  deny 
himself,  and  take  tip  his  cross  and  follow 
Christ ! Well  might  the  apostle  say,  “This 
is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
■world  to  save  sinners."  How  dry  and  sap- 
less are  all  the  voluminous  discourses  of 
philosophers,  compared  with  this  sentence! 
How  jejune  and  unsatisfactory  are  all  the 
discoveries  they  had  of  God  and  his  good- 
ness. in  comparison  of  what  we  have  by 
the  Gospel  of  Christ!  Well  might  Paul 
then  say,  11  That  he  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  aud  him  crucified.’’ 
Christ  crucified  is  the  library  which  trium- 
phant soulswillbesuulying  in  toail  eternity. 
This  is  the  only  library  which  to  commend 
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is  the  true  writes 4-vxs<»  that  which  cures 
tile  soul  of  all  its  maladies  aud  distem- 
pers j other  knowledge  makes  men's  minds 
giddy  and  flatulent ; this  settles  and  com- 
poses them  j other  knowledge  is  apt  to 
swell  men  into  high  conceits  and  opinions 
of  themselves;  this  brings  them  to  the  truest 
view  of  themselves,  and  thereby  to  humi- 
lity and  sobriety ; other  knowledge  leaves 
men's  hearts  as  it  found  them  ; this  alters 
them  and  makes  them  better.  So  irans- 
cendant  an  excellency  is  there  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  crucified  above  the 
sublime  stspcculatiuns  in  the -world! 

And  is  not  this  an  inestimable  benefit 
we  enjoy  by  the  Scripture,  that  therein 
we  can  read  and  converse  with  all  these 
expressions  of  God  s love  and  goodness, 
and  that  in  his  own  language ? Shall  we 
admire  and  praise  what  we  meet  with  in 
Heathen  philosophers,  which  is  generous 
and  handsome ; and  shall  we  not  adore 
tie  infinite  fulness  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  rrm  over  with  continued  expres- 
sions of  that  and  a higher  nature  I What 
folly  is  it  to  magnify  those  lean  kine,  the 
notions  of  philosophers,  and  to  coutemn 
the  fat,  the  plenty  and  fulness  of  the 
Scriptures  ? If  there  be  not  far  more 
valuable  and  excellent  discoveries  »f  the 
divine  nature  aud  perfections,  if  there  be 
not  far  more  excellent  directions  and 
rules  of  practice  in  tire  Sacred  Scriptures, 
than  in  the  sublimcst  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers, then  let  us  leave  our  lull  ears,  and 
feed  upon  the  thin.  But  certainly  no  sober 
and  rational  spirit,  that  puts  any  value  upon 
the  knowledge  of  God,  but  on  the  same 
account  that  he  doth  prize  the  discourses 
of  any  philosophers  concerning  God,  he 
cannot  but  set  a value  of  a far  higher  na- 
ture on  the  Word  of  God.  And  as  the 
good  ness  of  God  is  thus  discovered  in 
Scripture,  so  is  his  justice  and  holiness : 
we  have  therein  recorded  the  most  remark- 
able judgmentsof  God  upon  contumacious 
sinners,  the  severest  denunciations  of  a 
judgment  to  come  against  all  that  live  in 
sin,  theexactest  precepts  of  holiness  in  the 
world  j and  what  cau  be  desired  more  to 
discover  the  holiness  of  God,  than  we  find 
in  Scripture  concerning  him  > If  therefore 
acquaintance,  with  the  nature,  perfection, 
designs  of  so  excellent  a being  as  God  is, 
be  a tiling  desirable  to  human  nature,  we 
have  the  greatest  cause  to  admire  the  ex- 
cellency and  adore  the  fulness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  gives  so  large,  rational,  aud 
complete  account  of  the  being  and  atlri- 
bulcsofGod.  And  which  tends  yet  more  to 
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commend  the  Scriptures  to  its,  those  things 
which  the  Scripture  doth  most  fully  disco- 
ver concerning  God,  do  not  at  all  contra- 
diet  those  prime  and  common  noli  on  s 
which  arc  in  our  natures  concerning  hint, 
but  do  exceedingly  advance  and  improve 
them,  and  tend  the  most  to  regulate  our 
conceptions  and  apprehensions  of  God, 
that  we  may  not  miscarry  therein,  as 
otherwise  men  are  apt  to  do.  For  it  bring 
natural  to  men  so  far  to  love  themselves, 
as  to  set  the  greatest  value  upon  those  ex- 
cellencies w bich  they  think  tin  msclvej 
most  masters  of:  tl.cncc  men  come  tp  be 
exceedingly  mistaken  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a deity,  some  attributing  one 
thing  as  a prrliciion,  another  a different 
thing,  according  to  their  humours  and 
inclinations,  llms  impi  riotis  self-willed 
ir.cn  are  apt  to  cry  up  God's  absolute 
pow  er  and  dominion  as  his  greatest  per- 
fection ; easy  and  solt-*pit ited  men  his 
patience  and  goodness ; severe  and  rigid 
men  his  justice  and  severity  j everyone 
according  to  his  humour  and  temper, 
making  his  god  of  his  own  complexion  : 
and  m*  only  so,  but  in  things  remote 
enough  from  being  perfections  at  all,  vet 
because  they  are  such  things  as  they  prize 
and  value,  they  suppose  of  necessity  they 
roust  be  in  God,  as  is  evident  in  the  Epi- 
curians  irajaL'x.  by  which  they  exclude 
Providence,  as  hath  already  bet  n observed. 
And  withal,  considering  bow  very  diffi- 
cult it  it  for  cur  who  ically  believes  that 
God  is  of  a purr,  just,  and  holy  naluie, 
and  that  he  hath  grievously  offended  him 
by  his  sins,  to  believe  that  this  God  will 
pardon  him  upon  true  repentance  : it  is 
thence  necessary  that  God  should  make 
known  himscll  to  the  world,  to  pietcnt 
our  misconceptions  ot  his  nature,  and  to 
assure  a suspicious, berause  guilty  creature, 
how  ready  he  i%  to  pardon  iniquity,  trans- 
gression and  sin,  to  such  as  uutcignrdly 
repent  ot  their  follies,  and  return  unto 
himself.  Though  the  light  ol  nature  may 
dictate  much  to  us  of  the  benignity  and 
goodness  of  tlie  divine  nature,  yet  ii  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  that  should  discover 
further  ihanGod’s  general  goodness  to  such 
as  please  him  - hut  no  foundation  can  be 
gathered  thei  ce  of  his  readiness  to  pardon 
offenders,  which  being  an  act  of  grace,  must 
alone  be  discovered  by  his  will.  1 cannot 
think  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  such 
itinerant  pteachcrs,  as  to  unfold  unto  us 
the  whole  counsel  and  will  of  God,  in 
icierence  to  man's  acceptance  with  Gi  d 
upon  repentance.  It  is  not  every  star 


in  the  fi-T.iamrnt  can  do  that  which  the 
sur  once  did  to  the  wise  men,  lead  them 
unto  Christ.  The  suu  iu  the  lieavens  is 
no  parelius  to  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
Tlie  best  asrrouomer  will  never  find  the 
day-star  from  on  high  in  the  rest  of  his 
number.  What  St.  Austin  said  of  Tally's 
works,  is  true  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
creation.  There  are  admirable  things  to 
he  found  in  them ; but  (he  name  ot  Christ 
is  not  legible  there.  The  work  of  re- 
demption is  not  engraven  on  the  work! 
of  Providence  j if  it  had,  a particular  di- 
vine revelation  had  been  unnecessary, 
and  the  apo-tles  were  sent  ou  a needless 
errand,  which  the  world  had  understood 
without  their  preaching,  viz,  “That  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  to  qx  n their  tres- 
passes. and  hath  committed  to  them  tire 
ministry  of  reconciliation."  How  was 
the  word  of'  reconciliation  committed  to 
them,  if  it  were  common  to  them  with 
the  whole  frame  ul  the  world ! and  the 
apostle's  quaere  elsewhere  might  bare 
hern  easily  answered.  How  can  men 
hear  without  a preacher  ? for  then  titty 
might  hair  known  tlie  way  of  salvation, 
without  any  special  messengers  scut  to 
deliver  it  to  them.  I grant  that  God's 
king-suffering  and  patience  is  inti  nded  lo 
lead  nten  to  repentance,  and  that  seme 
general  collections  might  be  made  from 
Providence,  of  the  placability  o!  God's 
nalutc,  and  that  God  never  left  himself 
without  a witness  of  his  goodness  iu  the 
world,  being  kind  to  the  unthankful, 
and  doing  good,  in  giving  rein  and  fruit- 
ful seasons.  Rut  though  these  things 
might  sufficiently  discover  to  such  who 
were  apprehensive  ol  tbc  gui  t of  sin,  that 
God  oid  not  act  according  lo  his  greatest 
severity,  and  ilirrtby  did  give  men  en- 
couragement to  hearken  out  and  inquire 
after  the  true  way  of  being  reconciled  to 
God;  yit  all  tins  amounts  not  to  a firm 
foundation  for  faith  as  to  the  remission  of 
sin,  u tucli  doth  suppose  God  himscll  pub- 
lishing an  act  of  grace  and  indemnity  10 
the  world,  wherein  he  assures  tlie  pardon 
of  sin  to  such  as  truly  repent  and  mi- 
leigncdjy  believe  bis  holy  Go-pel.  Now 
is  not  this  an  inestimable  advantage  we 
enjoy  by  tlie  Scriptures,  that  therein  we 
understand  w hat  God  himself  hath  disco- 
vered of  his  own  natutc  and  perfections, 
smlol  his  readiness  to  pardon  sin  upon  these 
gracious  terms  ot'  faith  and  repentauer, 
and  that  which  necessarily  follows  from 
these  two,  hearty  cud  sincere  obedience  ? 

2.  Tlie 
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2.  The  Scriptures  give  the  most  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  state  a.d  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  of  ni3n.  The  wculd  was 
almost  lost  in  disputes  concerning  the  na- 
ture, condition,  aud  immortality  of  the 
soul  hv'tore  divine  revelation  was  made 
known  in  mankind  by  the  gospcloi  Christ; 
but  ••  li  e and  immortality  was  brought  to 
bghl  bv  tire  c<»pel,"  and  the  future  state 
ot  the  soul  ol  man,  not  discovered  in  an 
uncertain  platonicn!  way,  but  with  the 
greatest  lii'bl  and  rviJ'iice  from  that  God 
who  liath  the  supreme  disposal  ot  souls, 
and  therefore  best  knows  and  understands 
them,  i iie  Scriptme*  plainly  and  fully 
reveal  a judgment  to  come,  in  w Inch  God 
will  judge  tlie  .s,  crets  ot  all  hea  ts,  when 
cvi  rv  m e must  give  an  account  ot  h.nisi  It 
unto  God,  and  God  will  call  men  togiveau 
account  of  their  stewardship  here,  of  all 
the  receipts  they  have  I ad  trn.1]  him,  r.rd 
the  cape:  ccs  they  have  been  at,  anJ  the 
inipros  i men's  they1  m emadcoit  hr  talent* 
be  put  iron  their  hands.  So  that  me  gos- 
pel o!  Christ  is  the  fullest  instrument  of  the 
discovery  of  tl.eccnauivof  the  future  state 
ol  the  soul, and  the  conditions  which  abide 
• it,  upon  its  being  dlslodeed  from  the  tiody. 
But  tins  is  not  ail  which  th  : Scripture  dis- 
covers as  to  the  State  ol  the  soul : fur  it 
is  not  only  a prospective-gins*,  reaching  to 
its  future  stale,  but  it  is  the  most  laitlitiil 
loo  king-  gh»s,  to discover  all  the  spot-,  and 
deformities  ot  the  soul : and  not  only  shews 
where  'they  arc,  but  whence  they  came, 
what  their  nature  is,  and  whither  they 
tend.  Xlie.  jure  original  of  all  tiiat  dis- 
order arid  discomposure  which  is  in  the 
soul  ot  inan,  is  < • iy  fully  amt  satisfactorily 
given  us  i i ilu-Vvordof  God.  The  na- 
ture and  w orking  ot  dus  corruption  in 
man,  had  newer  1»  cn  so  cleirlv  mauitrstcd, 
had  not  lb«*  taw-  anil. will  ol  God  been  dis- 
covered to  the  world;  that  is  the  glass 
whereby  we  see  the  secret  workings  of 
th,»e  her  s in  our  hearts,  the  corruptions 
of  «ur  natures,  that  set  forth  the  folly  of 
our  imaginations,  the  unruliness  ot  our 
passions,  the  distempers  of  our  wills,  slid 
the  abundant  deceittulness  ol  our  hearts. 
Ansi  it  is  hard  lor  the  most  elephantine 
si.mcr  (one  ot  the  gieatest  magnitude)  so 
to  trouble  these  waters,  as  not  therein  to 
eii.coser  the  greatness  of  his  own  defor- 
mities. But  that  which  tends  most  to 
airaker.  the  drowsy,  scnselras  spirits  of 
men,  the  Scripture  doth  most  fully  de- 
ncr.be  the  tendency  of  corruption,  “ that 
the  wages  ot  in  Ls  death,"  and  the  issue  of 
continuance  a sin  will  be  the  everlasting 
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misery  of  the  soul  in  a perpetual  separa- 
tion from  the  presence  of  God,  and  un- 
dergoing the  lashes  and  severities  of  con- 
science to  all  eternity.  What  a great  tlisco- 
S'ery  is  this  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to 
tire  world,  that  lie  sutlers  not  men  to  undo 
lliemsrlves  without  letting  them  know  of 
it  before-hand,  that  they  might  avoid  it  ! 
God  set  ks  not  to  entrap  men's  souls,  nor 
doth  lie  rejoice  in  the  misery  and  ruin  of 
hiserealures,  but  fully  declares  to  them 
what  the  consequent r and  issue  of  their 
sinful  practices  will  be,  assures  them  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  dec  lares  Ins  own  Uiture 
seen  ity  against  contumacious  sinners,  that 
they  might  not  think  themselves  surprised, 
.and  that  if  they  had  known  there  had 
been  so  e, real  da.. gcr  in  sin,  they  would 
never  have  bra  n -ucli  fools  as  lor  the  sake 
<n  it  torun  into  eternal  misery.  Now  God, 
to  prevent  tins,  w ith  the  greatest  plain- 
nos  and  faithfulness,  hath  shewed  men 
the  nature  and  danger  ol  all  tbeir  sins,  and 
asks  them  before-haurl  what  they  will  do 
in  the  end  thereof}  whether  they  arc  able 
to  bear  his  wiath,  and  w resile  with  ever- 
lasting burnings  ; it  not,  lie  bids  them  be- 
think themselves  ot  what  they  have  done 
already,  and  repent  ami  amend  their  lives, 
lest  iniquity  prove  their  miu,  and  destruc- 
tion overtake  them,  and  that  without  re- 
medy. Now  it  men  have  cause  to  prize 
and  value  a faithful  monitor,  one  that 
tenders  their  good,  and  would  prevent 
their  ruin,  we  have  cause  exceedingly  to 
prize  and  vjlue  the  Scriptures,  which 
give  us  the  truest  representation  ot  the 
stale  and  condition  of  our  soul], 

3.  The  Sc;  pturc  discovers  touj  the  only 
way  of  pleasing  God  ami  enj.  ying  hi*  fa- 
vour. 'Hut  clearly  reveals  the  way  (w  hich 
man  might  hate  sought  for  to  all  eternity 
without  particular  revelation)  whereby 
sins  may  be  (Mirdoiicd,  and  whatever  we 
do  may  be  acceptable  unto  God.  It  shews 
us  that  the  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  is  through  Christ,  w hom  lie 
he  hath  made  “ a propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,"  and  w ho  alone  is  the  true 
and  living  way,  whereby  we  may  "draw 
near  to  God  with  a true  heart,  in  full  as- 
surance of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprin- 
kled from  an  evjl  conscience.”  Through 
Christ  w c understand  the  terms  on  w luc  h , 
God  will  shew  favour  and  grace  to  the 
world,  and  by  him  we  have  ground  of  a 
vrfpwii > access  with  freedom  aud  boldness 
unto  God.  On  hi*  account  we  may  ht>|  e 
not  only  tor  grace  to  subdue  our  sins,  resist 
temptations,  conquer  the  devil  and  the 
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world ; bill  having  “ fought  this  good 
ftgHt,  otvcl  firvii.Lril  our  coarse,  bv  p.ituiit 
continuance  in  well  doing,  v.c  may  justlv 
look  (nr  glory,  honour,  ud  immortality." 
and  tJi.it  "crown  ol’ righteousness  which 
it  1-iid  up  for  th  -i-  who  wait  in  faith,” 
holiness,  and  humility,  for  the  appearance 
of  Christ  .mil  heaven.  Now  what  tilings 
can  there  t»  ot  greater  moment  and  im- 
portant e for  men  to  know,  or  God  to  re- 
veal, than  the  nature  of  Gm|  and  onr- 
srh ( j,  the  state  and  condition  ol'oui  son)«, 
five  only  w av  to  avoid  eternal  misery  and 
enjoy  everlasting  bliss  1 

J he  .Scriptures  d ■ ■ not  oiilv  n af- 
ters of  i’nportanre,  but  of  the  gt-aVst 
drpih  and  my  ‘ter:  ;»<.  There  are  many 
veo.idi  mil  ti.il. • s 111  the  law  of  God.  things 
we  mat  admire,  hut  at  nevrr  aide  to 
comprehend.  Such  are  tlie  eternal  pur- 
pose. and  decrees  ot  God.  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  im.irn.  r on  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  matin'  r of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  ot  God  upon  the  soul,  of  men, 
which  are  ail  things  of  great  weight  and 
moment  for  us  to  undi  rst and  and  believe 
that  they  are,  and  yet  may  be  unsearch- 
able to  our  treason,  as  to  the  particular 
manner  of  them. 

The  Scripture  comprehends  matters  of 
the  most  universal  satisfaction  to  the  minds 
of  men ; thi  mgh  many  tilings  do  much  ex- 
ceed our  apprehensions,  yet  others  are  most 
suitable  to  the  dictates  of  our  nature.  As 
Origcn  bin  l.t  Imis  see,  n ^y  re  ? , .■  e .' r . - : 

I.,  e. , 3 .»  gvhmti  T- 

»i un.wt,  fi-rxr',  -••n  t**;  •*,-  t*» 

x ,'flissss,  win  thcr  it  w as  not  the  ar-rci  ablc- 
r.css  of  the  principles  of  f.ith  with  the  com- 
mon notions  of  human  uutinti,  which  pre- 
vailed most  upon  all  candid  and  ingenu- 
ous auditors  of  them.  And  thereinto,  as 
Socrates  said  of  Heraclitus'*  books,  What 
he  understood  was  excellent,  and  then  fore 
he  supposed  that  whirl)  he  did  not  under- 
stand v.  as  so  too : so  ought  wc  to  say  of  thi 
Scriptures:  if  those  tilings  which  are 
within  our  rapacity  be  so  suitable  to  our 
nature*  and  reasons,  those  cannot  contra- 
dict our  reason  which  yet  are  abovt  tiirm. 
There  arc  many  things  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  sufficiently  assured  that  they 
were,  vet  were  to  seek  for  satisfaction 
concerning  them,  which  they  could  nt  ter 
have  had  without  divine  revelation.  As 
tor  nait.r.  of  true  happiness,  wherein  it 
lav.  and  how  to  be  obtained,  which  the 
J udo-ophers  were  so  puzzled  w ith,  the 
scr.pt  urcs  give  us  full  satisfaction  con- 


cerning it.  True  contentment  under  the 
trouhl.  s of  life,  v.  Inch  the  Scripture  only 
acquaint*  us  with  the  true  grounds  of; 
and  all  the  prescriptions  of  heathen  mrral- 
i sts  fall  as  much  short  of,  as  the  directions 
ot  an  empiric  do  of  a vs  ise  and  skilful  phy- 
sician. Av  oiding  the  fears  of  death,  which 
can  alone  he  through  a grounded  expec- 
tation of  -.  future  stale  of  happiness  which 
death  leads  men  to,  vs  hich  cannot  he  had 
hut  through  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  we  see  Use  excel- 
lency of  the  matters  themselves  contained 
in  this  revelation  of  die  mind  of  God  to 
tltc  world. 

As  the  matters  themselves  arc  of  an 
excellent  nature,  so  is  the  manner  w here- 
in they  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  that, 

I.  In  a clear  and  perspicuous  manner; 
not  hut  there  may  be  still  some  passages 
which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  as  being 
( ithcr  prophetical,  or  consisting  of  ambi- 
guous phrases,  or  containing  matters  above 
our  compri  hrnsion  ; but  all  those  things 
which  concern  the  terms  of  nun's  salta- 
tion. arc  delivered  with  the  greatest  evi- 
dence anil  perspicuity.  Who  cannot  un- 
derstand wim  tbrsc  things  mean,  “ Wbat 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" — that  “without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God"— that 
“ w ithout  holiness  none  -hall  see  the  land" 
— that,  “ unless  vw:  he  liorn  again  wc  ran 
n-ver  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven:" 
these  and  such  like  things  are  so  plain  and 
clear,  that  it  is  nothing  hut  men's  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  light,  can  keep  them 
from  understanding  them  ; God  intended 
these  things  as  directions  to  men;  and  is 
he  not  able  to  speak  intelligibly  when  he 
pleases  ? He  that  n rdc  the  longue,  shall 
hr  not  speak  so  as  to  lx-  understood  with- 
out an  infallible  interpreter  ? especially 
w hen  it  is  his  design  to  make  know  n to 
men  the  terms  of  their  eternal  happiness? 
Will  God  judge  men  at  the  great  day  tor 
not  believ  ing those  things  w hich  they  could 
not  understand?  Strange,  that  ever  men 
should  judge  tin:  Scriptures  obscure  in 
matters  necessary,  w hen  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts it  so  great  a judgment  for  men  not 
to  understand  them.  “ If  our  gospel  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ; in 
w hom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
thr  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
should  shine  unto  them."  Sure  Lot's  door 
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was  visible  enough,  if  it  were  a judgment 
for  the  men  of  rodom  not  to  see  it ; and 
the  Scriptures  then  are  plain  and  intelli- 
gible enough,  if  it  be  so  great  a judgment 
not  to  understand  them. 

2.  In  a powerful  and  authoritative 
manner;  as  the  things  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture do  not  so  much  bog  acceptance  as 
command  it ; in  that  the  expressions  where- 
ic  our  duty  is  concerned,  are  such  as  awe 
men's  consciences,  and  pierce  to  their 
hearts  and  to  their  secret  thoughts;  all 
tilings  arc  open  and  naked  before  this 
Word  of  God  ; every  secret  of  the  mind 
and  thought  of  the  heart  lies  open  to  its 
stroke  and  force  ; ••  it  isquirk  and  power- 
ful, sharper  than  a two-edged  sword,  pierc- 
ing to  tlie  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a discemer  of  the  thought-,  and  intents 
of  the  heart."  The  worJ  u a t<  le.-rope  to 
discover  the  great  luminaries  of  the  world, 
die  truths  of  highest  conci  riitu  tit  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  it  is  such  a microscope 
as  discovers  to  us  the  smallest  atom  of  our 
thoughts,  and  discerns  die  most  secret  in- 
tents of  the  heart.  And  as  far  as  this  light 
readied),  it  comes  with  (tower  and  autho- 
rity. as  it  conies  armed  with  the  majesty  of 
that  God  who  reveals  it,  whose  authority 
extends  over  the  soul  and  conscience  of 
nun  in  its  most  secret  and  hidden  re- 
cesses. 

3.  In  a pure  and  iminixcd  manner;  in 
all  other  writings,  how  good  soever,  we 
have  a great  mixture  of  dross  and  gold 
together:  here  is  nothing  but  pure  gold, 
diamonds  without  flaws, suns  without  spots. 
T lie  most  current  coins  of  the  world  have 
their  alloys  of  baser  metals;  there  is  no 
such  mixture  in  divine  truths  ; as  they  all 
come  from  the  same  author,  so  they  all 
have  tlie  same  purity.  There  is  a 1,'rirn 
and  Thummim  upon  the  whole  Scri;«ure, 
light  and  perfection  in  every  pan  of  it. 
In  the  philosophers  wc  may  meet,  it  may 
be,  vv  itli  some  scattered  fragments  of  purer 
metal,  amidst  abundance  of  dross  and  im- 
pure ore ; here  we  have  whole  wedges  of 
gold,  the  same  vein  of  purity  and  holiness 
running  through  die  whole  book  of  Scrip- 
tures. Hence  it  is  called  " the  form  of 
sound  words ;”  here  have  been  no  huck- 
sters to  corrupt  and  mix  their  own  inven- 
tions with  divine  truths. 

4.  In  an  uniform  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. This  ( grant  is  not  sufficient  of  it- 
self'to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine, 
because  all  men  do  not  contradict  them- 
es/-Ives  in  their  writings ; but  yet  here  arc 
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some  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  agrccableness  of  the  parts  of 
Scripture  to  each  oilier,  which  are  not  • 
to  be  found  in  mere  human  writings. 

1.  That  this  doctrine  was  delivered  by 
persons  who  lived  in  diflcrcnt  ages  and 
times  from  each  other.  Usually  one  ago 
corrects  another's  faults,  and  wc  are  apt 
to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predecessors, 
when  ‘it  may  be  our  posterity  may  think 
us  as  ignorant,  as  wc  do  them.  But  in 
tlie  sacred  Scripture  we  read  not  one  age 
condemning  another;  we  find,  light  still 
increasing  in  the  series  of  times  in  Scrip- 
ture, hut  no  re  fleet  inns  in  any  lime  upon 
the  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  the  prece- 
dent ; the  dimmest  light  was  sufficient  for 
its  age,  and  was  a step  to  further  disco- 
very. Quintilian  gives  it  as  the  reason 
of  the  great  uncertainty  of  grammar  rules., 
ouia  non  analogia  dimissa  I CL'iu  forman 
Im/uendi  iledil ; that  w liich  he  wanted  as 
to  grammar,  wc  have  as  to  divine  truths; 
they  are  delivered  from  Heaven,  and  there- 
fore are  always  uniform  and  agreeable  U> 
each  other. 

2.  By  persons  of  different  interests  in 
the  world.  God  made  choice  of  men  of 
all  ranks  to  be  ihditers  of  his  oracles,  to 
make  it  appear  it  was  no  matter  of  state 
policy,  or  particular  interest,  which  was 
contained  in  his  word,  whkh  persons  of. 
such  different  interest,  could  not  have 
agreed  in  as  they  do.  Wc  Ilivc  Moses, 
David,  .Solomon,  persons  of  royal  rank 
and  quality;  and  can  it  be  any  mean  tiling, 
which  these  think  it  their  glory  to  be 
pennersof?  Wc  have  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and 
other  persons  of  the  highest  education  and 
accomplishments,  and  can  it  beany  trivial 
thing  which  tliese  employ  themselves  inf 
We  have  Amos,  and  other  prophets  in 
tlie  Old  Testament,  and  tlie  apostles  In  tlie 
New,  of  the  meaner  sort  of  men  in  die 
world,  yet  all  these  join  in  concert  to- 
gether ; w hen  God  tunes  dicir  spirits,  all 
agree  in  tlie  same  strain  of  divine  truths, 
and  give  light  and  harmony  to  each  odier. 

2 By  persons  in  different  places  and 
conditions ; some  in  prosperity  in  dicir 
own  country,  some  under  banishment  and 
adversity,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
substance  of  doctrine;  of  which  no  altera- 
tion wc  see  w as  made,  cidter  for  the  flattery 
of  those  in  power,  or  tor  avoiding  miseries 
and  calamities.  And  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent dispensations  before,  under,  at  • t 
after  the  law,  though  the  management  of 
things  was  different,  yet  the  doctrine  and 
design  was  lor  substance  die  svnc  u.  all. 
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All  the  different  dispensations  agree  in  the 
same  common  principles  of  religion  ; the 
same  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
obligation  to  duty,  war  common  lo  all, 
though  the  peculiar  instances  wherein 
God  was  served  might  be  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  ages  of  growth  in  the 
church  of  God.  bo  tlut  this  great  uni- 
formity considered  in  these  circumstances, 
is  an  argument  that  these  things  came 
originally  from  the  same  Spirit,  though 
conveyed  through  different  instruments  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

5.  In  a persuasive  and  convincing  man- 
ner; and  that  these  ways,  1.  Bringing 
sliviuc  truths  down  to  our  capacity,  cloth- 
ing spiritual  matter  in  tamd.ar  expres- 
sions and  similitudes,  that  so  they  might 
have  the  easier  admission  into  our  minds. 
2.  Propounding  things  as  our  interest, 
which  are  our  duty  ; theater  God  so  fre- 
quently in  Scripture,  recommends  our 
duties  to  us  under  all  those  motives 
which  arc  wont  to  have  the  greatest  force 
on  the  minds  of  men  ; and  amicxelh  gra- 
cious promises  to  our  performance  of 
them;  and  those  of  the  must  waighty 
and  concerning  tilings.  Of  grace,  fa- 
vour, protection,  deliverance,  audience 
of  prayers,  and  eternal  happiness  ; and 
if  these  Will  not  prevail  with  men,  what 
motives  will  1 3.  Courting  us  to  obedi- 

ence, when  he  might  not  only  command 
us  to  obey,  but  punish  presently  for  dis- 
obedience. Hence  are  all  those  most  pa- 
thelicul  and  affectionate  strains  we  read 
in  Scripture : **  O that  there  were  such  a 
heart  within  them,  that  they  would  fear 
me  and  keep  all  my  commandments  al- 
ways, that  it  might  go  well  with  them, 
and  with  ihrirchildren  after  them ! — Woe 
uuio  thee,  O Jerusalem,  wilt  thou  nut  be 
made  clean  ? when  shall  it  once  be: — 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  yourtwil  ways,  f,»r 
why  will  ye  die,  O house  of  Israel .’  Ho* 
shall  I give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? how  sluli 
I deliver  thee,  Israeli  how  shall  I make 
thee  as  Adniah  ? how  shall  I set  thee  is 
Zeboiro  ? — Mine  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  n.y  repenting*  arc  kindled  together,—- 

0 Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  ulteti  would 

1 liavp  gathered  tiiy  < hildrcn  together,  as 
a lien  gatljeretb  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not  ?”  VS  hat  majes- 
ty and  yet  what  sweetness  and  condescen- 
sion is  there  in  th«  se  expressions  ! What 
obstinacy  and  rebellion  is  it  in  men  for 
them  to  stand  out  against  God,  when  lie 
thus  conics  down  from  lus  throne  of  ma- 
jesty, anti  wcos  rebellious  sinners  lo  re- 


turn unto  him  thitthev  may  be  pardoned! 
Such  a matchless  and  unparalleled  strain 
of  rhetoric  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  far 
above  art  and  insinuations  of  the  most  ad- 
mired orators.  Thus  we  sec  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  the  manner  wherein  the 
matters  contained  in  Scripture  arc  revealed 
to  us  : thus  we  have  considered  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Scripture,  as  it  is  a disco- 
very of  God's  mind  to  the  world. 

The  Scriptures  may  be  considered  as  a 
rule  of  life,  or  as  a law  of  God,  which  is 
given  lor  the  government  of  the  lives  of 
men,  and  therein  the  excellency  of  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  duties,  and  die  encou- 
ragements to  the  practice  of  them. 

I.  In  the  nature  of  the  duties  required, 
which  arc  most  becoming  God  to  require, 
most  reasonable  for  us  to  perform. 

1.  Most  becoming  God  to  require,  as 
they  are  most  suitable  and  agreeable  to  the 
divine  nature,  the  imitation  of  which  iu 
our  actions  is  ibe  substance  of  our  religion, 
imitation  of  him  in  his  goodness  and  ho- 
liness, by  our  constant  endeavours  of  mor- 
tifying sin,  and  growing  in  grace  and 
pteiy.  In  Ids  grace  and  mercy,  by  our  kind- 
ness to  nil  men,  torgiving  the  injuries  men 
do  unto  us,  doing  good  unto  our  greatest 
enemies.  In  his  justice  and  equity,  bjr 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  keep- 
ing a conscience  void  of  offence  toward* 
God  and  Inwards  men.  The  first  takes  m 
the  duties  tit'  tile  first,  the  other  the  duties 
ot  the  second  table.  All  acts  of  piety  to- 
wards God,  are  a part  of  justice ; turns 
Tn|ly  saitii,  (Juitl  o/irni  at  pirtns  xiu  jin- 
lilia  ndrasus  dim  '/  And  so  our  loving 
God  with  our  whole  hearts,  our  entire  and 
■sincere  obeJience  to  his  will,  is  a part  of 
natural  justice;  for  thereby  we  do  but 
render  unto  God  that  which  is  his  due 
from  Its.  as  We  are  his  creatures.  We  sec 
lit  n lie  whole  duty  of  man,  the  tearing 
God  and  keeping  iiis  commandments,  is 
as  iietvs-nry  a [ant  of  justier,  as  the  ren- 
dering lo  every  man  his  own  is. 

B.  They  are  most  reasonable  for  us  to 
perlorm,  in  that  1.  Religion  is  not  only  a 
service  ot  the  reasonable  faculties  which 
ale  employed  the  most  in  it,  the  com- 
mands ot  the  .Scripture  reaching  ihc 
lKart  must,  and  the  service  required 
being  a spiritual  service,  not  lying  in 
meals  and  drinks,  or  any  outward  ob- 
servations, but  in  a sanctified  temper  of 
heart  and  mind,  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  course  of  a Christian'*  life : but 
2.  The  service  itself  of  religion  is  reason- 
able; the  commands  of  the  gospel  are 

such. 
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inch,  g$  no  man's  reason  which  consider! 
them,  can  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  them. 
All  naturn!  worship  is  founded  from  the 
dictates  of  nature,  all  instituted  worship 
on  God's  revraled  will  5 and  it  is  one  of 
the  prime  dictates  of  nature,  that  God 
must  be  universally  obeyed  Besides,  God 
requires  nothing  but  vvhat  is  appatently 
man's  inti  rest  to  do;  God  prohibit!  no- 
thin; but  what  will  destroy  him  if  he  doth 
it ; so  that  the  command!  of  the  Scrip- 
tures arr  very  just  and  reasonable. 

2.  The  encouragement*  are  more  than 
proportionable  to  the  difficulty  of  obe- 
dience. G oil's  command-  are  in  them- 
selves easy,  and  most  suitable  to  our  na- 
tures. What  more  rational  for  a creature 
than  to  obey  his  Maker?  All  the  difficulty 
of  religion  ariseth  from  ti  e cormplion  of 
nature.  Now  God.  to  encourage  men  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  arising  thence,  hath 
propounded  the  strongest  motive  s and 
most  prevailing  argument?  to  ob<  ti  erce. 
Such  are  the  considerations  of  God's  love 
and  goodness,  manifested  to  the  world  by 
sending  his  Son  into  it  to  die  for  tinners,' 
and  to  give  them  an  example  which  they 
are  to  follow,  and  by  his  readiness  through 
him  to  pardon  the  sin!,  and  accept  the  per- 
sons of  such  who  so  received  hint  as  to 
walk  in  him : and  by  hit  promises  of  grace 
to  assist  them  in  the  wrestling  with  the 
enemies  of  their  salvation  And  to  all  these 
add  that  gluttons  and  unconceivable  re- 
ward which  God  hath  promised  to  all 
those  who  sincerely  obey  him,  and  by  these 
things  we  see  how  much  the  encourage- 
ments overweigh  tlie difficulties,  anc!  that 
none  can  make  the  least  pretence  that 
thrre  is  no  motive  tufficieul  to  down- 
w eigh  the  troubles  whir:,  attend  the  exer- 
cise of  obedience  !o  the  will  of  God.  So 
that  we  tec  what  a peculiar  excellency 
there  is  in  the  Scriptures  as  a rule  of  life, 
altove  all  the  precepts  of  mere  moralists, 
the  foundation  of  obedience  being  laid 
deeper  in  man's  obligation  to  serte  his 
Maker,  the  practice  i f obedience  being 
carried  higher  in  those  most  holy  precepts 
which  are  in  Scripture,  the  rcwaid  of  obc- 
dii  nee  being  incomparably  greater  than 
what  men  a<c  able  to  conceive,  tu udi  less 
to  promise  or  bestow.  . 

The  excellency  of  the  Scriptures  appears 
as  they  contain  in  them  a covenant  of 
grace,  or  the  transactions  between  God 
and  mao  in  older  to  his  eternal  happiness. 
The  more  memorable  any  transactions  are, 
the  mote  valuable  are  any  autbcutic  re- 
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cords  of  them.  The  Scriptures  contain 
in  them  the  Magna  Charta  of  Heaven,  an 
act  of  pardon  with  the  royal  assent  of  Hea- 
ven, a proclamation  of  good-will  from 
God  towards  men  ; and  can  we  then  set 
loo  great  a value  on  that  which  contains  all 
the  remarkable  pa-sages  bet  ween  God  and 
the  souls  of  men,  in  order  to  their  felicity, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? Can  wu 
think,  since  there  is  a God  in  the  world 
of  infinite  goodness,  that  lie  should  .suffer 
a'l  mankind  to  perish  inevitably  without 
hi-  proj*. milling  any  means  for  escaping 
of  eternal  mi -cry  ? I-  God  so  good  to  men 
as  totliis  present  iife;  and  Can  we  think, 
if  man's  soul  be  immortal,  that  he  should 
wholly  neglect  any  offer  of  good  to  men 
as  to  their  eternal  welfare  ? Or  is  it  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  man  should  be  happy 
in  anuthcr  world  without  God's  promising 
it,  and  prescribing  conditions  in  order  to 
it  ? If  *0,  then  this  happiness  i!  no  free  gift 
of  God,  unless  lie  hath  the  bestowing  and 
promising  of  it ; and  man  is  no  rational 
agent,  unless  a reward  suppose  condition? 
to  be  performed  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
it ; for  man  may  be  bound  to  conditions 
width  were  never  required  of  him  : or  if 
they  must  be  required,  then  there  must  he 
a revelafion  of  God's  will,  whereby  he 
doth  require  them  ; and  if  so,  then  ihcte 
me  some  records  extant  of  the  transaction! 
between  God  and  man,  in  order  to  his 
eternal  happine-s:  for  wliat  reason  can  we 
have  to  imagine  that  such  records,  if  once 
extant,  should  not  continue  *tiil. especially 
since  the  same  goodness  of  God  is  engaged 
to  preserve  such  records,  which  at  first  did 
cau-e  them  to  "he  indicted  ? Supposing 
then  such  records  extant  somewhere  in  the 
world, of  these  grand  transaction- be!  wren 
God  awl  men  s souls,  our  business  is 
brought  to  a period  : for  what  other  re- 
cord! arc  therein  the  world  that  can  in  the 
least  vie  wiih  the  Scriptures,  at  to  the 
giving  so  just  an  account  ot  all  the  trans- 
actions between  God  and  men  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world?  which  gives  u» 
all  the  slops,  methods,  and  ways  w hereby 
God  hath  made  known  his  mi.td  and  wid 
to  the  world,  in  order  to  man's  eternal 
salvation  ? It  remains  only  then,  that  we 
adore  and  magnify  the  goodness  of  God 
in  making  known  his  will  to  us,  and  that 
Vve  set  a value  and  esteem  on  the  Seri]  - 
turcs,  a?  the  only  authentic  instrument? 
of  that  Grand  Charter  of  peace,  w hi<  U 
God  hath  revealed  in  order  to  man's  eter- 
nal happiness.  Slillir-l/erl. 
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§ 17".  The  Prevalence  nf  Christianity, 
an  Argument  i j its  Divinity. 

TIip  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion among  men,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
miracle*.  Iti  spite  of  all  the  power  of 
Home:  in  spite  of  all  the  passions,  inte- 
rt  sts,  anJ  prejud  ces  of  so  many  nations  ; 
so  many  philosopher* ; so  many  different 
religions;  twelve  poor  fishermen,  without 
art,  without  eloquence,  without  |>ower, 
publish  anil  spread  their  doctrine  through- 
out the  world.  In  spite  of  a persecution 
for  thice  centuries,  which  seemed  every 
moment  ready  to  extinguish  it;  in  spite 
of  continued  and  innumerable  martyrdoms 
of  persons  of  all  condition*,  sexes-  and 
countries;  the  truth  in  (hr  end  triumphs 
over  error,  pursuant  to  the.  predictions 
both  of  the  old  and  new  law.  Ix;t  any 
one  shew  some  other  religion,  which  has 
the  same  ni  irk*  of  a divine  protection. 

A powerful  conqueror  may  establish,  by 
his  arms,  the  belief  of  a religion,  which 
flatters  the  srnsuality  of  men;  a wise  le- 
gislator may  gain  himself  attention  and 
respect  by  the  usefulness  of  hi*  laws ; a 
sect  in  credit,  and  supported  by  the  civil 
power,  may  abuse  (lie  credulity  of  the 
people  : all  this  is  possible ; but  what 
could  victorious,  learned. and  superstitious 
nations  si  c,  to  induce  them  so  rradi'y  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  them  nothing 
in  this  world  but  persecution*  and  slither- 
ings ; who  proposed  to  them  the  practice 
of  a morality,  to  which  all  darling  pas- 
sion* must  be  sacrificed  ? Is  not  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  such  a religion, 
without  miracles,  a greater  and  mote  cre- 
dible one,  than  even  the  greatest  of  those 
which  some  refuse  to  believe  ? Tendon. 

5 178.  A Summary  nf  Arguments  J'or  the 
• Truth  of  the  Cus/icl. 

He  that  well  considers  the  force  of 
those  arguments  which  arc  brought  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; that  sees  how  they  all  (though 
drawn  from  different  topics)  conspire  in 
the  most  |>erfcct  manner  to  com  i:  ce  the 
world  of  the  divine  original  of  this  faith  ; 
Would  scarce  think  it  |>o$sible,  that  the 
reason  and  understanding  cf  mankind 
should  ever  oppose  it ; will  therefore  con- 
clude there  is  something  more  than  pure 
infidelity  at  the  bottom,  and  that  they  are 
not  mere  scruples  of  the  mind  which 
trratc  so  long  and  violent  contention. 

If  he  thinks  onlbe  excellency  of  the 
ptrrepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  fluds 


them  of  the  fittest  nature  possible  to  per- 
suade him  to  receive  it  as  the  contrivance, 
of  1 leaven.  They  are  all  so  worthy  of 
God,  *'o  beneficial  and  improv  ing  to Hu- 
man nature,  and  so  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  ol  society. 

When  lie  considers  the  strange  and 
s|>cedy  propagation  of  thi*  faith  through 
the  world,  with  its  triumph  oser  the  svit 
and  policy,  the  force  and  malice  of  its 
formidable  enemies ; and  all  this  accom- 
plished by  such  methods,  as  the  reason  of 
mankind  would  Itavepronounced  the  most 
foolish  and  absurd;  be  sets  here  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  God,  which  alone  could 
give  it  such  astonishing  successes,  by  those 
very'  wavs  and  means  from  which  it* 
utter  confusion  u'as  to  be  expected. 

The  exact  accomplishment  of  express 
and  unquestionable  pro|ihccics,  concern- 
ing the  most  remarkable  events  of  l lie 
world,  is  a solemn  appeal  to  ail  reason- 
able nature,  whether  (hat  revelation  be 
not  truly  divine,  which  contains  such 
plain  and  wonderful  prediction*. 

Lastly,  The  miracles  wiought  by  Jesus 
Christ  mid  Iris  apostles, in  confirmation  of 
this  faith  and  doctrine,  are  such  proofs 
of  the  near  concern  which  Heaven  had 
therein  ; that  lie  who  considers  them,  and 
at  tlx-  same  time  calls  Christianity  an  im- 
posture, must  cither  take  pains  to  avoid 
knowing  the  linger  of  God,  when  he  sees 
it,  or  else  do  infinitely  worse,  by  ascrib- 
ing the  manifest  effects  tlicrrof  to  mean 
artifice,  or  diabolical  power. 

Emm  these  topics  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  so  substantially  argued, 
and  so  clearly  proved  ; that  by  all  the  rules 
of  right  reason  in  use  amongst  mankind, 
it  is  rendered  plainly  absurd  and  irrational 
to  reject  it.  One  need  not  wish  tc*  sec-  mi 
adversary  redueid  to  w<  r-e  extremities, 
than  one  of  those  arguments  well  ma- 
naged and  pressed  hdme  would  reduce 
him  to  ; provided  he  were  kept  from  ex- 
cursions, and  obliged  to  return  no  answers 
but  u hat  \sc-ie  directly  to  the  purpose. 

Humphry  Dillon. 

| 179.  The  Tails  related  in  the  Evange- 
lists may  he  depended  on. 

That  there  was  such  a person  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  C.trsar,  the  Roman  emperor ; 
that  he  had  a company  of  poor  men  for 
his  disciples ; that  he  and  bis  disciples 
went  about  the  country- of  Judea,  teach- 
ing and  preaching;  that  lie  was  put  to 

death 
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death ' upon  the  cross,  after  Ibe  Roman 
manner,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Unman 
governor  of  Judea;  that  alter  his  death, 
bL  disciples  went  about  into  all,  or  most 
port*  of  the  then  known  world,  leaching 
and  preaching,  that  Ibis  Jesus  was  the 
Chiist,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
lire  world,  and  that  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  gone  into  Heaven  ; that  in  a few 
years  they  converted  a very  great  number 
of  peo|>le,  iu  all  places,  to  this  belief;  that 
the  pro  lessor,  of  this  belief  were  called 
Christians  ; that  they  were  most  cruelly 
|irrsecutrd,  and  many  thmisauds  of  them 
put  to  death,  and  that  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite torments,  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  they  were  Christians ; lh.it  these 
persecutions  were  scleral  times  renewed 
against  them,  for  the  space  of  about  three 
huudred  years;  and  yet,  lor  all  this,  that 
the  number  of  Christians  daily  increased  ; 
ami  that  not  only  idiots  and  unlearned 
men,  but  great  scholars  and  philosophers 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  even  in 
the  times  of  persecution;  all  this,  being 
merely  matter  of  fact,  was  never  yet  de- 
nied by  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  And,  indeed,  these  things 
are  so  abundantly  testified  by  the  histo- 
ries, and  oti.er  writings  of  those  limes ; 
and  liave  bceu  so  generally  received  for 
truth,  as  well  by  the  op|iosers  as  be- 
lievers  of  Christianity,  by  a constant,  uni- 
versal, and  uninterrupted  tradition,  from 
those  days,  even  unto  this  time  ; licit  a 
man  may  as  well  deny  the  truth  of  ally, 
or  of  all,  the  historic,  of  tin  world,  as  of 
this.  ArchHihuj,  Syugt. 

$ I SO.  Suf/triorilti  nfthe  Gospel  in  n!J  other 
tl'ii'.ings,  un  Argument  u/'its  Truth, 

To  what  wa,  it  owing,  that  the  Jewish 
writer,  should  have  such  lovely  and  great 
ideas  ol'  GoJ,  and  such  ju>t  notion,  of  the 
worship  due  to  him,  far  above  any  thing 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  heathen  world; 
every  one  of  which  either  patronized 
idolatry,  or  f.  11  into  errors  of  worse  con- 
sequence i Can  it  be  accounted  for  by 
ibe  force  of  natural  or  human  assistances  ? 
No,  the  eminent  philosophers  of  Athens 
and  Home  equalled  them,  it  is  certain,  in 
natural  abilities,  and  exceeded  them  con- 
fessedly m the  superstructures  of  acquired 
knowledge,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a 
refined  education.  It  must  be  therefore 
owing  to  some  supernatural  or  divine 
helps;  and  none,  but  he,  iu  whuu  are 
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contained  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom, 
could  have  enriched  their  minds  to  such  a 
degree,  and  furnished  such  a vast  expence 
ol  thought.  If  Judea  was  ennobled  by 
these  exalted  notions,  of  which  other  na- 
tions, who  were  sunk  into  the  dregs  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  were  destitute  ; 
if  the  kindly  tlew  of  heaven  descended  on 
this  Recce  only,  while  all  the  earth  around 
betrayed  a want  of  refreshing  moisture  : 
this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  ought  to 
be  marvellous  in  pur  eyes. 

1 lad  God  revealed  himself  tothc  Greeks, 
or  some  other  nation  lamed  tor  their  curt* 
on*  researches  into  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture, ami  for  the  depths  of  wisdom  and 
policy : those  troths,  which  were  so  many 
emanations  from  the  great  lountain  of 
light,  wuuld  have  been  looked  upon  us 
the  result  of  their  penetration,  and  their 
own  di-cot  • lies  : but  by  communicating 
his  will  to  a people  of  no  inventive  and 
enterprizing  genius,  of  no  enlarged  reach 
and  compass  of  thought ; such  suspicions 
are  avoided,  and  the  proofs  of  a revela- 
tion more  conspicuous  and  illustrious. 
And  this  may  be  one  reason  among  others, 
why,  at  a time  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  bigot  ted  to  superstition,  idolatry,  and 
a talsc  religion,  God  singled  out  this  na- 
tion, in  that  point  not  so  corrupt  as  others, 
to  be  the  guardian  and  depositary  of  the 
true. 

If  nothing  r, -commended  the  Scripture 
bttt  this  single  consideration,  that  all  those 
collected  beams  of  spiritual  light  center 
iu  it  alone,  which  were  widely  dilfused 
amidst  a variety  of  treatises,  and  lost 
amidst  a crowd  of  patpahle  absurdities ; 
t veil  this  would  he  no  improbable  argu- 
ment ot  its  divinity:  but  this  is  not  ad* 
•let  ns,  in  order  to  compile  an  adequate, 
unerring  standard  of  religions  truths,  take 
in  all  the  assistances  we  can  get  from  all 
the  philosophers  in  Greece,  from  Tully  at 
Rome,  nay  cvrti  from  Confucius  as  lar  as 
C ana  ; and  yet  after  all,  the  scheme  will 
be  defective  m what  the  Scriptures  have 
recommended,  a pure,  rational  worship 
ot  God  only,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; a ful- 
nt  »s  of  pardon  lor  every  sin  upon  repen- 
tance, and  the  nobleness  of  the  rewards 
hereafter.  The  love  of  God  will  not  be 
required  in  so  high  a degree,  ns  it  is  in  the 
Scriptures ; nor  enforced  by  so  strong  a 
motive  as  our  Saviour’s  dying  for  man- 
kind has  done  ; nor  our  charity  and  love 
to  the  distressed  recommended  by  so 
jxnverful  an  incentive,  as  that  our  Re- 
deemer lias  made  them  his  representatives, 
11 J . and 
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and  will  place  to  his  own  account,  what* 
ever  was  done  fo*  his  sake  to  them . 

One  may  challenge  any  man  to  produce, 
before  Christianity,  among  the  Heathen 
world,  such  a complete  system  of  morality, 
reaching  all  the  duties  ol  life,  without  any 
defect ; and  lull  without  ovetfiwing,  or 
any  redundancy,  as  theScripiures  contain. 

. — And  it  is  needless  to  trll  tiny  man  of 
plain  sense,  that  there  roust  bealwuy  sa  pro- 
portion between  the  cause  and  the  edict. 
Now,  if  we  exclude  the  Divine  Power, 
what  proportion  can  wc  find  between  the 
causes  of  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
itself?  Christianity  is  a religion,  which 
hasdisabused  the  world, ami  rescued  it  from 
those  many  vicious  practices,  such  as  tlie 
exposing  of  infants,  polygamy,  Sic.  which 
were  universally  defended  among  the 
Pagans,  and  front  human  sacrifices,  and 
from  innumerable  ahominab.-  and  brutal 
rites : a religion  so  perfective  of  human 
nature,  and  so  expressive  of  the  divine, 
that  we  want  ideas  to  carry  us  to  a concep- 
tion of  any  thing  beyond  it.  And  who 
were  the  authors  or  causes  ol  this  religion  ? 
Why  a set  of  men  bred  up  iu  low  litic  to 
mean  employments,  which  cramp  the 
native  powers  uf  the  mind.  And  can  we 
seriously  think,  that  a set  of  unletterrd, 
unenterprising  men,  could  open  several 
rich  mines  of  truth,  which  had  escaped 
the  laborious  researches  of  the  profottndest 
scholars,  and  the  happy  sagacity  of  the 
most  penetrating  wits  ? 

Since  therefore  every  e fleet  must  have  a 
Competent  and  proportionable  cause  ; and 
since  the  supposed  natural  causes  am!  au- 
thors of  Christianity,  considered  as  mi  r« 
men,  exclusive  of  divine  inspiration,  were 
lainiy  unequal  to  the  task,  nor  could  ever 
ave  brought  to  lielil  such  doctrines,  ps 
exceeded  whatever  t he  philosophers  belore 
had  done;  though,  laying  aside  tlirir  dregs, 
we  should  draw  oil-  the  very  flower  and 
spirit  of  their  writings : it  is  evident , we 
must  have  recourse  to  some  supernatural 
and  adequate  cause  which  interested  itself 
in  this  affair.  And  to  whom,  but  to  the 
Father  of  Light,  in  whom  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all,  can  we  be  indebted,  that 
now,  persons  of  the  slenderest  capacities 
may  view  those  elevated  and  beneficial 
truths  in  the  strongest  point  of  light, 
which  the  finest  spiriisol  tlie  Gentile  wot  Ul 
could  not  before  fully  ascertain  ; that  our 
meanest  mechanics,  with  a moderate  share 
cf  application,  may  have  yustcr  sud  fuller 
tuitions  of  lion's  attributes,  of  eternal 
happiness,  qf  u>  ciy  July  respecting  their 


Maker,  mankind,  and  themselves,  than 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  among  tbe 
Heathens  could  alia:  ■ to,  after  a life  laid 
out  in  painful  resrarcbes  ? Seed. 

4 181,  Furious  Reasonings  in  Favour  of 
Christianity. 

God  only  know  s,  and  God  oDly  can  tell, 
whether  he  will  forgive,  anti  upon  what 
terms  he  will  forgive,  the  offences  done 
against  him ; what  mode  of  worship  be 
requites t what  helps  he  will  affoid  us; 
and  w hat  condition  he  will  place  us  in 
hereafter.  All  this  God  actually  has  told 
os  in  the  gospel.  It  was  tu  tell  us  this, 
he  sent  his  Son  into  the  work),  whose  mis- 
sion was  confirmed  by  the  highest  aut.  o- 
rity,  by  signs  from  Heaven,  ami  miracles 
on  earth  ; whose  life  and  doctrine  are  de- 
livered down  to  us  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable w itnesses,  who  sealed  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood  , who  were  too 
curious  and  incredulous  to  be  themselves 
imposed  upon,  too  honest  and  sincere,  too 
plain  and  artless,  to  impose  upon  others. 

Mliat  then  can  be  the  reason  that  men 
still  refuse  to  see,  and  persist  in  “loving 
darkness  rather  than  light  ?"  They  will 
tell  rou  perfiaps,  that  it  is  .because  the  gos- 
pel is  full  of  incredible  niysti  ricst  but  our 
Saviour  tells  you.  a,.d  lie  tells  you  much 
truer,  tliat  it  is  “ because  their  deeds  are 
evd."  The  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the 
gospel  can  be  no  veal  objection  to  any  man 
that  considers  what  mysteries  occur,  and 
whal  in.iiprrablenbjeciionsinsyhe started, 
in  almost  every  bim  r i ol  human  know- 
ledge; and  how  often  we  are  obliged,  in 
Gurmo-t  mijxirtnnt  concerns,  tndccidc  aud 
loart  upon  evidence, encumbered  with  far 
greater  difficulties  than  am  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  If  we  can  admit  no 
r.dgion  that  is  nut  free  Irom  mystery,  we 
must,  1 doubt,  be  content  without  any 
religion.  Even  the  religion  of  nature 
its- If,  the  whole  constitution  both  of  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world,  is  full  of 
mystery  ; and  the  greatest  mystery  of  all 
would  be, it, will) souiany irresistible  marks 
of  truth,  Christianity  should  at  last  prove 
lake.  It  is  not  then  because  the  gospel 
has  too  little  light  for  these  men,  that  they 
reject  it,  hut  because  it  has  too  much. 
For  " every  one  that  doth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  comt  lh  to  the  light,  lest  hi* 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  The  light  of 
the  gospel  is  too  prying  and  inquisitive  fox 
stuli  an  one.  It  reveal*  certain  things 
which  be  could  wish  toconccal  from  all  the 
world,  a;:d  if  possible  from  himself.  Nor 
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w this  all ; it  not  only  reveals,  but  it  re- 
proves them.  It  strikes  hitu  with  an  evi- 
dence he  cannot  hear ; an  evidence  not 
only  of  its  own  truth,  hut  of  Ins  unworthy 
conduct.  The  gospel  docs  iudetd  offend 
him;  but  it  is  not  his  understanding,  it  is 
his  conscience,  that  is  shocked  : hcconld 
easily  credit  what  it  rt  rtuircs  hint  to  belie  ve ; 
but  he  cannot,  or  rather  he  will  not,  prac- 
tise what  it  commands  him  to  do. 

It  is  plant,  that  such  a man  cannot  [>os- 
sibly  admit  a revelation  that  condemns 
him  ; and  it  is  as  plain,  that  the  man  of  vir- 
tue cannot  spurn  l he  hand  t hat  is  graciously 
stretched  out  to  reward  hitu.  It  he  is  a 
truly  virtuous  man,  that  is,  one  who  sin- 
cerely labours  to  know  his  duty,  and  sin- 
cerely intends  to  perform  it,  he  cannot  but 
wish  lor  more  light  to  guide  him, in  the  in- 
vestigation , more  assistance  to  sup|a>ri  him 
in  the  discharge  of  it,  more  happiness  to 
crown  his  perseverance  in  it,  titan  bare 
reason  alone  can  afford  him.  This  is  wbat 
all  the  hrsl  and  wisest  hratheus  most  ar- 
dently desired,  what  nature  has  been  con- 
tinually looking  ont  for  with  the  utmost 
earnest  ties*  of  expectation.  When  with 
a mind  thus  disposed  be  sits  down  to  exa- 
mine the  gospel,  suggest  to  me  the  least 
sltadow  ot  a reason  why  be  should  reject 
it  ? He  finds  in  it  a religion,  pure,  holy, 
and  benevolent,  as  the  Clod  that  gave  it. 
He  finds  pot  only  Its  moral  precepts,  but 
even  its  sublimes!  mysteries,  calculated  lu 
promote  internal  sanctity,  vital  piety,  tu.i- 
versal  philanthropy.  He  tines  it  through- 
out so  great  and  noble,  »<•  congenial  to  the 
finest  let  lings,  and  most  generous  senti- 
ments ot  his  soul,  that  fie caumit  but  wish 
it  may  be  true;  and  octrr  yet,  I believe, 
dal  any  good  man  wish  it  to  be  true,  but 
he  actually  louud  it  so.  He  secs  iu  itciery 
expectation  of  nature  answered,  every  m ■ 
lirniity  support  til,  every  want  supplied, 
every  terror  dissipated,  (very  hope  con- 
firmed ; nay,  he  sees  that  God  ••  has  done 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  lie 
toqld  either  ask  or  think  llul  lie  has 
g t rtinim.whairrasou ctniid hardly 'have the 
idea  of,  eternal  happiness  in  a life  Income. 

It  is  uot  a matter  of  indifference  whe- 
ther you  embrace  Christianity  or  not. 
1 hough  reason  could  answ  er  all  the  pur- 
poses of  revelation,  which  is  far,  scry  far, 
front  being  the  case,  yet  you  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  makeit  your  sole  guide,  if  there  be 
such  a thing  as  a true  revelation.  We  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Almighty ; and  whether 
w«»will  acknowledge  it  or  not,  we  live, 
and  c-iuiot  but  live,  under  his  government. 
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His  will  is  the  law  of  his  kingdom.  Il  lie 
has  made  no  express  declaration  of  his 
will,  we  must  collect  it  as  well  as  we  can 
fuim  what  we  know  ot  his  nature  and 
our  own.  Rut  if  he  has  expressly  de- 
clared his  will,  that  i>  the  law  we  are  to 
he  governed  by.  We  may  indeed  refuse  to 
hr  governed  by  il ; lull  it  is  at  onr  peril  if 
we  do;  for  if  il  proves  to  be  a true  decla- 
ration of  his' will,  to  reject  il  is  rebellion. 

But  to  reject  or  receive  it,  you  may  al- 
lege, is  not  a thing  in  your  own  power. 
Belie fdepends  not  on  your  will,  but  your 
understanding.  And  will  the  righteous 
judge  of  the  earth  condemn  you  tor  want 
of  understanding  ? So;  but  he  may  and 
will  condemn  yon  tor  the  wrong  conduct 
of  your  .understanding.  It  is  not  indeed 
in  your  power  to  believe  whatever  you 
please,  whether  credible  or  incredible ; 
but  it  is  in  your  pow  er  to  consider  tho- 
roughly, whether  a supposed  incredibility 
be  real  or  only  apparrat.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  bestow  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  attention  on  the  evidence  before  you. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  examine  it  with  rn 
earnest  desire  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  embrace  it  wherevt  r 
you  can  find  it ; or  on  the  contrary,  to 
to  brnig  w ith  you  a heart  full  of  incoriv 
gible  depravity,  or  invincible  preposses- 
sions. Hasc  you  then  truly  and  hunrstiy 
done  every  thing  that  is  confessedly  in 
) onr  pow  er,  towards  forming  a right  judg- 
ment of  revelation  ? Have  you  ever  laid 
before  yourself  in  one  view  the  whole  col- 
lective evidence  ol  Christianity  ? The  con- 
sistence, hatmony,  and  connexion  of  all 
its  various  parts  ; the  long  chain  of  prophe- 
cies undeniably  completed  illit ? the  asto- 
nishing and  wt  ll-attested  miracles  that  at- 
tendee it ; the  perfect  sanctity  ol  itsauthor; 
the  putity  of  its  precepts ; the  snblimitv  of 
its  doctrines ; the  amazing  rapidity  ot  its 
progress;  the  illustrious  company  of  colt- 
lessors,  taints,  and  martyrs,  who  died  to 
confirm  its  truth  ; together  with  aninfinilo 
number  of  collateral  proofs  and  subordi- 
nate circntnstnries,  all  concurring  to  form 
such  a body  of  evidence,  as  no  other  truth 
in  the  world  can  show  ; such  as  must  ne- 
cessarily bear  down,  by  its  own  weight  and 
magnitude,  all  trivial  objections  to  parti- 
cular parts  / Surely  these  things  are  not 
trifles ; surely  they  at  least  demand  serious- 
ness and  attention.  Have  you  then  dona 
the  gospel  this  common  piece  of  justice  ? 
Have  you  ever  sat  down  toconsiderit  with 
impartiality  and  candour ; without  any  fa- 
vourite vice  or  early  prejudice,  without 
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any  fondness  for  applause,  or  novelty,  or 
refinement,  to  mislead  you?  Have  you 
examined  it  with  the  tame  care  and  dili- 
gence, that  you  would  examine  a title  Ip 
an  estate  ? Have  you  inquired  for  proper 
books?  Have  yon  read  the  defences  of  re- 
velation as  well  as  the  attacks  upon  it  ? 
Have  you  in  dilficultpoints  applied  for  the 
opinion  of  wise  and  learned  friends  } just 
as  you  would  consult  the  ablest  lawyers 
■when  your  property  was  concerned,  or  tlie 
most  skilful  physicians  when  your  life  was 
at  stake  ? If  you  can  truly  say,  that  you 
have  done  all  these  things  if  you  have 
faithfully  bestowed  on  these  inquiries,  all 
the  leisure  and  abilities  you  arc  master  of, 
and  called  in  every  help  within  your  reach, 
there  is  little  danger  ot  any  material  doubts 
remaining  upon  your  mind. — St  John's 
affection  for  his  departed  friend  did  not 
terminate  with  his  lite.  It  was  continued 
after  his  crucifixion,  to  his  memory,  his 
character,  and  his  religion.  Alter  a long 
life  spent  in  teaching  and  suffering  for  that 
religion,  he  concluded  it  w ith  a work  of 
infinite  utility,  the  revisalofthe  three  gos- 
pels already  written,  and  the  addition  of 
his  own  to  supply  what  they  had  omitted. 
With  this  view  principally  hr-  gives  us  se- 
veral of  our  Saviour's  discourses  with  his 
disciples,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be 
met  with  ; aud  it  is  very  observable,  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  many  other  occur- 
rences of  his  life,  which  he  introduces  as 
supplemental  to  thr  other  evangelists,  are 
such  as  set  his  beloved  master  in  the  most 
amiable  and  graceful  point  of  view  ; sueh 
as  a favourite  disciple  Would  be  most  likely 
to  select,  und  most  disposed  to  enlarge 
upon.  Of  this  kind,  for  instance,  are  our 
Saviour's  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria ; the  cure  of  the  infirm  man  at  the 
pool  of  Ilcthesda  ; the  acquittal  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery  ; the  description  of 
thr  good  shepherd  and  Ins  sheep ; the  af- 
fecting history  of  l .azaru  s;  the  condescend- 
ing and  expressive  act  of  washing  hi«  dis- 
ciples'feet  ; his  inimitably  tender  and  con- 
solatory discourse  to  them  just  before  his 
suffering ; his  most  admirable  praver  on 
the  same  occasion  ; and  his  pathetic  re- 
commendation of  his  sheep  to  St.  IVtir 
after  his  resurrection  These  passages  arc 
to  be  found  only  in  St.  John's  gospel,  and 
whoever  reads  them  with  attention,  w ill 
discover  in  them  plain  indications  not  only 
of  a heuvcn-direcied  hand,  but  of  a feeling 
and  a grateful  heart,  smitten  w ith  the  Jov  e 
01  a dtpai'.ed  friend,  penetrated  with  u 


sense  of  his  distinguished  kindness,  per- 
fectly well  informed,  and  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  every  tender  scene  that  it  de- 
scribes, soothing  itself  with  tire  recollec- 
tion of  little  domestic  incident?  and  fami- 
liar conversations,  and  tracing  out  not 
only  the  larger  and  more  obvious  features 
of  tlx*  favourite  character,  but  even  those 
finer  and  more  delicate  strokes  in  it,  which 
would  have  eluded  a less  observing  eye, 
or  less  faithful  memory,  than  those  of  a 
beloved  companion  and  friend. — 

Our  divine  law-giver  shewed  his  wis- 
dom equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and 
whal  lie  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly, 
what  no  Fagan  philosopher  ever  knew, 
w here  to  be  silent  and  where  to  speak. — 
That  which  principally  attracts  our  no- 
tice in  St.  John's  writings,  and  in  his  con- 
duct, is,  a simplicity  and  singleness  of 
heart,  a fervent  piety,  an  unbounded  be- 
nevolence, an  unaffected  modesty,  humi- 
lity, meekness,  and  gentleness  of  <i- .posi- 
tion. These  arc  evidently  the  great  charac- 
teristic virtues  that  took  the  lead  in  his  soul, 
and  break  forth  iu  every  page  of  his  gos- 
pel and  his  epistles. — To  know  what 
friendship  really  is,  we  must  look  for  it  in 
that  sacred  repository  of  every  tiling  great 
and  excellent,  the  gospel  of  Christ. — 

Our  Saviour  has  assured  us  that  he  will 
consider  every  real  Christian  as  united  to 
him  by  closer  ties  than  even,  those  of 
friendship,  'litis  assurance  is  given  us  iu 
one  ot  tittise  noble  strains  ul  eloquetice 
which  are  so  common  in  lite  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. Our  Lord  being  told  that  his  ntot  Iter 
and  his  brethren  stood  without,  desiring 
to  speak,  witli  him,  he  gives  a turn  to  this 
l.tlle  incident,  pcvft  ctly  new , and  inex- 
pressibly tender  and  affectionate.  “ Who 
is  my  mother  and  who  arc  my  brethren  ? 
Aral  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  towards 
his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my  motltcr 
and  my  brethren ! Lor  wltosoever  sitnll 
do  the  will  of  my  f athcr  which  is  in  Hea- 
veu,  the  same  is  my  brotlirr,  and  sister, 
and  mother."  Bishop  I’ortcus. 

k 1 S2.  Difficulty  in  the  libra  nJ'Guit  to 
he  expo  teil,  with  the  Duty  iff  examining 
its  Evidence. 

Origcn  has  observed,  with  singular  sa- 
gacity, that  lie  who  believes  tltc  beriptune 
to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the 
Author  ot  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find 
the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it,  as  arc 
found  iu  the  constitution  of  nature.  Aud 
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in  a like  way  of  reflection  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to 
have  been  from  God,  upon  account  of 
these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  very  same 
reason,  deny  the  world  to  have  been  from 
him — 

Christianity  being  supposed  either  true 
or  credible,  it  is  unspeakable  irreverence, 
and  really  the  most  presumptuous  rash- 
ness, to  treat  it  as  a light  matter.  It  can 
never  justly  be  esteemed  of  little  conse- 
quence, till  it  be  positively  supposed  false. 
Nor  do  l know  a higher  or  more  impor- 
tant obligation  which  we  are  under,  than 
that  of  examining  most  seriously  into  the 
evidence  of  it,  supposing  its  credibility ; 
and  of  embracing  it  upon  supposition  of 
its  truth.  Bailer. 

§ 183.  The  Information  the  Gospel  gives 
most  desirable. 

The  Christian  revelation  lias  such  pre- 
tences, at  least  as  may  make  it  worthy  of 
a particular  consideration ; it  pretends  to 
come  from  Heaven;  to  have  been  delivered 
by  the  f on  of  God  ; to  have  been  con- 
firmed by  undeniable  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies ; to  have  been  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died 
in  asserting  its  troth : it  can  shew  like- 
wise an  innumerable  company  of  martyrs 
and  confessors : its  doctrines  arc  pure  and 
holy,  its  precepts  just  and  righteous ; its 
worship  is  a reasonable  service,  refined 
from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
and  spiritual,  like  the  God  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it : it  orte.'s  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  Heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature ; 
which  makes  the  religion  of  the  gospel  to 
be  as  practicable,  as  it  is  reasonable  ; it 
promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and 
threatens  eternal  punishment  to  obstinate 
offenders  ; which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it, 
since  every  oik-  who  rejects  it,  stakes  his 
own  m>u1  against  the  truth  of  it. — 

Look  into  tlw  gospel ; there  you  will 
find  evtry  reasonable  nope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature,  clear- 
ed up,  and  confirmed;  every  difficulty  an- 
swered and  removed.  Do  the  present  cir- 
cumstances ot  the  world  lead  you  to  sus- 
pect that  God  could  never  be  the  author 
of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as 
men  now  are  ? Your  suspicions  are  just 
*pd  well  founded.  " God  made  man  up- 
right but  through  tire  temptation  of  the 
devil  sin  entered,  and  death  and  destruc- 
tion followed  after. 
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Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of 
virtue  and  vice  in  this  world,  tliat  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  does  not  interpose  to  pro- 
tect the  righteous  from  violence,  or  to 
punish  the  wicked  ? T be  suspicion  is  not 
without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best 
servants  here  to  be  tried  oftentimes  with 
affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the 
wicked  to  flourish  and  abound.  'Hie  call 
of  the  gospel  is  not  to  honour  and  riches 
here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Christ. 

Do  you  judge,  from  comparing  the 
present  state  of  the  world  with  tire  na- 
tural notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of 
his  justice  and  goodness,  that  there 
must  needs  be  another  state  in  which 
justice  shall  take  place ! You  reason 
right ; and  the  gospel  coufirms  the  judg- 
ment. God  has  appointed  a day  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness : then  those 
who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
shall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  af- 
flicted servants  of  God  shall  be  heirs  of 
his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of 
mind  ? Are  you  tempted  to  mistrust  this 
judgment,  when  you  see  die  difficulties 
which  surround  it  on  every  side ; some 
which  affect  the  soul  in  its  separate  state, 
some  which  affect  the  body  in  its  state  of 
corruption  and  dissolution  ? Look  to  the 
gospel:  there  these  difficulties  are  account- 
ed tor ; and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle 
yourself  with  dark  questions  concerning 
the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  how  ever 
to  appearance  lost  and  destroyed ; tor  the 
body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to 
part  no  more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever, 
in  this  case  the  learned  cannot  doubt,  and 
tlie  ignorant  may  be  sure,  that  'tis  the 
man,  the  very  man  himself,  who  shall  rise 
again  : for  an  union  of  tin  same  soul  and 
body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the 
nun,  as  the  dividing  them  was  the  de- 
struction. 

Would  you  know  who  it  is  that  gives 
this  assurance  > Tis  one  who  is  able  to 
make  good  ins  word  : one  who  loved  you 
so  well  as  to  die  for  you ; yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a prisoner  in  the  grave. 
No;  he  rose  with  triumph  and  glory,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead,  and  will  in  like 
manner  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  ait 
those  who  pul  their  trust  and  confidence 
in  him. 

But  who  is  this,  you'll  say,  who  was 
subject  to  death,  and  yet  had  power  over 

death  i 
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death  ) How  ecu  Id  so  much  weakness 
aud  so  milch  strength  meet  together ! 
'Iliat  God  has  the  power  of  life,  we 
know  j but  then  lie  cannot  die : that 
man  is  mortal,  we  know  : but  then  lie 
cannot  give  life. 

Consider:  does  this  difficulty  deserve 
an  answer,  nr  dors  it  not  ? Our  blessed  Sa- 
viour lived  among  us  in  a low  aud  poor 
condition,  exposed  to  mnrh  ill-treatment 
from  his  jealous  countrymen  : when  lie 
fell  into  their  power,  their  rage  knew  no 
bounds  : they  reviled  him.  insulted  him, 
mocked  him,  scourged,  him  and  at  last 
nailed  him  to  a cross,  where  tiy  a shameful 
and  wretched  death  he  tiiushrd  a life  o<  sor- 
row and  affliction.  Did  wr  know  no  more 
ot  him  than  this,  upon  what  ground  conld 
we  pretend  to  hope  lh.it  he  will  lie  nble 
to  save  us  from  the  power  of  death  ? We 
might  say  with  the  disciples,  "We  trusted 
this  had  been  he  who  sliouM  have  saved 
Israel bnt  he  is  dead,  be  is  gone,  and 
aii  our  hopes  are  buried  in  his  grave. 

Jf  you  think  this  ought  to  be  answered, 
and  that  the  faith  of  a Christian  cannot 
be  a reasonable  faith,  unless  it  be  able  to 
account  for  this  seeming  contradiction  ; I 
beseech  yon  then  never  more  complain  of 
the  gospel  lor  furnishing  an  answer  to 
this  great  objection,  for  removing  this 
stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  our 
faith.  He  was  a man,  and  therefore  he 
died.  He  was  the  son  of  God,  and  there- 
fore he  rose  from  the  .-.cad,  and  will  give 
life  to  all  his  true  disciples  He  it  was  w ho 
formed  this  world  and  alt  things  in  it,  and 
for  the  sake  of  m.m  was  content  to  be- 
come man.  ansi  to  taste  death  for  all,  that 
all  through  him  may  live.  This  is  a won- 
derful piece  of  knowledge  which  God  has 
revealed  to  us  in  his  gospel ; but  lie  bas 
not  revealed  it  to  raise  our  wonder,  hut 
to  confirm  and  establish  onr  faith  in  him 
to  whom  he  hath  committed  all  power, 

" whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things.” 

Had  the  gospel  required  of  us  to  expect 
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and  it  is  (lie  Christian's  glory,  that  be- 
knows  in  whom  be  has  believed. 

That  the  world  was  msec  by  the  Son 
of  God,  is  a proposition  with  which  rea- 
son has  no  fault  to  find:  that  he  who 
made  the  wot  Id  sluruld  have  pow  er  to  re- 
new it  to  lite  again,  is  highly  consonant 
to  reason.  All  the  mystery  lies  in  this, 
that  so  high  and  great  a per-on  should 
condescend  to  become  man,  and  subject 
to  death,  fur  the  sake  of  mankind.  But 
arc  we  fit  persons  to  complain  of  this 
trsnscendant  mysterious  love?  or.  does 
it  become  us  to  quarrel  with  the  kindness 
of  our  blessed  Lord  towards  us,  only  be- 
cause it  is  greater  than  we  can  conceive  ? 
No  ; it  becomes  ns  to  Wes*  and  to  adore 
this  exceeding  love,  by  which  wc  are 
saved  from  condemnation,  by  whii  h we 
ex|iect  to  be  rescued  from  death  : know- 
ing that  the  power  of  onr  blessed  Lord  is 
equal  to  his  love,  and  that  he  is  “ able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself.”  Sfuriuck. 

§ 184.  Christ  and  Mahomet  compared. 

Go  to  your  natural  religion,  lay  before 
her  Mahomet  aud  his  disc  pics  arrayed  in 
armour  and  in  blood,  riding  ill  triumph 
over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands, who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword. 
Shew  her  the  citira  which  he  set  in 
flames,  the  countries  which  lie  lavagrd 
and  destroyed,  aod  the  miserable  distiess 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
she  lias  viewed  him  in  this  serne,  carry 
her  into  his  retirements,  shew  her  the 
prophet's  dumber,  hi-  concubines  and 
wives,  and  let  her  mc  his  adulteries,  and 
hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  di- 
vine commission  to  justify  his  lu-ts  and 
his  oppressions.  When  she  is  tired  with 
this  prospect,  then  shew  her  ti  r blessed 
Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good 
to  all  the  sons  of  meu,  patiently  in- 
structing the  ignorant  and  tlir  per- 
verse. Let  her  see  him  in  bis  most 
retired  privacies,  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,  and  hear  his  derations  and 


from  Christ  the  redemption  of  onr  souls 
and  Ixxiirs,  and  given  us  no  reason  to 
think  that  Christ  was  endowed  with  power 
tqual  to  the  work,  we  might  justly  have 
Complained  : and  it  would  have  heen  a 
standing  reproach,  that  Christians  believe 
they  know  not  what.  But  to  expect  re- 
demption irom  the  Son  of  God,  I he  resur- 
rect-on  of  our  bodies  from  the  same  hand 
who  h at  first  created  and  formed  them, 
■•r  1.U  001I  and  well  founded  acts  of  Uiih ; 


supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his 
table,  to  view  his  poor  fare  and  bear  his 
heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  sec  him  in- 
jured but  nut  provoked ; let  her  attend 
him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  endured  the  scuffs 


and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  bis  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
tire  agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  last 
prayer  for  his  persecutors:  " I-atber. 

forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 

llirjr 
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(hey  do.”  When  natural  religion  has 
viewed  both,  ask  which  is  the  prophet  of 
Got? — But  her  answer  we  have  already 
bad,  w hen  site  saw  part  of  this  scene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion  who 
atlrndcd  at  the  cross  ; by  him  she  said, 
“ Truly  this  was  the  Sou  of  God." 

Hhcrlotk. 

4 165.  The  eUsurdity  and  Madness  of 
Infidelity. 

If  a person  that  had  a fair  estate  in  re- 
version. whiihin  all  probability  he  would 
speedily  be  possessed  of,  and  of  which  he 
might  reasonably  promise  to  himself  a long 
sod  happy  enjoyment , should  be  assured 
by  tome  skilful  physician,  that  in  a very 
short  lime  he  would  incvit.ib  y fall  into  a 
disease  which  would  so  totally  deprive 
him  ofbis  understanding  and  memory,  that 
he  should  iose  the  know  ledge  of’  all  things 
without  him,  nay  all  con-cionsncss  and 
tense  of  his  own  person  ami  beit.g : if,  I 
mv,  upon  a certain  belief  of  this  indication, 
the  man  should  ap|>ear  overjoyed  at  the 
iirurs,  and  be  mightily  transported  with 
the  discovery  and  expectation,  would  not 
all  that  saw  him  be  astonished  at  such 
behaviour  ? Would  they  not  be  tbrward 
to  conclude,  that  the  distemper  bad  seized 
him  already,  and  even  then  the  miserable 
creature  was  become  a mere  fool  and  an 
idiot  ? Now  (he  carriage  ol  our  atheists  is 
infinitely  more  amazing  than  litis ; no  do- 
tage so  infatuate,  no  pltrensy  so  extrava- 
gant as  theirs.  They  have  been  rducated 
it)  a religion  dial  instructed  them  m the 
knowledge  of  a Supreme  Bi  ing ; a Spirit 
roost  excellently  glorious,  supethitivcly 
powerful,  and  wise  and  good,  Cicator  of 
all  things  out  of  nothing  ; that  hath  en- 
dued die  sons  of  men,  bis  peculiar  fa- 
vourites, with  a rational  s|arit,  and  halls 
placed  tlu-tn  as  sjectalors  in  this  noble 
theatre  ol  llie  world,  to  view  ami  applaud 
these  glorious  sorites  of  earth  and  heaveu, 
the  workmanship  of  liis  hands  j that  hath 
furnished  lhtm  in  general  with  a suffi- 
cient store  of  all  things,  either  necessary 
cr  convenient  lor  life  ; and  |urliculaHy  to 
such  at  fear  and  obey  him,  hath  promised 
a supply  of  all  wants,  a deliverance  and 
protection  from  all  dangers:  that  they  that 
seek  him,  shall  want  do  manner  of  thing 
that  is  good.  Who,  besides  his  munifi- 
cence to  them  in  thip  life,  “ hath  so  loved 
(be  world,  that  be  sem  bis  only-begotten 
bon,  tbe  express  image  of  his  substance,” 
and  partaker  of  hi*  eterpal  nature  and 
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glory,  to  bring  ltfc  and  immortality  to 
light,  and  to  tender  them  to  mankind 
upon  fair  ami  gracious  terms ; that  if  they 
submit  to  his  easy  yoke  and  light  bur- 
then, and  observe  bis  commandments, 
which  arc  not  grievous,  He  tl  en  givea 
them  tlie  piomisc  of  eternal  salvation ; he 
hath  reserved  fot  them  in  Heaven,  “ att 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  tindefiled, 
and  that  fa.leth  not  away  j"  he  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  an  unspeakable,  uncon- 
ceivable perfection  of  joy  and  bliss,  tilings 
that  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, 
neither  nave  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man.”  Wli.it  a delightful  ravishing  hy- 
pothesis of  religion  is  this  ! . And  in  this 
religion  they  have  had  their  rdnealioo. 
Now  let  us  suppose  sonic  grejt  professor 
in  atheism  to  suggest  to  some  of  these 
men. thatall this i* mere  dream  and  ini|»oa- 
ture ; tliat  there  is  no  such  excellent  Be- 
ing, as  they  suppose,  that  created  and  pre- 
serves them  ; that  all  about  them  is  dark 
senseless  matter,  driven  on  by  the  blind 
impulses  of  fatality  and  fortune ; that  men 
first  sprung  up.  like  mushrooms,  out  of 
the  mud  and  slime  of  the  earth  ; and  that 
all  their  thoughts,  and  the  whole  of  what 
they  call  sou),  are  only  the  various  action 
and  repercussion  of  small  panicles  of  mat- 
ter, ke|»t  a- while  moving  by  some  me- 
chanism and  clock-work,  winch  finally 
must  cease  aud  perish  by  death.  If  it  be 
true  then  (as  we  daily  find  it  is)  that  men 
listen  with  complacency  to  these  horrid 
suggestions ; if  they  let  go  their  hope  of 
everlasting  life  with  willingness  and  joy  : 
if  they  entertain  the  thoughts  of  final 
perdition . with  exultation  and  triumph; 
ought  they  not  to  he  esteemed  most  noto- 
rious fools,  even  destitute  of  common 
sense,  and  abandoned  to  a callousness  and 
numbness  of  soul  ? * 

What  then,  is  Heaven  itself,  with  its 
pleasures  for  evermore,  to  be  pasted  with 
so  unconcernedly  ? Is  a crow  n of  riglr- 
trousness,  a crown  ol  life,  ttrbrsutico- 
dered  with  laughter  r Is  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  itt  the- 
balance  against  the  hopcle-s  death  of  the 
atheist,  aud  utter  extinction  ? bent  ley. 

4 186.  The  Booh  of  the  New  Testament 

could  not  have  ieen  forged  in  the  Dai  k 

Some  adversaries  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine have  been  so  bold  and  shameless  as 
to  deny  inalump,  the  antiquity  elairord  by 
each  of  the  New  Testament's  books,  i.  t. 

to 
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to  deny  that  drey  wore  written  in  tiie  first 
century,  by  the  writers  in  whom  they  are 
ascribed.  I nland  rs  charged  with  having 
betrayed  a suspicion  or  this  sort  in  his  life 
of  Milton ; but  in  h * Ainytitor,  or  de- 
fence of  the  life  of  Milton.  I*  disavows 
bis  haring  meant  the  writings,  which  wc 
receive  as  inspired,  by  the  words  upou 
which  the  charge  is  grounded.  Rut  an 
anonymous  Italian  vehlurtd,  in  a letter  to 
J-e  Clerc.  to  throw  out  the  tallowing  sus- 
picion : It  is  possible  that  in  the  tilth  cen- 
tury, about  die  time  when  the  Goths  over- 
ran Italy, four  men  of  superior  understand- 
ing might  unite  in  inventing  and  ringing 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  well  as  of 
tbc  fathers,  and  falsify  some  passage*  of 
Josephus  and  Suetonius,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce into  the  world,  by  the  means  of  this 
fraud,  a nevr  and  more  rational  religion. 

These  lour  men,  who  must  have  been 
very  coovetsaut  in  the  Jewish  theology, 
and  heathen  antiquity,  are  here  charged 
with  the  immense  labour  of  forging  the 
writings  of  the  fattier*,  and  of  inventing 
that  diversity  of  style  and  sentiment,  by 
which  they  were  di-tuiguiahed  Iron)  each 
oilier.  But  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
for  our  sce[)tlc,  to  attribute  to  them  a less 
laborious  coin  prize.  His  credulity,  which 
in  the  present  age  men  commonly  a fleet 
to  cull  by  the  mime  of  unbelief,  would 
have  bceu  shocked  by  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  had  he  confined  his  imputa- 
tion of  forgery  to  the  apostles.  Lc  Clerc- 
returned  a strong  and  sensible  answer  to 
his  letter,  in  his  Bihiiotheque  anciennc 
el  modemc,  tom.  xxi.  p.  440. 

However,  tliere  are  very  few  unbe- 
Levers  among  Christians,  w ho  have  thrown 
out  this  suspicion  against  the  writings  of 
live  apostles ; and  indeed  it  is  so  mani- 
festly groundless,  that  whoeverdocs  throw 
it  nut,  must  be  impudently  invincible  by 
trulb  and  argument.  For, 

J.  The  style  i f the  apostles  is  so  dif- 
ferent, that  their  epistles  could  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  written  by  the 
same:  hand.  St.  Paul  is  uniform  in  all  hii 
epistles ; his  manner  is  plainly  different 
from  that  of  oilier  writers,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  imitated.  At  least  all  the 
eptsties  to  which  his  uanre  is  prefixed  are 
tire  work  ot  one  hand.  St.  John  again  is 
totally  different  Iroro  him  ; and  wnoever 
writes  in  a style  like  that  of  St.  Paul, 
cannot  imitate  the  style  ot  St.  John. 

2.  In  order  to  invent  writings,  and  as- 
cribe them  to  pe  r rerun  who  bred  route 


centuries  ago,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  and  judgment,  and  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  antiquity  be- 
yond the  powers  ol  man,  else  tire  inven- 
tor must  cuiunut  frequent  errors.  Now 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are 
unexceptionable  in  this  respect.  The 
belter  we  ate  acquainted  with  Jewish 
and  heathen  antiquity,  with  the  hutory 
of  the  Romans,  and  lire  ancient  geogra- 
phy of  Palestine,  the  face  of  which 
country  was  totally  changed  by  live  con- 
quests of  the  Unmans  r tire  more  clearly 
we  discern  their  agreement  with  the 
New  Testament,  even  in  some  circum- 
stances so  minute,  that  probably  they 
would  have  escaped  the  most  artful  and 
most  circumspect  imposture.  The  com- 
mcmatori  aoound  with  observations  Irus 
antiquity,  which  may  serve  to  exemplify 
this:  tile  learned  l)r.  Lardner  its  parti- 
cular has  done  eminent  service  in  this 
respect. 

3.  The  most  ancient  fathers,  even  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
Clemens  Romano-.,  lor  instance,  and  Ig- 
natius, quote  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  ascribe  them  to  the  apostles. 
We  must  therefore  either  suppose,  with 
the  Italian  above- mentioned,  that  all  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  for  some  centurirx 
weretorged:  a suspicion  which  maybe 
more  effectually  removed  by  medicinal 
applications  than  by  the  force  of  argu- 
ment : or  we  must  admit  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  they  quote, 
to  be  in  fact  as  ancient  as  they  are  pre- 
tended to  be. 

4.  There  are  some  very  old  versions  of 
the  New  Testament : the  Latin,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  done  so  early  as  in  tbc 
first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ : 
and  it  is  highly  probable  dial  the  byriac 
version  is  not  less  ancient. 

Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  some  cen- 
turies alter  Christ,  when  the  Hebrew 
tongue  was  nut  understood  in  the  west- 
ern church,  cither  some  blind  chance 
proved  so  fortunate,  or  the  cunning  of 
nuroe  Italian  impostors  was  attended  with 
so  much  thought  arid  learning,  as  to  add 
to  the  credibility  of  the  writings  forged 
tor  the  apostles,  by  an  extempore  Latin 
version  lull  of  Hebrew  idioms,  and  by  a 
Syriac  interpretation  f nut  to  mention  the 
Gotliic  trauilnt. on  of  Llpbiias,  which, 
besides,  was  done  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths  into  Italy. 

But  if  these  writing*  are  at  ancient  as 
, thejf 
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y are  pretended  to  be,  they  certainly 
carry  with  them  an  undeniable  and  iu- 
sldible  mark  of  their  divin- original : for 
thr  epi*ile«  refer  to  certain  miraculous 
gifts,  w'  k+  m said  to  have  been  impart- 
ed by  iht  t ur  t -ion  of  bands,  and  to  have 
Imi  cn-.fr:  "vd  nv  God,  in  confirmation 
of  the  «.taS  :nd  written  doftrine  of  the 
apostic*.  it  these  t-p' sties  are  ancient  and 
genuine,  aud  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  to  wliiili  t!  ev  are  addressed, 
elicit  none  cau  deny  these  miracles,  The 
matter  is  important  enough  to  merit  fur- 
ther attention. 

St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is  addressed  to  a church  w hich  was 
hardly  founded,  to  wbicli  he  had  not  yet 
preached  the  gospel  more  than  three  Sab- 
bath days.  Acts,  xvii.  2.  He  had  been 
obliged  tn  quit  this  church  abruptly,  nn 
account  of  an  impending  persecution,  vcr. 
JO;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  per- 
secution should  cause  some  tn  waver  in  the 
faith, lie  lays  before  tlicm,  in  the  three  fit»t 
chapters,  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  gospel.  The  first  of  these  arguments 
is,  that  which  confirmed  his  ductrioe  at 
Tbcssalonica,  chop.  i.  t) — 10.  “ For  our 
gospel,"  says  he,  " cair.e  not  to  you  in 
word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Gi.ost."  Power  is  an  expression 
made  use  of  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  signify  miraculous  acts.  Admit 
him  only  to  hare  been  a rational  man,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  hint  to  write  this  to  an 
infant  church,  if  no  member  thereof  hail 
ever  seen  a miracle  of  his,  or  received  a 
miraculous  gift,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  imposition  of  his  hands. 

He  appeals  to  the  same  proof,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  him  and  hi*  man- 
ner of  teaching.  I Cor.  ii.  4.  " My  speech, 
and  my  prraebing,  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  nun's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
•tr.it  ion  of  the  spirit,  and  of  power.  "The 
spirit  is  a word  lie  elsewhere  uses  to  sig- 
nify the  extraordinary  gifts  of  (tie  " spi- 
rit," such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  Ac.-— 
The  Hebrews  were  on  the  point  of  tall- 
ingofffrotn  Christianity,  yet  he  confidently 
(elk  (hem  how  great  their  condemnation 
will  be,  if  they  deny  a doctrine,  to  which 
God  had  borne  ■*  witness  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  gifts  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost." 
Heb.  xi.  4.  and  ebap.  vi.  4,  5.  He  re- 
monstrates to  them,  that  they  had  been 
“ made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
bad  Lasted  the  powers  of  tlic  world  to 
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come.”  In  like  manner  he  endeavours  to 
convince  the  Galatians,  who  had  deserted 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  abolished  ; by  putting 
to  them  this  question,  “ Received  ve  the 
spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith  }"  Gal.  iii.  2.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that  a deceiver  of  a sound  under- 
standing, such  as  St.  Paul’s  epistles  shew 
him  to  have  possessed,  should  refer  ihceue- 
niicx  of  his  religion,  of  his  office,  and  of 
the  doctrincswbich  distinguished  him  from 
other  sects  of  his  religion,  not  only  to  the 
minctes  which  be  pretends  to  have 
wrought,  but  to  miraculous  gifts  which 
he  pr,  tends  to  have  communicated  to 
them,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
answer,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  these 
miraculous  gifts  ? 

In  the  12th,  13tb,  and  I -lilt  chapters  of 
tlic  first  oi  the  Corinthians,  he  reprehends 
the  abuse  of  certain  miraculous  gifts  of 
longues,  and  prescribes  a better  applica- 
tion of  them.  If  he  actually  wrote  tbit 
in  the  Corinthians,  and  they  bad  no  mi- 
raculous gifts,  no  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  then  St.  Paul  is  not  nn  im- 
postor hut  a madman,  which  I appre- 
hend. is  not  the  charge  of  unbelievers 
against  him. 

Rut  if  these  miracles  be  true,  then  tin; 
doctrine,  and  the  book  in  confirmation  of 
which  they  were  wrought,  are  divine;  and 
the  more  certainly  so,  as  there  is  no  ns  on 
for  deception.  A juggler  may  persuade 
me,  that  lie  performs  miracles;  btil  he 
can  never  persuade  me,  and  a whole  bo-.ly 
of  men  ot  sound  intellect',  that  he  has 
communicated  to  us  thr  gift  ot'  wotking 
miracles,  and  speaking  fo  < ign  languages, 
unless  we  can*  work  the  miracles,  and 
speak  the  languages.  Mkhaik i. 

IS?.  The  Extent,  Object,  and  End  of 
the  Prophetic  Si  heme. 

If  wc  look  into  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  we  find,  first,  Tint 
prophecy  is  of  a prodigious  extent ; that 
it  commenced  from  the  lapse  of  nun,  and 
reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things ; 
that,  for  many  ages,  it  was  delivered  « 11  k- 
ly,  to  few  persons,  and  with  large  intervals 
irom  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of 
another ; but  at  length, became  more  clear, 
more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  iu  the  line  of  one  people, separated  from 
the  re.-t  of  the  world,  among  other  reasons 
assigned,  for  this  principally,  to  he  the  re- 
pository of  the  Divine  C hades ; that  .with 

some 
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toms  intermission,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  count ; I deliver  the  undoubted  sente,  if 
subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  not  always  the  very  word*  of  Scripture, 
of  Christ;  that  he  himself  and  his  apostles  Consider  then  to  what  this  represenfa- 

rxercised  this  power  in  ti  c most  compicu-  lion  amounts.  Lrf  us  unite  the  several 
otts  manner  i and  left  behind  them  many  parts  of  it.  and  bring  them  to  a poi  ut  A 
predictions,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time— 
New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  characterizing  one  jsrrson,  of  the  highest 
very  distant  event?,  and  even  run  out  to  dignity — and  proclaiming  the  accomplisli- 
the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  ex-  ment  of  one.  purpose,  the  most  beneficent, 
prrsvion,  to  that  period,  " when  the  mys-  the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself 
tery  of  God  shall  be  perfected."  can  project. — Such  is  the  scriptural  dtli- 

2.  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  neation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no, 

prophetic  scheme,  the  dignity  of  the  per-  of  that  economy,  which  we  call  prophetic ! 
son,  whom  if  concerns,  deserve*  our  eonsi-  And  now  then  (if  sremnst  be  reasoning 

deration.  He  is  described  in  terras,  which  from  our  ideas  of  fit  and  right,  to  the  rec- 
excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent  tilude  of  the  divine  cottduct)  let  me  ask, 
ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  in  one  svord,  whether,  on  the  supposition 
as  being  ■*  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  as  that  it  should  ever  please  the  moral  Go- 
“ the  son  of  man yet  so  as  being  at  the  vernor  of  the  world  to  reveal  himself  by 
tame  time  of  more  than  mortal  extraction,  prophecy  at  all,  we  can  conceive  him  to 
He  is  even  repres- Rtcd  to  us,  as  being  su-  do  it,  in  a “manner,"  or  for  “ ends," 
perior  to  men  and  angels;  as  far ‘above  all  more  worthy  of  him  ? Does  not  the  “ ex- 
principality  and  power,  above  all  that  is  tent”  of  the  scheme  correspond  to  our  best 
accounted  great,  whether  hi  heaven  or  in  ideas  of  that  infinite  Being,  to  whom  all 
earth  ; a\  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God  ; duration  is  but  a point,  and  to  whose  view 
as  the  eternal  Son  ot  the  Father ; as  “ the  ah  time  is  equally  present?  Is  not  the 
“ Imir  of  all  things,  by  whom  lie  made  the  “ object"  of  this  scheme,  “ the  Lamb  of 
••  worlds;"  as  "tlK!  brightness  of  his  glory,  God  that  wai  slain  from  the  foundation 
•*  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  of  the  w orld,"  worthy,  in  our  conception*. 

We  have  no  words  to  denote  greater  of  all  the  honour  lliat  can  be  reflected 
hints  than  these ; the  mind  of  man  can-  upon  him  by  so  vast  and  S|demhd  an 
not  elevate  itself  to  nobler  conceptions,  economy  ? Is  not  the  “end"  of  this 
Of  sitclt  transerndent  worth  and  txcrl-  scheme  such  as  wc  should  think  most  fit 
leoce  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  for  such  a st  heme  of  prophecy  to  predict, 
all  the  prophets  braf  witness ! and  for  so  divine  a person  to  accomplish  ? 

3.  Lastly,  the  declares!  purpose,  for  You  see  every  thing  here  is  of  a piece : 

which  the  Messiah,  prefigured  by  so  long  all  the  parts  of  this  disputation  are  nsto- 
a train  of  prophes  y,  came  into  the  world,  nishingly  great,  and  perfectly  harmonize 
corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of  the  repie-  with  each  other.  Hurd. 


n utation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  op- 
pressed nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to 
erect  a great  civil  empire,  that  is,  toat- 
cltieve  one  of  those  acts,  which  history 
accounts  most  heroic.  Not  it  was  not 
■ mighty  state,  a victor  people — 

Non  ro  Romanic  pfrisurasjue  reena  ' 
that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contem- 
plation of  this  divine  person.  It  was  an- 
other and  far  subliiuer  purpose,  which  he. 
cai  • ' to  accomplish  ; a purpose,  in  com- 
parison of  w hich,  all  our  policies  are  psjor 
and  little,  and  all  (he  performances  of 
man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a world 
from  ruiu ; to  abolish  sin  and  death ; to 
purify  and  immortalize  human  nature  ; 
ami  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
the  words,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

Thrre  is  no  exaggeration  iu  this  ac- 


$ 1SS.  Our  philosophical  Principles  must 
te  learnt from  the  Book  nf  Mature ; our 
religious  from  the  book  of  Grace. 

In  order  to  attain  right  conception*  of 
theconsiitulinn  of  Nature,  as  laid  before 
u«  in  the  volume  of  Creation,  wc  are  not 
to  assume  hypotheses  aud  nations  of  our 
own,  and  from  tbtm,  as  from  established 
principles,  to  account  for  tlic  several  phsc- 
nontena  that  occur ; but  we  arc  to  begin 
with  the  effects  themselves,  and  from 
these,  diligently  collected  in  a variety  of 
well  chosen  experiments,  to  investigate 
the  causes  which  produce  them.  By 
such  a method,  directed  and  improv- 
ed by  tlic  helps 'of  a sublime  geome- 
try, we  may  reasonably  bope  to  ar- 
rive at  certainty  in  our  physical  inqui- 
ries, and  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  demon- 
stration may  erect  a system  of  the  world. 

that 
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that  shall  be  true,  and  worthy  of  its  au- 
thor. Whereas,  by  pursuing  a contrary 
patt>,  our  conjectures  at  the  best  will  be 
precarious  md  doubtful  nor  can  we  ever 
be  sure  that  lire  most  ingenious  tbeuriea 
we  can  frame,  arr  any  thing  more  than  a 
veil  invented  and  consistent  fable. 

With  the  same  caution  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed i examining  therrmstilu>k>n  ofgraee, 
as  untnUr  d to  reir  view  in  the  vc.luiuc  of 
rede  mptioo  Here  also  we  are  not  to  ex- 
cogitate conceits  and  tnncics  of  our  own, 
and  then  distort  the  expressions  of  holy 
writ,  to  favour 'our  mis-shapen  imagina- 
tions j but  wr  an  fiiM  to  advert  to  what 
G«d  lias  actually  made  known  of  himself 
in  tie  declarations  ot  Ids  wo:d ; and  from 
this,  caretully  interpreted  by  the  rule*  of 
aound  criticism  and  logical  deduction,  to 
elicit  the  genuine  doctrines  of  revelation. 
By  such  an  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  assisted  and  enlightened  by  the 
aids  w1  ich  human  literature  is  capable  of 
furnishing,  we  may  advance  with  case  and 
aafety  in  >ur  knowledge  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations, and  on  the  rock  of  Scripture 
may  build  a system  of  religion,  that  shall 
approve  itself  to  our  most  enlarged  un- 
derstandings, and  be  equally  secured  from 
the  injuries  and  insults  ot  enthusiasts  and 
unbelievers.  On  the  other  hand,  pre- 
viously to  determine  from  our  own  reason 
u hat  it  is  ht  tor  a bring  of  infinite  wis- 
dom to  do,  and  from  that  pretended  fit- 
ness to  infer  that  lie  lias  really  done  it,  is  a 
inode  of  procedure  that  is  little  suited  to 
the  imbecility  of  our  mental  faculties, 
and  still  lets  calculated  to  lead  us  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  will  or 
works  of  Heaven.  Htillijax. 

■§  I By.  Companion  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity. 

The  apostle  sailh,  “ After  the  world 
" by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
“ God  to  save  believers  by  the  foolishness 
41  ot  preaching."  Tliat  is  tu  say,  since 
the  mere  systems  ot  reason  were  eventu- 
ally insufficient  lor  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind ; and  since  it  was  impossible  that 
their  speculations  should  obtain  the  true 
knowledge  of  God)  God  trek  another 
way  to  instruct  them : he  revealed  by 
preaching  of  the  gospel  w hat  the  light  of 
nature  could  not  discover,  so  that  the 
system  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Ids  apostles, 
supplied  all  that  was  wanting  io  the  sys- 
tems ot  the  ancient  philosophers. 

But  it  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
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philosophers  only,  that  we  mean  to  consi- 
der the  proposition  in  our  text ; we  will' 
examine  it  also  in  reference  to  modern 
philosophy.  Our  philosophers  know  more 
than  all  those  ot  Greece  knew  : but  thrir 
science,  which  is  of  unspeakable  advan- 
tage, while  it  contains  itself  within  its 
proper  sphere,  becomes  a source  of  errors, 
when  it  is  estendrd  lieyoud  it.  Human 
reason  now  lodgeth  itself  in  new  imrench- 
ments,  when  it  refuseth  to  submit  to  the 
faith.  It  even  puts  on  new  armour  to  at- 
tack it,  after  it  hath  invented  new  me* 
tbods  of  self-defence.  Under  pretence 
that  natural  science  hath  made  greater 
progress,  revelation  is  despised.  Under 
pretence  that  modern  notions  of  God  the 
Creator  are  purer  than  those  of  the  an- 
cients, the  yoke  of  God  the  Redeemer  is 
broken  off.  We  are  going  to  employ  the 
remaining  part  of  this  discourse  in  justify- 
ing the  proposition  of  St,  Raul,  in  the  sense 
ih.it  we  have  giveu  it:  we  are  going  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  revealed,  rel.gion 
ii  till  advantages  infinitely  super;., t tu  na- 
tural rch  inn  : that  the  greatest  geniuses 
are  incapable  of  di-curermg  by  their  own 
reason,  all  the  truths  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ; and  that  it  displays  the  goodness  of 
God,  not  to  abandon  us  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  our  own  wisdom,  but  to  make  us 
the  rich  present  of  revelation. 

We  will  enter  into  this  discussion,  by 
placing  on  the  one  side  a philosopher  con- 
templating the  works  ot  nature  : on  llte 
other,  a disciple  ot  Jesus  Christ  receiving 
the  doctrines  ot  revelation.  To  rat  h we 
will  give  four  subjects  tq  examine : the 
attributes  of  God  : the  nature  ot  mail : 
the  rurgps  of  appeasing  the  remorse  of 
conscience : and  a future  state.  From 
tbeir  judgijicnts  on  each  of  these  subjects, 
evidence  will  arise  of  the  su|x-rinr  worth 
of  tliat  revelation,  which  sonic  minute 
philosophers  atl'cct  to  despise,  and  above 
which  they  prefer  that  rough  draught, 
which  tlicy  sketch  out  by  tlicir  uun 
learned  speculations. 

1.  Let  us  consider  a disciple  of  natural 
religion,  and  a disciple  of  rcvcalrd  reli- 
gion, meditating  ou  the  attribuies  of  God. 
When  the  disciple  of  natural  religion  con- 
siders the  symmetry  oftbis  umver,e ; when 
. he  observes  ilia!  admirable  uniformity, 
"which  appear;  in  the  succession  ot  seasons, 
and  in  Use  constant  rotation  ot  night  and 
day ; when  lie  remarks  the  exact  motions 
of  life  heavenly  bodies;  the  (lux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  so  ordered  that  biliou  s,  which 

swell 
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swell  into  mountains,  and  seem  to  threaten 
the  world  with  an  universal  deluge,  break 
away  on  the  shore,  and  respect  mi  tlw  beach 
the  command  ot'  the  Creator,  who  said  to 
the  sea,  ••  lutherlo  shall  thou  come,  but  no 
farther  ; and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed:"  wlien  he  attends  to  all  these 
marvellous  works,  he  will  readily  conclude, 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  a being  power- 
ful and  wise.  But  when  he  observes  winds, 
tempests,  and  earthquakes,  which  seem  to 
threaten  the  reduction  of  future  to  its  pri- 
mitive chaos ; when  he  secs  the  sea  over- 
flow its  banks,  and  burst  tlte  enormous 
moles,  that  the  industry  of  mankind  had 
raised;  his  speculations  will  be  perplexed, 
he  will  imagine,  lie  secs  characters  of  in- 
tinnity  among  so  many  proofs  of  creative 
perfection  and  pow  er. 

When  lie  thinks,  that  God,  having  en- 
riched the  habitable  w orld  w ith  innumera- 
ble productions  of  infinite  worth  to  the 
inhabitant,  hath  placed  man  here  os  a 
sovereign  in  a siqicrb  palace ; when  lie 
considers  how  admirably  God  hath  pro- 
portioned the  divers  parts  of  the  creation 
to  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
the  air  to  the  lungs,  aliments  to  the  dif- 
ferent humours  of  the  body,  the  medium, 
by  which  objects  arc  rendered  visible,  to 
the  eyes,  that,  by  which  sounds  arc  com- 
municated to  the  cars;  when  he  remarks 
how  God  hath  connected  man  with  his 
own  species,  and  not  with  animals  of  ano- 
ther kind;  how  lie  hath  distributed  talents, 
so  that  some  requiring  the  assistance  of 
others,  all  should  he  mutually  united  to- 
gether; how  he  hath  bound  men  together 
by  invisible  tics,  so  that  one  cannot  see 
another  in  pain  without  a sympathy,  that 
inclines  him  to  relieve  him : when  live  dis- 
ciple of  natural  religion  meditates  on  these 
grand  subjects,  lie  concludes  that  the  Au- 
tlior  of  nature  is  a beneficent  being.  But, 
when  he  sees  the  innumerable  miseries 
to  which  men  are  subject ; when  he  buds 
that  every  creature,  which  contributes  to 
support,  contributes  at  the  same  time  to 
destroy  us  ; when  lie  thinks,  that  the  air, 
which  assists  respiration,  conveys  epide- 
mical diseases,  and  imperceptible  poisons; 
that  aliments,  which  nourish  us,  are  often 
our  hauc ; that  the  animals,  that  serve  us, 
often  turn  savage  against  us ; when  lie  ob- 
serves the  pcttidiousncss  of  society,  the 
mutual  industry  of  rnank  ind  in  tormenting 
each  other ; the  arts  which  they  invent 
to  deprive  one  auuthcr  of  life ; w lien  he 
attempts  to  reckon  up  the  innumerable 
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maladies  that  consume  us ; when  lie  con- 
siders death,  which  bows  the  loftiest  heads, 
dissolves  the  firmest  cements,  and  subverts 
the  best  • founded  fortunes;  when  lie  makes 
these  reflections,  he  will  be  apt  to  doubt, 
whether  it  lie  goodness,  or  the  contrary 
attribute,  that  inclines  the  Author  of  our 
being  to  give  us  existence.  When  the 
disciple  of  natural  religion  reads  those  re- 
verses of  fortune,  of  w hich  history  fiir- 
nisheth  a great  many  examples ; when  he 
see tli  tyrants  fall  from  a pinnacle  of  gran- 
deur; wicked  men  oltcn  punished  by  their 
own  wickedness,  the  avaricious  punished 
by  the  objects  of  their  avarice,  the  atnbi- 
timu  by  those  of  their  ambition,  the  vo- 
luptuous by  those  of  their  voluptuous- 
ness : wlicii  he  perceives  that  the  bu  s of 
virtue  are  so  essential  to  public  happiness, 
that  without  them  society  would  become 
a banditti,  at  least,  that  society  is  marr  or 
less  happy,  or  miserable,  according  to  its 
looser  or  closer  attachment  to  virtue  j 
when  he  considers  all  these  cases,  he  will 
probably  conclude  that  the  Author  of  this 
Universe  is  a just  and  holy  being.  But, 
when  be  sees  tyranny  established,  riev 
enthrones!,  humility  in  contusion,  [aide 
wearing  a crown,  aud  love  to  hulinrss 
sometimes  exposing  people  to  many  and 
intolerable  calamities ; he  will  not  be  able 
to  justify  God,  amidst  the  darkness  ia 
w hich  his  equity  is  involved  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world. 

But  of  all  these  mysteries  can  one  be 
proposed,  which  the  Gospel  doth  not  un- 
fold ; or,  at  feast,  is  there  one.  on  which 
it  doth  not  give  us  some  principles,  tb.il 
are  sufficient  to  conciliate  it  with  the  per- 
fections ot'  the  Creator,  how  opposite  so- 
ever it  may  seem  ? 

l>o  the  disorders  of  the  world  purrle 
the  disciple  of  iiatur.il  religion,  and  pro- 
duce difficulties  in  Iris  mind  i With  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  i can  solve  them 
all.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tltii 
world  hath  been  de tiled  by  die  sin  of  roan, 
ami  dial  he  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  di* 
vine  displeasure ; when  die  principle  is 
admitted,  that  the  world  is  not  now  what 
it  was,  when  it  came  out  of  the  hand  of 
God;  and  that  in  comparison  with  its 
pristine  state,  it  is  only  a heap  of  ruitu, 
the  truly  magnificent,  but  actually  ruinous 
heap  of  aucdihceof  incomparable  beauty, 
the  rubbish  of  which  is  far  more  propel 
to  excite  our  grief  for  the  loss  of  its  pri- 
mitive grandeur,  than  to  suit  our  present 
wants.  When  these  reflections  are  made, 
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wnwe  find  any  objection*,  in  the  disor- 
ders of  the  world,  agairot  the  wisdom  of 
our  Creator.? 

Are  the  miseries  of  man,  and  is  the  fatal 
necessity  of death , in  contemplation  ? With 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  I solve  the 
difficulties,  which  these  sad  objects  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  of  the  disciple  of  natural 
religion.  If  the  principles  of  Christianity 
be  admitted,  if  we  allow  , that  the  afflic- 
tions of  good  men  are  profitable  to  them, 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  prosperity  would 
be  fatal  to  them  j if  we  grant,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  a transitory  state,  and  that  this  mo- 
mentary life  will  be  succeeded  by  an  im- 
mortal state  ■,  if  we  recollect  the  many  si- 
milar troths,  which  the  gospel  abundantly 
declares  j can  wc  find  in  human  miseries, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  dying,  objections 
against  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  ? 

Do  the  prosperities  of  bad  men,  and  ad- 
versities of  the  good,  confesc  our  ideas  of 
Cod?  With  the  principles  of  die  gospel, 
I can  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which 
these  different  conditions  produce  in  d:c 
mind  of  the  disciple  of  natural  religion. 
If  the  principles  ol  die  gospel  be  admitted, 
if  w e be  persuaded,  licit  the  tyrant,  whose 
prosperity  astottishedi  us,  fultils  die  coun- 
sel of  God  j if  ecclesiastical  history  assure 
us,  that  Herod*,  and  Pilules,  themselves 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  diat 
very  Christianity,  which  they  meant  to 
destroy ; especially,  if  we  admit  a state 
cf  future  rewards  and  punishments  ; can 
tile  obscurity  in  which  Rravidc'ioe  lath 
Urn  pleased  to  uvap  up  some  of  its  de- 
signs, raise  doubts  about  die  justice  of  the 
Creator  ? 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  first  object  of 
contemplation,  the  perfection  of  the  na- 
ture ot  God,  revealed  religion  is  infinitely 
superior  to  natural  religion ; die  disciple 
of  the  first  religion  is  infinitely  wiser  than 
tbc  pupil  of  die  last. 

II.  let  us  consider  these  two  disciples 
examining  die  nature  of  man,  and  endea- 
vouring to  know  themselves.  1 he  disciple 
of  natural  religion  cannot  know  mankind  ; 
lie  cannot  perfectly  understand  the  nature, 
lh«  obfigstioits,  the  duration  of  man. 

I.  The  disciple  of  natural  religion  can 
only  imperfectly  know  die  nature  of  man, 
ike  difference  of  the  two  substances,  of 
which  he  is  composed.  His  reason,  in- 
deed, may  speculate  the  matter,  and  he 
may  perceive  that  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween motion  and  thought,  between  die 
dissolution  of  a few  fibres  and  violent  sen- 
•afiooi  of  pain,  between  the  agitation  of 
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humours  and  profound  reflections}  he 
may  infer  from  two  different  effects,  that 
dierc  ought  to  be  two  different  causes,  a 
cause  of  motion,  and  a cause  of  sensation, 
a cause  of  agitating  humours,  and  a cause 
of  reflecting,  that  there  is  body,  and  that 
there  is  spirit. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  those  philosophers, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
man,  cannot  account  for  two  difficulties, 
dial  are  proposed  to  them,  when,  on  the 
mere  principles  of  reason,  they  affirm,  that 
man  is  composed  of  the  two  substances  of 
matter  and  mind.  I ask,  first.  Do  ye  so 
well  understand  matter)  are  your  ideas  of 
if  so  complete,  that  ye  can  affirm,  for  cer- 
tain, it  i*  susceptible  of  nothing  more  than 
diis,  or  that  ? Are  ye  sure  that  it  implies 
a contradiction  to  affirm,  it  hath  one  pro- 
perty, which  hath  escaped  your  observa- 
tion ? And,  consequently,  can  yc  actually 
demonstrate,  that  tbc  essence  of  matter  i» 
incompatible  with  thought?  Since,  when 
ye  cannot  disixivertbe  union  of  an  attributo 
widia  subject,  ye  instantly  conclude,  that 
two  attributes,  which  seem  to  you  to  have 
no  relation,  suppose  two  different  subjects, 
and  since  yc  conclude  that  extent  anil 
thought  compose  two  different  subject*, 
body  and  soul,  because  ye  can  discover 
no  natural  relation  between  exteut  and 
thought ; if  1 discover  a third  attribute, 
which  appears  tome  entirely  unconnected 
w iih  both  extent  and  thought,  I shall  have 
a rii’bt,  in  my  turn,  to  admit  three  sub- 
juts  in  muni  matter,  which  is  the  subject 
of  extent;  mind,  which  is  the  subject  of 
thought ; and  a thu  d subject,  which  belong* 
to  the  attribute,  that  seems  to  me  to  liavo 
no  relation  to  either  matter  or  mind.  Now. 
I do  know  such  an  attribute : but  I do  not 
know  to  whichofyour  two  subjects  1 ought 
to  refer  it : 1 mean  sensation.  1 find  it  in 
mv  nature,  and  I experience  it  every  hour. 
But  I am  altogether  at  a loss,  whether  I 
ought  lo  attribute  it  to  body,  or  to  spirit. 

I perccii  e no  more  natural  and  necessary 
relation  between  sensation  and  motion, 
than  between  sensation  and  thought 

There  are,  then,  on  your  principle,  thro* 
substances  in  man ; one  tlie  substratum, 
which  is  the  subjert  of  extension  j another, 
which  is  the  subject  of  thought!  and  a 
third,  which  is  the  subject  of  sensation  j 
or  rather,  I suspect,  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance in  man,  which  is  known  to  mo 
very  imperfectly,  to  which  all  these  attri- 
butes tHong,  and  which  are  united  toge- 
ther, although  I am  not  able  to  discovet 
their  rehuiau. 
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Revealed  religion  removes  liirir  difficul- 
ties, and  decides  the  question.  It  tells  us, 
tUat  there  are  two  beings  in  man,  and,  if 
I may  express  myself  so,  twodill'ereiUincn, 
the  material  mail,  and  the  immaterial  man. 
The  Scriptures  speak,  on  these  principles, 
thus:  “The  dust  shall  return  to  thq 
earth  as  it  was,"  this  is  the  material  man  : 

“ TYe  spirit  shall  return  to  Cod  who  gave 
it,”  this  is  the  immaterial  man.  “ tear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  material  man : " fear  him,  which 
is  able  to  destroy  the  soul."  that  is.  the 
immaterial  man.  “ We  are  willing  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,"  that  is,  from  the 
material  man  : “ and  to  be  presenl  w ith 
the  Lord,"  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  iin- 
matcri  il  man  disembodied.  “They  stoned 
Stephen,"  that  is,  the  material  man : 

“ calling  upon  God,  and  saying.  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  that  is  to  say, 
receive  the  immaterial  man. 

2.  T lie  disciple  of  natural  religion  ran 
obtain  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tlx 
obligations,  or  duties  of  man.  Natural 
religion  may  indeed  conduct  him  to  a cer- 
tain point,  and  tell  him,  that  be  ought  to 
love  his  benefactor,  and  various  similar 
maxims.  Bnt  is  natural  religion,  think 
ye,  sufficient  to  account  for  that  contra- 
riety, of  w hich  every  man  is  conscious, 
that  opposition  between  inclination  ami 
obligation?  A very  solid  aignmrnt,  i 
grant,  in  favour  of  moral  rectitude  arist  tli 
irom  observing,  that,  to  whatever  degree 
a man  mar  carry  his  sin,  whatever  eliort* 
he  may  make  to  eradicate  thine  seed-  ol’ 
virtue.  Irom  his  heart,  which  nature  has 
smvn  there,  he  cannot  fo-bear  venerating 
r virtue,  and  recoiling  at  vice.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a proof, . that  the  Author  of  our 
being  meant  to  forbid  vice,  and  locnjoiu 
virtue.  But  is  there  no  room  for  com- 
plaint? Is  there  nothing  specious  in  die 
following  srbjrction  ? As,  in  spite  of  all 
Illy  endeavours  to  destroy  sill  mull  dispo- 
sitions, I cannot  help  r-  -peeling  s .rtne,  ye 
infer,  th  it  the  author  o!  my  being  intruded 
I should  be  virtuous  : so,  os,  in  spile  of 
all  my  endeavours  to  eradicate  vice,  I can- 
not trip  loving  vice,  have  I-  not  reason 
for  inferring,  in  my  turn,  that  the  Author 
of  my  being  designed  ! should  lx  vicious ; 
or,  at  least,  that  lx  cannot  justly  impute 
guilt  to  me  for  performing  those  actions, 
which  proceed  from  some  principles,  that 
were  born  with  me  ? Is  there  no  shew  of 
reason  in  this  famous  sophism  ? Recon- 
cile the  God  of  nature  with  the  God  of 
religion.  Explain  how  the  God  of  reli- 


gion can  forbid  what  the  God  of  nature 
inspires  ; and  how  he,  who  follows  those 
dictates,  which  the  God  of  nature  inspires, 
can  be  punish-  d for  so  doing  by  the  God 
of  religion. 

The  Gospel  unfolds  this  mystery.  It 
attributes  this  seed  of  corruption  to  the 
depravity  of  nature.  It  atlributeth  the 
respect,  that  we  feel  for  virtue,  to  the  re- 
mains of  tin  image  of  God,  in  which  we 
were  formed,  and  which  can  never  lx 
entirely  effaced.  Brcausc  vve  wete  born 
ill  sin,  the  Gospel  concludes,  ihat  wrought 
to  apply  all  our  attentive  endeavours  to 
eradicate- the  srrds  of  corruption.  And, 
because  the  image  of  the  Creator  is  partly 
erased  Irom  our  hearts,  the  Gospel  con- 
cludes, that  we  ought  to  give  ourselves 
w holly  to  the  retracing  of  it,  and  so  to 
answer  the  rxccllcucrvof  our  extinction. 

3.  A disciple  of  natural  religion  can  ob- 
tain only  an  imperfect  koowleslge  of  the 
duration  of  man,  whether  bis  soul  be  im- 
mortal, or  w hether  it  be  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  matter.  Reason,  1 allow,  ad- 
vancetb  some  solid  arguments  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
For  what  necessity  is  there  for  supposing, 
that  the  soul,  wl  irh  is  a spiritual,  indivi- 
sible, and  immaterial  being,  that  consti- 
tutes a whole,  and  is  a distinct  being,  al- 
though united  to  a portion  of  matter, 
should  cease  to  exist,  wri.cn  its  union  with 
the  body  is  dissolved  ? A positive  act  of 
the  Creator  is  necessary  to  the  annihila- 
tion i t a substance.  'I  be  annihilating  of 
a being,  tint  subsists,  tequirclh  an  act  of 
power  similar  to  that  which  gave  it  ex- 
istence at  hr  t.  Now,  far  from  having 
any  ground  tobclii  vc,  khal  God  will  cause 
bis  pow  er  to  intervene  to  annihilate  cur 
snub,  every  thing  that  we  know,  per- 
siudclh  ns,  tlnit  lie  himself  hath  engraven 
characters  of  immortality  nil  them,  and 
that  lx  will  preserve  them  for  ever.  En- 
ter into  fliy  hrart,  trail  creature  I see, 
ted,  consider  those  grand  • ideas,-  those 
itnmnn.il  designs,  that  thirst  for  existing, 
which  a thousand  ages  canm.it  quench, 
and  in  thv»e  lines  am!  points  behold  the 
linger  of  thy  Creator  writing  ^promise 
of  immortality  to  Ibc.e.  But,  how  solid 
sock  < these  arguments  may  be.  however 
evident  in  themselves,  and  striking  to  a 
philosopher,  they  are  objectionable,  be- 
cause they  are  not  popular,  but  abov* 
vulgar  minds,  to  whom  the  bare  terms, 
spirituality  and  existence,  are  t.itirely 
barbarous,  and  convey  no  meaning  af 
all. 
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Moreover,  the  union  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  soul,  and  those  of  the  body, 
is  so  close,  that  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  cannot  certainly  determine,  whe- 
ther tl  e operations  of  the  body  censing, 
tlie  operations  of  the  soul  donot  cense  w it  it 
them.  I see  a body  in  perfect  health,  the 
mind,  therefore,  is  sound.  The  same  body 
is  disordered,  and  the  mind  is  disconcerted 
with  it.  The  brain  is  tilled,  and  the  soul 
is  instantly  confused.  T he  brisker  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is,  the  quicker  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  are,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive its  knowledge.  At  length  death 
comes,  and  dissolves  all  the  parr*  of  the 
body  ; and  how  difficult  is  it  to  persuade 
one's  self,  that  the  soul,  which  was  af- 
fected with  every  farmer  motion  of  i lie 
body,  will  not  be  dissipated  by  its  entile 
dissolution ! 

Are  they  the  vulgar  only,  to  whom  phi- 
losophical arguments  fur  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  appear  deficient  in  evidence  ? 
Do  not  superior  geniuses  tequire,  at  least, 
an  explanation  of  what  rank  yc*  assign  to 
beasts,  on  the  principle,  that  nothing 
capable  of  ideas  and  conceptions,  can  be 
involved  in  a dissolution  of  matter.  No- 
body w ould  venture  to  affirm  now,  in  an 
assembly  of  philosophers,  what  was  »onic 
lime  ago  maintained  with  great  warmth, 
that  beasts  are  mere  self-moving  ma- 
chines. Kxprriencr  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  the  metaphysics!  reasonings, 
that  have  been  proposed  ill  favour  of  tins 
opinion  , and  we  cannot  observe  the  ac- 
tions of  beasts,  without  being  inclinrd  to 
infer  one  of  these  two  consequences : 
either  tbe  spirit  of  man  is  mortal,  like  hit 
body  ; or  the  souls  of  beasts  are  immor- 
tal. like  those  of  mankind. 

Revelation  dissipate*  all  our  obscurities, 
and  teacheth  us  clearly,  and  without  a 
luay-bc,  that  God  vvilleth  our  immorta- 
lity. It  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  a 
future  state,  as  to  a fixed  period,  whither 
the  greatest  part  of  the  promises  of  God 
l mi.  It  comtiiandctli  us,  indee.l,  to  con- 
sider all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  the  ali- 
ments that  nourish  us,  the  rays  which 
enlighten  us,  the  air  that  we  breathe, 
keeps  ret,  crowns,  and  kingdoms,  as  c licet  s 
of  the  libera, ity  of  God,  and  as  grounds 
of  our  gratitude.  But,  at  the  tame  litnr, 

itrrquirclh  us  to  lurtnouty  tire  most  mag- 
nificent earthly  object*.  It  cuuunamieth 
us  to  consider  light,  air,  and  a intents, 
crown*,  sceptres,  and  kingdom*,  as  unfit 
to  constitute  the  felicity  of  a »oul  created 
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in  the  image  of  the  blessed  God,  and  with 
whom  the  blessed  God  hath  formed  a close 
ami  ini imatr  union.  It  assurrth  U6,  that  an 
age  of  life  cannot  fill  the  wish  of  duration, 
which  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  to  form.  It  doth  not  grournj 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  on  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  nor  on  complex  argu- 
ments, uniovestigablc  by  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  and  whir  h always  leave  some 
doubt*  in  the  minds  of  the  ablest  philoso- 
phers. The  Gospel  ground*  the  doctrine 
on  the  ouly  principle  that  can  support  the 
weight,  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 
The  principle,  which  I mean,  is  the  will 
of  live  Creator,  who,  having  created  our 
souls  at  first  by  an  act  of  his  will,  can 
either  eternally  preserve  them,  or  abso- 
lutely annihilate  them,  whether  they  be 
material,  ur  spiritual,  mortal, or  immortal, 
by  nature.  T hus  the  disciple  of  revealed 
religion  doth  not  float  between  doubt  ami 
assurance,  hope  and  fear,  a>  tbe  disciple 
of  nature  dulh,  He  is  not  obliged  to  leave 
the  most  interesting  question,  that  poor 
mortals  can  agitate,  undecided  ; whether 
their  souls  perish  with  their  bodies,  or 
survive  tl.cir  ruins.  He  does  not  say,  as 
Cyrus  said  to  his  chi'  "an;  1 know  not 
how  to  persuade  myself,  that  tltesoul  lives 
in  ibis  mortal  body,  and  ceaseth  to  be, 
w lien  the  body  expires.  1 am  more  in- 
clined to  think , that  it  acquires  after  death 
more  penetration  and  purity.  He  doth  not 
say,  as  Socrates  said  to  his  judges  : And 
now  we  arc  going,  1 to  softer  death,  and 
ye  to  enjoy  life.  God  only  knows  which 
is  the  b-st.  He  doth  not  say  as  Cicero 
.said,  speaking  on  this  important  article : 
i do  not  pretend  to  s3y,  that  what  I af- 
firm is  as  iulalHb'tc  as  the  l'ythian  oracle, 

I -peak  only  bv  conjecture.  The  disci- 
ple of  revelation,  authorized  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ,  “ who  hath  brought 
bfe  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
Gospel boldly  affirms,  ••  Though  our 
outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day.  We,  that  are  in 
this  tabernacle,  do  groan,  being  bur- 
dened j not  for  that  uc  would  be  un- 
clothed, hut  clothed  upon,  that  mor- 
tality might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  1 
know  whom  1 have  believed,  and  1 am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that, 
which  I have  committed  unto  him,  against 
Chat  day." 

HI.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  disciple 
of  natural  religion,  and  tbe  disciple  of  re- 
vealed religion,  at  the  tribunal  of  God 
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sis  penitents  soliciting  for  pardon.  The 
former  cannot  find,  eveu  by  let-ling  sifter  it, 
in  natural  religion,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  the  giand  mean  of  re- 
conciliation. which  God  hath  given  to  the 
church  j I mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 
Jleason.  indeed,  discovers,  that  man  is 
guilty, as  tluconfc  scions, and  aeknowledg- 
tueiits,  which  the  Heathens  made  of  their 
crimes,  prove.  It  discern.,  that  a sinner 
deserves  punishment,  as  the  icraurseand 
fear,  with  which  their  consciences  were 
often  excruciated,  demonstrate.  It  pre- 
sumes, indeed,  that  God  will  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  cie.uurea,  as  their  prayers, 
and  temples,  and  altars  testily.  It  even 
goes  so  tar  as  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  divine  justice,  this  their  sacri- 
fices, this  their  burnt-offerings,  this  their 
human  victim*,  this  the  livers  of  blood, 
that  flowed  on  their  altars,  shew. 

But,  how  likely  soever  all  these  specu- 
lations may  be,  they  form  only  asyslcroatic 
body  without  a head ; for  no  positive  pro- 
mise of  pardon  from  God  himsett  belongs 
to  them.  The  mystery  of  the  crocs  is  en- 
tirely invisible  j lor  only  God  could  reveal 
that,  because  only  God  could  plan,  and 
only  he  could  excite  that  profound  relief. 
How  could  human  reason,  alone,  and  un- 
assisted, have  discovered  the  mystery  of 
redemption,  when,  alas!  am  ran  infalli- 
ble God  hath  revealed  it,  reason  is  ab- 
sorbed in  its  depth,  and  nerds  all  its  sub- 
mission to  reetitc  it,  a* an  article  offailh } 

But  that,  which  natural  rt  ligiun  cannot 
attain,  revealed  religion  dearly  discovers. 
Revelation  exhibits  a God-man,  dying  lor 
jhesins  of  mankind,  and  set  ting  grace  be- 
fore every  penitent  sinner:  grace  lor  all 
mankind.  The  schools  have  often  agitated 
the  questions,  and  somethin  c very  indis- 
creetly, Whether  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all 
mankind,  or  only  for  a small  number  ? 
Whether  Ms  blood  were  shell  for  all  who 
hear  the  gospel,  or  for  those  only  wlto 
believe  it ? We  w ill  not  dispute  these 
points  now : but  we  will  vet-lure  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  of  all  our 
hearers,  who  hath  not  a right  to  say  to 
himself,  If  l believe,  I shall  be  saved  i I 
shall  believe,  if  1 endeavour  to  believe. 
Consequently,  every  individual  hath  a 
light  to  apply  the  benefits  ol  the  death  of 
Christ  to  himself.  The  gospel  reveals 
grace,  that  pardons  the  most  atrocious 
t-rimes,  those  that  have  tin  most  fatal  in- 
fluences. Although  yc  have  denird  Christ 
with  I'ctcr,  betrayed  him  w ub  Judas,  per- 


secuted bim  with  Saul ; yet  the  blood  of 
a God-man  is  sufficient  to  obtain  your 
pardon,  if  ye  be  in  tire  covenant  of  re- 
demption. Grace,  which  is  accessible  at 
all  times,  at  every  iustant  of  life.  Woe 
be  to  you,  my  brethren  ; woe  be  to  you, 
if,  abusing  this  reflection,  ye  delay  your 
return  to  God  till  the  last  moments  of  your 
lives,  when  your  repentance  will  be  dif- 
ficult, not  to  say  impracticable  and  impos- 
sible! But  it  is  always  certain,  that  God 
every  instant  opens  the  treasures  of  bis 
mercy,  when  sinners  return  to  him  by  sin- 
cere icpenlance.  Grace,  capable  of  ter- 
minating all  the  melancholy  thoughts,  that 
arc  produced  by  the  fear  of  being  aban- 
doned by  God  in  the  midst  of  our  race,  and 
of  having  the  work  of  salvation  left  im- 
perfect. For,  after  he  hath  given  us  a 
prrvenl  ao  magnificent,  what  can  he  refuse? 

" He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  be  not 
with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?” 
Grace,  so  clearly  revealed  in  our  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  most  accurate  reasoning, 
heresy  the  most  extravagant,  and  iufidclity 
the  must  obstinate,  cannot  enervate  his 
declarations.  For,  the  death  of  Christ  may 
be  considered  in  different  views  : it  is  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  his  doctrine; 
it  is  a perfect  pattern  of  patience ; it  is  the' 
must  magnanimous  degree  of  extraordi- 
nary excellencies,  that  ran  be  imagined  ; 
but  the  gospel  very  seldom  presents  it  to 
us  in  any  of  these  views ; it  leaves  them  to 
our  own  perception  ; but  when  it  speaks 
of  his  death,  it  usually  speaks  of  it  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Need  we  repeat  lie  re 
a number  of  formal  texts,  and  e-  r ress  de- 
cisions on  Ibis  matter?  Thanks  be  to  God, 
we  are  preaching  to  a Christian  auditory, 
who  make  the  death  of  live  Redeemer  live 
foundation  of  faith  ! The  gospel,  then, 
assureth  (lie  penitent  sinner  of  pardon. 
Zetto,  Kpinirus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Porch,  Academy,  L)cacum,  what  have  ye 
to  offer  to  your  disciples,  equal  to  this 
promise  of  the  gospel  ? 

IV.  But  that,  which  principally  displays 
the  prerogative  of  the  Christian  above 
those  of  the  philosopher,  is  an  all-sufficient 
provision  against  the  fear  of  death.  A 
comparison  between  a dying  Pagan  and  a 
dying  Christian  will  shew  this.  1 consider 
a Pagan,  in  his  dying-bed,  speaking  to 
himself  what  lollows  *.  On  which  side  so- 
ever 1 consider  my  state,"  1 perceive,  no- 
thing but  trouble  and  despair.  If  I ob- 
serve the  lourtir  tiers  of  death,  1 stc  aw  - 
ful 
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fii!  symptoms,  violent  sickness,  and  into- 
lerable pain,  which  surround  my  sick-bed, 
and  arc  the  first  scenes  of  the  bloody  tra- 
gedy. As  to  the  world,  my  dearest  ob- 
jects disappear ; my  closest  connexions 
arc  dissolving ; my  most  specious  title* 
are  effacing ; my  noblest  privileges  are 
vanishing  away;  a dismal  curtain  falls 
between  my  eyes  and  all  the  decorations 
of  the  universe.  In  regard  to  my  body, 

It  is  a mass  without  motion,  and  life: 
ray  tongue  is  about  to  be  condemned  to 
eternal  silence;  my  eyes  to  perpetual 
darkness  j all  the  organs  of  my  body  to 
cm  ire  dissolution  ; and  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  my  carca-s  to  lodge  in  the  grave, 
and  to  become  food  for  the  worms.  If  I 
consider  my  soul,  1 scarcely  know  whe- 
ther it  be  immortal : and  could  I demon- 
strate its  natural  immortality,  I should 
not  be  able  to  say,  whether  my  Creator 
would  display  his  attributes  in  preserving, 
or.in  destroying  it ; whether  my  wishes 
for  immortality  be  the  dictates  of  nature, 
or  the  Language  of  sin.  If  I consider  my 
past  life,  I have  a witness  within  me, 
attesting  that  my  practice  hath  been  less 
. than  my  knowledge,  how  small  soever  the 
latter  hath  been  ; and  that  the  abundant 
depravity  of  my  heart  hath  thickened  the 
darkness  of  my  mind.  If  I consider  fu- 
turity, I think  1 discover  thro’  many  thick 
clouds  a future  state ; my  reason  suggests, 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  hath  not  given 
me  a soul  so  sublime  it)  thought,  and  so 
expansive  in  desire,  merely  to  move  in  this 
little  orb  ft  r a mooicut : but  this  is  no- 
thing but  conjecture ; and,  if  there  be 
another  economy  alter  this,  should  I be 
less  miserable  than  I am  here  ? One  mo- 
ment 1 hope  for  annihilation,  the  next  I 
shudder  with  the  fear  of  bring  annihilated ; 
my  thoughts  and  desires  are  at  wav  with 
each  other ; they  rise,  they  resist,  they  de- 
stroy one  another.  Such  is  the  dying 
Heathen.  It  a few  exrmplrs  of  those, 
who  have  died  otherwise, be  adduced,  they 
ought  not  to  be  urged  in  evidence  against 
what  we  hare  advanced ; for  they  are  rare, 
and  very  probably  deceptive,  their  outward 
tranquillity  being  only  a concealment  of 
trouble  within.  Trouble  is  the  greater 
for  confinement  within,  and  for  an  affected 
appearance  without.  As  we  ought  not  to 
be.icTe  that  philosophy  hath  rendered  men 
insensible  of  pain,  because  some  philoso- 
phers bare  maintained  that  pain  is  no  evil, 
and  hare  seemed  to  triumph  over  it : so 
pat  her  ought  we  to  believe,  that  it  hath 
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disarmed  death  in  regard  to  the  disciple* 
of  natural  religion,  because  some  have 
affirmed,  tlrat  death  is  not  an  object  of 
fiar.  After  all,  if  some  Hagans  enjoyed 
a real  tranquillity  at  death,  it  was  a 
groundless  tranquillity,  to  which  rcaioh 
contributed  nothing  at  all. 

O ! how  differently  do  Christians  die ! 
How  doth  revealed  religion  triumph  over 
the  religion  of  nature  in  this  respect  1 May 
each  of  our  hearers  be  a new  evidence  of 
this  article  1 The  whole,  that  troubles  an 
expiring  Heathen,  revives  a Christian  in 
his  dying  bed. 

Thus  speaks  the  dying  Christian.  When 
I consider  the  awful  symptoms  of  death, 
and  the  violent  agonies  of  dissolving  na- 
ture, thej'  appear  to  me  as  medical  prepa- 
rations, sharp,  but  salutary  ; they  are  ne- 
cessary to  detach  me  from  life,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  remains  of  inward  depravity  from 
me.  Beside,  I shall  not  be  abandoned  to 
my  own  frailly;  but  my  patience  and  con- 
stancy will  be  proportional  to  my  suffer- 
ings, and  that  powerful  arm,  which  hath 
supported  me  through  life,  will  uphold 
me  under  the  pressure  of  death.  If  I 
consider  my  sins,  many  as  they  arc,  I am 
invulnerable ; for  I go  to  a tribunal  of 
mercy,  where  God  is  reconciled,  and  jus- 
tice is  satisfied.  If  I consider  my  body, 
I perceive,  I am  putting  off  a mean  and 
corruptible  habit,  and  putting  on  robes  of 
glory.  Fall,  fall  ye  imperfect  senses,  ye 
frail  organs ; fall,  house  of  clay,  into  your 
original  dust ; ye  will  be  " sown  in  cor- 
ruption, but  raised  in  incorruption  ; sown 
iu  dishonour,  but  raised  in  glory ; sown 
in  weakness,  but  raised  in  power.”  If  I 
consider  my  soul,  it  is  passing,  I sec,  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  I shall  carry  with 
me  that,  which  thinks  and  reflects.  I 
shall  carry  with  me  the  delicacy  of  taste, 
the  harmony  of  sounds,  the  beauty  of  co- 
lours, tire  fragrance  of  odoriferous  smells. 
I shall  surmount  heaven  and  earth,  nature 
and  all  terrestrial  things,  and  my  ideas  of 
all  their  beauties  will  multiply  and  ex- 
pand. If  I consider  the  future  economy, 
to  which  I go,  I have,  I own,  very  inade- 
quate notions  of  it ; but  my  incapacity  is 
(he  ground  of  rny  expectation.  Could  I 
perfectly  comprehend  it,  it  would  argue 
its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  present 
objects  of  my  senses,  or  its  minute  pro- 
portion of  the  present  operations  of  my 
mind.  If  worldly  dignities  and  grandeurs, 
if  accumulated  treasures, if  the  enjoyments 
of  the  most  refined  voluptuousness,  were  to 
S 3 represeut 
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represent  to  roe  celestial  fetidly,  I should 
suppose,  th.it,  partaking  of  their  nature, 
they  partook  of  their  vanity.  But,  if  no- 
thing here  can  represent  the  future  stale, 
it  is  because  that  state  surpassed!  every 
other.  My  ardour  is  incrc.io  d by  ray  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  it.  My  knowle  tge, 
and  virtue,  I know,  will  be  perfected  j I 
know  I shall  comprehend  truth,  and  obey 
order;  I know  I shall  be  tree  ft  mu  all 
evils,  and  in  possession  of  all  good ; I 
shall  be  present  with  God,  I know,  and 
with  all  the  happy  spirits  who  surround 
lii>  throne;  and  this  perfect  stale,  lam 
lure,  will  continue  for  ever  and  ever. 

Such  are  the  all-sullicieiit  supports, 
which  revealed  religion  affords  against  the 
fear  of  death.  Such  are  the  meiliiatiuns  of 
a dying  Christian;  not  of  one,  w !.o-c  v,  hole 
Christianity  consists  of  dry  S]KCulati..iis, 
w hich  have  no  influence  over  his  practice; 
"but  ol  one  who  applies  his  knowledge  to 
relieve  the  real  w ants  of  his  life. 

Christianity,  then,  we  have  seen,  is  su- 
peiior  to  natural  religion,  in  these  lour  re- 
spects. To  theic  we  will  add  a few  more 
reflections,  in  farther  evidence  of  the  su- 
poi  unity  of  revealed  religion  to  the  reli- 
gion of  nature. 

] . The  ideas  of  the  ancient  philosopher! 
concerning  natural  religion,  were  not  col- 
lected into  a body  of  doctrine.  One  philo- 
sopher had  one  idea,  another  studious  man 
had  another  idea;  ideas  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue.  therefore,  lay  disprru  d.  Who  doth 
not  seethe  pre-eminence  of  revelation,  on 
this  article?  No  human  capacity  either 
bath  been,  or  would  evrr  have  been erju.il 
to  the  noble  conception  of  a perfect  body 
ei  truth.  Therein  no  genius  so  narrow,  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  {imposing  some  clear 
truth,  some  cscellenl  maxim:  hut  to  lay 
down  principles,  and  to  perceive  at  once 
a chain  of  consequences,  the»c  arc  the  ef- 
fort- of  great  geniuses  ; this  capability  is 
philosophica,  perfection.  If  this  axiom 
be  i icontcuiule,  what  a fountain  of  wis- 
dom doe*  the  system  of  Christ'  mity  ar- 
gue ! It  repicsents  us,  in  one  lovely  body, 
of  pierfcct  symmetry,  all  llir  ideas,  that 
we  have  rnuuieratcd.  One  idea  sup- 
pose! ti  another  idea ; and  the  w hole  is 
united  in  a manner  so  compact,  that  u is 
imp>  wsible  to  alter  one  particle  without 
del  icing  tin  beauty  of  all. 

2.  Pagan  philosophers  never  bad  a sys- 
tem of  natuia  religion  comparable  witlt 
lli.ii  of  modi  IT.  philosophers,  although  the 
latter  gloiy  in  liicir  coutcu.pt  of  revela- 


tion. Modern  philosophers  have  derived 
llic  clearest  and  best  parts  of  tlreir  systems 
from  the  very  revelation,  which  they  a fleet 
to  dexpi-c.  \Ve  grant,  the  doctrines  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  of  Providence,  and 
of  a future  stale,  arc  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  light  of  reason.  A man,  who  s lion  Id 
pursue  rational  tracks  of  knowledge  10  his 
utrnn.t  power,  wuuld  di -cover,  uc  own, 
all  these  doctrines:  but  it  is  one  tiling  to 
grout,  that  these  doctrines  qrc conformable 
to  riasou:  audit  is  another  to  affirm,  that 
reason  actually  discovered  them,  ll  is  one 
thing  fo  allow,  that  a man,  who  should 
pursue  rational  tracks  of  knowledge  In  his 
utmost  power,  would  discover  all  these 
doctrines : and  it  is  another  to  pretend, 
tli.it  any  man  hath  pursued  these  tracks  to 
the  util  o-t,  aud  halli  actually  discovered 
them.  It  uas  the  go-pel  that  taught  man- 
kind the  use  of  their  reason.  It  was  the 
gospel,  that  assisted  men  to  form  a body  of 
n.iiural  religion.  Modi  rn  philosophers 
avail  tl  caiseUcsof  these  aids;  they  form 
a body  of  natural  rdigiou  by  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  and  then  tin  y attribute  to  their 
own  penetration  what  they  derive  from 
foreign  aid. 

3.  \Vliat  was  most  rational  in  the  natu- 
ral religion  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  was 
mixed  with  fancies  and  dreams.  There 
was  not  a single  philosopher,  who  did  not 
a'l opt  sonic  absurdity,  and  commnnic3lc 
it  to  his  disciples.  < file  taught,  that  every 
bring  was  animated  with  a |<anicnlarscul, 
andonthisalisuid  hi  pothesishe  pretended 
to account  for  all  the  phrenomcna  of  nature. 
Another  took  every  star  for  a god,  and 
thought  the  soul  a vap  or,  that  pa-sed  from 
one  body  to  another,  expiating  in  the  body 
of  a I cast  the  sins  that  were  committed  in 
that  ol  a man.  One  attributed  the  crea- 
tion ot  tlie  world  to  a blind  eltra.ee,  and 
the  government  of  all  events  in  it  to  an  in- 
violable fate.  Another  affirmed  ihc  eler- 
nity  of  the  world,  mid  said,  llicrc  was  no 
period  in  elci nily,  in  which  hcavm  and 
earth, ualurcaud  elements,  were  noivisible. 
Onus, id,  every  thing  is  uncertain;  we  are 
not  sine  of  nut  own  existence;  the  distinc- 
tion between  just  aud  unjust,  virtue  and 
vice,  is  fanciful,  and  bath  no  real  founda- 
tion in  the  ualure  of  things.  Anoihtrmadc 
matter  equal  to  God;  and  maintained,  that 
it  i oucurrcd  with  tlicSuprctne  liemgin  the 
fbi  mutton  of  the  universe.  One  took  the 
w orld  for  a prodigious  body,  of  which  lie 
thought  God  was  the  soul.  Another  af- 
firmed the  materiality  of  the  soul,  and  at- 
tributed 
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Iribntrd  to  matter  the  famltirs  of  thinking 
*ixl  reasoning.  Some  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  intervention  of 
Providence  j anti  pretend'  d,  that  an  infi- 
nite number  of  particle*  of  mailer,  indi- 
visible, and  tndestruclible,  revt  tvrd  iit  the 
universe ; that  Irom  their  fortuitous  con- 
course arose  the  present  world  -.  that  in  all 
this  there  was  no  design ; that  the  feet 
were  not  formed  for  walking,  the  eyes  for 
seeing,  nor  the  hands  for  handling.  The 
gospel  is  light  without  darkness  It  hath 
nothing  mean  ; nothing  false  ; nothing 
that  doth  not  bear  the  characters  ot  that 
wisdom,  from  which  it  proceeds. 

4.  What  was  pure  in  the  natural  reli- 
gion of  the  Heathens  was  not  known,  nor 
could  be  known  to  any  but  philosophers. 
The  common  peoplr  were  incapable  of 
that  penetration  ami  labour,  which  the 
investigating  of  truth,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing it  from  tiiat  falsehood,  in  which  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  had  enveloped  it,  re- 
tjoired.  A mediocrity  of  genius.  I allow, 
is  sufficient  for  die  purpose  of  interring  a 
part  of  those  consetpjcncc*  from  the  winks 
ot'  nature,  of  which  we  form  tlve  body  of 
natural  religion  : but  none,  hut  geniuses 
of  the  first  order,  arc  capable  of  kenning 
those  distant  conscip  ernes,  wbic  i arc  in- 
fold il  in  darkness.  The  hulk  of  mankind 
wanted  a short  way.  proportional  to  evrry 
mind.  They  wanted  an  authority,  the  in- 
fallibility of  which  all  mankind  might 
easily  see.  They  watitrd  a revelation, 
founded  on  evidence,  plain  and  obvious 
to  ail  ihe  world.  Philosophers  couid  not 
shew  the  world  snch  a short  way  : but 
revelation  batli  shewrrl  it.  No  philoso- 
pher could  assume  the  authority,  neces- 
sary to  establish  such  a way : it  became 
God  alone  to  dictate  in  sndi  a manner, 
and  m revelation  Ik  hath  done  it.  - 

• Saurin. 

1 UJO.  The  C'H/itl  superior  In  the  Writings 
uj  the  Heathen*  in  thntvry. 

Objection  tn  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If 
Christ  were  the  Sot  of  God,  and  his  apos- 
tles inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ami  the 
Scriptures  were  God  s Word,  they  would 
excel  all  otlicr  men  ami  writings  in  all  true 
rational  worth  and  excellency  ■,  whereas 
Aristotle  cxcritcih  them  in  logic  mid  phi- 
losophy, and  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in 
orato-r,  and  Seneca  in  ingenious  expres- 
sion t of  morality,  Ac. 

Answer.  You  may  as  well  argue,  that 
AristiXie  was  no  wiser  than  a minstrel,  be- 


cause he  could  not  fiddle  so  well ; or  than 
a painter,  because  he  could  not  limn  so 
well ; or  than  a harlot,  because  be  could 
not  dress  himself  so  peatly.  Mrans  are 
to  be  estimated  according  to  their  fitness 
for  their  ends.  Christ  himself  excelled  all 
mankind,  in  all  truo  prrfci  lions  j and  yet 
it  became  bim  not  to  exercise  all  men’s 
arts,  to  sliew  that  hcrxccl'eth  tbera.  He 
came  not  into  the  world  to  teach  men 
architecture,  navigation,  medicine,  astro- 
nomy. grammar,  music,  lo^ic,  rhetoric, 
&c.  and  therefore  shewed  not  his  skill  in 
these.  The  world  had  sufficient  helps 
and  means  for  these  in  nature.  It  was  to 
save  men  from  sin  and  hell,  and  bring 
them  to  pardon,  holiness,  and  heaven,  that 
Christ  wa*  incarnate,  and  that  the  apos- 
tles were  inspired,  and  the  beriptures 
written  : and  to  be  filled  to  these  ends, 
is  the  excellency  to  he  expected  in  them  : 
aud  in  this  they  excel  all  persons  and 
writings  in  the  world.  As  God  doth  not 
syllogize  or  know  by  our  imperfect  way 
of  ratiocination,  but  yet  knotvetb  all  things 
better  than  syllogizers  do ; so  Christ  bath 
a more  high  and  excellent  kind  of  logic 
and  oratory,  and  a more  apt  and  spiritual 
and  powerful  style,  than  Aristotle,  De- 
mi istiieues.  Cicero,  or  Seneca.  He  shewed 
not  that  skill  in  methodical  healing,  which 
ifyppoeiates  and  Galen  shewed  ; but  be 
shewed  more  and  better  skill,  when  he 
could  heal  with  a word,  and  raise  the 
dead,  and  had  the  power,  of  life  and  death ; 
to  did  he  bring  more  convincing  evidence 
than  Aristotle,  and  persuaded  more  pow- 
erfully than  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  And 
though  this  kind  of  formal  learning  wa* 
below  him,  and  below  the  inspired  mes- 
sengers ot  his  Gospel,  yet  his  inferior 
servants  (an  Aquinas,  a Scot  us , anOckam, 
a Sraliger.  a Hamm,  a Gassendus)  do 
march  or  excel  the  old  philosophers,  and 
abundance  of  Christians  ctjualixe  or  excel 
a Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  iu  the  truest 
oratory.  Harter. 

§ 191.  Ohrnriltee  in  the  Scriptures  no 
Prtxf  rtf  their  not  being  genuine. 

That  there  arc  obscurities  and  difficul- 
ties in  Holy  Writ,  is  acknowledged  by  all 
persons  that  are  conversant  in  tiie  Sacred 
Volume.  And  truly,  if  we  consider  things 
aright,  we  shall  find,  this  is  not  unworthy 
either  of  God  or  of  his  Holy  Word.  Not 
of  God  himself,  who  indited  the  sacred 
Scripture* ; for  bo  hath  most  wisely  or- 
dered, that  there  should  be  some  tilings  ob- 
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•cure  and  mysterious  in  them,  to  create  a 
becoming  reverence,  and  to  let  us  know, 
that  these  writings  arc  not  panned  alter 
an  ordinary  manner.  T hese  clouds  and 
darkness  are  suitable  to  the  majesty  of 
Heaven ; they  are  proper  to  beget  in  us 
humility,  and  mean  thoughts  of  our- 
selves, to  convince  us  of  the  shallowness 
of  our  intellects,  to  shew  us  how  short  - 
sighted  wc  are,  to  give  check  to  our  pre- 
sumption, to  (plash  our  towering  conceits 
of  our  knowledge,  to  supersede  our  vain 
boasting,  to  repel  our  vaunting  pride  and 
insolence.  They  arc  serviceable  also  to  re- 
buke our  sloth  and  negligence,  to  provoke 
our  care  and  study,  and  to  rxt  ite  our  ut- 
most diligence.  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Gnd 
So  exercise  the  understandings  of  men, 
and  to  make  trial  of  their  industry  by 
these  dilhcult  passages  which  oerur  in 
Scripture.  If  all  places  were  easy,  this 
book  would  be  liable  to  contempt,  amt 
there  would  be  no  room  left  for  our  dili- 
gent search  and  inquiry.  But  now  at  every 
reading  of  it,  we  still  find  something  to 
employ  our  understandings  afresh,  and  to 
improve  our  most  inquisitive  faculties. 
Here  our  minds  may  be  perpetually  bu- 
lled; here  is  enough  to  entertain  our 
greatest  leisure  and  most  earnest  study. 
Here  arc  many  mysteries  to  be  unfolded, 
many  depths  to  be  fathomed,  many  abstru- 
sities, both  in  the  things  ami  in  the  words 
that  convey  the  notice  of  them  to  our  minds, 
to  be  discovered ; so  that  to  the  greatest 
student  and  most  ambitious  inquirer,  that 
will  happen  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  saith 
in  another  case,  " When  a man  hath  done, 
“ then  he  beginneth."  Here  are  not  only 
fords  and  shallows  which  wc  may  easily 
wade  through,  but  here  are  impassable 
depths  and  abysses.  It  hath  seemed  good 
to  the  wise  Governor  of  the  world,  that 
there  should  he  in  the  Holy  Scripture  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  that  hereby 
the  excellency  of  these  sacred  writings 
might  appeal',  and  that  by  this  means  it 
might  be  seen  of  what  universal  u-.e  they 
are  : tor  those  places  which  are  plain  and 
clear,  are  fitted  to  ordinary  capacities,  and 
those  other  pinions  which  arc  deep  and 
intricate,  arc  the  proper  entertainment  of 
the  learned  ; and  thus  the  whole  book  is 
calculated  lor  the  general  benefit  of  all. 
bt.-  Chrysostom  halii  summed  it  up  thus 
very  briefly : All  passages  in  Scripture 
ore  not  plain  and  perspicuous,  lest  we 
should  be  laav ; nor  arr  nil  obscure,  lest 
we  should  despond.  T his  excellent  tem- 


pering of  the  Sacred  Writ  is  a high  com* 
roendadon  of  it,  and  is  no  other  than  the 
wise  contrivance  of  Heaven. 

And  as  ibis  obscurity  of  some  part*  of 
Scripture  Ls  r.ot  unworthy  of  God  himself, 
so  neither  is  it  any  disparagement  to  hij 
sacred  word.  For  we  must  know,  that 
this  difficulty  liappens  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  things  themselves,  which  are 
h-  rc  recorded.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  but 
that  some  portions  of  Scripture  must  be 
dark  and  obscure,  and  consequently  must 
labour  under  di demit  and  contrary  expo- 
sitions. because  they  were  w ritten  so  long 
ago.  and  contain  in  them  so  many  old  cus- 
toms and  usages,  so  many  relations  con- 
cerning different  people,  so  many  and  va- 
rious idioms  of  tongues,  such  diversity  of 
ancient  expressions,  law  s,  and  manners  of 
all  nations  in  thr  world.  It  is  uu reasonable 
to  rxp'ct  that  we  should  exactly  under- 
stand ail  these.  It  is  ndt  to  he  wondered 
nt,  ili.it  these  occasion  doubts,  difficulties, 
mistakes.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  being 
ignorant  of  some  of  these,  is  no  blemish, 
citlier  to  the  sacred  writings,  or  to  the  per- 
sons who  read  and  study  them.  Suppose 
1 do  not  know  what  the  house  of  A sup- 
pirn  is,  1 Citron  xxvi.  IS;  or  what  kind 
of  trees  the  Almug  or  Algura  trees  are, 

1 Kings,  x.  12;  I Chro».  xx  8 ; or  who 
are  meant  by  the  Gammadim,  F.zck.xxvii. 

1 1 . What  though  I am  not  so  well  skilled 
in  the  Jewish  modes  and  fashions,  as  to 
tell  what  kind  of  w omen's  ornament  the 
housrs  of  the  soul  are,  in  Is.  iii.  20  ; or 
what  particular  idols  or  Pagan  deities  Gad 
and  \lrni  are,  ls.  Kv.  11  ; or  which  of 
the  heathen  gods  is  meant  by  Chiun  or 
Rrmphan,  Amos,  v.  26;  Acts,  vii.  43. 
home  of  the  most  learned  expositors  and 
critics  have  confessed  their  ignorance  as  to 
these  pi  ices  of  Scripture;  particularly  upon 
thr  la-t  of  ihern  our  profound  antiquary, 
Seldcn,  hath  these  despairing  words: 
For  my  part,  I perceive  my  hlindoesx  to 
be  stKh,  that  I can  see  nothing  at  all! 
And  to  the  -.true  purpose  tliis  admirable 
person  speaks  concerning  several  other 
passages  in  Scripture,  as  of  N hroc,  N er- 
gs], and  other  idols  mentioned  there,  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  which  names  are 
hid  from  us.  Many  other  reasons  might 
be.  alleged  of  the  real  or  seeming  difficul- 
ty of  some  places,  namely,  the  sublimity 
of  the  matter,  the  ambiguity  and  diffe- 
rent significations  of  the  words,  the  in- 
advertency  of  expositors,  and  sometimes 
their  unskilfulncss,  and  ottemimes  their 
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%ilful  designing  to  pervert  the  words,  in 
order  to  the  maintaining  some  opinions  or 
praetkes  which  (hey  adhere  to.  But  no 
man  of  a sedate  mind  and  reason  can  think, 
that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  dispa- 
ragrd  by  these  difficulties  and  mistakes ; 
for  they  are  not  arguments  of  the  Scrip- 
ture's imperfection,  but  of  man's.  Brsidt  s, 
these  obscurities,  which  arc  accompanied 
with  the  various  wavs  of  rendering  some 
expressions,  and  determining  the  sense,  are 
no  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  this  holj 
book,  because  in  matters  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, which  arc  the  main  things  we  art 
concerned  in,  and  for  which  tin  Bible  was 
chiefly  writ,  these  writings  arc  plain  and 
intelligible.  All  necessary  aud  fundamen- 
tal points  of  religion  are  set  down  here  in 
such  expressions  as  are  suitable  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  most  simple  and  vulgar. 
God  hath  graciously  condescended  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  meanest  and  most  un- 
learned. by  speaking  to  litem  in  these  w rit- 
ings after  the  manner  of  meu,  anti  by  pro- 
pounding the  greatest  mysteries  in  a latni- 
liar  style  and  way.  The  Scripture,  so  for 
as it  relates  to  our  belief  and  practice,  is 
very  easy  and  plain,  yea,  much  plainer  than 
the  glosses  and  comments  upon  it  often- 
times are.  In  a word,  most  of  the  places 
of  Scripture  call  not  for  an  interpreter,  but 
a praetiser.  As  for  other  passages,  which 
arc  obscure  and  intricate,  but  which  are 
very  few  in  respect  of  those  that  are  plain, 
they  were  designed,  as  hath  been  already 
■nggcstrd,  to  employ  our  more  inquisitive 
and  elaborate  thoughts,  and  to  whet  our 
Industry  in  the  studying  of  this  holy  vo- 
lume ; that  at  last,  when  wc  have  the  hap- 
piness of  retrieving  the  lost  sense  of  live 
words,  and  restoring  tliem  to  their  genuine 
meaning,  wc  may  the  more  prize  our  ac- 
quest which  bath  co«t  us  some  pains.  Or, 
if  after  all  our  attempts  we  cannot  reach 
the  true  meaning,  wc  have  reason  to  en- 
tertain reverend  thoughts  of  those  difficult 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  worthy  of  the  divine 
Enditer,  though  our  weak  minds  cannot 
comprehend  them.  If  human  authors  de- 
light to  darken  their  writings  sometimes, 
and  it  is  accounted  no  blemish,  surely  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
tiered  and  inspired  style  are  rather  an  en- 
hancement than  a diminution  of  its  excel- 
lency. Shall  we  not  think  it  fit  to  deal  as 
fiirly  with  the  sacred  code,  as  Socrates 
did  with  Heraclitus'  writings,  that  is,  not 
only  pronounce  so  much  as  wc  understand 


of  them  to  be  excellent  and  admirable, 
but  believe  also,  that  what  we  do  not  un- 
derstand is  so  too  ? It  is  certainly  an  un- 
deniable truth,  that  neither  the  wisdom  of 
God,  nor  the  credit  of  tills  inspired  book, 
are  impaired  by  any  difficulties  wc  find  ;u 
it.  Edvards. 

§ 192.  The  Bihlr  superior  to  all  other 

Books. 

In  what  other  writings  can  we  descry 
those  excellencies  which  we  find  in  the 
Bible  ? None  of  (Item  can  equal  it  in  an- 
tiquity : for  the  first  penman  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scripture  hath  the  start  of  all  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  historians,  and  is  ab- 
solutely the  andantes!  writer  extant  in  the 
world.  No  writings  are  equal  to  these  of 
the  Bible,  if  we  mention  only  tin*  stock 
of  human  learning  contained  tit  them. 
Here  linguists  and  philologists  may  find 
that  which  is  to  lie  found  no  whore  else. 
Here  rhetoricians  and  orators  may  be  en- 
tertained with  a more  lofty  eloquence, 
with  a choicer  composure  of  words,  aud 
with  a greater  variety  of  style,  than  any 
other  w liters  can  a fiord  them.  Here  is  a 
book,  where  more  is  understood  than  ex- 
pressed, where  words  are  few,  but  the 
sense  is  lull  and  redundant.  No  books 
equal  this  in  authority,  because  it  is  the 
Word  of  God  himself,  and  dictated  by  an 
unerring  Spirit,  ltexceisallother  writings 
in  the  excellency  of  Its  matter,  which  ts 
the  highest,  noblest,  and  worthiest,  and  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  mankind.  Lastly, 
the  Scriptures  transcend  all  other  writings 
in  their  power  and  efficacy. 

Wherefore,  with  great  seriousness  and 
importunity,  I request  the  reader  that  he 
would  entertain  such  tlvoughts  and  persua- 
sions as  these,  that  Biblc-leaming  is  the 
highest  accomplishment,  that  this  book  it 
tltc  most  valuable  of  any  upon  earth,  that 
here  is  a library  in  one  single  volume,  that 
this  alone  is  sufficient  for  us,  though  all 
the  libraries  iu  the  world  were  destroyed. 

Hid. 

§ I93.  All  Ike  Religious  Knowledge  in 

the  Itorld  derived  from  Revelation. 

Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  wor- 
ship, arc  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying 
flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  posterity 
of  Noah ; and  our  modem  philosophers, 
nay,  and  some  of  our  philosophising  divines, 
have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that  by 
their  force,  mankind  has  been  able  to  find 
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out  that  there!*  one  supreme  agent  orin- 
tellcc'u.il  l’  mg  which  wc  call  God  ; that 
pr..iv  anil  prayer  arc  his  due  worship  t 
mid  lli  n 't  of  those  dedociovtits,  which 
I am  ronti'Vnt  are  the  remote  rflccls  ot' 
revelation.  and  unattainable  by  our  dis- 
course. I ira  an  as  simply  considered,  and 
wit!.  • the  benefit  of  divine  illumination. 
So  that  v.  i have  not  lifted  up  ourselves  to 
God  by  t:it-  weak  pillions  ol  our  reason, 
but  he  has  been  pleased  to  descend  In  us; 
and  w hat  N crates  -aid  of  him,  what  Plato 
writ,  and  the  rest  ol  the  Heathen  philo- 
sophers ol  ver.il  nations,  is  all  no  move- 
than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  alter  the 
sttn  of  it  w s set  in  the  race  of  Noah. 
That  tin  s something  above  us,  some 
principle  nt  niction,  our  reason  ean  appre- 
hend, though  it  cannot  discover  what  it  is 
hy  its  ■ ti  virtue.  And  indeed  'lis  very 
improbable,  that  wc,  who  by  the  strength 
ol  our  f unities,  cannot  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  any  bring,  not  so  much  ns 
of  mu  own.  should  be  able  to  find  out  by 
them  that  Supreme  Nature,  which  we 
rannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it 
is  infinite  ; as  if  infinite  were  definable, 
or  infinity  a subject  for  our  narrow  uiider- 
alnndin ■;  J lay  who  would  prove  religion 
by  reason,  do  hut  weaken  the  cause  which 
they  endeavour  to  support.  It  is  to  lake 
away  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  prop 
it  only  with  n twig ; it  iB  to  design  a tower 
like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  pos- 
aible,  as  it  is  nut,  to  reach  heaven,  would 
come  to  nothing  by  the  confusion  of  the 
workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a 
several  w ay  ; impotently  conceited  of  his 
own  model,  and  of  his  own  materials. 
Reason  is  always  striving,  always  at  a 
loss ; and  i t necessity  it  must  so  come  to 
pass,  \ih:!>  it  is  exercised  about  that  which 
is  not  its  proper  object.  let  usbeeontrnt 
at  Inst  to  know  Grid  by  his  own  methods  ; 
at  least  so  much  ol  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  u-  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  To 
apprehend  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
is  all  our  rt  .won  has  to  do ; for  all  beyond 
it  is  the  wink  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal 
of  Heaven  impressed  upon  our  human 
understanding.  Dryiten. 

tj  l yd.'  Tiii ■ li'ealnest  of  Infills,  with  the 
Unleliever'x  Creed. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc's 
posthumous  works  has  given  new  life  and 
spirit  to  lire- thinking.  We  seem  at  pre- 
sent to  be  endeavouring  to  unlearu  our 
catechism,  with  all  that  wc  hare  been 


taught  about  religion,  in  order  to  model 
our  faith  to  lire  fashion  of  liis  lordship’s 
system.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do, 
km  to  throw  away  our  Bibles,  tarn  the 
churches  into  theatres,  and  rejoice  that  an 
art  of  parliament  now  in  force,  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  clergy 
by  transportation.  I was  in  hopes  the 
extraordinary  price  of  those  volumes 
would  have  confined  their  influence  to 
persons  of  quality.  As  they  are  placed 
above  extreme  indigence  and  absolute 
want  of  bread,  their  loose  tuitions  would 
have  carried  them  no  farther  than  cheat- 
ing at  catds,  or  perhaps  plundering  their 
country  : but  if  these  opinions  spread 
among  the  vulgar,  we  shall  be  knocked 
down  at  noon-day  in  our  street-,  and  no- 
thing will  go  forward  but  robberies  and 
murders. 

The  instances  I have  lately  seen  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
make  me  fear,  they  are  going  to  be  as 
fashionable  and  as  wicked  as  their  bet- 
ters. I went  the  other  night  to  the  Robin 
Hood,  where  it  is  usual  lor  ihc  advocates 
against  religion  to  assemble  and  openly 
avow  their  infidelity.  One  of  tbe  ques- 
tions lor  the  night  was,  Whether  lord 
Bulingbrcke  had  not  done  greater  service* 
to  mankind  by  his  writings,  than  tbe 
apostles  or  evangelists  ? — As  this  society 
is  eliiefly  composed  of  lawyer's  clerks, 
petty  tradesmen,  and  the  lowest  mecha- 
nics, I was  at  first  surprized  at  such 
amazing  erudition  among  them.  Tobind, 
Hilda],  C ollins,  Chubb,  and  Mandcvilie, 
they  seemed  to  have  got  by  heart.  A 
shoemaker  harangued  his  five  minutes 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  teuets  main- 
tained hy  land  Uolinghroke ; but  I soon 
found  that  his  readii  g bad  not  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  idea  of  a patriot  king, 
which  he  hail  mistaken  for  a glorious  sys- 
tem of  tree-thinking.  I could  not  hrlp 
smiling  at  another  of  the  company,  w ho 
look  pains  to  shew  his  disbelief  of  the 
gospel  by  unx, 'linling  the  apostles,  and 
catling  them  hy  no  other  title  than  plain 
Paul  or  plain  Peter.  The  proceedings  of 
tins  society  have  indeed  almost  induced 
me  to  wish  that  (like  the  Human  Catho- 
lics) they  were  not  permitted  to  read  the 
Bible,  rather  than  that  they  should  read 
it  only  to  abuse  it. 

I have  frequently  heard  many  wis* 
tradesmen  settling  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  our  faith  over  a pint  of  beer.  A 
baker  took  occasion  from  Canning's  aflair 
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to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  nian  might  live  by  bread  alone, 
at  least  that  woman  might ; tor  else,  said 
he,  how  could  the  girl  have  been  sup- 
ported for  a whole  month  by  a few  bard 
trusts  r in  answer  to  this,  a barber-sur- 
geon set  forth  the  improbability  of  that 
story ; and  thence  inferred,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  our  Saviour  to  have  fasted 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness.  I lately 
beard  a midshipman  swear  that  the  Bible 
was  all  a lie;  for  he  had  sailed  round 
the  world  with  lord  Anson,  and  if  then- 
had  been  any  Ucd  Sea  he  must  have  met 
u ith  it.  I know  a bricklayer,  who,  while 
he  was  working  *by  line  and  rule,  and 
carefully  laying  one  brick  upon  another, 
would  argue  with  a fellow-labourer  that 
the  world  was  made  by  chance;  and  a 
cook,  who  thought  more  of  his  trade  than 
his  Bible,  in  a dispute  concerning  the  mi- 
racles, made  a pleasant  mistake  about  the 
first,  and  gravely  asked  his  antagonist 
whet  he  thought  of  the  supper  at  Cana. 

Ibis  affectation  of  free-tbuikiug  among 
tbr  lower  class  of  people,  it  at  prrseut 
happily  confined  to  the  men.  (Ju  Sun- 
days, while  the  husbands  are  toping  at  the 
alehouse,  the  good  women,  their  wives, 
think  it  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  say 
their  prayers,  bring  home  the  text,  and 
hear  the  children  their  catechism.  But 
our  polite  ladies  arc.  I fear,  in  their  lives 
and  conversations  little  better  than  free- 
thinkers. Going  to  church,  since  it  is 
now  no  longer  the  fashion  to  carry  on  in- 
trigues there,  is  almost  wholly  laid  a ide : 
and  1 verily  believe,  that  nothing  but  ano- 
ther earthquake  can  fill  the  churches  with 
people  of  quality.  The  fair  sex  in  gene- 
ral are  too  thoughtless  to  comrrn  them- 
•elves  in  deep  inquiries  into  matters  of  re- 
ligion. It  it  sufficient  that  they  are  taught 
to  believe  themselves  angels.  It  would 
therefore  be  an  ill  compliment,  white  wc 
talk  of  the  heaven  they  bestow,  to  |»er- 
stude  them  into  the  Mahometan  tiotron, 
that  they  have  no  souls ; though,  perhaps, 
our  tine  geuih  men  may  imagine,  that  by 
convincing  a lady  that  she  has  uo  soul, 
she  will  hie  less  scrupulous  about  the  dis- 
posal ot  her  body. 

Tire  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free- thinkers  in  their  w ritings,  scarce  de- 
serve a serious  refutation ; and  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  answering  I hem  would 
be  to  select  from  their  w orks  all  the  absurd 
and  impraci. cable  notions,  which  they  so 
lUSly  maintain  in  order  to  evade  the  bc- 
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lief  of  the  Christian  religion.  I shall  here 
throw  together  a few  nf  their  principal 
tenets,  under  the  contradictory  title  of 
The  Unlrliever's  Creed. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  God,  hut  that 
matter  is  God,  and  God  is  mailer  ; and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
God  or  no. 

I believe  also,  that  the  world  was  not 
made;  that  the  world  made  itself ; that 
it  had  no  beginning ; that  it  wdl  last  lor 
ever,  work!  without  end, 

I believe  that  a man  is  a beast,  that  the 
soul  is  the  body,  and  ilir  body  is  the  soul ; 
and  that  alter  death  there  is  neither  hotly 
nor  soul. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  religion  ; that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion  • and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural.  1 believe 
not  in  Moses  ; 1 believe,  in  the  first  philo- 
sophy ; 1 believe  not  the  Evangelists;  1 
believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  'lid- 
da!,  Morgan,  Manocville,  Woolston, 
Hobbes,  Shaltesbnry;  1 believe  in  Lord 
iiolingbroke : I believe  not  St.  Paul. 

I believe  not  revelation ; ( believe  in 
tradition;  1 believe  in  the  Talmud ; I 
believe  in  the  Alcoran ; I believe  not  the 
Bible  ; 1 believe  in  Socrates ; I believe  in 
Confucius ; I believe  hi  Sanconiathan;  1 
believe  in  Mabomet ; I believe  uot  in 
Christ. 

Lastly,  1 believe  in  all  unbelief. 

elnonymnau 

k 105.  el  moral  Demonftrfit'nm  of  the 
T>  uth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

This  discourse  of  all  the  disputable*  in 
the  world,  shall  require  the  fewest  things 
to  be  granted ; even  nothing  hot  what 
was  evident;  even  nothing  but  the  very 
subject  of  the  question,  viz.  That  thrre 
was  such  a man  as  Jesus  Christ ; that  he 
protended  such  things,  and  langht  such 
doctrines:  for  he  that  will  prove  these 
things  to  be  from  God,  must  be  allowed 
that  they  were  from  something  or  other. 

But  u is  postulate  1 do  not  ask  for  need, 
bat  for  order’s  sake  and  art ; for  what  the 
histories  of  that  age  reported' as  a public 
affair,  as  one  of  tlie  roost  eminent  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  that  which  made  so 
much  noise,  w;.ich  caused  so  rns ny  changes, 
which  occasioned  so  many  wars,  which 
divided  so  many  hearts,  which  altered  so 
many  families,  which  procured  so  many 
deaths,  which  obtained  vo  many  laws  in 
favour,  and  suffered  so  many  rescripts  in 
the  disfavour,  of  itself;  that  which  was 
• nut 
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not  done  in  a comer,  but  was  thirty-three 
years  and  more  in  acting  ; which  caused 
so  many  seen,  and  was  opposed  by  so  much 
art,  and  so  much  power  that  it  might  not 
grow,  which  filled  the  world  with  noise, 
■which  effected  such  great  changes  in  the 
bodies  of  men  by  curing  the  diseased,  and 
smiting  the  contumacious  or  the  hypo- 
crites, which  dre  ar  so  many  eyes, and  filled 
so  many  tongues,  and  employed  so  many 
pens,  and  was  the  care  and  the  question 
of  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  imd  im- 
mediately after ; that  which  was  consigned 
by  public  acts  and  records  of  courts,  which 
was  in  the  books  of  friends  and  enemies, 
which  came  accompanied  and  remarked 
■with  eclipses  and  stars  and  prodigies  of 
heaven  and  earth  ; that  which  the  Jews, 
even  in  spite  and  against  their  wills  con- 
fessed, and  which  the  witty  adversaries  in- 
tending to  overthrow,  could  never  so  much 
fes  challenge  of  want  of  truth  in  the  matter 
of  fact  and  story  ; that  which  they  who 
arc  infinitely  concerned  that  it  should  not 
be  believed,  or  more,  that  it  had  never 
been,  do  yet  only  labour  to  make  it  appear 
not  to  have  been  divine  : certainly,  this 
thing  is  so  ceitain  that  it  was,  that  the  de- 
fenders of  it  need  not  account  it  a kind- 
ness to  have  it  presupposed  ; for  never  was 
there  any  story  in  the  world  that  had  so 
many  degrees  of  credibility,  as  the  story 
of  the  person,  life,  and  death,  of  Jesus 
Christ  ; and  if  he  had  not  been  a true 
prophet,  yrt  that  he  was  in  the  world,  and 
laid  and  did  such  things,  cannot  be  denied j 
for  even  concerning  Mahomet  we  make 
no  question  but  he  was  in  the  world,  and 
led  a great  part  of  mankind  after  him,  and 
what  was  less  proved  we  infinitely  be- 
lieve : end  what  all  men  say,  and  no  man 
denies,  and  was  notorious  m itself,  of  this 
we  may  make  further  inquiries  whether 
it  was  all  that  which  it  pretended  ; for 
that  it  did  make  pretences  and  was  in  the 
world,  needs  no  more  probation. 

But  now,  whether  JesusChrist  was  sent 
from  God  and  delivered  the  will  of  God, 
we  are  to  take  accounts  from  all  the 
things  of  the  wotld  which  were  on  him, 
or  about  him,  or  from  him. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

t 196.  Considerations  respecting  the  Ter- 
sest of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  Consider,  first,  hU  person : be  was 
foretold  by  all  the  prophets : he,  1 say, 
for  that  appears  by  the  event,  and  the 
correspondencies  of  their  sayings  to  tills 


person : he  was  described  by  infallible 
charactemras,  which  did  fit  him,  and  did 
never  fit  any  but  him  j for,  when  he  was 
born,  then  was  the  fulnevs  of  time,  and 
theMessias  was  expected  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  did  appear,  which  gave  occasion  to 
many  of  the  godly  then  to  wait  for  him, 
and  to  hope  to  live  till  the  time  of  his  re- 
velation : and  they  did  so,  and  with  a spi- 
rit of  prophecy,  which  their  own  nation 
did  confess  and  honour,  glorified  God  at 
the  revelation ; and  the  most  excellent 
and  devout  persons  that  were  conspicuous 
for  their  piety  did  then  rejoice  in  him, 
and  confess  him  ; and  the  expectation  of 
him  at  that  time  was  so  public  and  fa- 
mous , that  it  gave  occasion  to  divers  im- 
postors to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  prr?  nding  to  be  the  Messias ; but 
not  only  the  predictions  of  the  time,  and 
the  perfect  synchronisms,  did  point  him 
out,  but  at  his  birth  a strange  star  appeared, 
which  guided  certain  Levantine  princes 
and  sages  to  the  inquiry  after  him  : a 
strange  star,  which  had  an  irregular  place 
and  an  irregular  motion,  that  came  by  de- 
sign, and  acted  by  counsel,  the  counsel  of 
the  Almighty  Guide,  it  moved  from  place 
to  place,  till  it  stood  just  over  the  house 
where  the  babe  did  sleep;  a star,  of  which 
the  Heathen  knew  much,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him ; a star,  which  Calcidius 
affirmed  to  have  signified  the  di  scent  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man ; a star,  that 
guided  the  wise  Chaldees  to  worship  him 
with  gifts  (as  the  same  disciples  of  Plato 
does  affirm,  and)  as  the  holy  Scripture* 
deliver ; and  this  star  could  be  no  secret; 
it  troubled  all  the  country  : it  put  Herod 
upon  strange  arts  of  security  for  his  king- 
dom ; it  effected  a sad  tragedy  accidentally, 
for  it  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  little 
babes  in  the  city,  and  voisinage  cf  Beth- 
lehem : but  the  birth  of  this  young  child, 
which  was  thus  glorified  by  a star,  was 
also  signified  by  an  angel,  and  was  ef- 
fected by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  a 
manner  which  was  in  itself  supernatural ; 
a virgin  was  his  mother,  and  God  was  his 
father,  and  Isis  beginning  was  miraculous  ; 
and  this  matter  of  his  birth  of  a virgin 
was  proved  to  an  interested  and  jraloua 
person,  even  to  Joseph,  the  supposed  fa- 
ther of  Jesus ; it  was  affirmed  publicly 
by  all  bis  family,  and  by  all  his  disciples, 
and  published  in  the  midst  of  all  his  ene- 
mies, who  by  no  artifice  could  reprove  it ; 
a matter  10  famous,  that  when  it  was 
urged  as  an  argument  to  prove  Jesus  to 
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be  the  Messias,  by  the  force  of  prophecy 
in  Isaiah,  “ A Virgin  shall  conceive  a 
Son,"  they  who  obstinately  refused  to  ad- 
mit Inns,  did  not  deny  the  matter  of  fact, 
but  denied  that  it  was  so  meant  by  the 
prophet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  can  only 
prove  that  Jesus  was  more  excellent  than 
was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  but  that 
there  was  nothing  less  in  him  than  was 
to  be  in  the  Messias  i it  was  a matter  so 
fam cm,,  that  the  Arabian  physicians,  who 
«an  affirm  no  such  things  of  their  Maho- 
met, and  yet  not  being  able  to  deny  it  to 
be  true  of  the  holy  Jc>us,  endeavour  to 
alleviate  and  lessen  the  thing,  by  saying. 
It  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  force  of  na- 
ture, that  a virgin  should  conceive;  so 
that  it  was  on  all  hands  undeniable,  (hat 
the  mother  of  Jesus  was  a virgin,  a mo- 
ther without  a man. 

This  is  that  Jesus,  at  whose  presence, 
before  be  was  bom,  a babe  in  his  mother's 
belly  also  did  leap  for  joy,  who  was  also 
a person  extraordinary  him  .elf,  conceived 
in  his  mother's  old  age,  after  a long  bar- 
renness, signified  by  an  angel  in  the  tem- 
pi*. to  bis  father  officiating  his  priestly 
office,  who  was  also  struck  dumb  for  his 
not  present  believing  ; all  the  people  saw 
it,  and  all  bis  kindred  were  witnesses  of 
his  restitution,  and  he  was  named  by  the 
angel,  and  his  office  declared  to  he  the 
forerunner  of  the  holy  Jesus ; and  this 
also  was  foretold  by  one  of  the  old  pro- 
phets ; for  the  w hole  story  of  this  divine 
prrsoo  is  a chain  of  providence  and  won- 
der, every  link  of  which  is  a verification 
•t  a prophecy,  and  alt  of  it  is  that  thing 
which,  from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
was  pointed  at  and  hint,  d by  all  the  pro- 
phets, whose  words  in  him  passed  prrfi  clly 
into  the  event. 

This  is  that  Jesns,  who,  as  he  was  born 
without  a father,  to  he  was  learned  with- 
out a master:  be  was  a man  without  age, 
a doctor  in  a child's  garment,  disputing  in 
(he  sanctuary  at  twelve  years  old.  He  was 
a sojourner  in  Egypt,  because  the  poor 
babe,  born  of  an  indigent  mother,  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  a potent  king;  and 
this  fear  could  not  come  from  (be  design 
of  the  infant,  but  must  becds  arise  from 
the  ilhutriousnest  of"  the  birth,  and  the 
prophecies  of  (he  child,  and  the  sayings 
of  the  learned,  and  the  journey  of  the 
wise  men,  and  (be  decrees  of  God:  this 
journey  and  (he  return  were  both  managed 
hy  the  conduct  of  an  angel  and  a divine 
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dream,  for  to  the  Son  of  God  all  the  an- 
gels dtd  rejoice  to  minister. 

This  blessed  person,  made  thus  excellent 
by  his  Father,  and  glorious  by  miraculous 
configurations,  and  illustrious  by  the  mini- 
stry of  heavenly  spirits,  and  proclaimed  to 
Mary  and  to  Joseph  by  two  angels,  to  the 
shepherds  by  a multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  to  the  wise  men  by  prophecy  and 
by  a star,  to  the  Jew*  by  the  shepherds, 
to  the  Gentiles  by  the  three  wise  men,  to 
llerod  by  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  to 
himself  perfectly  known  by  the  inchasing 
his  human  nature  in  the  bosom  and  heart 
of  God,  and  by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  was  yet  pleased  for  thirty  years 
together,  to  live  an  humble,  a laborious, 
a chaste  and  a devout,  a regular  and  an 
even,  a wise  and  an  exemplar,  a pious 
and  an  obscure  life,  without  complaint, 
without  sin,  without  design  of  fame,  or 
grandeur  of  spirit,  till  the  time  came  that 
the  clefts  of  the  rock  were  to  open,  and 
the  diamond  give  its  lustre,  and  be  worn  in 
the  diadems  of  kings,  and  then  this  per- 
son was  wholly  admirable ; for  he  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  voice  of 
a loud  crier  in  the  wilderness,  a |>ersou 
austere  and  wise,  of  a strange  lile,  full 
of  holiness,  and  full  of  hardness,  and  a 
great  preacher  of  righteousness,  a man 
believed  by  all  the  people  that  he  came 
from  GoJ,  one  who  in  his  own  nation 
gathered  disciples  publicly,  and  (which 
amongst  them  was  a great  matter)  he 
was  the  doctor  of  a new  institution,  and 
hapi'zed  all  the  country;  yet  ibis  man,  so 
great,  so  revered,  so  followed,  so  listened 
toby  king  and  people,  bv  doctors  and  by 
idiots,  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducces,  this 
man  pro;  ched  Jesus  to  the  people,  pointed 
out  the  1 amb  of  God.  told  that  he  must 
increase,  and  himself  from  all  that  tame 
must  retire  to  give  him  place ; ha  received 
him  to  baptism  after  having  with  duty 
and  modesty  declared  his  own  unworthi- 
ness to  give,  but  rather  a worthiness  to 
receive  baptism  from  the  holy  hands  of 
Jesus ; but  at  the  solemnity  God  sent 
down  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  holy  Son, 
and  by  a voice  from  heaven,  a voice  of 
thunder  (and  God  was  in  that  voice)  dr,- 
clared  that  this  was  his  Son,  and  that  Vie 
was  delighted  in  him. 

This  voice  from  heaven  was  sttcli  , so 
evident,  so  certain  a conviction  of"  * hat 
it  did  intend  to  prove,  so  known  an  i ac- 
cepted as  the  way  of  divine  rev<  J.itiou 
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undrr  (be  second  teruple,  (bat  at  that  time 
every  nun  dial  desired  a sign  honestly, 
would  have  l>ecn  satisfied  with  such  a 
voire;  it  i>t.ng  (tie  testimony,  by  which 
Cod  made  all  extraordinaire*  to  be  eredi 
ble  to  bis  people,  from  the  days  of  Ezra, 
to  1 hr  drain  of  die. nation ; and  that  there 
was  such  a voice,  not  only  then,  but  divers 
times  alter,  was  as  < main,  and  made  as 
evident,  as  things  ot  that  nature  can  or- 
dinal ily  be  made.  For  it  being  3 matter 
of  tact,  cannot  be  supposed  infinite,  but 
limited  to  time  and  place,  heard  bv  a cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  and  was  as  a clap 
ot  thunder  upon  ordinary  accounts,  wbicii 
could  be  beard  bnt  by  those  who  were 
within  die  sphere  of  its  own  activity  j and 
reported  by  those  to  others,  who  are  to 
give  testimony,  as  testimonies  are  requir- 
ed, which  are  credible  undrr  the  test  of 
two  or  three  disinterested,  hontst,  and 
true  men;  and  though  this  was  done  in 
I lie  presence  of  more,  and  oftener  than 
once,  yet  it  was  a divine  testimony  but  at 
but  is  to  be  conveyed  by  lire  means 
of  men ; and,  as  God  thundered  from 
Heaven  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (though 
dial  he  did  so,  we  have  noticr  only  from 
tire  books  of  Musts,  received  from  the 
Jewish  nation,)  so  lie  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Kvptisl,  and  so  he  did  to  Peter.  James, 
and  John,  and  suite  did  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pharisees  and  many  of  the  common 
people  ; and,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  these  would  join  their  diiided  in- 
terests, tor  and  gaima  themselves,  lor 
the  verification  of  a lie ; so  if  they  would 
Itavc  done  it,  they  could  not  have  doue  it 
\\  it.  lout  rrprool  of  their  own  parties,  who 
Would  have  been  glad  by  the  discovery 
only  to  disgrace  the  whole  story.  Rut, 
if  the  rv  por  t of  honest  and  just  men  so  re- 
pwlcd,  may  be  questioned  for  matter  ot 
i'.ict,  or  may  not  be  accounted  tufficieiil 
to  make  faith,  wheu  there  is  no  pretence 
of  men  to  the  coutrary,  besides,  that  we 
can  have  no  story  tran-mitted  to  us,  no 
records  kept,  no  acisol  courts,  notisr- 
rativet  of  the  days  of  old,  no  traditions  of 
our  fathers  j so  tlrcie  coslid  not  be  left  in 
nature  any  usual  instrument,  whereby 
Cvtd  could  after  the  maimer  of  man  de- 
clare his  own  will  to  us,  bul  cidirr  we 
should  never  know  die  will  ol  Heaven 
iqniu  earth,  or  it  must  be,  dial  God  must 
Hot  i tily  tell  il  once  but  always,  and  not 
only  always  lo  some  nun,  but  always  to 
nil  n in;  and  ilwu,  as  ilrcrc  would  be  tin 
use  ol  history,  or  the  honesty  of  men, 


and  their  faithfulness  in  telling  any  act  of 
God  in  declaration  of  his  will,  so  there 
would  be  perpetual  necessity  of  miracles, 
and  wr  could  not  serve  God  directly  with 
our  understanding ; for  there  would  be 
no  snch  thing  as  faith,  that  is,  of  assent 
without  conviction  of  understanding,  ;nd 
we  could  not  please  God  with  believing, 
because  there  would  be  in  it  nothing  of 
lire  will,  nothing  of  love  and  choice  ; and 
that  faith  which  is,  would  be  like  that  of 
Thomas,  to  believe  what  we  see  or  hear,' 
aud  God  should  not  at  all  govern  upon 
earth,  unless  be  did  continually  conic  him- 
self; for  thus, all  government,  all  teachers, 
all  apostles  all  messengers  would  be  need- 
less, because  they  could  not  shew  to  the 
eye  what  they  told  to  tire  ears  of  men; 
and  it  might  as  well  be  disbelieved  in  all 
courts  aud  by  all  princes,  that  this  wav 
not  the  letter  of  a prince,  or  the  act  of  a 
man,  or  the  writing  of  his  hand,  and  so 
all  human  intercourse  must  cease,  and  all 
senses,  hut  the  eye,  be  useless  as  lo  this 
affair,  or  else  to  the  car  all  voices  must 
be  strangers,  but  the  principal,  if,  I say, 
no  reports  shall  make  faith.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  when  these  voices  were  sent 
from  heaven  and  heard  upon  earth,  they 
prevailed  amongst  many  that  heard  them 
not,  and  disciples  were  multiplied  upon 
such  accounts ; or  else  it  must  be  that 
none,  that  did  hear  them,  could  he  be- 
lieved by  any  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ; tor,  if  they  were,  the  voice  was 
a*  effective  as  tin:  rtllex  and  rebound, 
as  in  llic  direct  emission,  and  could  pre- 
vail wiih  them  that  believed  their  brother 
or  thrr  IricnJ,  as  certainly  as  with 
them  that  believed  their  own  cars  and 
eyes. 

I need  not  s|>eak  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
miracles  which  be  wrought  j miracles, 
which  were  not  more  demonstrations  of 
his  power,  than  of  his  mercy  ; for  they 
had  nothing  1 1 potnpousness-and  ostenta- 
tion, hut  infinitely  of  charily  and  mercy, 
and  that  permanent  and  lasting  and  often : 
he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  he  made 
the  crooked  straight,  he  made  the  weak 
strong,  he  cured  tevers  with  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  an  issue  of  blood  wiih  the 
hem  of  bis  garment,  and  sore  ryes  with 
the  spitllc'uf  his  mouth,  and  the  clay  of 
the  earth ; he  multiplied  the  loaves  and 
tubes,  he  raised  the  dead  to  life,  a young 
maiden,  the  widow's  son  of  Naim,  aou 
1 azarus,  and  cast  out  devils  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth,  which  he  could  never  do, 

but 
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bct  by  the  power  of  God.  For  Satan  does  cent  and  simple,  prudent  and  wise,  holjr 
not  cast  nut  Satan,  nor  a liouse  tight  against  and  spotless,  unreprmed  and  unsuspected, 
itself,  if  it  means  to  stand  long  ; and  the  he  is  certainly  by  all  wise  men  said  iu  a 
devil  could  not  help  Jesus,  because  the  good  sense  to  be  the  son  of  God  ; but  ne 
holy  Jesus  taught  men  virtue,  wiled  them  who  does  well  and  speaks  well,  and  calls 
fnm  the  worshipping  devils,  taught  them  all  men  to  glorify  and  serve  God,  and 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  lay  aside  all  those  serves  no  ends  but  of  holiness  and  charity, 
abominable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil  of  wisdom  of  hearts  amt  reformation  of 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men : he  taught  maimers,  this  man  carries  great  authority 
men  to  love  God,  to  dy  from  temptations  in  his  sayings,  and  ought  to  prevail  with 
to  sin,  to  hate  and  avoid  all  those  tilings  good  meu  in  good  things,  for  good  ends, 
of  which  the  devil  is  guilty  ; 'for  Chris-  which  is  all  that  is  here  required, 
trinity  forbids  pride,  envy,  malice,  lying,  But  his  nature  was  so  sweet,  his  man- 
ami  yet  affirms,  that  the  devil  is  proud,  ners  so  humble,  his  words  so  wise  and 
envious,  malicious ; and  the  father  of  lies ; composed,  his  comportment  so  grave  and 
and  therefore,  wherever  Christianity  pee-  winning,  his  answers  so  1c.1son.1blc,  his 
vails,  the  devil  is  not  worshipped,  and  questions  so  d.-ep,  his  reproof  so  severe 
therefore,  he  that  can  think  that  a matt  and  charitable,  his  pity  so  great  and  mer- 
witboul  the  power  of  God  could  overturn  citol,  his  preachings  so  full  of  reason  and 
tire  devil’s  principles,  chess  his  designs,  holiness,  of  weight  and  authority,  his  Con- 
wcaken  his  strength,  bailie  him  in  his  venation  so  uwlul  aud  benericcnt,  his 
policies,  befool  him  and  turn  him  out  of  poverty  great  but  bis  alms  frequent,  his 
possession,  and  make  him  open  his  own  family  so  holy  and  religious,  his  and  tbc;r 
mouth  against  himself,  as  be  did  often,  employment  so  profitable,  his  meekness 
and  confess  himself  conquered  by  Jous,  so  incomparable,  his  passions  without  dif- 
and  tormented,  as  the  oracle  did  to  Au-  ference,  save  only  where  zeal  or  pity  car- 
gustus  Cxsar,  and  the  devil  to  Jr  sus  him-  ried  him  on  to  worthy  aud  apt  expres- 
self ; he,  I say,  that  thinks  a mere  in.111  sions;  a person  that  never  laughed,  but 
can  do  this,  knows  not  the  weaknesses  of  often  wept  in  a sense  of  the  calamities  of 
a man,  nor  the  power  of  an  angel  ; hut  others  : he  loved  every  man  and  hated  uo 
he  that  thinks  this  could  be  done  by  com-  man;  lie  gave  counsel  to  the  doubtful, 
pact,  and  by  consent  of  the  devil,  must  aud  instructed  tlie  ignorant , lie  bound  up 
think  him  to  be  an  intelligence,  without  the  broken  hearts,  and  strengthened  the 
understanding,  a power  without  force,  a feeble  knees  ; he  relieved  the  poor,  and 

tool  and  a sot  to  assist  a power  against  converted  the  sinners;  lie.  despised  none 

himself,  and  to  persecute  the  pouer  he  that  came  to  him  for  relief,  and  Its  for 
did  assist,  to  stir  up  the  world  to  dc-  those  that  did  not,  he  went  to  them ; he 
stroy  the  Christians,  whose  Master  and  took  ail  occasions  of  merry  that  were  of- 
Loni  he  did  assist  to  destroy  himself;  fered  him,  ami  went  abrn.ul  for  more,  lie 
and,  when  we  read  that  Porphyrins,  au  spent  his  days  in  preaching  and  heitfig, 
Heathen,  a professed  enemy  to  Cliristi-  and  bis  irglits  iu  prayers  and  convcrsq- 
auity,  did  say,  IwJ  t!;  5;fv  iryca-iai  lion  with  God:  he  was  obedient  to  laws 

- TsAux.'  fie  sir:  *0,  that  since  Jesus  was  wor-  and  subject  to  princes,  though  he  was  the 
shipped,  the  gods  could  help  no  man,  Prince  ot  Judx.t  in  right  ot  his  mother, 
that  is,  the  gods  which  they  worshipped  ; and  of  all  the  world  in  right  of  his  father; 
the  poor  baliled  enervated  da-mom : he  the  people  followed  him,  but  be  made  no 
must  eiilier  think  that  the  divils  are  as  convention*;  aud  when  they  were  made, 
fcwlish  as  they  are  weak,  or  else,  that  they  he  suffered  no  tumults ; w hen  they  would 
did  nothing  towards  this  decliu.niou  of  have  made  him  a king,  he  withdrew 
their  power;  and  therefore  that  they  suf-  himself;  when  he  knew  they  would  put 
fer  it  by  a power  higher  than  themselves,  him  to  death,  he  offered  himself ; lie 
that  is,  by  tlie  power  ot  God  in  tbe  hand  knew  men's  hearts,  and  conversed  se- 
rf Jesus.  _ crctly,  and  gave  answer  to  their  thought* 

Hut  besides  that  God  gave  testimony  and  prevented  their  questions  ; be  would 
from  Heaven  concerning  ban,  lie  also  gave  work  a miracle  rather  than  give  otlence, 
this  testimony  of  liirtisrlftohavecoror.from  and  yet  suiter  every  offence  rather  than 
God.  because  that  “ he  did  God's  will see  God  his  father  dishonoured ; he  ex- 
tor  he  ;j,at  is  a good  utan  and  lives,  by  the  acily  kept  the  law  ol  Moses,  to  which  he 
livi  of  God  and  of  hi*  nation,  alifeimio-  came  to  put  a period,  and  yet  cho-e  to 

signify 
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signify  his  purpose  only  by  doing  sets  of 
mercy  upon  their  Sabbath,  doing  nothing 
which  they  could  call  a breach  of  a com- 
mandment, but  healing  sick  people,  a 
charity,  which  themselves  would  do  to 
beasts,  and  yet  they  were  angry  at  him  for 
doing  it  to  their  brethren. 

In  all  his  life,  and  in  all  his  conversation 
with  hit  nation,  he  was  innocent  as  an 
angel  of  light  j and  when,  by  tlic  great- 
ness of  his  worth,  and  the  severity  of  hit 
doctrine,  and  the  charily  of  hit  miracles, 
and  the  noises  of  the  people,  and  his  im- 
mense fame  in  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  multitude  of  hit  disciples,  and  the 
authority  of  his  sermons,  and  his  free  re- 
proof ot  their  hypocrisy,  and  hit  discovery 
of  their  false  doctrines  aud  weak  tradi- 
tions, he  had  branded  the  reputations  of 
the  vicious  rulers  of  the  people,  and  they 
resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  they  who 
had  the  biggest  malice  iu  the  world,  and  tlic 
weakest  accusations,  were  forced  to  sup- 
ply their  want  of  articles  against  him  by 
making  truth  to  be  his  fault,  and  his  office 
to  be  his  crime,  and  his  open  confcssiou  of 
what  was  asked  him  to  be  site  article  of 
condemnation  ; and  yet  after  all  this  they 
could  not  persuade  the  competent  judge 
to  condemn  him,  or  to  find  him  guilty  of 
any  fault,  and  therefore  they  were  forced 
to  threaten  him  with  Caesar's  name, 
against  whom  then  they  would  pretend 
him  to  bo  an  enemy,  though  in  their 
charge  they  neither  prosed,  nor  indeed 
laid  it  against  him;  and  yet  to  whatsoever 
they  objected  be  made  no  return,  but  his 
silence  and  his  innocence  were  remarkable 
and  evident,  without  labour  and  reply,  am! 
needed  no  more  argument  titan  the  sun 
needs  an  advocate  to  prove.  Unit  he  is  the 
brightest  star  in  the  firmament. 

Well,  so  it  was  they  crucified  him ; 
and,  when  they  did,  they  did  as  much 
put  out  the  eye  of  heaven,  as  destroy  Uic 
Son  of  God  : for,  when  with  an  incom- 
parable sweetness,  and  a patience  exem- 
plar to  all  ages  of  sufferers.  he  endured  af- 
fronts, examinations,  scorns,  insolcncict 
of  rude  ungentle  tradesmen,  cruel  whip- 
pings, injurious,  unjust,  and  unreason- 
able usages  from  those  whom  he  obliged 
by  all  the  arts  of  endearment  and  oilers 
of  the  biggest  kindness,  at  last  be  went 
to  deaUt  as  to  the  work  which  God  ap- 
pointed him,  that  he  might  become  the 
\ orld's  sacrifice,  and  the  great  example 
ot  holiness,  and  tlic  instance  of  represent- 
t g by  what  way  the  world  was  to  be 
: «Jc  happy  (even  by  sufferings  and  so 


entering  into  heaven)  i that  he  might,  T 
say,  become  the  Saviour  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  elder  brother  to  his  friends,  and 
die  Lord  of  Glory,  and  the  fountain  of  its 
emanation.  Then  it  was,  that  God  gave 
new  testimonies  from  heaven : the  sun 
w as  eclipsed  all  the  while  he  was  npon  the 
cross,  and  yet  die  moon  was  in  the  full  j 
that  is,  he  fast  his  light,  not  because  any 
thing  in  nature  did  invest  him,  but  be- 
cause die  God  of  nature  (as  a Heathen  at 
that  very  time  confessed,  who  yet  sasv 
nothing  of  this  sad  iniquity)  did  suffer. 
The  rocks  did  rend,  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple divided  of  itself,  and  opened  the  in- 
closures, and  di-p  irked  the  sanctuary,  and 
made  it  pervious  to  the  Gentiles'  eye ; 
the  dead  arose,  and  appeared  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  their  friends,  the  Centurion  and 
divers  of  the  people  smote  their  hearts, 
and  were  by  diese  strange  indications  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  His 
garments  were  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon 
bis  inward  coat,  they  gave  him  vinegar 
and  gall  to  drink,  they  brake  not  a bone 
of  him,  but  they  pierced  his  side  with  h 
spear,  looking  upon  him  whom  they  had 
pierced  j according  to  the  prophecies  of 
him,  w hich  were  so  clear,  and  descended 
to  minutes  and  circumstances  of  his  pis- 
sion,  tii.it  there  was  nothing  left  by  which 
they  could  doubt  whether  this  were  he 
or  no  who  was  to  rome  into  the  world : 
but  after  all  this,  that  all  might  be  finally 
verified,  and  no  scruple  left,  after  three 
days'  buii.il,  a great  stone  being  rolled  to 
tlic  face  of  tlic  grave,  and  the  stone  sealed, 
and  a guard  ot  soldiers  placed  about  it, 
he  arose  from  the  grave,  and  for  forty 
cb)  s togrtlvcr  conversed  with  his  follow- 
ers and  disciples,  and  beyond  all  suspicion 
was  seen  of  live  hundred  brethren  at  once, 
which  is  a number  loo  great  to  give  their 
consent  and  testimony  to  a lie,  and  it  being 
so  publicly  and  confidently  affirmed  at 
the  very  time  it  was  done,  and  for  eve*" 
after  urged  by  all  Christians,  used  as  tlic 
most  mighty  demonstration,  proclaimed, 
preached,  talked  of,  even  upbraided  to 
tlic  gainsayen,  affirmed  by  eye-witnesses, 
persuaded  to  the  kindred  and  friends,  and 
the  relatives  and  companions  of  all  those 
five  hundred  persons  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses, it  is  infinitely  removed  from  a rea- 
sonable suspicion ; and  at  the  end  of  those 
days  was  taken  up  into  lieaven  in  the  sight 
of  many  of  tlirm,  as  Elias  was  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  Elisha. 

Now  he,  of  whom  all  these  things  are 
true,  must  needs  be  tuorc  Ilian  a mete 
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turn  ; anti,  that  they  were  true,  was  af- 
firmed by  very  many  eye-witnesses,  men, 
who  were  innocent,  plain  men,  men  that 
had  no  bad  ends  to  serve;  men,  that 
looked  for  no  preferment  by  the  thing  in 
this  Site ; nsrn,  to  whom  their  master  told 
they  were  to  expect  not  crowns  and  scep- 
tres, not  praise  of  men  or  wealllty  posses- 
sions, not  power  and  case,  bm  a volun- 
tary casting  away  c.trc  and  attendance 
upon  secular  affairs,  that  they  might  at- 
tend their  ministry,  poverty  and  prisons, 
trouble  and  vexation  ; persecution  and  la- 
bour. whippings  and  banishment,  bonds 
and  death  ; and  tor  a reward  tlicv  must 
itsrtill  a good  day  came,  but  that  was  rot 
to  be  at  all  in  this  world ; and,  when  tlic 
day  of  restitution  and  recompense  slionld 
come,  they  should  net  er  lutow  till  it  came, 
but  upon  the  hope  of  this  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus,  and  the  v ord  of  God  so  taught,  so 
consigned,  they  must  rely  wholly  and  for 
ever. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  how  could 
matters  of  fact  be  proved  Iv-ttrr?  and  how 
c«uld  this  he  any  thing,  but  such  as  to 
reiv  upon  matters  of  fact  ? wliat  greater 
erruinty  can  we  liave  of  any  thing  that  was 
ever  done  which  we  saw  not,  or  heard 
not,  but  by  the  report  of  wise  and  honest 
persons  ? especially,  since  tlicv  were  inch 
who*c  life  and  breeding  was  so  far  from 
ambition  and  pompousnrss,  that,  as  they 
could  not  naturally  and  reasonably  hope 
fur  iny  great  nurovrr  of  prmclyfes,  so  the 
fame  that  could  be  hoped  lor  amongst 
them,  as  it  must  be  a matter  of  tbeir  own 
procuring,  and  consequently  uncertain,  so 
it  mast  needs  be  very  inconsiderable,  not 
tit  to  outweigh  tlic  danger  and  (lie  loss, 
nur  yet  at  all  valuable  by  tlicm  whose 
education  and  pretences  were  against  it. 
lliese  wu  hate  plentifully.  Hot  if  these 
or  it  are  muuerous  and  united,  it  is  more. 
Then  wc  have  more  ; for  so  many  did 
affirm  these  things  which  lltey  satv  and 
heard,  dial  tiwusand*  of  people  were  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  them : but  then,  if 
these  men  offer  their  oath,  it  is  yet  more, 
but  yet  not  so  much  as  we  haVc,  for  they 
scaled  those  thing* with  their  blood;  they 
give  their  life  liar  A testimony ; and  tvhat 
reward  can  any  man  expect,  if  he  gives 
fus  life  for  a lie  ? who  shall  make  him  re- 
< utnpcnar,  or  what  can  tempt  hint  to  do 
it  kiiowitgly  ' but,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  rc- 
raerntered,  that  as  God  hates  lying,  so  he 
b'.a  ncredulity ; ns  wc  must  not  betierc 
> ix,  so  neither  stop  up  our  eyes  and 
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ears  against  troth ; and  what  we  do  every 
minute  of  mtr  lives  in  matters  of  little  and 
of  great  concernment,  if  wc  refuse  to  do 
ilt  our  religion,  which  yet  is  to  be  con- 
ducted as  other  human  affairs  arc,  by  hu- 
man instruments  and  arguments  of  per- 
suasion. proper  to  tlic  nature  of  (he  i>  ig, 
it  is  an  obstinacy,  that  is  as  contrary  to 
human  reason,  as  it  is  to  divine  With 
These  things  relate  to  the  person  of  tlic 
holy  Jesus,  and  prove  sufficiently  licit  it 
was  extraordinary,  that  it  was  divine,  that 
God  was  with  him,  that  his  power  wrought 
in  him  ; and  therefore  that  it  was  his  u ill 
which  Jesus  taught,  and  God  signed. 
But  then  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been, 
yet  even  the  doctrine  itself  proves  itself 
divine,  and  to  come  from  God. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

$ IQf.  Contiileralinns  raprrting  tar  Doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  For  it  is  a doctrine  perfective  of 
human  nature,  that  teaches  us  to  love  God 
and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt  no  m.in, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man ; it  propine* 
to  us  the  noblest,  the  highest,  and  the 
bravest  pleasures  of  the  world ; the  joys  of 
charity,  the  rest  of  innocence^  tlic  peace  of 
quiet  spirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence, 
and  forbids  ns  only  to  be  beasts  ansi  to  bo 
devils ; it  allows  all  that  Gtid  andnature  in- 
tended, and  only  restrains  the  excrcvenccs 
rtf  nature,  and  tor  bids  us  to  take  pleasure 
in  that  which  is  the  only  entertainment  of 
devils,  in  murders  and  revenges,  malice 
and  spiteful  words  and  actions  ; it  permits 
corporal  pleasures,  where  they  can  best 
minister  to  health  and  societies,  to  con- 
servation of  families  and  honour  of  com- 
munities ; it  teaches  men  to  keep  tlieir 
words,  that  themselves  may  be  secured  in 
all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to 
others,  that  good  may  be  done  to  them  j 
it  forbids  biting  one  another,  that  wc  may 
not  be  devoured  by  one  another  j and 
commands  obedience  to  superiors,  that  we 
may  not  he  ruined  in  confusion  ; it  com- 
bines governments,  and  confirms  all  good 
laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  opposes  and 
prerents  wars  where  they  are  not  just,  and 
where  they  arc  not  necessary.  It  Is  a re-* 
ligiesi  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting 
in  ceremonies  and  external  amusement*, 
but  in  llte  services  of  the  heart,  and  the 
real  fruit  of  lips  and  Itauds,  that  is,  of  good 
words  and  good  deeds ; it  bids  us  to  do 
that  to  God  which  is  agreeable  to  his  ex- 
cellencies, that  is,  worship  him  with  the 
X best 
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best  thing  we  have,  and  make  ail  things  cient  presumption,  security  and  posse*- 
else  minister  to  it  ^ it  bids  us  do  that  to  tion,  till  they  can  be  reasonably  disturb- 
uur  neighbour,  by  which  lie  may  be  bet-  ed  ; but,  that  now  they  can  never  be,  is 
ter:  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural  Infinitely  certain,  because  wc  have  a long, 
law,  and  agreeable  10  our  natural  ncoetsi-  immemorial,  universal  tradition,  that 
tics,  and  promotes  our  natural  ends  and  these  books  were  wtitten  in  ihose  times, 
dr-.»us:  tt  does  nut  destroy  reason,  but'  by  those  men  wlaiso  names  they  bear: 
instruct*  it  iu  very  many  things,  and  tom-  they  were  accepted  by  all  churches  at  the 
plies  with  it  in  all ; it  hath  in  it  both  heat  vrty  first  notice,  except  amine  lew  ol  the 
aiid  light,  and  is  not  more  cricclu.il  than  later,  which  w*  to  first  rccritetl  by  some 
it  is  beauteous  : it  promises  every  thing  churches,  and  then  consented  lu  by  all : 
that  we  can  desire,  and  yet  promises  no-  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  same,  and 
thing  but  what  it  does  effect ; it  proclaims  by  the  next  age  lor  genuine,  tlieir  aotho- 
war  against  all  vices,  and  generally  does  nty  published,  their  word*  cited,  tqipcala 
command  every  virtue ; it  teaches  us  with  made  lo  them  in  all  questions  of  tcligion, 
rase  to  mortify  those  affections  u hicb  rea-  because  it  was  known  and  confessed  Uiat 
son  durst  scarce  reprove,  because  site  hath  they  wrote  nothing  but  that  they  knew, 
not  strength  enough  to  conquer , and  it  so  that  they  were  urn  deceived  ; an  J 10 
doe*  create  in  us  those  viitucs  which  tea-  say,  they  uould  lie,  mu*;  lie  made  Hi  ap- 
son  of  herself  never  knew,  and  after  they  pear  by  something  extrinsical  to  this  it»- 
arc  known,  could  never  approve  sufh-  quirv,  and  was  never  so  itioeh  as  piausi- 
ciently  : it  is  a doctrine,  in  which  nothing  bly  pictcoded  by  any  adversaiies,  and  it 
• is  superfluous  or  burdensome  ; nor  yet  is  being  a matter  • ,f  anotlier  man's  will,  must 
there  any  thing  wanting,  which  can  pro-  be  declared  by  actions,  air  not  at  all. 
curr.  happiness  to  mankind,  or  by  which  But,  besides,  the  men  that  wrote  them 
God  can  L* glorified:  and,  if  wisdom,  and  were  to  be  believed,  because  they  did 
mercy,  and  justice,  and  simplicity,  and  miracles,  they  wrote  propiiec'ie*,  which 
holiness,  and  purity,  and  meekness,  and  are  verified  by  the  event,  persons  were 
contentedueu,  and  charity,  be  linages  of  cured  at  their  v puled  ires,  a thing  so  fa- 
God  and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doc-  thou*,  that  it  was  confessed  even  by  the 
trine,  in  which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously,  enemies  of  I lie  religion  : and,  after  all, 
and  in  w hich  nothing  chc  is  ingredient,  tba*  which  the  world- ought. to  tely  upon, 
must  needs  be  from  God:  and  that  all  this  is  the  wisdom  and  (lie  Providence,  and 
is  true  in  the  doctrine  of  Jems,  needs  no  the  goodness  of  God  ; all  w Inch  is  con- 
other  probation,  but  the  reading  the  words,  eerne  1 10  take  cm,  tlnl  the  religion. 

For,  that  the  words  of  Je*us  are  con-  which  himself  so  adorned  and  proved  by 
tained  in  the  gospels,  that  is,  in  the  writ-  miracles  and  mighty  signs,  should  not  be 
ings  of  them,  who  were  eye-  whnesses  and  lost,  nor  any  false  writing*  be  obtruded 
car- witnesses  of  the  actions  nod  sermons  iu, trad  of  trne.lcsl,  without  our  fault-, the 
of  Jesus,  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted ; for  w ilt  of  Gud  become  impossible  to  be 
. in  every  sect  we  believe  tlis-ir  own  records  obeyed. 

. of  doctrine  and  institution;  for  it-is  mad-  But  to  return  to  die  thing  : all  iliom 
Bess  to  suppose  the  Christians  to  pretend  excellent  tilings,  which  singly  did  make 
to  be  servants  of  the  laws  of  Jesus,  and  famous  so  many  sects  of  pbiinsoptx  r-,.  and 
yet  to  make  a law  of  llieir  own  tvhieh  he'  remarked  so  many  princes  of  ilicir-sect*, 
.made  not:  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  all  them  united,  and  many  more,  which 
Alcoran  is  the  law  of  Mahomet  > that  the  their  eyes,  wsl dark  at  d dim. 

Old  Testament  contains  the  religion  of  the  could  not  see,  aie  heaped  together  in  this 
Jews:  and  the  authority  of  these  hook’s  is  system  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  Here,  are 
proved  by  all  the  arguments  of  the  reli-  plain  procepts  full  of  deepest  mystery;  In  re 
gion,  for  all  the  arguments  persuading  to  aretlicmeasuresolholincssandapproarlies 
llie  religion,  are  intended  to  prove  no  to  God  described  ; obedience  and  confor- 
other  than  is  contained  in  those  books;  mity,  mortification  til  the body, and  clrv ,1- 
' and.  these  having  been,  tor  fifteen  Iran-  tiods  of  the  spirit,  abstr.1ct.11ns  trom  earth, 
tired  years  and  more,  received  absolutely  and  artsof  society, and  union  with  heaven, 
by  all  Christian  assemblies,  if  any  man  degrees  of  cxcrUcnciiVt,  and  t<wlcniHes  *0 
shall  oli'cr  to  make  a question  of  their  au-  perfection,  imitation*  of  God,  anti  eott- 
tliority,  he  must  declare  hi*  reasons,  tor  Verbalisms  with  him;  theseare  the  heights 
the  disciples  ,of  the  religion  have  sutii-  and  descents,  upon  the  plant  grounds  of 
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battira!  reason,  and  natural  religion  j for 
Ibere  is  nothing  commanded  but  what 
cair  reason  by  nature  ought  to  choose,  and 
jet  nothing  of  natural  reason  taught  but 
what  i>  heightened  and  made  more  ; 'cr- 
ied by  the  Spirit  of  God  t itr.d,  when 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  religion,  that  it 
against  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  only  svhen 
flr.h  and  blood  is  against  us,  and  agmn»t 
reason,  when  flesh  aiuTblood  eitlict  would 
hinder  ti»  from  great  felicity,  or  bring-u* 
into  great  misery  : to  cooi  iiuie,  it  is  such 
a law,  that  nothing  can  hinder  men  to  rc- 
ttw  and  etiteruin,  but  a periin  rcious 
baseness  and  love  to  s ice,  and  none  can 
receive  it  but  those  who  resolve  to  be 
good  and  excellent ; and,  if  the  holy 
Jesin  had  come  into  the  world  w ith  lest 
splendor  of  power  aril  mighty  detnrm- 
ttrationa,  yet,  even  tlie  cacellrncy  of 
vliat  he  taugiit,  makes  him  alone  tit  to 
be  the  master  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

| 109.  Cvofi  /nations  restating  Ihr  FJ~- 
Jirl,  and  ike  /nslrumtnh,  oj  (Jhi'ut’t 
. Hrligion. 

HI.  But  then  let  n«  consider  what  this 
es cedent  person  did  clfort,  and  with  what 
instruments  he  brought  »o  great  things  to 
pass.  He  was  to  put  a period  to  the  ritet 
U .Moses,  ami  the  religion  of  the  temple, 
d which  the  Jess  * were  weaSous  even  unto 
pet’; nary  ; to  re-form  the  manners  of  all 
tmokiud,  to  confound  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
OrteiiS,  to  break  in  piece*  the  power  of 
the  dr  vil,  ro  destroy  the  worship  of  all 
false  gods,  to  poll  down  their  oracles,  and 
change  their  laws,  and  by  principles  wise 
sod  holy  to  reform  the  fa.se  discourses  id' 
the  world. 

Hut  >ee  w hat  was  to  be  taught,  Atrinitjr 
in  the  unity  of  t!  e Godhead,  Tp*  n (i 
»o»,shal  is  the  Christian  arithmetic. Three 
*<r  one,  and  one  are  three,  so  Lucian  in 
h * Hiilopatiis,  or  some  other, deride*  the 
Christian  doctrine : sec  their  philosophy, 
hr  nihilo  nihil  lit.  No : Ex  nihilo  oni- 
on. all  things  are  made  ot  nothing ; and  a 
man-god  and  a god-man,  the.  same  person 
fcaire  and  infinite,  born  iu  time,  and  yet 
loan  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God,  but  yet 
bom  of  a woman,  and  she  a maid,  but  yet 
» mother ; resurrection  of  the  dead,  re- 
union of  soul  and  hotly  j this  was  part  of 
tl-e  Christian  pbysick*  or  tlicir  natural 
pinusopby. 

But  that  certainly  * tlicir  moral  was 
**»>  and  delicious.'  it  is  *o  indeed,  but 


not  to  flrsh  and  blood,  whose  appetites  it 
pretends  to  regulate  or  to  destroy,  to  re- 
strain or  else  to  mortify : “ lasting  and 
penance,  end  humility,  loving  our  ene- 
mies, restitution  of  injuries,  ar.d  self-de- 
nial, and  taking  up  the  cross,  and  losing 
all  ><ur  goods,  and  giving  our  life  tor  Je- 
sus a»  tlie  other  was  hard  to  believe,  so 
this  is  as  hard  to  do. 

Uul  furwhom  ami  under  whosecomluct 
was  nil  this  to  be  believed,  and  all  this  to 
be  dour,  and  ail  this  to  be  suffered ; Surely, 
for  some  glorious  and  mighty  prince, 
whose  splendor  as  far  outshines  the  Roman 
empire,  as  the  jewrls  of  Cleopatra  out- 
shined the  swaddling  clothes  ot  the  babe  at 
iietbh  hem.  No,  it  was  not  so  neither. 
For  nil  this  was  for  Jesus,  whom  hi*  fol- 
lowers preached  ; a poor  babe,  born  in  a 
stable,  the  noti  of  a cat  pettier,  cradled  in  a 
cratch,  swaddled  in  poor  clouts;  it  was 
for  him  whom  they  indeed  called  a God, 
but  yet  whom  all  the  world  knew,  and 
they  themselves  said,  was  whipped  at  a 
post,  nailed  to  a cross  ; he  fell  under  tlie 
malice  of  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  and 
the  power  of  his  Roman  lords,  a cheap 
and  a pitiful  sacrifice,  without  beauty  and 
without  splendor. 

The  design  is  great,  but  does  not  yet 
teem  possible ; but  therefore  let  ns  see 
w hat  iu-trnruents  the  holy  Jesus  chose  to 
effect  those  so  mighty  changes,  to  per- 
suude  so  many  propositions,  to  endear  so 
great  sufferings,  to  overcome  so  great 
enemies,  to  master  so  many  Impossibili- 
ties which  ibis  doctrine  and  this  law-  from 
this  Master  were  sure  to  meet  witlial. 

Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Divinity  of  the 
pow  er  is  proclaimed.’  When  a man  gcea 
to  war,  he  raises  at  great  an  army  as  he 
ran  to  ostt-nuniber  his  enemy  j but,  when 
God  fights,  three  hundred  men,  that  tap 
like  a dog,  are  sufficient : nay,  one  word 
can  dissolve  the  greattst  army.  He  that 
mean*  to  etftcl  any  thing  must  have 
rdcans  of  his  own  proportionable ; and  if 
they  be  not,  he  must  fad,  or  derive  them 
fiom  the  mighty.  See  then  with  what 
instruments  the  holy- Jesus  sets -upon  this 
great  reformation  of  the  world. 

Twelve  nfen  of  obscure  and  poor  birth, 
of  conteijiptible  trade*  and  <p  lily,  with- 
out learning,  without  breeding:  there  nen 
were  sent  mlo  the  midst  of  a ki.owing  and 
wi*e  world  .tudi-pute  with  the  most  famous 
philosophers  ot  Greece,  to  out-wit  all  the 
learning  of  Athens,  to  out- preach  all  the 
Roman  orator* , to  itilioducc  into  a lie  w ly  - 
1 i Killed 
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settled  empire,  which  would  be  impatient 
of  novelties  and  change,  such  a change  a> 
roust  destroy  all  their  temples,  or  remove 
tiience  all  theirgnd* ; against  which  change 
all  the  zeal  of  the  world,  and  all  the  pas- 
sions, and  all  the  seeming  pretences  which 
they  could  nuke,  must  needs  be  violently 
opposed  • a change,  that  introduced  new 
laws,  and  caused  them  to  reverse  the  old, 
to  ohaoge  that  religion  undrr  which  their 
fathers  long  did  prosper,  and  undrr  which 
the  Roman  empire  obtained  so  great  a 
grandeur  lor  a religion,  which  in  appear- 
ance was  silly  and  humble,  meek  and 
peaceable,  not  apt  indeed  to  doharm,  hut 
exposing  men  to  all  the  harm  in  tlie  world, 
abating  tbtir  courage,  blunting  their 
swords,  teaching  |ware  and  unarliveness, 
and  making  the  soldiers'.arms  in  a man- 
lier useless,  and  untying  their  military 
girdle:  a religion,  which  contradicted 
thrir  reasons  ot  state,  and  erected  new 
judicatories,  and  made  the  Roman  courts 
to  be  silent  and  without  cacurs ; a reli- 
gion, that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor 
and  pitiful  (hut  in  a lime  when  riches 
were  adored,  and  ambition  esteemed 
the  greatest  nobleness,  and  pleasure 
thought  to  be  thechielest  good)  it  brought 
no  peculiar  blessing  to  the  rich  or  mighty, 
unless  they  would  become  poor  and  hum- 
ble in  some  real  sense  or  other;  a religion 
that  would  change  the  face  of  things,  and 
would  also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  the 
soul,  and  unravel  ail  the  intrigues  of 
hearts,  and  reform  all  evil  manners,  and 
break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  coun- 
sel : that  such  a religion  in  such  a time, 
preached  by  such  mean  persons,  should 
triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world, 
and  the  arguments  of  tile  subtle,  and  the 
sermons  of  the  eloquent,  and  the  power  of 
princes,  and  the  interest  of  states,  and  the 
inclinations  of  nature,  ami  the  blindness  of 
zeal,  and  the  force  ot  custom,  amt  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  the  busy  arts  of  the 
devil,  that  is,  against  wit,  and  power,  and 
money,  and  religion,  and  wilfulntss,  and 
fame,  am!  empire,  which  are  all  (he 
things  in  tile  world  that  can  make  a thing 
impossible  : this,  f say,  could  not  be  by 
' the  proper  force  of  sue  uustrumeiits  j for 
mi  mao  can  span  hr.tvtti  with  au  infant's 
p i in,  npr  goicrn  wise  empires  with  dia- 
graois, 

Ji  uc»c  impudence  to  send  a footman  to 
Cnit  numd  Csrwir  to  lav  down  his  arms,  to 
did>.ind  hi*  legions,  and  throw  himself  into 
'Jybrr,  orkcepalavetu  next  to  I’ompey  s 
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theatre ; but  if  a sober  man  shall  stand 
alone,  unarmed,  undefended,  or  nnpro- 
vided,  ami  shall  tell  that  he  will  make  tbe 
sun  stand  still,  or  remove  a mountain,  or 
reduce  Xerxes'  army  to  tbe  scantling  of 
a single  troop,  lie  that  believe*  He  will  and 
can  do  this,  must  brlicve  he  docs  it  by  a 
higher  power,  than  lie  can  yet  perceive  ; 
and  so  it  was  in  the  present  transaction. 
For  that  the  holy  Jesus  m 'dc  invisible 
powers  to  do  him  visible  honours,  that  hi* 
apostles  hunted  the  tljenons  from  their 
tripods,  their  navels,  their  dens,  their  hol- 
low pipes,  their  temples,  and  liieir  altars; 
that  he  made  the  oracles  silent,  ns  Lu- 
cian, Porphyry, Cdsus.antl  other  Heathen* 
confess  ; that,  against  the  order  of  new 
things,  which  let  them  be  never  so  pro- 
fitable or  good  do  yet  suffer  reproach,  and 
cannot  prevail  unless  they  commence  in 
a time  ot‘  advantage  and  favour ; yet,  that 
this  should  flourish  like  the  palm  by  pres- 
sure, grow  glorious  hy  opposition,  thrive 
by  persecution,  and  was  demonstrated  by 
objections,  argues  a higher  cause  than  the 
immediate  instrument.  Now  bow  this 
higher  cause  did  intervene,  is  visible  and 
notorious : tlie  apostles  were  not  learned, 
but  the  holy  Jesus  promised  that  he  would 
send  down  wisdom  from  above,  from  the 
father  ot  spirits ; they  had  no  power,  but 
they  should  be  invested  with  power  from 
on  high ; they  were  ignorant  and  timorous, 
but  be  would  make  them  learned  and  con- 
fident, and  so  he  did : he  promised  that 
in  a few  days  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  them,  and  he  did  so : after 
ten  days  they  felt  and  saw  glorious  iui- 
mission  from  Heaven,  lights  of  moveable 
fire  silting  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  that 
light  did  illuminate  their  hearts,  and  tbe 
mighty  rushing  wind  inspired  them  witft, 
a power  of  speaking  divers  languages,  and 
brought  to  their  rrineoibranrrs  all  that 
Jesus  did  and  taught,  and  made  them  wise 
to  conduct  souls,  and  bold  to  venture,  and 
prudent  to  advise,  and  powerful  loifo  mi- 
raclci,  and  willy  to  convince  gainsai rrs, 
and  hugely  instructed  in  tbe  scripture*, 
and  gave  them  the  spirit  of  government, 
and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

This  thing  was  so  public,  that  at  the  first 
notice  cf  ft  three  thousand  sonlr  wa  re  con- 
verted on  that  very  day.  at  the  very  timo 
when  it  was  done  ; for  it  was  certainly  a 
visible  demonstration  ofan  invisible  power, 
that  ignorant  persons,  who  were  never 
taught,  should  in  an  instant  speak  all  the 
languages  of  the  Roman  empire ; and  in- 
deed 
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deed  tbit  thing  w to  necessary  to  be  to 
and  so  certain  that  it  was  so,  to  public  and 
to  evident,  ami  to  reasonable,  and  so  use- 
ful, that  it  U Dot  easy  to  say  whether  it 
wa,  the  indication  o I a greater  power,  or 
a greater  wisdom-,  and  now  the  meant 
Was  proportionable  enough  to  the  biggest 
end:  without  learning,  they  could  not 
uudiite  the  learned  world ; but  therefore 
God  became  their  teacher:  without  power, 
they  could  not  break  lire  devil's  violence} 
Ini  therefore  God  gave  them  power: 
witlvoot  courage,  they  could  not  contest 
against  at!  the  violence  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  but  therefore  God  was  their 
itrengtb,  and  gave  them  fortitude  : with- 
out great  caution  and  providence,  they 
could  not  avoid  the  traps  of  crafty  perse- 
cutors; but  therefore  God  gave  them 
caution,  and  made  them  president,  and, 
as  Beteleel  arid  Ahotijb  received  tlsc  spi- 
ll! ot  God,  the  spirit  of  understanding  to 
mable  them  to  work  excellently  in  the 
iaberuacle,  wo  bad  the  apostles  to  mako 
them  wise  for  the  work  ot  God,  and  the 
minister*  of  this  diviner  tabernacle,  which 
G>d  pitched,  not  man. 

immediately  ujion  this,  the  apostles,  to 
make  a fulness  of  demonstration  anti  an 
undeniable  conviction,  gave  the  spiiit  to 
others  also,  to  Jew  * and  Gentiles,  and  to 
the  men  ot  Samaria,  and  they  spake  with 
t ngu  sj;id  prophesied ; then  they  preach- 
ed Or  all  nations,  and  endured  all  pcrsecu- 
'wm,  and  cured  all  diseases,  and  raised 
(he  dead  to  hie,  and  were  brought  befurc 
tribunals,  and  confessed  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, and  convinced  the  blasphemous  Jews 
out  of  their  own  prophets,  and  nut  only 
prevailed  upon  women  ami  weak  men, 
but  even  upon  the  bravest  and  wisest. 
AU  the  disciples  ot  John  the  Baptist,  the 
--azarcues  and  Ebiunites,  Nicodcmuf  and 
Joseph  of  Arimatnea,  Sergius  V e presi- 
dent, Dionysius  an  Athenian  judge,  and 
Foiycarpus,  Jusituus  and  Irencus,  Aihe- 
mguras  and  Origeu,  Tci  tuUian  and  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandiia,  wlio  could  not  be 
such  fools  as,  upon  a matter  not  certainly 
true  but  probably  false,  to  unravel  their 
firmer  prioeip.t  s,  and  to  change  their  li- 
berty lor  a prison,  wealth  fur  poverty, 
honour  for  disreputation,  life  for  death, 
if  by  such  exchange  they  had  not  been 
secured  of  truth  and  holiness  and  the  will 
of  God 

Bui,  above  at)  these,  was  Saul,  a bold 
inda  witty,  a zealous  and  learned  young 
maa,  who, going  with  letters  to  pcnccdte 
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the  Christians  of  Damascus,  was  by  a light 
from  Heaven  called  from  bisfuriuus  march, 
reproved  by  God’s  angel  for  persecuting 
tlie  cause  of  Jesus,  was  sent  to  the  city, 
baptised  by  a Christian  minister,  instruct- 
ed and  tent  abroad ; and  be  became  the 
prodigy  of  thr  world,  for  learning  and 
zeal,  tor  preaching  and  writing,  for  la- 
bour aud  sufferance,  for  government  and 
wisdom  : lie  was  admitted  to  see  the  holy 
Jesus  after  the  Lord  was  taken  into  Hea- 
ven, lie  was  taken  up  into  Paradise,  be 
conversed  with  angels,  he  saw  unspeakable 
rays  of  glory ; and  besides  that  himself 
said  it,  who  had  no  reason  to  lie,  who 
would  get  nothing  by  it  here  but  a conju- 
gation of  troubles,  and  w ho  would  get  no- 
thing by  it  hereafter  if  it  were  false}  be- 
sides this,  I say,  that  he  did  all  those  acts 
ut  zeal  and  obedience  lor  the  promotion  nf 
the  religion,  tines  demonstrate  be  bad  rea- 
son extraordinary  for  so  sudden  a change, 
so  strange  a labour,  so  frequent  and  in- 
comparable sufferings  j and  therefore,  as 
be  did  and  suffered  so  much  upon  such 
glorious  motives,  so  he  spared  not  to  pub- 
lish it  to  all  the  world,  be  spake  it  to 
kings  and  princes,  he  told  it  to  the  envi- 
ous Jews ; he  had  partners  of  liis  journey, 
who  were  witnesses  of  die  miraculous  ac- 
cident ; and  in  his  publication  he  urged 
the  ivoioriousness  of  die  fact,  as  a thing 
not  feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at 
noon-day  under  the  test  of  competent 
persons ; and  it  was  a thing  that  prtivrd 
itself,  for  it  was  effective  of  a present,  a 
great,  and  a permanent  change. 

But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a 
pursuance  of  the  same  conjugation  of  great 
and  divine  things,  that  the  fame  and  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  was  with  so  iucrcdiblc  a 
swiftness  scattered  over  die  face  of  the  ha- 
bitable world,  frum  one  end  of  the  earth 
unto  the  other ; it  fillelh  all  Asia  immedi- 
ately, it  passed  presently  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  furthest  Africans;  and  all  the  way 
it  wrnt  it  told  nothing  but  a holy  and  an 
humble  story,  that  he  who  came  to  bring  it 
into  the  world,  died  an  ignominious  death, 
and  yet  this  death  did  not  take  away  their 
courage,  but  added  much:  for  they  could 
not  fear  death  for  that  Master,  Whom  they 
knewtohavefortbeir  sake*  suffered  death, 
and  cametolife  again.  But  now  infinite 
numbers  cf  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages,  and  ail  countries,  came  in  to  the 
holy  crucifix ; and  he  that  was  crucified 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  even  in  Rome  itself,  and  in 
T 3 Nero's 
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N'no's  family,  by  many  persons  esteemed  and  a publican  effect  all  tlii*,  for  (he  eon 
for  a do!';  am!  h was  ujtott  public  record  of  a poor  maiden  of  Judea ? can  we  sup- 
th  it  he  was  so  acknowledged ; ansi  this  pose  all  the  world,  or  so  great  a |>srt  of 
was  bv  a Christian,  Justin  .Martyr,  urged  mankind,  can  consent  by  chance,  or  suf- 
lo  the  senate,  and  to  the  emperors  them-  fer  such  changes  for  nothing?  or  for  ana 
selves,  who  if  it  had  hern  otherwise, could  thing  IcsS  than  this  ? Tbeoon  of  the  psxir 
easily  have  confuted  the  In  Id  allegation  of  maiden  was  (lie  Sou  of  God  : and  this 
the  Chr istian,  srho  yet  did  die  for  that  Je*  fishermen  spake  by  n ditine  spirit ; and 
Ms*  who  was  so  speedily  reputed  for  a God;  they  catches!  the  world  with  holiness  and 
th-  cross  was  worn  npoti  b-Msts,  printed  miracles,  with  w isdom  and  power  bigger 
in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads,  carried  than  the  strength  of  all  the  Roman  ie- 
on  banners,  put  upon  cnrvn*  imperial ; gums.  And  what* can  be  added  to  all 
and  ■ * t the  Christians  were  sought  fr.r  to  this,  but  this  thing  alone  to  prore  the  di- 
jtuni'lltrients,  and  exquisite  punishments  vitvly  of  Jesus  ? He  is  a God,  or  at  least 
tonight  forth  for  them  ; their  gotxls  were  is  taught  by  God,  who  can  toretel  future 
confiscate,  their  names . odious,  prisons  contingencies ; and  so  did  the  holy  Jesus, 
were  their  houses,  and  so  many  kinds  of  and  so  did  Ins  disciples, 
tortures  invented  for  them,  that  Domnins  Our  hlesseti  I.ord.  while  he  was  alive, 
Ulpianus  hath  spent  seven  books  in  de-  foretold  that  alter  hi*  death  his  religion 
aerbing  the  variety  of  tortures  the  poor  should  flourish  more  than  when  be  waa 
Christian  was  pnt  to  at  his  first  apucarmg ; alive ; he  foretold  persecutions  to  his  d;s- 
and  yet,  in  despite  of  all  this,  and  ten  eiplrs : lie  foretold  the  mission  of  the 
thousand  other  objections  and  impossibi-  Holy  Ghost  tube  in  a serf  few  days  afier 
lities,  whatsoever  was  for  them  marie  the  his  ascension,  which  within  ten  days  fame 
religion  grow,  and  whatsoever  was  against  In  pass : he  prophesied  1h.it  the  fact  of 
them  made  it  grow ; if  they  had  ]jrace,  Mary  Magdalene,  in  anointing  the  head 
the  religion  was  prosperous ; if  they  had  and  feet  of  her  I.ord,  should  be  public 
persecution,  it  was  still  prosperous  j if  and  known  as  the  gospel  itself,  and 
prim  es  favoured  them,  the  world  came  spoken  of  in  the  same  place ; lie  foretold 
in,  became  the  Christi ms  lived  holily  ; tiir  destruction  ol  Jerusalem  and  the  sign* 
If  princes  were  incensed,  the  world  came  of  its  approach,  and  dial  it  slionld  be  by 
in,  because  tbe  Christians  died  bravely,  war,  and  particularly  alter  the  manner  of 
They  sought  for  death  with  greediness,  prophets,  symbolically,  turned  the  nation 
they  desired  to  be  grinded  in  tbe  teeth  of  should  do  it,  pointed  out  the  Roman  c-a- 
lions  ; and  with  joy  they  beheld  the  wheels  gle. ; lie  luretohi  bis  dertli,  and  the  man- 
and  the  bended  trees,  the  racks  and  the  ner  of  it,  and  plainly  before-band  pub- 
gihhcts,  the  fires  .md  the  burning  irons,  lished  his  resurrection,  ami  told  them  it 
which  were  like  tire  chair  of  Elias  to  them,  should  be  the  sign  to  that  generation,  vit. 
instruments  to  carry  them  to  Heaven,  into  the  great  argument  to  prove  him  to  be 
the  bosom  of  their  beloved  Jesns.  the  Christ ; he  prophesied  that  thcr* 

Who  would  not  acknowledge  the  divi-  should  arise  false  Christs  after  him,  and 
rlity  of  this  person,  and  the  excellency  of  it  came  to  pass  to  the  extreme  great  eala* 
this  institution,  thxt  should  see  infants  to  mityvof  the  nation  ; and  lastly,  he  lore* 
weary  tire  hands  of  hangmen  for  the  tea*  told  that  his  beloved  disciple,  St.John, 
ti meaty  of  Jcstis;  and  wise  men  preach  should  tarry  np6n  the  earth  till  his  coming 
this  doctrine  for  no  other  visible  reward,  again,  that  is,  to  his  coming  to  judgment 
but  shame  and  death,  poverty  and  banish-  upon  Jerusalem;  and  that  his  religion 
incut ; and  hangmen  converted  by  the  should  he  preached  to  tire  Gentiles,  that 
blood  of  martyrs,  springing  upon  their  it  should  lie  scattered  over  all  the  world, 
faces,  which  their  impious  hands  aud  and  be  received  by  nil  nations ; that  it 
cords  have  strained  through  their  flesh  i should  stay  upon  the  lace  of  the  earth  till 
Who  would  not  have  confessed  the  ho-  his  Inst  coming  to  judge  all  the  world, 
nonr  of  Jesus,  v.-hen  he  should  see  mirn-  mid  that  “ the  gates  of  hell  should  not  be 
cles  done  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 'and  able  to  prevail  against  his  church;"  which 
devils  tremble  at  the  mention  of  the  name  prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long,  till  this 
of  Jesus,  and  the  world  running  to  the  diy,  and  is  as  a continual  argument  to 
honour  of  the  poor  Najnrcne,  and  kings  justify  the  dirinity  of  the  author:  threon* 
aud  queens  kissing  the  feet  of  the  poor  timnnee  of  the  religion  liclps  to  enmoiub 
tctvauuol  Jeans?  Could  a Jew  lishutiiau  it,  lot  it  pruves  that  it  viuuc  Irurn  Gotf, 

whs* 
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who  foretold  that  it  should  continue  ; nml 
therefore  il  must  continue,  because  it 
came  frotu  God  ( and  therefore  it  came 
from  God,  because  it  does  and  shall  for 
ever  cominue  according  to  the  word  of 
die  holy  Jesus. 

But,  alter  our  blrs«cd  I,otd  was  entered 
into  glory,  the  disciple*  also  were  pro- 
phets. Agabiis  foretold  ihr  dearth  that 
was  to  be  in  the  Itiunan  empire  in  the 
otyivi  Claudius  Caesar,  .md  that  St.  I'aul 
should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem  : Si.  I’aul 
foretold  the  entering  in  ol  I lerelick*  into 
Asti  alter  his  departure  ; and  hr  and  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  anti  generally  the 
rm  of  the  apostles,  bad  two  great  predic- 
tions, si  hull  they  used  not  wily  a>  a ve- 
nlication  of  t lie  doctrine  of  Jestts,  hut  as 
a twins  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the 
dimples,  who  were  to  broken  with  perse- 
cution; the  one  was,  that  there  slsould 
arise  a sect  of  vile  men,  who  should  he 
enemies  to  religion  and  gorernment,  and 
cause  a great  jpostacy,  which  hapjtened 
aotonously  in  the  tecl  of  the  Gnostic*, 
which  those  three  apostles  and  St.  John 
eotorioutly  and  plainly  do  describe: 
trd  the  other  was,  that  although  the 
Jewish  nation  did  mightily  oppose  the 
rr-igiuo,  it  should  be  but  fora  while,  for 
i-rey  dumb!  be  destroyed  in  a ilxiri  time, 
«<1  their  nation  made  extremely  misera- 
ble; hut,  for  the  Christians,  if  they  would 
fly  from  Jerusalem  and  go  to  I’dla,  there 
dmn'd  not  a Itutr  ot  their  bead  perish  : the 
retCs-Jlmo  ol  this propliecy  theChristiam 
rsttmiely  longed  for,  and  wotidcred  it 
rc.'iT.i  so  Wing,  and  began  to  be  troub'rd 
Jtthe  delay, and  tuspected  all  was  not  well, 
»hen  the  great  proof  of  their  religion  was 
M rerified ; and,  while  they  were  in 
tbaostits  ot  in-aft  concerning  it,  the.  »ad* 
catalysis  did  come,  anil  swept  aw  ay  eh  yen 
l«mcredi!KJut,indof  the  nation;  and  from 
trial  day  forward  the  nation  was  broken  in 
frees  with  ititoeiable  calamities:  they 
*fe«cst:rted  over  the  fjee  ot  the  earth  and 
area  vsgaOond  nation,  but  yet,  like  oil  in 
a rewcluf  wine,  broken  into  bubbles  but 
Irpt  in  Heir  own  circles  s and  they  shall 
never  be  an  limlrif  pimple,  till  they  are 
•oyaats  of  tlic  holy  Jesus ; but  shall  re- 
main without  priest  nr  temple,  without 
a -tar  or  sacrifice,  without  city  or  country, 
wrthuut  the  land  of  promise,  or  the  pro- 
mar  gt  j blessing,  till  osir  Jesus  is  their 
high  tries',  and  their  Slieplimi  to  gather 
«Wrr,  ii, i„  hit  fold  : and  this  very  Hung  is 
* duuuiutiaiiou  against  use  Jews 
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by  their  own  prophets  ; for  when  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi,  had  propbe- 
sied  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gentile*,  and  the  change  of 
the  old  law,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  by  the  Mrssi.is ; tliat  this  was  he, 
was  therefore  certain,  because  he  tanght 
the  world  a new  law,  and  presently  alter 
the  publication  of  this,  the  old  was  abro- 
gate, and  not  only  wrnt  into  desuetude, 
but  into  a total  abolition  among  all  the 
world  j and  for  those  of  the  remnant  of 
tile  scattered  Jews  who  obstinately  blas- 
pheme, the  law  is  become  impossible  to 
them,  and  they  placed  in  sucti  circtim- 
ttain.es,  that  they  nerd  not  dispute  con- 
cerning its  obligation  ; for  il  being  exter- 
nal and  corporal,  ritual,  and  at  last  made 
also  local,  when  the  circumstances  are 
impossible,  the  law,  that  was  wholly  ce- 
remonial and  circumstantial,  roust  needs 
pass  away  : and  when  they  li3vc  lost  tlieir 
priesthood,  they  cannot  retain  the  law,  as 
no  man  takes  care  to  have  bis  beard 
si  :aved,  wheu  his  head  is  oil. 

And  it  is  a wonder  to  consider  how  the 
anger  of  God  is  gone  out  upon  that  mise- 
rable people,  and  that  so  great  a blindness 
is  fallen  upon  them ; it  being  evident  and 
notorious  i!r,;t  the  Old  Testament  was  no- 
thing but  a shadow  and  umbrage  of  the 
New ; that  the  prophecies  of  thatare  plain- 
ly verified  in  this;  that  all  the  predictions 
uf  tlic.Mcssiasarc  most  undeniably  accom- 
plished in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  they  cannut  with  any  plausibleness  or 
colour  lie  turned  any  other  way,  aud  be 
applied  to  any  other  person,  although  the 
Jews  make  illiterate  allegations,  and  pro- 
digious dreams, by  which  they  have  fooled 
themselves  for  sixteen  hundred  years  toge- 
ther, and  still  hope  without  reason,  and  are 
conlidcnt  without  revelation,  and  pursue  a 
sh.ulow  while  they  quit  the  glorious  body ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Christian 
prays  for  bis  conversion,  aud  is  at  rest  in 
the  truth  of  Jesus,  and  bath  Certain  uncx- 
pressible  confidences  and  internal  lights, 
daratie*  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  and  lores 
to  the  holy  Jesus  produced  in  bis  soul  that 
he  will  die  when  he  cannot  dispute,  and  is 
satisfied  and  he  knows  not  bow,  and  is  sure 
by  comforts,  nod  comfotted  by  the  excel- 
lency of  liis  belief,  which  speaks  nothing 
but  holiness,  and  light  and  reason,  and 
peace  aud  satisfaction*  infinite,  because  he 
is  sure  that  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if 
they  would  live  by  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  that  neither  societies  of  men  nor  siugle 
T 4 persons 
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|xTH>ns  ran  have  felicity  hut  by  thi» ; and 
that  therefore  God,  who  so  decrees  to 
nuke  men  happy,  hath  10  decreed  that  it 
ishail  for  ever  be  upon  tlie  face  of  the 
earth,  till  the  earth  itself  shall  he  no 
more.  Amen.  . Bishop  Taylor. 

$ Considerations  on  tie  weak  Pre- 
tences oj  other  Religions. 

IV.  Now.  if  against  this  vast  heap  of 
tilings  any  nun  shall  but  confront  the  pre- 
tences of  any  other  religion,  and  see  how 
they  tail  ltotli  of  reason  and  holiness,  of 
wonder  and  divinity,  how  they  rntrr  by 
lorce,  end  are  kept  up  hv  human  inte- 
rests, how  ignorant  anti  indn-lv,  how  tut- 
learned  and  pitiful  are  thrir  pretences  i 
the  darknesses  of  these  must  add  great 
eininettcy  to  the  briglmicrw  ot’  liut. 

lor  the  Jews  religion,  which  come  from 
He.tvrii,  is  therefore  not  now  to  be  prac- 
»is-d,  because  it  did  come  from  Heat co, 
and  was  to  expire  into  the  Christian,  it 
bring- nothing  but  the  image  of  tliis  per- 
fection : and  the.  Jews  needed  no  oilier 
argument  but  this,  that  God  hath  nude 
tins  impossible  now  to  be  done  : fur  lie 
that  ties  to  ceremonies  and  outward 
usages,  temples  and  altars,  sacrifices  and 
prie-i.,  troublesome  and  expensive  rites 
amt  figures  of  future  signification,  mean* 
that  there  should  be  an  abode  and  fist 
dwelling,  for  these  are  not  to  he  done  by 
an  ambulatory  people ; am!  therefore, 
since  God  hath  scatter  d the  people  into 
atoms  and  crumbs  of  society,  without 
teniply  or  priest,  vvithont  i.a  i ifn  e or  altar, 
without  I'rinior  *J humtuim,  witliout  pro- 
pint  or  vision,  even  communicating  with 
them  no  way  but  by  ordinary  pros  hicncc, 
it  is  but  too  ev  ident,  that  God  hath  no- 
thing to  do  with  them  in  the , matter  of 
that  religion ; but  that  it  is  expired,  and 
no  w av  obligatory  to  them  or  plrasiiig  to 
him,  which  is  become  impossible  to  be 
acted : whereas  the  Christian  religion  is 
tts  ctenui)  as  the-soul  of  a man,  siud  can 
txi  mote  cease  than  our  spirits  tint  die, 
and  can  worship  npon  mountains  and 
coves,  in  fields  and  churches,  iu  peace 
aral  u ar,  it*  solitude  and  society,  in  per- 
secution and  in  sun-shine,  by  night  .aid 
by  day,  and  be  solemnized  by  clergy  and 
laity  in  tlit  essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  tlic 
p< election  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest 
reason  of  (lvaii,  and  tlic  glorification  of 
God- 

liitt  for  the  Heathen  religions,  it  is  evi, 
fkniiy  to  be  scat,  that  they  arc  nothing 


hut  an  abuse  of  the  natural  inclination 
w hie  h all  men  have  to  worship  a God, 
whom  because  they  know  not,  they  guess 
at  in  the  dark  s for  that  they  know  there 
is  and  ought  to  be  something  that  hath  the 
care  and  providence  of  thr  ir  affairs.  But 
the  body  of  their  religion  is  nothing  but 
little  arts  of  govrmmeuts,  and  stratagems 
of  princes,  and  devices  to  secure  the  go- 
vernment of  new  usurpers,  or  to  make 
obedience  to  the  laws  sure,  by  being  sa- 
cred, ami  to  make  tlic  yoke  that  w as  not 
natural,  pleasant  by  something  that  is. 
But  yet,  fur  die  whole  body  of  it,  who 
sees  not,  that  I lie  i r worshipping*  could 
not  he  s.icrou,  because  they  were  done  by 
something  that  is  impure  ? They  appeased 
their  gods  with  adulteries  and  impure 
mixtures,  by  such  things  which  Cato  was 
a-liamrd  to  sec,  by  gluttonous  eatings  of 
flesh,  and  impious  drinkings,  and  they 
did  litare  in  humano  sanguine,  tlley  sa- 
crificed men  and  women  and  children  to 
their  dirmons,  as  is  notorious  in  the  rites 
of  Bacchus  Oilman  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and  bf  Jupiter,  to  whom  a Greek  aud  a 
Greekess,  a Galatian  and  a Galatess  were 
yearly  offered  ; in  the  answers  of  the  Ora- 
cle* to  Calehas,  as  appears  in  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Who  secs  not,  that  crimes  were 
warranted  by  the  example  of  their  immor- 
tal gods;  and  that  what  did  di-honour 
themselves,  they  sting  to  the  honour  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be 
passionate  and  proud,  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful, amorous  and  lustful,  tearful  and 
impatient,  drunken  and  sleepy,  weary  and 
wounded  } that  the  religions  were  made 
lasting  by  policy  and  have,  by  ignorance, 
and  the  three  of  custom  ; by  the  prefer- 
ring an  inveterate  error,  and  lov  ittg  of  a 
'quiet  and  prosperous  e\  il ; by  tlic  argu- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  the  correspon- 
dences of  M-nsuaiily ; by  the  Jnuid  of  ora- 
cles, and  tlie  patronage  of  vices  ; and  be- 
cause they  feared  every  change  as  an 
earthquake,  as  supposing  overturning*  of 
thi  ir  old  rnur  to  be  the  crcrsiou  of  their 
well-established  governments  ? And  it 
had  been  ordinarily  impossible  that  ev  er 
Christianity  should  have  entered,  if  tits 
nature  and  excellency  of  it  had  not  been 
such  as  to  enter  like  rain  into  a fleece  of 
wool,  or  the  sun  into  a window,  without 
noise  or  \ admen,  without  emotion  and 
disordering  the  |vlitical  constitution,  with- 
mit  causing  trouble  to  any  man  but  what 
his  own  ignorance  or  peevishness  wag 
pleased  to  spin  out  ot  ius  ovru  bow  els ; 
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but  did  establish  governments,  secure 
obedience,  made  the  last  s linn,  and  the 
|K.r*ons  of  princes  to  be  sacred  ; it  did  not 
oppose  force  by  fores',  nor  strike  princes 
fur  mst  ice ; it  stefensled  itself  against  ene- 
mies by  patience,  and  overcame  them  by 
kindness;  it  was  the  great  instrument  of 
God  to  demonstrate  his  power  in  our 
weaknesses,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind 
by  the  imitation  of  his  excellent  good- 
ness. 

Lastly,  he  that  considers  concerning  Use 
religion  and  person  of  Mahomet : that  be 
was  a vicious  prrs< tu,  lustful  and  tyranni- 
cal ; that  be  propounded  incredible  and 
ridiculous  propositions  to  his  disciples; 
that  it  entered  by  the  sword,  by  blood  and 
violence,  by  murder  and  robltcry  ; that  it 
propounds  sensual  rewards,  and  allures  to 
compliance  by  bribing  our  basest  lusts ; 
that  it  conserves  its*  It  by  the  same  means 
it  eulerrd  : that  it  is  unlearned  and  foolish, 
against  reason,  and  the  discourv-s  of  all 
wise  ns  n ; that  it  did  no  miracles,  and 
made  talse  prophecies ; in  short,  that  in 
the  person  that  founded  it,  in  the  article  it 
persuades,  ill  the  manner  of  prevailing,  in 
the  reward  it  offers,  it  is  unholy  and  foolish 
and  rude : it  must  need*  appear  to  be 
roid  of  all  pretence ; and  that  no  man  of 
reason  can  ever  be  fairly  persuaded  by 
arguments,  that  it  U tire  daughter  of  God, 
aud  came  slow  n from  Heaven. 

cowcttistoir. 

Since,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  any  other  religion,  and  so  very 
much  for  Christianity,  every  one  of  whose 
pretences  can  be  proved,  as  well  as  the 
things  themselves  do  require,  and  as  all 
the  world  expects  such  tilings  should  be 
proved ; it  follows,  that  tin-  holy  Jesus  is 
the  Sou  of  God;  that  hi*  religion  is  com- 
manded by  God,  and  is  that  way  by  which 
hr  will  be  worshipped  and  honoured ; and 
that  “ there  is  no  other  name  under  Hea- 
ven by  w hich  w e ran  be  saved,  but  only 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Bishop  Taylor. 

| 200.  To  the  Si  optics  and  Infidels  of  the 

■dgc. 

Gentlemen, 

Suppose  the  mighty  work  accomplished, 
the  cross  trampled  upon,  Christianity  every 
while  proscribed,  and  the  religion  of  na- 
ture once  wore  become  the  religion  of 
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Europe;  what  advantage  .will  yon  hare 
derived  to  your  country,  or  to  youftrhes, 
from  the  exchange  ? I know  your  answer 
—you  will  have  freed  the  world  from  the 
hypocrisy  of  priests,  and  tlic  tyranny  of 
superstition. — No;  you  forgtt  that  I.y- 
curgus,  and  Nutria,  and  Odin,  andMango- 
Copac,  and  all  tire  great  legislators  of  an- 
cient or  modem  story,  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  affairs  of  civil  society -could 
not  well  be  conducted  without  some  reli- 
gion j you  must  of  necessity  introduce  a 
priesthood,  with,  probably,  as  much  hy- 
pocrisy ; a religion,  w ith,  assuredly,  more 
superstition,  than  that  which  you  now 
reprobate  with  such  indecent  and  ill- 
grounded  contempt.  But  I will  tej)  you, 
from  w hat  you  will  have  freed  the  world ; 
you  will  have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence 
of  vice,  and  from  every  powerful  incen- 
tive to  virtue ; you  will,  with  the  religion, 
have  brought  back  the  depraved  morality 
of  Paganism ; you  w ill  have  robbed  man- 
kind of  their  firm  assurance  of  another 
lite  ; ami  thereby  you  will  have  despoiled 
them  of  their  patience,  of  their  humility, 
of  their  charity,  of  their  chastity,  of  all 
those  mild  and  silent  virtues,  which  (how- 
ever despicable  they  may  appear  in  your 
eyes)  arc  the  only  ones,  which  meliorate 
and  sublime  our  nature  ; which  Paganism 
never  knew , which  spring  from  Chris- 
tianity alone,  w hich  do  or  might  consti- 
tute our  comfort  in  this  life,  and  without 
the  possession  of  which,  another  life,  if 
alter  all  there  should  happen  to  he  one, 
must  be  more  vicious  and  more  misera- 
ble than  this  is,  unless  a miracle  be  ev- 
erted in  the  alteration  of  our  disposition.  < 
Perluip*  you  will  contend,  that  the  uni- 
versal light  of  religion,  that  the  truth  and 
fitness  of  things,  arc  of  llitmselits  suffi- 
cient to  exalt  the  nature,  and  regulate 
the  manners  of  mankind.  Shall  we  ne- 
ver have  done  with  this  groundless  com- 
mendation of  natural  law  ? Look  into  the 
first  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ho- 
mans, and  you  will  sec  the  extent  of  its 
influence  over  the  Gentiles  of  those  days ; 
or  if  you  dislike  Paul's  authority  and 
the  manners  of  antiquity,  look  into  the 
more  admired  accounts  of  modem  voya- 
gers ; ind  examine  iu  influence  over 
the  Pagans  of  our  own  times,  over  the 
sensual  inhabitanU  of  Otaheite,  over  the 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  or  the 
remorseless  savages  of  America.  But' 
these  men  are  Barbarians. — Your  law- 
01  nature,  notwithstanding,  extend*  even 

to 
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to  itrlw but  they  have  misused  their  rejecting  Christianity,  still  conlitme  Tbc- 
arasou; — they  have  then  the  more  need  ists,  are  indebted  to  revelation  (whether 
of,  and  would  be  the  more  thankful  (or  you  are  either  aware  of,  or  disposed  to  ac- 
that  revelation,  which  you,  with  an  ig-  knowledge  the  debt,  or  not)  tor  those  iu- 
norant  and  fastidious  sell-sufficiency,  blirne  speculations  concerning  the  Deity, 
deem  useless. — But,  they  might  of  them-  which  you  have  fondly  attributed  to  tlte 
selves,  it  they  thought  lit,  become  wise  excellency  of  your  own  unassisted  reason, 
nod  virtuous. — I answer  with  Cicero,  Ut  If  you  would  know  the  real  strength  of 
mhil  interest,  utrum  nemo  valrat,  an  natural  reason,  and  bow  far  it  can  pro- 
nemo  valere  possil ; sic  non  intrlligo  quid  reed  iu  the  investigation  or  enforcement 
huersit,  utrnin  nemo  sit  sapiens,  an  Remo  of  moral  duties,  you  must  consult  the 
e»se  possit.  manners  and  tlte  writings  of  those  who 

These,  however,  you  will  think,  are  have  never  heard  of  ntiirr  tin-  Jrwi*h  or 

. extraordinary  instances;  and  that  we  ought  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  of  tlrose 
run  from  these, totake  our  mcastireof  the  other  manifestations  of  Itimxrlf,  winch 
excellency  of  the  law  of  nature;  htnrallter  God  vouchsafed  to  Ad  on  and  to  the  pa- 
from  the  civil>.-d  states  of  China  and  triarchs,  betlire  and  after  tlte  Rood.  It 

Japan,  or  from  the  nations  which  flou-  would  be  difficult  perhaps  any  w!  ere,  to 

fished  in  learning  and  in  arts,  before  Chris-  rind  a people  entirely  destitute  of  traJ;- 
tianity  was  heard  of  in  the  world.  You  tionary  notices  concerning  a tletry.  and  of 
mean  to  say,  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  tradilienary  fears  or  expectations  of  an- 
whicli  von  are  desirous  of  substituting  in  other  life;  a < il  the  morals  of  mankind 
the  rooro-of  the  gospel,  yoti  do  not  under-  may  have,  perliajis,  been  no  where  quite 
Hand  those  roles  of  conduct,  whicii  an  so  abandoned,  as  tliey  would  have  been, 
individual,  abstracted  from  the  commit-  had  they  been  left  wholly  to  tbnnselve* 
nily,  and  deprirrd  of  the  institution  of  in  tlwsc  points  t however,  it  i*  a truth, 
mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himself ; which  cannot  be  denied,  how  much  so- 
but  such  a system  of  precepts,  as  the  most  ever  it  may  be  lamented,  that  though  the 
enlightened  men  of  the  most  enlightened  generality  of  mankind  have  always  had 
•ges.haveiecommendedtoourobservancc.  some  fault  conception  uf  God,  ami  his 
Win  re  do  yon  find  this  system  ? We  providence;  yet  they  have  hern  always 
cannot  meet  w ith  it  in  the  w orks  of  Sto-  greatly  inefficacious  in  the  production  of 
bills,  or  the  Sevillian  A naebarsis ; nor  in  good  moraltty,  and  highly  derogatory  to 
those  of  Plato,  nor  of  Cicero,  nor  iu  throe  • his  nature,  amongst  all  the  |>roplt‘  ol  lire 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  or  the  slate  earth,  except  die  Jews  anil  Christians; 
Epictetus ; Inr  we.  are  persuaded,  that  the  and  some  may  |icr  ..ip*  be  desiroits  of  ex- 
most  animated  considerations  of  the  Vf=-  cepting  the  Mahometans,  wlm  derive 
«cr.  and  die  bonrstiim,  ot  the  beauty  of  all  that  is  good  in  their  Koran  from  Cliris- 
«■  virtue,  and  the  fitness  of  things,  are  not  futility.  < 

'uble  to  furnish,  rvm  t Krnlgi  himself,  Tlte  laws  concerning  justice,  and  the 
with  permanent  principles  of  action;  reparation  of  damage*,  concerning  the 
much  Irss  arr  they  able  to  jellify  the  pnl-  security  of  properly*  and  the  jicrfonn.uico 
luted  rrcessex  uf  a vitiated  heart,  to  curb  of  contracts ; concerning,  in  short,  wliat- 
th#  irregularities  of  appetite,  or  restrain  ever  effects  tlie  wrtl  being of  civil  society, 
the  impetuosity  ot  jiassion  in  common  bate  been  eiery  wo  ere  understood  with 
men.  If  you  order  us  to  examine  tlte  sntircient  precision  ; and  it  you  choose  m 
works  of  Grinins,  or  Pnflendorf,  of  Bur-  stile  Justinian’s  code,  a -code  of  natural 
Umaqui,  or  Hutchinson,  for  what  you  lave,  though  you  vviil  err  against  propriety 
understand  by  the  law  of  nature  ; we  np-  of  sjtcech,  yet  you  arc  so  far  in  tire  tight, 
prebend  that  you  arc  in  a great  error,  in  that  natural  reason  discovered,  and  the 
faking  your  notions  of  natural  law,  as  dis-  depravity  of  hninau  nature  compelled  bu- 
corerable  by  natural  reason,  from  the  rile-  man  kind,  to  establish  by  proper  sanctions 
gnnt  system*  ol  it,  which  have  been  drawn  tlte  laws  therein  contained  ; and  you  will 
up  by  Christian  philosophers  ; since  they  have  moreover  Carneadrs,  no  mean  philo- 
hav'e  til  laid  tlupr  foundations,  either  sopher,  on  your  side;  who  knewof  no  law 
tacitly  or  expressly,  upon  a principle  do-  of  nature,  different  from  that  which  men 
rived  from  revelation.  A thorough  know,  had  itistilutod  for  their  common  utility ; 
ledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ; and  which  was  various  according  to  tins 
and  even  those  amongst  ourselves,  who,  manners  of  meu  iu  different  climates,  and 

lbang>  abio 
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AsnEP.ib)e  with  a change  of  limes  In  (he 
•a  me.  And  iu  truth,  in  allcountries  where 
paganism  has  betn  tire  established  reli- 
gion, though  a philosopher  mag  now  and 
thru  have  stepped  beyond  the  paltry  pre- 
script of  civil  jurisprudence,  in  his  pur- 
suit of  virtue  ; yet  tire  bulk  of  mankind 
have  eTcr  been  coo  tented  with  that  scanty 
pittance  of  morality,  which  enabled  them 
tn  escape  the  lash  of  civil  punishment;  I 
call  it  a scanty  pittance ; because  a man 
may  be  intemperate,  iniquitous,  impious, 
a thousand  ways  a profligate  and  a vil- 
lain, and  yet  elude  the  cognizance,  and 
avoid  the  punishment  of  civil  laws. 

I am  sensible,  you  will  be  ready  to 
•ay,  tv  hat  it  all  this  to  the  purpose? 
though  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  never 
be  able  to  investig  ite  the  laws  of  natural 
iriigion,  nor  disposed  to  revetence  their 
sanctions  when  investigated  by  others, 
nor  sohritou.t  about  any  other  standard  of 
moral  rectitude,  than  civil  legislation ; 
yet  tbc  inconveniences  wlyicli  may  at- 
tend the  extirpation -of  Christianity,  ran 
be  no  proof  of  its  truth. — I have  not  pro- 
duced them,  as  a poof  of  its  truth ; but 
they  are  a strong  and  conclusive  proof,  if 
IKK  of  its  truth,  at  least  of  its  utility  ; and 
the  consideration  uf  its  utility  may  be  a 
motive  to  yourselves  for  examining,  whe- 
ther it  may  trot  cb.mcc  to  be  true ; and 
it  ought  to  be  a reason  with  every  good 
dliien,  and  with  evfry  man  of  sound 
judgment,  to  keep’  his  opinions  In  hitn- 
telf,  if  from  any  lurticular  circumstances 
ia  ius  studies  or  in  his  education,  lie  should 
hare  the  misfortune  to  think  that  it  is 
not  true.  If  ,ynn  can  discover  to  the 
rising  generation,  a belter  religion  than 
tire  Christian,  one  that  will  more  rftec- 
tually  animate  their  hopes,  and  subdue 
tbeir  passions,  make  Ibrtn  better  turn,  or 
better  mentbers  of  society,  we  impotiuiie 
you  to  publish  it  for  tbeir  advantage ; 
hot  till  you  can  do  that,  we  beg  of  you, 
not  to  give  the  reins  lb  their  passions, 
instilling  into  tlair  unsuspicious  minds 
vortr  perni'  ioui  prejudices : even  now, 
men  scruple  not,  by  tbeir  lawless  lust,  to 
min  the  repose  ot  private  families,  and  to 
fix  a stain  of  Inlamy  on  the  noblest ; 
wen  now,  they  hesitate  not,  in  lifting  up 
» murderous  arm  against  the  lite  of  tbeir 
tritnd,  or  atprinst  tbeir  Own,  as  often  as 
the  tever  of  intemperance  stimulates  their 
resentment,  or  tire  satiety  of  an  useless 
life  excites  their  despondency : even 
pow,  whilst  wo  ire  persuaded  of  a resur- 
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section  from  the  dead,  and  df  a jndgmfent 
to  come,  we  find  it  difficult  enough  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  sense,  and  to 
escape  unspotted  from  the  licentious 
maimers  til  tbc  world : Rut  what  will 
become  of  our  virtue,  what  of  the  conse- 
quent peace  and  happiness  of  society,  if 
you  persuade  us,  tint  (brre  are  no  such 
things?  in  two  words,— you  may  min 
yuursclvcs  by  your  attempt,  and  you  will 
certainly  rum  your  country  by  your  suc- 
cess. 

But  the  considerntinft  of  the  inutility  of 
your  design,  is  pot  tire  only  one,  which 
should  induce  you  to  abandon  it , the  ar-  * 
gu  merit  a tuto  ought  to  be  warily  ma- 
naged, or  it  may  lend  to  tbc  silencing 
our  opposition  to  any  system  ot  super- 
stition, which  ha9  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  be  sanctioned  by  public  authority) 
it  is,  indeed,  liable'  to  no  objection  in 
the  present  case  j we  do  nfct,  however, 
wholly  rely  upon  its  cogency.  It  is  not 
contended,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, merely  because  it  is  useful:  but 
because  it  is  true.  This  you  deny,  and 
think  your  objections  w ell  grounded ; wo 
conceive  them  originating  in  your  vanity, 
your  immorality,  or  your  misapprehen- 
sion- . There  are  many  worthless  doc- 
trines, many  superstitious  observances, 
which  the  fraud  or  folly  of  mankind 
have  every  where  annexed  to  Christianity, 
(especially  in  the  church  of  Home)  as  es- 
sential parts  of  it ; if  you  take  these  sorry 
appendages  to  Christianity,  lor  Christi- 
tianity  itself,  as  preached  by  Christ, 
and  by  the  apostles  : if  yod  confound  Ilia 
Roman  with  the  Christian  religion,  you 
quite  misapprehend  its  nature  ; and  are 
in  a state  similar  to  that  of  men,  (men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  in  bis  treatise  of  su- 
perstition) who,  flying  from  supersti- 
tion, leapt  over  religion,  and  sunk  into 
downright  atheism.— Christianity  is  not 
a religion  vgry  palatable  to  a voiu|huout 
age  j it  will  not  conform  its  precepts  to 
the  standard  of  fashion , it  will  not 
lessen  the  del'orfnity  of  vice  by  lenient 
appellations^  hut  calls  beeping,  whore- 
dom ) intrigue-,  adultery ; and  duelling, 
murder;  it  will  not  pander  the  lust, 
it  will  nut  license  the  intemperance  ot' 
mankind;  it  ia  a troublesome  monitor 
to  a man  of  pleasure)  and  your  way 
of  life  may  have  made  you  quarrel  With 
your  religion. — As  to  your  vanity,  as  a 
cause  of  your  infidelity,  suffer  me  to  pro- 
duce the  scutuneuts  of  M<  Bayle  upon 
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tfm<  head ; if  the  description  does  not  You  are,  or  would  be  thought,  men  of 
suit  your  character,  you  will  not  be  of-  reading,  ami  knowledge,  and  enlarged 
fended  at  it ; and  if  you  are  offended  with  understanding  ; we  igh  the  matter  fairly  ; 

Ms  freedom,  it  will  do  you  good  : ‘This  and  consider  whether  revealed  religion  be 
inclines  me  to  believe,  that  libertines,  not,  in  this  respect,  just  upon  the  same 
Ske  Dev iiarrrau  x , arc  not  greatly  per-  fouling  wilb  every  other  object  cl  your 
anadrd  of  tbc  truth  of  what  they  say.  contemplation.  Even  in  mathematics, 
Tber  hive  made  no  deep  examination,  the  science  of  demonstration  itself,  though 
they  have  learned  some  lew  objections,  you  get  over  its  first  principles,  and  learn 
winch  they  are  perpetually  malting  a to  digest  the  idea  of  a point  without  parts, 
noise  with ; they  speak  from  a principle  a line  without  bteatith,  and  a surface 
of  oslentatioo,  and  give  themselves  the  without  thickness  ; yet  you  will  find 
Ee  in  the  lime  of  danger. — Vanity  has  a yourselves  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the 
greater  siiare  in  their  disputes,  than  con-  perpetual  approximation  nt  imea,  which 
science  , they  imagine,  that  the  singu-  can  never  meet  j the  dm  trine  of  iiicoin- 
Lrrity  and  boldness  of  the  opinions  which  ruetuurahlt  s,  and  of  an  mlimiy  of  intiiii- 
*«y  maintain,  will  give  them  the  repu-  ties,  each  infinitely  greater,  or  infinitely 
talioo  of  men  of  ports  : — by  degrees,  they  less,  nut  only  tbuu  any  luiin  quautity, 
get  a habit  of  bolding  impious  discourses ; but  than  each  other,  in  physics,  yuo 
and  if  their  vanity  be  accompanied  bv  a cannot  compicl.tnd  the  primary  cause  of 
volri;  loom  life,  their  progress  in  that  auy  tiling ; not  of  the  light,  by  which  yua 
road  is  the  swifter.  see;  nor  of  the  elasticity  uf  the  air,  by 

The  main  stress  of  your  objections,  w hich  you  hear  ; nor  of  the  tire,  by  which 
rests  not  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  you  arc  warmed,  in  physiology,  you 
external  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Chris-  cannot  tell,  what  first  gave  motion  to  the 
(unity  ; for  few  of  you,  though  you  may  heart;  nor  what  continues  it ; nor  why 
become  the  tutme  ornaments  oi  these-  Us  motion  is  less  voluntary  than  that  of 
rate,  of  of  the  har,  have  ever  employed  theluugs:  nor  w hy  you  a-e  able  to  move 
an  hour  in  ilv  examination  ; but  it  rests  your  arm,  to  the  right  or  Irlt,  by  a sinv- 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrines  coo-  pie  volition  : you  cannot  explain  the 
tamed  in  the  New  Testament  : they  ex-  cause  of  animal  Inal  ; nor  compiehend 
eerd,  von  say,  your  compri  (tension ; and  the  prim  ipie,  by  v Inch  ynun  body  wax 
you  •<  heitate  yourselves,  that  you  are  not  at  first  lormcd,  nor  by  which  it  is  sm- 
yct  arrived  at  the  true  standard  nt  ortho-  taint'd,  nor  by  whi<  h it  will  be  reduced 
dnx  f.iillv,— - inVu  yarn  imfn\sili/e.  You  to  earth,  lu  natural  nligioit,  you  cau- 
think,  it  uoukl  be  taking  a superfluous  not  comprehi  mi  the  rti  roily  or  omni- 
trouble,  to  inquire,  into  the  tiBlurc  of  the  presence  ot  the  Deity  i nor  easily  un- 
• xteuval  proofs,  hy  which  Christianity  is  dei stand,  how  his  prcsch  nn  can  be  con- 
established  : since,  m your  opinion,  the  sislent  with  your  Jtrrdom,  ni  Insiuimu- 
huok  ilscll  carries  with  it  its  ow  n ri  tula-  lability  w ith  his  government  of  moral 
tion.  Agrniliinan  as  acute,  probably,  agtuls;  nor  why  he  dhl  mu  nn  ke  all  bis 
a-  any  ot  you,  ai  d who  once  believed,  creatures  equally  perfect : vior  why  lie  • 
pit '.laps,  as  little  9s  any  of  you,  Isis  did  lull  create  thi  in  sooner:  In  short, 
sirawu  a quite  drlYcrcnt  conclusion  from  you  cannot  h ok  into  any  branch  of 
the  perusal  ot  the  New  Testament  ; his  know  ledge,  but  you  will  nit ct  with  sub- 
tx«.k  (however  exceptionaldc  it  ms)  be  ' jects  above  your  ci  iiipreliension.  The 
lluavght  in  some  particular  pans)  exln-  tall  and  the  redemption  ol  human  kind, 
hits,  not  only  a distinguished  triumph  ot  arc  not  more  nu otnprrhcniible.  than  the 
reason  over  prejudice,  i * Christianity  over  creation  aud  the  cmiserv aiiun  ol  the  uni- 
Deism,  but  it  i xhibils,  what  is  itihmli  ly  terse;  the  infinite  author  of  the  works 
more  rate,  tbe  character  of  a man,  who  of  Iwidct.cr,  and  ot  natvue,  is  equally 
has  had  courage  aud  candour  e nough  to  inset ulalile,  equally  pa-t  out  finding  out 
acknowledge  it.  in  them  both.  And  it  is  somew  hat  re- 

But  what  if  there  should  be  some  in-  nuukahle,  that  the  deepest  inquirer* 
compicheiuvible  doctrines  in  the  Christian  imo  natuic,  have  ever  thmiglii  witL  moat 
religion;  some  circumslances,  which  in  reverence,  and  spoken  with  most  cun- 
their  causes,  or  their  consequences,  sur-  fideuce,  cuucerumg  those  things,  which 
pass  the  reach  of  human  reasuu  ; are-  iu  revealed  religion,  may  serin  I laid  to  he 
they  to  be  rejected  upon  that  account } understood ; they  have  ever  avoided  that 

. kU- 
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•elf-sufliciency  of  knowledge,  which 
spring.  from  ignorance,  produce!  indiffe- 
rence, am!  end'  in  infidelity.  Admira- 
ble to  this  pttr)vwe,  is  the  reflection  of 
the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  present 
age.  when  he  is  comhatittg  an  opinion 
of  New  ton's,  by  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own.  still  less  defensible  than  that  which 
hr  ojiposes  : — Tom  les  jours  qoe  je  rots 
de  ces  esprits-forts,  qui  criliquent  les 
rentes  de  uotre  religion,  et  s'en  mocqnetn 
Bume  m-oc  la  plus  ,impertinente  suffi- 
dner,  je  pcn«e,  chetifs  tnorfrls!  combien 
«t  cox.bien  drs  clioses  sur  lesqueli  rons 
taisonnei  si  leqerrment,  sont-rllrs  pins 
sublimes,  et  plus  clevcs,  qne  celles  sur 
fcsqnelles  le  grand  Newton  s'egare  si 
jrmsiireinLfit  ? 

Plato  mentions  a set  of  mm,  who  were 
«try  ignorant,  and  thought  themselves 
supremely  wise ; and  who  rejected  the 
argument  for  the  being  of  a God,  derived 
from  the  harmony  and  order  nf  the  uni- 
verse, as  old  and  trite  ; there  have  been 
men,  it  seems,  in  all  ages,  who  in  affret- 
iog  singularity,  have  overlooked  truth : 
in  argument,  however,  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  old  ; and  snrely  it  would  baste 
been  a more  just  nmde  of  reasoning,  if 
jou  had  examined  the  external  evidence 
fcrthc  truth  of  Christianity,  weighed  the 
cid  arguments  from  miracles,  and  from 
prophecies,  before  you  bad  rejected  the 
•bile  arcounr,  from  tlie  diflicuhies  you 
*tr.  with  in  it.  Yon  would  laugh  at  an 
Indian,  who  in  peeping  into  a history  nf 
England,  and  meeting  with  the  mention 
of  rh:  Thames  being  frown,  or  of  a 
ihiwrr  of  hail,  or  of  snow,  should 
throw  the  book  aside,  as  unworthy  of 
hit  farther  notice,  from  bis  want  of 
•Wit/  to  comprehend  these  pheno- 
mena. 

I#  considering  the  argument  from  mi- 
larfe,,  yon  will  soon  be  convinced,  that 
it  ir  possible  for  God  to  work  miracles; 
and  rrai  will  be  convinced,  that  it  «is  as 
pKstbl-  for  human  testimony  to  establish 
•hr  truth  of  miraculous,  as  of  physical 
or  hUto,  leal  events  ; but  before  you  can 
he  convinced  that  the  miracles  in  ques- 
tion ire  supported  by  such  testimony  as 
deserves  to  be  credited,  you  must  inquire 
*t  *bal  p-riod,  ami  by  what  persons,  the 
honks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  composed ; if  you  reject  the  account, 
withrwi  making  this  examination,  you  re- 
ject it  from  prejudice,  not  from  reason. 

There  is,  however,  a short  method  of 
t 1 
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examining  this  argument,  which  may, 
perhaps,  make  as  great  an  impressioo  cm 
your  minds,  as  any  other,  'lTiree  men 
of  distinguished  abilities,  rose  up  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  attacked  Christianity 
with  every  objection  which  their  malioe 
could  suggest,  or  their  learning  could 
devise ; but  neither  Ceisus  in  the  second 
century,  nor  Porphyry  in  the  tliird,  nor 
the  emperor  Julian  himself  in  the  fourth 
century,  ever  questioned  else  reality  of  the 
miracles  related  in  the  gospels.  Do  but 
you  grant  us  what  these  men  (who  were 
more  likely  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  than  you  can  he)  granted  to  their 
adversaries,  and  we  will  very  readily  let 
you  make  the  most  of  the  magic,  to 
which,  as  the  last  wretched  shift,  they 
were  forced  to  attribute  them.  We  can 
find  you  men,  in  our  days,  w ho  fmro  tie 
mixture  of  two  colourless  liquors,  will 
produce  yoq  a third  as  red  as  blood,  or  of 
any  other  colour  you  desire;  et  dicta 
citius,  by  a drop  resembling  water,  will 
restore  the  transparency ; they  will  make 
two  fluids  coalesce, into  a solid  body; 
and  from  the  mixture  of  liquors  colder 
than  ice,  will  instantly  raise  you  a horrid 
explosion,  and  a tremendous  flame : these, 
and  twenty  other  tricks  they  will  per- 
form, without  having  been  sent  with 
our  Saviour  to  Egypt  to  learn  magic  i 
nay,  with  a bottle  or  two  of  oil,  they 
wilt  compose  the  undulations  of  a lake; 
and  by  a little  art,  they  will  restore  the 
functions  of  life  to  a man,  who  has  been 
an  hour  or  two  under  water,  or  a day 
ur  two  buried  in  the  snow  : but  in  rain 
will  these  meu,  or  (lie  greatest  magician 
that  Egypt  ever  saw,  say  to  a boisterous 
sea,  " Peace,  he  still in  vain  will  they 
say  to  a carcass  rutting  in  the  grave, 

'■  Come  forth  j"  tlie  winds  and  the  sea 
will  not  obey  litem,  and  the  putrid  car- 
cass will  not  hear  them.  You  need  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  the 
weight  of  this  argument ; from  its  hav- 
ing been  observed,  that  the  Fathers  have 
acknowledged  the  supernatural  part  of 
Paganism  ; since  the  Fathers  were  in  no 
Condition  to  detect  a cheat,  which  was 
supported  both  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  (be  dvti  magis- 
trate ; and  they  were,  from  that  inability, 
forced  to  attribute  tu  infernal  agency  what 
was  too  cunningly  contrived  to  he  detect- 
ed, and  contrived  for  too  impious  a pur- 
pose, to  be  credited  as  the  word  of 
God. 

With 
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With  respect  to  prophecy,  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  accustomed  yourselves  to 
consider  it  as  original  rig  in  Asiatic  en- 
thusiasm, in  Chaldean  mystery,  or  in  the 
aubtlc  stratagem  of  interested  priests:  and 
have  given  yourselves  no  more  trouble 
concerning  the  predictions  of  sacred, 
than  concerning  the  oracles  of  Pagan 
history.  Or,  if  ever  you  have  cast  a glance 
upon  this  subject,  the  disseutions  uf 
learned  men  concerning  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  tbo  revelation,  and  other 
difficult  prophecies,  may  have  made  you 
rashly  conclude,  that  all  prophecies  were 
equally  unintelligible ; and  more  indebt- 
ed for  their  accomplishment,  to  a for- 
tunate concurrence  of  events,  and  the 
pliant  ingenuity  of  the  expositor,  than  to 
the  inspired  Ibrrsightof  the  prophet.  In 
all  that  the  prophets  of  the  Oid  Testa- 
ment have  delivrretl,  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  particular  cities,  ansi  the  de- 
solation of  particular  kingdoms,  you  may 
sec  nothing  but  shreu-d  conjectures, 
which  suy  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  tall  uf  empires, 
might  certainly  have  made  .-  and  as  you 
would  not  hold  him  lor  a prophet,  who 
should  now  affirm,  that  London  or  Paris 
would  afford  to  future  ages  a spectacle 
just  as  melancholy,  as  that  which  we 
now  contemplate,  with  a sigh,  in  the 
ruins  of  Agrigentum  or  Palmyra  j so  you 
cannot  persuade  yout  selves  to  believe, 
that  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
against  the  haughly  cities  of  Tyre  or  Ba- 
bylon, for  instance,  proceeded  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  Deity.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  by  some  such  general  kind  of 
reasoning,  many  are  influenced  tb  pay  no 
attention  to  an  argument,  which,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  carries  sloth  it  the 
stioiigrsl  conviction. 

bpotora  said.  That  he  would  have 
broken  his  atheistie  system  to  pieces,  and 
en.hraced  without  repugnance  the  ordi- 
nary faith  of  Christians,  if  he  could  have 
rsuadrd  himself  of  the  resurrection  of 
izarus  from  the  dead  ; ami  I question 
not.  that  there  are  many  disbelievers, 
who  would  relinquish  their  dcistic  tenets, 
and  receive  the  gospel,  if  they  could  per- 
suade l!  emsclves,  that  Gi*l  b..d  ever  so 
far  interfered  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  ns  to  ilinminr  lire  mind  of 
any  one  matt  with  the  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events.  Amirai'lf  strikes  me  sense* 
o!  the  person,  w ho  s«  t:  it ; a prophecy  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  undctslaudings  of 
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those  who  behold  its  completion  ; and  it 
requires,  in  many  cases,  some  learning,  in 
all  some  attention,  to  judge  of  tire  corre- 
spondence of  events  w ith  the  prediction* 
concerning  thorn.  No  one  can  be  con- 
vinced, that  what  Jctcmiab  and  the  other 
prophets  fori  told  of  the  fate  of  Babylon, 
that  it  should  be  besieged  by  the  M dc*t 
that  it  should  be  taken,  when  her  mighty 
men  were  drunken,  when  her  springs 
were  dried  up;  and  that  it  should  be- 
come a pool  of  water,  and  should  remain 
desolate  for  ever  ; no-one,  I say,  can  tie 
convinced,  that  all  these,  and  other  parts 
of  the  prophetic  denunciation,  have  been 
minutely  fulfilled,  without  spending  some 
time  in  reading  the  accounts,  winch  pro- 
fane historians  have  delivered  down  to  us 
concerning  its  being  taken  by  Cyrus; 
and  which  modern  travellers  have  given 
us  of  its  present  situation. 

Porphyry  was  so  persuaded  of  the  coin- 
cidence bet  ween  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  events,  that  liu  was  forced' to 
affirm  the  prophecies  were  written  after 
the  things  prophesied  of  had  happened  i 
another  Porphyry  has, 'in  our  days,  been 
so  astonished  at  the  correspondence  be- 
tweeu  the  prophecy  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  the  history-  of  that  event, 
as  recorded  by  Josephus;  that,  rather 
than  embrace  Christianity,  he  has  ven- 
tured to  assert  (contrary  to  the  faith  of  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  of  all  ages,  and  all  the  rules  of 
good  criticism)  that  Si.  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
You  may  from  these  instances  perceive 
the  strength  of  the  argument  frum  pro- 
phecy j it  lias  not  been  able  indeed  to 
vanquish'  the  prejudices  of  either  the  an- 
cienc  or  the  modern  Porphyry j but  it  has 
been  able  to  compel  them  both,  to  be 
guilty  of  obvious  falsehoods,  which  have 
■milling  but  impudent  assertions  to  sup- 
port them. 

Some  over-trnlous  interpreters  of 
Scripture  have  found  prophecies  ip  sim- 
ple narrations,  extended  real  presiictioos 
beyond  the  times  and  circumstances  to 
which  they  naturally  were  applied,  and 
perplexed  their  traders  with  a thousand 
quaint  allusions  and  allegorical  conceits  ; 
this  proceeding  has  made  unthinking 
men  pay  less  regatd  to  prophecy  in  ge- 
neral j there  are  some  predictions  how- 
ever, such  as  those. concerning  the  pre- 
sent 
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seat  safe  of  the  Jewish  people,  anil  the  some  trivial  contradictions  in  what  they 
corruption  of  Christianity,  which  arc  have  related  concerning  thclife  of  Christ; 
now  fulfilling  in  the  world,  and  which,  yet  you  ought  not  to  draw  any  other  in- 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  i'erence  from  our  concession,  than  that 
them,  you  will  find  of  such  an  extraor-  they  had  not  plotted  logetlicr,  a,  cheats 
dirury  nature,  that  you  will  not  perhaps  would  have  done,  in  order  to  give  an  un-. 
hesitate  to  refer  them  to  God  as  their  exceptionable  consistency  to  their  fraud, 
author;  and  if  you  once  become  per-  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  make 
railed  of  the  truth  of  any  one  miracle,  you  any  'Uch  concession  ; we  w ill  rather 
or  of  the  completon  of  any  one  prophe-  shew  you  the  futility  nt  your  general  ur- 
cy,  you  will  resolve  all  your  difficulties  gurnem,  hy  touching  upon  a lew  of  the 
(concerning  llie.  manner  of  God's  inter-  places,  which  you  think  arc  most  liable 
position,  iu  the  moral  government  of  our  to  your  censnrc. 

species,  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe  doctrines  Von  observe,  that  neither  Luke,  nor 
ttmamed  iu  revelation)  info  your  own  Mark,  uor  John,  liavc  mentioned  the 
nubility  fully,  to  comprehend  the  whole  cruelty  of  Herod  in  murdering  the  infants 
scheme  ol  Divine  !*ravidcnce.  of  Bethlehem  ; and  that  no  account  N to 

Vic  ire  n>ld,  however,  that  the  strange-  be  found  ol  this  matter  in  Josephus,  who 
new  of  the  narration,  and  the  difficulty  wrote  the  life  of  Herod  ; and  therefore 
rf  the  doetrines  contained  in  the  New  the  tact  recorded  bv  Matthew  is  not  true. 
Testament,  are  not  tlie  only  circum-  — T he  concurrent  testimony  of  many  iu- 
uauen  which  Induce  you  to  reject  it ; dependent  writers  concerning  a matter  of 
you  have  dincosered,  you  tbiiri.,  so  many  fact,  unquestionably  adds  to  its  probabi- 
contradictions,  ui  the  accouqti  which  the  lily ; but  if  nothing  is  to  be  received  as 
evangelists  have  giveu  of  the  life  of  true,  upon  the  testimony  of  a single  au- 
Chnsi,  that  you  are  compelled  to  con-  thor,  we  must  give  up  some  ol'  the  best 
aider  the  whole  as  an  in  digested  and  w riters,  and  dislielieve  wane  of  the  most 
impruhaUe  story.  You  would  not  reason  interesting  facts  of  .utcieut  history. 
ll.ua  upon  any  other  occasion  ; you  would  According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
not  reject  as  fabulous  the  accounts  given  Luke,  there  was  only  an  inter  ail  of  three 
by  Livy  and  Polybius  of  Hannibal  and  months,  you  say,  between  tiic  baptism  and 
tie  Carthaginians,  though  you  should  dis-  crucifixion  of  Jc>us ; from  which  time, 
cover  a ditfrrence  betwixt  them  in  seve-  taking  away  the  forty  days  of  temptation, 
ni  points  of  little  importance.  Yon  can-  there  will  only  remain  about  six  weeks 
not  compare  tbe  history  of  the  same  for  the  whole  period  of  bis  public  miui- 
ctenti  as  delivered  by  any  two  historians,  stry ; which  lasted,  however,  according  to 
but  you  will  meet  with  many  circum-  St.  John,  at  the  least  above  three  years, 
liaocex,  which,  though  mentioned  by  one,  — Your  objection  fairly  stated  stands  thus: 
are  cither  wholly  omitted  or  differently  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  io  writing 
trialed  by  the  other ; and  this  observation  tbe  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  mention  the 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical  aeveral  events  of  his  life,  as  follow  ing  one 
untingi : But  no  one  ever  thought  of  dis-  another  in  conlimjed  succession,  without 
behiviug  the  leading  circumstances  of  llie  taking  notice  of  the  times  in  which  they 
fives  of  Vitellijs  or  Vopasian,  because  happened;  but  is  it  a jnst  couclusiontrnm 
Lblwsuul  Suetonius  did  not  itf  every  ihrii  silence,  to  inter  that  there  really  wrro 
thing  .correspond  in  Uieir  accounts  of  no  intervals  of  time  between  the  trans- 
tfie.o  eiujicrurs  j and  if  the  memoirs  iff  actiaus  which  they  seem  to  have  connect- 
li.r  file  aod  doctrines  of  M.  dc  Voltaire  cd  ? Many  instances  might  be  produced 
kkuselt,  woe  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  the  most  admired  biographers  of  an- 
aftrT  his  death,  to  be  delivered  to  (he  tiquity,  in  which  the  events  arc  related, 
world  l>y  i out  ol  hw  most  intimate  ac-  as  immediately  consequent  to  each  other, 
quaintance  ; I do  nut  apprehend  that  wc  which  did  not  happen  hut  at  very  distant 
'should  discredit  the  whole  accuunt  of  such  periods  : we  have  an  obvious  example  of 
an  extraordinary  man,  by  reason  of  some  this  manner  of  writing  in  St.  Matthew  ; 
•light  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  who  connects  the  preaching  of  John  the 
winch  tbe  avowed  enemies  of  his  name  Baptist  with  the  return  of  Juseph  from 
■ought  cliauci  to  discover  in  the  several  Egypt,  though  we  arc  certain,  that  the 
Birrauuns.  Though  we  should  grant  you  latter  event  preceded  the  former  by  a 
tficay  that  the  evangelists  had  iallcu  mto  great  many  years. 
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Jolm  ha<  said  nothing  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  suppey  ; die  other  Evange- 
Iists  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  washing  of 
tlic  disciples'  feet : — What  then  ? an*  you 
not  ashamed  to  product*  these  facts,  as  in- 
stances of  contradiction  ? if  omissions  are 
contradictious,  lotik  into  the  history  of  the 
ape  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  into  the 
general  history  of  M.  de  Voitaire,  and  yon 
will  meet  with  a great  aburulance  of  cosi- 
Iradictions. 

John,  in  mentioningthedisoourse  which 
Jesus  had  with  his  mother  and  his  be- 
loved disciple,  at  die  time  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, says,  that  she,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalt  *ne,  stiH/d  near  the  cross ; Matthew, 
on  die  otlier  hand,  says,  dial  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  die  other  women  were  there, 
beholding  afar  oft':  this  you  think  a ma- 
nifest contradiction  ; and  scoftingly  in- 
quire, whether  the  w omen  and  the  be- 
loved disriple,  which  were  near  the  cross, 
could  be  the  same  w ith  those,  wlui  stood 
far  from  the  cross? — It  is  difficult  not  to 
transgress  the  hounds  of  moderation  and 
good  mauuers,  in  answering  such  sophis- 
try : what ! have  you  to  learn,  that 
though  the  Evangelists  speak  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, as  of  otic  event,  it  was  not  ac- 
complished in  'one  instant,  but  lasted 
several  hours  ? Aiut  why  die  women, 
who  were  at  a distance  from  the  cross, 
might  not,  during  its  continuance,  draw 
near  the  crass ; or  from  being  near  the 
cross,  might  not  move  from  the  cross,  is 
more  Ur.ni  you  can  explain  to  cither  us,  or 
yourselves.  And  we  take  from  you  your 
mily  refuge,  by  denying  expressly,  that 
die  different  evangelists,  in  tlicir  mention 
of  the  women,  speak  of  die  same  point 
of  time. 

The  evangelists,  you  affirm,  are  fallen 
into  gross  contradictions,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  appearances,  by  which  Jesus  ma- 
nifested himself  to  his  disciples,  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  ; for  Matthew 
spciks  of  two,  Mark  of  three,  Luke  of 
two,  and  John  of  tour,  That  contradic- 
tor!' projiositioas  cannot  he  true,  is  rea- 
dily granted;  and  if  you  will  produce 
me  place,  in  which  Matthew  says,  that 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  twice,  and  no 
oftener,  it  will  be  further  granted,  that  lie 
is  contradicted  by  John,  m a veiy  mate- 
ria] part  of  his  narration  ; hut  till  you  do 
that,  you  iivtst  excuse  me,  if  I cannot 
grant,  that  the  evangelists  base  contra- 
dicted each  other  in  this  point ; top  to 
toiumuu  uidut feud  a:g#  it  it  pretty  evi- 


dent, that  if  Christ  appeared  four  times, 
according  to  John's  account,  he  must 
have  apfieared  fwice,  according  to  that  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Mark. 

The  different  evangelists  are  not  only 
accused  of  contradicting  each  other,  but 
Luke  is  said  to  have  contradicted  him- 
self; for  in  his  gosjirl  he  tells  us,  tint 
Jt-sus  ascended  into  Hcavenfrom  Bethany ; 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  which 
he  is  the  reputed  author,  he  informs  us, 
that  Jrsns  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet. 
Your  objection  proce  eds  cither  from  yonr 
ignorance  of  geography,  or  your  ill  will 
to  Christianity  ; and  upon  cither  suppo- 
sition, deserves  our  contempt : be  please 
ed,  however,  to  remember  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  lie  tinny  was  not  only  the  name 
of  a town,  but  of  a district  of  Mount  Oli- 
vet, adjoining  to  the  town. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  contradic- 
tions, ascribed  to  the  historians  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  you  may  judge  for  yourselves, 
what  little  reason  there  is  to  reject  Chris- 
tianity upon  their  account ; and  liow 
sadly  you  will  be  imposed  upon  (in  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  to  you  than 
any  other)  if  you  take  cvcty  thing  for  a 
contradiction,  wrliich  the.  uncandid  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity  think  proper  to 
call  one. 

Before  I put  an  end  to  this  address,  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  of  an  argu- 
ment, by  which  some  philosophers  have 
of  late  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  tv  hole 
system  of  revelation  j and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  their  ob- 
jection, as  it  is  booome  a common  sub- 
ject of  philosophical  conversation,  espe- 
cially amongst  those  w ho  have  visited  the 
continent.  The  objection  tends  to  inva- 
lidate, as  is  supposed,  the  authority  of 
Moses;  by  shewing  licit  the  earth  is 
much  older,  titan  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
from  bis  account  of  the  creation,  and  the 
scripture  chronology.  We  contend,  that 
six  thousand  years  have  not  yet  elapsed, 
since  the  creation;  and  these  philoso- 
phers contend,  that  they  liavc  indubita- 
ble proof  oft  he  earth's  being  at  the  least 
fourteen  thousand  years  old ; and  they 
complain,  that  Muses  limes  as  a dead 
weight  upon  them,  and  blunts  all  tlicir 
teal  for  inquiry. 

'Ihe  (anonicn  Recupero,  who,  it  seems, 
is  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  Mount 
Etna,  has  discovered  a stratum  of  lava, 
wIhoIi  tiowod  from  that  mountain,  ac- 
cording 
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Cording  to  hi'  opinion,  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  or  about  two  thousand 
yean  ago;  this  stratum  is  not  yet  covered 
with  soil,  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
either  coni  or  vines ; it  requires  then,  says 
the  Canon,  two  thousand  years,  at  least, 
to  convert  a stratum  of  lava  into  a fertile 
lield.  In  sinking  a pit  near  Jaci,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Etna,  they  have  dis- 
covered evident  marks  or  seven  distinct 
lavas,  one  under  tin  other ; the  surfaces  of 
which  are  parallel,  and  most  of  them  co- 
vered with  a thick  bed  of  rich  earth  ; now, 
the  eruption,  which  lorined  the  lowest  of 
these  lava  ( if  we  may  be  allowed  to  rea- 
son, says  the  Canon,  from  analogy,)  flowed 
from  the  luusiutain  at  least  fouilccu  thou- 
sand years  ago. — It  might  be  briefly  an- 
swered to  this  objection,  by  denying,  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  history  o(  Moves 
repugnant  to  this  opinion  concerning  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth;  for  though 
the  rise  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  small  multiplication  of  else  human 
species,  render  it  almost  to  a demonstration 
probable,  that  man  has  nut  existed  longer 
upon  the  surface  of  this  earth,  than  ac- 
cord tug  to  the  Mosaic  account ; ret,  that 
die  earth  was  then  created  out  of  nothing, 
when  man  was  placed  tqioii  it,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  ol  some  pliilo- 
sopliers,  to  he  proved  Irom  the  original 
text  of  s acted  scripture ; we  might,  1 say, 
icylv,  with  these  philosophers,  to  this  for- 
midable objeeti  n of  the  Canon,  by  grant- 
ing it  iu  its  fullest  extent:  we  are  under 
m necessity,  however,  of  adopting  their 
opinion,  in  order  to  shew  the  weakness  of 
(he  (alum's  reasoning,  for  iu  the  lirst 
place,  the  Caiiun  has  not  samLctoi  ily 
established  his  main  fact,  that  the  lava  in 
question  is  (lie  identical  lava,  which  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  mentions  to  luve  flowed 
fioni  Etna,  iu  the  second  Carthaginian 
war:  and  in  ilic  second  place,  it  may  he 
observed,  that  the  time  necessary  for  con- 
sert’mg  the  lavas  into  fertile  holds,  must  be 
very  different,  according  to  the  difletcnl 
•nosisiencies  of  the  lavas,  and  their  dif- 
ferent situations,  with  respect  to  elevation 
or  depression  s to  their  being  exposed  to 
winds,  rains,  and  to  other  circumstances ; 
just  as  the  time,  in  which  the  heaps  of 
iron  slag  (which  resembles  lava]  are  co- 
vered with  verdure,  is  different  at  dif- 
h if  at  furnaces,  according  to  the  nature  of 
die  slag,  and  situation  of  the  furnace ; aud 
something  of  this  kind  is  dcducibl*  from 
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the  account  of  the  Canon  himself;  since 
the  crevices  of  this  famous  stratum  are 
really  full  of  rich,  good  soil,  and  have 
pretty  large  trees  growing  in  them. 

But  if  all  this  should  be  thought  not 
sufficient  to  remove  the  objection,  I will 
produce  the  Canon  an  analogy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  analogy,  aud  which  is  ground- 
ed on  more  certain  facts.  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius resembled  each  other,  in  the  causes 
which  produce  their  eruptions,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  lime  ne- 
cessary to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for 
vegetation  : or  if  there  be  any  slight  dif- 
ference in  this  respect,  it  is  probably  not 
greater  than  wlul  subsists  between  differ- 
ent lavas  of  the  same  mouutain.  This 
being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will 
deny,  t)«e  Canon's  analogy  will  prove  just 
nothing  at  all,  if  we  cau  produce  an  in- 
stance of  seven  different  lavas  (wilhintcr- 
jaccnt  strata  of  vegetable  earth)  which 
have  flowed  from  mount  Vesuvius,  within 
the  space,  not  of  fourteen  thousand,  but 
of  somew  hat  less  tliau  seventeen  hundred 
years ; for  then,  according  to  our  analogy, 
a stratum  of  lava  may  he  covered  with 
vegetable  soil,  in  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  instead  of  requiring  two  thou- 
sand lor  the  purpose.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  famous 
by  the  death  oi  Pliny,  recorded  by  his 
nephew,  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus : this  event 
happened  in  (he  year  79,  it  is  not  yet 
tlieu  quite  seventeen  hundred  years  since 
De  c .Ijitcum  was  swallowed  up;  but  we 
air  informed  by  unquestionable  authority, 
that  1 the  matter  which  covers  the  ancient 
tow  n of  Herculaneum,  is  not  the  produce 
ol  one  eruption  out) ; for  there  are  evi- 
dent marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  erup- 
tions has  taken  its  course  over  that  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  tuwn,  and  wa* 
lliecati-eof  its  destruction.  These  strata 
are  either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with 
veins  of  good  soil  betw  ixt  them.' — 1 will 
not  add  another  word  upon  this  subject ; 
e ccpt  that  ilie  bishop  of  the  diocese  was 
not  much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canouico 
Recupero — to  lake  care,  not  to  make  his 
mouutain  older  tliau  Moses;  though  it 
w ould  have  been  full  as  well,  to  have  siiut 
his  mouth  with  a reason,  as  to  have  stop- 
ped it  with  the  dread  of  an  ecclesiastical 
censure. 

You  perceive,  with  what  ease  a little  at- 
tention wilt  remove  a great  difficulty ; uul 
U had 
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bad  we  been  aUe  tosay  nothin*,  inexpla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon,  we  should  not 
have  acted  a very  rational  part,  in  making 
our  ignorance  the  foundation  of  our  infi- 
delity, or  suffering  a minute  philosopher 
to  rob  us  of  nur  religion. 

Your  objections  to  revelation,  may  be 
numerous:  you  may  fiud  fault  with  the  ac- 
count, which  Moses  has  given  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  fall;  you  may  not  be  able  to 
get  water  enough  lor  an  universal  deluge; 
nor  room  enough  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  for 
all  the  different  kinds  of  aerial  and  tertes- 
trial  animals;  you  may  be  dissatisfied nijli 
the  command  for  sacrificing  of  I«aac,  for 
plundering  the  Egyptians,  and  for  extir- 
pating the  Canaanitcs  ; you  may  hud  fault 
with  the  Jewish  ceconoiny,  for  its  ceremo- 
nies, its  sacrifices,  ami  its  multiplicity  of 
priests ; you  may  object  to  the  impreca- 
tions in  the  Psalms,  and  think  the  immo- 
ralities of  David,  a fit  subject  for  dramatic 
ridicule;  you tnay  look  upon  the  partial 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  as  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  its  truth  ; and  svay- 
wardly  reject  the  goodness  of  Cod  tosvard 
yourselves,  because  you  do  not  compre- 
hend, Itosv  you  have  deserved  it  more  than 
others;  you  may  know  nothing  of  the  en- 
trance of  sin  and  death  into  the  world,  by 
one  man's  transgression  ; nor  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and 
of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  ; in  short, 
If  your  mind  is  so  disposed,  you  may  find 
food  for  your  scepticism  in  every  page  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  every  appearance 
nf  nature;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  person,  but  yourselves,  to  cle-r  up 
your  doubts;  you  must  lead,  and  you 
must  think  for  yourselves : ami  you  must 
do  both  with  temper,  with  candour,  and 
with  cart.  Infidelity  is  a rank  weed;  it 
is  nurtured  by  our  vices,  and  cannot  lie 
plucked  up  as  easily  as  it  ntav  be  planted  ; 
yourdiHicolties,  with  respect  to  revelation, 
may  have  hrst  arisen,  from  your  own  re- 
flection oil  the  religious  indiflertiice  of 
those,  whom,  front  your  earl  est  iulancv, 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  revere  and 
imitate;  domestic  ii religion  may  have 
made  you  willing  hearers  of  libertine  con- 
versation; and  the  uniform  prejudices  of 
the  world,  may  have  finished  the  business 
at  a very  early  age ; and  left  you  to  wan- 
der through  life  without  a principle  to  di- 
rect your  conduct,  and  todic  without  hope. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  yon  to  trust  the 
Word  of  the  clergy  fur  the  trmhol  your  re- 


ligion; we  beg  of  you  to  examine  it  to  the 
bottom,  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not  to 
hold  it  fast  unless  you  find  it  good.  Till 
von  are  disposed  to  undertake  this  task,  it 
becomes  you  to  consider  svith  great  serious- 
ness and  attention,  svheiher  it  can  be  for 
your  interest  to  esteem  a few  witty  sar- 
casms, or  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  ig- 
norant misrepresentations,  or  unwarranted 
assertions,  as  unanswerable  arguments 
against  revelation  ; and  a very  slight  re- 
flection will  convince  you,  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly lie  for  yoor  reputation,  to  employ 
the  flippancy  of  your  rhetoric,  and  tire 
poignancy  of  your  ridicule,  upon  any  sub- 
ject, rather  ittan  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
iigion 

1 take  my  leave  with  recommending  to 
your  notice,  the  advice  which  Mr.  Locke 
gave  to  a young  man,  who  was  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrine* 
of  the  Christian  religion.  1 Study  the  holy 
scripture,  especially  the  New  Testament  : 
Tncreiu  are  contained  die  words  or  eter- 
nal life.  It  has  God  for  its  author;  Sal- 
vation for  its  tatd;  and  Truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter. 

Bishop  IValson. 

(IJOI.  Mistakes  in  judging  of  the  Scrip- 
ture style,  i !r(. 

The  books  of  (he  Old  Testament,  which 
were  written  by  the  divine  will  and  inspi- 
ration, were  by  (be  Jews  of  old  usually 
divided  into  three  several  classes,  whereof 
tlie  first  comprehended  the  five  books  of 
Moses ; the  second,  all  the  prophets ; and 
the  third,  those  writings  w hich  they  called 
Chetubim,  tile  Creeks  Uagiograplia;  or 
honks  that  were  written  by  holy  men,  but 
not  with  such  fulness  oi  spirit  as  to  be 
ranked  among  llie  prophets.  In  this  divi- 
sion they  reckoned  live  books  in  the  first 
class;  eight  in  the  second;  and  time  in  the 
third;  in  all  two-and  Iweuirt  according 
to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, and  as  fully  comprehending  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  known  ami  believed, 
as  the  number  ol  their  letters  did  all  that 
was  requisite  to  be  said  or  written ; for  iu 
this  method  it  is  that  they  range  them. 

Genesis . 
t Exodus. 

The  books  of  Moses.  \ Leviticus. 

t Numbers. 

1 Deuteronomy. 

Fou 
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Four  bool'  of  the  former 
prophet'. 

4. 


Tour  boot  s of  the  latter 
prophets. 

4. 


And  the  rest  of  the  holy 
writers. 

a. 


! Joshua. 

Judges,  and  Ruth. 

Samuel  I . and  2. 

Kings  1.  and  2. 

/ Isaiah. 

1 leremiah,  and  his  Lamentations. 

1 Ezekiel. 

V The  hooks  of  the  12  lesser  prophets, 
r King  David’s  Psalms. 

I King  Solomon's  Proverbs. 

His  Ecclesiastes. 

I His  Snug  of  Songs. 

The  book  of  Job. 

The  book  of  Daniel. 

The  book  of  Ezra  and  Nebeutlali. 
The  book  of  E alter. 
w The  book  uf  Chronicles  1.  and  2. 


But  he  the  bonks  ever  so  genuine,  and 
their  tradition  ever  soccrtain,  pet  sve  can- 
not Suppose  them  wrote  by  persons  divine 
It  laspiicd,  so  long  as  we  see  iu  them  cer- 
tain characters  inconsistent  with  such  a sup- 
position. Surely  the  purest  language,  the 
Most  perfect  style,  tltc  greatest  clearness, 
the  mint  exact  method,  the  soundest  reason- 
ing, the  mail  of  apparent  consistency,  and, 
in  1 word,  all  the  excellencies  ol  gout! 
wtiling,  might  be  cx|iectcd'  in*  a piece 
composed  or  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God; 
but  books  wltcrcin  we  bud  ibe  reverse  of 
all  this,  it  is  idle,  if  not  impious,  toascribe 
<•  the  Deity. 

I.  One  great  mistake  which  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  run  into,  is,  to  judge  of 
(he  composition  of  the  Scripture,  notlrom 
in  original,  but  from  its  translations ; for 
beside*  that  in  ancient  writings,  such  as 
■he  bible  is,  there  are  allusions  to  many 
fttciand  customs  that  are  now  laid  aside  ; 
aad,  for  this  reason,  must  needs  seem  flat 
®<  impertinent;  which,  when  they  were 
hi  use,  had  a great  deal  of  spirit  and  pro- 
priety in  them;  and  besides  that  the  He- 
brew, iu  particular,  is  a language  of  a pe- 
culiar cast,  both  in  the  contexture  of  its 
words,  and  the  cadence  of  its  periods,  and 
contains  certain  expressions,  whose  em- 
phasis can  no  suore  be  translated  into  an- 
other language,  than  the  water  of  a dia- 
mond iiu  be  painted,  without  detracting 
horn  the  original ; besides  all  this,  I say, 
the  translators  tliemsclves,  sometimes  by 
miming  mto  mistakes,  and  at  all  times  by 
adhering  too  religiously  to  the  Jctter  of  the 
ictt,  have  contributed  not  a little  to  make 
•be  style  of  the  Sacred  Writings  appear 
advantageous.  For,  whereas  other 


translators  have  taken  a liberty  to  accom- 
modate the  be lutiesof  the  language  where- 
into  they  translate,  to  the  idioms  of  that 
wheiew  their  author  wrote  ; these  have 
thought  themselves  restrained  from  using 
such  freedom  iu  a divine  composition  ; 
and  have  therefore  left  several  Hebraic, 
and  other  foreign  phrases  in  their  version, 
which  seem  a little  uncouth,  and  give  the 
reader,  who  can  look  no  farther,  a very 
mid  notion  of  the  original : though  it  is 
certainly  manifest,  that  the  most  elegant 
piece  or  oratory  that  ever  was  framed, 
if  we  render  it  literally,  and  not  give  it 
the  true  genius  of  the  language  where- 
unto  we  ate  admitting  it,  will  lose  all  i(i 
beauty,  and  appear  with  the  tame  disad- 
vantage. 

11.  Another  mistake  that  we  run  into, 
is,  wlien  we  coniine  eloquence  to  any  na- 
tion, and  account  that  the  only  proof  of  it, 
w Inch  is  accommodated  to  the  present  taste. 
We  indeed,  in  these  European  countries, 
whose  languages,  in  a great  measure,  are 
derived  from  Greek  aud  Latin,  make 
them  the  patterns  tor  our  imitation,  and 
acaount  them  the  standard  of  perfection; 
hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  eastern  na- 
tions, whose  languages  have  no  affinity 
with  them,  should  do  the  same;  much  less 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  it  in  writers  who 
lived  long  before  these  Creek  or  Latin  au- 
thors, we  so  much  admire,  were  born.  It 
is  sufficient  for  them  that  they  wrote  ac- 
:>rduig  to  the  fashionable,  and  esteemed 
eloquence  of  their  own  times;  but  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  inspire  w ith  certain 
schemes  of  speech,  adapted  to  the  modern 
taste,  and  such  as  were  utterly  unknown  in 
(he  countries  where  they  lived,  is  a thing 
y 2 tb*» 
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that  can  never  enter  into  any  sober  man's 
consideration.  The  truth  is,  since  Moses 
was  bred  up  in  all  the  refined  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ; since  Solomon 
was  excellent  in  all  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  in  a manner  idolized  by  the  eastern 
world;  and  since  Daniel's  promising  youth 
was  improved  by  the  leamingof  the  Chal- 
dean sages;  we  have  all  the  reason  ima- 
ginable to  believe,  that  thev  wrote  accord- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  style  which  was 
then  in  use ; that  though  their  eloquence 
differs  from  ours,  yet  it  is  excellent  in  its 
kind ; and  that,  if  we  have  other  notions 
of  it,  it  is  only  because  we  are  unacquaint 
ed  svitb  those  bold  allegories,  and  figura- 
tive svays  of  discourse ; those  dark  senten- 
ces, surprising  brevities,  and  inconnccted 
transitions,  wherein  the  natureof  their  true 
sublime  did  consist. 

III.  Another  mistake  we  run  into  is, 
when  we  suppose  that  the  critical  rules  of 
eloquence  are  any  ways  necessary  in  divine 
compositions.  The  design  of  Cod,  in  re- 
cording his  lassrs,  was  to  inform  our under- 
standings, to  cure  our  passions,  and  rectify 
•ur  wills;  and  iT  this  end  be  but  attained, 
it  is  no  great  matter  in  what  form  of  dic- 
tion th-  prescription  be  given.  We  never 
expect  that  a physician's  receipt  should  be 
wrote  in  a Ciceronian  style : and  if  a lasv- 
yer  has  made  us  a firm  conveyance  of  an 
estate,  we  never  enquire  what  elegancies 
there  are  in  thewriting.  When,  therefore. 
Cod  intends  to  do  us  far  greater  things 
than  these;  when  he  is  delivering  the 
terms  oT our  salvation,  and  prescribing  the 
rules  of  our  duty  ; why  should  wc  expect 
that  he  should  insist  on  the  niceties  or style 
and  expression,  and  not  rather  account  it  a 
diminution  of  his  authority,  to  be  elabo- 
rate in  tiiBes,  when  he  has  the  momentous 
issues  of  another  life  to  command  our  at- 
tention, and  affect  our  passions  ? In  some 
of  (hegieatest  works  of  nature.  Cod  lias 
not  confined  himself  to  any  such  order  and 
exactness.  The  stars,  we  see,  are  not  cast 
into  regular  figures  ; lakes  and  rivers  are 
pot  b untied  by  straight  lines ; nor  are 
hilts  and  mo;iuiaiiis  exact  cones  orpyra- 
tnids.  When  a mighty  prince  declares  his 
will  by  laws  and  edicts  to  his  subjects,  is 
he,  do  we  think,  careful  at  all  about  a 
puiestyle,  or  elegant  composition?  Isnot 
the  phrase  thought  proper  enough,  if  it 
conveys  as  much  as  was  intended  ? And 
would  nut  the  fine  strains  of  some  modern 
(n.irs  be  thought  pedantic  and  affected  on 


such  occasions  ? Why  then  should  we  ex- 
pect in  tiic  Oracles  of  Cod  an  exactness 
that  would  be  unbecoming,  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  earthly  monarch,  and 
which  bears  nu  proportion  or  resemblance 
to  the  magnificent  works  or  the  creation  ? 

A strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  in  elegant  expressions, 
harmonious  periods,  and  technical  defini- 
tions and  partitions,  may  gratify  indeed 
some  readers;  but  then  it  must  be  granted 
that  these  things  have  the  air  of  human 
contrivance  in  them;  whereas  in  the 
simple,  unaffected,  artless,  unequal,  bold, 
figurative  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  a character  singularly  great  and 
majestic,  and  wfial  looks  more  like  divine 
inspiration,  than  any  other  form  of  com- 

position. 

These  observations  being  premised,  if 
we  should  now  consider  die  nature  of  elo- 
quence in  general,  as  it  is  defined  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  a faculty  of  persuasion,  which 
Cicero  makes  to  cousist  in  three  things,  in- 
structing, delighting,  and  moving  our  read- 
ersor  hearers  mind,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  a fair  claim  to  lliese 
several  properties. 

Kor  where  can  sve  meet  with  such  a 
plain  representation  of  things,  in  point  of 
history,  and  such  cogent  arguments,  in 
point  oT  precept,  as  this  one  volume  fur- 
nisltts  us  with  ? Where  is  there  an  history 
written  more  simply  and  naturally,  and  at 
the  same  time  mure  nobly  and  lultily.than 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ? Where 
are  the  great  lessons  of  morality  taught 
with  such  force  and  perspicuity  (except  in 
the  sermons  oT  Christ,  and  the  writings  of 
tlie  apostles)  as  in  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy? Where  is  the  svliole  compass  of 
devotion,  in  the  several  forms  olconfession, 
petition,  supplication,  thanksgiving,  vows, 
and  praises,  so  punctually  taught  us,  as  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  ? Where  are  the  rules 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  so  convincingly 
laid  down  as  in  tlie  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
and  the  choice  sentences  of  Ecclesiastes  ? 
Where  is  vice  and  impiety  of  all  kinds 
more  justly  displayed,  and  more  fully  con- 
futed, than  in  the  threats  and  admonitions 
of  the  prophets  ? And  w hat  do  the  little 
warmths,  which  may  be  raised  in  the  fancy 
by  an  artificial  composure  and  vehemence 
of  style,  signify  in  comparison  of  those 
strong  impulses  and  movements  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  make  upon  good  men’s 
souls,  when  they  represent  the  frightful 
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justice  of  an  angry  God  (o  stubborn  offen- 
ders, and  the  bowels  or  his  compassion, 
and  unspeakable  kindness,  to  all  true  peni- 
tents and  faithful  servants* 

The  Holy  Scripture  indeed  has  none  of 
those  flashy  ornaments  of  speech,  where- 
with human  compositions  so  plentifully 
abound  , but  then  it  has  a sufficient  stock 
«f  real  and  peculiar  beauties  to  recom- 
mend it.  To  give  one  instance  for  all  out 
of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  family  : 
the  whole  relation  indeed  is  extremely  na- 
tural; but  the  manner  of  his  discovering 
hnu'elfloliis  brctliern  is  inimitable.  “And 
Joseph  could  no  longer  refrain  himself — 
but,  lifting  ttphie  voice  with  tears, said — 
1 am  Joseph— doth  uiy  father  yet  live  ? — 
And  Ins  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ; 
for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence. 
And  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  come 
near  me,  I pray  yon : and  they  came  near, 
am!  he  said  I am  Joseph — your  brother — 
whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt."  Nothing 
cenainly  can  be  a more  lively  description 
of  Joseph’s  tender  resjicct  for  his  father, 
and  love  for  his  brethren:  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  his  brethren  returned,  and 
told  their  father  in  what  splendor  and 
glory  his  son  Joseph  lived,  it  is  said,  “that 
Jacob’s  bean  fainted,  for  he  believed  them 
not ; but  w hen  he  saw  lire  waggons  which 
Joseph  had  sent  for  him.  the  spirit  ol  Ja- 
cob, their  fatner,  revived ; and  Israel  said, 
it  is  enough — Joseph  tuy  son  is  yet  alive 
—I  will  go— and  see  him — before  I die." 
Ilrrt  is  suchaconlrastordiffrrriii  passions, 
of  utter  dtsixmdcncy,  dawning  hope,  and 
coofiriucd  faith,  triumphant  joy,  and  pa- 
ternal affection,  as  no  orator  in  the  svoi Id 
could  express  more  movingly,  in  a more 
easy  mauncr,  or  shorter  coinpass  of  words. 

Nay  more,  had  f leisure  to  gratify  the 
curious,  1 might  easily  shew,  that  those 
very  figures  and  schemes  of  speech,  which 
are  so  mush  admired  in  profane  authors, 
astheir  great  beauties  and  ornaments,  are 
no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  thesa- 
cred. 

One  figure,  for  instance,  esteemed  very 
florid  among  the  masters  of  art,  is,  w hen  all 
the  membci  s of  a period  begin  with  the 
same  word.  The  figure  is  called  ana- 
phora; and  yet  (if  1 mistake  not)  the 
14th  psalm  affords  us  a scry  beautiful  pas- 
sage uf  this  kind.  “Lord,  who  shall  abide 
in  thy  tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill  ? He  that  walkclh  up- 
fiftulj;  he  that  4»atk-bitetb  not  with  his 


tongue  ; he  that  maketh  much  of  them 
that  fear  the  Lord ; he  that  ssveareth  to  his 
hurt,  and  changeth  not ; he  that  puttelh 
not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  re- 
ward against  the  innocent.  He  that  does 
these  things  shall  never  be  moved." 

The  ancient  orators  took  a great  deal 
of  pride  in  ranging  finely  their  antitheta. 
Cicero  is  full  of  this,  and  uses  it  many 
limes  to  a degree  of  affectation ; and  yet  I 
cannot  find  any  place  wherein  he  has  sur- 
passed that  passage  of  the  prophet.  11  He 
that  killeth  an  ox,  is  as  if  he  slew  a man  ; 
he  that  sacrificeth  a lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off 
a dog's  neck ; lie  that  oflereth  an  obla- 
tion, as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood."  But 
above  all  oilier  figures,  that  whereon  poets 
and  orators  love  chiefly  to  dwell,  is  the 
hvpolypusis,  or  lively  description  ; and 
yet  we  shall  hardly  find  in  the  best  classic 
authors,  any  thing  comparable,  ill  this  re- 
gard, to  the  Egyptians'  destruction  in  the 
Red  Sea,  related  in  the  song  of  Moses  and 
Miriam;  to  the  description  of  the  Levia- 
than in  Job  ; to  the  descent  of  God,  and  a 
storm  at  sea  in  the  Psalmist;  to  the  intrigues 
of  an  adulterous  woman  in  the  Proverbs; 
to  the  pride  of  thejewish  ladies  in  Isaiah  : 
and  to  the  plague  of  Iccusts  in  Joel;  which 
is  represented  like  the  ravaging  of  a coun- 
try : and  storming  a city  by  an  army  ; 
“A  lire ilevonrelli  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a desolate  wilderness,  and  nothing 
shall  csca|)e  them.  Before  their  face  peo- 
ple shall  be  pained  ; all  faces  shall  gather 
blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty 
men  ; they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  meu 
of  war ; they  shall  march  every  one  in 
his  way,  and  they  shall  not  break  their 
ranks.  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city,  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall  ; they 
shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ; they 
shall  enter  into  the  windows  as  a thief." 
Thu  description  is  more  retnakjble,  be- 
cause the  analogy  is  carried  quite  through- 
out w ithout  straining,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cesses of  a conquering  army  in  (he  manner 
of  their  march,  their  destroying  the  provi- 
sion, and  huiningthe  country,  in  theirsca- 
ling  the  walls,  breaking  into  houses,  and 
miming  about  the  vanquished  city,  are  ful- 
ly delineated  and  set  before  our  eyes. 

From  these  fesv  examples  (for  it  would 
be  endless,  to  proceed  in  instances  ol  this 
kind)  it  appears,  that  the  Holy  Bible  it 
far  from  being  defective  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, and  (what  is  a peculiar  commen- 
dation of  it)  its  style  is  lull  of  agratclol 
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variety  ; sometime?  mijeslic  a?  become? 
that  “ high  and  holy  one  who  inhabited! 
eternity  sometimes  so  low  as  to  answer 
the  other  part  of  his  character,  “ w ho 
dwellelh  with  him  that  is  of  an  humble 
spirit and  at  all  times  so  proper,  and 
adapted  so  well  to  the  several  subjects  it 
treats  of,  that  whoever  considers  it  atten- 
tively will  peiceivr,  in  the  narrative  parts 
of  it,  a strain  so  simple  and  unaffected:  in 
the  prophetic  and  devotional,  something 
so  animateil  and  sublime ; ami  in  the  doc- 
trinal and  preceptive,  such  an  air  of  dig- 
nity and  authority,  as  set-nii  to  speak  its 
original  divine. 

We  allow  indeed,  that  method  is  an  ex- 
cellent art,  highly  conducive  to  the  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  discourse ; hut  then 
we  affirm,  that  it  is  an  art  of  modern  in- 
vention in  comparison  to  the  times  when 
the  sacred  penmen  wrote,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  manner  of  writing  which  was 
then  in  vogue.  We  indeed  in  Europe, 
who,  in  this  matter,  have  taken  our  ex- 
amples from  Greece,  can  hardly  read  any 
thing  with  pleasure  that  is  not  digested 
into  order  and  sorted  under  proper  heads ; 
but  the  eastern  nations,  who  were  used  to 
a free  way  of  discourse,  and  never  cramp- 
ed their  notions  by  methodical  limitations. 
Would  have  despised  a composition  of  this 
Lind,  as  much  as  we  do  a school  boy's 
theme:  with  all  the  formalities  ol  us  exor- 
diums, ratios,  and  confirmations.  Ami  if 
tills  was  no  precedent  for  odier  nations, 
much  less  can  we  think,  that  God  Al- 
mighty’s method  ought  to  be  cunhucd  to 
human  laws,  which,  being  dcMgned  lor 
the  narrowness  of  our  conceptions,  wight 
be  improper  and  injurious  to  Ins,  whose 
“ thoughts  are  as  far  above  ours,  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.” 

The  truth  is,  inspiration  is,  in  smite 
measure,  die  language  of  another  world, 
and  carries  in  it  the  reasoning  of  spirits, 
which,  without  controversy,  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  We  indeed,  to  make 
things  lie  plain  before  our  understandings, 
are  iorccd  to  sort  them  out  into  distinct 
partitions,  and  consider  them  by  little  and 
little,  that  so  at  last,  by  gradual  advances, 
wc  may  cotue  to  a tolerable  conception  of 
them  ; but  this  is  no  argument  for  us  to 
think  that  pure  spirits  do  reason  after  this 
manner.  Their  understanding?  are  quick 
and  intuitive  : they  see  the  whole  compass 
ol  rational  inferences  at  once:  and  have 
no  need  of  those  little  methodical  distinc- 


tions which  oftentimes  help  the  unperfe 
liinis  of  our  intellects.  Now,  though  we 
do  not  assert,  that  the  kmgtiage  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  rea- 
soniHgofthe  spiritual  world ; yet  since  they 
came  by  die  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should 
preserve  some  small  relish  uf  it;  as  books 
translated  into  anodier  tongue  always  re- 
tain some  marks  of  their  originals.  And 
hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  the 
lloly  Ghost  does  vouchsafe  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  men,  yet,  in  his  divine  com- 
positious.  thcreare  some  traces  to  be  found 
of  that  hold  and  unlimited  ratiocination 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  heavenly  inhabi- 
tants, whose  noble  and  Darning  thoughts 
are  never  clogged  with  die  cold  and  jejune 
laws  of  human  method. 

StaclhouiC. 

f)  TOO.  A Prayer  or  Piahn. 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful 
Father:  from  ray  youth  up,  my  Creator, 
my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O 
Lon!,  soundest  and  stateliest  the  depths 
and  secrets  of  all  beans  ; thou  acknow- 
ledges die  upright  or  heart;  thou  judges! 
the  hypocrite  ; thou  pondercst  men’s 
thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a balance  ; thou 
measures!  their  intentions  as  with  a line  : 
vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  thee. 

Remember,  O Lord,  how  thy  servant 
hath  walked  before  thee  : remember  what 
J have  lirst  sought,  and  what  hath  been 
principal  in  my  intentions.  I have  loved 
thy  assunblics,  1 have  mourned  far  the  di- 
visions of  thy  church,  I have  delighted  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine, 
which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that 
it  might  have  the  Best  and  the  latter  rain, 
aud  that  it  might  stretch  her  hunches  to 
the  .seas  and  to  the  Roods.  The  state  and 
bread  of  die  poor  and  oppressed  have  been 
precious  in  mine  ryes  ; I have  hated  all 
cruelty  aud  hardness  of  heart  ; I have 
(though  in  a despised  weed)  procured  the 
good  of  all  men.  If  auy  have  been  my 
enemies,  I thought  nut  of  them,  neither 
hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  niy  displea- 
sures, but  I have  been  as  a dove,  free  born 
superfluity  or  maliciousness.  Thy  crea- 
tures have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scrip- 
tures much  more.  I have  sought  thee  in 
the  courts,  held?,  and  gardens ; but  I have 
found  thet  in  thy  temple,. 

■ Thousands 
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' Thousand  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten 
ibousands  my  transgressions,  blit  thy  sanc- 
tifications have  remained  with  me,  ami  my 
beau  (Through  tliy  grace)  hath  been  an 
Unqneoched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 

0 Lord,  my  strength  ! 1 have  since  my 
youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by 
thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  coinfort- 
abicohastiscmeuts,  and  by  thy  mostvisible 
providence.  As  thy  favours  have  enerrased 
upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections  ; so  as 
thou  hast  been  always  near  me.  U Lord  ! 
And  ever  as  tny  wot  Idly  blessings  were  ex- 
alted, so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  pierc- 
ed me;  and  when  I have  ascended  before 
men,  I have  descended  in  liuinilijiiou  be- 
fore thee.  And  now  when  I thought 
must  of  | k:  ice  and  honour,  thy  hand  is 
heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me, 
according  to  thy  former  loving  kindness 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school, 
not  as  a bastard,  but  as  a child.  Just  are 
ihyjudguieuts  upon  me  for  my  sins,  svhich 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  tlljr  mercies, 
for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ? Earth, 
heavens,  and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  thy 
mercies.  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I 
confess  before  thee,  that  I aut  a debtor  to 
thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts 
and  graces,  which  I fiave  neither  put  into 
atupkiu,  nor  put  it,  as  I ought,  to  ex- 
changes, w Irerc  it  might  have  made  best 
profit,  hut  uiit-spent  it  in  things  for  svhich 
1 was  least  fit ; so  I may  truly  say,  my  soul 
hath  been  a stranger  in  the  course  of  my 
pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O Lord, 
for  my  Saviour's  sake,  ami  receive  me  into 
thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  into  thy  wjys. 

Lord  Baton. 

j)  .03.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  a doctrine 
of  truth  and  simplicity. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  taught  by  him- 
self and  his  apostles,  in  its  original  plain- 
ness and  purity,  is  a doctrine  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  a doctrine  so  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, so  reasonable  to  be  practised,  so 
agreeable  to  tlie  natural  notions  and  rea- 
son of  mankind,  so  beneficial  in  its  effects, 
if  men  were  really  governed  by  it;  teach- 
ing them  nothing  hut  the  worship  ol  the 
true  God,  through  the  mediation  ofChrist; 
and  towards  each  other,  justice, righteous- 
ness, meekness,  cliaritv,  and  universal  good 
will;  in  expectation  of  a future  judgment, 
and  of  a fasting  state  of  happiness  ina  bcl- 
world,  for  them  who  Jove  Cod  and 
tup  bu  commandments ; ihj»  doctrine 
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of  Christ,  Isay,  inits  native  simplicityand 
purity,  is  so  reasonable,  so  excellent,  and 
of  such  irresistible  evidence,  that  bad  it 
never  Iscen  corrupted  by  superstitions  from 
within,  it  never  could  have  been  opposed 
by  power  from  without ; but  it  must  of 
necessity  have  captivated  mankind  to  th« 
obedience  of  faith  ; 'till  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  had  lilted  the  earth,  as  (ho  wa- 
ters cover  the  sea. — - 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
sonic  of  the  historical,  or  prophetical,  or 
controversial  parts  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  practical  part,  the  duties 
required  of  a Christian  in  order  tosalva- 
tisn,  there  is  no  man  that  ever  read  the 
sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  ever 
heard  them  read,  but  understood  perfectly 
svell  what  our  Saviour  meant  by  com- 
manding us  to  worship  the  one  true  Cod 
of  nature,  the  Author  and  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  to  du  to  all  men  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  iis;  ami  that,  “denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  li  e should* 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  tlii 
present  world  in  expectation  ot  being 
righteously  and  impartially  adjudged,  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  tq  a slate  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  the  world  to  corns  ; by 
qnr  Saviour  himself,  our  merciful  and  com- 
passionate judge.  There  never  was  any 
man  in  the  Christian  world,  but  felt  the 
reasonableness  and  impbrtanceof  this  doc- 
trine; and,  whenever  these  things  have 
been  repeated  to  him,  was  immediately 
consciuus  to  hiiuseir,  either  ol  having  foie 
lowed  or  transgressed  these  precepts. 

Dr.  Clark. 

f 204.  On  the  superiority  of  Sacred  History 
and  Christian  Philosophy, 

In  die  histories  which  have  been  left  u* 
by  men,  we  see  nothing  but  the  agency  ot 
man.  They  are  men  who  obtain  the  vic- 
tories, who  take  towns,  who  subdue  king- 
doms, who  dethrone  sovereigns,  to  elevate 
tlremsclvcs  to  the  supreme  power . Cod 
appears  in  no  part,  men  are  the  sole  actors 
of  all  these  things.  But  in  the  history  of 
the  Ifoly  Books  it  is  Cod  alone  who  per- 
forms the  whole ; Cod  alone  causcth  kings 
to  reign,  placeth  (hem  upon  their  thrones, 
or  deposeth  them  again.  It  is  God  alone 
svhq  oppose tli  the  enemy, who  sacks  lawns, 
who  disposeth  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
who  giveth  peace  or  cxciteth  ss  jr  ; Cod 
alone  appeared!  in  (his  Sacrcr)  History  ; it 
is  he,  if  1 mar  so  speak,  who  is  the  sole 
hero.  The  lings  and  the  cuivjncrors  of 
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•he  earth  appear  hot  at  the  mini  tiers  of  them;  and  by  the  oracles  which  they  u* 
his  will.  In  short,  these  Divine  Books  there  to  be  accomplished  every  day,  they 
unfold  the  ways  of  Providence,  Cod,  who  waited  with  confidence  the  fulfilment  of 
conceals  himself  in  the  other  events  re-  those  of  sv liich  all  lire  world  at  this  day  are 
corded  in  our  histories,  seems  to  reveal  him-  the  witnesses. — 

self  in  these  ; and  it  is  in  this  hook  alone  There  is  a nobleness,  and  an  elevation  in 
that  we  ought  to  learn  to  read  the  other  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  mean 
histories  which  men  have  left  us.  and  grovelling  minds  cannot  attain.  The 

The  Holy  Books  which  have  preserved  religion  which  forms  great  souls,  appears 
religion  to  our  times,  contain  the  first  mo  to  be  made  only  for  them  : and  in  order  to 
numents  of  the  origin  of  things.  They  lie  great,  or  to  become  so,  there  is  a ne- 
are  more  ancient  than  all  the  fabulous  pro-  cessity  ol  being  a Christian. — 
ductions  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  Philosophy  discovered  the  shame  of  the 
since,  in  so  melancholy  a manner,  amused  passions ; but  she  did  not  teaA  how  to  coo- 
the  credulity  of  the  following  ages.  And  rpier  them  : her  |wmpous  precepts  were 
as  error  always  springs  from  truth,  and  is  rather  the  eulogium  ol  virtue,  than  the  re- 
a corrupt  imitation  of  it,  it  is  in  the  prin-  medy  of  vice.  It  was  even  necessary  for 
cipal  actions  of  this  Divine  History,  that  the  glory  and  triumph  of  religion,  that  the 
the  fables  of  Paganism  lind  their  luunda-  greatest  geniuses,  and  all  the  power  of 
lion;  so  that  one  may  say,  there  is  no  human  reason  slioulH  have  exhausted  them- 
error  svhich  pays  not  thereby  homage  to  selves,  murder  to  render  men  virtuous.  If 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  our  Sacred  the  Socrateses  and  the  Platos,  had  not  been 
Writings.  teachers  of  the  world  before  Jesus  Christ, 

The  sincerity  of  Moses  apjiears  in  the  amt  had  not  in  vain  attempted  to  regulate 
simplicity  of  his  history.  He  used  tio  pre  manners,  and  correct  rnenny  the  sole  force 
cautions  to  gaincredil,  because  he  supposes  of  reason,  man  might  have  been  able  to 
those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  not  drs-  do  honour  by  his  virtue  to  the  superiority 
titute  of  faith,  and  because  he  relates  none  of  reason,  or  the  beauty  of  virtue  itself: 
but  facts  which  were  publicly  kuosvn,  to  but  these  preachers  of  wisdom  did  not 
preserve  the  memory  of  them  rather  among  make  wise  men  ; and  i>  was  necessary  that 
their  descendants,  than  to  instruct  that  ge-  the  vain  efforts  or  philiraspby  should  pre- 
iteration  in  the  nature  of  them.  paiencsv  triumphs  Tor  grace. 

He  conccalcth  not  in  a mysterious  tuau-  In  short,  it  was  religion,  which  exhibit- 
ner  the  holy  books  from  the  people,  lest  ed  to  the  world  the  true  wise  man,  so  long 
they  should  discover  the  falsehood  of  them,  since  announced  to  us,  by  all  the  pomp  and 
like  as  the  vain  oracles  of  the  Sybils  sveie  parade  of  human  reasuu.  She  has  not  11- 
laid  up  with  care  in  the  Capitol,  which  railed  all  her  glory,  like  philosophy,  to  the 
was  built  to  keep  up  the  pri  te  of  the  Ro-  essay  of  hardly  forming  one  sage  in  a cen- 
inans,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  priests  tiny  amongst  men:  she  had  peopled  with 
alone,  and  produced  from  time  to  time  them  cities,  empires,  desarts  ; and  the 
by  fragments  to  justify  to  the  minds  of  the  whole  universe  has  hern  to  her  another 
people,  either  a dangerous  cntrrprize,  or  I.vi.eom,  tvheie  in  the  ini  tst  of  public 
an  unjust  war.  Here  the  prophetic  books  places  she  hath  preached  wisdom  to  all 
were  daily  road  by  a whine  people:  the  mankind  It  is  not  only  amongst  the  most 
young  and  old,  the  women  and  ctiildieu,  polite  nations  that  she  hath  chosen  herwise 
the  priests  and  the  common  people,  the  men:  the  (.trek  and  Barbarian,  the  lin- 
kings ami  subjects,  were  bound  without  man  and  Scytliiau,  hath  been  equally  call- 
ceasing  to  have  them  in  their  hands ; every  ed  to  her  divine  philosophy  . it  is  not  only 
one  had  right  to  study  then  duty,  and  to  for  the  learned  that  she  hath  reserved  the 
discover  their  hopes  there  Far  from  Hat-  sublime  knowledge  of  her  mysteries ; the 
lering  their  pride,  they  declared  fully  the  simple  have  prophesied  as  well  asthesage ; 
ingratitude oftheir  fathers;  they  anuuunc-  and  the  ignorant  them, elves  have  become 
ed  in  every  page  their  misfunuucs  to  be  her  doctors  and  apostles.  It  was  necessary 
the  jusi  chastisement  of  their  crimes ; they  that  the  true  wisdom  should  become  the 
reproached  kings  with  their  Icwdness  ; wisdom  of  all  men. 
priests  with  their  injustice:  the  great  svith  Butfurtherstill:  her  doctrine  seas  foolish- 
their  profusion  ; the  |icoplc  with  their  in-  ness  in  appearance;  and  yet,  the  philoso- 
constancy  and  infidelity,  and  this  not  with-  phers  submitted  their  proud  reason  to  this 
maiidiug  these  holy  books  were  dear  to  holy  folly:  she  announced  nothing  but 
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crosses  and  sufferings;  and  yet  the  Cawars 
became  her  disciples.  She  alone  came  to 
teach  mankind  that  chastity,  humility, 
temperance  might  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  that  the  seat  of  the  passions  and  of 
pleasunis,  might  become  the  seat  of  virtue 
and  innocence.  What  a glory  was  this 
for  religion ! Massillon,  Bishop  of  Clermont. 

f)  205.  The  Light  of  Benson  imperfect. 

If  the  glorious  light  of  i lie  Gospel  be 
sometimes  overcast  with  clouds  of  doubt, 
so  is  the  light  of  our  reason  too.  But  shall 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantage  of 
either,  because  those  clouds  cannot  perhaps 
he  entirely  removed  while  sve  remain  in 
this  mortal  life?  Shall  we  obstinately  and 
frowanily  shut  our  eyes  against  that  day- 
spring  from  on  high  that  has  visited  us, 
because  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  bear  the 
full  blaze  of  his  beams?  Indeed,  not  even 
in  heaven  itself,  not  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  to  which  a finite  being  can  ever 
attain,  will  all  the  counsels  oT  Providence, 
all  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  Cod,  beeverdisclosed  or  under- 
stood. Faith,  even  then,  will  be  necessary; 
and  there  will  be  mysteries  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  most  cialtcd  arch- 
angel, and  truths  which  cannot  be  known 
by  him  otherwise  than  from  revelation,  or 
believed  upon  any  other  ground  of  assent 
than  a submissive  confidence  in  the  divine 
wisdom.  What,  then,  shall  man  presume 
that  his  weak  and  narrow  understanding  is 
Sufficient  to  guide  him  into  all  truth,  with- 
out any  need  of  revelation  or  faith  ? Shall 
he  complain  that  the  ways  of  Cod  are  not 
like  his  ways,  and  past  his  finding  out  ? 
True  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  Christia- 
nity, would  teach  us  a wiserand  modester 
part.  It  would  teach  us  to  be  content  with- 
in those  bounds  w hich  Cod  has  assigned 
to  us,  “ casting  down  imaginations,  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteih  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  Cod,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."  Lord  tyttlelon. 

f 20 6.  The  simplicity  of  the  Sacred  H'riltrs. 

I cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one 
other  mark  of  integrity  which  appears  in 
all  the  coni|»ositions  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  particularly  the  Evangelists ; and 
that  is,  the  simple,  unaffected,  unornamcn- 
lai,  and  unostentatious  manner,  in  which 
(hey  deliver  truths  so  important  and  sub- 
lime, and  facts  so  magnificent  andwouder- 
H as  are  capable,  ouc  would  think,  of 
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lighting  up  a flame  of  oratory,  even  in  the 
dullest  and  coldest  breasts.  They  speak  of 
an  angel  descending  from  heaven  to  loretcl 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus;  of 
another  proclaiming  his  birth,  attended  by 
a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
Cod,  “ and  saying,  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men;"  of  his  star  appearing  in 
the  East ; of  angels  ministring  to  him  in 
the  w ilderuess ; orhis  glory  in  the  mount  j 
of  a voice  twice  heard  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, “ This  is  mv  beloved  son  of  in- 
numerable miracles  performed  by  him, 
and  by  his  disciples  in  his  name  ; of  Ida 
knowing  the  thoughts  of  men  ; of  hia 
foictcliing  future  events;  of  prodigies 
accompanying  his  crucifixion  and  death  ; 
of  an  angel  descending  in  terrors,  opening 
his  sepulchre,  and  frightening  away  the 
soldiers  wlto  were  set  to  guard  it ; of  his 
rising  from  the  dead,  ascending  into 
heaven,  and  pouring  down,  according  to 
his  promise,  the  various  and  miraculous 
gifts  ol  the  Holy  Spirit  upou  his  apostles 
and  disciple'.  All  these  amazing  incidents 
dotliese  inspired  historians  relate  nakedly 
and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colourings 
and  heightening'  of  rhetoric,  or  so  much 
as  a single  note  of  admiration  ; without 
making  any  comment  or  remark  upon 
them,  or  drawing  from  them  any  conclusion 
in  honour  cither  of  their  master  or  them- 
selves, or  to  die  advantage  of  the  religion 
they  preached  iu  his  name  ; but  content- 
ing themselves  with  relating  the  naked 
truth,  whether  it  stems  to  make  for  them 
or  against  them ; withouleilhtr  magnifying 
on  the  one  lMiid,orpalli.tting  on  the  other, 
they  leave  their  came  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  mankind,  seeking  like  genuine 
apostles  of  the  Lord  of  truth,  to  convince 
rather  than  to  persuade : and  therefore 
cotuintr,  as  St  Paul  '(leaks  of  his  preach- 
ing, “ nut  with  excellency  of  speech, 

not  svith  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  with  demuustraiion  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power,  that,”  adds  he.  “ your 
faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  oi 
men,  but  in  the  power  ol  Cod.”  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  he,  who  sjjeaks 
this,  warned  not  learning,  art  or  eloquence, 
as  is  evident  from  his  sjieeches  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  front  the 
testimony  of  that  great  critic  Longinus, 
who  in  reckoning  up  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors, places  among  them  Paul  of  Tarsus; 
and  surely,  had  they  been  left  solely  to 
the  suggestions  and  guidance  of  human 
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wisdom,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  lume,  if  I mar  so  speak,  of  the  revelation 
lay  hold  on  such  topics,  as  the  wonders  of  Cud,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tor  as  in 
of  their  master’s  life,  and  the  transcendent  the  first,  so  also  in  this  are  there  many 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  noble,  gene-  passages,  that  to  a cursory,  i mobserving 
rous,  benevolent  morality  contained  in  his  reader  appear  idle,  unconnected,  unac- 
precepts,  fm nished  them  with.  These  to-  countable,  and  inconsistent  with  tbos« 
pics,  Isav,  greater  than  ever  Tully,  or  uiatks  of  truth,  wisdom,  justice,  mercy, 
Demosthenes,  or  Plato,  were  assessed  of,  and  benevolence,  which  in  ot tiers  are  sa 
mere  human  wisdom  would  doubtless  have  visible,  that  the  most  careless  and  inatteo- 
protnptcd  them  to  make  use  of,  in  order  tivc  cannot  but  discern  them.  And  even 
to  n commend  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  these,  many  of  them,  at  least,  will  often  be 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind,  by  found,  upon  a closer  and  stricter  examina- 
turniiig  their  attention  to  the  divine  part  tion,  to  accord  and  coincide  svith  the  other 
of  his  character,  and  hiding,  as  it  svere,  in  more  plain  and  more  intelligible  passages, 
a blaze  of  heavenly  light  and  glory,  his  and  to  he  no  heterogeneous  parts  of  one 
. infirmities,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death,  and  the  same  w ise  and  harmonious  cotn- 
And  had  they  upon  such  topics  as  these,  position.  In  both  indeed,  in  the  natural  as 
aud  in  such  acau&e,  called  in  totheir  assist-  well  as  the  moral  book  or  Cod,  there  are, 
auce  all  the  arts  of  composition,  rhetoric,  and  ever  will  he,  many  difficulties,  which 
and  logic,  who  svonld  have  blamed  them  the  wit  of  man  may  never  he  able  to  re- 
tor  it  ? Not  those  persons,  I presume,  sslio,  solve;  but  will  a wise  philosopher,  because 
dazzled  and  captivated  w ith  the  glittering  lie  cannot  comprehend  every  tiling  lie  secs, 
ornaments  of  human  wisdom,  make  amock  reject  for  that  reason  all  the  truths  that  lie 
at  the  simplicity’ of  the  Gospel,  and  think  within  his  reach,  and  let  a few  inexplicable 
it  wit  to  ridicule  the  style  and  language  of  difficulties  over-balance  the  many  plain 
the  Hnlv  Scripture’.  Hut  the  all-wise  and  iiiLjltinlzIc  evidences  of  the  finger  of 
Spirit  of  Cod,  by  whom  these  sacred  wri-  Cod,  which  appear  iu  all  parts,  both  of 
ters  were  guided  into  all  truth,  thought  fit  liis  created  and  written  works?  Or  will 
to  direct  or  permit  them  to  proceed  in  a he  presume  so  Tar  upon  his  own  wisdom, 
different  method  ; a method,  however,  as  to  say,  Cod  ought  to  have  expressed 
very  analogous  to  that,  in  which  he  hath  himself  more  clearly?  The  potui  and 
been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us  in  the  exact  degree  of  clearness,  which  will 
great  book  of  nature,  the  stupendous  frame  equally  suit  the  different  capacities  of 
of  the  universe;  all  whose  wonders  he  hath  men  in  different  ages  and  countries,  svill, 
judged  it  sufficient  to  lay  bclorc  us  in  1 believe,  be  found  more  difficult  to  fix 
silence,  and  expects  from  our  observations  than  is  imagined  ; since  what  is  clear  to 
the  proper  comments  and  deductious,  one  man  in  a certain  situation  of  mind, 
which,  having  endued  ns  with  reason,  he  time,  and  place,  will  inevitably  be  obscure 
hath  enabled  us  to  make.  And  though  a to  another,  who  views  it  in  other  positions, 
careless  and  superficial  spectator  may  fancy  and  under-other  circumstances.  How  va- 
he  perceives  even  in  this  fair  volume  ma-  rious  and  even  contradictory  are  the  read- 
ny  inconsistencies,  defects,  and  supcrflni*  ings  and  comments,  which  several  men,  in, 
tics;  yet  to  a diligent,  unprejudiced,  aud  the  several  ages  and  climates  of  live  world, 
rational  enquirer,  who  will  take  pains  to  have  made  upon  nature  ! And  yet  her 
examine  the  laws,  consider  and  compaic  characters  arc  equally  legible,  and  her 
ehc  several  parts,  and  regard  their  use  and  laws  equally  intelligible,  in  all  limes  and 
tendency,  with  reference  to  the  whole  de-  in  all  places  . “ There  is  no  speech  nor 
sign  of  this  amazing  structure,  as  far  as  his  language  where  her  voice  is  not  heard  : 
sfiort  abilities  can  carry  lijm,  there  w ill  ap-  her  sound  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
pear,  in  tliosc  instances  w hich  he  is  capable  earth,  and  her  words  to  (lie  cud  of  the 
-of  knowing,  such  evident  characters  of  world.’’  All  these  misrepresentations 
■svisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  as  will  leave  therefore,  and  misconstructions,  of  her 
Jiim  no  room  to  douln  of  their  author,  or  works,  arc  chargeable  only  upon  rnan- 
Jto  suspect  that  in  tliosc  particulars  which  Lind,  who  have  set  themselves  to  study 
lie  hath  net  examined,  or  to  a thorough  them  with  various  degrees  of  capacity, 
knowledge  of  which  he  cannot  |>erhaps  at-  application,  aud  impartiality.  The  ques- 
tain,  there  is  nothing  hut  folly,  weakness,  lion  then  should  be,  Why  hath  Cud  given 
pud  malignity.  The  same  thing  might  be  men  such  various  talents  J Ami  not,  Why 
Said  ol  the  written  bock,  the  '.(com)  vo-  hath  not  God  expressed  himself  mro» 

dearly  ? 
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tscarly?  And  the  answer  to  tbi«  question, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  tnan  to  know,  is,  that 
Cod  w ill  require  of  him  according  to  what 
he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not.  If  what  is  necessary  for  all  to  know, 
is  knosvable  bjr  all ; those  men,  upon 
whom  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow 
capacities  and  faculties  superior  to  the 
vulgar,  have  certainly  no  just  reason  to 
complain  of  his  having  left  them  mate- 
rials for  the  exercise  of  those  talents, 
which,  if  all  things  were  equally  plain  to 
all  men,  would  be  of  no  great  advantage 
So  the  [Misses son.  If,  therefore,  there  are 
in  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  the 
works  of  nature,  many  passages  hard  to  be 
aradcrsiootl,  it  w ere  to  be  w ished,  that  the 
w ise  and  learned,  instead  of  being  offend- 
ed at  them,  anil  (caching  others  to  lie  so 
tco,  would  be  persuaded,  that  both  God 
and  man  expect  that  they  went  Id  set  them- 
irlves  to  consider  and  examine  them  care- 
fully and  impartially,  and  with  a sincere 
desire  of  discovering  and  embracing  the 
truth,  not  with  an  arrogant  unphilosophi- 
cal  conceit  of  their  being  already  suffici- 
ently wiseandknowing.  Andthcn  I doubt 
not  but  most  of  these  objections  to  revala- 
lion,  which  arc  now  urged  with  the  great- 
est confidence,  would  be  cleared  up  and 
removed,  like  those  formerly  made  to 
Creation,  and  the  Being  and  Providence 
of  God,  by  those  most  ignorant,  most  ab- 
surd, and  yet  most  self-sufficient  pretenders 
to  reason  and  philosophy,  the  Atheist* 
and  Sceptics.  * fVest. 

t 207.  The  superiority  cf  Christian  phi- 
losophy over  the  Stoical. 

Epictetus  often  lays  itdown  as  a maxim, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  be  in 
fault,  and  another  to  be  the  sufferer.  This, 
•a  the  supposition  of  a future  state,  will 
certainly  be  made  true  at  last ; but  iu  the 
stoical settsc,  and  system,  is  auabsoluteex- 
travagance.  Take  any  person  of  plain 
understanding,  with  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity about  him,  and  see  whether  the 
subtlest  Stoic  will  ever  be  able  to  convince 
him,  that  while  he  is  insulted,  oppressed, 
and  tortured,  he  doth  not  suffer.  See 
what  confun  it  will  afford  him,  to  be  told, 
that,  if  he  supports  his  afflictions  and  ill- 
treatment  with  fortitude  and  patience, 
death  will  set  him  fret,  and  then  he  and 
hit  persecutor  will  be  equally  rewarded: 
Kill  equally  lose  all  personal  existence,  and 
rwura  to  the  element'.  How  different 
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are  the  consolations  proposed  by  Chris* 
tianity,  which  not  only  assures  its  disciples, 
that  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours  in. 
death,  but  that  their  works  shall  follow 
them  ; and  by  allowing  them  to  rejoice  in 
hope,  teaches  them  il>e  most  effectual  wajr 
of  becoming  patient  in  tribulation  ? 

The  Stoical  doctrine,  that  human  souls 
are  literally  parts  ol'tbe  Deity-,  was  equally 
shocking,  and  hurtful ; as  it  supposed  por- 
tions of  hit  being  to  he  wicked  and  mise- 
rable: and  by  debasing  men’s  ideas  of 
the  divine  dignity,  and  teaching  them  to 
think  themselves  essentially  as  good  as  he, 
nourished  in  their  minds  an  irreligious  and 
fatal  presumption.  Far  differently  the 
Christian  system  represents  mankind,  not 
as  a part  of  die  essence,  but  a work  of  the 
hand  of  God  ; as  created  in  a state  of  itn- 
provcable  virtue  and  happiness  ; fallen  by 
an  abuse  of  free  will,  into  sin,  misery,  and 
weakness  ; but  redeemed  from  them  by  an 
Almighty  Saviour  ; furnished  with  addi- 
tional know  ledge  and strength : command- 
ed to  use  their  best  endeavours;  made  sen- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  bow  wretched  I y de- 
fective they  arc  ; yet  assured  of  endless  fe- 
licity on  a due  exertion  or  them.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  insults  human  nature  and 
discourages  all  our  attempts,  by  enjoining 
and  promising  a perfection  in  this  life,  of 
which  sxe  feel  ourselves  incapable.  The 
Christian  religion  shews  compassion  to 
our  weakness,  by  prescribing  to  us  only 
the  practicable  task  of  aiming  continually 
at  further  improvements,  aud  animate* 
our  endeavour*,  by  the  promise  of  a divine 
aid,  equal  to  every  trial. 

Specifying  thus  the  errors  and  defects 
of  so  celebrated  a system,  is  an  unpleasing 
employment ; but  in  an  age,  fond  of  pre- 
ferring the  guesses  of  human  sagacity  be- 
fore the  unerring  delarations  of  God,  it 
seemed  on  this  occasion  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Christijti  morality  is  agree- 
able 10  reason  and  nature;  that  of  the 
Stoics,  for  tlte  roost  part,  founded  on  no- 
tions, intelligible  to  Tew  ; and  which  none 
cotkid  admit,  without  contradiction  to  their 
own  hearts.  They  reasoned,  many  times, 
admirably  well,  but  from  false  principles ; 
and  the  noblest  of  their  practical  precepts; 
being  built  on  a sandy  basis,  lay  at  the 
mcicv  of  every  strong  temptation. 

Stoicism  is  indeed  in  many  points  infe- 
rior to  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  which  did 
nut  teaali,  that  all  externals  were  indif- 
ferent, which  did  teach  a future  state  of 
u;o:H4'etces 
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lecom  pence;  and  agreeably  to  that,  forbad 
suicide.  It  doth  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent subject  to  show,  how  much  even  this 
best  system  is  excelled  by  Christianity.  It 
is  sufficient  just  to  observe,  that  the  author 
of  it  died  in  a profession,  which  he  had 
always  made  of  his  belief  in  the  popular 
deities,  whose  superstitions,  and  impure 
worship  were  the  great  source  ol  corrup- 
tion in  the  Heathen  world ; and  the  last 
words  hr  uttered,  were  a direction  to  his 
friend,  lor  the  performance  of  an  idola- 
trous ceremony.  1 his  melancholy  in- 
stance of  ignorance  and  error,  in  the  most 
illustrious  character  for  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  all  heatheu  antiquity,  is  not  mentioned 
as  a reflectiun  on  his  memory,  but  as  a 
proof  of  human  weakness  in  general. 
Whether  reason  could  have  discovered  the 
great  truths,  which  in  these  days  ate  as- 
cribed to  it,  because  now  seen  so  clearly 
by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  a ques- 
tion; hut  that  it  never  did,  is  an  undeni- 
able fact ; and  that  is  enough  to  teach  us 
thankfulness  for  llie  blessing  of  a better  in- 
formation. Socrates,  who  had,  of  all  man- 
kind, tbe  fairest  pretensions  to  set  up  Tor  an 
instructor,  and  reformer  of  the  world,  con- 
fessed that  he  knew  nothing,  referred  to 
tradition,  and  acknowledged  the  want  of  a 
superior  guide  : and  there  is  a remarkable 
passage  in  Epictetus,  in  which  lie  repre- 
sents it,  as  the  office  of  his  supreme  God, 
or  of  one  deputed  by  him,  toapprar  among 
mankind,  as  a teacher  and  example. 

Upon  the  whole,  die  several  sects  of 
Heathen  philosophy  serve,  as  so  many 
striking  instances  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  wisdom  ; and  of  the  extreme  need 
of  a divine  assistance,  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  depraved  reason,  and  to  replace  natural 
religion  on  its  line  foundation.  The  Stoics 
every  sviiere  testify  die  noblest  zeal  for 
virtue,  and  die  ftoi mur  of  CoJ  ; bin  they 
attempted  to  establish  them  on  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  tnan,  and 
contradictory  to  truth  and  uX]Htrtcnce.  By 
a direct  cunscqucnce  of  these  principles 
tjiey  were  liable  to  be  seduced,  and  in  fact, 
of'en  were  seduced  into  pride,  heaid-beart- 
cdttess,  and  the  last  dicadful  extremity  of 
human  guilt,  self,  murder. 

But  how  ever  indefensible  tbe  philosophy 
of  tbe  Stoics  in  several  instances  may  be, 
it  appears  to  have  been  or  very  important 
use,  in  the  heathen  wmld  ; and  they  are, 
on  many  accounts,  to  be  considered  in  a 
very  respectable  light.  1 heir  ductriue  of 


evidence  and  fixed  principles,  was  an  ex- 
cellent preservative  from  the  mischiefs, 
that  might  have  arisen  from  the  scepticism 
of  the  Academics  and  Pyrrhonists,  if  un- 
opposed ; and  their  zealous  defence  of  a 
particular  provideoce,  a valuable  antidote 
to  the  atheistical  scheme  of  Epicurus.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  their  strict  notions 
of  virtue  in  most  points,  (for  they  sadly 
failed  in  some)  and  the  lives  of  several 
among  them,  must  contribute  a good  deal 
to  preserve  luxurious  states  from  an  abso- 
lutely universal  dissoluteness;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  arbitrary  government,  from  a 
wretched  and  contemptible  pusillanimity. 

Even  now,  their  compositions  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage,  as  containing 
excellent  rules  of  self-government,  and  of 
social  behaviour;  ol  a noble  reliance  oa 
the  aid  and  protection  ol  heaven,  and  of 
a perfect  resignation  and  submission  to  the 
divine  will;  points,  which  are  treated  with 
great  dearness,  and  with  admirable  spirit, 
in  the  lessons  of  the  Stoics:  and  though 
their  directions  ate  seldom  practicable  on 
their  principles,  in  living  cases,  may  be 
remitted  highly  use lut  in  subordination  to 
Christian  reflections. 

If,  among  those,  who  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  auy  arc  prejudiced  against  it 
by  the  influence  of  unwarrantable  inclina- 
tions; such  persons  will  find  very  little  ad- 
vantage in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  lor  those  or  the  Portico; 
unless  they  think  it  an  advantage  to  be 
laid  under  moral  restraints,  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  are  depriv- 
ed of  its  encouragements  and  supports. 
Deviations  from  the  rules  of  sobriety,  jus- 
tice, and  piety,  meet  with  small  indulgence 
in  the  stoic  writings;  and  they,  who  pro- 
fess to  admire  Epictetus,  unless  they  pursue 
that  severely  virtuous  conduct  which  he 
every  wiierc  prcscribcs.witl  hnd  themselves 
treated  by  him  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
scorn  and  contempt.  An  immoral  cha- 
racter is  indeed,  more  or  less,  the  out-cast 
of  all  sects  of  philosophy  ; and  Seneca 
quotes  even  Epicurus,  to  prove  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  a virtuous  life.  Of 
this  great  truth,  Cod  never  left  himself 
without  witness.  Persons  of  distinguished 
talents  and  opportunities  seem  to  have 
been  raised,  from  time  to  lime,  by  Provi- 
dence, to  check  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  to  preserve  the  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tions on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  to 
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whom  (he  various  occupations  of  life  left 
but  little  leisure  to  form  deductions  of 
their  own.  But  then  they  wanted  a pro- 
per commission  to  enforce  their  precepts; 
they  intermixed  with  them,  through  false 
reasoning,  many  gross  mistakes ; and  their 
tma voidable  ignorance,  in  several  impor- 
tant points,  entangled  them  with  doubts, 
which  easily  degenerated  into  pernicious 
errors. 

If  there  are  others,  who  reject  Christia- 
nity, from  motives  of  dislike  to  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  they  will  scarcely  fail  of  en- 
tertaining more  fas'ourable  impressions  of 
it,  if  they  can  he  prevailed  on,  with  im- 

Ertiality,  to  compare  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
itn  whence  alone  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  be  learned,  with  the  stoic  writings; 
and  then  fairly  to  consider,  whether  there 
it  any  thiug  to  be  met  with  in  the  disco- 
veries of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  apostles,  or  even  in  the  ob- 
scurest parts  of  the  prophetic  books,  by 
which,  equitably  interpreted,  either  their 
senses  or  their  leasou  are  contradicted,  as 
they  are  by  the  paradoxes  or  these  philo- 
sophers ; and  if  not,  whether  notices  from 
above,  of  things  in  which,  though  we  com- 
prehend them  hut  imperfectly,  wearepos- 
sibly  much  more  interested,  than  at  pre- 
sent we  discern,  osight  not  to  be  received 
with  implicit  veneration;  as  useful  exer- 
cises and  trials  of  that  duty,  which  finite 
understandings  owe  to  infinite  wisdom. 

Miss  Curler. 

f 203.  The  mure  we  study  the  Scriptures 
the  more  we  shall  perceive  their  eLv'me 
eripin,  and  the  more  we  shall  admire 
them. 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  we  medi- 
tate on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  more  we 
shall  discover  in  them  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  light,  and  of  all  manner  of  in- 
struction ; that  their  language  is  not  the 
language  or  men,  nor  the  subject  a pro- 
duction of  their  iugcuiiity;  that  they  have 
a character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  compositions  even  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men;  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  all  vulgar  passions  and  interests, 
and  to  the  ordinary  views  of  human  pru- 
dence and  forecast ; in  fine,  that  no  man 
ever  raised  himself  so  much  above  huma- 
■ily  as  to  produce  a work,  in  which  all  is 
so  superior  to  man. 

The  roost  accurate  of  the  Pagan  authors 
itt  justly  charged  with  errors,  dat kucs«, 


and  uncertainties,  with  respect  both  to 
facts  ami  doctrine  ; but  it  became  the  wise 
and  great  Being,  who  inspired  the  sacred 
penman,  to  exempt  their  works  from  all 
sucli  imputations;  and,  accordingly,  he 
lias  favoured  them  with  every  argument  of 
truth  and  persuasion,  adorned  them  with 
the  graces  of  language  and  sentiment, 
lighted  up  and  enlivened  them  with  the 
brightest  examples  of  virtue  and  sanctity, 
annexed  to  their  study  and  meditation  such 
helps  and  communications  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  as  cannot  be  described,  and  made 
the  belie!  and  practice  of  them  the  only 
foundation  of  true  peace  and  happiness. — 
Every  one  readily  allows  no  subject  can 
be  equal  to  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
vioui  Jesus  Christ ; that  is,  to  the  incarna- 
tion and  birth;  the  miracles  and  doctrine; 
the  sufferings  and  death  ; (he  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  a God  become  man  to  re- 
form and  save  a sinful  and  lost  world  : and 
whoever  imagines  this  history  can  be  bet- 
ter wrote  than  it  is  by  the  Evangelists,  has 
it  yet  to  learn.  But  though  it  becomes  a 
Christian  to  be  particularly  conversant  in 
this  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  there  is  not  any  part  of  the 
Old  which  docs  nut  furnish  ample  matter 
of  instruction. — The  book  of  Genesis,  in 
the  account  it  gives  of  the  creation,  of  the 
fall  and  puni.lunctil  of  our  first  parents, 
of  the  righteousness  of  Noah,  of  the  de- 
luge, of  the  wonderful  obedience  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  promise  made  by  God  tore- 
ward  it,  of  the  destruction  of  Sudom,  and 
the  providence  of  God  over  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  presents  to  our  minds  the  most 
suitable  subjects  to  fill  diem  with  every 
christiau  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being  and  his  lasvs,  love  of  his 
goodness,  and  dread  of  his  justice.  When 
we  go  on  to  Exodus,  we  see  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  favour  of 
liis  |ieoplc,  (he  impenitence  of  Pharaoh, 
and  tiic  various  chastisements  by  which 
the  murinurings  and  idolatry  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desarts  were  punished.  Leviti- 
cus and  Numbers  set  forth  the  accuracy 
which  Cod  exacts  in  his  worship;  Deuter- 
onomy, (he  sauctity  of  his  laws  ; Joshua, 
the  accomplishment  of  his  promises.  In 
the  book  of  Judges,  weseetlie  strength  and 
weakness  of  Sampson;  in  that  of  Ruth,  the 
plain-dealing  and  equity  of  Boaz  ; in  those 
of  Kings,  the  holiness  of  Samuel,  of  Eli- 
jah, of  Elisha,  and  the  other  prophets ; 
the  reprobation  of  Saul ; the  fall  and  re- 
pentance 
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pentance  of  David,  his  mildness  and  pa- 
tience; the  wisdom  and  sin  of  Solomon; 
the  piety  of  ilezekiah  and Josiali.  In  Es- 
dras,  the  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  ; in  To- 
bit,  the  conduct  of  a holy  family  ; in  Ju- 
dith, the  powei  of  grace;  in  Esther,  pru- 
dence; in  Jobj  a pattern  or  admirable 
patience.  The  Maccabees  affords  such  in- 
stances of  personal  and  national  bravery ; 
such  an  exalted  and  generous  love  or  our 
country,  and  all  this  grounded  on  the  true 
principles  of  valour  and  patriotism,  as  tire 
most  boasted  achievements  in  profane 
story  are  perfect  strangers  to.  The  Pro- 
verbs and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  othtr  Isvo 
books  which  go  under  the  title  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  of  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach,  teach  a more  useful  and  sublime 
philosophy  than  all  the  writings  which 
Greece  and  Rome  have  published.  Tire 
noble  images  and  reflections,  the  profound 
reasonings  on  human  actions,  and  excel- 
lent precepts  for  the  government  or  life, 
sufficiently  witness  their  inspired  origin. 
This  treasure,  indeed,  is  thrown  together 
in  a confused  magnificence,  above  all  or- 
der, that  every  one  may  collect  and  digest 
such  observations  as  chiefly  tend  to  his  own 
particular  instruction.  And  though  it  be- 
hoves us  to  reverence  tire  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  rather  than  pretend  to  assign 
the  reasons  for  his  dispensing  it  in  this  or 
that  manner,  yet,  I think,  sve  petccive  the 
fitness  of  the  method  here  taken,  in  setting 
forth  tire  nature,  substance,  and  end  of  our 
obligations ; and,  without  entering  on 
minute  discussions,  in  taking  in  the  whole 
compass  of  duty ; for  by  this  means  the 
paths  of  life  arc  not  only  pointed  out  to 
each  individual,  and  his  personal  character 
formed;  but  the  minds  or  tnaukind,  in 
general,  arc  furnished  and  enriched  with 
the  beauty,  copiousness,  and  variety  of  all 
virtues.— The  Piophels  announce  not 
only  the  promises,  but  also  the  character- 
istic marks  ol  the  Messiah,  with  the 
threats  against  sinners,  and  those  calamities 
which  svere  to  bclal  the  Jews  and  other 
nations.  The  Psalms  unite  in  themselves 
(he  chief  subjects,  and  all  the  different  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
word,  every  thing  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
Will  appear,  as  it  truly  is,  holy,  grand, 
and  profitable,  ptovided  it  be  read  with 
fujfablc  dispositions. 


|f  209.  Btauli/ul  inslanus  of  Friendthip 
in  Ihe  Scripturts. 

One  or  tlse  strongest  and  most  affecting 
instances  of  a faithful  attachment  to  be 
met  with  in  history,  occurs  in  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  two  females. 
The  instance  alluded  to,  is  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  most  pathetically  relat- 
ed by  one  of  (Ire  sacred  pen-men.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told,  that  this  is  tire 
friendship  of  Namni  ami  Ruth. 

Two  very  remarkable  instances  of  friend- 
ship occur  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s 
life  ; it  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  un- 
necessary m state  them  in  all  llieir  striking 
circumstances. 

The  Evangelists,  in  relating  the  miracles 
which  Christ  pet  formed  at  Bethany,  by  re- 
storing a person  to  life  who  had  lain  some 
days  in  the  grave,  intioduces  his  narrative 
by  emphatically  observing,  “ that  Jesus 
loved  Lazarus intimating,  it  should 
seem,  that  the  sentiments  which  Christ 
entertained  of  Lazarus,  svere  a distinct  and 
peculiar  species  of  that  general  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  was  actuated  towards 
all  mankind.  Agreeably  to  this.explica- 
tion  of  the  sacred  historian's  meaning, 
when  the  sisters  or  Lazarus  sent  to  ac- 
quaint Jesus  with  the  state  in  which  their 
brother  lav  ; they  did  not  even  mention 
his  name ; but  pointed  him  out  by  a more 
honourable  and  equally  notorious  designa- 
tion ; the  terms  or  their  message  were, 
" behold he  whom  thou  lovesl  is  sick  I" 
Accordingly,  when  he  informs  his  disci- 
ples of  the  notice  he  had  thus  received, 
his  expression  is,  “ our  friend  Lazarus 
sletpetb."  Now, that  Christ  did  not  upon 
this  occasion  use  the  word  friend  in  its 
loose  undislinguishing acceptation,  but  in  a 
restrained  and  strictly  appropriated  sense, 
is  not  onlymaniltst  from  this  plain  account 
of  (lie  fact  itself,  but  appears  farther  evi- 
dent from  the  sequel.  For,  as  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  tfte  grave,  accompanied  with 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  he  discovered 
the  same  emotions  of  grief  at  swelled  the 
hosums  of  those  with  whom  Lazarus  had 
been  must  intimately  connected ; and 
sympathizing  with  their  common  sorrow, 
he  melted  into  tears.  This  circumstance 
was  too  remarkable  to  escape  particular 
observation;  and  it  drew  from  the  specta- 
tors. what  one  should  think  it  must  neces- 
sarily draw  from  every  reader,  this  natural 
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and  obvious  reflection,  “ behold  ! how  lie 
loved  him !” 

But  in  the  concluding  catastrophe  of  our 
Saviour’s  life,  he  gave  a still  more  decisive 
proof,  that  sentiments  of  the  strongest  per- 
aortal  attachment  and  friendship,  were  not 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  Ids  sacred 
bosom.  They  were  too  deeply,  indeed, 
impressed,  to  be  estinguislted  even  by  the 
most  excruciating  torments.  In  those 
dreadful  moments,  observing  among  the 
afflicted  witnesses  of  his  painful  and  igno- 
minious sufferings,  that  faithful  follower, 
who  is  described  by  the  historian  as  “ the 
disciple  whom  beloved;”  he  distinguished 
him  by  the  most  convincing  instance  of  su- 
perior confidence,  esteem,  and  affect  inti  that 
ever  was  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  Lor,  tinder  circumstances  of 
the  most  agonizing  torments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impossible  fur  human 
nature  to  retain  any  other  sensibility  but 
that  of  its  own  inexpressible  sufferings  ; he 
recommended  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
this  his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms 
of  peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the 
most  tender  and  sacred  object  of  his  pri- 
vate affections.  But  no  language  can  re- 
present this  pathetic  and  affecting  scene, 
wish  a force  and  energy  equal  to  the  su- 
blime simplicity  of  the  Evangelist’s  own 
narrative  ; “ Now  there  stood  by  the  cross 
•f  Jesui,  hismotherandhisniollier’ssister, 
and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus  saw 
bis  mother,  and  tiie  disciple  by,  whom  he 
loved;  he  sailh  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy 
*on ! Then  lie  sailh  to  the  disciple,  Behold 
thy  mother  ! And  from  that  hour  that  dis- 
ciple took  her  to  his  own  home.” 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  among  all 
those  memorable  example*  o!  friendship 
which  have  been  celebrated  with  the  high- 
est encomiums  by  the  ancients,  there  can- 
not be  produced  a single  instance,  in  which 
the  most  distinguishing  features  of  exalted 
amity  are  so  strongly  displayed,  as  in  the 
foregoing  relation.  The  only  one,  per- 
haps, that  bears  even  a faint  resemblance 
to  it,  is  that  famous  transaction,  recorded 
by  Lucian  in  his  dialogue  intilled  Toxa* 
rius.  Eudamidas  being  on  his  death-bed 
made  his  will,  bysvhicli  be  bequeathed  Ins 
aged  mother  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Areibeus  ; and  his  daughter  to  Charixc- 
nus,  to  he  disposed  ol  in  marriage  accord- 
ing to  hit  discretion  ; injoiuing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  her  as  ample  a por- 
tion u his  circumstances  would  admit. 


He  added,  that  in  case  either  of  the  legal 
tees  should  happen  to  die,  he  substituted 
the  survivor  in  liis  stead.  Charixenus  died 
'very  soon  after  the  testator:  inconsequence 
of  which,  Areibeus  took  each  of  these 
singularly  confidential  legacies  to  himself; 
and  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  only 
daughter  and  that  of  his  friend,  on  the 
same  day,  lie  divided  his  furtune  equally 
between  them. 

When  the  very  different  circumstance* 
attending  these  respective  examples,  are 
duly  considered  ; it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  former  rises  as  much  above  the 
latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  sublime 
friendship,-  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the 
characters  concerned.  Upon  the  whole 
then  it  appears,  that  the  divine  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  well  by  bis  own 
example,  as  by  the  spirit  of  his  moral 
doctrine,  has  not  only  encouraged  hut  con- 
secrated friendship.  Mehnoth. 

(I  2 10.  Fine  Morality  of  the  Cospel. 

Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  truths 
of  the  Cospel  with  full  assurance  of  faith? 
I glory  in  such  bigotry:  I would  not  part 
with  it  Tor  a thousand  worlds  ; 1 congra- 
tulate the  man  who  is  possessed  of  it ; for, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  aud  calamities 
of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjoys  an 
inexhaustible  lundoi  consolation,  ol  which 
it  is  not  in  the  pow  er  ol  fortune  to  deprive 
him. 

There  is  not  a book  on  earth  so  fa- 
vourable to  all  tha  kind,  and  all  the  su- 
blime affections,  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred 
and  persecution,  to  tyranny,  injustice,  aud 
every  sort  of  malevolence  as  the  Gospel.— 
Jt  breathes  nothing  throughout  but  mercy, 
benevolence,  and  peace. 

Poetry  is  sublime,  when  it  awakens  in 
the  mind  any  great  and  good  aircction,  a* 
piety,  or  patriotism.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  effects  of  the  heart.  The  Psalm* 
are  remarkable,  beyond  all  other  writings, 
for  their  power  of  inspiring  devout  emo- 
tions. But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only 
that  they  are  sublime.  Of  the  Divine  na- 
ture they  contain  the  most  magnificent  de- 
scriptions that  the  soul  of  iuau  can  com- 
prehend. The  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm, 
in  particular,  displays  (lie  power  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  in  creating  and  pre- 
serving the  world,  and  the  various  tribe* 
of  animals  in  it,  with  such  majestic 
brevity  and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  in  any  human  composition. 
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Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Con  pel  as 
are  level  to  human  capacity  appear  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  purest  truth  and  the  found- 
ed morality.  All  the  genius  and  learning 
of  the  Heathen  world  ; all  tlie  penetration 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle, 
had  never  been  able  to  produce  such  a sys- 
tem of  moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  ac- 
count of  providence  and  of  man,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
pared, indeed,  to  this,  all  other  inoral  and 
theological  wisdom. 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly 
shews.  Beattie. 

(1211.  Beneficence  to  the  poor  more ford ’Ay 

enjoined  by  the  Cospel,  than  by  any  other 

writings. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  are  more  co- 
pious and  explicit  upon  our  obligation  to 
bestow  relief  upon  the  poor  than  almost 
any  other.  Thedcsciiptiou  w hich  Christ 
hath  left  us  of  the  proceedings  nl  the  last 
day,  establishes  the  obligation  of  bounty. 
So  far  as  his  authority  can  be  depended 
upon,  beyond  controversy.  “ When  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before 
him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  ; and  he 
shall  »t  parate  them  one  from  another. — 
Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ; for  I was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ; I was 
thirsty,  and  yc  gave  me  drink  : 1 was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me;  I was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me:  I was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
me. — And  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  nty  brethren,  ye 
have  done  unto  me.”  It  is  not  necessary 
to  understand  this  passage  as  a literal  ac- 
count of  what  will  actually  pass  on  that 
day.  Supposing  it  only  a sccnical  descrip- 
tion of  the  rules  and  principles,  by  which 
the  supreme  at  biter  or  our  destiny  will  re- 
gulate his  decisions,  it  conveys  the  same 
lesson  to  us ; it  equally  demonstrates  of 
how  great  value  and  importance  these  du- 
ties in  the  sight  of  Codare,  and  what  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  them.  The  apostles  also 
describe  this  virtue  as  propitiating  the  di- 
vine favour  in  an  eminent  degree;  and 
these  recommendation  have  produced  their 
effect.  It  does  not  appear  that  before  the 
timesof  Christianity, an  hospital,  infirmary, 


or  public  charity  of  any  kind,  existed  in 
the  world;  sshercas  most  countries  in 
Christendom,  have  long  abounded  with 
these  institutions.  Towhich  may  be  add- 
ed, that  a spirit  of  private  liberality  seems 
to  flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  many  other 
virtues:  not  to  mention  the  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  which  ubtains  in  this 
country,  ami  w hich  was  unknown  and  un- 
thuuglit  of  by  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity.  /ter.  if.  Pitley. 

f)  212.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  gins 
it  an  air  of  sublimity. 

The  graceful  negligence  of  nature  always 
pleases  beyond  the  truest  ornaments  that 
art  can  devise.  Indeed,  they  are  then 
truest,  when  they  approach  the  nearest  to 
this  negligence.  To  attain  it,  is  the  v;ry 
triumph  ol  art.  TlieWisc  artist,  therefore, 
always  completes  his  studies  in  the  great 
school  of  creation,  where  the  forms  of  ele- 
gance lie  scattered  in  an  endless  variety ; 
and  the  writer  who  wishes  tojiussess  some 
portion  of  that  sovereign  excellence,  sim- 
plicity, even  though  lie  were  an  infidel, 
would  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  them  his  model. 

The  pathetic  and  sublime  simplicity  of 
our  Saviour's  whole  description  ol  the  last 
judgment  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any 
writing  of  any  age. 

— In  the  Cospel  we  find  no  pormwut 
displays  of  reasoning  ; no  laboured  anddif- 
licult  distinctions;  no  long  and  learned 
enquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  virtue  ; but  virtue  itself  represeuted  to 
the  life;  in  examples,  and  precepts,  which 
are  level  to  the  plainest  understandings ; in 
familiar  occurrences  ; in  short  and  simple 
narrations;  inactions,  or  discourses,  real 
or  imagined.  And  perhaps,  among  other 
things,  it  is  this  unsystematic  form,  this 
neg  ect  of  art  and  method,  which  products 
that  graceful  case,  that  venerable,  majestic 
simplicity,  that  air  of  truth  and  originality, 
which  distinguish  the  Scriptures  from  all 
human  writings  Rev.  ].  Uaitiwaring . 

f 213.  The  Bible,  as  a very  curious  and 

ancient  history,  worthy  our  attention. 

Were  the  Bible  but  considered  impar- 
tially and  attentively,  in  its  most  advan- 
tageous lights;  as  it  contains  all  the  writ- 
ten revelation  of  God’s  will  now  extant; 
as  it  is  the  basis  of  our  national  religion, 
and  gives  vigour  and  spirit  to  all  our  so- 
cial la  ws  ; as  it  is  the  most  ancient , and  con- 
sequently, 
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sequeiitly,  curious  collection  of  historical 
incident,  moral  precepts,  and  political  in- 
stitutions; as  the  style  of  it  is,  in  some 
places,  nobly  sublime  and  poetical,  and  in 
others,  sweetly  natural,  plain,  and  unaf- 
fected: in  a word,  as  the  being  well, 
acquainted  with  it  is  highly  requisite,  in 
order  to  make  uicn  useful  and  ornamental 
in  this  life,  to  say  nothing  of  their  happi- 
ness iu  the  next,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
cool  re  licet  ion  or  tsvoof  this  sort,  might 
induce  the  more  ingenuous  and  rational 
among  them,  to  let  the  Bible  lukeiis  turn, 
in  their  riper  years,  among  those  volumes 
which  pass  through  their  ham  I , either  fur 
aiiiusemcul  or  instruction.  And  should 
such  an  entertainment  once  become  fa- 
shion able,  of  what  mighty  service  ssouid 
it  be  to  the  interest  ol  religion,  and  con- 
cunsequcmly  the  happiness  of  mankind  ! 

Key.  S.CroxdU. 

0 311.  Excellence  ej  the  Sacred  IViilings. 

If  we  examine  the  Sacred  Records,  we 
shall  bud  they  consist  of  four  different 
kinds,  the  poetic, oratorical,  historical, and 
didactic  forms.  The  poetic  lies  chiellyin 
the  hook  of  Psalins,  of  Job,  and  several 
detached  passages  in  the  Prophets,  parti- 
cularly of  Isaiah.  They  contain  many 
noble  eliorts  of  uri mixed  poetry  or  pute 
imitation:  yet,  these  being  all  centered  in 
one  intention,  that  of  extolling  the  works, 
and  celebrating  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  do  generally  par- 
lake  of  the  character  of  cloqueuce,  being 
chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind.  In  all  these,  the 
great  character  of  simplicity  is  so  strong- 
ly predominant  that  every  attempt  roeni- 
hellish  them,  by  adding  the  supermini- 
rary  decorations  of  style  in  transi?,ioti, 
hath  ever  been  found  to  weaken  ap.i  debase 
them. 

As  to  the  oratorical  or  pathgde  parts, 
innumerable  might  Ik  produced,  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  any  recorded  by  prolane 
antiquity.  In  these,  the  leading  character 
of  simplicity  it  no  less  remarkable.  Our 
S a vino  i s parables  and  exhortations  are 
generally  admirable  in  ibis  quality.  Filled 
*»  ith  uii  leigtied  compassion  for  the  weakness 
aud  miseries  of  man,  they  breathe  nothing 
but  the  purest  benevolence.  St.  Paul  s 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  at  Ephe- 
sus, on  bis  departure  for  Jerusalem;  his 
dis com  .e  on  the  resurrection,  aud  on  cha- 
rity: bis  reproofs,  his  commendations,  his 
apojojtci,  especially  that  before  Agrippa, 


arc  wrote  iu  the  noblest  strain  of  simpli- 
city. And  as  a perfect  model  of  this  kind, 
we  inav  give  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  which  for  tenderness,  true  pa- 
thos, aud  umuixed  simplicity,  is  beyond 
compare,  superior  to  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  ancient  story. 

But  as  the  most  important  part  of  Scrip- 
ture lies  in  the  historical  and  preceptive 
part;  especially  in  the  New  Testament, 
whence  chiefly  our  idea  of  duty  must  be 
drawn;  so  we  lind  this  uniform  and  simple 
winner  eminently  prevailing  throughout. 
In  every  precept  and  narration.  The  his- 
tory is  conveyed  in  that  artless  strain  which 
alone  could  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of 
all  mankind ; the  precepts  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  arc  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  improved  by  the  most 
exalted  love  of  God  and  man;  and  either 
expressed  in  clear  and  direct  terms,  or 
couched  under  such  images  and  allusions, 
as  are  every  where  to  bo  found  in  nature, 
such  as  are,  and  must  ever  be  universally 
known,  and  familiar,  to  all  mankind ; in 
which  sve  may  further  observe,  bis  man- 
ner of  teaching  was  greatly  superior  to  the 
justly  applauded  Socrates,  who,  for  the 
mmt  part,  drew  his  images  and  allusions 
Irons  the  less  known  arts  and  manners  cf 
the  city.  Through  all  this  variety  o[  strik- 
ing allusion  and  moral  precept  the  style 
ever  continues  the  same,  Unadorned,  sim- 
ple, vc'Kinetit  a: id  n'.ajestic  ; yet  never 
drawing  the  rentier's  attention  on  itself, 
but  on  the  divide  sentiments  it  conveys. 

To  this  s\e  may  further  add,  that  these 
several  l.mds  of  composition  are  mixed  and 
tuii".d  with  such  propriety  and  force,  as  is 
• Jtrce  to  be  equalled  inatiy  other  writings. 
The  poetical  parts  arc  heightened  hy  tbe 
greatest  strokes  of  eloquence  and  precept ; 
the  pathetic  by  the  noblest  imagery  and 
strictest  morals;  arid  the  preceptive  is 
stungthened  and  enforced  by  all  the  aids 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  parable ; calcu- 
lated at  ooce  to  engage  the  imagination, 
to  touch  the  passions,  and  command  tits, 
reason  of  mankind. 

Key.  ].  Brown. 

t 215.  (heeen  .bine's  P/ayer. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  dis- 
poser ol  all  the  attain  iu  t hr  world,  riicre- 
iv  nothing  so  great  as  not  to  he  subject  to. 
thy  power,  nor  so  small,  but  it  comps 
within  thy  care;  thy  goodness  and  wisdom, 
shew  themselves  through  all  thv  works, 
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and  i!iy  loving  kindness  and  mercy  do  ap- 
pear in  the  several  dispensations  of  thy 
pro'  idencr,  of  which,  at  this  time  I ear- 
nestly d.sire  to  hive  a deep  and  humble 
sense.  It  has  pleaded  thee  to  take  to  thy 
mercy  my  dearest  husband,  who  was  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  my  life,  after  we  had 
lived  together  tnattv  yean  happily  in  alt 
conjugal  love  and  .ifTectiuit.  May  I icadilv 
submit  myself  to  thy  good  pleasure,  and 
sincerely  resign  mine  own  will  to  thine, 
with  all  Christian  patience,  meekness  and 
humility.  Ido  thou  graciously  pardon  the 
errors  and  failings  of  my  life,  which  have 
been  the  occasion  of  thy  displeasure,  and 
let  thy  judgments  bring  me  to  sincere  ami 
unfeigned  repentance,  and  to  answer  the 
svise  ends  for  svltich  thou  lias  sent  them. 
Be  thou  pleased  so  lo  assist  tnc  with  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I may  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  people  which  tho-i  hast 
Committed  to  my  charge,  in  godliness, 
righteousness,  justice,  and  mtrev.  fit  the 
management  of  all  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, grant  I may  have  a strict  regard  to 
thy  holy  will,  that  I may  diligently  and 
heartily  advance  thy  glory,  and  ever  en- 
tirely depend  on  thy  providence.  Do  thou 
O gracious  Father,  he  pleased  to  giant  I 
may  do  the  greatest  good  I can  in  ail  my 
capacity,  ana  be  daily  improving  every 
Christian  grace  and  virtue;  »n  that  when 
thou  shall  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  this 
short  and  uncertain  life,  ( may  he  made  a 
partaker  of  those  gracious,  endless  joys, 
which  thou  hast  pre;iared  for  those  that 
love  and  fear  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

. fi  216.  Prince  Eugeni's  Trayer. 

I believe  in  thee,  O my  Cod  ! Do  thou 
strengthen  my  faith:  I hope  in  thee ; con- 
firm my  hopes;  I love  thee;  inHame  my 
love  more  and  more:  1 repent  of  all  ntv 
sins ; but  do  thou  encre  isc  my  repentance  ! 
As  my  first  beginning  I worship  thee;  as 
my  last  end  1 long  for  (hec:  as  my  elern,  1 
benefactor,  I praise  ibee;  and  as  niy  su- 
preme protector  1 pray  unto  thee;  that  it 
may  please  thee,  O l.ord,  to  guide  ami 
lead  me  by  thy  providence,  to  keep  tue  in 
obedience  to  tby  justice:  to  comfort  nie 
by  tby  mercy,  and  to  protect  me  by  thy 
almighty  power.  I submit  unto  thcc  all  my 
t.mughis,  words,  and  actions,  as  well  as 
:ny  -Luiction,,  pains,  and  sufferings,  and  I 
desire  to  have  thee  always  in  my  iniml,  to 
do  all  tny  works  in  thy  name,  and  for  thy 


sake  to  bear  all  adversity  with  patience. 

1 will  nothing  Imt  what  thou  wiliest,  O 
God  : because  ’tie  agreeable  unto  thee, 

O give  me  iracr  tb.it  1 may  be  attentive 
in  mr  prayer,  temperate  in  my  diet,  vigi- 
lant in  ni v conduct,  and  ontnoveable  in  all 
good  purposes.  Grant,  most  merciful  Lord, 
tit  it  I may  be  ir>ie  and  faithful  to  those 
that  have  entrusted  :nt  with  their  secrets  ; 
that  1 may  be  courteous  and  kind  towards 
all  men,  and  that  both  in  my  words  and 
actions,  1 may  shew  unto  them  a good 
example.  Dispose  my  heart  to  admire  and 
praise  thy  goodness,  to  hate  all  errors  and 
evil  works,  lo  love  my  neighbour,  and  to 
despise  (he  svorld.  Assist  me,  good  God, 
in  subduing  lust  by  mortification,  cove- 
tousness by  liberality,  anger  by  mildness, 
and  lukewarmness  by  real  and  fervency. 
Enable  me  (ocouduct  myself  with  prudence 
in  all  transactions,  and  to  shew  courage  in 
danger,  patience  in  adversity,  and  in  pros- 
perity an  humble  mind.  Let  thy  grace 
illuminate  my  understanding,  direct  my 
trill,  sanctify  my  body,  and  bless  my  soul. 
Make  me  diligent  in  curbing  all  irregular 
affections,  zealous  iu  imploring  thy  grace, 
careful  in  keeping  thy  commandments, 
and  constant  in  working  out  my  own  sal- 
vation. Finally,  O Goa,  make  me  sensi- 
ble how  little  is  the  world,  how  great  thy 
heavens,  how  short  time,  and  how  long 
will  be  the  blessed  eternity.  O that  I may 
prepare  myself  lor  death  1 that  I may 
dread  thy  judgements,  that  I may  avoid 
the  torments  ol  hell,  and  obtain  of  thee. 
O God ! eternal  life  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

fj  217.  The  guy  yemg  Allamont  dying. 

The  sad  evening  before  the  death  of 
this  noble  youth  I was  with  him.  No  one 
was  there,  but  his  physiciau,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  whom  lie  loved,  and  whom  he 
had  ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  he  said: 

You,  ond  the  physician,  are  come  too 
late. — I have  neither  lile,  nor  hope.  You 
both  atm  at  miracles.  You  would  raise 
the  dead. 

Heaven,  I said  was  merciful— 

Or  1 could  not  have  been  thus  guilty. 
What  has  it  not  done  to  bless  and  save 
tuc  ? — 1 have  Iteen  too  strong  for  omnipo- 
tence ! I plucked  down  ruin  t 

I said,  The  blessed  redeemer — 

Hold  ! hold  ! you  wound  me  ! — This 
it  the  rock  on  which  1 split — 1 denied  bis 
name. 

Refusing 
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Refusing  (o  heir  any  thing  Tram  me,  or 
tile  any  thing  from  the  physician,  he  lay 
silent,  as  far  as  sudden  darts  of  pain  would 
permit,  till  the  clock  struck.  Then  with 
vehemence; 

Oh,  time  ! time;  it  is  fit  thou  shouldcst 
thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  llte  heart.  — 
How  art  thou  fled  for  ever ! A month  ! — 
Oh,  for  a single  week  ! I ask  not  for  years 
though  an  age  tvere  too  little  for  the  much 
I have  to  do. 

On  iny  saying,  we  could  not  do  too 
much:  that  heaven  svas  a blessed  place — 

So  much  the  worse.  ' Tis  lost  I ’tis 
lost!— Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest  pail 
of  hell. 

Soon  after  I proposed  prayer. 

Pray  you  that  can.  I ne ver  prayed.  1 
cannot  pray — Nor  need  I.  Is  not  heaven 
on  my  side  already?  It  closes  with  my 
conscience.  Its  severest  strukes  but  second 
ray  own. 

His  triend  being  much  touched,  even  to 
tears,  at  this  (who  could  forbear?  I could 
not)  with  a most  affectionate  look,  he 
said  : 

Keep  those  tears  for  thyself.  I have 
undone  thee. — Dost  sveep  for  me  ? That’s 
cruel.  What  can  pain  me  more  ? 

Here  his  friend,  too  much  affected, 
would  have  left  him. 

No,  stay.  Thou  still  mayest  hope. — 
Therefore  hear  me.  How  madly  have  i 
talked  ? How  madly  hast  thou  listenedand 
believed  ? But  look  on  my  present  state, 
as  a full  answer  to  thee,  and  to  myself. 
This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain,  but 
iny  soul,  as  if  strung  up  by  torment  to 
greater  strength  and  spirit,  is  full  |wwerful 
to  reason:  full  uiightv  to  suffer.  And  that, 
which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of 
mortality,  is  doubtless  immortal. — And, 
as  fur  a Deity,  nothing  less  than  an  Al- 
mighty could  iuflict  what  I feel. 

I was  about  to  congratulate  this  passive, 
involuntary,  confessor,  on  his  asserting  the 
two  prime  articles  of  his  creed,  extorted 
by  the  rack  of  nature ; when  he  thus,  very 
passionately  ; 

No,  no!  let  me  speak  on.  I Iiras^c  not 
long  to  speak—  My  much  injured  friend  ! 
my  soul,  as  my  body,  lies  in  ruins  ; in 
scattered  fragments  of  broken  thought: 
remorse  for  the  past,  throws  my  thoughts 
on  the  future.  Worse  dread  of  thefntme, 
strikes  it  back  on  tbc  past.  I turn  and 
turn,  and  find  no  ray.  Didst  thou  feel 
ijlf  the  suouutain  that  is  on  me,  thou 


wouldst  struggle  with  the  martyr  for  his 
stake ; and  bless  heaven  for  the  flames  ; — 
that  is  not  an  everlasting  llarue ; that  it 
not  an  unquenchable  lire. 

How  were  we  struck ! Yet  soon  after, 
still  more.  With  what  an  eye  of  distrac- 
tion, what  a face  of  despair,  he  cried  out: 
My  principles  have  poisoned  my  friend; 
my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy  ; 
my  uiikiiulness  has  murdered  my  wile  1 
And  is  there  another  Hell?  Oh!  thou 
blasphemed,  yet  most  indulgent,  Lord 
Gu.l  ! Hell  itself  is  a refuge,  if  it  hides 
me  from  thy  Irovvn, 

boon  alter  his  understanding  failed. 
His  terrified  imagination  uttered  horrors 
not  to  be  repeated,  or  even  forgot.  And 
ere  the  suu  arose,  the  gay,  young,  noble, 
ingenious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretch- 
ed Altamont  expired.  Toung. 

(I  218.  The  Majesty  and  Supremacy  of 
the  Scriplaies  confessed  by  a Sceptic. 

I will  confess  to  you,  that  the  majesty  of 
the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration, 
as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  hath  its  in- 
fluence on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of 
our  philosophers  with  all  their  pomp  of 
diction ; how  mean,  how  contemptible  are 
they,  compared  svith  the  Scripture  ! Is  it 
possible  that  a book,  at  once  so  simple  and 
sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of 
man?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  perso- 
nage, whose  history  it  contains,  should  be 
himself  a mere  mau  ? Do  wc  find  that  he 
assumed  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  am- 
bitious sectary  ? What  sweetness,  what 
purity  in  his  manner  ! What  an  affecting 
gracefulness  in  his  delivery  ! What  subli- 
mity iu  his  maxims  ! What  profound  wis- 
dom in  his  discourses  ? What  presence  of 
mind,  what  subtlety,  what  truth  in  hi* 
replies!  How  great  the  command  over  his 
passions  ! Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philosopher,  who  could  so  live,  and  so  die, 
without  weakness,  and  without  ostenta- 
tion ! When  Plato  described  his  imagi- 
nary good  man  loaded  with  all  the  shame 
of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards 
of  virtue,  lie  describes  exactly  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ : the  resemblance  was  so 
striking,  that  all  the  Fathers  perceived  it. 

What  preposessinn,  what  blindness  must 
it  he,  to  compare  tlie  son  of  Soproniscus 
to  the  son  of  Mary  ! What  an  infinite  dis- 
proportion there  is  between  them  ! Socrates 
dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  sup- 
ported  his  character  to  the  last ; and  if 
X2  fit* 
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hi'.  doth,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned 
his  life,  ii  might  have  been  doubted  whe- 
t lierSocrairs, v.  *ifi  all  his  wisdom,  was  any 
thing  mine  than  a vain  sophist,  lie  in- 
vented, it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in 
practice;  he  hail  only  to  say  therefore 
what  they  had  dune,  and  to  reduce  their 
examples  to  precepts.  Aristides  h .1  been 
just  before  Socratesdeli’ied justice ; Leoni- 
das had  given  up  his  life  for  his  country 
before  SoCTaies  declared  patriotism  to  he 
a duty  : the  Spartans  svere  a sober  people 
before  Socrates  recommended  sobriety ; 
before  he  had  even  defined  virtue,  Greece 
abounded  in  virtuous  men.  Hut  svliere 
could  Jesus  learn,  among  his  competitors, 
that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which 
he  only  hath  given  us  both  precept  and 
example ? The  greatest  wisdom  teas  made 
known  amongst  the  most  bigot  ted  fanati- 
cism, and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic 
virtues  dill  honour  to  the  vilest  people  mi 
earth.  The  d .rath  of  Socrates,  peaceably 
philosophizing  with  his  friends,  apjKars 
the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished 
for;  that  df  Jems , expiring  in  tint  midst 
of  agonizing  pam  i.  abused,  insulted,  and 
accused  by  a evholi  nation,  is  t ic  nio.t 
horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates 
ill  receiving  the  cup  zif  p'u  on,  bl.ss'd 
indeed  the  weening  ttfecotioncr  "ho  ad- 
ministered it ; dim  Jesus,  the  midst  of 
excruciating  torture,,  prayed  r his  mer- 
ciless tormentors.  Yes  if  tLJ  Ido  and 
death  of  Socrates'  ss-cise  thus*  ofa  > igc.  the 
11  fe  and  death  of  Jesus  aic  tlnrc  ot  a I led. 
Shall  wc  sup|io;r  the  evjagelic  history  a 
mere  fiction?  Indeed,  inv  friend,  it  Jtetrs 
not  the  in  jib,  of  he, ion:  on  the  i.vitra  v. 
the  instorv  of  Socrates,  svhich  jiobof.'v 
presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  «o  w,ll  alienee.' 
as  that  Of  Jesus  C,':ri«t  Such  i supp.ni- 
t toll,  in  fact,  Only  shif.s  she  slillicnl.y  svitli- 
mtt  obviating  it : i;  is  more  it*c<mteiveal:lc 
that  a imtnber  of  [.trouts  should  agree  to 
write  such  a history,  than  that  one  only 
should  furnish  the  subject  ol  i:.  The 
Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  dic- 
• ion,  and  strangers  to  tiic  moral  it  v eon- 
taijictl  in  the  Gospel,  the  mark  ol  svltosc 
'tilth  are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that 
he  inventor  would  he  a more  astonishing 
v 'ur.  cicr  than  tile  hero. 

Reuse  an. 


(I?  19.  John  F.nrt  of  Rochester's  dying 
Recantation. 

When  John  Earl  of  Rochester  came  to 
sec  and  consider  his  prodigious  guilt  and 
danger,  what  invectives  did  he  use  against 
himself,  terming  himself  an  ungrateful 
dog,  and  the  vilest  wretch  that  (he  sun 
shone  upon;  wishing  he  had  been  a crawl- 
ing leper  in  a ditch,  a link-boy,  or  a beg- 
gar, or  had  lived  in  a dungeon,  rather 
than  offended  God  as  he  had  done  \ lie 
sent  aw  ful  messages  to  his  copartners  in 
sin,  and  advised  a gentlemen  of  character, 
that  caiue  to  visit  him  in  these  words ; O 
remember  that  \ ivi  contemn  God  no  more, 
lie  is  an  avenging  God,  and  w ill  visit  you 
for  your  sins;  and  will,  I hope,  in  mercy, 
touch  your  conscience  as  he  hath  done 
mine.  You  and  I have  been  friends  and 
sinners  together  a great  while,  therefore 
I am  the  more  free  with  you.  We  have 
been  all  mistaken  in  (Mir  conceits  and 
opinions ; our  persuasions  have  been  false 
and  groundless,  therefore  God  grant  you 
repentance.  And  seeing  the  same  gentle- 
man the  nest  day,  he  said,  Perhaps  you 
were  disobliged  by  my  plainness  with  you 
yesterday  : 1 spake  the  svords  of  truth 
and  soberness ; and  striking  bis  hand  on 
his  breast,  added,  I hope  Cod  will  touch 
your  heart. 

lie  condemned  that  foolish  and  absurd 
pbilo  opliy  which  the  srorld  so  much  ad- 
mired, propagated  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hobbs ; which,  lie  said,  had  undone  him, 
and  niauy  more  of  the  best  parts  in  the 
nation. 

He  commanded  that  bis  prolane  writ- 
ings and  obscene  pictures  should  be  burnt. 

lie  wished  his  son  might  never  be  a 
svil ; which  is,  an  he  explained  it,  one  of 
those  wi  .iched  treasures,  who  pride  them- 
selves In  abusing  God  and  religion. 

fit-  protested  be  would  not  commit  any 
known  sin  to  gain  a kingdom. 

And  for  the  admonition  of  ethers,  he 
subscribed  the  ful lowing  recantation,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  published,  (viz.) 

Em-  the  benefit  of  all  those  whom  I tnav 
have  drawn  into  sin  hv  my  example  and 
cticmjr  .g.-tiKTi!,  1 leave  to  theworlcl  this 
my  last  decimation,  tvhioh  f deliver  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  God,  wlm  knows  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  before  whom  I 
am  now  appearing  to  be  judged  : That 
from  the  buitom  of  my  soul,  I detest  and 
abhor  the  .irlwlc  course  of  tny  former 
“ wicked 
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wricked  life:  that  I think  I can  never  suf- 
ficiently admirethe  goodlier  of  God,  who 
Las  given  me  a line  seme  uf  my  pernicious 
opinions  and  site  practices,  by  svliich  I 
have  hitherto  lived  ssnlimu  Itojic,  and 
si  ithout  Cod  in  (tie  world : Lave  been  an 
open  enemy  to  Jesus  Christ,  doing  tLe 
inmost  despite  lo  tite  I Toly  Spirit  of  grace  ; 
and  that  tbc  greatest  testimony  of  my  cha- 
rity to  such,  is,  lo  warn  thou,  in  die 
name  of  God,  as  they  regard  the  welfare 
cl  their  immortal  souls,  no  more  to  deny 
his  being  or  his  providence,  or  despise  lus 
goodness  ; no  more  to  ut.de  a uiock  of 
•in,  or  contemn  li  e pure  and  excellent  re- 
ligion of  my  tier  blessed  Redeemer, thro’ 
whose  merits  alone,  I,  one  of  die  gieaicst 
of  iiuners,  di'  yet  hope  for  tnerev  and  lur- 
givtucss.  Amen.  * 

Declared  and  signed  in  die 
presence  ol  Ann  Rochester, 

Kobe  it  raisons,  June  I*),  JtiSO. 

J.  Rocmcstek. 

( 2 '0.  7 a the  Biographer  of  Humt. 

Upon  the  whole.  Doctor,  your  meaning 
is  good;  but  I think  you  will  not  succeed, 
this  lime.  You  would  persuade  us,  hv the 
csample  of  David  llnrae.  Esq.,  that  athe- 
ism is  the  ouiycordi.il  for  losv  spirits,  and 
the  proper  antidote  against  the  fear  of 
death.  But  surely,  he  who  can  reflect,  with 
complacrucy,  on  a friend  thus  misemploy- 
ing his  talents  in  his  life,  and  dten,  amus- 
ing himself  with  Lucian,  Whist  and  Cha- 
ron, at  his  death,  may  smile  o'er  Baby- 
lon in  ruins;  esteem  die  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  Lisbon,  ail  agreeable  occurrence ; 
and  congratulate  the  haidtnrd  l’haraoh, 
on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea.  Drol- 
leiy  in  such  circumstances,  is  ueilliet  more 
nor  less  than 

Moody  traditcM,  l icghingwiM, 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Would  we  know  the  baneful  and  jicsti- 
lent b I induct icesof  false  philusophv  on  the 
human  lieart  * We  need  nil i y contemplate 
them  in  this  most  dcplor.mle  instance  of 
Xfr.  flume.  These  sayings,  Sir,  may  ap- 
pear harsh  ; but  they  are  salutary.  And 
if  departed  spirits  have  any  know  ledge  uf 
what  is  passing  upon  earth,  that  |iersoi| 
w ill  he  regarded  by  your  friend  as  render- 
to;  him  the  truest  services,  who  by  energy 
ol  expression,  and  warmth  of  exhortation, 
shall  moil  contribute  to  prevent  his  writ- 
ings fiotu  producing  those  c fleets  upon 


inankinil  svhich  hr  no  lunger  svi sites  they 
should  produce.  Let  no  i.tan  deceive  him- 
self, or  he  deceived  by  others.  It  is  the 
voice  of  eternal  Frutli,  which  crieth  aloud, 
and  saitli,  lo  you.  Sir,  and  to  me,  and  to 
all  the  world  - “ lie  that  beloved  on  the 
“ Soil,  hath  eveilasiiiig  life;  .lud  be  that 
11  believed  not  die  Son,  shall  not  sec  life; 

“ hut  the  wrath  or  God  abided)  on  him." 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  1 1 nine,  at  the  close  of  a life,  passed 
without  God  in  tin- wot  Id,  permit  me,  Sir, 
to  lay  belore  yourself,  aiul  the  public,  the 
last  sentiments  of  the  truly  loarncJ,  judi- 
cious, ami  admirable  Hooker,  who  had 
spent  hi.  days  in  the  service  of  his  Maker 
ami  Redeemer. 

Aftti  thi>  manner,  therefore,  spake  the 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  imme- 
diately befute  lie  expired  ; 

I have  lived  to  sec,  that  this  world  is 
made  up  of  perturbations  ; and  1 have 
been  long  preparing  to  leave  it.  and  ga- 
thering com  tori  lot  the  dreadful  hour  of 
making  my  account  with  Cod,  which  f 
now  apprehend  to  tc  near.  And  though  I 
have,  by  his  grace,  loved  him  iiitny  youth, 
and  feared  hitn  in  mine  age,  and  laboured 
lo  have  a conscious  void  of  ollc-nee  tow- 
ards Is i iUj  am!  towards  all  men ; yet,  “ if 
“ ilniti,  Lord,  shouldest  he  extreme  to 
“ mark  what  I have  done  amiss,  who 
“ can  abide  it  ?"  And  therefore,  Where  f 
hare  f.iled,  Lord,  shew  mercy  tome,  for  I 
plead  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  for- 
giveness of  my  um  ighteousness,  through 
his  merits,  who  died  to  purchace  pardon 
for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I owe  tine 
a death,  land,  let  it  out  be  terrible,  ami 
then  take  thine  own  time  ; 1 submit  to  it. 

14  Let  nut  mine,  O Lord,  but  thy  will  lie 
“ done!" — (.osl  hath  heard  my  daily  pe- 
titions; for  I am  at  peace  with  till  men, 
and  he  is  at  pe.ee  with  me.  From  such 
blessed  assurance  I fed  that  inw  ard  joy, 
which  ibis  woild  can  neither  give,  nor 
take  front  me.  My  conscience  hcarult 
mu  this  witness,  amt  this  witness  im.fn 
the  thoughts  ol  death  joyful.  1 could  w i It 
lo  live,  to  do  the  church  more  service  t 
but  cannot  hope  its  Tor  11  my  days  are 
“ past,  as  a shallow  that  returns  not.” 
His  worthy  biographer  adds — 

Mure  he  would  have  spoken,  hut  his 
spirits  failed  him  ; and,  alter  a short  con- 
flict bctwcenuatuie  and  death,  aqninsigU 
put  a period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so,  he 
fell  asleep — And  now  he  seems  to  rest  like 
Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom.  Let  roc 
X 3 hero 
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here  draw  hit  curtain,  till,  with  the  most 
glorious  company  of  the  patriarch*  and 
apostles,  and  the  most  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  this  most  Lamed,  most 
humble,  and  most  holy  man  shall  also  a- 
* wake  to  receive  an  eternal  tranquillity  and 
with  it  a greater  degreeof  glory,  than  com- 
mon Christians  shall  hemadepartakersof! 
Doctor  Smith,  when  the  hour  of  his  dc- 

PHYSIC  O-T  HEOLOCI 

(I  1.  Reflections  cn  the  Heeeveets. 
THE  planets  and  comets  which  move 
round  the  Sun  as  their  centre,  const  inttc 
what  is  called  the  Solar  System.  Those 
lanets  which  arc  near  the  Sun  not  only 
nish  their  circuits  sooner,  but  likew  ise 
move  faster  in  thcirrcspcctis-e  orbits,  than 
those  which  are  more  remote  from  him. 
The  motions  of  the  planets  are  all  per- 
formed from  West  to  cast,  in  orbits  nearly 
circular.  Their  names,  distances,  bulks, 
and  periodical  resolutions,  are  as  follow  : 
The  Sun,  an  immense  globe  of  fire,  is 
laced  near  the  common  centre  of  the  or- 
its  of  all  the  planets  and  comets : and 
turns  round  his  axis  in  25  days  6'  hours. 
His  diameter  is  computed  to  be  763,000 
miles. 

Mercury,  the  nearest  planet  to  the  Sun, 
goes  round  him  in  87 days  23  hours,  which 
is  the  length  of  his  year.  But,  being  sel- 
dom seen,  and  no  spots  appearing  on  his 
surface,  the  time  of  his  rotation  on  his 
axis,  is  as  yet  unknosvn.  His  distance 
from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be  32,000,000 
of  miles,  and  his  diameter  2,6(0.  In  his 
course  round  the  Sun,  lie  moves  at  the 
rate  of  95,000 miles  every  hour.  His  light 
and  heat  are  almost  seven  times  as  great  as 
ours;  and  (he  Sun  appears  to  hint  almost 
(even  times  as  large  as  to  us. 

Venus,  the  next  planet  inorder,  is  com- 
puted to  be  59,000,0(0  mile- from  the  sun; 
and  by  moving  at  the  rate  ofG9,000  miles 
every  hour  in  her  orhit,  she  goes  round 
the  Sun  ill  225  of  our  days  nearly.  Her 
diameter  is  J,iOC  miles;  and  by  her  mo- 
tion upon  her  axis  the  inhabitants  are  car- 
ried 43  miles  cvVry  hour. 

The  Earth  is  the  next  planet  above  Ve- 
nus in  the  system.  It  it  89, ( 00,000  miles 
from  the  Sun,  and  goes  round  him  in  a 
little  more  than  365  days.  It  travels  at  the 
rate  of  1 ,000  miles  every  hour  on  its  axis ; 
is  about  8,000  miles  in  diameter.  In  its 
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parture  hence  shall  arrive,  will  copy  the 
example  of  the  believer,  or  the  infisiel,  as 
it  liketh  him  best.  I must  freely  own,  I 
have  no  opinion  of  that  reader’s  head,  or 
heart,  who  will  not  exclaim,  as  I find  my- 
self obliged  to  do 

“ Let  me  dicthe  death  or  the  righteous, 
and  let  iny  last  cud  be  like  his!" 

Riv.  C.  Horne. 
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orhit  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  58,000  miles 
tsery  hour  (which  motion,  though  120 
titties  sw  ifter  titan  that  of  a cannon  ball,  is 
little  more  than  half  as  swift  as  Mercury’s 
motion  in  his  orbit. 

The  Moon  is  not  a planet,  hut  only  an 
attendant  upon  (lie  Earth;  going  round  it 
in  a little  more  than  29  days,  and  round 
the  Sun  with  it  every  year.  The  Moon’s 
diameter  is  2, 1 80  miles,  and  her  distance 
Iroiu  the  Earth’s  centre  2 10,000.  She  goes 
round  her  orbit  in  about  27  days,  at  the 
rate  of  near  2,300  miles  every  hour. 

Mars  is  the  planet  next  in  order,  being 
the  Inst  above  the  Earth's  orbit.  Hisdis- 
tatice  from  the  Sun  is  computed  to  be 
125,000,000  miles;  and  by  tras'clliug  at 
the  rate  of  47,000  miles  every  hour,  be 
goes  round  the  Sun  iu  about  687  of  our 
days.  His  diameter  is  4,441  miles,  and 
by  his  diurnal  rotation  the  inhabitauls  are 
carried  556  miles  every  hour. 

Jupiter,  the  biggest  of  all  the  planets, 
is  still  higher  in  the  system,  being  about 
426,GOO,0(>0  miles  from  the  Sun ; and  go- 
ing at  the  rate  of  *5,000  miles  every  huur 
in  his  orhit.  His  annual  period  is  fuiished 
in  about  12  of  our  years,  Hr  is  above 
1, (XX)  times  as  big  as  the  Earth,  for  his 
diameter  is  81,000  miles  ; which  is  more 
than  leu  limes  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 
Jupiter  turns  round  his  axis  in  near  ten 
hours,  and  his  year  contains  uptvaids  of 
10,000  of  our  days.  His  equatorial  in- 
habitants are  carried  nearly  2ti,000  miles 
every  hour,  besides  the  25,000  above- 
mentioned  u/  his  annual  motion. 

Jupiter  has  lot.r  moons.  The  first  goes 
round  him  in  about  two  of  our  days,  at 
the  distance  of  22,900 mifet  from  his  cen- 
tre: (lie  second  performs  its  revolution  in 
about  three  days  and  a lulf,  at  364,000 
miles  distance  : the  third  in  a little  more, 
than  seven  days,  at  the  distance  of  580,000 
miles : and  the  foutth  in  near  17  days,  at 
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the  distinct  of  1 ,000,000  miles  from  liis 
centre. 

Besides  these  moons,  Jupiter  is  sur- 
rounded by  Lint  substances,  called  belts, 
in  which  so  many  changes  appear,  that 
philosophers  are  not  agreed  either  con- 
cerning their  nature  or  use. 

Saturn,  the  next  to  Jupiter,  is  about 
760, 000,000  miles  from  the  Sun;  and  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  18,000  miles  every 
hour;  perforins  its  annual  circuit  in  about 
30  years.  Its  diameter  is  07,000  miles; 
2nd  therefore  it  is  near  600  times  as  big 
as  the  Earth. 

This  planet  has  live  moons : the  first 
goes  round  him  in  near  tsro  days,  at  the 
distance  or  140,000  miles  from  its  centre; 
the  second  in  near  three  days,  at  the  dis- 
tance uf  187,000  miles;  the  third  in  four 
days  and  a half,  at  Outdistance  uf  163,000 
utiles;  ;tbe  fourth  in  about  16  days,  at  the 
distance  of  600,000  miles:  and  the  fifth 
in  about  80  days,  at  the  distance  of 
1,800.000  miles. 

Besides  these  moons,  Saturn  is  attended 
with  a thin  broad  ring,  as  an  artificial  globe 
is  by  an  horizon;  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  are  but  little  known  at  present.** 
Georgium  Sidus,  the  remotest  of  all  the 
planets  yet  discovered,  is  near  40,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  83  years 
in  performing  its  revolution.  How  many 
moons  this  planet  is  attended  by  is  un- 
known. Tsvo  have  been  already  disco- 
vered. And,  if  the  ingenious  and  indefa- 
tigable Mr.  Herschel  is  spared  with  life 
aud  health,  we  tnay  expect  to  be  favoured 
with  still  further  discoveries. 

Every  person  who  looks  u|»n,  and  com  - 
paies  the  system  >of  moons  together,  which 
belong  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Cror- 
gium  Sidus,  most  be  amazed  at  the  vast 
magnitude  of  these  three  planets,  and  the 
noble  attendance  they  have  in  respect  to 
our  little  Earth  ; andean  never  bring  him- 
self to  think,  that  an  infinitely  wise  Crea- 
tor should  dispose  at  all  Ins  animals  and 
vegetables  here,  leaving  the  other  planets 
bare  and  destitute  of  rational  creatures. 
To  suppose  that  he  had  any  view  tu  our 
benefit,  in  creating  those  moons,  and  giving 
them  their  motions  round  their  respective 
primaries ; to  imagine,  that  he  intended 
these  vast  bodies  for  any  advantage  to  us, 
when  he  well  knew  that  they  could  uever 
be  seen  but  by  a few  astronomers  peeping 
through  telescopes ; and  mat  he  gave  to 
the  pi. nets  regular  returns  of  day  and 


night,  and  diflerent  seasons  to  all,  where 
they  would  be  convenient  | but  of  no 
manner  of  service  to  us,  except  only  what 
immediately  regards  our  own  planet,  the 
Earth  ; to  imagine,  I say,  that  lie  did  all 
tliis  nil  our  account,  would  be  charging, 
him  impiously,  with  having  done  much  in 
vain : and  as  ahstud,  as  to  imagine  that  he 
has  created  a little  sun  and  a planetary 
system  wills  the  shell  of  our  Earth,  and 
intruded  them  for  our  use.  These  con- 
siderations amount  to  little  less  than  a po- 
sitive proof,  that  all  the  planets  are  inha- 
bited ■■  for  if  they  arc  not,  why  all  this  care 
in  furnishing  them  with  so  many  moons, 
to  supply  those  svith  light,  which  are  at 
the  greater  distances  from  the  sun?  Do  we 
not  see,  that  the  farther  a planet  is  from  the 
Sun,  the  greater  apparatus  it  has  for  that 
purpose?  save  only  Mars,  which  being  but 
a small  planet,  may  have  moons  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  us.  We  know  that  the 
Earth  goes  round  the  sun,  and  turns 
round  its  own  axis,  to  produce  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  summer  and  winter  by  the  former, 
and  of  day  and  night  by  the  litter  motion, 
for  the  bcuefit  of  its  inhabitants.  May  we 
not  then  fairly  conclude,  lay  parity  of  rea- 
son, that  the  end  and  design  ol  all  tht 
other  planets  is  the  same  ? And  is  not  this 
agreeable  to  the  beautiful  harmony  which 
exists  throughout  the  universe  ? Surely  it 
is : and  raises  in  us  the  most  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  every 
where,  and  at  all  times  present : display- 
ing his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
among  all  his  creatures  and  distributing 
happiness  to  innumerable  ranks  of  vatiuus 
beings  '. 

, The  comets  are  solid  opaque  bodies, 
with  long  transparent  tails  or  trains,  issu- 
ing from  that  ride  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  Sur.  .They  move  about  the  Sun 
in  very  eccentric  ellipses,  and  are  of  a much 
greater  density  than  the  Earth;  (or  some 
of  them  are  Ueatcil  in  every  period  to  such 
a degree,  as  would  vitrify  or  dissipate  any 
substance  known  to  us.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
computed  the  heat  of  the  comet,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  J6hO,  when  nearest 
the  Sun,  to  be  2,000  times  hotter  than  red- 
hol  iron,  and  that,  being  lines  healed,  it 
must  retain  iu  beat  until  it  comes  round 
again,  although  its  period  should  be  more 
than  20,000  years;  and  it  is  computed 
to  be  only  573. 

It  is  believed,  that  there  are  at  least 
21  comets  belonging  to  our  system,  rnov- 
X 4 “'S 
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>,:S  in  all  sorts  of  direction*.  But  of  all  and  every  one  of  these  enjoying  such  (ten* 
these  die  periods  of  three  only  are  known  (ideations  as  the  nature  and  state  of  each 
"ith  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  first'  require*  : when  we  reflect  moreover,  that 
61  the  thiee  ap)ieaied  in  the  years  1531,  some  centuries  ago,  (ill  experience  unde- 
1607,  lfif>2,  and  1/58,  and  isexpeeted  to  ccived  us,  a great  part  ol  the  earth  was 
appear  every  7Stb  year.  The  second  of  judged  nmnabitable  : the  torrid  rone, 
them  apptared  in  1532  and  J6(»’l,  and  by  reason  of  excessive  heat,  and  the  two 
may  he  expected  to  return  in  1789,  and  frigid  lone*  because  of  their  intoleiahle 
evel'y  1 29th  year  afterwards.  The  third,  cold;  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  such 
having  last  appeared  in  I fit-0,  and  its  pc-  numerous  and  large  masse*  of  durable  mat- 
riod  being  no  less  than  576  years,  can-  ter  as  the  comets  are,  however  unlike  they 
not  return  until  the  year  2225.  This  he  to  our  earth,  are  not  destitute  of  be- 


comet,  at  its  greatest  distance,  is  atom 
1 1 ,200,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun ; and 
at  its  least  distance  from  the  Sun’s  centre, 
which  is  49,000  miles,  is.syithin  less  than 
a third  part  of  the  Sun’s  semi-diameter 
from  hissurface.  In  that  part  of  its  orbit 
which  is  nearest  the  Sun,  it  Bins  with  the 
amazing  swiftness  of  880,000  miles  in  an 
hour;  and  the  Sun,  as  seen  from  it,  appears 
an  100  degrees  in  breadth,  consequently 
•+0,000  limes  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us. 
The  astonishing  length  that  this  comet 
runs  out  into  empty  space,  suggests  to  our 
minds  an  idea  of  the  vast  distance  between 
the  Sun  and  the  nearest  lixed  stars : of 
whose  attractions  all  the  comets  must  Ltrp 
clear,  to  return  periodically,  and  go  rt-uml 
the  Sun:  and  it  shews  us  also,  that  tlx 
neatest  stars,  which  are  probably  those 
that  stun  the  largest,  arc  as  big  as  our 
Sun;  and  of  the  same  natuie  with  him  ; 
otherwise,  they  could  not  appear  so  large 
and  bright  to  us  as  they  do  at  such  an  im- 
mense distance. 

The  extreme  heat,  the deme atmosphere, 
the  gross  vapours,  the  chaotic  state  of  the 
comets,  seem  at  fir  st  sight  to  indicate  them 
altogether  unfit  for  the  pin  poses  of  animal 
life,  and  a most  miserable  habitation  fur 
rational  beings;  and  tl.ricfbie  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  ate  so  many  hells 
for  tormenting  the  damned  with  perpetual 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Um  when 
we  consider,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  in- 
finiie  power  and  goodness  of  the  Drily, 
the  Jailer  inclining,  the  former  enabling 
him  to  male  creatures  suited  in  all  stall* 
and  circumstances ; that  matter  exists  only 
for  the  sale  of  intelligent  brings  : and 
that  wherever  we  find  it,  we  always  find 
it  pregnant  with  life,  or  necessarily  snbscr- 
v.eut  thereto;  the  numberless  species,  the 
astonishing  diversity  of  animals  in  earth  ; 
air,  water,  and  even  on  other  animals; 
every  blade  of  grass,  even  tender  leaf, 
tvery  natural  fluid,  swarming  with  life, 


ings  capable  of  contemplating  with  won- 
der, and  acknowledging  with  gratitude, 
the  wisdom,  symmetry  and  beauty  ol  the 
creation  ; which  is  more  plainly  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  extensive  tour  through  the 
heavens,  than  incur  mote  confined  circuit. 
If  farther  conjecture  i*  permitted,  may  we 
not  suppose  them  instrumental  in  reciuit- 
ing  the  expended  fuel  of  the  Sun:  and  sup- 
plying the  exhausted  moisture  of  the  pla- 
nets?— However  difficult  it  may  be,  cir- 
cumstanced as  we  are,  to  liud  out  their 
part iculardcstinatirm,  this  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  wherever  the  Deity  exerts  his 
power,  there  he  also  manifests  his  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

The  hxed  stars,  as  appears  from  several 
considerations,  arc  placed  at  an  immense 
distance  from  us.  Our  Earth  is  at  so  great 
a distance  from  the  Sun,  that  il  seen  from 
ll.euce,  it  would  appear  no  bigger  than  a 
point,  although  its  circumference  is  know  n 
to  be  upsvaids  of  26,000  miles.  Vet  that 
distance  is  so  small,  compared  with  the 
Earth’s  distance  from  the  fixed  stars,  that 
if  the  othit  in  which  the  Earth  moves 
round  the  Sun  were  solid,  and  seen  from 
the  neaiest  star,  it  would  likewise  apjieur 
no  bigger  than  a point,  although  it  is  at 
least  162,000,000  miles  in  diameter.  Kor 
the  Earth  ill  going  round  ike  Sun  is 
162,000,000  miles  nearer  to  some  ol  the 
stars  at  one  time  of  the  year,  than  at  an- 
other; and  yet  their  apparent  magnitude*, 
situations,  ami  distances  fiom  one  another 
si  ill  remain  the  same;  and  a telescope 
which  magnifies  above  200  times,  doe* 
not  sensibly  magnify  them  : which  proves 
them  to  be  at  least  400,000  limes  farther 
Irom  us  than  wc  are  front  the  Sun. 

It  is  not  to  he  imagined,  that  all  the 
stars  are  placed  in  one  concave  surface,  so 
as  to  be  equally  distant  from  us  ; but  that 
they  are  scattcrrd  at  immense  distances 
from  one  a not  her  through  unlimited  space. 
So  that  there  may  be  as  great  a distance 
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between  any  two  neighbouring  stirs,  ?! 
between  our  Son  and  those  which  arc 
nearest  to  him.  Therefore  an  observer, 
who  is  nearest  to  any  fixed  star,  will  look 
upon  it  alone  as  a real  sun;  and  consider 
(he  rest  as  so  many  shining  points  placed 
at  r<jual  distances  from  him  in  the  Grata* 
menl. 

By  the  help  of  lelccopes  sve  discover 
thousands  of  stars  which  ate  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  ; and  tlie  better  our  glasses 
are,  still  the  more  become  visible;  so  that 
we  can  set  no  limits  either  to  their  num- 
ber or  their  distances.  The  celebrated 
lluygens  carries  his  thoughts  so  far,  as 
<•  believe  is  not  impossible,  that  there 
may  be  stars  at  such  inconceivable  dis- 
tances, that  their  light  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  Earth  since  its  creation,  although 
the  velocity  of  light  be  a million  of  times 
gteater  than  the  velocity  of  a cannon-bul  - 
let;  and  Mr.  Addison  very  justly  ob- 
terves,  this  thought  is  far  from  being 
eitravagant,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
universe  is  the  woik  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness;  having 
an  iubnite  space  to  exert  itself  in  ; so 
that  our  imagination  can  set  no  b;nmds 
to  it. 

The  Sun  appears  very  bright  and  large 
in  comparison  of  the  fixed  stars,  because 
we  keep  constantly  near  the  Sun,  in  com- 
parison of  our  immense  distance  from  the 
wus.  For  a spectator,  placed  as  near  to 
any  star  as  we  are  to  the  Sun,  would  sec 
that  uar  a body  as  large  and  bright  as  the 
bun  appears  to  us:  and  a spectator,  as 
far  distant  from  the  Sun  jts  we  are  from 
•he  stars,  would  see  the  Sun  as  small  as  w e 
,f*  a star,  divested  of  all  its  circumvolv- 
nS  planets  ; and  would  reckon  it  one  uf 
■he  stars  in  numbering  them. 

Tbt  stars,  being  at  such  immense  dis- 
tances bom  the  Sun,  cannot  possibly  re- 
cuse from  him  so  strong  a light  as  they 
•tun  to  have;  nor  any  brightness  stiUi- 
cicnt  to  make  them  visible  to  us.  For 
the  Stiii's  rays  must  be  so  scattered  ami 
dissipated  belore  they  reach  such  remote 
objects,  that  they  can  never  be  trans- 
mitted back  to  our  eyes,  so  as  to  tender 
itese  objects  visible  by  reflection.  The 
*Un  therefore  shine  with  their  osvn  native 
*»d  uuhorrowed  lustre,  as  die  Sun  docs  ; 
and  since  each  particular  star,  as  well  as 
the  Sun,  is  confined  to  a particular  [>or- 
tion  of  space,  it  is  plain,  that  the  stars  are 
*f  the  same  nature  with  the  Sun. 

b is  no  ways  propable,  dial  the  Al- 
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mighty,  who  always  acts  with  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  does  nothing  in  vain,  should 
create  so  many  glorious  suns,  lit  for  so 
many  important  purposes,  and  place  them 
at  si  ch  distances  lioui  one  another,  with- 
out proper  objects  near  enough  to  be  bene- 
fited by  their  influences.  Whoever  ima- 
gines they  were  created  only  to  give  a faint 
glitmneiing  light  to  'he  inhabitants  of  this 
globe,  must  have  a very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  a mean  opinion  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom:  sir.ee,  by  an  infinitely 
less  exertion  of  dealing  power,  the  Deity 
could  have  given  our  Earth  much  more 
light  by  otic  single  additional  moon. 

Instead  then  of  one  sun  ami  one  w orld 
only  in  the  uniterse,  as  the  unskilful  in 
astronomy  imagine,  that  science  discovers 
to  us  such  an  inconceivable  number  of 
suns,  systems  and  worlds,  disported 
through  boundless  space,  that  i l our  Sim, 
with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets 
belonging  to  it,  were  annihilated,  they 
would  be  no  mote  missed,  by  an  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  svhulc  creation,  than  a 
grain  of  sand  from  the  sea  shore.  The 
space  they  possess  being  comparatively  so 
small,  that  it  svould  scarce  be  a sensible 
blank  in  the  universe,  although  Saturn, 
the  outermost  of  out  planets,  revolves  about 
the  Sun  in  anorbitol  1HK,  100,000  miles iu 
circumference,  and  some  of  our  comets  make 
excursions  upwards  of  10,000,000,000 
miles  bq-ond  Saturn’s  orbit : and  yet,  at , 
that  amaaing  distance,  they  arc  incompa- 
rably Dearer  to  the  Sun  than  to  any  of  the 
stars  ; as  is  evident  from  their  keeping 
clear  of  the  attractive  power  of  all  (he 
stars,  and  returning  periodically  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Sun's  attraction. 

From  what  w e know  of  our  own  system, 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  tii.it  all 
the  rest  are  with  equal  wisdom  contrived, 
situated,  and  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions for  rational  inhabitants.  Let  us 
therefore  take  a survey  of  the  system  to 
which  we  belong;  the  only  one  accessi- 
ble tuns;  and  from  thence  vve  shall  be  the 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  other  systems  of  the  universe. 
For  although  there  is  almost  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  pans  of  the  creation  which 
we  have  opportunities  of  examining,  yet 
there  is  a general  analogy  running  through 
and  connecting  ail  tire  parts  into  out 
scheme,  one  design,  one  whole  I 

And  then,  to  an  attentive  tunsiclerer,  it 
will  appear  highly  probable,  that  the 
planets  of  our  system,  together  with  their 
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moons,  are  mucli  ol  the  same  nature  with 
onr  Farih,  and  destined  lor  the  like  pur- 
poses. For  they  die  solid  opaque  (Jobes, 
capable  ol  supjHjilin';  animals  and  vege- 
tables. Some  of  them  are  bigger,  some  less, 
and  some  much  about  the  sircol  our  Earth. 
They  all  circulate  rouml  the  Sun,  as  the 
Earth  does,  in  a shortet  01  longer  lime, 
according  to  their  respective  distances  (tom 
him;  and  have,  where  it  would  not  be  in- 
convenient, regular  returns  of  summer 
and  winter,  spring  and  autumn.  They 
have  warmer  and  cooler  climates,  as  the 
various  productions  ol  our  Earth  require : 
and,  in  such  as  afford  a possibility  of  dis- 
covering it,  we  observe  a regular  motion 
sound  their  axis  like  that  of  our  Earth, 
causing  an  alternate  return  of  day  and 
night ; which  is  necessary  fur  labour, 
rest,  and  vegetation,  and  that  all  pails  of 
their  surfaces  may  be  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  Sun. 

Such  of  the  planets  as  arc  farthest  from 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  enjoy  least  of  fits 
light,  have  that  deficiency  made  up  by  sc- 
vcral  moons,  w hichcoustantly  accompany, 
and  revolve  about  them,  as  our  Moon  re- 
volves about  the  Earth.  The  remotest  pla- 
net has  over  and  above,  a broad  ring  en- 
compassing it;  which,  like  a lucid  rone 
in  the  heavens,  reflects  the  Sun's  light  very 
copiously  on  that  planet : so  that  if  the 
remoter  planets  have  the  Sun's  light  faint- 
er by  day  than  w c,  they  have  an  addition 
made  to  it  monthly  and  evening  by  one  or 
more  of  their  moons,  and  a greater  quan- 
tity of  light  in  the  night-time. 

On  the  furlace  of  the  Moon,  because  it 
is  nearer  us  than  any  other  oi  the  celestial 
bodies  arc,  we  discover  a nearer  resem- 
blance of  our  Earth.  For,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  telescopes,  ssc  observe  liic  Moon 
to  be  full  ol  high  mountains,  large  valleys, 
deep  cavities,  and  even  volcauoes.  These 
similarities  leaves  us  no  room  todoubt,  but 
that  all  the  planets  and  moons  in  the  sys- 
tem arc  designed  as  commodious  liabila- 
tations  for  cicaturcs  endowed  with  capa- 
cities of  knowing  and  adoring  their  bene- 
ficent Creator. 

Since  the  lived  stars  are  prodigious 
spheres  ol  lire,  like  our  Sun,  and  al  in- 
coneeivc.ible  distances  front  one  another, 
as  w ell  as  lioui  us,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, they  arc  made  lor  the  same  pur- 
pose s that  the  Sun  is ; each  to  bestow  light, 
heat,  and  vegetation  on  a certain  number 
cl  inhabited  planets,  kept  by  gravitation 
s'  'thin  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 

Vs  h.it  an  august  ! what  an  atnazingcon- 


ception,  if  human  imagination  can  con- 
ceive it,  does  this  giveof  the  works  or  the 
Creator  I Thousands  of  thousands  of  sum, 
multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all 
around  us,  at  immensedistaoces  from  each 
oilier,  attended  by  ten  thousand  limes  ten 
thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet 
calm,  regular,  and  harmonious,  invari- 
ably keeping  the  paths  prescribed  them  ; 
and  these  worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of 
intelligent  beings,  fw  toed  for  endless  pro- 
gression in  perfection  and  felicity. 

If  su  much  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  magnificence  is  displayed  in  the  ma- 
terial creation,  which  is  die  least  consider- 
able part  of  the  universe,  how  great,  how 
w ise,  how  good  must  he  be,  wbo  made 
and  governs  the  whole  Ftrgiuon. 

fl  2.  Rejections  on  the  Earth  and  Sea. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Earth  ranks  as  a planet  in  the  solar  system: 
that  it*  diameter  is  near  8,000  miles,  and 
its  circumference  about  25,000,  The  sur- 
face or  it  is  divided  into  laud  and  water; 
the  land  is  again  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  arc  called,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  seas  and  unknown  pans 
of  its  surface  contain  160,522,026  square 
miles;  the  inhabited  parts  38,990,569: 
Europe  4,456,005;  Asia  10,708,823; 
Africa'.’,  651,807;  America  14,110,874; 
in  all  199,512,595;  which  is  the  number 
of  square  miles  on  tbe  whole  surface  of 
our  globe. 

And  if  we  examine  it  a little  farther, 
what  an  admirable  specimen  have  we  of 
tbe  divine  skill  and  goodness '.  This  globe 
is  intended,  not  only  for  an  habitation,  but 
for  a storehouse  of  cunveniencies.  And  if 
we  examine  the  several  apartments  of  our 
great  abode,  we  shall  bnd  reason  to  be 
charmed  with  the  displays  both  of  nice 
economy  and  boundless  profusion. 

The  surface  of  the  ground,  coarse  as  it 
may  seem,  is  yet  tire  laboratory  where  the 
most  exquisite  operations  arc  performed. 
And  though  a multitude  of  generations 
have  been  accommodated  by  it,  still  con- 
tinues inexhaustible. 

The  unevenness  of  the  ground,  far  from 
being  a delect,  heightens  its  beauty  and 
augments  its  usefulness.  Here  it  is  scooped 
into  deep  and  slithered  vales,  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  verdure, wli  ich  yields 
an  easy  couch  and  agreeable  food  io  the 
various  tribes  of  cattle.  There  it  extends 
into  a v ide,  open  country,  which  annually 
bears  a copious  harvest;  an  harvest  not 
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only  of  ihe  principle  wheat,  which  is  the 
suli  of  our  life,  but  of  the  appointed  bar- 
ley, and  various  other  grain,  which  arc 
food  for  our  animals. 

The  furrows  vary  their  produce.  They 
bring  forth  flax  and  heuip,  which  help  us 
to  some  of  the  most  necessary  accommo- 
dations of  life.  These  art  wove  into  ample 
volumes  of  doth,  which  lived  to  the  mast, 
girt  wings  to  our  ships.  It  is  twisted  in- 
to vast  lengths  of  cordage,  which  gives 
nerves  to  the  crane,  and  sinews  to  the  pul- 
ley, or  else  adhering  to  the  anchor,  secure 
the  vessel,  even  amidst  the  driving  tem- 
pest. It  covers  our  tables  with  a graceful 
elegance,  and  surrounds  our  bodies  with  a 
cherishing  warmth. 

Yonder  arise  the  hills,  like  a grand  am- 
phitheatre ! Some  are  clad  with  mantling 
vines,  some  crowned  with  towering  cedars, 
some  ragged  with  mis-sliapen  rocks  or 
yawning  with  subterraneous  caves.  And 
even  those  inaccessible  crags,  those  gloomy 
cavities,  are  not  only  a refuge  fur  wild 
goats,  but  sometimes  for  those  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy. 

At  a greater  distance  the  mount  jins  pe- 
netrate the  clouds,  with  their  aspiring 
blows.  Tlieir  sides  arrest  and  condense 
tie  vapours  as  they  float  along.  Their  ca- 
vented  bowels  collect  the  dripping  trea- 
sures, and  send  them  gradually  abroad  by 
trickling  springs:  and  hence  the  waters 
increasing  roil  down,  till  they  have  swept 
through  the  most  extensive  climes,  and 
regained  their  native  seas. 

Tl«  vine  requires  a strong  reflection  of 
the  sun-beams  and  a large  proportion  of 
warmth.  How  commodiouslydo  the  hills 
aid  mountains  minister  to  this  purpose  I 
May  we  not  call  those  vast  declivities  the 
;trdeo -walls  of  nature?  These  concentre 
the  solar  fire,  and  completely  ripen  the 
grape  ! O that  any  should  turn  so  valua- 
ble a gift  of  Cod  into  an  instrument  of 
sin  ? 

VVbat  is  nature  but  a scries  of  wonders  ? 
That  such  a variety  of  Iruus  should  rise 
from  lire  insipid,  sordid  earth?  I take  a 
walk  through  my  garden  or  orchard  in 
December . There  stand  several  logs  of 
wood  on  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
tense  nor  motion ; yet  in  a little  time  they 
are  beautilul  with  blossoms,  they  are  co- 
vered with  leaves,  aud  at  last  loaded  with 
fruit.  I have  wondered  at  the  account  of 
•base  prodigious  engines,  invented  by  Ar- 
rhi Bedes.  But  what  are  all  the  inventions 
of  men,  to  those  nice  automata  of  nature  ? 


The  forest  rears  myriads  of  massy  bo- 
dies, which,  though  neither  gay  with  blos- 
soms, nor  rich  with  fruit,  supply  us  with 
timber  «r  various  kinds.  But  svho  shall 
cultivate  them?  The  toil  were  endless. 
Sec  therefore  the  ever  wise  and  gracious 
ordination  of  providence  ! They  have  no 
need  of  the  spade  or  the  pruning-knife. 
They  want  no  help  from  man. 

When  sawed  into  beams,  they  sustain 
the  roofs  of  our  houses.  They  make  car- 
riages to  convey  our  heaviest  loads.  Their 
substance  is  so  pliant,  that  they  are  easily 
formed  into  every  kind  of  furniture  : yet 
their  texture  so  solid,  that  they  compose 
the  most  important  partsof  the  largest  en- 
gines. At  die  same  time  their  pressure  is 
so  light  that  they  float  upon  the  waters. 
Thus  while  they  serve  all  the  ends  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  bestosv  numberless  con- 
veniences on  the  family,  they  constitute 
the  very  basis  of  navigation,  and  give  be- 
ing to  commerce. 

If  we  descend  from  the  ground  floor  of 
our  habitation  into  the  subterraneous  lodg- 
ments, we  shall  find  there  also  the  most 
exquisite  contrivance  acting  in  concert 
with  the  most  profuse  goodness.  Hereare 
various  minerals  of  sovereign  efficacy  j 
beds  fraught  with  metals  of  richest  value; 
and  mines,  which  yield  ainctalofa  meaner 
aspect,  but  superior  usefulness.  Without 
the  assistanceof  iron,  vrliat  would  become 
of  all  our  mechanic  skill?  without  this 
we  could  scarce  either  fix  the  mast,  or 
drop  the  faithful  anchor.  We  should 
scarce  have  any  ornament  for  polite,  or 
utensil  for  common  life. 

Here  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  com- 
bustible materials.  These  mollify  the  most 
stubborn  bars.  They  melt  even  the  most 
stubborn  Hint,  and  make  it  more  ductile 
than  the  softest  clay.  By  this  means  we 
are  furnished  with  die  most  curious  and 
serviceable  manufacture  in  tfie  world ; 
w hich  admits  into  our  houses  the  cheat- 
ing light,  yet  cxctuJes  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
which  gives  new  eyes  to  decrepid  age, 
and  m-\rc  enlarged  views  to  philosophy  ; 
bringing  near  what  is  immensely  remote, 
and  making  visible  what  is  immensely 
small. 

Here  are  quarries  stocked  with  stones, 
which  do  not  sparkle  like  gems,  but 
are  more  eminently  useful.  These  form 
houses  for  peace,  fortifications  for  war. 
Tlte.se  constitute  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
the  arms  of  the  mole  or  quay,  which 
screen  our  ships  from  the  most  tempestuous 
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seas.  There  ait  comparatively  soft  in  il.c 
bmvcU  ol  the  earth,  hut  harden  when  in 
the  ojicii  air.  Was  this  remarkable  pccu- 
li.ritv  icscrscd,  what  difficulties  ssonld 
Ittend  I he  labours  ol  the  mason  ? Hi>  nia- 
tcrijs  could  not  lie  extracted  Irnui  |..iir 
bed,  nor  lasliititicd  without  il  lume  toil. 
Ami  were  bis  wurli  completed,  it  could 
not  long  svitbstaiid  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

1 lcrc  are  various  assortments  and  beds 
of  clay,  which  however  contemptible  in 
its  appearance,  is  abundantly  more  bene- 
ficial loan  the  rocks  of  diamond  or  veins 
olgold:  ibis  is  moulded  into  vessels  of 
any  shape  and  size;  some  so  delicately 
fine  as  to  suit  the  table  ol  a princess; 
others  so  remarkably  cheap,  that  they 
minister  to  the  convenience  of  thepoorest 
peasant:  all  so  perfectly  neat,  as  to  give 
no  disgust  even  to  the  nicest  palate. 

A multiplicity  ol  other  valuable  stores 
is  locked  op  in  those  ample  vaults.  But 
ebc  key  of  all  is  given  to  industry,  in  or- 
der to  produce  each  as  necessity  demands. 

Which  shall  we  most  admire,  the  bounty 
or  wisdom  of  otir  great  Creator?  How 
admirable  is  his  precaution  in  removing 
these  cumbrous  tvarcsfrotn  the  surface, 
and  bestowing  them  under  the  ground  in 
proper  repositories?  Wttc  they  scattered 
over  the  surface  or  the  soil,  it  would  lie 
embarrassed  with  the  enormous  load.  Our 
roads  would  be  blocked  up,  and  scarce 
any  room  left  lor  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandly. Were  they,  ou  the  other  band, 
buried  at  a great  depth,  it  w ould  cost  us 
immense  pains  to  procure  them.  Were 
they  uni  lormly-picad  into  a pavement  for 
nature,  universal  barrenness  must  ensue : 
whereas  at  pie  sent  we  have  a magazine  of 
metallic,  without  lessoning  our  vegetable 
Uvasures.  fossils  ol  every  kind  enrich 
the  bowels,  verdure  adorns  the  lace  of 
the  earth. 

Well  the:*  may  even  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  lilt  up  their  voice  and  sing,  Cruit 
and  marvellous  are  thy  noils,  0 Lord  l.ud, 
Almighty  .’  And  is  there  not  iuliJtitc  rea- 
son lor  os  to  join  this  triutuj  ham  choir  ? 
Since  all  these  things  are  to  us,  not  only  a 
noble  spectacle,  blight  with  the  display  of 
our  Creator's  wisdom,  but  likewise  an  in- 
estimable gift,  rich  with  the  emanations  of 
his  goodness.  The  cailh  hath  he  set  before 
the  inhabitants  of  hisgloiy;  but  be  hath 
given  it  to  the  children  of  men.  Has  he 
ihen  an  undoubted  tight  to  make  that 


tender  demand, — My  son,  girt  mt  thine 

heart  ? 

1 he  rucks  which  bound  the  sea,  are 
heir  prodigiously  lugh  and  strong,  an 
evrilastiug  barriri  against  both  winds  and 
waves.  Not  that  the  omnipotent  engineer 
has  any  need  ol  these  here.  It  istrtie,  they 
intervene,  and  not  >,nly  icpicss  the  rolling 
billows,  but  speak  the  amazing  Majesty 
of  the  Maker.  But  in  other  places  the 
Creator  shews,  hr  is  couhned  to  no  ex- 
pedient. lie  Ini'  a hank  of  despicable 
sand  repel  the  most  furious  shocks  of  as- 
saulting seas.  And  though  the  waves  toss 
themselves , they  cannot  prevail:  though 
they  roar , yet  they  cannot  pass  over. 

Nay,  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  sand  is 
a mure  tlicctual  harrier  against  the  sea 
than  rock?  Accordingly  the  sea  is  conti- 
nually gaining  upon  it  rocky  shore:  but 
it  is  coutimially  losing  on  a sandy  shore; 
unless  w here  it  sets  in  with  an  eddy.  Thus 
it  lias  been  gainiug,  from  age  to  age,  upon 
the  isle  ol  Portland  anti  the  Land’s  End  in 
Cornwall,  undermining,  throwing  down, 
and  swallowing  up  one  huge  rock  after 
another.  Mean  time  the  sandy  shores 
both  ou  unr  southern  tind  western  coasts, 
gain  coiitiuuaiiy  upon  the  sea. 

Brncath  the  rocks  frequently  lies  a 
smooth,  level  sand,  almost  as  him  as  a 
well  compacted  causeways  insomuch  that 
the  tread  of  an  horse  scarce  impresses  it, 
and  the  svaters  never  penetrate  it.  With- 
out this  w be  contrivance  the  searching 
waves  would  insinuate  into  the  li^art  of 
the  earth;  and  the  earth  itsell  would  in 
some  places  be  hollow  as  an  honey -comb, 
ill  others  bibulous  as  a sponge.  But  this 
closely-cemented  pavement  is  like  claying 
the  bottom  oi  t lie  universal  canal  ; so  that 
the  Itlurniug  tides  only  consolidate  its 
substance,  and  prevent  the  sun  from 
cleaving  it  with  chinks. 

Heic  the  main  rolls  its  surges  from 
world  to  world.  What  a spectacle  ofmag- 
nthcctice  and  terror'.  How  it  lills thctnind 
and  amazes  the  imagination*.  It  is  the 
most  august  object  under  the  whole  hea- 
ven. What  are  oil  the  canals  uu  earth, 
to  this  immense  rcservatury  ? What  are  the 
proudest  palaces  on  earth,  to  yonder  con- 
cave of  the  skies  ? What  the  most  pom- 
pous illuminations,  to  this  source  ol  day  ? 
They  are  a spark,  an  atom,  a drop.  Nay, 
in  every  spark,  and  jiom,  and  dtop,  that 
proceeds  Irotu  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
there  is  the  niauiltslaliott  of  a vvi.dom 
> 
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anti  a power  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible 

I.ei  us  examine  a single  drop  of  water, 
oilrsomnch  as  vr ill  atiliere  to  the  point 
of  a needle.  In  this  speck  an  eminent  phi- 
I isopbcr  computes  no  less  than  thirteen 
tkixiord  globules.  And  if  so  many  thou- 
nodi  exist  in  so  small  a speck,  how  many 
in  the  unmeasured  extent  of  the  ocean  ? 
Who  can  count  them  ? As  well  may  we 
snip  the  wind  in  our  fist,  or  mete  out  the 
universe  with  our  span. 

Nor  art  these  regions  without  their 
proper  inhabitants,  clojthcd  in  exact  con- 
formity to  the  clime  : not  in  swelling 
w-anl,  or  buoyant  feathers,  but  with  as 
tatch  compactness  and  as  little  superfluity 
w possible.  They  are  clad,  or  ratlier 
sheathed  in  scales,  which  adhere  close,  and 
art  hid  in  a kind  of  natural  oil : titan 
which  apartl  nothing  can  be  more  light, 
-id  at  the  same  time  nothing  more  solid. 

It  hinders  the  fluid  from  penetrating  their 
flesh:  it  prevents  the  cold  from  chilling 
their  blind ; and  eaubles  them  to  make 
their  way  through  the  waters,  with  the 
mniwt  facility.  And  they  have  each 
an  air-bladder,  a curious  instrument,  by 
which  they  rise  to  what  height  or  sink  to 
what  depth  they  please. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  scaly 
herd*.  Here  are  animals  of  monstrous 
shapes,  and  amazing  qualities.  The  up- 
per jaw  of  the  ssvord-fish  is  lengthened 
(Mo  J strong  and  sharp  sword,  with  which 
(though  not  above  sixteen  feet  long}  he 
scruples  not  to  engage  the  whale  himself. 
Tbeitus-lish  is  one  round  mass  of  flesh; 
only  it  has  two  fins,  which  act  the  part  of 
wn.  The  polypus,  with  its  numerous  feet 
and  claws,  seems  fitted  only  to  crawl.  Yet 
an  eicmcence  rising  on  the  back  enables  it 
t«  ueer  a steady  course  in  the  svaves.  The 
ahell  of  the  nautilus  forms  a kind  of  buat, 
tnd  he  unfurls  a membrane  to  the  wind 
Kr  a sail.  He  extends  also  two  arms, 
*ith  which,  as  with  oars,  be  rows  himself 
tl«ug.  When  lie  is  disposed  (o  dive,  he 
strikes  sail,  and  at  once  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  the  weather  is  calm,  he 
tafcmts  again,  and  performs  his  voyage 
without  either  chart  or  compass. 

Here  are  shoals  upon  shoats  of  every 
sue  and  form.  Some  lodged  in  their  shells, 
»em  to  havo  no  higher  employ,  than  im- 
bibing nutriment,  and  are  almost  rooted  to 
the  rocks  on  which  they  lie  ; while  others 
shoot  along  the  yielding  flood,  and  rage 
bJ*  spacioj*  regions  of  the  deep.  How 


various  in  their  figure  I The  shells  of  some 
stem  to  be  the  rude  productions  of  chance 
rather  than  of  skill  or  design.  Yet  even 
in  these  we  find  the  nicest  dispositions. 
Uncouth  as  they  arc,  they  art  exactly 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  respective 
tenant*.  Some  on  the  other  had  are  ex- 
tremely neat.  Thcirstruciure  is  all  symme- 
try and  elegance.  No  enamel  is  compara- 
ble to  their  polish.  Not  a room  in  all  the 
palaces  nr  Europe  is  so  adorned  as  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  little  lisli  that  dwells  in 
mother  of  pearl.  Where  else  is  such  a 
mixture  of  red,  blue  and  green,  so  de- 
lightfully staining  the  most  clear  and  glis- 
tering ground  ? 

Cat  what  I admire  more  than  all  their  . 
beauty,  is  the  provision  made  for  their 
safety.  As  they  have  no  speed  to  escape, 
so  they  have  no  dexterity  to  elude  their  • 
foe.  So  that  were  they  naked,  tliey  iuu  t 
lie  an  easy  prey  to  every  frec-booter.  To 
prevent  this,  ss-ltat  is  only  cloathiug  to 
other  animals,  is  to  them  a cloathiug,  an 
house,  and  a castle.  They  have  a fortifi- 
cation which  grows  with  them,  and  is  a 
part  of  themselves.  And  by  means  or 
this  they  live  secure  amidst  millions  of 
ravenous  jasvs. 

Here  dwell  mackerel,  herring,  and  va- 
rious other  kinds,  which  when  lean  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  ocean : but  svhen  Tat 
they  throng  our  creeks  and  bays,  or  haunt 
tlie  running  streams.  Who  bids  these 
creatures  leave  our  shores  when  they  be- 
come unfit  for  our  service  ? Who  rallies 
and  recalls  the  undisciplined  vagrants,  as 
‘ soon  as  they  arc  improves]  into  desirable 
food  ? Surjly  the  ftirlow  is  signed,  tlie 
summons  issued,  and  the  point  of  re- 
union settled,  by  a I’rovidence  ever  in- 
dulgent to  mankind,  ever  loading  us  with 
benefits. 

These  approach,  while  those  of  enor- 
mous size  ami  appearance  abandon  our 
shores.  The  laticr  would  fright  the  valua- 
ble fish  from  our  coasts  t they  are  there- 
fore kept  in  abysses  of  the  ocean:  just  as 
. wild  beasts,  impelled  by  the  same  over- 
ruling power,  bide  themselves  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest. 

One  circumstance  relating  to  the  natives 
of  the  deep  is  very  astonishing.  As  they 
are  continually  obliged  to  devour  one  ano- 
ther for  necessary  subsistence,  without  ex- 
traordinary recruits,  tbe  whole  svaicry  race 
must  soon  be  totally  extinct.  Wort  thev 
to  bring  forth  no  mbre  at  a birth  than  laud 
animals,  the  increase  would  be  far  loi 
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small  for  the  consumption.  The  weaker 
species  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the 
stronger,  and  the  stronger  themselves  must 
soon  after  perish.  Therefore  to  supply 
millions  of  animals  with  their  food,  and 
yet  not  depopulate  the  svatry  realms,  the 
issue  produced  by  every  breeder  is  almost 
incredible.  They  spasyn  not  by  scores, 
but  by  millions  : a single  female  is  preg- 
nant  with  a nation.  Mr.  Lawenbock 
counted  in  an  ordinary  cod,  9,384,000 
eggs.  By  this  amazing  expedient,  con- 
stant reparation  is  made,  proportionable  to 
the  immense  havock. 

And  as  the  sea  abounds  with  animal 
inhabitants,  so  it  does  also  with  vegetable 
productions:  some  soil  as  wool,  others 
hard  as  stone.  Some  rise  like  a leafless 
shrub,  some  are  expanded  in  the  form  of  a 
net ; some  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  seem  rather  hanging  on,  than 
springing  from  the  jutliugs  of  the  rocks. 
But  as  we  know  few  particulars  concern- 
ing these,  I would  only  offer  one  remark 
in  general.  Th«  herbs  and  trees  on  the 
dry  land  are  Ted  by  the  juices  that  permeate 
the  soil,  and  lluctuate  in  the  air.  k'or  this 
purpose  they  are  furnished  with  leaves  to 
collect  the  one,  and  with  roots  19  attract 
the  other.  Whereas  the  sea  plants,  having 
sufficient  nourishment  iu  thecircuuiaiubicnt 
waters,  have  no  need  to  detach  roots  into 
the  ground,  or  forage  the  earth  for  suste- 
nance. Instead  therefore  of  penetrating, 
they  are  but  just  tacked  to  the  bottom,  and 
adhere  to  some  solid  substance  ouly  with 
such  a degree  of  tenacity,  as  may  secure 
them  front  being  tost  to  and  fro  by  the 
agitation  of  the  waves. 

We  see  from  this,  and  numberless  other 
instances,  what  diversity  there  is  in  the 
operations  of  the  great  Creator.  Yet 
every  alteration  is  an  improvement,  and 
each  new  pattern  has  a peculiar  fitness  of 
its  own. 

Considered  in  another  viesv,  the  sea  is 
that  grand  reservoir  which  supplies  the 
earth  with  its  fertility : and  the  air  and 
sun  are  the  mighty  engines,  w hich  work 
without  intermission,  to  raise  the  water 
from  this  inexhaustible  cistern.  The 
clouds  as  aqueducts  convey  the  genial 
stores  along  the  atmosphere,  auddisuibtitc 
them  in  seasonable  and  regular  propor- 
tions, through  all  the  regions  or  the 
globe. 

How  hardly  do  we  extract  a dtop  of 
perfectly  sweet  water  Irout  this  vast  pit  of 


brine  ? Yet  the  sun  draws  off  every  mo- 
ment millions  of  tons  in  vaporous  exhala- 
tions, which  being  securely  lodged  in  the 
bottles  of  heaven,  arc  sent  abroad  sweeten- 
ed and  refined,  without  the  least  brackish 
tincture,  or  bituminous  sediment:  sent 
abroad  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
distil  its  dews  and  rain,  to  ooze  in  foun- 
tains, to  trickle  along  in  rivulets,  to  roll 
from  the  sides  of  mountains,  to  flow  in 
copious  streams,  amidst  burning  desarts 
and  through  populous  kingdoms,  in  order 
to  refresh  and  fertilize,  to  beautify  and  en- 
rich every  soil  in  every  clime. 

ilosr  amiable  is  the  goodness,  how 
amazing  the  posver,  of  the  world’s  adora- 
ble Maker  ? How  amiable  his  goodness,  in 
distributing  so  largely  what  is  so  exten- 
sively beneficial  ! That  water,  without 
which  we  can  scarce  perform  any  business, 
or  enjoy  any  comfort,  should  stream  by 
ourhouses,  start  up  from  the  ground,  drop 
down  from  the  cluuds ! Should  come  from 
tlie  aids  of  the  earth,  to  serve  us,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  ocean  ! How  amazing 
his  power  1 That  this  boundless  mass  of 
fluid  salt,  so  intolerably  nauseous  to  the 
taste,  should  bethe  original  spring,  which 
quenches  the  thirst  both  of  man  and  every 
animal  1 Doubtless  the  power  by  which 
this  is  cllcctcd,  can  make  all  things  work 
together  for  our  good. 

Vast  and  various  are  the  advantages 
which  we  receive  from  this  liquid  element* 
The  waters  glide  on  in  spacious  currents, 
which  not  only  chear  the  adjacent  country, 
but  by  giving  a brisk  motion  to  the  air, 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  the  vapours. 
They  pass  by  large  cities,  and  quietly  rid 
them  of  a thousand  nuisances.  But  they 
arc  also  fit  for  more  honourable  services. 
They  enter  the  gardens  of  a prince,  float 
in  the  canal,  ascend  in  the  jet  d’eau,  or 
fall  in  the  grand  cascade.  In  another  kind 
they  ply  at  our  mills,  toil  incessantly  at  the 
wheel,  and  by  working  the  largest  engines, 
take  upon  them  an  unknown  share  of  our 
fatigue,  and  save  us  both  labour,  time,  and 
cx  pence. 

So  forcibly  do  they  act  when  collected. 
And  how  do  they  insinuate  when  detach- 
ed ? They  penetrate  the  minutest  tubes  of 
a plant,  and  hud  a passage  through  all  its 
meanders.  With  how  much  difficulty 
does  the  labourer  push  his  way  up  the 
■ omuls  of  a ladder?  While  these  carry 
their  loads  to  a much  greater  height,  and 
climb  with  the  utmost  ease.  They  convey 
nourishment 
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nourishment  from  the  lowest  fibres  that  are 
plunged  in  the  earth,  to  the  topmost  twigs 
that  wave  amidst  the  clouds.  Thus  they 
furnish  (he  whole  vegetable  world  with 
necessary  provision,  by  means  of  which 
the  trees  ttj  the  Lord  art  full  ojsap,  eren  the 
etdais  oj  Lebanon , which  he  hath  planted. 
And  notwithstanding  their  vast  elevation 
and  prodigious  diffusion,  not  a single 
branch  is  destitute  of  leaves,  nor  a single 
leaf  of  moisture. 

Besides  tlie  salutary  and  useful  circula- 
tion of  the  rivers,  the  sea  has  a motion  no 
less  advantageous.  Daily  for  five  or  six 
hours,  it  Hows  towards  the  land,  and  for 
(he  same  time,  retires  to  its  inmost  caverns. 
How  great  is  the  power  that  protrudes  to 
(be  shores  such  au  inconceivable  weight  of 
waters,  without  any  concurrence  from  (lie 
winds,  ofteu  in  direct  opposition  to  them? 
Which  bids  the  mighty  element  revolve 
with  (he  most  exact  punctuality  ? Did  it 
advance  with  a lawless  and  unlimited  swell, 
it  might  deluge  whole  continents.  Was 
it  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  approaches, 
navigation  would  be  at  a stand.  But  be- 
iog  constant  in  its  staled  period,  and  never 
exceeding  its  appointed  bounds,  it  does 
no  prejudice  to  the  country  and  serves  all 
tie  ends  of  traffic. 

Is  the  sailor  returned  from  his  voyage? 
The  flux  it  ready  to  convey  his  vessel  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  owner,  without  any 
haxard  of  striking  on  the  rocks,  or  of  be- 
ing fattened  in  the  sands.  Has  the  mer- 
chant freighted  his  ship?  The  rcSux  bears 
it  away  with  the  utmost  expedition  and 
safety.  Behold,  O man,  bow  highly  thou 
art  favoured  by  the  Maker  ! He  hath  put 
alt  things  in  suhjeetien  under  thy  feet.  Ml 
tJuep  and  oxen,  lit  the  beasts  aj  the  field  ; 
Hie Jowls  oj  the  air,  and  the  fishes  oj  the  sea. 
Yea,  the  surges  of  the  sea  are  subservient 
to  thee.  Even  these,  wild  and  impe- 
tuous as  iltey  are,  arc  ready  to  receive 
thy  load,  and  like  an  indefatigable  beast 
of  burthen,  carry  it  to  the  place  which 
(ho  t cliooscst. 

W hat  preserves  this  vast  flood  in  per- 
petual purity  1 It  receives  the  refuse  and 
filth  of  the  whole  wot  Id.  Whatever  would 
defile  the  land  and  [toll ute  the  air,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  ocean.  How  then  it  this 
receptacle  of  every  nuisance  kept  clean, 
kept  from  contracting  a noisome  and  pes- 
tilential taint?  ‘Tit  partly  by  its  inces- 
sirtt  motion,  and  party  by  its  saltness.  By 
the  one  it  is  secured  from  any  internal 


principle  of  corruption ; by  the  other  it 
works  itself  clear  of  any  adventitious  de- 
filement. 

Consider  the  sea  in  another  capacity, 
and  it  connects  the  remotest  realms  of  the 
universe,  by  facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  their  respective  inhabitants.  The 
ancients  indeed  looked  on  the  occean  as  an 
impassable  gulph.  But  we  find  it  just  the 
reverse ; not  a bar  of  separation,  but  the 
great  bond  or  union.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  never  exhausted  though  it  supplies  the 
whole  earth  with  rain;  nor  overflows, 
though  all  the  riven  in  (lie  universe  are 
perpetually  augmenting  its  stores.  By 
means  of  this  we  travel  farther,  than  bird* 
of  the  strongest  pinions  fly.  We  cross  the 
flaming  line,  visit  the  frozen  pole,  and 
wing  our  way  even  round  the  globe. 

What  a multitude  of  ships  are  continu- 
ally passing  and  repassing  this  universal 
thoroughfare ! Whole  harvests  of  corn, 
and  vintages  of  wine,  lodged  in  volatile 
store-houses,  are  wafted  by  the  breath  of 
bcaven,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth : 
wafted,  enormous  and  unwieldy  as  they 
are,  almost  as  speedily  as  the  roe  bounds 
over  the  hills. 

Astonishing,  that  inclement  so  unstable, 
should  bear  so  immense  a weight  l That 
the  thin  air  should  drive  on  with  such  speed 
those  vast  bodies,  which  the  strength  of  a 
legion  could  scarce  move ! That  the  air 
and  water  should  carry  to  the  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles,  what  the  united 
force  of-  men  and  machines  could  scarce 
drag  a single  yard  ! 

How  are  the  mariners  conducted  thro* 
this  fluid  common,  than  which  nothing  ix 
more  wide  or  more  wild  ? Here  is  no  tract, 
no  pests  of  direction,  nor  any  hut  where 
the  traveller  may  ask  his  way.  Are  they 
guided  by  a pillar  of  fire  ? No,  but  by  a 
mean  and  otherwise  worthless  fossil.  Till 
this  surprising  stone  was  discovered,  ship* 
crept  timorously  along  the  coasts.  BiX 
this  guides  them,  when  nothing  but  skies 
are  seen  above,  and  nothing  but  seas  be- 
low. This  gives  intelligence  that  shines 
clear  in  tlie  thickest  darkness,  and  remains 
steady  in  the  most  tempestuous  agitations. 
This  emboldens  us  to  launch  iuto  tlie 
heart  of  the  ocean,  and  to  range  from 
pole  to  pole.  By  this  means  are  imported 
to  our  islands  the  choice  productions  of 
every  nation  under  1 leaven.  Every  tide 
conveys  into  our  ports,  the  treasuiesof  the 
remotes  t climes.  And  almost  every  private 
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Nay,  they  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  cessary, either  to  destroy  the  sulphurous  vi- 
ground,  and  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  pours,  or  dislodge  auy  other  noxious  tuat* 
hero  to  spring  forth;  that  the  natives  of  ter,  which  might  prejudice  the  delicate 
the  lonely  desert,  the  herds  which  know  temperature  of  either,  and  obscure  its 
no  master's  stall,  may  nevertheless  expe-  more  than  crystalline  transparency, 
ricnce  the  care  of  an  all-supporting  parent.  Above  all  is  situate  a radiant  and  ina- 


How  wonderful  ! that  pendant  lakes  jestic  orb,  which  enlightens  and  cheers  the 


should  he  diffused,  fluid  mountains  heaped  inhabitants  of  the  earth  : white  the  air,  by 
over  our  heads,  and  both  sustained  in  the  a singular  address,  amplifies  its  usefulness, 
thinnest  part  of  the  atmosphere  1 How  Its  reflecting  |»tver  augments  that  heat, 
surprising  is  the  expedient  which,  without  which  is  the  life  of  nature;  its  refracting 
vessels  of  stoueor  brass,  keeps  such  loads  power  prolongs  that  splendour,  which  is 
of  water  in  a buoyant  state ! Job  consider*  die  beauty  of  the  creation, 
ed  this  with  holy  admiration.  Dost  thou  1 say,  augments  the  heat.  For  the  air  is 
know  the  balancings  oj  the  clouds  t IIow  a cover  w hich,  without  oppressing  us  with 
such  pondrous  bodies  are  made  to  hang  in  any  perceivable  weight,  confines,  reflects, 
even  poise,  and  hover  like  the  lightest  and  thereby  increases  tfye  vivifying  beat  of 
down?  He  bindeth  up  the  w.cleis  in  his  the  sun.  The  air  increases  this,  much  in 


thick  cloud:  aud  the  cloud,  though  no- 
lliing  is  more  loose  and  fluid,  becomes  by 
his  order  tenacious,  as  casks  of  Iron,  is 
not  rent  under  all  the  weight. 


the  same  manner  as  our  cloaths  gives  ad- 
ditional heat  to  our  body;  whereas  when 
it  is  less  in  quantity,  when  it  is  attenuated, 
the  solar  beat  is  very  sensibly  diminished. 


When  the  sluices  arc  opened  and  the  Travellers  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ame- 
waters  descend,  one  would  think  they  rica,  sometimes  experience  this  to  their 
should  pour  down  in  torrents.  Whereas  cost.  Though  the  clime  at  the  loot  of 
instead  of  this,  which  would  be  infinitely  those  vast  mountains  is  extremely  hot  aud 
pernicious,  they  coalesce  into  globules,  sultry,  yet  at  the  top  the  cold  is  so  exces- 
aod  are  dispensed  in  gentle  showers.  They  sive,  as  often  to  freeze  both  the  horse  and 
spread  themselves  as  ifstrained  through  the  rider  to  death.  We  have  therefore  great 
orifices  of  the  finest  watering  pot,  and  reason  to  praise  God,  Tor  placing  us  in 
form  those  small  drops  of  rain  which  the  the  commodious  concavity,  the  cherishing 
clouds  distil  upon  man  abundantly.  Thus,  wings  of  an  atmosphere. 


instead  of  dross  nmg  the  earth,  aud  ssveep- 
ing  assay  in  fruits,  tltey  cherish  universal 


The  emanations  of  light,  though  form- 
ed of  inactive  matter,  yet  (astonishing 


nature,  ami  (like  their  great  Master)  dis-  power  of  divine  wisdom,)  are  refined  at- 


tribute their  stores  to  men,  animals,  vege- 
tables, as  they  are  able  to  bear  them. 


most  to  the  subtlety  or  spirit,  andare  scarce 
inferior  even  to  thought  in  speed.  By 


But  beside  waters,  here  are  cantoned  va-  which  means  they  spread,  with  almost  iu- 
rious  parties  of  winds,  mild  or  fierce,  gen-  iiantaneoui  swiftness,  through  an  whole 
tie  or  boisterous,  furnished  with  breezy  hemisphere:  and  though  they  fill  what- 
wings,  to  fan  the  glowing  firmament,  or  ever  they  pervade,  yet  they  straiten  no 


else  fitted  to  act  as  an  universal  besom,  and 
by  sweeping  the  chambers  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  cleanse  the  fine  aerial  fluid. 


place,  embarrass  no  one,  encumber  nothing. 

Every  where  indeed,  and  in  every  ele- 
ment, we  may  discern  the  footsteps  of  the 


Wit  hoi  it  this  wholesome  agency  of  the  Creator's  wisdom.  The  spacious  canopy 
winds,  the  air  would  stagnate  and  become  over  our  heads  is  painted  with  blue;  and 
putrid:  so  that  all  the  gieat  cities  in  the  the  ample  carpet  under  our  feet  is  tinged 
world,  instead  of  being  scats  ol  elegance,  with  green.  These  colours,  by  their  soft 
would  degenerate  into  sinks  of  corruption,  and  cheering  qualities,  yield  a perpetual 
At  sea,  the  winds  swell  the  mariner's  refreshment  to  the  eye.  VVhertas  had  the 
sails,  and  speed  his  course  along  the  wa-  face  of  nature  glistered  with  white,  or 
tery  way.  By  land  they  perform  the  office  glowed  with  scarlet,  such  dazzling  fines, 
ol  an  immense  seedsman,  scattering  abroad  instead  of  cheating,  would  have  fatigued 
the  seeds  of  numberless  plants,  which,  the  sight.  Besides,  as  the  several  brighter 
though  the  support  of  many  animals,  ate  colours  are  interspersed,  and  form  the  pic- 
loo  small  for  the  management,  or  too  meau  Cures  in  this  magnificent  piece,  the  green 


for  the  attention  of  man. 

Here  are  lightnings  stationed,  in  act  to 
spring  whenevor  their  piercing  flash  is  lie- 


and  the  blue  make  an  admirable  grotiud, 
which  shews  them  all  to  the  utmost  ad- 
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lLH  the  aii  been  much  grower,  it  would 
have  dimmed  the  rays  of  the  win  and  dark- 
eticd  ihc  day.  Our  lungs  would  have  been 
clogged  iii  their  vital  function,  and  nun 
drowned  or  suflbcjled  ihcrrin.  Were  ir 
much  more  subtile,  birds  would  not  be  able 
to  wing  their  wav  through  the  firmament : 
neither  could  the  clouds  *he  sustained,  in  so 
thin  an  atmosphere.  It  svould  elude  like- 
wise the  organs  of  respiration:  we  should 
gasp  for  breath  with  as  much  ditficulty 
and  as  little  success  as  fishes  do,  when  out 
of  their  native  element. 

$ 4.  Reflations  on  the  Vegetable  Ci  eat  ton. 

As  to  vegetation  itself,  sve  are  sensible 
all  our  reasonings  about  the  wonderful  ope- 
rations of  nature,  are  so  fuilof  uncertainty, 
thac,  as  the  wise  man  truly  observes,  Hard- 
ly do  we  guess  aright  at  the  things  that  are 
upon  earth, 'and  with  labour  do  sve  find  the 
things  that  are  before  us.  This  is  abundant- 
ly verified  in  vegetable  nature.  For 
though  its  productions  arc  so  obvious  to 
us,  yet  are  we  strangely  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning them,  because  the  texture  of  their 
vessels  is  so  fine  and  intricate,  that  we  can 
trace  but  few  of  them,  though  assisted  with 
the  best  microscopes.  But  althodgh  we 
can  never  hope  to  cotue  to  the  bottom  and 
hist  principle  of  things,  yet  may  we  every 
where  see  plain  signatures  of  the  band  of 
a Divine  Architect. 

Ail  vegetables  ate  composed  of  water  and 
earth,  principles  which  strongly  attract 
each  other:  and  a large  portion  of  air, 
which  strongly  attracts  when  fixed,  hut 
strongly  repels  w hen  in  an  elastic  state.  By 
the  combination,  action,  and  re- action  of 
those  lew  principles,  all  the  operations  in 
vegetables  arc  affected. 

The  particles  of  air  distend  each  ductile 
part,  and  invigorate  their  sap,  and  meeting 
with  the  other  mutually  attracting  princi- 
ples, they  are,'  by  gentle  heat  and  motion, 
enables!  to  assimilate  into  the  nourishment 
of  the  respective  parts.  Thus  nutrition  is 
gradually  advanced,  by  tli©  nearer  and 
nearer  union  of  these  principles,  till  they 
arrive  at  such  a degree  of  consistency,  as  to 
lorin  the  several  partsof  vegetables.  And 
at  length,  by  the  Hying  off  of  the  watery 
vehicle,  tlwy  arc  compacted  into  hard  sub- 
stances. 

But  when  the  watery  particles  again  soak 
into  and  disunite  tlicm,  then  is  the  union 
of  the  parts  of  vegetables  dissolved,  and 
they  rre  prepared  by  putrefaction  to  ap- 
pear in  some  new  form,  whereby  the  nu- 


tritive fund  of  nature  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted. 

All  these  principles  are  in  all  the  parts 
of  vegetables.  But  there  is  more  oil  in  the 
more  exalted  parts  of  them.  Thus  seeds 
abound  with  oil,  and  consequently  with 
sulphur  and  air.  And  indeed,  as  they  con- 
tain the  rudiments  of  future  vegetables,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  stored  with 
principles  that  would  both  preserve  them 
from  putrefaction,  and  also  be  active  iq 
promoting  germination  and  vegetation. 

And  as  oil  is  an  excellent  preservative 
against  cold,  so  it  abounds  in  the  sap  of 
the  more  northern  trees.  And  it  is  this 
by  which  the  cvcr-grctns  arc  enabled  to 
keep  their  leaves  all  the  winter. 

Leaves  not  only  bring  nourishment  from 
the  lower  parts  within  the  attraction  ot 
the  growing  fruit,  (which  like  young  ani- 
mals is  furnished  with  proper  instruments 
to  suck  it  thence)  but  also  carry  off  the  re- 
dundant watery  fluid,  while  they  imbibe 
the  dew  and  rain,  which  contain  much 
Salt  and  sulphur:  for  the  air  is  full  of  acid 
and  sulphureous  particle) ; and  the  various 
combinations  of  these  are  doubtless  very 
serviceable  in  promoting  the  work  of  ve- 
getation. Indeed  so  fine  a fluid  as  the  air, 
is  a more  proper  medium,  wherein  to  pre- 
pare ami  combine  the  more  exalted  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables,  than  the  gross  watery 
fluid  of  the  sap.  And  that  there  is  plenty 
of  these  particles  in  the  leaves  is  evident, 
from  the  sulphureous  exudations  often 
found  on  their  edges.  To  these  refitted 
aerial  particles,  not  only  the  most  racy,  ge- 
nerous taste  of  fruits,  but  likewise  the  most 
rateful  odours  of  flowers,  yea  and  their 
cautiful  colours,  are  probably  owing. 

In  order  to  supply  tender  shoots  with 
nourishment,  nature  is  careful  to  furnish, 
at  small  distances,  the  young  shoots  of  all 
sorts  of  trees,  with  many  leaves  throughout 
their  whole  length  : which,  as  so  many 
jointly  acting  powers,  draw  plenty  of  sap 
to  them. 

The  like  provision  has  nature  made,  in 
the  corn,  grass,  and  reed-kind:  the  leafy 
spires,  which  draw  nourishment  to  each 
joint,  being  ptovided  long  before  the  stem 
shoot):  the  tender  stems  would  easily 
break  and  dry  up,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
growth,  bad  not  these  scabbards  been  pro- 
vided, which  both  support  and  keep  them 
m a supple  and  ductile  state. 

The  growth  of  a young  bud  to  a shoot, 
consists  in  the  gradual  dilatation  and  exten- 
sion of  every  part  till  it  is  stretched  out 

so 
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to  its  full  length.  And  ilie  capillary  tubes 
still  retain  their  hollowness,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  extended,  as  we  sec  melted 
glass  tubes  remain  hollow,  though  drawn 
out  to  the  finest  thread. 

Ibe  pith  of  trees  is  always  full  of  moie- 
ture  while  the  shoot  is  gross  ing,  by  the 
expansion  of  which,  the  tender  ductile 
shoot  is  distended  in  every'  part.  But 
when  each  year's  shoot  is  fully  grown, 
then  the  pith  gradually  dries  up.  Mean 
lime  nature  carefully  provides  for  the 
growth  of  the  succeeding  year,  by  preserv- 
ing a tender  ductile  part  in  the  bud,  re- 
plete with  succulent  pith.  Crcat  care  it 
likewise  taken  to  keep  the  parts  between 
the  bark  and  wood  always  supple  with 
slimy  moisture,  from  which  ductile  matter 
the  woody  fibres,  vesicles,  and  buds  are 
formed. 

Tbe  great  variety  of  different  substances 
in  the  same  vegetable,  proves,  that  there 
are  peculiar  vessels  for  conveying  different 
sorts  of  nutriment.  In  many  vegetables 
some  of  those  vessels  are  plainly  seen  full 
of  milky,  yellow,  or  red  nutriment. 

Where  a secretion  is  designed  to  com- 
pose an  hard  substance,  vir.  the  kernel  nr 
sad  of  hard-stnue  fruits,  it  does  not  imme- 
diately grow  from  the  stone,  which  would 
be  the  shortest  way  to  convey  nourishment 
to  it.  But  tbe  umbilical  vessel  fetches  a 
compass  round  the  concave  of  the  stone,  and 
thtu  enters  the  kernel  near  its  cone.  By 
this  artifice  the  vessel  being  much  prolong- 
ed, the  motion  of  the  sap  is  thereby  retard- 
ed, and  a viscid  nutriment  conveyed  to  the 
seed,  which  turns  to  an  hard  substance. 

Let  us  trace  the  vegetation  of  a tree, 
from  the  seed  to  its  full  maturity.  When 
the  seed  is  sown,  in  a few  days  it  imbibes 
so  much  moisture,  as  to  swell  with  very 
great  force,  by  which  it  is  enabled  both  to 
strike  its  roots  down,  and  to  force  its  stem 
out  of  the  ground.  As  it  grosvs  up,  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  order  of  la- 
teral branches  shuot  out,  each  lower  order 
being  longer  than  those  immediately  above 
them,  not  only  as  shooting  first,  but  be- 
cause inserted  nearer  tbe  root,  and  so  draw- 
ing greater  plenty  of  sap.  So  that  a tree 
is  a complicated  engine,  which  has  as 
many  different  powers  as  it  has  branches. 
And  tbe  whole  of  each  yearly  growth  of 
thttret  is  proportioned  to  the  whole  of 
the  nourishment  they  attract. 

But  leaves  also  are  so  necessary  to  pro- 
mote its  growth,  that  nature  pruvidec  small, 


thin  expansions,  which  may  be  called  pri- 
mary leaves  to  drasv  nourishment  to  the 
buds  and  young  shoots,  before  tire  leaf  is- 
expanded.  These  bring  nutriment  to  them 
in  a quantity  sufficient  for  their  small  de- 
mand : a greater  quantity  or  which  is  af- 
terward provided,  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  by  the  greater  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  A still  mure  beautiful  apparatus 
sve  find  in  the  curious  expansions  of  blos- 
soms and  flowers,  svhich  both  protect  and 
convey  nourishment  to  the  embryo  fiuit 
and  seeds.  But  as  soon  as  the  calix  is 
formed  into  a small  fruit,  containing  a mi- 
nute, seminal  tree,  the  blossom  falls  off, 
leaving  it  to  imbibe  nourishment  lor  itself, 
svhich  is  btusight  within  the  reach  of  its 
function,  by  the  adjoining  leaves. 

Let  us  proceed  to  make  some  additional 
reflections  ujxm  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  plants  produce  seeds:  but  they  are 
entirely  unht  for  propagation,  till  they  are 
impregnated.  This  is  performed  within 
the  flower,  by  the  dust  of  the  antlierae  fall- 
ing ii|hhi  the  moist  stigmata,  where  it 
bursts  and  semis  forth  a very  subtile  matter, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  style,  and  con- 
veyed down  to  the  seed.  As  soon  as  this 
operation  is  over,  those  organs  wither  and 
fall.  But  one  flower  does  not  always  con- 
tain all  these : often  the  male  organs  are  on 
one,  the  female  on  another.  And  that  no- 
thing may  be  svanting,  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  the  anther*  and  stigmata  is  in  all 
flowers  contrived  with  wonderful  wisdom. 
In  most,  (he  stigmata  surround  the  pistil, 
and  are  of  the  same  height.  But  where  the 
pistil  is  longer  than  die  stigmata,  the  flow- 
ers recline,  that  the  dust  may  fall  into  the 
stigmata,  and  when  impregnated  rise  again ; 
that  the  seeds  may  not  fall  out.  In  other 
flowers  (he  pistil  is  shorter,  and  there  die 
flowers  preserve  an  erect  situation.  Nay, 
when  the  flowering  season  comes  on,  they 
become  erect  though  tliey  were  drooping 
before.  Lastly,  when  die  mate  flowers  are 
placed  below  the  female,  the  leaves  are  very 
small  aud  narrow,  that  they  may  not  hinder 
the  dust  from  flying  upwards  like  smoke: 
and  when  in  the  same  species  one  plaut  is 
male,  ami  the  odier'  female,  there  the  dust 
is  carried  in  abundance  by  the  wind  from 
the  male  to  the  female.  We  cannot  also 
without  admiration  observe,  that  most 
flowers  expand  themselves  wlicn  the  sun 
shines,  and  close  when  either  rain,  clouds, 
or  evening  is  coming  on,  lest  the  genital 
dust  should  be  coagulated,  01  otherwise 
Y t teudered 
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rendered  useless.  Yet  svhen  the  impreg- 
nation is  over,  the?  do  not  close,  either  up- 
on showers,  or  the  approach  of  evening. 

For  the  scattering  of  seed,  nature  has 
provided  nutnberlcss  ways.  Various  ber- 
ries are  given  for  food  to  animals:  but 
while  they  eat  the  pulp,  they  sow  the  seed. 
Either  they  disperse  then)  at  the  same 
time : or  if  they  swallow  them,  they  are 
returned  with  interest.  The  rnisletoe  al- 
ways grows  on  the  other  trees ; because 
the  thrush  that  cats  the  seeds  of  them,  casts 
them  forth  with  his  dung.  The  junipers 
•Iso,  which  fdl  our  woods,  are  sown  in  the 
same  manner.  The  cross-bill  that  livesou 
fir-cones,  and  the  haw-finch  which  feeds  on 
pine-cones,  sow  many  of  those  seeds,  espe- 
cially when  they  carry  the  cone  to  a stone 
or  stump,  to  strip  off  its  scales.  Swine 
likewise  and  moles,  by  throwing  up  the 
earth,  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 

The  great  Parent  of  all,  decreed  that  the 
whole  earth  should  be  covered  with  plants. 
In  order  to  this  he  adapted  the  nature  of 
each  to  the  climate  where  it  grows.  So 
that  some  can  bear  intense  heat,  others 
intense  cold.  Some  love  a moderate 
warmth.  Many  delight  in  dry,  others 
in  moist  ground.  The  Alpine  plants 
love  mountains  whose  top  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  And  they  blow  and 
ripen  their  seeds  very  early,  lest  the  winter 
should  overtake  and  destroy  them.  Plants 
which  will  grow  no  where  else,  flourish 
in  Siberia,  and  near  Hudson's  Bay.  Grass 
can  hear  almost  any  temperature  of  the 
air:  in  which  the  good  Providence  of 
Cud  appears;  this  being  so  necessary  all 
over  the  globe,  for  the  nouiislmtent  of 
cattle. 

Thus  neither  the  scorching  sun  nor  the 
pinching  cold  hinders  any  country  from 
having  its  vegetables.  Nor  is  there  any 
•oil  which  dues  not  bring  forth  some. 
Pond  weed  and  water-lilies  inhabit  the 
waters.  Some  plants  cover  the  bottom  of 
rivers  and  seas : others  611  the  marshes. 
Some  clothe  the  plains:  others  grow  in 
the  driest  woods,  that  scarce  ever  see  tire 
sun.  Nay,  stones  and  the  trunks  or  trees 
are  not  void,  hut  covered  with  liverwort. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  appears  no 
where  more  than  in  the  manner  of  the 
growth  of  trees.  As  tire  roots  descend 
deeper  than  those  of  other  plants,  they  do 
nnt  rob  them  of  nourishment.  And  as 
their  stems  shoot  up  so  high,  they  are 
easily  preserved  from  cattle.  The  leaves 


falling  in  autumn  guard  many  plants 
against  the  rigour  of  wiuter : and  in  the 
summer  afford  both  them  and  us  a defence 
against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  like- 
wise imbibe  the  water  from  the  earth,  part 
of  which  transpiring  through  their  leaves, 
is  insensibly  dispersed,  and  helps  to  moisten 
the  plants  that  are  round  about.  Lastly, 
the  particular  structure  of  trees  contri- 
butes very  much  to  the  propagation  or 
insects.  Multitudes  of  these  lay  their 
eggs  upon  their  leaves,  where  they  find 
both  food  and  safety. 

Many  plants  and  shrubs  are  armed  with 
thorns,  to  keep  the  animals  from  destroy- 
ing their  fruits.  At  the  same  time  these 
cover  many  other  plants  under  their 
branches,  so  that  while  tire  adjacent 
grounds  are  robbed  of  all  plants,  some 
may  be  preserved  to  continue  the  species. 

The  mosses  which  adorn  the  most  bar- 
ren places,  preserve  the  smaller  plants, 
when  they  begin  to  shoot,  from  cold  and 
drought.  They  also  hinder  the  ferment- 
ing earth  from  forcing  the  roots  of  plants 
upward  in  the  spring,  as  we  see  happen 
annually  to  trunks  of  trees.  Hence  few 
mosses  grow  in  southern  climates,  not  be- 
ing necessary  there  to  these  ends. 

Sea-matvs’ced  will  bear  no  soil  but  pure 
sand.  Sand  is  often  blown  by  violent 
winds,  so  as  to  deluge  as  it  were  meadows 
and  fields.  But  where  this  grows,  it  fixes 
the  sand,  and  gathers  it  into  hillocks. 
Tlius  other  lands  are  formed,  the  ground 
increased,  and  the  sea  repelled,  by  this 
.wonderful  disposition  or  nature. 

How  careful  is  nature  to  preserve  that 
useful  plant,  grass  I The  more  its  leaves  are 
eaten,  the  more  they  increase.  For  the 
Author  of  nature  intended,  that  vegetables 
which  have  slender  stalks  and  erect  leaves 
should  be  copious  aud  thick  set,  and  thus 
afford  food  for  so  vast  a quantity  of  graz- 
ing animals.  Dot  what  increases  our  won- 
der is,  that  although  grass  is  the  principal 
food  of  such  animals,  >ct  they  touch  not 
the  {lower  and  seed-bearing  stems,  that  so 
llie  seeds  may  ripen  and  be  sown. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  moth,  which 
feeds  upon  grass  to  die  great  destruction 
thereof,  seems  to  be  formal  iu  order  to 
keep  a due  proportion  between  this  and 
uther  plants.  For  grass  when  left  logrow 
freely,  increases  to  that  degree  as  to  ex- 
clude all  oilier  plants,  which  would  con- 
sequently be  extirpated,  unless  the  insect 
sometimes  prepared  a place  lor  them.  And 

hence 
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hence  it  it,  that  more  species  of  plants  Then  a sort  of  caterpillar,  and  several  other 
appear,  when  this  caterpillar  has  laid  sorts  of  beetles,  bore  numberless  hulel 
waste  the  pasture  the  preceding  year,  than  through  the  trunk.  Lastly,  the  wood- 


at  any  other  time. 


peckers  come,  and  while  they  arc  seeking 


But  all  plants,  sooner  or  later,  must  sub-  for  insects,  shatter  the  tree,  already  cor- 
mit  to  death.  They  spring  up,  they  grow,  rupted,  and  exceedingly  hasten  its  return 
they  flourish,  they  hear  fruit,  and  having  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  But 
finished  their  course,  return  to  the  dust  how  shall  the  trunk  of  a tree,  which  is 
again.  Almost  alt  the  black  mould  which  emersed  in  water,  ever  return  to  earth?  A. 
coven  the  earth,  is  owing  to  dead  vege-  particular  kind  of  worm  jierforms  this 
tables.  Indeed,  after  the  leaves  and  steins  work,  as  seafaring-men  well  know, 
are  gone,  the  roots  of  plants  remain:  but  But  why  is  so  inconsiderable  a plant  at 
those  loo  at  last  rot  and  change  into  thistles,  so  armed  and  guarded  by  nature? 
mould.  And  the  earth  thus  prepared,  re-  Because  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 


stores  to  plants  what  it  has  received  from 
them.  For  when  seeds  are  committed  to 


iws.  Observe  an  heap  of  clay,  oil 
or  many  years  no  plant  has  sprung 


the  earth,  they  draw  and  accommodate  to  up:  let  but  the  seeds  of  a thistle  fix  there, 
their  own  nature  the  more  subtile  parts  of  and  other  plants  will  quickly  come  thi- 
this  mould : so  that  the  tallest  tree  is  in  re-  ther,  and  soon  cover  the  ground : for  the’ 
ality  nothing  but  mould  wonderfully  com-  thistles  by  their  leaves  attract  moisture 
pounded  with  air  and  water.  And  from  from  the  air,  and  by  their  roots  send  it  into 
these  plants  when  they  die,  just  the  same  the  clay,  and  by  that  means  not  only  thrive 
kind  of  mould  is  formed  as  gave  them  birth,  themselves,  but  provide  a shelter  for  other 
By  this  means  fertility  remains  continually  plants. 

uninterrupted  : whereas  the  earth  could  Indeed,  there  is  such  i variety  of  wjji 
not  make  good  its  annual  consumption,  dom  and  profusion  of  goodness,  displayed 
were  it  not  constantly  recruited.  in  ever}'  object  of  nature,  even  in  those  that 

In  many  cases  ihccrtistaceous  liverworts  seem  useless  or  insignificant,  and  what  it 
are  the  first  foundation  of  vegetation,  more,  in  many  of  those  which  to  an  igrio- 
Therefore,  however  despised,  they  are  of  rant  and  superficial  observer,  appear  nox- 
the  utmost  consequence,  in  the  {economy  ioos,  that  it  is  past  doubt  to  the  true  philo- 
of  nature.  When  rucks  first  emerge  out  of  soplier,  nothing  has  been  made  in  vain*' 
the  sea,  they  are  so  polished  by  the  force  That  is  a fine  as  svell  as  pious  observation 
sf  the  waves,  that  hardly  any  herb  is  able  or  Sir  John  Pringle,  founded  on  the  expe- 
ls fix  iu  habitation  upon  them.  But  the  riments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  no  vegetable 
ainute  crustaccous  liverworts  soon  begin  grows  in  vain,  but  that  from  the  Oak  of 
to  cover  these  dry  rocks,  though  they  have  the  forest  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  every 
no  nourishment  but  the  little  mould  and  individual  plant  is  serviceable  to  mankind : 
imperce|rtible  particles  which  the  rain  and  if  not  always  distinguished  by  some  private 
air  bring  thither.  These  liverworts  dying  virtue,  yet  making  a part  of  the  whole, 
turn  into  fine  earth,  in  which  a larger  kind  which  cleanses  and  purifies  our  anno- 
ollivenrorti  strike  their  roots.  These  also  sphere.  In  this  the  fragrant  rose  and  dead- 


dic  and  turn  to  mould : and  then  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  mosses  find  nourishment. 


lv  night-shade  co-operate:  nor  is  the 
herbage,  nor  the  woods  that  flourish  in 


Lastly,  these  dying  yield  such  plenty  of  the  most  remote  and  unpeopled  regions, 
mould,  dial  herbs  and  shrubs  easily  lake  unprofitable  to  us,  nor  ss'c  to  them;  con- 


root  and  live  upon  it. 


sidering  how  constantly  the  winds  convey 


That  trees,  when  dry  or  cot  down,  may  to  them  our  vitiated  air,  for  our  relief,  and 
not  remain  useless  to  the  world,  and  lie  their  nourishment.  And  if  ever  these  sa- 
mclancholr  spectacles,  nature  hastens  on  lutary  gales  rise  to  storms  and  hurricanes, 
their  destruction  in  a singular  manner,  let  us  still  trace  and  revere  tls-  ways  of  a 
First  the  liverworts  begin  to  strike  root  in  beneficent  Being;  who  not  fortuitously 
them:  afterwards  the  moisture  is  drawn  but  with  design,  not  in  wrath  but  in 
out  of  them,  whence  putrefaction  follows,  mercy,  thus  shakes  the  waters  and  the  air 
Then  the  mushroom- kind  find  a fit  place  together,  to  bury  in  the  deep  those  putrid 
to  grow  on,  and  corrupt  them  still  more,  and  pestilential  effluvia,  which  the  vege- 
A particular  sort  of  beetle  next  makes  him-  tables  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  had  been 
«lf  a way  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  insufficient  to  consume, 
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f 5.  General  Reflections  and  Observations 

an  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  other  in- 
ferior I'm  Is  of  the  ty'iu  bs  of  God. 

No  part  of  nature  is  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants. The  woods,  llie  waters,  i!ic 
depths  of  the  eirth,  have  ilicir  respective 
tenants;  while  the  yicidinj  air,  and  thoie 
tracts  where  man  cm  never,  bat  with 
niudt  art  and  danger,  avru  I.  are  alio 
liaised  thro  ugh  bv  maliiludes  of  t!ie  molt 
beautiful  beings  of  the  creation. 

. Every  order  of  animals  is  lilted  fur  its 
situation  in  life:  but  nolle  more  apparent- 
ly than  birds.  Though  they  fail  below 
beasts  in  the  scale  of  nature,  yet  they  hold 
the  nest  rank,  and  far  surpass  fishes  aud 
insects,  both  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies, and  in  their  sagacity. 

Hie  body  of  man  presents  the  greatest 
variety:  beasts,  less  perfectly  formed,  dis- 
cover theirdefccis  in  llie  simplicity  of  their 
conformation:  the  mechanism  of  birds  is 
yet  less  complex : fishes  are  furnished 
with  fewer  organs  still;  while  insects, 
more  imperfect  than  all,  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  Of 
man,  the  most  perfect  animal,  there  are 
but  three  or  four  species;  the  kinds  or 
beasts  are  more  numerous : birds  are  more 
various  still ; fishes  yet  more ; but  insects 
siflord  an  immense  variety. 

As  to  the  number  of  animals,  the  species 
of  beasts,  including  also  serpents,  are  not 
very  numerous.  Such  as  are  certainly 
known  and  clearly  described,  aie  not 
above  an  hundred  and  fifty.  And  yet 
probably  not  many  that  arc  of  any  consi- 
derable bigness,  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  curious. 

The  species  of  birds,  known  and  de- 
scribed, are  near  five  hundred,  and  the 
species  of  fishes,  secluding  shell-fish,  as 
many  : but  if  the  shell-fish  are  taken  in, 
above  six  times  the  number.  How  many 
of  eacli  genus  remain  undiscovered,  we 
cannot  very  nearly  conjecture.  But  we 
may  suppose,  the  whole  sum  of  beasts  and 
birds  ua  exceed  by  a third  part,  and  fishes 
by  one  half,  those  that  are  Known. 

. The  insects,  taking  in  the  exsanguiuus, 
both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  may  fur  num- 
ber vie  even  with  pi. ms  themselves.-  The 
exsanyuiotis  alone,  by  what  Dr.  Lister  lias 
observed  and  delineated,  we  may  conjec- 
ture cannot  be  less,  if  not  many  more, 
than  three  thousand  species.  Indeed  this 
compulation  seems  much  loo  low:  lor  if 


there  are  a thousand  species  in  this  island 
and  the  sea  near  it;  and  if  the  same  pro- 
portion hold  between  the  insects  natives  of 
England,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world ; the  species  of  insects  on  the  whole 
globe  will  amount  to  ten  thousand. 

Now  if  the  number  of  creatures  even  i» 
this  lower  world,  be  so  exceedingly  great; 
bow  great,  how  immense  must  be  the 
puwer  and  wisdom  ol  him  that  formed 
them  all ! For  as  it  argues  Tar  more  skill 
in  an  artificer,  to  be  able  to  frame  both 
clock!  and  watches,  ami  pumps,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  machines,  than  he  could  dis- 
play in  making  but  one  of  those  sorts  of 
engines;  so  the  Almighty  declares  more 
o(  his  wisdom  in  forming  such  i multitude 
of  different  sorts  of  creatures,  and  all  with 
admirable  and  uurcproveable  art,  than  if 
he  had  created  but  a few. 

Again:  The  superiority  of  knowledge 
would  be  displayed,  by  contriving  engines 
for  the  same  purposes  after  different  fa- 
shion, as  the  moving  clocks  or  other  en- 
gines by  springs  instead  of  weights : and 
llie  infinitely  wise  Creator  has  shewn,  by 
many  instances,  that  be  is  not  conlincd  to 
one  only  instrument,  for  the  working  one 
effect,  but  can  perform  the  same  thing  by 
divers  means.  So  though  most  flying 
creatures  have  feathers,  yet  hath  he  en- 
abled several  to  fly  without  them  ; as  the 
bat,  one  sort  of  lizard,  two  sorts  of  bshes, 
ami  numberless  sorts  of  insects.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  air  bladder  in  hsbes 
scents  necessary  for  swimming;  yet  are 
many  so  formed  as  to  swim  without  it,  as 
first,  the  cariilagiuous  kind,  which  never- 
theless ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  al- 
though by  what  means  we  cannot  tell: 
secondly,  the  cetaceous  kind:  the  air 
which  they  receive  into  their  lungs,  in 
some  measure  answering  llie  same  end. 

Yet  again:  Though  Cod  has  tempered 
the  blood  and  bodies  of  most  fishes  to  their 
cold  element,  yet,  to  shew  lie  can  preserve 
a creature  as  hot  as  beasts  themselves  in 
the  coldest  water,  he  lias  placed  a variety 
of  these  cetaceous  hshes  in  the  northermost 
seas.  And  the  copious  fat  wherew  ith  their 
bodies  is  inclosed,  by  reflecting  the  inter- 
nal heat,  and  keeping  off  die  external  cold, 
keeps  them  warm  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  llie  pole.  Another  proof  that  God 
can  by  different  means  produce  the  same 
effect,  is  the  various  ways  ol  extracting 
the  nutritious  juice  out  of  the  aliment  in 
various  creatures. 

In 
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la  man  and  beast*  the  food,  Tint  chew- 
ed, is  received  into  the  stomach,  where  it 
is  concocted  and  reduced  into  chyle,  and 
soevacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreate 
juice,  it  is  farther  subtilized,  and  rendered 
so  lluid,  that  its  finer  parts  easily  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  lacteal  veins.  In  birds  there 
is  no  chewing ; but  in  such  as  are  not  car- 
nivorous, it  is  immediately  swallowed  into 
the  crop,  or  anti-stomach  (which  is  ob- 
served in  many,  especially  piscivorous 
birds]  where  it  is  moistened  by  some  pro- 
per juice,  and  then  transferred  to  thegiz- 
«rd,  by  the  working  of  whose  muscles, 
assisted  by  small  pebbles,  which  they 
ssratlosv  for  that  purpose,  it  is  groiiud 
small,  and  so  transmitted  to  the  intestine*. 

In  oviparous  reptiles  and  all  kind  of 
serpents,  there  is  neither  chewing  nor 
comminution  in  the  stumach,  but  as  they 
swallow  animals  whole,  so  they  void  the 
skins  unbroken,  having  extracted  the  nu- 
tritious juices.  Here,  by  the  bye,  sve  may 
observe  the  wonderful  delatibility  of  the 
throats  aud  gullets  of  serpents.  Two  en- 
tire adult  mice  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
stomach  of  an  adder,  whose  neck  was  no 
bigger  than  one’s  little  finger. 

Fishes,  which  neither  chesv,  nor  grind 
their  meat,  do,  by  means  of  a corrosive 
juice  in  their  stomach,  reduce  skin,  hours, 
and  all  into  chyle.  And  yet  this  juice 
shews  no  acidity  to  the  taste.  Bat  how 
mild  soever  it  tastes,  it  corrodes  all  ani- 
mal substances,  as  aquafortis  does  iron. 

Several  eminent  men  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  brutes  arc  mere  machines. 
Ibis  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  pride 
of  man:  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  daily 
observation.  Do  we  not  continually  ob- 
•erve  in  the  brutes  which  3rc  round  about 
us,  a degree  of  reason  ? Many  of  their  ac- 
tuals cannot  be  accounted  for  without  it  ; 
as  that  commonly  noted  of  dogs,  that  run- 
ning before  their  masters,  they  will  stop  at 
the  parting  of  the  road,  till  they  sec  which 
way  their  masters  take.  And  when  they 
have  gotten  what  they  fear  will  be  taken 
bom  them,  they  run  assay  and  hide  it. 
bay,  what  account  can  be  given,  why  a 
do;  being  to  leap  on  a table,  which  he  sees 
he  cannot  reach  at  once,  if  a stool  or  chair 
Hands  near  it, first  mounts  that,  and  thence 
ptixteds  to  the  table  ? If  he  were  mere 
clock-work,  and  his  motion  caused  by  a 
material  spring,  that  spring  being  once 
s«  to  work,  would  carry  the  machine  in 
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a right  line,  tosvards  the  object  that  put  it 
in  motion; 

Were  it  true,  that  brutes  were  mere  ma- 
chines, they  could  have  no  perception  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  But  liosv  contrary  is  this, 
to  the  doleful  significations  they  give,  when 
beaten  or  tormented  ? ■ How  contrary  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind?  Fordo  we 
not  all  naturally  pity  them,  apprehending 
(hem  to  feel  pain  just  as  we  do  ? Whereas 
no  man  is  troubled  to  see  a plant  torn,  or 
cut,  nr  mangled  how  you  phase.  And 
liosv  contrary  to  Scripture  ? A righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  hisbtasl : but  the 
lender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 
IJrov.  xii.  10.  The  former  clansc  is  usu- 
ally rendered,  a good  man  is  merciful  tn 
hit  beast.  And  this  is  the  true  rendering, 
as  appears  by  the  opposite  clause,  that 
the  wicked  is  cruel.  Cruelty  then  may- 
be exercised  tosvards  beasts.  But  this 
could  not  be  were  they  mere  machines.  ' 

The  natural  instinct  of  alt  creatures,  and 
the  special  provision  made  for  sonic  of  the 
most  helpless,  do  in  a particular  manner 
demonstrate  the  great  Creator’s  care. 

First,  What  an  admirable  principle  is 
the  natural  affection  of  alt  creatures  to- 
ward their  young  ! By  means  of  this, 
svith  what  care  do  they  nurse  them  up, 
thinking  no  pains  too  great  to  be  taken  for 
them,  no  danger  too  great  to  be  ventured 
upon,  for  their  guard  and  security  ! How 
will  they  caress  them  svith  their  affecti- 
onate notes,  put  food  into  their  mouths, 
suckle  them,  cherish  and  keep  them  warm, 
teach  them  to  pick  and  eat,  and  gather 
food  for  themselves  : and,  in  a word,  per- 
form the  whole  part  of  so  many  nurses, 
deputed  by  the  sovereign  laird  oftneworld, 
to  help  such  young  and  shiftless  creatures 
till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themscls-es. 

Other  animals,  insects  in  particular, 
whose  offspring  is  too  numerous  for  the 
parent’s  provision,  are  so  generated  as  to 
need  none  of  their  care.  For  they  arrive 
immediately  at  their  perfect  state,  and  so 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Yet  thus 
far  the  paternal  instinct  (equal  to  the  most 
rational  foresight)  extends,  that  they  do 
not  drop  their  eggs  any  where,  but  in 
commodious  places,  suitable  to  their  spe- 
cies. And  some  include  in  their  nests 
sufficient  and  agreeable  food,  to  serve  their 
young  till  they  come  to  matin ity. 

And  for  the  young  themselves  : at  the 
parent  is  not  able  tn  carry  them  about,  to 
clothe  them  and  daiidie  them,  as  man 
Y 4 doth  ■ 
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doth:  how  admirably  Is  It  contrived,  that 
they  can  soon  walk  about,  and  begin  to 
shift  for  themselves ! How  naturally  do 
they  hunt  for  their  teat,  suck,  pick,  and 
take  in  their  proper  food  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  of  man, 
(as  their  parent's  reason  is  sufficient  to 
help,  to  nurse,  feed  and  clothe  them)  are 
bom  utterly  helpless,  and  are  more  abso- 
lutely than  any  creature  cast  upon  their 
parent’s  care. 

Secondly.  What  admirable  provision  it 
made  for  some  of  the  most  helpieis  crea- 
tures, at  a lime  when  they  must  otherwise 
utterly  perish!  The  winter  is  an  impro- 
per season  to  atTord  food  for  insects  and 
many  other  animals.  When  the  fields, 
trees,  and  plants  are  naked,  and  the  air  is 
chilled  svith  frost ; w hat  would  become  of 
such  animals,  whose  tender  bodies  are  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  who  are  nourished 
only  by  the  produce  of  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer ? To  prevent  their  total  destruction, 
the  wise  Preserver  of  the  svorld  has  so  or- 
dered, that  in  the  first  place,  those  who 
are  im [latieiat  of  cold,  should  have  such  a 
peculiar  structure  of  body,  as  during  that 
season  not  to  suffer  aoy  waste,  nor  conse- 
quently need  any  recruit.  Hence  many 
torts  of  birds,  and  almost  all  insects,  pass 
the  whole  winter  without  any  food  : and 
most  of  them  without  any  respiration. 
It  seems  all  motion  of  the  animal  juices  is 
extinct.  For  though  cut  in  pieces  they  do 
not  awake,  nor  does  any  fluid  ooze  out  at 
the  svound.  This  sleep  therefore  is  little 
less  than  death,  and  their  waking,  than  a 
resurrection : when  the  returning  sun  re- 
vives them  and  their  food  together. 

The  next  provision  is  for  such  creatures 
as  can  bear  thecold,  but  would  want  food. 
This  is  provided  against  in  some,  by  a 
long  patience  of  hunger,  in  others  by  their 
wonderful  instinct,  in  laying  up  food  be- 
fore hand,  against  the  approaching  winter. 
By  some  of  these,  their  little  treasuries  are 
at  the  proper  season  well  stocked  with 
provisions.  Yea,  whole  liclds  are  here 
and  there  bespread  with  the  fruits  of  the 
neighbouring  trees  laid  carefully  up  in  the 
earth,  and  covered  safe  by  provident  little 
animals. 

And  svhat  a prodigious  act  is  it  of  the 
Creator's  indulgence  to  the  poor, shiftless 
irrationals,  that  they  are  already  furnished 
with  such  cloathing  as  is  proper  to  their 
place  and  business  ! with  hair,  with  fea- 
hers,  with  shells,  or  with  him  armature, 


all  nicely  accommodated,  as  well  to  the 
element  wherein  they  live,  as  to  their  se- 
veral occasions  there!  To  beasts,  hair  is 
a commodious  cloalhiug  ; which,  together 
with  the  apt  texture  of  their  skin,  hts  theta 
in  all  sveathers  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and 
to  do  their  service  to  man.  The  thick 
and  warm  fleeces  of  miters,  are  a good  de- 
fence against  the  cold  and  wet,  and  also 
a soft  bed:  yea,  and  to  many,  a comfort- 
able covering  for  their  tender  young. 

All  the  animals  near  Hudson's  Bay  are 
cloathedwilh  a close,  soft,  warm  fur.  But 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  and  what 
draws  all  attentive  minds  to  admire  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  is, 
that  the  very  dogs  and  cats  which  are 
brought  thither  from  England,  on  the  ap- 
proach or  winter  change  their  appearance, 
and  acquire  a much  longer,  softer,  and 
thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  originailyhad. 

And  as  hair  is  a commodious  dress  for 
beasts,  so  ate  feathers  for  birds.  They  are 
not  only  a good  guard  against  svet  and 
cold,  but  nicely  placed  every  svhcreoo  the 
body,  to  give  them  an  easy  passage  through 
the  air,  and  to  svaft  them  through  tiiat 
thin  medium.  Hosv  curious  is  their  tex- 
ture lor  lightness,  and  withal  dose  and 
firm  for  strength  ! and  where  it  is  neces- 
sary they  should  be  filled,  svhat  a light, 
medullary  substance  are  they  filled  with  ! 
so  that  even  the  strongest  parts,  far  from 
being  a load  to  the  body,  rather  help  to 
mike  it  light  and  buoyant.  And  how 
curiously  ate  the  vanes  of  the  feathers 
wrought  svith  capillary  filaments,  neatly 
interwoven  together,  whereby  they  ate 
sufficiently  close  and  strong,  both  to  guard 
the  body  against  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  to  impower  the  wings,  like  so 
many  sails,  to  make  strong  impulses  on 
the  air  in  their  flight. 

No  less  curious  is  the  cloathing  of  rep- 
tiles. How  well  adapted  are  live  tings  ol 
some,  and  the  contortions  of  the  skin  of 
others,  not  only  to  fence  the  body  suffi- 
ciently, but  to  enable  them  m creep,  to 
perforate  the  earth,  and  to  perform  all  tire 
offices  of  their  state,  better  than  any  other 
covering  ! 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  tegument  of 
the  earth-worms,  made  in  the  completes! 
manner,  for  making  ilteir  passage  through 
the  earth,  svherever  their  occasions  lead 
them.  Their  body  is  made  throughout  or 
small  rings,  which  have  a curious  appa- 
ratttf  of  muscles,  that  enable  them  with 
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treat  strength  to  dilate,  extend,  or  con- 
tract their  whole  body.  Each  ring  it 
likewise  armed  with  stiff  sharp  prickles, 
which  they  can  open  at  pleasure,  or  slmt 
close  to  their  body.  Lastly,  under  their 
skin  there  is  a slimy  juice,  which  they 
emit  as  occasion  requires,  to  lubricate  the 
body,  and  facilitate  their  passage  into  the 
earth.  By  all  these  means  they  are  en- 
abled, with  ease  and  speed,  totvork  them- 
selves into  the  earth,  which  they  could 
not  do,  were  they  covered  with  hair,  fea- 
thers, scales,  or  such  doathiog  as  any  of 
(he  other  creatures. 

How  wisely  likewise  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  cloathed ! The  shells  of  some 
fishes  are  a strong  guard  to  their  tender 
bodies,  and  consistent  enough  with  their 
slow  motion;  while  the  scales  aud  fins  of 
others  afford  them  an  easy  and  swift  pas- 
sage through  the  waters. 

Admirable  likewise  is  the  sagacity  of 
brute  animals,  in  the  conveniency  and 
method  of  their  habitations.  Their  ar- 
chitectonic skill  herein  exceeds  all  the  skill 
af  man.  With  what  inimitable  art  do 
some  of  these  poor,  untaugh.  creatures, 
lay  a parcel  of  rude  ugly  sticks  or  straws 
together?  With  what  curiosity  do  they 
line  them  within,  yea,  wind  and  place 
every  hair,  feather,  or  lock  of  wool,  to 
guard  or  keep  svarm  the  tender  bodies, 
both  of  themselves  and  their  young  1 And 
w ith  what  art  do  they  thatch  over  and 
coat  their  nests  without,  to  deceive  the 
eye  of  the  spectators,  as  well  as  to  guard 
and  fence  them  against  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

Even  insects,  those  little,  weak,  tender 
creatures,  what  artists  are  they  in  build- 
ing their  habitations!  How  docs  the  bee 
gather  its  comb  from  various  flowers,  the 
wasp  from  solid  limber  1 With  what  ac- 
curacy do  other  insects  perforate  the 
earth,  wood,  yea  slnnc  itself!  Farther 
yet,  with  what  care  and  neatness  do  most 
of  them  line  their  houses  within,  and  seal 
them  up  and  fence  them  without ! How 
artificially  do  others  Told  up  the  leaves  of 
trees ; others  glue  light  bodies  together, 
and  make  floating  houses,  to  transport 
themselves  to  and  fro,  as  their  various  oc- 
casions require ! 

Another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  Him 
that  made  and  governs  the  world,  we 
hare  in  the  balance  of  creatures.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
can  afford  100m  aud  support  to  no  mote 


than  a determinate  number  of  all  sorts  of 
creatures.  And  if  they  should  increase  to 
double  or  treble  the  number,  they  must 
starve  or  devour  one  another.  To  keep 
the  balance  even,  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture hath  determined  the  life  of  all  crea- 
tures to  such  a length,  and  their  increase  to 
such  a number,  proportioned  to  their  use 
in  the  world.  The  life  indeed  of  some, 
hurtful  creatures  is  long;  of  the  lion  ia 
particular.  But  then  their  increase  is  ex- 
ceeding small;  and  by  that  means  they 
do  not  overstock  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  increase  is  great,  the 
lives  of  those  creatures  are  generally  short. 
And  besides  this,  they  are  of  great  use  to 
man,  either  for  food  or  on  other  occasions. 
This  iadecd  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, as  a signal  instance  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, that  useful  creatures  are  produced 
in  great  plenty  ; others  in  smaller  num- 
bers. The  prodigious  increase  of  insects, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  waters,  may  exem- 
plify the  former  observation.  For  innu- 
merable creatures  feed  upon  them,  and 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  this  supply. 
And  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  what  many 
have  remarked;  that  creatures  of  little 
use,  or  by  their  voraciousness,  pernicious, 
cither  seldom  bring  forth,  or  have  but  one 
or  two  at  a birth. 

How  remarkable  is  the  destruction  and 
reparation  of  (lie  whole  animal  creation  ! 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  inexhausti- 
ble source  whence  both  man  and  beast  de- 
rive their  subsistence.  Whatever  lives, 
lives  on  wliat  vegetates,  and  vegetables, 
in  their  turn,  live  on  whatever  has  lived 
or  vegetated  : it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  live,  without  destroying  some- 
thing else.  It  is  thus  only  that  animals 
can  subsist  themselves,  and  propagate 
their  species. 

God  in  creating  the  first  individual  of 
each  species,  animal  or  vegetable,  not  only 
gave  a form  to  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but 
a principle  of  life,  inclosing  in  each  a 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  organical 
particles,  indestructible  and  common  to  all 
organized  beings.  These  pass  from  body 
to  body,  supporting  the  life,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  nutrition  aud  grmvth  of  each. 
And  when  any  body  is  reduced  to  ashes, 
these  organical  particles,  on  which  death 
hath  no  |iower,  survive  and  pass  into 
other  beings,  bringing  with  them  nourish- 
ment and  life.  Thus  every  production, 
every  renovation,  every  increase  by  gene- 
ration 
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ration  or  nutrition,  suppose  a preceding 
destruction,  a conversion  of  substance,  an 
accession  of  these  organkal  particles,  which 
ever  subsisting  in  an  equal  number,  render 
nature  alts  ay  s equally  lull  of  life. 

. The  total  quantity  of  life  in  Lite  uni- 
verse is  therefore  perpetually  the  same. 
And  whatever  death  seems  to  destroy,  it 
destroys  tin  part  - or  that  primitive  life, 
ssl  i ' is  d ti  rough  all  organized 

beings.  I mail  oi  injuring  nature,  it 
only  can  cs  it  to  sliine  with  the  greater 
lustre.  If  death  is  permitted  to  cut  down 
individuals,  it  is  only,  iu  order  to  make 
of  the  universe,  by  the  reproduction  of 
beings,  a theatre  ever  crowded,  a spec- 
tacle ever  new.  But  it  is  never  |ier- 
mitted  to  destroy  the  most  inconsiderable 
species. 

That  beings  may  succeed  each  other,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  a destruction 
among  them.  Yet,  like  a provident  mo- 
ther, nature  iu  the  midst  of  her  inexhaus- 
tible abundance,  has  prevented  any  waste, 
by  the  few  species  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  the  few  individuals  of  each  3|>ecies ; 
multiplying  at  the  same  time  both  the  spe- 
cies and  individuals  of  tliose  that  feed  ou 
herbage.  Jn  vegetables  she  seems  to  be 
profuse,  both  w ith  regard  to  the  number 
and  fertility  of  the  species. 

In  the  sea  indeed  all  the  species  are  car- 
nivorous. But  though  lliey  are  perpetu- 
ally preying  upon,  they  never  destroy 
each  other,  because  their  fruitfulness  is 
equal  to  their  depredation. 

Tims  thro'  successive  sees  stands 

Firm  fist  thy  providential  one! 

Pleas’d  with  the  works  of  thine  own  hands, 

Thou  dost  the  wastes  of  time  repair. 

Let  us  add  a few  more  reflections  on 
the  world  iu  general.  The  same  wise 
Being,  who  was  pleased  to  make  man, 
prepared  for  him  aisu  an  habitation  so  ad- 
vantageously placed,  that  the  heavens  and 
the  test  of  the  universe  might  serve  it  both 
as  an  ornament  and  a covering.  He  con- 
structed likewise  the  air  which  man  was 
to  breathe,  and  the  fire  which  was  to  sus- 
tain his  life,  lie  prepared  also  melaU, 
salts,  and  all  terrestrial  elements  to  renew 
and  maiutain  throughout  all  ages,  what- 
ever might  be  on  any  account  necessary 
lor  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

The  same  Divine  Ruler  is  manifest  in  all 
the  objects  that  compose  the  universe.  It 
is  he  that  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear, 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  gauged  the 


capacity  of  that  amazing  reservoir,  and 
proportioned  it  to  the  fluid  it  contains, 
lie  collects  the  rising  vapours,  and  causes 
them  to  distil  in  gentle  showers.  At  bis 
command  the  sun  darts  his  enlivening 
rays,  and  the  winds  scatter  tlie  noxious 
effluvia,  which,  if  they  were  collected 
together,  might  destroy  tiie  human  race. 

lie  formed  those  hills  and  lofty  moun- 
tains which  receive  aud  retain  the  water 
within  their  bowels,  in  order  to  distribute 
it  with  ceconomy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  and  to  give  it  such  an  impulse,  as 
might  enable  it  to  overcome  the  uneven- 
ness of  the  lands,  and  convey  it  to  the 
remotest  habitations. 

He  spread  under  the  plains  beds  of  clay, 
or  compact  earths,  there  to  slop  the  waters, 
which,  after  a great  rain,  make  their  way 
through  innumerable  little  passages.  These 
sheets  of  water  frequently  remain  in  a le- 
vel with  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  fill 
our  wells  with  their  redundancy,  or  as 
those  subside.  How  into  them  again. 

He  proportioued  the  variety  of  plants  in 
each  country,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  adapted  the  variety  ol  the 
soils,  to  the  nature  of  those  plants. 

He  endued  numerous  animals  with  mild 
dispositions,  to  make  them  the  domestics 
of  man;  and  taught  the  other  animals  to 
overn  themselves,  with  an  aversion  to- 
cpcndance,  in  order  to  continue  their 
species  without  loading  man  with  too 
many  cares. 

If  we  more  nearly  survey  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  we  find  all  animals 
and  plants  have  a certain  and  determined 
form,  which  is  invariably  the  same.  So 
that  if  a monster  ever  appear,  it  cannot 
propagate  its  kind,  and  introduce  a nets' 
species  into  the  universe.  Great  indeed 
is  the  variety  of  organized  bodies.  But 
their  number  is  limited.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  add  a new  genus  either  ol  planu 
or  animals,  to  those  of  which  God  hat 
created  the  germina,  and  determined  the 
form. 

The  same  Almighty  power  has  created 
a precise  number  ol  simple  elements,  essen- 
tially difleieut  from  cadi  other,  and  inva- 
riably the  same.  By  these  he  varies  (lie 
scene  of  the  universe,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  its  destruction,  by  the  very  im- 
mutability of  tile  nature  and  number  of 
these  elements,  so  that  the  world  is  for 
ever  changed,  and  yet  eternally  the  same. 

Yel  il  we  would  account  for  the  origin 
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of  these  elementi,  we  are  involved  in  end- 
ins  uncertainty.  We  can  only  say,  he 
who  has  appointed  their  different  uses  in 
all  ages,  has  rendered  time  uses  infalli- 
ble, by  the  impossibility  of  either  destroy- 
ing or  increasing  them. 

Herein  sve  read  the  characters  of  hit 
power,  which  is  invariably  obeyed  ; of  his 
wisdom,  which  has  abundantly  provided 
for  every  thing  ; and  of  this  tender  kind- 
ness toward  man,  for  svliom  lie  has  pro- 
vided services  equally  various  and  infal- 
lible. It  i>  an  additional  proof  of  his  con- 
tinual care  of  his  creatures,  that  though 
every  thing  be  composed  of  simple  ele- 
ments, all  placed  within  our  reach,  yet  no 
power  is  able  to  destroy  tbe  least  particle 
of  tlacm.  Nothing  but  tbe  same  cause 
which  svas  able  to  give  them  birth,  can 
annihilate  them,  or  change  their  nature. 
In  truth,  the  design  and  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  the  only  physical  cause  of  the  ge- 
neral (economy  of  the  world  ; the  only 
physical  cause  of  every  organized  body, 
every  germen  that  flourishes  in  it ; the 
only  physical  cause  of  every  minute  ele- 
mentary particle,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  all. 

We  must  nut  then  expect  ever  to  have  a 
dear  and  full  conception  of  effects,  na- 
tures, and  causes.  For  where  is  the  thing 
which  we  can  fully  conceive  ? We  can  no 
more  compreliend  either  what  body  in 
general  is,  or  any  particular  body,  sup- 
pose a mass  of  clay,  or  a ball  of  lead,  than 
» hat  a spirit,  or  what  Cod  is. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  minutest  parts 
of  animal  life,  sve  shall  be  lost  in  astonish- 
ment ! and  though  every  thing  is  alike 
easy  to  the  Almighty,  yet  to  us  it  is  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  wonder,  that  in. those 
specks  of  life,  we  find  a greater  number 
of  members  to  be  put  in  motion,  more 
wheels  and  pullies  to  lie  kept  going,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  machinery,  more  ele- 
gance and  workmanship  (solo  speak)  in 
the  composition,  more  beauty  and  orna- 
ment in  the  finishing,  than  are  seen  in  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  crocodile,  the  cle- 
an!, or  tbe  whale.  Yea,  they  seem  to 
the  effects  of  an  art,  as  much  more  ex- 
quisite, as  the  movements  of  a watch  art, 
than  those  of  a coach  or  a waggon. 

Hence  ssc  leant,  than  an  atom  to  God  is 
as  a world,  and  a world  but  as  an  atom  ; 
just  as  tohim,  one  tlayisasaliiousand yau  i, 
aruln  thousand  years  but  asm g day.  Eveiy 
species  likewise  of  these  anitnakulie  may 


serve  to  correct  our  pride,  and  shew  how 
inadequate  our  notions  are.  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  things.  How  extremely  little  can 
we  possibly  know,  cither  of  the  large;!  or 
smallest  part  of  the  creation  » We  are  fur- 
nished with  organs  capable  of  discerning, 
to  a certain  degree  of  great  or  little  only. 
All  beyond  is  as  far  beyond  the  reach  nT 
our  conceptions,  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Proofs  of  a wise,  a good,  and  powerful 
Being  arc  indeed  rfcducible  from  every 
thing  around  tis  : but  the  extremely  great 
and  the  extremely  small,  seem  to  furnish 
us  with  those  that  arc  most  convincin’'. 
And  perhaps,  ifduly  considered,  the  fabric 
of  a world,  and  the  fabric  of  a mite,  may 
be  found  equally  striking  and  conclusive. 

Glasses  discover  to  tis  numberless  kinds 
of  living  creatures,  quite  indiscernible  to 
l be  naked  eye.  And  how  many  thousand 
kinds  may  there  be,  gradually  decreasing 
in  size,  which  wc  cannot  sec  by  any  help 
whatever?  Yet  toail  these  wc  must  believe 
God  has  not  only  ap|Kiinted  the  most  wise 
means  for  preservation  and  propagation, 
but  has  adorned  them  with  beauty  equal, 
at  least,  to  any  tiling  our  eyes  have  seen.  * 

In  short,  the  world  around  as  is  the 
mighty  volume  wherein  God  has  declared 
himselr.  Human  languages  and  characters 
are  different  in  different  nations.  And 
those  of  one  nation  are  not  understood  by 
the  rest.  But  the  book  ol  nature  is  written 
in  an  universal  character,  which  every  matt 
may  read  in  his  own  language.  It  con- 
sists not  of  svurxls,  but  things,  which  pic- 
ture out  the  divine  perfections.  The  fir- 
mament every  where  expanded,  with  all 
its  starry  host,  declares  the  immensity  and 
magnificence,  the  power  aud  wisdom  of 
its  Creator.  Thunder,  lightning,  storms, 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  shew  the  terror 
of  his  wrath.  Seasonable  rains,  sun-shine 
and  harvest, denote  bis  bounty  and  goodness, 
and  demonstrate  bow  be  opens  His  hand, 
and  Jills  all  living  things  with  plenlcous- 
ness.  The  constantly  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  plants  and  animals,  imply  the 
eternity  of  their  lirsl  cause.  Life,  subsist- 
ing in  millions  of  diQereut  forms,  shews 
the  vast  diffusion  of  his  animating  power, 
and  death  the  infinite  disproportion  be- 
tween him  ami  ex-crv  living  thing. 

Even  the  actions  of  auituals  are  an  eto. 
quent  and  a paihetic  langtc  gc.  Time 
that  want  the  help  of  man  base  a thousand 
engaging  ways,  xyliich,  like  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  to  hit  heart,  ccmtiiand  him 

to 


to  preserve  and  cherish  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  motions  or  looks  of  those 
which  might  do  him  harm,  strike  him 
with  terror,  and  warn  him,  either  to  fly 
from  or  arm  himself  against  tltcm.  Thus 
it  is,  that  every  part  of  nature  directs  us 
to  nature's  Cod. 

The  reader  will  easily  excuse  our  con- 
cluding this  chapter  also,  with  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Hervey. 

In  all  the  animal  world,  sve  find  no  tribe, 
no  individual  neglected  by  its  Creator. 
Even  the  ignoble  creatures  are  most  wisely 
circumstanced  and  most  liberally  acaotn- 
modated. 

They  all  generate  in  that  particular 
season,  which  supplies  them  with  a stock 
of  provisions,  snlliciert  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  increasing  families. 
The  sheep  yean,  when  there  is  herbage  to 
fill  their  udders,  and  create  milk  for  their 
lambs.  Thebirds  hatch  their  young,  when 
new-born  insects  swarm  on  every  side. 
So  that  the  caterer,  whether  it  be  the 
male  or  the  female  parent,  needs  only  to 
alight  on  the  ground,  or  make  a little  ex- 
cursion into  the  air,  and  find  a feast  ready 
dressed  for  the  months  at  home. 

Their  love  to  their  offspring,  while  they 
are  helpless,  is  invincibly  strong ; w hereas 
the  moment  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves it  vauishes  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  The  hen  that  marches  at  the  head 
of  her  little  brood,  would  fly  at  a mastiff 
in  their  defence  ; yet  within  a few  weeks, 
she  leaves  them  to  the  wide  world,  and 
does  not  even  know  theta  any  more. 

If  the  Cod  of  Israel  inspired  Bezaieel 
and  Abolish  with  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  the  Cod 
of  nature  lias  nut  been  wanting,  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
skill  with  which  they  erect  their  houses, 
and  adjust  their  aparlmtms  is  inimitable. 
Hie  caution  with  which  they  hide  their 
abodes  hum  the  searching  eve,  or  in- 
truding hand,  is  admirable.  No  general, 
though  fruitful  in  expedients,  could  build 
to  commodious  a lodgment.  Give  the 
most  celebrated  artificer  the  same  materi- 
als, which  these  weak  and  unexperienced 
creatures  use.  Let  a Jones  or  a Ptmoivre 
have  only  some  rude  stones  nr  ugly  sticks, 
a few  bitsof  dirt  or  scraps  of  hair,  a luck 
of  wool,  or  a coarse  sprig  of  moss : and 
what  works  could  they  produce?  We  extol 
the  commander,  who  knows  hosv  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  giound;  sshoby  every 


circumstance  embarrasses  lire  fortes  of  his 
enemy,  and  advances  the  success  or  bit 
own.  Does  not  this  praise  belong  to  the 
feathered  leaders;  who  fix  their  pensile 
camp,  on  the  dangerous  branches  that 
wave  aloft  in  the  air,  or  dance  over  the 
stream  ? By  this  means  the  vernal  gale* 
rock  their  cradle,  and  the  murmuring 
waters  lull  the  young,  while  both  concur 
to  terrify  their  enemies,  and  keep  them  at 
a distance.  Some  hide  their  little  house- 
hold from  view,  amidst  the  shelter  of  in- 
tangled  furze.  Others  remove  it  from 
discovery,  in  the  centre  of  a thorny 
thicket.  And  by  one  stratagem  or  ano- 
ther they  are  generally  as  secure,  as  if  they 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  earth. 

If  the  swan  has  large  sweeping  wings,' 
and  a copious  stock  of  feathers,  to  spread 
over  his  callow  young,  the  wren  makes 
up  by  contrivance  what  is  wanting  in  her 
bulk.  Small  as  she  is,  she  will  be  obliged 
to  nurse  up  a very  numerous  issue.  There- 
fore svith  surprising  judgment  she  designs, 
and  with  wonderful  diligence  finishes 
her  nest.  It  is  a neat  oval,  bottomed  and' 
vaulted  over  with  a regular  concave ; 
within  made  soft  with  down,  without 
thatched  svith  moss,  only  a small  aperture 
left  for  her  entrance.  By  this  means  the 
enlivening  heat  of  her  body  is  greatly  in- 
creased during  the.  time  of  incubation. 
And  her  young  no  sooner  burst  the  shell, 
than  they  find  themselves  screened  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  weather,  and  com- 
fortably .reposed,  till  they  gather  strength 
in  the  warmth  of  a bagnio. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  insects,  as  so  many  rude  scraps 
of  creation,  but  if  we  examine  them  with 
attention,  they  will  appear  some  of  the 
most  polished  pieces  of  divine  workman- 
ship. Many  of  than  are  decked  with  the 
■ icliest  finery.  Their  eyes  are  an  assem- 
blage of  microscopes  : the  common  fly, 
for  instance,  who,  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, has  neither  strength  to  resist,  nor  a 
place  of  retreat  to  secure  herself.  For  this 
reason  she  has  need  to  be  very  vigilant, 
and  always  upon  her  guard.  But  her  head 
is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  turn  to  see  what 
passes,  either  behind  or  around  her.  Pro- 
vidence therefore  lias  given  her,  not  barely 
a retina,  hut  more  than  a legion  of  e;  es  : 
insomuch  that  a single  fly  is  supposed  to  be 
mistress  of  no  less  than  eight  thousand. 
By  the  help  of  this  truly  amazing  appa- 
ratus, she  ices  oa  every  side,  with  the 
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utmost  ease  and  speed,  though  without  any 
motion  of  the  eye,  or  flection  of  the  neck. 

The  dress  of  insects  is  a vesture  of  re- 
splendent colours  set  with  an  arrangement 
of  the  brightest  gems.  Their  wings  are 
the  finest  expansion  imaginable,  compared 
to  which  lawn  is  as  coarse  as  sack-cloth. 
The  cases,  which  enclose  their  wings, 
glitter  with  the  finest  varnish,  are  scooped 
into  ornamental  fluting*,  arc  studded  with 
radient  spots,  or  pinked  with  elegant  holes. 
Not  one  but  is  endued  with  weapons  to 
setae  their  prey,  and  dexterity  to  escape 
their  foe,  to  dispatch  the  business  of  their 
station,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their 
condition. 

What  if  the  elephant  is  distinguished  by 
his  huge  proboscis?  The  use  of  this  is  an- 
swered in  these  his  meanest  relations,  by 
theircurious  feelers,  remarkable,  iT  not  for 
their  enormous  size,  yet  for  their  ready 
flexion  and  quick  sensibility.  By  these 
they  explore  their  way  in  the  darkest 
road  : by  tficse  they  discover  and  avoid 
whatever  might  defile  their  neat  apparel, 
•r  endanger  their  tender  lives. 

Every  one  admires  the  majestic  horse. 
With  hosv  rapid  career  does  lie  bound 
along  the  plain  ! Yet  the  grass-hopper 
springs  forward  with  a bound  abundantly 
more  impetuous.  The  ant  too,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  excels  him  both  in 
swiftness  and  strength:  and  svill  climb 
precipices,  which  the  most  courageous 
courser  dares  not  attempt  to  scale.  If  the 
snail  moves  more  slowly,  she  has  however 
no  need  to  go  the  same  way  twice  over: 
because  whenever  she  departs,  wherever 
the  removes,  she  is  always  at  home. 

The  eagle,  it  is  true,  is  privileged  with 
pinions  that  outstrip  the  wind.  Yet  nei- 
ther is  that  poor  outcast,  the  grovelling 
mole,  disregarded  by  Divine  Providence. 
Because  sbe  is  to  dig  her  cell  in  the  earth, 
her  paws  serve  for  a pick-axe  and  spade. 
Her  eye  is  sunk  deep  into  its  socket,  that 
it  may  not  be  hurt  by  her  nigged  situation. 
And  as  it  needs  very  little  light,  she  has  nq 
reason  to  complain  of  her  dark  abode.  So 
that  her  subterranean  habitation,  which 
some  might  call  a dungeon,  yields  her  all 
the  safety  of  a fortified  castle,  and  all  the 
delights  of  a decorated  grot. 

Even  the  spider,  though  abhorred  by 
man,  is  the  care  of  all-sustaining  heaven. 
She  is  to  supjmrt  herself  by  trepanning 
the  wandering  fly.  Suitably  to  her  em- 
ploy, she  has  bags  of  glutinous  tacit  tore. 


From  this  she  spins  a clammy  thread , and 
weaves  it  into  a tenacious  net.  This  she 
spreads  in  the  most  opportune  place.  But 
knowing  her  appearance  would  deter  him 
from  approaching,  she  then  retires  out  of 
sight.  Yet  site  constantly  keeps  within 
distance ; so  as  to  receive  immediate  in- 
telligence when  any  thing  Tails  into  her 
toils,  ready  to  spring  out  in  the  very  in- 
stant, And  it  is  observable,  when  winter 
chills  the  air,  and  no  more  insects  rove 
through  it,  knowing  her  labour  would  be 
in  vain,  she  leaves  her  stand,  and  discon- 
tinues her  work. 

I must  not  forget  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hive.  The  bee*  subsist  as  a regular  com- 
munity. And  their  indulgent  Creator  has 
given  them  all  implements  necessary  either 
for  building  their  combs,  or  composing 
their  honey*.  They  have  each  a portable 
vessel,  in  which  they  bring  home  their 
collected  sweets : and  they  have  the  most 
commodious  store-houses,  wherein  iheyde- 
p asit  them.  They  readily  distinguish  every 
plant,  which  affords  materials  for  their 
business:  and  are  complete  practitioners 
in  the  arts  of  separation  and  refinement. 
They  are  aware  that  the  vernal  bloom  and 
summer  sun  continue  but  for  a season. 
Therefore  they  improve  to  the  utmost 
every  shining  hour,  and  lay  up  a stock 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  state,  till 
their  flowery  harvest  returns. 

If  the  master  of  this  lower  creation  it 
ennnblcd  with  the  (rowers  of  reason,  the 
meanest  classes  of  sensitive  beings,  are 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  instinct:  a sa- 
gacity which  is  neither  derived  from  ob- 
servation, nor  waits  the  finishing  of  expe- 
rience; which  without  a tutor  teaches 
them  all  necessary  skill,  and  enables  them 
without  a pattern  to  perform  every  need- 
ful operation.  And  what  is  more  remark- 
able, it  never  misleads  them,  cither  into 
erroneous  principles,  or  pernicious  prac- 
tices ; nor  ever  fails  them  in  the  most 
nice  and  difficult  of  their-suidertakings. 

I.et  us  step  into  another  element,  and 
just  visit  the  watery  world.  There  is  not 
qne  among  the  innumerable  myriads,  that 
swim  the  boundless  ocean,  but  is  watched 
over  by  the  sovereign  eye,  and  supported 
by  his  Almighty  hand.  He  has  conde- 
scended even  to  beautify  them.  He  hat 
given  the  most  exact  proportion  to  their 
shape,  the  gayest  colours  to  their  skin,  and 
a polished  surface  to  their  scales.  The 
eyes  of  some  are  surrounded  with  a scarlet 
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circle:  like  back  of  others  diversified  with 
crimson  ruins.  View  diem  when  the)’ 
"lance  along  the  stream,  or  wlien  they  are 
fresh  from  their  native  brine,  (hr  silver  is 
not  more  bright,  nor  the  rainbow  more 
glowing  than  their  vivid,  glossy  hues. 

But  as  they  base  neither  hands  nor  feet, 
how  can  they  help  them  elves,  or  escape 
their  enemies?  By  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  ornamental  furniture  uf  fin..  These 
when  cvpanrler],  like  masts  above,  and 
ballasts  below,  poise  their  flouting  bodies, 
and  keep  them  steadily  upright.  They 
are  likew  ise  greatly  assisted  by  the  flexibi- 
lity  and  vigorous  aelivity  of  their  tails: 
with  which  they  shoot  through  the  paths 
of  the  sea,  swifter  than  a vessel  with  all  its 
sails.  But  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
exquisite  contrivance  and  delicate  forma- 
tion of  their  gills;  by  which  they  are  ac- 
commodated, even  in  that  dense  medium, 
with  the  benehtsof  respiration ! A piece  of 
mechanism  this,  indulged  to  the  meanest 
of  the  fry:  yet  infinitely  surpassing,  in  the 
fineness  of  its  structure  ami  operation, 
whatever  is  curious  in  the  works  of  art,  or 
commodious  in  the  palaces  of  princes. 

f 6.  ObscntUions  on  Me  dijfrrrnct  hitmen 
things  natural  and  aitifiual. 

If  we  examine  the  finest  needle  by  die 
microscope,  the  point  of  it  appears  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  aud  its  figure 
neither  round  nor  flat,  but  irregular  and 
unequal.  And  the  surface,  however  smooth 
and  bright  it  may  seem  to  the  naked  eye, 
is  then  seen  lull  ol  raggcducss,  holes,  and 
scratches,  like  an  iion  bar  fioiu  the  forge. 
But  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  sting 
of  a bee,  and  it  appears  to  bate  in  every 
part  a polish  most  amusingly  beautiful, 
without  the  least  (law,  or  inequality,  ami 
ends  in  a point  too  line  to  be  discerned  by 
any  glass  whatever;  and  yet  this  is  only 
the  outward  sheath  of  far  more  exquisite 
instruments. 

A small  piece  of  the  finest  fawn,  from 
the  distance  and  holes  between  its  threads, 
appears  like  a lattice  or  hurdle.  And 
the  threads  themselves  seem  coarser  than 
the  yarn  wherewith  ropes  are  made  for 
anchor  s.  I ine  Brussels  lace  w ill  look  as 
if  it  were  made  of  a thick,  rough,  uneven 
hair-line,  iiitwistedor  clotted  together  in  a 
very  aokward  aud  unartful  manner.  But 
a silkworm's  nth  on  the  nicest  examina- 
tion, appears  peifrrlly  smooth  aud  shining, 
and.as  much  finci  than  any  spinster  in  the 


world  can  make,  as  the  smallest  twine  i* 
than  the  thickest  cable.  A pot)  of  this  srfk 
winds  into  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yards. 
And  as  it  is  two  threads  twisted  together 
all  the  length,  so  it  really  contains  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  aud  sixty;  and 
yet  weighs  but  two  grains  and  an  half. 
VVh.it  an  exquisite  fineness!  and  yet  this  is 
nothing  to  the  silk  that  issued  from  the 
worm's  mouth  when  newly  hatched. 

The  smallest  dot  which  can  be  made 
with  a pen,  appears  through  a glass,  a vast 
irregular  spot,  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven 
about  all  its  edges.  The  finest  writing 
(such  as  the  laird's  Prayer  in  the  compass 
ol  a silver  penny)  seems  as  shapeless  and 
uncouth  as  if  wrote  in  Runic  characters. 
But  the  -pecks  of  moths,  beetles,  Hits,  and 
other  insects,  arc  most  accurately  circular: 
ami  all  the  lines  and  marks  about  them  are 
drawn  to  the  utmost  possibility  of  exact- 
ness. 

Our  finest  miniature  paintings  appear 
before  a microscope,  as  mere  daubings, 
plaisteredon  with  a trowel.  Our  smoothest 
polishings  are  shown  to  he  mere  roughness, 
lull  of  gaps  awl  flaws.  Thus  do  the  works 
of  art  sink,  upon  an  accurate  examination. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nearer  we  examine 
the  works  of  nature,  even  in  tlie  least  and 
■leanest  of  her  productions,  the  more  we 
arc  convinced,  nothing  is  to  he  found 
there  hut  beauty  and  perfection.  View  the 
uimberless  species  ol  insects,  what  exact- 
ness and  symmetry  shall  we  find  in  all 
their  organs ! What  a profusion  ol  colour- 
ing, azure,  green,  Vermillion;  what  fringe 
and  embroidery  on  every  part ! How  high 
the  finishing,  how  inimitable  the  polish  we 
every  where  behold  ! Yea,  view  the  ani- 
malcule, invisible  to  the  naked  ere,  those 
breathing  atoms  so  small,  they  are  almost 
all  workmanship:  in  them  too  we  discover 
the  same  multiplicity  of  parts,  diversity 
or  figures,  and  variety  of  motions,  as  in 
the  largest  animals.  How  amazingly  cu- 
rious must  the  internal  structure  of  these 
creatures  he!  how  minute  the  bones, 
joints,  muscles,  and  tendons ! how  exqui- 
sitely delicate  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves  ! 
what  multitudes  of  vessels  and  circulations 
■mist  he  contained  in  this  narrow  com- 
pass ! and  yet  alt  have  sidlicicnt  room  for 
their  several  offices,  without  nitci  leriiig 
with  each  oilier! 

The  same  regularity  and  beauty  it 
found  in  vegetables.  Every  stalk,  hud, 
flower,  and  seed,  display s a figure,  a pro 
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portion,  an  harmony,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art.  There  is  not  a weed  whose  every  leaf 
does  not  shew  a multiplicity  of  pores  and 
'cisels  curiously  disposed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  juices,  to  support  and  nourish  it, 
and  which  is  not  adorned  with  innume- 
rable graces  to  embellish  it. 

But  some  may  ask,  to  tv  hat  purpose  has 
nature  bestowed  so  much  expence  on  so 
insignificant  creatures?  I answer,  this 
very  thing  proves  they  are  nut  so  insignifi- 
cant, as  we  fondly  suppose.  This  beauty 
is  given  them  either  for  their  own  sake, 
that  they  themselves  may  be  delighted 
with  it,  or  for  ours,  that  we  may  observe 
in  them  the  amazing  power  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  If  the  former,  they  are  of 
consequence  in  the  account  of  their  Maker, 
and  therefore  deserve  our  regard.  If  the 
latter,  then  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  lake 
notice  of,  and  admire  them. 

In  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a picture, 
in  which  are  displayed  the  perfections  of 
the  Deity.  It  shews  not  only  his  existence, 
but  bis  unity,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his 
independence,  his  goodness.  His  unity 
appears  in  the  harmony  wc  cannot  blit  see 
iu  all  the  parts  of  nature;  in  that  one  sim- 
ple end  to  which  they  :ue  directed,  and 
the  conformity  of  all  the  means  thereto. 
On  every  side  we  discern  either  simple 
elements  or  compound  bodies,  which  have 
all  different  actions  and  offices.  What  the 
fire  inflames,  the  water  quenches : what 
one  wind  freezes,  another  thaws.  But 
these  and  a thousand  other  operations,  so 
seemingly  repugnant  to  each  other,  do  ne- 
vertheless all  concur,  iu  a wonderful  man- 
ner, to  produce  one  effect.  And  all  are  so 
necessary  to  I lie  main  design,  that  were  the 
agency  of  any  ouc  destroyed,  an  interrup- 
tion of  tlie  order  and  harmony  of  the  crea- 
tion must  immediately  ensue. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  wind  to  be 
taken  away,  and  all  society  is  in  the  ut- 
most disorder.  Navigation  is  at  a stand, 
and  all  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
destroyed.  On  the  other  baud  the  vapours 
raised  from  the  sea  would  remain  sus- 
pended, just  where  they  rose.  Conse- 
quently we  should  he  deprived  of  that 
uselul  covering  the  clouds,  which  now 
re  ret  ns  us  from  the  scorching  heat : yea, 
ami  of  the  fruitful  rains.  So  our  land 
would  be  parched  up,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  wither,  animals  die,  through  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  all  nature  languish  and 
droop.  All  the  parts  of  nature  there  arc 


were  constituted  for  the  assistance  of  each 
other,  and  all  undeniably  prove  tire  unity 
of  their  Omniscient  Creator. 

His  power  appears  iu  the  whole  frame 
of  creation,  and  hit  wisdom  in  cvcryparl 
of  it.  His  independence  is  pointed  out 
in  (lie  inexhaustible  variety  of  beasts, 
birds,  fishes  and  insects;  and  his  good- 
ness, in  taking  care  of  every  otic  of  these, 
opining  his  hand , and  fitting  all  things 
tiring  with  pleiiteousmss. 

Every  thing  is  calculated  by  Divine 
Wisdom,  to  make  us  sviser  and  better. 
And  (bis  is  the  . substance  of  true  philuso- 
pliy.  We  cannot  know  much.  In  vatu 
docs  our  shallow  reason  attempt  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Almighty.  His  ways 
are  past  finding  out.  The  eye  of  a little 
svorm  is  a subject  capable  of  exhausting 
all  our  boasted  s|>eculations.  But  we  may 
love  much.  Ami  herein  we  may  be  assist- 
ed by  contemplating,  the  wonders  of  his 
creation.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  laid 
the  highest  claim  to  this  tribute  of  our 
love,  hy  the  care  he  has  taken  to  manifest 
his  goodness  iu  the  most  conspicuous  man- 
ner, while  at  the  same  time  lie  has  con- 
cealed from  us  the  most'  curious  particu- 
lars, with  regard  to  the  essences  and  struc- 
ture of  his  works.  And  to  this  our  igno- 
rance it  is  owing,  that  we  fancy  so  many 
things  to  be  Useless  in  the  creation.  But  a 
deep  sense  of  bis  gooducss  w ill  satisfy  all 
our  doubts,  and  resolve  all  our  scruples.  . 

07.  Considerations  on  the  Mature  tj  Man. 

Near  6000  years  are  elapsed  since  tlie 
creation.  At  first  there  were  only  two 
human  beings.  When  the  flood  came 
upon  the  earth,  which  was  1 fjAtj  years 
front  the  beginning  of  time,  these  two  had 
increased,  according  lo  a moderate  compu- 
tation, to  the  number  of  10,737,118,440 
persons.  From  Noah  and  Ins  family  are 
sprung  the  present  race  of  men,  and  are 
generally  supposed  tu  be  only  about 
358,000,000  persons. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  number  to  the 
nature  of  reasonable  beings,  sve  shall  find 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  o!  Gad 
displayed  iu  the  structure  of  the  human 
body, as  well  as  in  the  all-directing  mind. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Ices  adorned,  but 
mote  solid  parts,  those  wbicb  support, 
and  which  contain  lire  rest.  First,  you  have 
a system  of  bones,  cast  in  a variety  of 
moulds,  in  a variety  of  sixes : ill  strong, 
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that  they  may  bear  up  the  machine,  yet 
light,  that  they  may  not  weigh  us  down : 
bored  with  an  inward  cavity  to  contain 
the  moistening  marrow,  and  perforated 
with  fine  ducts,  to  admit  the  nourishing 
vessels.  Insensible  themselves,  they  are 
covered  with  a membrane,  exquisitely  sen- 
■ible,  which  warns  them  of,  and  secures 
•hem  from  the  annoyance  of  any  hurtful 
friction  : and  also  preserves  the  muscles 
from  being  fretted  in  their  action,  bv  the 
bard  and  rough  substance  of  the  bone. 
They  are  largest  at  the  extremities,  that 
they  may  be  joined  more  firmly,  and  not 
■o  easily  dislocated.  The  manner  of  their 
articulation  is  truly  admirable,  and  re- 
markably various : yet  never  varied  with- 
out demonstrating  some  wise  design,  and 
answering  some  valuable  end.  Frequently 
when  two  are  united,  the  one  is  nicely 
rounded  and  capped  with  a smooth  sub- 
stance ; the  other  is  scooped  into  an  hol- 
low of  the  same  dimensions  to  receive  it. 
And  both  are  lubricated  with  an  unctuous 
fluid,  to  facilitate  the  rotation. 

The  feet  compose  the  firmest  pedestal, 
infinitely  beyond  all  that  statuary  can  ac- 
complish ; capable  of  altering  its  form, 
and  extending  its  Vie,  as  different  circum- 
stances require.  They  likewise  contain  a 
set  of  the  nicest  springs,  which  help  to 
place  the  body  in  a variety  of  attitudes, 
and  qualify  it  for  a multiplicity  of  motions. 
The  undermost  part  of  the  heel,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  sole,  are  shod  with  a lough 
insensible  substance:  a kind  of  natural 
•andal  which  never  wears  out,  never  wants 
repair:  and  which  prevents  an  undue  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  by  the  weight  of  the 
body.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  like  stately 
columns,  so  articulated  that  they  are  com- 
modious for  walking,  and  yet  do  not  ob- 
struct the  easy  posture  of  sitting.  Tlie 
legs  swell  out  towards  the  top  with  a gen- 
teel projection,  and  are  neatly  wrought  oil' 
towards  the  bottom  : a variation  which 
lessens  their  bulk,  while  it  increases  their 
beauty. 

The  ribs,  turned  into  a regular  arch, 
are  gently  moveable,  for  the  act  of  respi- 
ration. They  form  a safe  lodgement  for 
the  lungs  and  heart,  some  or  the  most  im- 
portant organs  of  life.  The  back  bone  is 
designed,  not  only  to  strengthen  the  body, 
and  sustain  its  most  capacious  store-rooms, 
but  also  to  bring  down  the  continuation  of 
the  brain,  usually  termed  the  spinal  mar* 
row.  It  both  conveys  and  guards  tins  sil- 


ver cord,  as  Solomon  terms  it,  ami  by 
commodious  outlets  transmits  it  to  all 
parts.  Had  it  been  ouly  strait  and  hollow 
it  might  base  served  these  purposes.  But 
then  the  loins  must  hare  been  inflexible  : 
to  avoid  which,  it  consists  of  very  short 
bones  knit  together  by  cartilages.  This 
peculiarity  of  structure  gives  it  the  pliancy 
of  an  osier,  with  the  firmness  of  an  oak. 
By  this  means  it  is  capable  of  various  in- 
flections, without  bruising  the  soft  marrow, 
or  diminishing  that  strength  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  all  the  upper  stories. 
Such  a formation  in  any  other  of  the  solids, 
must  have  occasioned  great  inconvenience. 
Here  it  is  unspeakably  useful,  a master- 
piece of  creating  skill. 

The  arms  are  exactly  proportioned  to 
each  other,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
the  structure.  These  being  the  guards 
that  defend,  and  the  ministers  that  serve 
the  whole  body,  are  fitted  for  the  most 
diversified  and  extensive  operations;  firm 
with  bone,  yet  not  weighty  with  flesh,  and 
capable  or  performing  ail  useful  motions. 
They  bend  inwards  and  turn  outwards : 
they  move  upwards  or  downwards.  They 
wheel  about  in  whatever  direction  we 
please.  To  these  are  added  the  hands,  ter- 
minated by  the  fingers,  not  of  the  same 
length,  nor  of  equal  bigness,  but  in  both 
respects  dilferenl,  which  gives  the  more 
beauty,  and  lar  greater  usefulness.  Were 
they  all  flesh,  they  would  be  weak  ; were 
they  oue  entire  bone,  they  would  be  ut- 
terly inflexible : but  consisting  or  various 
little  hones  and  muscles,  what  shape  can 
they  not  assume  ? Being  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  arm,  the  sphere  of  their  action  is  ex- 
ceedingly enlarged.  Their  extremities  ar 
an  assemblage  of  fine  tendinous  fibres, 
acutely  sensible : which  notwithstanding 
are  destined  to  almost  incessant  employ, 
and  frequently  among  nigged  objects^  For 
this  reason  they  are  overlaid  with  nails, 
which  preserve  them  from  any  painful  im- 
pressions. 

In  the  land  we  have  a case  or  the  finest 
instruments.  To  those  we  owe  those  beau- 
tiful statues,  this  melodious  trumpet.  By 
the  strengtli  of  the  band  the  tallest  firs 
fall,  and  the  largest  oaks  descend  from  the 
mountains.  Fashioned  by  the  hand  they 
are  a floating  warehouse,  and  carry  the 
productions  of  art  and  nature  from  Bri- 
tain tojapan. 

The  hand  is  the  original  and  universal 
sceptre,  svbich  not  only  represents,  but 
ascertains 
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ascertains  our  dominion  overall  (he  ele-  small  canals,  visit  every  street,'  yea,  every 
meats  and  over  every  creature.  Thfaugh  apartment  in  the  vital  city.  These  being 
wc  have  not  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  Wide  at  first,  and  growing  narrower  and 
swiftness  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  quick  hammer,  check  the  rapidity  of  the  blood, 
scent  of  the  spaniel,  yet  directed  by  the  This  thrown  from  the  heart,  dilatcsthear- 
understanding,  and  enabled  by  the  hand,  t erics,  and  their  Own  elastic  force  contracts 
we  can  as  it  were  make  them  all  our  own.  them:  by  which  means  they  vilerateagainst 
These  short  hands  have  found  a way  tope-  the  finger,  and  much  assist  both  in  the  dis- 
netrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  touch  covery  and  cure  of  diseases.  The  larger 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  feeble  hands  arteries,  wherever  the  blood  is  flirted  to 
can  manage  the  wings  or  the  wind,  arm  bend,  arc  situate  on  the  bending  side;  lest 
themselves  svith  the  violence  of  fire,  and  being  stretched  to  au  improper  length,  the 
press  into  their  service  the  forcible  impe-  circulation  should  be  retarded.  They  are 
luositv  of  water.  Host  greatly  then  are  not,  like  several  of  the  veins,  near  the  sur- 
we  indebted  to  our  wise  Creator,  for  face,  but  placed  at  a proper  depth.  And 
this  distinguishing,  this  invaluable  mem-  hereby  they  are  more  secure  from  external 
her.  injuries.  In  those  parts  which  are  most 

Above  all  is  the  head,  for  the  residence  liable  to  pressure;  an  admirable  expedient 
of  the  brain,  ample  to  receive,  and  firm  takes  place.  The  arteries  inosculate  with 
to  defend  it.  It  has  a communication  with  each  other:  breaking  intoa  new  track,  they 
all,  even  the  remotest  parts;  has  outlets  fetch  a little  circuit,  and  afterwards  re~ 
for  dispatching  Couriers  to  all  quarters,  turn  into  the  main  road.  So  that  if  any 
and  avenues  for  receiving  speedy  intelli-  thing  block  up  or  straiten  the  direct  pas- 
gence,  on  all  needful  occasions.  It  has  sage,  the  current  by  diverting  to  this  new 
lodgements  wherein  to  post  centiuels,  lor  channel,  eludes  the  impediment;  flows oiij 
various  offices : to  expedite  whose  opera-  and  soon  regains  its  wonted  course, 
lions  the  whole  turns  on  a curious  pivot,  The  veins  receive  the  bltfod  from  thear- 
uicely  contrived  to  alTurd  the  largest  and  teries,  and  rt-eonvey  it  to  the  heart.  The 
freest  circumvolutions.  pressure  of  the  blood  is  not  near  so  forcible 

This  is  screened  from  heat,  defended  in  these  as  in  the  arteries.  Therefore  tlteir 
from  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  beautified  texture  is  considerably  lighter.  Such  ail 
by  the  hair  : a decoration  so  delicate,  as  exact  (economist  is  nature,  amidst  all  her 
no  art  can  supply,  so  perfectly  light,  as  no  liberality  ! In  many  of  these  canals,  the 
way  to  encumber  (he  wearer.  current,  though  widening  continually,  is 

While  other  animals  are  prone  in  their  obliged  to  push  its  way  against  the  perpen- 
aspecc,  the  attitude  of  man  is  eftet,  which  dicular:  hereby  it  is  exposed  to  the  dan- 
is  by  far  the  most  graceful,  and  bespeaks  gtr  of  falling  back  and  overloading  the 
superiority.  It  is  by  far  the  most  com-  vessels.  Toprevem  (his,  valves  are  intcr- 
modious,  for  prosecution  of  all  our  exlrn-  posed  at  proper  distances,  which  arc  no 
sive  designs.  It  is  likewise  safest,  lessex-  hindrance  lo  the  regular  passage,  but  pre- 
pused  to  dangers,  and  better  contrived  to  vent  the  reflux,  and  facilitate  the  passage 
repel  or  avoid  them.  Does  it  not  also  re-  of  the  blood  to  the  grand  receptacle.  But 
mind  us  of  our  noble  original,  and  our  these  valves  are  only  where  the  blood  is 
sublime  end  ? Our  original,  Which  was  the  constrained  lo  climb:  where  the  ascent 
breath  of  the  Almighty  ; our  end,  which  ceases,  they  cease  also, 
was  the  enjoyment  of  him  m glory?  ■ Here  are  glands  to  filtrate  the  passing 
Tims  much  for  the  rafters  and  beams  of  fluids,  each  of  which  is  an  assemblage  of 
the  house.  Let  us  now  survey  the  lodg-  vessels,  complicated  with  seeming  confu- 
ings  within.  Here  are  ligaments,  a tough  si  on,  but  with  perfect  regularity.  Each 
and  strong  arrangement  of  fibres,  to  unite  forms  a secretion  far  mure  curious  than  the 
the  several  parts,  and  render  svhat  would  most  admired  operations  of  chemistry* 
otherwise  be  an  unss  ieldy  jumble,  a well-  Muscles,  composed  of  the  finest  fibres,  ytt 
compacted  and  self-uiauageable  system:  endued  svith  incredible  strength,  fashioned 
membranes,  thin  and  flexile  tunicles,  to  altera  variety  of  patterns,  but  all  in  (he 
ittwrap  the  fleshy  parts,  to  connect  some  highest  taste  for  elegance  and  conveniency. 
and  form  a separation  between  others  : ar-  These  are  the  instruments  of  motion,  ami 
teries,  the  rivers  of  our  little  world,  that  at  the  command  of  the  will,  execute  their 
ttrikuig  out  as  they  go,  into  numberless  functions  quick  as  lightning : nerves,  sura 
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juisingly  minute,  which  set  the  muscles 
ill  work,  diffuse  the  power  of  sensation 
through  thebody,  and  upon  any  impression 
from  without,  give  all  needful  intelligence 
to  the  soul : Vesicles,  distended  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  in  some  places  compose 
a soft  cushion;  as  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
whose  large  muscles,  mixt  with  fat,  are 
of  singular  service  to  those  important  bones. 
This  Hanks  and  fortifies  them,  like  a 
strong  bastion,  supports  and  cherishes 
them  like  a soft  pillow.  In  other  places 
they  fill  up  the  vacuities,  jnd  smooth  the 
inetpiaiilies  of  the  flesh.  Inwardly  they 
supply  the  machine  for  motion;  outsvard- 
iy  they  render  it  smooth  and  graceful. 

The  skin,  like  a curious  surlout,  covers 
the  whole,  formed  or  the  most  delicate 
net-work,  whose  meshes  are  minute,  and 
whose  threads  are  multiplied,  even  to  a 
prodigy  ; the  meshes  are  so  minute,  that 
nothing  passes  them,  which  is  discernible 
by  the  eye;  though  they  discharge  ever)’ 
moment  myriads  and  myriads  oi  super- 
fluous incumbrances.  Die  threads  arc  so 
multiplied,  that  neither  the  |>uint  of  the 
smallest  needle,  nor  the  infinitely  finer 
lance  of  a gnat,  can  pierce  any  part  without 
drawing  blood,  and  causing  an  uneasy 
serration.  Consequently,  without  wound- 
ing by  so  small  a puncture,  bolii  a nerve 
and  a vein ! 

But  a course  of  incessant  action  must 
exhaust  the  solids  and  waste  the  fluids,  at.d 
unless  both  are  projierly  recruited,  in  a 
short  time  destroy  the  machine.  For  this 
reason  it  is  funiished  with  the  organs,  and 
endued  with  the  powers  of  nutrition . 
teeth,  the  foremost,  thin  and  sharp,  to 
bite  asunder  the  food ; the  hinderiuost, 
broad  and  strong,  indented  with  small 
cavities,  the  better  to  grind  in  pieces  what 
is  transmitted  to  them.  But  in  children 
the  formation  of  teeth  is  postponed  till 
they  have  occasion  for  them. 

Were  the  teeth,  like  other  hones,  cover- 
ed with  the  periosteum,  chewing  would 
give  much  pain.  Were  they  quite  naked, 
they  would  soon  decay  anil  perish.  To 
guard  against  them  both,  they  are  over- 
laid with  a neat  enamel,  harder  than  the 
bone  itself,  which  gives  no  paitiinchewiiig, 
and  yet  secures  them  from  various  injuries. 

The  lips  prevent  the  food  front  slipping 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  assisted  by  the 
tongue,  return  it  to  the  grinders.  While 
they  do  this  in  concert  with  the  cheeks, 
they  squeeze  a thin  liquor  from  the  adja- 


cent glands.  This  moistens  lice  food  and 
prepares  it  for  digestion.  When  the  mouth 
is  inactive  these  are  nearly  closed ; but 
when  wespeak  or  eat,  their  moisture  being 
then  necessary,  is  exprest  as  need  requires. 

But  the  food  could  not  descend  merely 
hy  its  own  weight,  through  a narrow  and 
clammy  passage  into  the  stomach.  There- 
fore to  effect  this,  muscles  both  strait  and 
cimtlarare  provided.  The  former  inlarg: 
the  cavity,  and  give  an  easy  admittance. 
The  latter,  closing  behind  the  descending 
aliment,  press  it  downward.  But  before 
the  fitod  enters  die  gullet,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity pass  over  the  orifice  of  the  wind- 
pipe; whence  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
upon  the  lungs,  which  might  occasion  in- 
stant death.  To  obviate  this,  a moveable 
lid  is  placed,  which  whrn  the  smallest 
particle  advances,  is  pulled  down  and  shut 
close,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed,  U let 
loose  and  stands  open.  Thus  the  important 
pass  is  always  made  sure  against  any  nox- 
ious approaches ; yet  always  left  free  for 
the  air,  and  open  for  respiration. 

The  food  descending  into  the  stomach, 
is  not  yet  ready  for  the  bowels.  Therefore 
that  great  receiver  is  strong  to  bear,  and 
proper  to  detain  it,  till  it  is  wrought  into 
the  smoothest  pulp  imaginable.  From 
hence  it  is  discharged  by  a gentle  foice, 
and  passes  gradually  into  the  intestines. 

Near  the  entrance  waits  the  gall  blad- 
der, ready  to  |>our  its  salutary  juice  upon 
the  aliment,  which  dissolves  any  tiling 
viscid,  scuurs  the  intestines,  and  keeps  all 
the  line  apertures  clear.  This  bag,  as  the 
stomach  fills,  is  prest  thereby,  and  then 
only  discharges  its  contents.  It  is  also 
furnished  with  a valve  of  a very  peculiar, 
namely,  of  a spiral  form  : through  which 
the  detersive  liquid  cannot  hastily  pour, 
but  must  gently  ooze.  Admirable  con- 
struction! which,  without  any  care  of  ours, 
gives  the  needful  supply,  and  no  more. 

The  nutriment  then  pursues  its  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  intestines:  which 
by  a wornilike  motion  protrude  it  and 
force  iu  small  particles  into  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels. These  are  a series  of  the  finest  strain- 
ers, ranged  in  countless  multitudes  all 
along  the  sides  or  the  winding  passage. 
Had  this  been  strajt  or  short,  the  food 
could  not  have  resigned  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  its  nourishing  particles.  Therefore 
it  is  artfully  convolved  and  greatly  extend- 
ed, that  whatever  passes  may  be  sifted 
thoroughly.  As  the  aliment  proceeds,  it  is 
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more  and  more  drained  of  its  nutricious 
juices.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  would 
become  hard,  and  pain  the  tender  parts, 
but  that  glands  are  posted  in  proper  places 
to  discharge  a lubricated  fluid.  These  arc 
smaller  or  leaver  near  the  stomach,  because 
there  the  aliment  is  moist  enough:  where- 
as in  the  bosvels  remote  from  the  stomach, 
they  arc  either  multiplied  or  enlarged. 

The  chyle  drawn  oil’  by  the  lacteal*  is 
carried  through  millions  of  ducts,  too  line 
even  fur  the  microscope  to  discover.  To 
this  it  is  owiug  that  nothing  enters  the 
blood,  but  what  is  capable  of  passing 
through  the  finest  vessels.  It  is  then  lodged 
in  several  commodious  cells  (the  glands  of 
the  me  semen  { and  there  mixt  svitli  a thin 
diluting  lymph,  tvhich  makes  it  more  apt 
to  flosv.  Hence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon receptacle,  amt  mounts  through  a per- 
pendicular tube  iulu  the  last  subclavian  vein. 
This  tube  lies  contiguous  to  the  great  ar- 
Ury,  whose  strong  pul, at  ion  drives  on  the 
fluid,  and  enables  it  to  ascend  and  unload 
its  treasure,  at  the  very  door  of  the  heart. 
Cut  the  chyle  is  as  yet  in  too  crude  a 
state  to  be  lit  for  the  animal  functions. 
Therefore  it  is  thrown  into  the  lungs.  In  (lie 
spungy  cells  of  this  amazing  laboratory,  it 
mixes  with  the  external  air,  and  its  whole 
substance  is  made  moresiuoolh  ansi  uniform. 
Thus  improved  it  enters  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  a strong,  active,  indclatigable 
muscle.  The  large  muscles  of  the  arm  or 
of  the  thigh  are  soon  wearied:  a day's  la- 
bour, or  a day’s  journey,  exhausts  their 
strength.  But  the  heart  toils  svhole  weeks, 
whole  months,  nay  years,  unwearied : is 
equally  a stranger  to  intermission  and  fa- 
tigue. Impelled  by  this,  part  of  the  blood 
shoots  upward  to  the  head;  part  rolls 
through  the  whole  body. 

But  how  shall  a stream  divided  into  my- 
riads of  channels,  be  brought  back  to  its 
source?  Should  any  }>ortion  or  it  be  un- 
able to  return,  putrefaction,  if  nut  death, 
must  ensue.  Therefore  theall-wise  Crea- 
tor has  connected  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  with  the  beginning  of  the  veins: 
so  that  the  same  force  which  darts  the 
blood  tfirough  the  former,  helps  to  drive 
it  through  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  re  con- 
ducted to  the  great  cistern,  and  there 
played  olf  afresh. 

Where  two  opposite  currents  would  be 
ru  danger  of  clashing,  where  the  streams 
from  the  vena  cava  and  vena  asecudeus 
coincide,  a fibrous  excrescence  interposes, 


which  like  a projecting  pier,  breaks  the 
stroke  of  each,  and  throws  both  into  their 
proper  receptacle.  Where  the  motion  is 
to  he  speedy,  the  channels  either  foibear 
to  svind  (as  in  the  great  artery,  which  de- 
scends to  the  feet)  or  lessen  in  their  dimen- 
sions, as  in  every  interval  between  all  the 
ramifications.  When  the  progress  is  to 
be  retarded,  the  tubes  are  variously  con- 
volved, or  theirdiameter  contracted.  Thus 
guarded,  the  living  flood ncverdiscoutinucs 
its  course,  but  night  and  day,  whether  svo 
sleep  or  wake,  still  perseveres  to  run  brisk- 
ly through  the  arteries,  and  return  softly 
through  the  veins. 

Cut  farther.  The  great  Creator  has 
made  us  an  invaluable  present  of  the 
senses,  to  be  i lie  inlets  of  iiuuiuicrable 
pleasures,  and  the  means  of  the  mod  valu- 
able advantages. 

The  eye,  in  its  elevated  station,  com- 
m mds  the  ttio-t  enlarged  prospects.  Con- 
sisting only  of  fluids  included  within  coats, 
it  shews  us  all  the  graces  and  glories  oi' 
nature.  How  wonderful,  that  an  image 
of  the  hugest  mountains,  and  the  widest 
landscapes  should  enter  the  small  pupil  I 
that  the  rays  or  light  should  paint  on  the 
optic  nerve,  paint  in  an  iustaut  of  time, 
paint  in  their  truest  colours  and  exactest  li- 
neaments, every  species  of  external  objects  I 

The  eye  ii  so  tender,  that  the  slightest 
touch  might  injure  its  delicate  home.  It 
is  guarded  theiclore  with  a peculiar  care, 
intrenched  deep  and  bai  ricadoed  round  w ith 
bones.  As  the  smallest  fly  might  incom- 
mode its  polished  surlace,  it  is  farther  pro- 
tected by  two  substantial  cunaius.  In  sleep, 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  sense, 
but  a necessity  to  guard  the  organ,  these 
Curtains  close  of  their  own  accord.  Ac 
any  time  they  fly  together  as  quick  as 
thought.  They  are  lined  with  an  ex- 
tremely fine  sponge,  moist  with  its  own 
dew.  Its  bristly  palisades  keep  nut  the 
least  mote,  and  moderate  the  twiT strung 
impressions  or  the  light. 

As  ill  our  waking  hours  wc  have  almost 
incessant  need  lorfftlicse  little  orb,,  ti.ty 
run  upon  the  finest  castors,  rolling  every 
way  with  the  litmus;  ease:  winch  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  flexibility  of  the  neck, 
renders  out  twoeyes  as  useh.la,a  tboasand. 

The  ear  consists  of  .id  outward  porch 
and  inner  rooms.  The  parch,  xowew bat 
prominent  bum  the  head,  is  ul  aca.lda 
ghioos  snbsijticc,  coveted  with  li^'.i  incut - 
brants,  and  wrought  into  iinuoua  casi  i ,. 
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These,  like  circling  hills,  collect  the  wan- 
dering undulations  of  the  air,  and  transmit 
them  with  a vigorous  impulse,  to  the  finely 
stretched  membrane  of  the  drum.  This  is 
expanded  upon  a circle  of  bones,  over  a 
polished  reverberating  cavity.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  braces  that  strain  or  relax,  as 
the  sound  is  faint  or  strong.  The  hammer 
and  the  anvil,  the  winding  labyrinth,  aud 
the  sounding  galleries,  these  and  other 
pieces  of  mechanism,  all  instrumental  to 
nearing,  art  inexpressibly  curious. 

Amazingly  exact  must  be  the  tension  of 
the  auditory  nerves,  since  they  answer  the 
smallest  tremors  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
distinguish  their  most  subtle  variations. 
Theselivingchords,  tuned  by  an  Almighty 
hand,  and  spread  through  the  echoing  isles, 
receive  all  the  impressions  of  sound,  and 
propagate  them  to  the  brain.  These  give 
existence  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  the 
still  nobler  charms  of  discourse. 

The  eye  is  useless  amidst  the  gloom  of 
night.  But  the  ear  hears  through  the  dark- 
est medium.  The  eye  is  on  duty  only  in 
our  waking  hours : but  the  ear  is  always 
accessible. 

As  there  are  concussions  of  the  air, 
which  are  discernible  only  by  the  instru- 
ments of  hearing,  so  there  are  odoriferous 
particles  wafted  in  the  air,  which  are  per- 
ceivable only  by  the  smell.  The  nostrils 
are  wide  at  the  bottom,  that  more  effluvia 
may  enter,  narrow  at  the  top,  that,  when 
entered,  they  may  act  more  strongly.  Tlie 
streams  that  exhale  from  fragrant  bodies, 
are  fine  beyond  imagination.  Microscopes 
that  shew  thousands  of  animals  in  a drop 
of  water,  cannot  bring  one  of  these  to  our 
sight.  Yet  so  judiciously  are  the  olfactory 
nets  set,  that  they  catch  the  vanishing  fu- 
gitives. They  imbibe  all  the  roaming 
perfumes  of  spring,  and  make  us  banquet 
even  on  the  invisible  dainties  of  nature. 

Another  capacity  for  pleasure  our  boun- 
tiful Creator  has  bestowed,  by  granting 
us  the  powers  of  taste.  This  is  circum- 
stanced in  a manner  so  benign  ami  wise, 
as  to  be  a standing  plea  for  temperance, 
which  sets  the  finest  edge  on  thetaste,  and 
adds  the  most  poignant  relish  to  its  enjoy- 
ments. 

And  these  senses  are  not  only  so  many 
sources  of  delight,  but  a joint  security  to 
our  health.  They  are  the  inspectors  that 
examine  our  food,  and  enquire  into  the 
properties  of  it.  For  the  discharge  of  this 
office  they  are  excellently  qualified,  and 


most  commodiously  situated.  So  that  no- 
thing can  gain  admission,  till  it  has  put 
their  scrutiny. 

To  all  these,  as  a most  necessary  sup- 
plement, is  added  the  sense  of  Feeling. 
And  how  happily  is  it  tempered  between 
tbe  two  extremes,  neither  loo  acute,  nor 
too  obtuse ! Indeed  all  the  senses  are  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  pre- 
sent state.  Were  they  strained  much 
higher,  they  would  be  avenues  of  anguish, 
were  they  much  relaxt,  they  would  be 
well-nigh  useless. 

The  crowning  gift  which  augments  the 
benefits  accruing  from  all  the  senses,  is 
speech.  Speech  makes  me  a gainer  bytlte 
eyes  and  ears  of  others;  by  their  ideas  and 
observations.  And  what  an  admirable 
instiunieut  for  articulating  the  voice,  and 
modifying  it  into  speech,  is  the  tongue? 
This  litttle  collection  of  muscular  fibres, 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  Creator,  is  the 
artificer  of  our  words.  By  this”  we  com- 
municate the  secrets  of  our  breasts,  and 
make  our  very  thoughts  audible.  This 
likewise  is  the  efficient  cause  of  music;  it 
is  soft  as  the  lute,  or  shrill  as  the  trumpet. 
As  (he  longue  requires  an  easy  play,  it  is 
lodged  in  an  ample  cavity.  It  moves  un- 
der a concave  roof,  which  gives  addition- 
al vigour  to  the  voice,  as  the  shell  of  a 
violin  to  the  sound  of  the  strings. 

Wonderfully  wise  is  the  regulation  of 
voluntary  aud  involuntary  motions.  The 
will  in  some  cases  has  no  power;  in  others 
she  is  an  absolute  sovereign.  If  she  com- 
mand, the  arm  is  stretched,  the  hand 
dosed.  How  easily,  how  jHinctually  are 
her  orders  obeyed ! — To  turn  the  screw,  or 
w ork  the  lever,  is  laborious  and  wearisome. 
But  we  work  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  with 
all  their  appendant  chambers;  we  advance 
the  leg  svith  the  wlioie  incumbent  body; 
we  rise,  we  spring  from  the  ground,  aud 
though  so  great  a weight  is  raised,  we 
meet  with  no  difficulty  or  fatigue. 

That  all  this  should  be  effected  without 
any  toil,  by  a bare  act  of  the  will  is  very 
surprising.  But  that  it  should  be  done, 
even  while  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  is  most 
astonishing ! Who  can  play  a single  tune 
upon  the  spinnet,  without  teaming  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  keys  ? Yet  the  mind  touches 
every  spring  of  the  human  machine,  with 
the  most  masterly  skill,  though  she  knows 
nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  her  instru- 
ment, or  the  process  of  her  operations. 

The 
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The  eve  d a rustic,  who  has  no  notion  writer,  to  its  perfect  ion  without  a possi- 
of  optics,  or  any  of  its  laws,  shall  lengthen  bility  of  ever  arriving  at  it,  seems  to  me 
and  shorten  its  axis,  dilate  and  contract  to  carry  a great  weight  with  it  for  the  im- 
its  pupil,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  mortality  thereof.  How  can  it  enter  into 
with  the  utmost  propriety:  exactly  adapt-  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which 
ing  itself  to  the  particular  distance  of  ob-  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections, 
jects,  and  the  different  degrees  of  light,  and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all 
By  this  means  it  performs  some  or  the  most  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing  al- 
curious  experiments  in  the  Newioniau  phi-  must  as  soon  as  it  is  created?  Arc  such 
losophy,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  abilities  made  for  no  purpose?  A bntte 
the  science,  or  consciousness  of  its  osvu  arrives  at  a point  of  perfection  that  he  can 
dexterity ! never  pass : in  a few  years  he  has  all  the 

Which  shall  we  admire  mast,  themul-  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and  were 
titude  of  organs;  their  finished  form  and  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be 
faultless  order;  or  the  power  which  the  the  same  thing  lie  is  at  present.  Were* 
soul  exercises  over  them  ? Ten  thousand  human  soul  thus  at  a stand  in  her  accom- 
reins  are  put  into  her  hands:  and  shema-  plishments,  were  her  faculties  to  be  full 
stages  all,  conducts  all,  without  the  least  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther  enlarge- 
perplexity  or  irregularity.  Rather  with  went*,  I could  imagiue  it  might  fall  away 
a promptitude,  a consistency,  and  speed  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a state 
that  nothing  can  equal ! of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a 

So  fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a perpetual  pro* 
made  I Made  of  such  complicated  parts,  gress  of  improvement,  and  travelling  on 
each  so  nicely  fashioned,  and  all  so  exactly  hum  perfection  to  perfection,  alter  having 
arranged;  every  one  executing  such  curi-  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its 
ous  functions,  and  many  of  them  operating  Creator,  and  made  a few  discoveries  of  his 
in  so  mysterious  a manner!  And  since  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
health  depends  on  sucli  a numerous  assent-  must  |>erisli  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in 
blage  of  moving  organs  ; since  a single  sc-  the  very  beginning  of  her  inquiries? 
(return  stopped  may  spoil  the  temperature  A man,  considered  in  his  present  state, 
of  the  Huid,  a single  wheel  clogged  may  scents  wily  sent  into  the  world  to  propa- 
pul  att  end  to  the  solids:  with  wliat  holy  gate  his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with 
hear  should  we  pass  the  time  of  our  so-  3 successor,  and  immediately  quits  his 
journiug  here  below  ! Trusting  fur  conti-  post  to  make  room  for  him. 
nual  preservation,  not  merely  to  our  own 

fare,  but  to  (he  Almighty  Hand  which  . . ■ ■ . . Herts, 

formed  the  admirable  machine,  directs  its  Heredemalterius,velut  umia  super  mil  undam, 
agency,  and  supports  its  being  ! Hoxace.  Ep.  t. 

This  is  an  ingenious  description  of  the 

casket,  it  is  fit  we  should  attend  to  the  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a rolling  flood 

* jewel  it  Contains.  If  the  House  is  so  cu-  a*r  urges  state.  Cnxxcu. 


riously  and  wonderfully  made  by  the  all- 
wise  Architect,  what  may  we  not  expect 
the  Inliabitauts  to  fie ! 

Know’s!  thou  th'  importance  of  I soul  im- 
mortal? 

Behold  the  midnight  -lory : worlds  on  worlds! 
Amaiias  pomp  1 redouble  this  auuue  ; 

Tew  thousand  add, and  twice  tea  thousand  more; 
Then  weigh  the  whole ; one  soul  outweighs 
them  all, 

Aod  calls  th'  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor,  Yotmo. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Addison  on  this 
subject  is  very  nattering  to  human  nature, 
and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  intelligent  Being.  The  perpetual 
progress  of  the  souJ,  says  that  elegant 


He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
surprising  loconsider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their 
business  in  a short  life.  The  silk  worm, 
after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  Iter  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a roan  can  never  have  ta- 
ken irt  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has 
not  time  to  subdue  his  passions,  establish 
his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hur- 
ried off  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely 
wise  Being  make  such  glorious  creatures 
for  so  mean  a purpose  ? Can  he  delight  in 
the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligen- 
ces, such  short-lived  reasonable  beings? 
Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not 
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(o  be  exerted  ? Capacities  that  are  never 
to  be  gratified  ? lion  can  we  find  that 
wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  his 
works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without 
looking  on  this  world  as  only  a nursery 
for  the  next,  and  believing  that  the  several 
generations  of  rational  creatures,  which 
rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  suc- 
cessions, are  only  to  receive  their  first  ru- 
diments of  existence  here,  and  afterwards 
to  be  transplanted  into  a more  friendly 
climate,  where  they  may  spread  and  nou- 
rish to  all  eternity. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in 
religion  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progress 
which  t'.a  soul  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  nature,  svithout  ever  arriving 
at  a period  in  it.  To  look  u|>on  the  sosil 
as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  to 
consider  that  she  is  to  shiuc  for  ever  with 
now  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to 
all  eternity  : that  site  will  still  be  adding 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge: carries  in  it  something  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  that  ambition  licit  is  natural 
To  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  Cod  himself,  to  see 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his 
eyes,  ami  drawing  nearer  to  hint,  by 
greater  degrees  ol  resemblance. 

Metltinkl,  this  single  consideration,  of 
the  progress  ol  a finite  spirit  to  perfection, 
v.  ill  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in 
inferior  nature,  and  all  contempt  in  supe- 
i ior.  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears 
as  a god  to  a human  soul,  knows  very 
well,  that  a period  will  come  about  in 
rtcrniiy,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as 
perfect  as  he  himself  now  is:  nay,  svhen 
she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of 
perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  falls  short 
ol  it.  It  is  true  the  higher  nature  still 
advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  his 
distance  and  superiority  in  the  scale  of 
being;  but  lie  knows,  how  high  soever 
■ lie  station  is  of  which  lie  stands  possessed 
at  present,  the  inferior  nature  will  at 
length  mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  forth  in 
the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  ssli.ii  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where 
there  arc  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  inexhausied  sources  of 
perfection  ? We  know  not  yet  svhat  we 
shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that 
v ill  he  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The 
•tad,  considered  with  its  Greater,  is  like  one 


of  those  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw 
nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity  without 
a possibility  of  touching  it : and  can  there 
be  a thought  so  transporting,  as  to  consi- 
der ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches 
to  hint,  who  is  not  only  the  suudaid  of 
perfection  but  of  happiness! 

(I  8.  Considerations  on  the  Chain  of  firing 
supposed  to  be  in  Mature. 

The  chain  of  being,  which  some  worthy 
persons  have  supposed  to  exist  in  nature, 
is  a very  pleasing  idea,  and  has  been  ably 
handled  by  the  late  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq.  in 
his  disquisition  upon  that  subject.  The 
farther  we  enquire,  says  that  able  writer, 
into  the  works  of  our  great  Creator,  the 
more  evident  marks  we  shall  discover  of 
his  inhilile  wisdom  and  power,  and  per-, 
haps  in  none  more  remarkable,  than  in 
that  wonderful  chain  of  beings,  with 
which  this  terrestrial  globe  is  furnished  ; 
rising  above  each  other,  from  the  senseless 
clod,  to  the  brightest  genius  of  human 
kind,  in  which  though  the  chain  itsell  is 
sufficiently  visible,  the  links,  which  com- 
pose it,  are  so  luimiic,  and  so  finely 
wrought,  that  they  are  quite  impercep- 
tible to  our  eyes.  The  various  qualities, 
with  which  these  various  beings  are  eti- 
clmd,  we  perceive  without  difficulty,  hut 
the  boundaries  of  those  qualities,  which 
fi>rtn  this  chain  of  suhortlinaiiuu,  are  su 
mixed,  that  sviiere  one  ends,  and  the  next 
begins,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  The 
manner  by  which  this  is  performed,  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
and  on  an  accurate  examination  appears 
to  be  this. 

In  order  to  diffuse  all  possible  happiness. 

Cud  has  brenplejscd  to  fill  this  cat  tit  with  * 
innumerable  orders  of  beings,  superior  to 
each  other  in  pro;iortion  to  the  qualities 
and  faculties  which  lie  has  thought  proper 
to  bestow  upon  them  : to  mere  matter  he 
Ims  given  extension,  solidity,  and  gravity; 
to  plants,  vegetation;  to  animals,  life  and 
instinct;  and  to  man,  reason;  each  of 
which  superior  qualities  augments  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  the  possessor,  and 
places  him  higher  in  the  scale  of  universal 
existence.  In  all  these,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  lie  has  nut  formed  this  necessary,  and 
beautiful  subordination,  bv  placing  beings 
of  quite  different  natures  above  each  other, 
but  by  granting  some  additional  quality  to 
each  superior  older,  in  conjunction  with 
all  those  possessed  by  their  inferiors;  so 
that,  though  they  rise  above  each  other  in 
excellence, 
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excellence,  by  means  of  iliexc  additional 
•f'lliin,  one  mode  of  existence  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  without  which  they 
never  could  have  coalesced  in  one  uniform 
and  regular  system. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  plants  we  find  all 
the  (jualitiesof  mere  matter,  die  only  order 
below  them, solidity, extension,  ami  gruvi- 
ty,  with  the  addition  of  vegetation;  in  ani- 
mals, all  the  properties  of  matter,  together 
svith  the  vegetation  of  plants,  to  which  is 
added,  life  and  iustinct;  and  in  man  we 
find  all  the  properties  of  matter,  else  vege- 
tation of  id  iots,  the  life  and  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, to  all  which  is  superadded,  reason. 

That  man  is  endued  with  these  proper- 
ties of  all  inferior  orders,  w ill  plainly  ap- 
pear by  a slight  examination  of  liis  com- 
T»si  ’.ion ; bis  body  is  matci  ial,  and  has  all 
the  properties  of  mere  matter,  solidity, 
extensiou,  and  gravity;  it  is  also  vested 
svith  the  quality  of  plants,  that  is,  a power 
of  vegetation,  whichii  incessantly  exercises 
svithont  any  knowledge  or  conscut  of  his; 
it  is  sown,  grows  up,  expands,  comes  to 
maturity,  withers  and  dies,  like  all  other 
vegetables;  he  possesses  likewise  the  qua- 
lities of  lower  animals,  and  shares  their 
/ate:  like  them,  lie  is  called  into  lifewitli- 
o-u  his  knowledge  or  consent:  like  them, 
he  is  compelled,  lay  irresistible  instincts,  to 
answer  tiie  purposes  for  which  he  was 
designed ; like  limn,  he  pci  forms  his 
destined  coarse,  partakes  of  its  blessings, 
and  endures  it*  sufferings  for  a short  lime, 
then  dies,  and  is  seen  no  more:  in  him 
iustinct  is  not  less  powerful,  than  in  thtni, 
•ho  less  visible,  by  being  confounded  with 
reason,  which  it  sometimes  concurs  svith, 
and  sometimes  counteracts;  In  this,  svith 
the  concurrence  of  reason,  lie  is  taught 
the  belief  of  a God,  of  a future  state,  and 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil ; to  pursue  happiness,  to  avoid  danger, 
and  to  like  care  ul  himself,  and  bis  olf- 
apring;  by  ibis  too  lie  is  frequently  im- 
pelled, in  contradiction  to  reason,  to  rc- 
linquisb  ease,  and  safety,  to  traverse  in- 
hospitable deserts  and  tempestuous  seas,  to 
inflict,  and  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  war, 
and  like  the  herring,  and  the  mackarrl, 
to  hasten  to  his  own  destruction,  for  the 
public  benefit,  svbich  he  neither  under- 
stands, or  caies  for.  Thus  is  this  svonder- 
fuJ  chain  extended  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  order  of  terrestrial  beings,  by  links 
to  nicely  fitted,  that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  is  invisible  to  the  most  inquisitive 
eye,  and  yet  they  altogether  compose  one 
vast  and  beautiful  syitem  of  subordination. 


The  manner  by  which  the  consummate 
wisdom  of  the  divine  artificer  has  formed 
this  gradation,  so  extensive  in  the  whole, 
and  so  imperceptible  in  the  parts,  is  this; 
— He  constantly  unites  the  highest  degree 
of  the  qualities  of  each  inferior  order  (• 
the  lowest  degree  of  the  same  qualities, 
belonging  to  the  order  next  above  it ; by 
which  means,  like  the  colours  of  a skilful 
painter,  they  ate  so  blended  together,  and 
shaded  off'  into  each  oilier,  that  no  line  of 
di,tinciinii  is  any  where  to  he  seeu.  Thus, 
for  instance,  solidity,  extension,  and  gra- 
vitv,  the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  being 
mined  svith  the  lowest  degree  of  vegetation, 
compose  a stone;  from  whence  this  vege- 
tative power  ascending  thro'  an  inGnitr 
variety  of  herbs,  Dowers,  plants,  and  trees, 
to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  joins  there  (lie  lowest  degree  of 
animal  life  in  the  shell -fish,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  rock : and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  which  possesses  the  greatest 
share,  as  the  one  shews  if  only  by  shrink- 
ing  I ruin  the  linger,  and  the  other  by  open- 
ing to  receive  the  water,  which  surrounds 
it.  In  the  same  manner  this  animal  life 
rises  from  this  low  beginning  in  the  shell- 
fish, thro'  innumerable  species  of  insects, 
fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  to  the  coniines  of 
reason,  where,  in  the  dog,  the  monkey, 
and  the  chimpanze,  it  unite;  so  closely 
with  the  lowest  degree  of  that  quality  in 
man,  that  they  canuot  easily  he  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  From  this 
lowest  degree  in  the  brutal  Hottentot, 
reason,  with  (he  assistance  or  learning  and 
science,  advances,  thro'  the  various  stages 
of  hum.ti  understanding,  which  rise  above 
each  other,  till  in  a Bacon,  or  a New  ton,  it 
attains  the  summit. 

Here  we  must  stop,  being  unable  to 
pursue  the  progress  of  this  astonishing 
chain  beyond  the  limits  of  this  tcrrcstriid 
globe  with  the  naked  eye;  but  through 
the  perspective  of  analogy  and  conjecture, 
wc  may  perceive,  that  it  ascends  a great 
deal  higher,  to  (he  inhabitants  of  other 
planets,  to  angels,  and  archangels,  the 
lowest  orders  of  whom  may  be  united  by 
a like  easy  transition  with  the  highest  of 
our  own,  in  whom,  to  reason  may  be 
added  intuitive  knowledge,  insight  into 
futurity,  with  innumerable  other  facul- 
ties, of  which  we  are  unable  to  form  the 
least  idea;  through  whom  it  may  ascend, 
by  gradations  almost  inGnlte,  to  tbo.e 
most  exaited  of  created  beings,  who  are 
seated  on  the  footstool  of  the  celestial 
throne. 

7.4 
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f)  331.  OJ  thf  Scriptures , as  the  Rule  of 
Lift, 

As  you  advance  in  years  and  understand- 
ing, 1 hope  you  will  be  able  to  examine  Tor 
yourself  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ; and  that  you  will  bcconvinced,  on 
rational  grounds,  of  its  divine  authority. 
At  present,  such  inquiries  would  demand 
more  study,  and  grejter  powers  of  reason- 
ing, than  yqur  age  admits  of.  It  is  your 
parr,  therefore,  till  you  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  proofs,  to  believe  your  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  writings  inspired  by  God,  containing 
a true  history  of  facts,  in  which  we  are 
deeply  concerned — a true  recital  of  the 
laws  given  by  Cod  to  Moses ; and  of  the 
precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
delivered  from  his  own  mouth  to  his  dis- 
piples,  and  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in 
the  edifying  epistles  of  his  apostles — who 
were  men  chosen  from  among  those  who 
had  the  advantage  or  conversing  with  our 
Lord,  to  bear  witness  of  his  miracles  and 
resurrection — and  syhp, after  his  ascension, 
svere  assisted  and  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  sacred  volume  must  be  the 
rule  of  your  life.  In  it  you  will  find  ajl 
truths  necessary  to  be  believed  ; and  plain 
and  easy’directions  for  the  practice  of  every 
duty.  Your  Bible  then  must  be  your  chief 
study  and  delight:  but  as  it  contains  many 
yarious  kinds  of  writing — some  parts  ob- 
scure and  difficult  of  interpretation,  others 
plain  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city— I would  chiefly  recommend  to  your 
frequent  perusal  such  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  are  most  adapted  to  your  un- 
derstanding, ansi  most  necessary  for  your 
Instruction.  Our  Saviour's  precepts  were 
spoken  to  the  common  people  amongst  the 
Jews ; and  were  therefore  given  in  a man- 
ner easy  to  be  understood,  and  equally 
Striking  and  instructive  to  the  learned  and 
pnlearned:  for  the  most  ignorant  may 
comprehend  them,  whilst  the  wisest  must 
pe  charmed  and  awed  by  the  beautiful  and 
majestic  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
expressed.  Of  the  same  kind  are  the  Ten 
pommandments,  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses; which,  as  they  were  designed  for  uni- 
versal laws,  are  worded  in  the  most  concise 
antf  simple  'manner,  yet  with  a majesty 
yvliich  commands  our  utmost  reverence. 

I think  you  will  receive  great  pleasure, 
as  well  as  improvement,  from  the  histori- 
cal bopks  pf  tliejUld  Testament— providetj 
j on  read  them  as  an  history,  in  a regular 


course,  and  keep  the  thread  or  it  in  your 
mind  as  you  go  on,  I know  qf  none,  true 
or  fictitious,  that  is  equally  wonderful,  in- 
teresting, and  affecting;  or  that  is  told  in 
so  short  and  simple  a manner  as  this, which 
is,  of  all  histories,  the  most  authentic. 

I shall  give  you  some  brief  directions 
concerning  the  method  and  course  I wish 
you  to  pursue,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. May  you  be  enabled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  this  most  precious  gift  of  God 
— this  sacred  treasure  of  knowledge  ! — 
May  you  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a task, 
pur  as  the  dull  employment  of  that  day  on- 
ly, in  w hich  ypu  arc  forbidden  more  lively 
entertainments — but  with  a sincere  and  ar- 
dent desire  of  instruction : yvith  that  love 
and  delight  in  God's  word,  whiclitlieholy 
Psalmist  so  pathetically  fell  and  described, 
and  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
loving  God  and  virtue!  Though  I speak 
this  of  the  Bible  in  general,  I w ould  not  be 
understood  to  mean,  that  every  pact  of  the 
volume  is  equally  interesting.  I have  al- 
ready said  that  it  consists  of  various  mat- 
ter, and  various  kinds  of  books,  which 
must  be  read  with  different  views  and  sen- 
timents. The  having  some  general  notion 
of  what  you  are  to  expect  from  each  hook, 
may  possibly  help  you  to  understand  them, 
and  will  heighten  your  relish  of  them.  I 
shall  treat  you  as  ifyou  were  perfectly  new 
to  the  whole;  for  so  I wish  you  t» consider 
yourself ; because  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  children  usually  read  the  Bible,  arc 
vfty  ill  calculated  to  make  than  really  ac- 
quainted with  it ; and  too  many  people, 
svbohaveread  it  thus,  withaulunderstand- 
ing it,  in  their  youth,  satisfy  themselses 
that  they  know  enough  of  (t,  and  never 
afterwards  study  it  with  attention,  when 
they  route  to  a maturer  age. 

If  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  whilst  you 
read,  correspond  with  those  or  mine, 
whilst  1 write,  1 shall  not  be  svithoul  the 
advantage  of  ymir  partial  affection,  to  give 
weight  to  my  advice;  for,  believe  me,  my 
heart  and  eyes  overflow  with  tenderness, 
when  1 tell  you  how  warm  and  earnest 
ttiy  prayers  are  for  your  happiness  here 
and  hereafter.  Mrs.  Chap  one. 

(j  I’ll.  Of  Genesis. 

I now  proceed  to  give  you  some  short 
sketches  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  course 
ju  which  they  ought  to  be  read. 

The  first  hook,  Ccnesis,  contains  the 
most  grand,  and,  to  us,  the  most  interesting 
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events,  that  ever  happened  in  the  universe: 
— The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man: 
— Tile  deplorable  fall  of  man,  from  his 
first  state  of  excellence  and  bliss,  to  the 
distressed  condition  in  which  we  see  all  his 
descendants  continue: — The  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  on  all  his 
race — with  the  reviving  promise  of  that 
deliverance  which  has  since  been  wrought 
for  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour : — The  ac- 
count of  the  early  state  of  the  world: — 
Of  the  universal  deluge: — Tlte  division  of 
suanJtind  into  different  nations  and  lan- 
guages : — The  story  of  Abraham,  the  foun- 
der of  tbe Jewish  people;  whose  unshaken 
faith  and  obedience,  ui>der  the  severest 
trial  human  nature  could  sustain,  obtained 
such  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he 
vouclisafcd  to  style  him  his  friend,  and 
promised  to  make  of  his  posterity  a great 
nation,  and  (hat  in  his  seed — that  is,  in 
one  of  his  descendants— all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  This,  you 
will  easily  see,  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  the  blessing  and  deliverance  of 
all  nations. — It  is  amazing  that  tbe  Jews, 
possessing  this  prophecy,  among  many 
•titers,  should  have  beeu  so  blinded  by 
prejudice,  as  to  have  expected,  from  this 
great  persouage,  only  a temporal  deliver- 
ance of  their  own  nation  horn  the  subjec- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced  under  the 
Romans  : It  is  equally  amazing,  that  some 
Christians  should,  even  now,  confine  the 
blessed  effects  of  his  appearance  upon  earth, 
to  this  or  that  particular  sect  or  profession, 
when  lie  is  so  clearly  and  emphatically 
described  as  the  Saviour  ot  tiie  whole 
world — The  story  of  Abraham's  proceed- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cod,  js  affecting  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  sets  forth  a pattern  of  unli- 
mited resignation,  that  every  one  ought  to 
imitate,  in  those  trials  of  obolieuce  under 
temptation,  or  of  acquiesccnceuudcr  alHict- 
ing  dispensations,  which  (all  to  their  lot. 
Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  our  trials 
will  be  always  projwrtioued  to  the  powers 
afforded  us;  if  we  have  not  Abraham's 
strength  of  mind,  neither  shalltvebe  called 
upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  against  the 
Smoot  of  an  only  child;  but  if  the  Al- 
mighty anti  should  be  lified  up  against 
him,  we  must  be  ready  to  resign  him,  and 
all  tve  hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will. — 
Tbit  action  of  Abraham  has  bpen  censured 
by  tome,  svho  do  not  attend  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  obedience  to  a special  com- 
ma;, d,  and  Use  detestably  cruel  sacrifices 


of  the  Heathens,  who  sometimes  volunta- 
rily, and  without  any  divine  injunctions, 
offered  up  their  own  children,  under  the 
notion  of  appeasing  the  3ngeror  their  gods. 
An  absolulccoinmand  from  God  himself — 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham— entirely  alters 
the  moral  nature  of  the  action;  since  hr, 
and  he  only,  has  a perfect  right  over  the 
lives  of  his  creatures,  and  may  appoint 
whom  he  will,  either  angel  or  man,  to  be 
his  instrument  of  destruction.  That  it  was 
really  the  voice  of  God  which  pronounced 
the  command,  and  not  a delusion,  might 
he  made  certain  to  Abraham's  mind,  by 
means  we  do  not  comprehend,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  within  the  power  of  him 
who  made  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and 
who  can  controul  and  direct  every  faculty 
of  the  human  mind : and  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  if  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self so  miraculously,  he  would  not  leave  a 
possibility  of  doubting  whether  it  was  a 
real  or  an  imaginary  revelation.  Thus  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham  appears  to  be  clear  of 
all  superstition;  and  remains  the  noblest 
instance  of  religious  faith  and  submission, 
that  was  ever  given  by  a mere  man : we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  blessings  bestowed 
on  him  for  it  should  have  been  extended 
to  his  posterity. — This  book  proceeds  with 
the  history  of  Isaac,  which  becomes  very 
interesting  to  us,  from  the  touching  scene 
1 have  mentioned  —and  still  more  so,  if  we 
consider  him  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour. 
It  recounts  his  marriage  with  Rebecca — 
tbe  birth  and  history  of  his  two  sons,  Ja- 
cob, the  father  of  lire  twelve  tribes,  and 
Esau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idu- 
means — the  exquisitely  affecting  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren— and  ol  his  trans- 
planting the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  who 
there  multiplied  to  a great  nation. 

M rs.  Chaponr. 

(I  223.  Of  Exodus. 

In  Exodus,  you  read  of  a series  of  won- 
ders, wrought  by  the  Almighty,  to  rescue 
the  oppressed  Israelites  from  the  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  the  Egyptians,  who,  having  first 
received  them  as  guests,  by  degrees  redu- 
ced them  to  a stateof  slavery.  By  the  most 
peculiar  mercies  and  exertions  in  their  fa- 
vour, God  prepared  his  chosen  people  to 
receive,  with  reverent  ami  obedient  hearts, 
the  solemn  restitution  of  those  primitive 
laws,  which  probably  he  had  rescaled  to 
Adam  and  his  immediate  descendants,  or 
which,  at  least,  lie  had  made  known  by  the 
dictates  of  conscience;  but  which  time. 
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and  llit  degeneracy  of  mankind,  had  much 
obscured.  This  important  rtvtlatiou  svaj 
made  to  them  in  tire  Wilderness  of  Sinah; 
there,  assembled  before  the  burning  moun- 
tain, surrounded  “ vritfi  blackness,  and 
darkness,  am!  tempest,"  they  heard  theaw- 
ful  voice  of  Cod  pronouncethe  eternal  law, 
impressing  it  on  their  hearts  with  circum- 
stances of  terror,  but  without  those  encou- 
ragements, and  those  excellent  promises, 
svbieh  were  afterwards  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  were  the  great 
laws  of  morality  restored  to  the  Jews,  ami 
through  them  transmitted  to  other  nations; 
and  by  that  means  a great  restraint  svas 
opposed  to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  impiety, 
which  began  to  prevail  over  the  world. 

To  those  moral  precepts,  which  are  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  were 
auperadded,  by  the  ministration  of  Moses, 
many  peculiar  institutions,  wisely  adapter) 
to  different  ends — either,  to  fix  the  me- 
mory of  tliose  past  deliverances,  which 
were  figurative  of  a future  and  far  greater 
salvation — to  place  inviolable  barriers  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  nations, 
by  svlioni  they  were  surrounded — or,  to 
be  the  civil  law  by  which  the  community 
w as  to  he  governed. 

To  conduct  this  series  of  events,  and  to 
establish  these  laws  with  his  people,  Cod 
rai'ed  up  that  great  prophet  Moses,  whose 
faith  and  piety  enabled  him  to  undertake 
and  execute  the  most  arduous  enterprises; 
and  to  pursue,  with  unabated  zeal,  the 
welfare  of  his  countrymen.  Even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  this  generous  ardour  still 
prevailed ; his  last  moments  were  employ- 
ed in  fervent  prayers  for  their  prosjierity, 
and  in  rapturous  gratitude  for  the  glimpse 
vouchsafed  him  of  a Saviour,  far  greater 
than  himself,  whom  Cod  would  one  day 
raise  up  to  his  people. 

Tims  did  Moses,  by  the  excellency  of 
his  faith,  obtain  a glorious  pre-cmincure 
among  the  saints  and  prophets  in  heas'eu ; 
white,  on  earth,  he  will  be  ever  revered 
as  the  first  of  those  benefactors  to  mankind, 
whose  labours  for  the  public  good  have 
endeared  their  memory  to  all  ages. 

Mi  s.  Chaptmt. 

f 224.  Of  Leviticus,  A'umbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy. 

The  next  book  is  Leviticus,  svliich  con- 
tains little  besides  the  laws  for  the  pecu- 
liar ritual  observance  of  the  Jess's,  and 
tltrrtfbic  allonls  no  great  instruction  tons 


uosv:  you  may  pass  it  over  entirely— and, 
for  the  same  reason,  you  mayoinit  tire  first 
eight  chapters  of  Numbers.  The  rest  of 
Numbers  is  chiefly  a continuation  of  the 
history,  with  some  ritual  laws. 

In  Deuteronomy,  Moses  makes  a reca- 
pitulation of  the  foregoing  history,  w ith 
zealous  exhortations  to  the  people,  faith- 
fully to  worship  and  obey  that  God,  who 
had  worked  such  amazing  wonders  for 
them : he  promises  them  the  noblest  tem- 
poral blessings,  if  they  prove  obedient; 
and  adds  the  most  awful  and  striking  de- 
nunciations against  them,  if  they  rebel,  or 
forsake  the  true  God.  f have  before  ob- 
served, that  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments : those  df  the  New  Testament  are 
eternal ; these  last,  as  they  are  so  infinitely 
more  forcible  than  the  first,  »{re  reserved 
for  the  last  best  gift  to  mankind— and 
were  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  iu  the  full- 
est and  clearest  manner.  Moses,  in  this 
book,  directs  the  method  in  svhich  the  Is- 
raelites were  to  deal  with  the  seven  nations, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  punish  for 
their  profligacy  and  idolatry,  and  whose 
land  they  were  to  possess,  when  they  had 
driven  out  the  old  inhabitants.  He  gives 
them  excellent  laws,  civil  as  srell  as  reli- 
gious, which  were  ever  after  the  standing 
municipal  laws  ol  that  people. — This 
book  concludes  with  Moses’s  song  and 
death.  Ibid. 

f 225.  OJ  Joshua. 

1 he  book  of  Joshua  contains  the  con- 
quests of  the  Israelites  over  the  seven  na- 
tions, and  their  establishment  in  the  pro- 
mised land.' — Their  treatment  of  these  con- 
quered nations  must  appear  to  you  very 
cruel  and  unjust,  if  you  consider  it  as  their 
own  act,  unauthorized  by  a positive  com- 
mand : hut  they  had  the  most  absolute  in- 
junctions, not  to  spare  this  corrupt  peo- 
ple— “ to  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  shew  mercy  to  them,  but  utterly  to 
destroy  them:” — and  the  reason  is  given, 
— “ lest  they  should  turn  away  the  Israel- 
ites front  following  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  scive  other  gods."  The  children 
of  Israel  are  to  be  considered  as  instru- 
ments, in  the  hand  ol  the  Lord,  to  punish 
those  whose  idolatry  and  wickedness  had 
deservedly  brought  destruction  on  them  : 
this  example,  therefore,  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  bchall  of  cruelty,  or  bring  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  character  ofthejews.  With  re- 
gard to  other  cities,  which  did  not  belong 
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to  these  seven  nations,  they  were  directed 
to  deal  with  tliero  according  to  the  common 
law  of  arms  at  that  time.  1(  the  city  sub- 
mitted, it  became  tributary,  and  the  people 
were  spared;  if  it  resisted,  the  men  were 
to  be  slain,  but  the  women  and  children 
saved.  Yet,  though  the  crime  of  cruelly 
cannot  be  justly  laid  to  tbeircharge  on  this 
occasion,  you  will  observe,  iu  the  course 
of  their  history,  many  things  recorded  of 
them,  very  different  from  what  you  would 
expect  from  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if 
you  supposed  them  selected  on  account  of 
their  own  merit : their  national  character 
was  by  no  means  amiable ; and  we  are  re- 
peatedly told,  that  they  were  not  chosen 
for  their  superior  righteousness — “ for  they 
were  a still- necked  people;  and  provoked 
the  Lord  with  their  rebellions  from  the 
day  they  left  Egypt.” — “ You  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord,"  says  Moses, 

“ from  i lie  day  that  I knew  you.” — And 
he  vehemently  exhurts  them,  not  to  (latter 
themselves  that  their  success  was,  in  any 
degree,  owing  to  their  own  merits.  They 
were  appointed  to  be  the  scourge  of  other 
nations,  whose  crimes  rendered  them  fit 
objects  of  divine  chastisement.  For  the 
sake  of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder, 
and  perhaps  for  many  other  wise  reasons, 
undiscovered  to  us,  they  were  selected  from 
a world  over-run  with  idolatry,  to  pre- 
serve upon  earth  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  only  Cod,  and  to  be  honoured  with 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  amongst  them. 
For  this  end  they  were  precluded,  by  di- 
vine command,  from  mixing  with  any 
other  people,  and  defended  by  a great  num- 
ber n(  peculiar  rites  and  observances,  from 
falling  into  the  corrupt  worship  practised 
by  their  neighbours.  Mrs,  Chapone, 

|J  226.  Of  fudges,  Samuel , and  Sings. 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  allccting  sturics  of  Sampson  and 
Jcpltlha,  carries  on  the  history  from  the 
death  of  Jushua,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  but  the  facts  are  not  told  in 
the  times  in  which  they  happened,  which 
makes  some  confusion;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consult  the  marginal  dates  and 
notes,  as  well  as  the  index,  in  order  to  get 
any  clear  idea  of  the  succession  of  events 
during  that  period. 

The  history  then  proceeds  regularly 
through  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and 
those  ul  kings : nothing  can  be  mure  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  than  the  reign; 
of  haul,  David,  and  Soloinou : but  alter 


the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  re- 
volted from  his  sou  Rrhoboam,  and  be- 
came a separate  kingdom,  you  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  distinctly 
the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  which  arc  blended  together; 
and  by  the  likeness  or  the  names,  and 
other  particulars,  will  be  apt  to  confound 
your  mind,  without  great  attention  to  the 
different  threads  thus  carried  on  together : 
the  index  here  will  be  of  great  use  to  you. 
The  second  book  of  Kings  concludes  with 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  588  years  before 
Christ — till  which  time  the  kingdom  ol 
Judah  had  descended  iiniiiterruptedly  in 
the  line  of  David.  laid. 

|!  227-  Of  Chr  articles,  Ezra,  A'ehemiah,  and 
Esther. 

The  first  hook  of  Chronicles  begins 
with  a genealogy  from  Adam,  through  all 
the  tribes  or  Israel  and  Judah;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  same  history  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bonks  of  Kings,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  till  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes.  From  that  period,  it  proceeds  with 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alone, 
and  gives  therefore  a more  tegular  and 
clear  account  of  the  affairs  of  Judah  than 
the  book  of  Kings.  You  may  pass  over 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  nine 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book  ; but,  by 
all  means,  read  the  remaining  chapters,  as 
they  will  give  you  more  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  the  history  of  Judah,  than  that 
you  read  in  the  second  book  of  Kings. 
The  second  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the 
second  of  Kings,  with  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

You  must  pursue  the  history  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  which  gives  an  arco'tnt  of  the  re- 
turn of  some  of  the  Jctvs  on  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  and  ol  the  rebuilding  the  Lord  s 
temple. 

Nchemiaii  carries  on  the  history  for 
about  twelve  years,  when  he  himself  was 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  with  authority  to 
rebuild  the  walls,  Kc. 

The  story  of  Esther  is  prior  in  time  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  ; as  you  will 
see  by  the  marginal  dates;  however,  as  it 
happened  during  the  seventy  years  capti- 
vity, and  is  a kin  1 of  episode,  it  may  be 
read  hi  its  own  place. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  canonical  books 
that  is  properly  historical ; and  1 would 
therefore  advise,  that  you  pass  over  what 
follow  s,  till  you  have  continued  the  history 
ihiotigh  the  apocryphal  books.  Ibid, 
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i 228.  flfjob. 

The  story  of  Job  is  probably  very  an- 
cient, though  that  is  a point  upon  which 
learned  men  have  differed:  It  is  dated, 
however,  1520  years  before  Christ:  I be- 
lieve it  ts  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten: many  parts  of  it  are  obseme:  but  it  is 
well  worth  studying,  lor  the  extreme  beau- 
ty oi  the  poetry,  and  for  the  noble  and 
sublime  devotion  it  contains.  The  subject 
of  the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  pre- 
tended friends  seems  to  lie,  whether  the 
Providence  of  Cod  distributes  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  tins  life  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  tacit  in- 
dividual. 11  is  antagonists  suppose  that  it 
does;  and  therefore  infer,  from  Job's  un- 
common calamities,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  apparent  righteousness  lie  was  in  reality 
a grievous  sinner.  They  aggravate  his  sup- 
posed guilt  by  the  imputation  of  hypocri- 
sy, and  call  upon  him  to  confess  it,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  punishment. 
Job  asserts  his  own  innocence  and  virtue  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner,  yet  does  not 
presume  to  accuse  the  Supreme  Being  of 
injustice.  Elibu  attempts  to  arbitrate  the 
matter,  by  alledging  the  impossibility  that 
so  frail  and  ignorant  a creature  as  man, 
should  comprehend  the  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty;  and  therefore  condemns  the  un- 
just and  cruel  inference  the  three  friends 
had  drawn  from  the  sufferings  of  Job.  He 
also  blames  Job  for  the  presumption  of 
acquitting  himself  of  all  iniquity,  since  the 
best  ol  men  arc  not  pure  in  the  sight  of 
God — but  all  have  something  to  repent 
of:  and  he  advises  him  to  mate  this  use  of 
his  afflictions.  At  last,  by  a bold  figure 
of  poetry,  the  Supreme  Being  himself  is 
introduced,  speaking  (tout  the  whirlwind, 
and  silencing  them  all  by  the  most  sublime 
display  of  liis  own  power,  magnificence, 
and  wisdom,  and  of  the  comparative  little- 
ness and  ignorance  of  men.— This  indeed 
is  the  only  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
which  could  be  drawn  at  a time  w hen  life 
ami  immortality  were  not  yet  brought  to 
light,  A future  retribution  is  the  only 
aatislactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing ft  out  ■ tic  sufferings  of  good  people  iu 
this  life.  Mrs.  Chiipane. 

(1  229.  OJ  the  Psalm. 

Next  follow  the  Psahns,with  which  you 
cannot  be  loo  conversant.  If  you  have 
any  taste,  either  for  poetry  or  devotion, 
(hey  will  be  your  delight,  awl  will  afford 


you  a continual  feast.  The  bible  transla- 
tion is  far  better  than  that  used  in  the  com- 
mon-prayer book,  and  will  often  give  you 
the  sense,  when  the  other  is  obscure.  In 
this,  as  well  as  iu  all  otlicr  pans  t>f  the 
scripture,  you  must  be  careful  always  to 
consult  the  margin,  which  gives  you  tlsc 
corrections  made  since  the  last  translation, 
and  it  is  generally  preferable  to  the  words 
of  the  text.  1 would  wish  you  to  select 
some  or  the  Psalms  that  please  you  best, 
and  get  them  by  heart : or,  at  least,  make 
yourself  master  of  the  sentiments  contained 
in  them.  Dr.  Delany’s  life  of  David  will 
shew  you  the  occasions  on  which  several  of 
them  were  composed,  which  add  much  to 
their  beauty  and  propriety;  and  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  events  of  David’s 
life,  you  will  greatly  enhance  your  plea- 
sure in  them.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  true 
piety,  breathe  more  strongly  than  in  these 
divine  songs : which  being  added  to  a rich 
vein  of  poetry,  makes  them  more  captivat- 
ing to  my  heart  and  imagination,  than 
any  thing  l ever  read.  You  will  consider 
how  great  disadvantages  any  poem  must 
sustain  from  being  rendered  literally  into 
prose,  and  then  imagine  how  beautiful 
these  must  be  in  the  original.  May  you 
be  enabled,  by  reading  them  frequently, 
to  transfuse  into  your  own  breast  that 
holy  flame  which  inspired  the  writer! 
— to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his  laws, 
like  the  Psalmist — to  rejoice  in  him  always, 
awl  to  think  “ one  day  m his  courts  bet- 
ter tlian  a thousand!" — But  may  you 
esca|)e  the  heart-piercing  sorrow  of  such 
repentance  as  that  of  David — by  avoiding 
sin,  which  humbled  this  unhappy  king 
to  the  dust — and  which  cost  him  such 
bitter  anguish,  as  it  is  impossible  to  read 
ol  without  being  moved ! Not  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  most  prosperous  sinners 
would  counterbalance  the  hundredth  part 
of  those  sensations  described  in  his  peni- 
tential Psalms — and  which  must  be  the 
portion  of  every  mau,  who  has  fallen  from 
a religious  state  into  such  crimes,  when 
once  he  recovers  a sense  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  is  brought  lo  a real  hatred  of 
sin.  However  available  such  repentance 
may  be  (a  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
soul  after  death,  it  is  a state  of  such  ex- 
quisite suffering  here,  that  one  cannot  be 
enough  surprised  at  the  folly  or  those,  who 
indulge  sin,  with  the  hope  of  living  to 
make  their  peace  with  Cod  by  repentance. 
Happy  are  they  who  preserve  their  inno- 
cence unsullied  by  any  great  or  wilful 
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trimes,  and  who  have  only  the  common 
ladings  of  humanity  lo  repent  of;  these 
are  sufficiently  mortifying  to  a heart  deep- 
ly smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  with 
the  desire  ol  perfection. — There  are  many 
very  striking  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
these  divine  songs,  particularly  in  Psalm 
xxii. — such  may  be  found  scattered  op  and 
down  almost  tliruugliout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. To  hear  testimony  to  hint,  is  the 
great  and  ultimate  end  for  which  the  spi- 
rit of  prophecy  was  bestowe.'  on  the  sacred 
writers; — but  this  will  appear  more  plain- 
ly to  you,  when  you  enter  on  the  study  of 
prophecy,  which  you  are  now  much  too 
young  to  undertake. 

Mrs.  Chap  one. 

jl.  230.  Of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 

Solomon's  Song,  the  Prophecies,  and 

Apocrypha. 

The  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  rich 
stores  of  svisdom,  from  which  I wish  you 
to  adopt  such  maxims  as  may  he  or  infinite 
use  both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
terest. But  detached  sentences  arc  a kind 
of  reading  not  proper  to  be  continued  long 
at  a tine  ; a few  of  them,  well  chosen  and 
digested,  will  do  you  much  more  service, 
than  to  read  halT  a dozen  chapters  toge- 
ther. In  this  respect,  they  are  directly  op- 
posite lo  the  historical  hooks,  which,  if  not 
read  in  continuation,  can  hardly  he  under- 
stood, or  retained  to  any  purpose. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a fine  poem— 
but  its  mystical  reference  ro  religion  lies 
too  deep  for  a common  understanding:  if 
you  read  it,  therefore,  it  will  be  rather  as 
matter  of  curiosity  than  of  edification. 

Next  follow  the  Prophecies;  which 
though  highly  deserving  the  greatest  at 
tentiou  and  study,  I tliiuk  you  hail  better 
omit  for  some  years,  and  then  read  them 
with  a good  exposition,  as  they  are  much 
too  difficult  for  you  to  understand  without 
assistance.  Dr.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies 
will  help  you  much,  whenever  yon  under- 
take this  study — which  yuu  should  by  all 
means  do,  when  your  understanding  is 
ripe  enough;  because  one  of  the  main 
proofs  of  our  religion  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  the  prophecies ; and  they  arc  very  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the 
New  Testament;  besides,  the  sublimity 
of  the  language  and  sentiments,  through  all 
line  disadvantages  of  antiquity  and  trans- 
slation,  must,  in  very  many  passages, 
strike  every  person  of  taste ; and  the  ex- 


cellent moral  and  religious  precepts  found 
in  them  must  be  useful  to  all. 

Though  I have  spoken  of  these  books  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  I repeat, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order 
— but  that  the  thread  of  the  history  is  to 
be  pursued,  from  Nehemiah  to  the  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  in  the  Apocrypha; 
taking  care  to  observe  the  chronology  re- 
gularly, by  referring  to  the  index,  which 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  this  history 
from  Josephus’s  Antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  first  of  Maccabees  carries  on  the  story 
till  within  195  years  of  our  Lord'scircum- 
cision : the  second  book  is  the  same  narra- 
tive, written  by  a different  hand,  and 
does  not  bring  the  history  so  forward  as 
the  first;  so  that  it  may  he  entirely  omit- 
ted, unless  you  have  the  curiosity  to  read 
some  particulars  of  the  heroic  constancy  of 
the  Jews,  under  the  tortures  inflicted  by 
their  heathen  conquerors,  with  a few  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  the  first  book. 

You  must  then  connect  the  history  by 
the  help  of  the  index,  which  will  give  you 
brief  heads  of  the  changes  that  happened 
in  the  state  of  the  Jews,  from  this  time  till 
the  birth  or  the  Messiah. 

The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
though  not  admitted  as  of  sacred  autho- 
rity, have  many  things  well  worth  your 
attention  : particularly  the  admirable  book 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  But,  in  the  course  of  reading 
which  I advise,  these  must  be  omitted  till 
after  von  have  gone  through  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  histo- 
rical thread.  _ Ibid. 

|)  231.  Of  the  Mew  Testament,  which  is 
constantly  to  be  referred  lo,  as  the  Rule 
and  Direction  of  our  moral  Conduct. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  scripture 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
which  you  must  make  your  constant  study, 
not  only  till  you  art  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  but  all  your  life  long ; because, 
how  often  soever  repeated,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  life  and  death  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  without  renewing  and  increasing 
in  our  hearts  that  love  and  reverence,  and 
ralitude  towards  him,  which  is  so  justly 
ue  for  all  he  did  and  suffered  for  us ! 
Every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  is  more 
precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth; 
for  his  “ are  the  words  of  eternal  life!” 
They  must  therefore  be  laid  up  in  your 
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heart,  and  constantly  referred  to,  on  alt  “ God,  even  at  those  years,  be  far  wise 
occasions  as  the  rule  and  direction  of  all  “ than  the  aged;  bin,  can  a mortal  child 
your  actions  : particularly  those  very  coin-  “ emulate  such  he  avail  y wisdom?  Can 
prehensive  moral  precepts  he  has  graci-  “ such  a pattern  be  proposed  to  my  bili- 
ously left  tvith  us,  svbicli  can  never  fail  to  “ tation  t” — Ves,  cetlaiuly; — retnetubtr 
direct  us  aright,  if  fairly  and  honestly  ap-  that  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  his  heaveuly 
plied:  such  as,  “whatsoever  ye  would  wisdom,  as  far  as  concerns  your  own  good, 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  He  has  left  von  such  declarations  of  his 
unto  them.” — There  is  no  occasion,  great  will,  and  of  the  consequence,  of  your  ac- 
or  smalt,  on  which  you  may  not  safely  ap-  tious,  as  you  are,  even  now,  fully  able  to 
ply  this  rule  for  the  direction  of  your  con-  understand,  if  you  will  but  attend  to  them, 
duct:  and,  whilst  jour  heart  honestly  ad-  If,  then,  you  will  imitate  his  zeal  (or 
heres  to  it,  you  can  never  be  guilty  of  any  knowledge,  if  you  will  delight  in  gaining 
sort  of  injustice  or  uiikiiidness.  The  two  informal  ion  and  improvement;  you  may 
great  commandments,  which  contain  the  even  now  become  *'  wise  unto  salvation.” 
summary  of  our  duty  to  God  autl  man,  arc  — Unmoved  by  the  praise  he  acquired 
no  less  easily  retained,  and  made  a, stand-  amongst  these  learned  men,  you  see  him 
ard  by  which  to  judge  our  own  hearts — meekly  return  to  the  subjection  of  a child, 
“ To  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  under  those  who  appeared  to  be  his  pa- 
our  hearts,  with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our  rents,  though  he  was  in  reality  their  Lord ; 
strength  : and  our  neighbour  (or  fellow-  you  sec  him  return  to  live  with  them,  to 
creature)  as  ourselves.”  “ l.ove  worketh  work  for  them,  and  be  the  joy  and  solace 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour.”  Therefore  if  of  their  lives  ; till  the  time  came,  when  he 
you  have  true  benevolence,  you  will  never  was  to  enter  on  that  scene  of  public  ac- 
<io  any  thing  injurious  to  individuals,  or  tion,  for  which  bis  heavenly  Father  had 
So  society.  Now,  all  crime,  whatever  are  sent  him  from  his  own  right  hand,  to  take 
(in  their  remoter  consequences  at  least,  if  upon  him  the  form  of  a poor  carpenter’s  son. 
not  immediately  and  appartmly)  injurious  What  a lesson  of  humility  is  this,  and  of 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live.  It  is  ini-  obedience  to  parents  1 — When,  having  re- 
possible to  love  God  without  desiring  to  ceircd  the  glorious  testimony  from  heaven, 
please  hint",  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  of  his  being  the  beloved  Sun  of  the  Most 
resemble  him  ; therefore  the  love  of  God  High,  he  enters  on  his  public  ministry, 
must  lead  to  every  virtue  in  the  highest  what  an  example  does  he  give  us,  of  the 
degree  ; and,  we  may  be  sure,  we  do  nut  most  extensive  and  constant  benevolence  ! 
truly  love  him,  if  we  cement  ourselves  — how  are  all  his  hours  spent  in  doing 
with  avoiding  flagrant  sins,  and  do  not  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  1 — 
strive,  in  good  earnest,  lo reach  the  greatest  not  the  meanest  sinner  is  below  hisnotice: 
tlegrcc  of  perfect  ion  we  are  capable  of.  — to  reclaim  and  save  them,  he  conde- 
Thus  do  these  fesv  w ords  direct  us  to  scends  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  most 
the  highest  Christian  virtue.  Indeed,  the  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  most  abject.  All 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  is  to  offer  us  his  miracles  arc  wrought  to  bcuelit  man- 
every  help,  direction,  and  motive,  that  can  kind  ; not  one  to  punish  and  afflict  them, 
enable  us  lo  attain  that  degree  of  perlec-  Instead  of  using  the  almighty  power, 
lion  on  which  depeuds  our  eternal  good.  which  accompanied  him,  to  the  purpose 
Mrs.  Chnjicue.  of  exalting  himself,  and  treading  down  his 
enemies,  he  makes  no  other  use  of  it  than 
|)  232.  0/ Use  Example  set  by  our  Saviour,  tu  |lCJ|  aiKj  ,0  saYc. 

and  bis  Ckmacttr.  When  you  come  to  read  of  his  suffer- 

Whal  an  example  is  set  before  us  in  our  ings  anti  death,  the  ignominy  and  reproach, 
blessed  M a sic  i ! How  is  hit  whole  life,  tLc  sarro.v  of  mind,  and  torment  of  body, 
Iioiu  earliest  youth,  dedicated  to  the  pur-  which  he  submitted  lo — when  you  consi- 
suit  or  true  wisdom,  ami  to  the  practice  of  der  that  it  was  all  forour  takes — “ that  by 
the  most  exalted  virtue  ! When  you  see  his  stripes  we  are  healed.” — and  by  his 
him,  at  twelse  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  death  we  are  raised  from  destruction  to 
amongst  the  doctors,  hearing  them,  and  everlasting  life — what  can  1 say,  that  can 
asking  them  questions  on  the  subject  of  re-  add  any  thing  to  the  sensations  you  must 
ligion,  and  astonishing  them  all  with  his  then  feel? — No  posver  of  language  can 
understanding  and  answers — you  will  say,  make  the  scene  more  touching  than  it  ap- 

puliaps. •*  Well  might  the  Son  of  pears  in  the  plaiu  and  simple  narrations  of 
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(Ik evangelists.  The  heart  that  is  unmov- 
ed by  it,  can  be  scarcely  human , — hut  the 
emotions  or  tenderness  and  compunction, 
which  almost  every  one  feels  in  reading  this 
account,  srill  be  of  no  avail,  unless  applied 
to  the  trite  end — unless  it  inspires  yon  with 
a sincere  and  warm  affection  towards  your 
blessed  Lord — with  a firm  resolution  to 
obey  his  commands; — to  be  his  faithful 
disciple — and  ever  to  renounce  and  abhor 
those  sins,  which  brought  mankind  under 
divine  condemnation,  and  front  which  we 
have  betn  redeemed  at  so  dear  a rate.  Re- 
member that  the  title  of  Christian,  or 
follower  of  Christ,  implies  a more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  holiness  and  goodness. 
As  our  mutives  to  virtue  are  stronger  than 
those  which  arc  alTorded  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  our  guilt  will  be  proportiuuably 
greater,  if  we  depart  fruui  it. 

Our  Saviour  appears  to  have  had  three 
great  purposes,  iu  descending  frurn  his 
glory  and  dwelling  amongst  men.  The 
first  to  teach  them  true  virtue,  both  by  his 
example  aitd  precepts.  The  second,  to 
give  tboru  the  most  forcible  motives  to  the 
pract  ice  of  it,  by  “ bringing  life  and  im- 
snorulity  to  light by  shewing  them  the 
ccnaiuly  of  a resurrection  and  judgment, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience  to 
Cod's  laws.  The  third,  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  us,  to  obtain,  by  his  dcadi,  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins,  U|>on  our  repentance 
and  reformation,  and  the  power  o I bestow- 
ing on  his  sincere  followers  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  immortal  happiness. 

Mrs.  Chapone. 

p 233.  A 'compar  ative  View  of  the  Bless- 
ed and  Cursed  at  the  last  Day,  and  the 
inference  to  he  drawn  from  it. 

What  a tremendous  scene  of  thclastday 
does  the  gospel  place  before  our  eyes  ! — 
•f  that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of 
us  shall  awake  from  die  grave,  and  behold 
the  Son  of  Cod,  on  his  glorious  tribunal, 
attended  by  millions  of  celestial  beings,  of 
whose  superior  excellence  we  can  now 
form  no  adequate  idea — when,  in  presence 
of  all  mankind,  or  those  holy  angels,  and 
•f  the  great  Judge  himself,  you  must  give 
an  accouut  of  your  past  life,  and  hear  your 
lusal  doom,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal,  and  which  must  determine  your 
fate  to  all  eternity;  then  think — if  fora 
moment  you  can  bear  the  thought — what 
will  be  (fie  desolation,  shame,  and  anguish, 
•f  those  wretched  souls,  who  shall  hear 
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these  dreadful  words  ; — “ Depun  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  ami  his  angels.” — Oh! 

— 1 cannot  support  even  the  idea  of  your 
becoming  otic  of  those  undone,  lost  crea- 
tures!— I trust  in  Coil's  mercy,  that  you 
svill  make  a better  use  of  that  knowledge 
of  his  will,  which  lie  has  vouchsafed  you, 
and  of  these  amiable  dispositions  he  has 
given  you.  1-et  us  therefore  turn  from 
this  horrid,  this  insup|>orlablc  view — and 
rather  endeavour  to  imagine,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  what  will  be  (he  sensations  of 
your  soul,  if  you  should  hear  our  heavenly 
Judge  address  you  in  these  transporting 
words — “ Couie,  thou  blessed  or  my  Fa- 
ther, inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
— Think,  what  it  must  he  to  become  an 
obje  t of  the  esteem  and  applause — not  only 
of  all  mankind  assembled  together — but  of 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself — uay,  of  his  anil  our  Almighty 
Father: — to  find  your  frail  flesh  changed, 
in  a moment,  into  a glorious  celestial  bo- 
dy, endowed  with  perfect  beauty,  health, 
and  agility: — to  find  your  soul  cleansed 
from  all  its  faults  and  infirmities ; exalted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  affections;  over- 
flowing with  divine  love  and  rapturous 
gratitude! — to  have  your  undemanding 
enlightened  and  refined  ; your  heart  en- 
larged and  purified ; and  every  power  and 
disposition  of  mind  and  body  adapted  to 
the  highest  relish  of  virtue  and  happiness ! 
— Thus  accomplislicd,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  society  of  amiable  and  happy  beings, 
all  united  in  the  most  perfect  peace  and 
friendship,  all  breathing  nothing  but  love 
to  Cod,  and  to  each  other ; — with  them  to 
dwell  in  scenes  more  delightful  llsau  the 
richest  imagination  can  paint — free  from 
every  pain  and  care,  and  from  all  possibi- 
lity of  change  or  satiety ; — but,  above  all, 
to  enjoy  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
Cod  himseir — to  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  admire  his  adorable  perfections  in  a 
high  degree,  though  still  far  short  of  their 
infinity — to  becousciuui  of  his  love  and 
favour,  and  to  lejoicc  iu  the  light  of  his 
countenance  ! — But  here  all  imagination 
fails  : — we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  bliss, 
which  may  b<  communicated  to  us  by 
sucli  a near  approach  to  the  Source  of  ail 
beauty  and  all  good : — we  must  contest 
ourselves  with  believing,  “ that  it  is  what 
mortal  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, 
neither  hath  it  euteled  into  the  heart  of 
matt  to  conceive.”  The  crown  of  all  our 
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joys  will  be,  fo  know  that  we  are  secure 
of  possessing  them  forever — what  a trans- 
porting idea  ! 

Can  you  reflect  on  all  these  things,  and 
not  feel  the  most  earnest  longings  after  im- 
mortality?— Do  not  all  other  views  and 
desires  seem  mean  and  trifling,  when  com- 
pared svith  this 9 — And  does  not  your  in- 
most heart  resolve,  that  this  shall  be  the 
chief  and  constant  object  of  its  wishes  and 
pursuit,  through  the  whole  course  of  your 
life? — If  you  are  not  insensible  to  that  de- 
sire of  happiness  which  seems  woven  Into 
our  nature,  you  cannot  surely  be  unmoved 
by  the  prospect  of  such  a transcendant  de- 
gree of  it ! and  that  continued  to  ail  eter- 
nity— perhaps  continually  increasing.  You 
cannot  but  dread  the  forfeiture  of  such  an 
inheritance,  as  the  most  insupportable  evil  I 
— Remember  then — remember  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained. 
God  will  not  give  to  vice,  to  carelessness, 
or  sloth,  the  prize  he  has  proposed  to  vir- 
tue. You  have  every  help  that  can  ani- 
mate your  endeavours  i — You  have  written 
laws  to  direct  you — the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples  to  encourage  you — the 
most  awakening  motives  to  engage  you — 
and  you  have  besides,  the  comfortable 
promise  of  constant  assistance  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  if  you  diligently  and  sincere- 
ly pray  Tor  it. — O I let  nut  all  this  mercy 
be  lost  upon  you — but  give  your  attention 
to  ibis  your  only  important  concern,  and 
accept,  with  profound  gratitude,  the  in- 
estimable advantages  that  are  thus  aflcc- 
lionately  oifered  you, 

Though  the  four  Cospels  are  each  of 
them  a narration  or  the  lile,  sayings,  and 
•leutli  of  Christ ; vet  as  they  are  not  ex- 
actly alike,  hut  some  circumstances  ami 
sayings,  omitted  in  one,  are  recorded  in 
another,  you  must  nuke  yourself  perfectly 
master  of  limit  alt. 

The  Acts  or  the  holy  Apostles, endowed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  authorized  by 
their  divine  Master,  come  next  in  order  to 
he  read. — Nothing  can  be  mote  interesting 
and  edifying,  titan  the  history  or  their  ac- 
tions— of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  courage, 
with  which  they  preached  the  glad  tidings 
1 1 salvation  : and  of  the  various  exertions 
of  the  wonderful  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  confirmation 
of  their  mission.  Mrs.  Chnponc . 

|l  231.  Character  c.f  St.  FI tut. 

The  Character  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  mi- 
raculous conversion,  demand  your  particu- 


lar attention  ; most  of  the  apostla  were 
men  of  low  birth  and  education;  but  St; 
Paul  was  a Roman  citizen ; that  is,  be 
possessed  the  privileges  annexed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was 
considered  as  a high  distinction  in  those 
countries  that  had  been  conquered  by  die 
Romans.  He  was  educated  amongst  die 
most  learned  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  by  one 
of  their  principal  doctors.  He  was  a nun 
of  extraordinary  eloquence,  as  appears  int 
only  in  his  writings,  but  in  several  speeches 
in  his  own  defence,  pronounced  before 
governors  and  courts  of  justice,  when 
he  Was  called  to  account  for  the  doctrine < 
he  taught. — He  seems  to  have  been  of 
an  uncommonly  warm  temper,  and  zealous 
in  whatever  religion  he  professed;  dii? 
zeal  before  Ills  conversion,  shewed  itself 
in  the  most  unjustifiable  actions,  by  furi- 
ously persecuting  the  innocent  Christians: 
but,  though  Ids  actions  were  bad,  we  may 
be  sure  his  intentions  were  good ; other- 
wise we  should  not  have  seen  a miracle 
employed  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake, 
and  to  bring  him  into  the  right  way.  This 
example  may  assure  us  of  the  mercy  of 
Cod  towards  mistaken  consciences,  and 
ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  most  enlarged 
charity  and  gord-will  towards  those  whose 
erroneous  principles  mislead  their  con- 
duct: instead  or  resentment  and  hatred 
against  their  persons,  we  ought  only  to 
feel  au  active  wish  of  assisting  them  to 
find  the  truth  ; since  We  know  not  whether, 
if  convinced,  they  might  not  prove  like 
St.  Paul,  chosen  vessels  to  promote  the 
honour  or  God,  and  of  true  religion.  It 
is  not  now  my  intention  to  enter  with  you 
into  any  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity ; otherwise  it  would  be  lm- 
posublc  wholly  to  pass  over  that,  which 
arises  from  this  remarkable  conversion, 
and  which  has  been  so  admirably  illustra- 
ted by  a noble  writer,  whose  tract  oathis 
subject  is  in  every  body’s  hands. 

Ibid. 

f 235.  0/  the  Epistles. 

Next  follow  live  Epistles,  which  raak* 
a very  important  part  of  the  Nest  Testa- 
ment ; ami  you  cannot  be  too  much  em- 
ployed in  reading  them.  They  contain  the 
most  excellent  precepts  and  admonitions ; 
and  are  of  particular  use  in  explaining 
more  at  large  several  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, which  we  could  not  so  fully  com- 
prehend wiiltotu  them.  There  are,  in- 
deed in  the  hpistka  of  St.  Paul,  man? 
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{(usages  hard  to  he  understood ; such,  in 
particular,  are  the  first  eleven  chapters  to 
the  Romans;  the  greater  part  of  his  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians;  and 
several  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
Instead  of  perplexing  yourself  with  these 
more  obscure  passages  of  scripture,  I would 
wish  you  to  employ  your  attention  chiefly 
on  those  that  are  plain ; and  to  judge  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  other  parts,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  you  find  in 
these.  It  is  through  the  neglect  ol  this 
rule,  tliat  many  have  been  led  to  draw  the 
most  absurd  doctrines  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures.— I.et  me  particularly  recommend  to 
your  careful  perusal  the  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
xv.  chapters  of  the  F.pistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  xiv.  chapter,  Si.  Paul  has  in  view 
the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile (or  Heathen)  converts,  at  that  time; 
the  former  were  disjxised  to  look  with 
horror  on  the  latter,  for  their  impiety  in 
■ot  paying  the  same  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  days  and  meals  that  they  did;  and 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  were  inclined 
to  look  with  contempt  on  the  former,  for 
their  weakness  and  superstition.  Excellent 
is  the  advice  which  the  Apostle  gives  to 
both  parties;  he  exhorts  the  Jewish  con- 
verts not  to  judge,  and  the  Gentiles  not  to 
despise;  remembering  that  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  hut 
righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. — Endeavour  to  conform  your- 
self to  this  advice  ; to  acquire  a temper  of 
universal  candour  and  benevolence;  and 
leans  neither  to  despise  nor  condemn  any 
persons  on  account  of  their  particular 
modes  of  faith  and  worship  ; remembering 
.always,  that  goodness  is  confined  to  no 
party — that  there  are  wise  and  worthy 
men  among  all  the  sects  of  Christians — and 
that,  to  his  own  master,  every  one  must 
stand  or  fall. 

I will  enter  no  farther  into  the  several 
points  discussed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  various 
epistles— -most  of  them  too  intricate  for 
your  understanding  at  present,  and  many 
of  them  beyond  my  abilities  to  stite clear- 
ly. I will  only  again  recommend  to  you, 
to  read  those  passages  frequently,  which 
w ith  so  much  fervour  and  energy,  excite 
you  to  the  practice  of  the  most  exalted 
piety  and  benevolence.  If  the  effusions 
of  a heart,  wanned  with  the  tendcrcst  af- 
fection for  the  whole  human  race— if  pre- 
cept, warning,  encouragement,  example, 
urged  by  an  eloquence  which  such  affec- 


tion only  could  inspire,  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing your  mind— you  cannot  fail  to 
find,  in  such  parts  of  his  epistles  as  are 
adapted  toyouruiiderstanding,  thestrongest 
persuasives  to  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
and  improve  your  nature.  Mrs.  Chap  one. 

f 23G.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

The  epistle  of  St.  James  is  entirely 
practical,  and  exceedingly  hue;  you  can- 
not study  it  too  much.  It  seems  particu- 
larly designed  to  guard  Christians  against 
misunderstanding  some  things  in  St.  Paul't 
writings,  which  have  been  fatally  pervert- 
ed to  the  encouragement  of  a Hependanee 
on  faith  alone,  without  good  works.  But 
the  more  rational  commentators  will  tell 
you,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
the  apostle  asserts  to  be  incapable  of  justi- 
fying us,  he  means,  not  the  works  of  moral 
righteousness,  but  the  ceremonial  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  on  which  the  Jews 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. But  St.  James  tells  us,  that,  “ If 
“ any  man  among  us  seem  to  be  religious, 

“ and  bridlelii  not  bis  tongue,  but  de- 
“ ceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  reli- 
“ gion  is  vain ;” — and  that  11  pure  reli- 
“ gion,  and  uudefiled  befiirt  God  and  the 
“ Father,  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
“ and  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
11  keep  liitmell  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Faith  m Christ,  if  it  produce  not  these  ef- 
fects, he  declared!  is  dead,  or  or  no  power. 

Ibid. 


(1  237.  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Jirst  of  St.  John. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  are  also  full 
of  the  best  instructions  and  admonitions, 
concerning  the  relative  duties  of  life ; a- 
mongst  which  arc  set  forth  the  duties  of 
women  in  general,  ami  or  wives  in  parti- 
cular. Some  part  of  his  second  Epistle  is 
prophetical;  wanting  the  church  of  false 
teachers  a ml  false  doctrines,  which  should 
undenuine  morality,  and  disgrace  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  St.  John  is  written  in  a 
highly  figurative  style,  which  makes  it,  in 
some  parts,  hard  to  be  understood;  but 
the  spirit  of  divine  love,  which  it  so  fer- 
vently expresses,  renders  it  highly  edify- 
ing arid  delightful. — That  love  of  Cod 
and  of  man,  which  this  beloved  apostle  «o 
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pathetically  recommends,  is  in  truth  the 
essence  of  religion,  as  our  Saviour  himself 
informs  us.  Mrs.  Chap  one. 

i 23*.  OJ  the  Revelations. 

The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 
prophetical  account  of  most  of  the  great 
events  relating  to  the  Christian  church, 
which  were  to  happen  from  the  time  of  the 
writer,  St.  John,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Many  learned  men  have  taken  a great  deal 
of  paint  to  explain  it : and  they  have  done 
this,  in  many  instances,  very  successfully : 
but  I think  it  is  yet  loo  soon  for  you  to 
study  this  part  of  scripture;  some  rears 
hence,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  objec- 
tion to  your  attempting  it,  and  taking 
into  your  hands  the  best  expositions,  to  as- 
sist you  in  reading  such  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  you 
cannot  now  be  supposed  to  understand. — 
May  Heaven  direct  you  in  studying  this 
sacred  volume,  and  render  it  the  means  of 
making  you  wise  unto  salvation! — May 
you  love  and  reverence,  as  it  deserves,  this 
blessed  and  invaluable  book,  which  con- 
tains the  best  rule  of  life,  the  clearest  de- 
claration of  the  will  and  laws  of  (he  Ueity, 
the  reviving  assurance  of  favour  to  true 
penitents,  and  the  unspeakably  joyful  tid- 
ings of  eternal  life  and  haziness  to  all 
the  truly  virtuous,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  and  deliverer  of  the  world ! 

Ibid. 

p 339.  ECONOMY  or  HUMAN  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  T\ STS. 

Part  I.  Duties  that  relate  to  Man,  consi- 
dered as  ms  Individual — the  passions — 

. Woman — Consanguinity,  or  natural  re- 
lations— Providence,  or  the  accidental 
iijfirtnee  its  Men — the  Social  Duties — 
Religion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Botv  down  your  heads  uuto  the  dust, 
O ye  inhabitants  of  earth  ! be  silent,  and 
receive  with  reverence,  instruction  from 
sn  high. 

Wheresoevcrtht  sun  doth  shine,  where- 
soever the  wind  doth  blow,  wheresoever 
there  is  an  ear  to  hear,  and  a mind  to  con- 
ceive; there  let  the  precepts  of  life  be 
made  known,  let  the  maxims  of  truth  be 
honoured  and  obeyed. 

All  things  printed  from  Ctd.  His 


power  is  unbounded,  his  wisdom  is  from 
eternity,  and  his  goodness  endureth  for 
ever. 

He  sitteth  on  his  throne  in  the  centre, 
and  the  breath  of  his  mouth  giveih  life  to 
the  world. 

He  toucheth  the  stars  with  his  huger, 
and  they  run  their  course  rejoicing. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  he  walketh 
abroad,  and  performed)  his  will  through 
all  the  regions  of  unlimited  spare. 

Order,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  spring 
from  his  band. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  speaketh  in  all  bis 
works ; but  the  human  understanding  coin- 
prehendeth  it  not. 

The  shadow  of  knowledge  passeth  aver 
the  mind  of  man  as  a dream  ; be  seeth  as> 
in  else  dark  ; he  reasoned),  and  is  de- 
ceived. 

But  die  wisdom  of  Cod  is  as  the  light 
of  heaven  ; be  reasoneth  not ; his  mind  it 
the  fountain  of  truth. 

Justice  and  mercy  wait  before  his  throne; 
benevolence  and  love  enlighten  his  coun- 
tenance for  ever. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  in  glory  ? 
Who  in  power  shall  contend  with  the  Al- 
mighty? Hath  he  any  equal  in  wisdom? 
Can  any  in  goodness  be  compared  unis 
him? 

He  it  is,  O man  ! who  hath  created 
thee  ; thy  station  on  earth  is  fixed  by  his 
ajppointmetjt : the  [lowers  of  thy  mind  are 
the  gift  of  his  goodness:  the  wonders  of 
thy  frame  are  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Hear  then  his  voice,  for  it  is  gracious  ; 
and  he  that  obeyed),  shall  establish  his  soul 
in  peace. 

DUTIES  that  relate  to  MAN,  considered 
as  an  Individual. 

f 210.  Consideration. 

Commune  with  thyself,  O man!  and 
consider  wherefore  tiiuu  were  made. 

Contemplate  thy  [lowers,  contemplate 
thy  wauls  and  thy  connections;  so  shale 
thou  discover  the  duties  of  life,  and  be  di- 
rected in  all  thy  ways. 

Proceed  not  to  speak  or  act,  before  thou 
hast  weighed  thy  words,  and  examined  the 
tendency  of  every  step  thou  shall  take;  so 
shall  disgrace  fly  far  from  thee,  and  in  thy 
house  shall  shame  be  a stranger  ; repen- 
tance shall  not  visit  Uiee,  nor  sorrow  dwell 
upon  thy  check. 

The  thoughtless  man  bridleih  not  his 
tongue 
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longue;  he  speaketh  at  random,  and  is 
entangled  in  the  foolishness  of  his  own 
words. 

As  one  that  runneth  in  haste,  and  leap- 
eth  over  a fence,  may  fall  into  a pit  on  the 
other  side,  which  he  doth  not  see ; so  is 
the  man  that  plungeth  suddenly  into  any  ac- 
tioo,  before  he  hath  considered  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 

Hearken  therefore  unto  the  s'oice  of  con- 
sideration; her  words  are  the  words  of 
wisdom,  and  l>er  paths  shall  lead  thee  to 
safety  and  truth. 

( 341.  Modisty. 

Who  art  thou,  O roan  ! that  presumest 
on  thine  own  wisdom?  or  why  dost  thou 
vaunt  thyself  on  thine  own  acquirements? 

The  first  step  towards  being  wise,  is  to 
know  that  thou  art  ignorant : and  if  thou 
wouldst  not  be  esteemed  foolish  in  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  cast  off  the  folly  of  being 
wise  iu  thine  own  conceit. 

As  a plain  garment  best  adorneth  a 
beautiful  woman,  so  a decent  behaviour  is 
the  greatest  ornament  of  wisdom. 

The  speech  of  a modest  man  giveth  lus- 
tre to  truth,  and  thedilhdcnce  of  his  words 
absoivcth  his  error. 

He  relieth  not  on  his  own  wisdom  : he 
weigheth  the  counsels  of  a friend,  and  re- 
ceivetb  the  benefit  thereof. 

He  turueth  away  his  ear  from  his  own 
praise,  and  believe  it  not;  he  it  the  last 
in  discovering  his  own  perfections. 

Yet  as  a veil  addeth  to  beauty,  so  are  his 
virtues  set  off’  by  the  shade  which  his  mo- 
desty castcth  upon  them. 

But  behold  the  vain  man,  and  observe 
the  arrogant ; lie  ciuatheth  himself  in  rich 
attire  : he  waiketh  in  the  public  street ; he 
casteth  round  his  eyes,  and  courteth  obser- 
vation. 

He  tosseth  up  his  head,  and  ovcrlooketh 
the  poor;  he  treateth  his  inferiors  with 
insolence,  and  his  sugieriors  in  return  look 
down  on  his  pride  and  lolly  with  laughter. 

He  despised!  the  judgment  of  others  ; 
he  relieth  on  his  own  opinion,  and  is  con- 
founded. 

He  is  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  his 
imagination;  his  delight  is  to  hear  and 
to  speak  of  himself  all  the  day  long. 

He  swallowelh  with  greediness  his  own 
pulse,  and  the  Batterer  in  return  eaieth 
bun  up. 

f)  943.  Am.ic*Tioj«. 

Since  the  days  that  art  past  are  gone  for 


ever,  and  those  that  are  to  come  may  not 
come  to  thee;  it  behoveth  thee,  O man  . 
to  employ  the  present  time,  without  re- 
gretting the  lotsofth.it  which  Is  past,  ortoo 
much  depending  on  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  instant  it  thine  : the  neat  is  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  kuowest  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth.  _ 

Whatsoever  thou  resol  vest  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  tilt  the  evening  what 
the  morning  may  accomplish. 

Idleness  is  tire  parent  of  want  and  of 
pain  ; but  the  labour  of  virtue  brtngcih  . 
forth  pleasure. 

The  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ; 
prosperity  and  success  are  the  industrious 
man  s-attendants. 

Who  is  he  that  hath  acquired  wealth, 
that  hath  risen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed 
himself  with  honour,  that  is  spoken  of  in 
the  city  withpraise,and  that  standeth  before 
the  kiug  in  his  council?  Even  he  that  hath 
shut  out  idleness  from  his  house  ; and  hath 
said  uuto  Sloth,  Thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  riserti  up  early,  and  lieth  down  late: 
lie  exerciseth  his  mind  with  contemplation, 
and  his  body  with  action,  and  preservelh 
the  health  of  both. 

The  slothful  roan  is  a burdentohimsell ; 
his  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  head;  he  loi- 
icrcth  about,  and  knoweth  not  what  he 
would  do. 

His  days  pass  away  like  the  shadosv  ol  a 
cloud,  and  lie  leaveth  behind  him  no  mark 
for  remembrance. 

His  body  is  diseased  for  want  of  exer- 
cise; he  wisheth  for  action,  but  hath  not 
power  to  move ; his  mind  is  in  darkness ; 
his  thoughts  are  confused;  he  longeth  lm 
knowledge,  but  hath  no  application. 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hatetli 
the  troubled  breaking  its  shell.  # 

His  house  is  in  disorder,  liisservantsare 
wasteful  and  rioiotis,  and  he  runneth  on 
tosvards  ruin ; he  seeth  it  with  his  eyes,  lie 
heareth  it  with  his  ears,  he  shaketh  his 
head,  and  wisheth,  but  hath  no  resolution; 
till  ruin  comctli  upon  him  like  a svhirf- 
wind,  and  shame  and  repentance  descend 
with  him  to  the  grave.  , 

d 243.  Emulation-. 

If  thy  soul  thirsteth  for  honoitr,  if  thy 
earhath  anv  pleasure  in  the  vo.ee  of  praise, 
raise  thyself  fioni  the  dust  whereof  thou 
art  made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  sometl.iog 
that  is  praise  worthy. 

The  oak  that  now  spreadeth  its  branches 
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toward*  tLc  heavens,  was  once  bul  an  acorn 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavour  to  be  first  in  (by  calling, 
.whatever  it  be;  neither  let  any  one  go 
before  (bee  in  well-doing:  nevertheless, 
do  not  envy  the  merits  of  another;  bul  im- 
prove tlu'nc  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by 
any  dishonest  or  unworthy  method;  strive 
to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling 
him;  so  shall  thy  contest  lor  superiority 
bccrowncd  with  honour,  ifnot  willi success. 

By  a virtuous  emulation,  the  spirit  of  a 
man  is  exalted  within  him;  he  panleth 
after  fame,  and  rejoicetii  as  a racer  to  run 
his  course. 

He  riscih  like  the  palm  tree  in  spite  of 
oppression;  and  as  an  eagle  in  the  firma- 
ment ofheaven,  lie  soaretli  atoll,  ami  fixeth 
his  eye  upon  the  gloiics  of  the  suii. 

The  examples  of  eminent  menace  in  his 
visions  by  nigbt,  and  his  delight  is  to  tbl- 
,iow  iheru  all  the  day  long. 

He  formed  great  designs,  be  rejoiceth 
in  tiic  execution  thereof,  and  his  name 
gordi  forth  to  dieends  of  the  world. 

Hut  die  heart  of  the  envious  man  is  gall 
and  bitterness;  his  tongue spitleth  venom; 
:hc  success  of  his  neighbour  breakclli  bis 
rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining,  and  the 
good  that  happeneth  to  another,  is  to  him 
an  evil. 

Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart, 
and  there  is  uo  rest  in  him. 

He  fceleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love  to 
goodness,  and  therefore  believeili  Ins 
neighbour  is  like  unto  him. elf. 

He  endeavours  to  depreciate  those  (hat 
excel  him,  and  putteth  an  evil  interpreta- 
tion on  all  their  doings. 

lie  lietli  on  the  watch,  and  meditates 
mischief;  but  die  detestation  of  mau  pitr- 
suedi  him,  he  is  crushed  as  a spider  i u his 
own  web. 

f 24-1.  Pru  disci. 

Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  heed 
unto  Iter  counsels,  and  store  them  in  thine 
heart : her  maxims  are  universal,  and  all 
the  virtues  lean  upon  her : she  is  the  guide 
and  mistress  of  human  life. 

Put  a bridle  on  thy  tongue ; set  a guard 
btfore  thy  lips,  lest  the  words  of  thine 
.own  mouth  destroy  thy  peace. 

Let  him  that  scofleth  at  the  lame,  take 
care  that  he  halt  not  himself ; wl  otoever 
speaketh  of  another's  failings  with  plea- 


sure, shall  hear  of  Itii  own  with  bitterness 
of  heart. 

Ol  much  speaking  coinclh  repentance, 
but  in  silence  is  safety. 

A talkative  man  is  a nuisance  to  society; 
the  ear  is  sick  of  his  babbling,  the  torrent 
of  his  words  overwhelmed!  conversation. 

Boast  not  of  thyself,  for  it  shall  briug 
contempt  upon  thee;  neither  deride  an- 
other, lor  it  is  dangerous. 

A bitter  jest  is  the  poison  of  friendship ; 
and  he  that  cannot  restrain  his  tongue, 
shall  have  trouble. 

Furnish  thyself  with  the  proper  accom- 
modations belonging  to  thy  condition;  yet 
sjirttd  not  to  the  utmost  of  what  thou  eanst 
afford,  that  the  providence  of  thy  youth 
tuay  be  a comfort  to  tby  old  age. 

Let  tliinc  own  business  engage  thy  atten- 
tion ; leave  the  care  of  (he  state  to  the  go- 
vernors thereof. 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  expesisive, 
lest  the  pain  of  purchasing  them  exceed  ths 
pleasure  thou  hast  in  their  enjoyment. 

Neither  let  prosperity  put  out  the  eyes 
of  circumspection,  nor  abundance  cut  off 
the  hands  of  frugality ; lie  that  too  much 
induigeth  in  the  superfluities  of  life,  shall 
live  to  lament  the  want  of  its  necessaries. 

From  the  experience  of  others,  do  thou 
leant  wisdom;  and  from  their  failings  cor- 
rect thine  own  faults. 

Trust  no  man  before  thou  hast  tried 
him;  yet  mistrust  not  without  reason,  it 
is  uncharitable. 

But  when  thou  hast  proved  a man  to  be 
honest,  lock  hint  up  in  thine  heart  as  a 
treasure  : regard  him  as  a jewel  of  inesti- 
mable price. 

Refuse  lite  favours  of  a mercenary  man ; 
they  svill  be  a snare  unto  thee  : thou  shale 
never  be  quit  of  the  obligations. 

Use  not  to-day  svhat  to-morrow  may 
want : neither  leave  that  to  hazard  which 
foresight  may  provide  lor,  orcarc  preveut. 

Vet  expect  not  even  from  Prudence  in- 
fallible success  ; for  the  day  knnweth  not 
what  die  night  may  bring  forth. 

The  fool  is  not  always  nufortunate,  nor 
the  wise  man  always  successful ; yet  never 
had  a lool  a thorough  enjoyment ; never 
was  a wise  man  wholly  unhappy. 

f 24 j.  Fortitude. 

Perils,  and  misfortunes,  are  want,  and 
pain,  and  injury,  and  more  or  less  the  cer- 
tain lot  uf  every  man  that  comcth  miu  the 
world. 

It 
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Tt  bchovelh  thee,  therefore,  O child  of 
Calamity  ! early  to  fortify  thy  mind  with 
courage  and  patience,  that  thou  tnayest 
support,  with  a becoming  resolution,  thy 
allotted  portion  of  human  evil. 

As  the  camel  bcarcth  labour,  and  heat, 
and  hunger,  and  thirst,  through  desartsof 
sand,  and  fainteth  not ; so  the  fortitude 
of  man  shall  sustain  him  through  alt  perils. 

A noble  spirit  disdaineih  the  malice  of 
fortune:  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be 
cast  down. 

He  hath  not  suffered  his  happiness  to 
depend  on  her  smiles,  and  therefore  with 
her  frowns  lie  shall  not  be  dismayed. 

As  a rock  on  the  sea  shore  be  staudeth 
firm,  and  the  dashing  of  the  ssaves  dis- 
turbeth  him  not. 

He  raiseth  his  head  like  a tower  on  a hill, 
and  the  arrows  of  forluuediop  at  his  feel. 

In  the  iuslant  of  danger  the  courage  of 
his  heart  sustaincth  him  ; and  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  mind  bcareth  him  out. 

He  tneeieth  the  evils  of  life  as  a man 
that  gocth  forth  into  battle,  and  rcturneth 
with  victory  in  his  hand. 

Uuder  the  pressure  or  misfortune,  his 
calmness  alleviates  their  weight,  and  hit 
constancy  shall  surmount  them. 

But  the  dastardly  spirit  of  a timorous 
man  betrayeth  him  to  shame. 

By  shrinking  under  povet  ly,  lie  stoopeth 
down  to  meanness  ; and  hr  tamely  bearing 
insults,  he  ittviielh  injunct. 

As  a reed  is  shaken  with  a breath  of  air, 
so  the  shadow  of  evil  maketh  bun  tremble. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  is  embarrassed 
and  confounded  ; in  the  day  of  misfortune 
he  siuketh,  and  despair  ovcrwheJmcth  his 
soul. 

(f  2*6.  Contentment.  , 

Forget  not,  O man!  that  thy  station  on 
earth  is  appointed  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
F.lernal,  who  knosveth  thy  heart,  who 
sceth  die  vanity  of  all  thy  wishes,  and  who 
often,  in  mercy,  denieth  thy  requests. 

Yet  for  all  reasonable  oesires,  for  all 
honest  endeavours,  his  benevolence  hath 
established,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a pro- 
bability of  success. 

The  uneasiness  tlioti  feclest.  the  misfor- 
tunes thou  bewailest,  behold  the  root  from 
whence  they  spring  ! even  thine  own  folly, 
thine  own  pride,  thine  own  distempered 
fancy. 

Murmur  not  therefore  at  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Cqd,  but  correct  thine  own  heart  : 
jxitbersay  within  thyself,  If  I had  wealth, 


or  power,  or  leisure,  I should  be  happy  : • 

for  know,  they  all  bring  to  their  several 
possessors  tlici.-  peculiar  inconveniencies. 

The  poor  man  sceth  not  the  vexations 
and  anxieties  of  the  rich,  he  feeletli  not 
the  difltctiUics  and  perplexities  of  power, 
neither  knoweth  lie  the  wearisomrness  ot . 
leisure;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  re- 
pincth  at  his  own  lot. 

But  envy  not  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness in  any  man,  for  thou  knowest  not  his 
secret  grids. 

To  be  satisfied  svitlt  a little  is  the 
greatest  wisdoms  and  he  that  incfcjseih 
his  riches  increased!  his  care*  ; hut  a con- 
tented mind  is  a hidden  treasure,  and  trou- 
blc  liudctli  it  not. 

Vet  if  thou  stiflcredt  not  the  allurements 
of  fortune  In  rob  thee  of  justice  or  tem- 
perance, or  charily,  or  modesty,  even  riches 
themselves  shall  not  make  thee  unhappy. 

But  hence  shall  thou  learn,  that  the  cup 
of  felicity,  pure  and  umuixed,  is  by  no 
means  a draught  for  mortal  man. 

Virtue  is  the  race  which  God  hath  set 
him  to  run,  and  happiness  the  goal,  which 
none  cau  arrive  at  till  lie  hath  finished  fils 
course,  and  received  his  crown  iu  the 
mansions  ol  eternity. 
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f 247.  TtnrtEANCi. 

The  nearest  approach  tliou  canst  male 
to  happiness  on  this  side  the  grave,  is  to  en- 
joy from  heaven  understanding  and  healdi. 

These  blessings  if  tliou  possesses!,  and 
wouldst  preserve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  al- 
lurements of  Voliiptnousticss,  and  fly  from 
her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadelh  her  delicacies  ou 
the  board,  when  her  svinesparkleth  in  the 
cup,  when  she  smileih  upon  thee  and  per- 
suaded) thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy;  theu 
is  the  hour  of  danger,  then  let  Reason 
stand  firmly  on  her  guard. 

For  if  thou  hearkenest  unto  the  svords 
of  her  adversaiy,  thou  art  deceived  aud 
betrayed. 

The  joy  which  shepromiseth,  etiangeth 
to  madness,  and  her  enjoyments  lead  on 
to  diseases  and  death. 

Look  round  her  board ; cast  thine  eyes 
upon  her  guests,  and  observe  those  who 
have  been  allured  by  her  smiles,  who  have 
listened  to  her  temptation. 

Are  they  not  meagre?  are  they  not 
sickly  ? are  they  not  spiritless  ; 

Their  short  hours  ol  jollity  and  riot  are 
followed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  de- 
jection. She  bath  debauched  and  palled 
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their  appetites,  that  they  have  no  relish  for 
their  nicest  dainties : her  votaries  are  be- 
come her  victims;  the  just  and  natural 
consequence  which  God  bath  ordained,  in 
the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she  that  with  graceful  steps, 
and  with  a lively  air,  trips  over  yonder 
plain  ? 

The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheelts,  the 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breathe  from 
her  lips : joy,  tempered  with  innocence 
and  modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes,  and 
from  the  cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she 
singeth  as  she  walks. 

Hernameis  Health  ; she  is  the  daughter 
of  Exercise  and  Temperance;  their  sons 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  northern  re- 
gions. 

They  are  brave,  active,  and  lively,  and 
partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
tlieir  sister. 

Vigour  stringed]  their  nerves,  strength 
dwelled,  in  their  bones,  and  labour  is  their 
delight  all  the  day  long. 

The  employments  of  their  father  excite 
their  appetites,  and  tlie  repasts  of  their 
mother  refresh  them. 

To  combat  the  passions  is  their  delight ; 
to  conquer  evil  habits  their  glory. 

TI  eir  pleasures  are  moderate,  and  there- 
fore they  endure : tlieir  repose  is  short, 
hut  sound  and  undisturbed. 

Their  blood  is  pure,  their  minds  arc  se- 
rene, and  the  physician  lindcth  not  the 
stray  to  tlieir  habitations. 

But  safety  d welleth  not  svith  the  sons  of 
men,  neither  is  security  found  tviihiu  their 
gates. 

Behold  them  exposed  to  new  dangers 
from  without,  while  a traitor  withiu  lurk- 
cth  to  betray  them. 

Their  health,  their  strength,  their  beau- 
ty and  activity,  have  raised  desire  in  the 
bosom  of  lascivious  Love. 

She  stanileth  in  her  bower,  she  courleth 
their  regard,  she  spreadeth  her  tempta- 
tions. 

Her  limbs  are  soft  and  dclicaic:  her  at- 
tire is  loose  and  inviting.  Waiuotinesj 
Ipeakcih  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  bosom  sits 
temptation.  She  bcckoneih  them  with  her 
finger,  she  wooeth  them  with  her  looks, 
and  by  the  smoothness  of  her  longue,  she 
cndeavoureih  to  deceive. 

Ah!  Hy  from  her  allurements,  slop  thy 
ears  to  her  enchanting  words.  Jf  thou 
meetest  the  languishing  of  her  eyes;  if  thou 
hearesl  the  softness  of  licr  voice ; if  she 
castetli  her  arms  about  thee,  she  bindclb 
thee  in  chains  for  ever. 


Shamefolloweth,  and  disease,  and  want, 
and  care,  and  repentance. 

Enfeebled  by  dalliance,  svith  luxury 
pampered,  and  softened  by  sloth,  strength 
shall  forsake  thy  limbs,  and  health  thy 
constitution;  thy  days  shall  be  lew,  and 
those  inglorious  ; thy  griefs  shall  be  many, 
yet  meet  with  no  compassiou. 


The  PASSIONS, 
d 248.  Hon  and  Fiar. 

The  promises  of  hope  are  sweeter  than 
roses  in  the  bud,  and  Tar  mure  flattering 
to  expectation ; but  the  tlireaienings  of 
fear  are  a terror  to  the  heart. 

Nevertheless,  let  not  hope  allure,  nor 
fear  deter  thee  from  doing  that  which  is 
right ; so  shalt  tltou  be  prepared  to  meet 
all  events  with  an  equal  mind. 

The  terrors  even  of  death  arc  no  terrors 
to  the  good ; he  that  committed!  no  evil 
hath  nothing  to  fear. 

In  all  thy  undertakings,  let  a reasonable 
assurance  animate  thy  endeavours;  if  thou 
despairest  of  success,  thou  shalt  not  sue- 
Cted. 

Terrify  not  thy  soul  with  vain  fears, 
neither  let  they  heart  sink  within  thee  from 
the  phantoms  of  imagination. 

From  Tear  proceedeth  misfortune  ; but 
he  that  hopeth,  helpedi  himself. 

As  the  ostrich  when  pursued,  hideth  his 
head,  but  forgetteth  his  body ; so  the  lean 
of  a coward  expose  him  to  danger. 

If  thou  believes!  a thing  impossible,  thy 
despondency  shall  make  it  so;  but  he  that 
persevereth,  shall  overcome  all  difficulties. 

A vain  hojte  Aatterrth  the  heart  of  a 
fool ; but  he  that  is  wise  pursued,  it  not. 

In  all  thy  desires  let  reason  go  along 
svith  thee,  and  hx  not  thy  hopes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  ; so  shall  success 
attend  thy  undertakings,  thy  heart  shall 
not  be  vexed  with  disappointment. 

(1249.  Joy  and  Cxur. 

Let  not  thy  mirth  be  so  extravagant  as 
to  intoxicate  thy  mind,  nor  thy  sorrow  so 
heavy  as  to  depress  thy  heart.  This  world 
afforded,  no  good  sn  transporting,  nor  in* 
flicieth  any  evil  so  severe,  as  should  raise 
thee  far  above,  or  sink  thee  much  beneath, 
the  balance  of  moderation. 

lo 
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Lo  ! yonder  standeth  ihe  house  of  joy. 
It  is  painted  on  the  outside,  and  looketh 
{ay ; thou  mayeit  know  it  from  the  con- 
tinual noise  of  uiirth  and  exultation  that 
issurth  from  it. 

The  mistress  standeth  at  the  door,  and 
calleth  aloud  to  all  that  pass  by  ; she  sing- 
eth  and  shouteth,  and  laugheth  without 
ceasing. 

She  inviteth  (heat  to  go  in  and  taste  the 
pleasures  of  life,  which  she  telleth  them 
are  no  where  to  be  found  but  beneath  her 
roof. 

But  enter  not  thou  into  her  gate  ; neither 
associate  thyself  with  those  svho  frequent 
her  house. 

They  call  themselves  the  sons  of  joy ; 
they  laugh  and  seem  delighted  ; but  mad- 
ness and  folly  are  in  all  their  doings. 

They  are  linked  with  mischief  hand  in 
band,  and  their  steps  lead  down  to  evil. 
Dangers  beset  them  round  about,  and  the 
pit  of  destruction  yawuctli  beneath  their 
Feet. 

Look  now  on  the  other  side,  and  behold, 
in  that  vale,  overshadowed  with  trees  aud 
hid  from  the  sight  of  men,  the  habitation 
of  Sorrow. 

Her  bosom  heaveth  with  sighs,  her 
mouth  is  hlied  with  lamentation;  she  de. 
lighteth  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  human 
misery. 

She  looketh  on  the  common  accidents 
o(  life  and  weepeth  ; the  weakness  aud 
wickedness  of  man  is  the  theme  of  her  lips. 

All  nature  to  her  teeinclh  with  evil ; 
every  object  she  seeth  is  tinged  with  the 
gloom  ot  her  own  mind,  and  the  voice  of 
complaint  saddeneth  her  dwelling  day  and 
night. 

Come  not  near  her  cell ; her  breath  is 
contagious  ; slie  will  blast  the  fruits,  aud 
wither  the  flowers,  that  adorn  and  sweeten 
the  garden  of  life. 

In  avoiding  the  house  of  Joy,  let  not  thy 
feet  betray  thee  to  tbe  borders  of  this  dis- 
mal mansion ; but  pursue  with  care  the 
middle  path,  which  shall  lead  thee  by  a 
gentle  ascent  to  the  bower  of  Tranquillity. 

With  her  dwelleth  Peace,  with  her 
dwelleth  Safety  and  Contentment.  She  is 
cheerful  but  not  gay ; she  is  serious,  but 
not  grave ; site  vieweth  the  joys  and  the  sor- 
rows of  life  with  an  equal  and  steady  eve. 

From  hence,  as  from  an  eminence,  shall 
thou  behold  the  folly  and  the  misery  of 
those,  who  led  by  the  gaity  of  their  hearts, 
take  up  their  abode  with  the  companions 
of Jollity  and  riotous  Mirth  ■,  or  infected 


with  Gloominess  and  Melancholy,  spend 
all  their  days  in  complaining  of  the  woes 
and  calamities  of  human  life. 

Thou  shall  view  them  both  with  pity, 
and  the  error  or  their  ways  shall  keep  thy 
fret  from  straying. 

|l  350.  Ancu. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  tcareth  up 
rrees,  and  defortueth  the  face  of  nature, 
or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions 
overturned!  whole  cities  j so  (lie  rage  of 
an  angry  man  throwetli  mischjcf  around 
him.  Danger  and  destruction  wail  on  hi» 
hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not  thine  own 
weakness  ; so  shall  thou  pardon  tbe  failings 
of  others. 

Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion  of 
anger;  it  is  wiietting  a sword  to  wound 
thine  own  breast,  or  murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  bearest  slight  provocations  with 
patience,  it  shall  be  imputed  unto  thee  for 
wisdom : and  if  thou  wipest  them  from 
thy  remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  not  re- 
proach tliee. 

Sees  1 thou  not  that  the  angry  man  loseth 
bis  understanding?  Whilst  thou  art  yet  in 
thy  semes,  let  the  wrath  of  another  be  a 
lesson  to  thyself. 

Do  nothing  in  a passion;  Why  wilt  that*' 
put  to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a storm  ? 

Ifit  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  it 
wise  to  prevent  it : avoid  therefore  ail  oc- 
casions of  falling  into  wrath;  or  guard 
thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur. 

A fool  is  provoked  with  iusolcnt 
speeches,  but  a wise  mau  laugheth 
them  to  scorn. 

Harbour  not  revenge  in  thy  breast,  it 
will  torment  thy  heart,  and  discolour  its 
best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  10  forgive,  than 
lo  return  an  injury : be  that  watches  for 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lied/  in  wait 
against  himself,  and  d rawed;  down  mis- 
chief on  his  own  bead. 

A mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  wa- 
ter caslupon  the  fire,  abateth  bis  heat ; and 
from  an  enemy  he  shall  become  thy  frieud. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of 
anger,  and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but 
fools  should  be  wroth. 

In  folly  or  weakness  it  always  begin- 
neth ; but  remember,  and  be  well  assured, 
it  seldom  concludeth  without  repentance. 

On  the  Iteels  of  Folly  treadetb  Shame  1 
at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Romorse. 
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(I  SSI.  Pitt. 

As  blossoms  and  flowers  are  strewed  up- 
on earth  by  die  hand  of  spring,  as  the 
kindness  of  summer  produccth  in  perfec- 
tion the  bounties  of  harvest;  so  the  smiles 
of  pity  shed  blessings  on  the  children  of 
misfortune. 

He  who  pitieth  another,  recommendcth 
himself ; but  he  who  is  without  compas- 
sion, deserveth  it  not. 

The  butcher  relenteth  not  at  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb,  neither  is  the  heart  of  the 
cruel  moved  with  distress. 

But  the  tears  of  the  compassionate  ate 
sweeter  than  dew  drops  falling  from  roses 
on  the  bosom  of  the  spring. 

Shut  not  thine  ear  therefore  against  the 
cries  of  the  poor;  neither  hardrn  thine 
heart  against  the  calamities  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

When  the  fatherless  call  upon  thee, 
svhen  the  widow’s  heart  is  sunk,  and  she 
iittploreth  thy  assistance  with  tears  of  sor- 
row; O pity  her  affliction,  and  extend  thy 
hand  to  thosewho  have  Done  to  help  them. 

When  thou  seest  the  naked  wanderer  of 
the  stieet,  shivering  svith  cold,  and  desti- 
tute of  habitation  ; let  bounty  open  thine 
heart,  let  the  wings  of  charity  shelter  hint 
ftom  death,  that  thine  own  soul  may 
Hve. 

Whilst  the  poor  man  groaneth  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  whilst  the  unfortunate  lan- 
guish in  the  horrors  of  a dungeon,  or  the 
hoary-  head  of  age  lifts  up  a feeble  eye  to 
tlwe  for  pity;  O how  canst  thou  riot  in 
superfluous  enjoyments,  regatdless  of  their 
wants,  unfeeling  of  their  woes  ! 

|l  252.  Dcsue  and  Love. 

Bewate,  young  man,  beware  of  the  al- 
lurement* of  watitonness,  and  let  not  the 
harlot  ten.pt  thee  to  excess  in  her  de- 
lights. , 

The  madness  of  desire  shall  defeat  its 
own  pursuits;  front  the  blindness  of  its 
rage  thou  shall  rush  upon  destruction. 

Therefme  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  her 
sweet  enticements,  neither  sutler  thy  soul 
to  be  enslaved  by  her  enchanting  delu- 
sions. 

The  fountain  of  health,  which  must 
supply  the  stream  of  pleasure,  shall  quick- 
ly be  dried  up,  and  every  spring  of  joy 
si  all  be  exhausted. 

Jn  the  prime  of  thy  life  old  age  shall 


overtake  thee;  thy  sun  shall  decline  in  the 
morning  of  thy  days. 

But  w hen  virtue atid  modesty  enlighten 
her  charms,  the  lustre  of  a beautiful  wo- 
man is  brighter  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain 
to  resist. 

The  whiteness  or  her  bosom  transcend- 
eth  the  lily  t her  smile  is  more  delicious 
than  a gardeu  of  roses. 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of 
the  turtle;  simplicity  and  truth  dwell  in 
her  heart. 

The  kisses  of  her  mouth  are  sweeter  than 
honey;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe 
from  her  lips. 

Shut  not  thy  bosom  to  the  tenderness 
of  love;  the  purity  of  its  flame  shall  en- 
noble thy  heart,  and  soften  it  to  receive 
the  fairest  impressions. 


f J53.  WOMAN. 

Civc  ear,  fair  daughter  of  love,  to  the 
instructions  of  prudence,  and  let  the  pre- 
cepts of  truth  sink  deep  in  thy  heart,  so 
shall  the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to 
the  elegance  of  thy  form  ; and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  reseuibleth,  shall  retain  its 
sweetness  when  its  bloout  is  withered. 

In  the  spriugofthy  youth,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days,  wheti  the  eyes  of  men 
gaze  on  dice  with  delight,  and  nature 
whisprreth  in  thine  ear  the  meaning  of 
their  looks  ; alt!  hear  with  caul  ion  tiicir 
seducing  words;  guard  well  tliv  heart,  nor 
listen  to  their  soft  persuj  ions. 

Remember  that  thou  art  made  mitt’s 
reasonable  companion,  not  the  slave  of  his 
passion;  the  end  oftiiy  being  is  not  merely 
tu  gratify  bis  loose  desire,  but  to  assist  lum 
in  the  toils  of  life,  to  soothe  him  with  thy 
tenderness,  and  lecompcnce  Ins  cate  with 
suit  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of 
man,  that  subdueth  him  to  love,  and 
reigneth  in  his  breast? 

Lo!  yonder  she  walkeih  in  maiden 
sw  eetness,  w ith  innocence  in  her  mind, 
and  modesty  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hand  sccketh  employment,  her  foot 
ddighteth  not  in  gadding  abroad. 

Site  is  clothed  with  neatness,  she  is  fed 
with  temperance;  humility  and  meekness 
areas  a crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 

Onlier  toiiguedwellcjJj  music,  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey  flowedt  irotn  her  lips. 

Decency  is  in  all  her  w ords,  in  her  an- 
swets  are  mildness  and  truth. 

Submission 
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Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lesson? 
aS  her  life,  and  peace  and  happiness  are 
her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  prudence,  and 
virtue  attendeth  at  her  right  hand. 

Her  eves  speaketh  softness  and  love ; but 
discretion  with  a sceptre  sitteth  on  her 
brow. 

The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in 
her  presence,  the  asvc  of  her  virtue  keep- 
eth  him  silent. 

When  scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of 
her  neighbour  is  tossed  from  tongue  to 
tongue  ; if  charity  and  good  nature  open 
nut  her  mouth,  the  linger  of  silence  resteth 
on  her  lip. 

Her  breast  is  the  mansion  of  goodness  and 
therefore  she  suspectcth  no  evil  in  others. 

Happy  were  the  man  that  should  make 
her  his  wife  : happy  the  child  that  shall 
call  her  mother. 

She  presideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is 
peace;  she  commandeth  with  judgment, 
and  is  obeyed. 

She  ariseth  in  the  morning,  she  consi- 
ders her  affairs,  and  appointeth  to  every 
one  their  proper  business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  de- 
light, to  that  alone  she  applieth  her  study ; 
and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions. 

The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an 
honour  to  her  husband,  and  he  hearethher 
praise  with  a secret  delight. 

She  informeththe  minds  of  her  children 
with  wisdom:  she  fashioneth  tbeir  man- 
ners from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
their  youth,  the  motion  ofher  eye  com- 
nnndeth  her  obedience. 

She  speaketh,  and  her  servants  fly;  she 
poinleth,  and  the  thing  is  done  ; for  the 
law  or  love  is  in  their  hearts,  and  her  kind- 
ness addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffed  up  ; in 
adversity  she  healeth  the  wounds  of  for- 
tune with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alevi- 
ated  by  her  counsels,  and  sweetened  by 
her  endearments:  he  putteth  his  heart  in 
her  bosom,  and  received!  comfort, 

Happv  is  the  man  that  hath  made  hej 
his  svile;  happy  the  child  that  calleth  her 
mother. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Natmal 

Relations. 

[f  254.  Hus* and. 

.Take  unto  thyself  a wife,  and  obey  the 


ordinance  of  God;  take  unto  thyself  a 
wife, "and  become  a faithful  member  of 
society. 

But  examine  with  care,  arid  fix  not 'sud- 
denly. On  thy  present  choice  depends 
thy  future  happiness. 

If  much  of  her  time  isdestroyed indress 
and  adornments  ; if  she  is  enamoured  with 
her  own  beauty;  and  deligliteth  in  her  own 
praise;  if  she  laugheth  much,  and  talketh 
loud  : if  Iter  foot  abidethuot  in  her  father's 
house,  and  her  eyes  svitli  boldness  rove 
on  the  faces  of  men : though  her  beauty 
" ere  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
turn  thy  fact  from  her  charms,  turn  thy 
liect  from  her  paths,  and  suffer  not  thy 
soul  to  be  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of 
imagination. 

But  when  thou  findest  sensibility  of 
heart,  joined  with  softness  of  manners ; an 
accomplished  mind,  with  a Torn)  agreeable 
to  thy  fancy;  take  her  home  to  thy  house, 
she  is  worthy  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  com- 
panion in  life,  the  wife  of  thy  bosom. 

O cherish  her  as  a blessing  sent  thee 
from  heaven.  Let  the  kindness  or  thy  be- 
haviour endear  thee  to  her  heart. 

She  is  the  mistress  of  thy  house  : treat 
her  therefore  with  respect,  that  thy  ser- 
vants may  obey  her. 

Oppose  not  her  inclinations  without 
cause  ; she  is  the  partner  of  thy  cares,  make 
her  also  the  companion  of  thy  pleasures. 

Reprove  her  faults  with  gentleness;  ex- 
act not  her  obedience  with  rigour. 

Trust  thy  secrets  in  her  breast;  her  coun- 
sels are  sincere,  tbou shall  not  be  deceived. 

Be  faithful  to  her  bed  ; lor  she  is  the 
mother  of  thy  children. 

When  pain  and  sickness  assault  her,  let 
thy  tenderness  soothe  her  affliction ; a 
look  from  thee  of  pity  and  love  shall  alle- 
viate iter  grief,  or  mitigate  her  pain,  and 
be  of  more  avail  than  ten  physicians. 

Consider  the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame  ; and  be  not  severe 
to  her  tveakness,  but  remember  thine  own 
imperfections. 

ft  355.  Fathci. 

Consider  thou  art  a parent,  the  imT 
portancc  of  thy  trust:  the  being  thou  hast 
produced,  it  is  thy  duty  to  support. 

Upon  thee  also  it  depeudeih,  whether 
the  child  of  thy  bosom  shall  be  a blessing 
ora  curse  to  thyself:  an  useful  or  a worth- 
less member  to  the  community. 

Prepare  him  early  with  instruction,  and 
season  his  mind  with  the  maxims  of  truth. 

Watch  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  set 

him  • 
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him  right  in  bis  youth,  indict  no  evil 
habit  gain  strength  with  bis  years. 

So  shall  he  rise  like  a cedar  on  the 
mountains  : his  head  shall  be  seen  above 
she  trees  of  tlie  forest. 

A wicked  son  is  a reproach  to  his  fa- 
ther ; but  he  that  doth  right  is  an  honour 
to  his  grey  hairs. 

The  soil  is  thine  own,  let  it  not  want 
cultivation ; the  seed  which  thou  sowest, 
that  also  shall  thou  reap. 

Teach  him  obedience,  and  he  shall  bless 
jhec ; teach  him  modesty,  and  lie  shall  not 
be  ashamed. 

Teach  him  gratitude,  and  he  shall  re- 
ceive benefits;  teach  him  charity,  and  he 
shall  gain  love. 

Teach  him  temperance,  and  he  shall 
have  health;  teach  him  prudence,  and 
fortune  shall  attend  him. 

Teach  him  justice,  and  he  shall  be  ho- 
noured by  the  world ; teach  him  sincerity, 
and  his  own  heart  shall  not  reproach  him. 

Teach  him  diligence,  and  his  wealth 
shall  increase  ; teach  him  benevolence,  and 
his  mind  shall  he  exalted. 

Teach  him  sciences,  and  his  life  shall  be 
useful;  teach  him  religion,  and  his  death 
shall  he  happy. 

f!  350.  Son. 

From  the  creatures  of  Cod  let  man  learn 
wisdom,  and  apply  to  himself  the  instruc- 
tion they  give. 

Go  to  the  desert,  my  son;  observe  the 
young  stork  of  the  wilderness ; let  him  speak 
to  the  heart ; he  beareth  on  hit  wings  his 
aged  sire,  he  lodged  him  with  safety,  and 
supplieth  him  with  food. 

The  piety  of  a child  is  sweeter  than  the 
incense  of  Persia  offered  to  the  sun  ; yea 
morcdclicious  than  odours  wafted  from  a 
field  of  Arabian  spices  by  the  western 
gales. 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  for  he 
gayc  thee  life ; and  to  thy  mother,  for  she 
sustained  thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  spoken  for  thy  good  ; give  ear  10  his 
admonition,  for  it  procetdeth  from  love. 

He  hath  watched  for  thy  welfare,  he 
hath  toiled  for  thy  ease  ; do  honour  there- 
fore to  his  age,  and  let  not  his  grey  hairs 
be  treated  with  irreverence. 

Forget  not  thy  helpless  infancy,  nor  the 
frmvardncss  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge  the 
infirmities  of  thy  aged  parents;  assist  and 
support  them  in  the  decline  of  life. 


So  shall  their  hoary  heads  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace  ; and  thiue  own  chil- 
dren, in  reverence  of  thy  example,  shall 
repay  thy  piety  with  filial  love. 

(I  257.  Brothers. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  one  father,  pro- 
vided for  by  his  care;  and  the  breast  of 
one  mother  hath  given  you  suck. 

Let  the  bonds  of  affection,  therefore, 
unite  thee  with  thy  brothers,  that  peace 
and  happiness  may  dwell  in  thy  father's 
house. 

And  when  ye  separate  in  the  world,  re- 
member the  relation  that  bindeth  you  to 
love  and  unity  ; and  prefer  not  a stranger 
to  thine  own  blood. 

If  thy  brother  is  in  adversity,  assist  him ; 
if  thy  sister  is  in  trouble,  forsake  her  not. 

So  shall  the  fortunes  of  thy  father  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  his  whole  race  ; 
and  his  care  be  continued  to  you  all  in 
your  love  to  each  other. 


PROVIDENCE  ; or  the  accidental  Dif- 
■ Terences  in  Men. 

fi  258.  Wise  und  Ignorant. 

The  gifts  of  the  understanding  are  the 
treasures  of  Cod;  and  lie  appouilelh  to 
every  one  his  portion,  in  what  mcasun 
Herne  th  good  unto  himself. 

Hath  he  endued  t lice  with  wisdom? 
hath  he  enlightened  thy  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth?  Communicate  it  to 
the  ignorant,  for  their  instruction;  com- 
municate it  to  the  wise,  for  thine  own  im- 
provement. 

True  wisdom  is  less  presuming  than 
fully.  The  wise  man  doubieth  often,  and 
changeth  his  mind ; die  fool  is  obstinate, 
and  doubteth  not;  he  knoweth  all  things 
but  his  own  ignorance. 

The  pride  of  emptiness  is  an  abomi- 
nation ; and  lo  talk  much  is  the  foolishness 
of  folly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  bear  with  patience  their  imper- 
tinence, and  to  pity  their  absurdity. 

Yet  be  not  pulled  up  with  thine  own 
conceit,  neither  boast  of  superior  undtr- 
standing;  the  clearest  human  knowledge 
is  bul  blindness  and  folly. 

The  wise  man  I'eelcth  his  imperfections, 
and  is  humbled;  he  laboured!  in  vain  for 
his  own  approbation;  but  the  foolpeepeth 
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in  the  shallow  stream  of  his  own  mind, 
and  is  pleased  with  the  pebbles  which  he 
sees  it  the  bottom  : he  bringeth  them  up 
and  sheweth  them  as  pearls;  and  with  the 
applause  of  his  brethren  delighteth  he 
himself. 

He  boasteth  attainments  in  things  that 
are  of  no  srorth;  but  where  it  is  a shame 
to  be  ignorant,  there  he  hath  no  under- 
standing. 

Even  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  he  toiietli 
after  folly : ami  shame  and  disappointment 
are  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

But  the  wise  man  cultivates  his  mind 
with  knowledge : lire  improvement  of  arts 
is  his  delight,  and  their  utility  to  the  pub- 
lic crowneth  him  with  honour. 

Nevertheless  the  attainment  of  virtue  he 
accounteth  as  the  highest  learning:  and 
the  science  of  happiness  is  the  study  of 
his  lire. 

|f  259.  Rich  and  Poot. 

The  man  to  whom  Cod  hath  given 
riches,  and  blessed  with  a mind  to  employ 
them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favoured,  and 
highly  distinguished. 

fie  loolceth  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure, 
because  it  alfordeth  him  the  means  to  do 
good. 

He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compassion : be 
entpjireth  into  their  wants ; he  relieved] 
with  judgment,  and  without  ostentation. 

He  assistmh  and  rewardeth  merit : he 
eocourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  pro- 
nxxeth  every  useful  design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works:  his  coun- 
try is  enriched,  and  the  labourer  is  em- 
ployed : lie  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the 
arts  receive  improvement. 

He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his 
table  as  belongingtothe  poor  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  deiraudeth  them  not. 

The  benevolence  of  his  mind  is  not 
checked  by  his  fortune;  Ire  rejoicetli  there- 
fore in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up 
wealth  in  abundance,  and  rejoicetli  alone 
in  the  possession  thereof: 

That  grindeth  the  face  of  the  poor,  and 
considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

He  thriveth  on  oppression  without  feel- 
ing ; the  ruin  of  his  brother  disturbeth 
him  not. 

The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  driuketh  as 
milk;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music 
to  his  ear. 

His  heart  is  hardened  with  the  love  of 
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wealth;  no  grief  nor  distress  can  male 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniquity  pursueth  him: 
he  liveth  in  continual  fear;  the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  of  his 
own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the 
calamities  he  has  brought  upon  others. 

O wliat  are  the  miseries  of  poverty,  in 
comparison  with  the  gnawings  of  this 
man’s  heart ! 

Let  the  poor  man  com  Tort  himself,  yea, 
rejoice;  for  lie  hath  many  reasons. 

He  sittethdown  to  his  morsel  in  peace; 
his  table  is  not  crowded  with  Batterers 
and  devourers. 

He  is  not  embarrassed  with  a train  of 
dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  clamours 
of  solicitation. 

Debarred  from  the  dainties  or  the  rich,  . 
he  escapcth  also  their  diseases. 

The  oread  that  he  eateih,  is  it  not  sweet 
to  his  taste  ? the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it 
not  pleasant  to  his  thirst?  yea,  far  more 
delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the 
luxurious. 

His  labour  preserveth  his  health,  and 
procured]  him  a repose,  to  which  cbe 
downy  bed  of  sloth  is  a stranger. 

He  limiteth  his  desires  with  humility, 
and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to 
his  soul  than  all  the  acquirements  of 
wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich  therefore  presume  on 
his  riches,  nor  the  poor  in  his  poverty 
yield  to  his  despondence ; for  the  provi- 
dence of  Cod  dispensed]  happiness  to 
them  both. 

fl  260.  Mas  rest  and  StavjuNT*. 

Repine  not,  O man,  at  the  state  of  ser- 
vitude: it  is  the  appointment  of  Cod,  znd 
hath  many  advantages ; it  retnoveth  thee 
from  the  carts  and  solicitudes  of  life. 

The  honour  of  a servant  is  his  fidelity : 
his  highest  virtues  are  submission  and 
obedience. 

Be  patient  therefore  under  the  reproofs 
of  thy  master;  and  when  he  rebuketh 
thee  answer  not  again.  The  silence  of 
tby  resignation  shall  not  be  forgtauen. 

Be  studious  of  his  interests,  be  diligent 
in  his  affairs,  and  faithful  to  the  trust 
which  he  reposethin  thee. 

Thy  lime  and  thy  labour  belong  unto 
him.  Defraud  him  not  thereof,  lor  he 
payeth  thee  for  them. 

And  thou  who  art  a master,  be  just  to 
thy  servant,  if  thou  expectest  from  him 

fidelity; 
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fidelity;  and  reasonable  in  thy  commands. 
if  thou  expcctcst  a ready  obedience. 

I lit  spirit  of  a man  is  in  him ; severity 
aud  rigour  may  create  Tear,  but  can  never 
command  his  love. 

Mix  kindness  with  reproof,  and  reason 
with  authority;  so  shall  thy  admonitions 
take  place  in  his  heart,  and  his  duty  sliaJI 
become  his  pleasure. 

He  shall  serve  thee  faithfully  from  the 
motive  ol  gratitude;  lie  shall  obey  thee 
cheerfully  Irotn  the  principle  of  love;  and 
fail  not  thou,  in  return,  to  give  his  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  llnir  proper  reward. 

1*  M AGtSTRATCS  fllld  SutUtCTS. 

0 thou,  favourite  of  heaven,  whom  the 
sons  of  men,  thy  equals,  have  agreed  to 
raise  to  sovereign  power,  and  set  as  a ruler 
oser  themselves;  consider  the  ends  and 
importance  oi  their  trust,  far  more  than 
the  dignity  and  height  of  thy  station. 

1 hou  ait  clothed  in  purple,  ami  sealed 
on  a throne:  the  crown  of  majesty  in- 
vesteth  thy  temples ; the  sceptre  ol  power  is 
placed  m tliy  hand : hut  not  lor  tbvstlf 
svcie  these  ensigns  given;  not  meant  for 
thine  own,  but  the  good  of  thy  kingdom. 

« &10IT  of  a king  is  tlic  welfare  ol  his 
people ; his  power  and  dominion  rcsteth 
on  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

.The  mind  of  a great  prince  is  exalted 
v.  mi  the  grandeur  of  bis  situation:  he  re- 
volve th  high  things,  aud  searchetli  for  bu- 
Sjucss  worthy  of  hi&  power. 

He  callcth  together  the  wise  menof  his 
kingdom,  he  consulteth  amongst  them 
with  freedom,  and  hearetli  die  opinions 
of  them  all.  r 

. He  Jooketh  among  his  people  with  dis- 
cernment; he  discoverelli  the  abilities  of 
men,  and  employed]  diem  according  to 
their  merits. 

Ilis  magistrates  arc  just,  his  ministers 
are  wise,  and  the  favourite  of  his  bosom 
dcceivcth  him  not. 

lie  smilcth  on  die  arts,  and  they  flou- 
rish; the  sciences  improve  beneath  the 
ciiiKist,  ol  hit  hand. 

j 1,!c  Parted  and  ingenious  he 

delighted,  himself;  he  kindltth  in  their 
in  casts  emulation,  ,,„d  the  gh.r,  of  his 
kingdom  is  exalted  by  their  labours. 

J lie  spirit  of  the  merchant  wlm  extend- 
ed. his  commerce;  the  skill  ol  the  farmer, 
v ho  enriches li  his  lands;  ,he  ingenuity  of 
.Iiy  artist,  me  miprotetuetn  vltbc  scholar ; 


all  these  he  honoureth  with  his  faVOars 
or  rewarded,  w ith  his  bounty.  ’ 

stro ll1'  >n,t,,|'  "fW  colo"lcs*  lie  buildeth 
_ '*  ' l,c  °|>cneth  rivers  for  conve- 

nwnce,  he  formeth  harbours  for  safety; 

suenod.1’  fl.abr'nd)in  riclrcJ>  aod  t,>ie 
strength  of  his  kingdom  encreaseth. 

■[/  ,r*"?«,h  'I',5  siaiutes  with  equity  and 

thdr  IshL  MS-  ’",bjeCts  '"J0!'  tIle  fl  uils  of 
hur  labour  in  security;  aud  their  happi- 

“ !he  vance  of  the  law. 

He  l<mn duh  his  judgments  on  the  prm- 
" '"ercy : hut  in  the  punishment  of 
cHenders  he  is  strict  and  impartial. 

I ■ *'*  0i,en  «o  the  complaints  of 

ns  subjects;  he  restrained,  the  hand  of 
her  oppressors,  aud  delivered!  them 
from  their  tyranny. 

f iis  people  therefore  look  up  to  hitn  as 
a ladiei,  with  reverence  and  love;  they 
consider  him  as  the  guardian  or  all  they 
t*njoy.  • 

Their  affection  unto  him  hegetteth  in  his 
breast  a Ime  or  the  public;  the  security  of 
their  luppmess  is  the  object  of  his  care. 

murmurs  against  him  arise  in  their 
Marts:  the  machinations  of  his  enemies 
endanger  not  his  estate. 

His  subjects  are  faithful,  and  firm  in  his 
cause;  they  stand  in  his  defence  as  a wail 
ot  brass ; the  army  ol  a tyrant  Hicth  before 
them  as  chair  before  the  wind. 

Security  and  peace  bless  die  dwellings 
ol  his  jieople ; glory  and  strength  encircle 
uw  throne  for  ever. 


lhe  SOCIAL  DUTIES. 

t 26?.  Bekivole.vce. 

M hen  thou  considerest  thy  wants,  when 
thou  helioldcst  thy  imperfections,  acknow- 
ledge h,s  goodness,  O son  of  humanity: 
who  honoured  thee  with  reason,  endued 
thee  with  speech,  and  placed  dice  in  so- 
ciety, to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal 
lielps  and  mutual  obligations. 

Thy  rood,  thy  clothing,  thy  conveni- 
ence of  habitation;  tliy  protection  from  the 
injuries,  thy  enjoyments  of  the  comforts 
and  the  pleasures  of  life:  all  these  thou 
owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
cmildesi  not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of 
society. 

I|  IS  thy  duty  therefore  to  he  a friend  to 
mankind,  as  it t is  thy  interest  that  man 
should  be  fiiendK  to  thee. 

As 
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At  ihe  rose  breathes!)  sweetness  from  its 
•wn  nature,  so  the  heart  or  a benevolent 
nan  produce! h good  works, 

Heenjoyetb  tlie  ease  and  tranquillity  of 
his  own  breast,  and  rejoiced)  in  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  his  neighbour. 

He  opened)  uot  his  ear  Ditto  slander  : 
the  faults  and  the  failings  of  men  give  a 
pain  to  his  heart. 

ilis  desire  is  to  do  good,  and  be  search- 
ed) out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  remov- 
ing the  oppressions  of  another  he  relieved) 
himself. 

from  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he 
comprehended!  in  his  wishes  the  Itappiness 
of  all  men : and  from  the  generosity  ofhii 
heart,  he  endeavoured!  to  promote  it. 

0 263.  Justice. 

The  peace  of  society  depended)  on 
justice;  the  happiness  of  individuals,  on 
•l»c  safe  enjoymeot  of  all  their  possessi- 
ons. 

Keep  the  desires  of  thy  heart,  therefore, 
widiin  the  bounds  of  moderation  ; let  the 
hand  of  justice  lead  them  aright. 

Cast  not  an  evil  eye  on  the  goods  of 
thy  neighbour ; let  whatever  is  his  pro- 
perly be  sacred  from  thy  touch. 

Let  no  temptation  allure  thee,  nor  any 
provocation  excite  thee,  to  lift  up  thy  hand 
to  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Defame  him  not  iu  his  character  ; bear 
no  false  witness  against  him. 

Corrupt  not  his  servant  to  cheat  or  for- 
sake him;  and  the  wile  of  his  bosom,  O 
tempt  not  to  sin. 

U will  be  a grief  to  bis  heart,  which 
thou  const  not  relieve;  an  injury  to  his 
life,  which  no  reparation  can  atone  for. 

In  thy  dealings  with  men  he  impartial 
and  just ; and  do  uoto  them  as  thou 
"wildest  they  should  do  unto  thee. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  trust,  and  deceive  not 
the  man  who  rclieth  upon  diet;  be  assured 
it  « less  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  to  steal, 
than  to  betray. 

Oppress  not  the  poor,  and  defraud  not 
of  his  lure  the  labouring  man. 

When  threi  stllest  lor  gain,  lieJr  the 
whisperings  ot  conscience,  and  be  satisfied 
with  moderation;  nor  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  buyer  make  any  advantage. 

I’ay  the  debts  which  thou  owed,  for  be 
who  gave  thee  credit,  relied  upon  thine 
honour;  and  to  withhold  from  him  hi. 
due,  is  both  mean  and  unjust. 
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Finally,  O son  of  society ! examine  thy 
heart,  call  remembrance  to  thy  aid  ; aud 
if  in  any  of  these  things  thou  findesl  tliou 
hast  transgressed,  take  sorrow  and  shame 
to  thyself,  and  make  speedy  reparation  to 
the  utmost  of  thy  power. 

0 264.  Charity; 

Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  sown  in 
Iiis  breast  the  seeds  of  benevolence  ; the 
produce  thereof  shall  be  charity  and  love. 

From  the  fountain  ol  his  lieart  shall  rise 
rivers  of  goodness  ; aud  the  streams  shali 
overflow  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  assisted)  the  poor  iu  their  trouble; 
he  rejoiced)  in  funheriug  die  prosperity  of 
all  nten. 

He  censureth  not  his  neighbour,  lie  be- 
lieved) not  the  talcs  of  envy  and  malevo- 
lence, neither  repeated  he  their  slanders. 

He  forgiveth  die  injuries  of  men,  he 
svipeth  them  from  his  remembrance;  re- 
venge aud  malice  have  no  place  in  Iiis 
heart. 

For  evil  he  returneth  not  evil;  lie  hat- 
cth  not  even  his  enemies,  but  requited) 
their  injustice  with  friendly  admonition. 

The  griefs  and  anxieties  of  tuen  excite 
his  conqiassion  ; he  eiideavourctli  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  ami 
the  pleasure  of  success  rewarded)  bis  la- 
bour. 

He  calmedi  the  fury,  lie  healed)  the 
quutrcls  of  angry  men,  and  prevented) 
the  mischiefs  of  strife  and  animosity. 

He  promoleth  in  his  neighbourhood 
peace  and  good-will,  and  his  name  is  re- 
peated with  praise  ami  benediction. 

0 265.  Gratitude. 

As  the  branches  of  a tree  return  their 
sap  to  the  root  from  whence  it  arose ; as  a 
river  poured)  his  streams  to  the  sea,  where 
his  spring  was  supplied  ; so  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  man  dcliglitelh  in  returning  a be- 
nch. leccived. 

lie  acknowledged)  his  obligations  with 
cheerfulness  ; he  lookclli  on  his  benefactor 
with  love  and  esteem: 

And  if  to  leturti  be  not  in  his  power, 
lie  nourished)  the  memory  of  it  in  his 
breast  with  kindness,  lie  forgetteth  it  not 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  hand  of  the  generous  man  is  like 
the  clouds  of  bcavtti,  which  drop  upon 
the  cart!),  fruits,  Itcrhag  \ Unit : owers  : but 
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Ike  heart  of  the  ungreatful  is  like  a desert 
of  sand,  which  swalloweth  with  greedi- 
ness the  showers  that  fall,  and  burieth 
them  in  its  bosom,  and  produceth  nothing. 

Envy  not  thy  benefactor,  neither  strive 
to  conceal  the  benefit  he  hath  conferred  ; 
for  though  the  act  of  generosity  com- 
mandeth  admiration ; yet  the  humility  of 
gratitude  toucheth  the  heart,  and  is  ami- 
able in  the  sight  both  of  Cod  and  man. 

But  receive  not  a favour  from  the  hands 
of  the  proud : to  the  selfish  and  avaricious 
have  no  obligation:  the  vanity  of  pride 
shall  expose  thee  to  shame,  the  greediness 
of  avarice  shall  never  be  satisfied. 

jf  966.  SlXCCRITY. 

O thou  who  art  enamoured  with  the 
beauties  of  truth,  and  has  fixed  thy  heart 
on  the  simplicity  of  her  charms,  bold  Tast 
thy  fidelity  untoher,  aud  forsake  her  not  ; 
the  constancy  of  tby  virtue  shall  crowu 
thee  with  honour. 

The  tongue  of  the  sincere  is  rooted  in  his 
heart : hypocrisy  and  deceit  have  uu  place 
in  his  words. 

He  blusheth  at  falsehood,  and  is  con- 
founded; but  in  speaking  the  truth  he  hath 
a steady  eye. 

He  supported!  as  a man  the  dignity  of 
his  character ; to  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  he 
scometh  to  stoop. 

He  is  consistent  with  himself;  he  is  ne- 
ver embarrassed ; he  hath  courage  enough 
for  truth,  but  to  lie  he  is  afraid. 

He  is  far  above  the  meanness  of  dissimu- 
lation; the  words  of  his  mouth  are  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart. 

Yet  with  prudence  and  caution  heopen- 
eth  his  lips;  he  studieth  what  it  light, 
and  spraketh  svith  discretion. 

He  adviseth  with  friendship,  hereprov- 
etli  svith  freedom:  and  whatsoever  hepro- 
miseth  shall  surely  be  performed. 

But  the  heart  nf  the  hypocrite  is  hid  in 
his  breast;  lie  inasketh  his  words  in  the 
semblance  of  truth,  svhilc  the  business  of 
his  life  is  only  to  deceive. 

He  latigheth  in  sorrow,  Ik  sveepeth  in 
joy ; and  the  words  ui  his  mouth  have  no 
interpretation. 

He  svurkcih  in  the  dark  as  a mole,  and 
fauciclh  he  is  safe;  but  he  blundereth  into 
light,  ai;d  is  betrayed  and  exposed,  with 
his  din  on  his  head. 

lie  passeth  his  days  sviih  per]>etuat  con- 
straint: his  tongue  ami  his  heart  are  lor 
ever  at  variance. 


■W  -J.  JvV  V 


He  iaboureth  for  the  character  of  a 
righteous  man;  and  huggeth  himself  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  cunning. 

O fool ! fool ! the  pains  which  thou  tak- 
est  to  hide  what  thou  art,  are  more  than 
would  make  thee  what  thou  woukist  seem; 
and  the  childreif  of  wisdom  shall  mock  2t 
thy  cunning,  when,  in  the  midst  of  secu- 
rity, thy  disguise  is  stripped  off,  and  the 
linger  of  derision  shall  point  thee  to  scorn. 

f 967.  Htuciox. 

There  is  but  one  Cod,  the  author,  the 
creator,  the  governor  of  the  world,  al- 
mighty, eternal,  and  incomprehensible. 

The  sun  is  not  Cod,  though  his  noblest 
image.  He  rnti.cncth  the  world  wuhliit 
brightness,  bis  warmth  giveth  life  to  the 
products  of  the  earth  ; admire  him  as  the 
creature,  the  instrument  of  Cod;  but  wor- 
ship him  not. 

To  the  One  who  is  supreme,  most  wist 
aud  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worship,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise ! 

Who  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens 
with  his  hand,  who  hath  described  with 
his  finger  the  courses  of  the  stars. 

Who  setteth  bounds  to  the  ocean,  that 
it  cannot  pass ; and  saith  untu  the  stormy 
winds,  Be  still. 

Who  thakethlhe  earth,  and  the  nations 
tremble  ; who  darteth  his  lightnings,  and 
the  wicked  are  dismayed. 

Who  calleth  forth  worlds  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth ; who  smitheth  with  his  arm, 
and  they  sink  into  nothing. 

“ O reverence  the  Majesty  of  the  Om- 
“ nipotent ; and  tempt  not  his  anger,  lest 
“ thou  be  destroyed 

The  providence  of  God  is  over  all  his 
works ; he  rulcth  and  dirccteth  with  in- 
finite wisdom. 

He  hath  instituted  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ; he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  them  in  his  beings ; and  each,  by 
his  nature,  conformed!  to  his  will. 

In  the  depths  of  his  mind  lie  revolrelh 
all  knowledge  ; the  secrets  of  futurity  lie 
open  belore  him. 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  to 
his  view;  he  knoweth  thy  determinations 
before  they  arc  made. 

.With  respect  to  his  prescience,  there  1* 
nothing  cuntingent ; with  respect  to  b;s 
providence,  there  is  nothing  accidental. 

W onderful  he  is  in  all  his  ways ; his 
counsels 
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uausdsart  inscrutable ; the  manner  of  his 
luuiv ledge  traasctndelh  thy  conception. 

“ Par  therefore  to  his  wisdom  all  ho* 
“ nout  and  veneration ; and  bow  down 
11  thyself  in  humble' and  submissive  obe- 
" dimer  to  hit  supreme  direction. 

Die  lord  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; he 
hath  created  the  world  in  mercy  and  love. 

His  goodness  is  conspicuous  in  all  his 
■orb;  he  is  the  fountain  of  excellence, 
the  center  of  perfection. 

The  creatures  of  his  hand  declare- his 
goodness,  and  all  their  enjoyments  speak 
hit  praise;  he  elotheth  them  svith  beauty, 
he  supported!  them  with  food,  he  preserv- 
ed) them  svith  pleasure  from  generation  to 
Jtwration. 

If  sre  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hcavetw, 
hu glory iluntth  forth;  if  we  cast  them 
down  upon  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his 
goodness;  the  hills  and  the  vatties rejoice 
*d  sing;  fields,  rivers,  and  woods  re- 
mand his  praise. 

But  thee,  O man,  be  hath  distinguished 
"id)  peculiar  favour;  and  exalted  thy 
station  above  ail  creatures. 

He  hath  endued  thee  with  reason,  to 
oaiutain  tby  dominion : he  hath  fitted  thee 
with  language,  tc*  improve  by  society  s and 
exalted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  me- 
ditation to  contetnplatk  and  adore  his  ini- 
mitable perfections. 

And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  the 
tub  of  thy  life,  so  kindly  hath  he  suited 
•by  duty  to  thy  nature,  that  obedience  to 
precepts  is  happiness  to  thyself. 

“ 0 praise  his  goodness  with  songs  of 
‘ thanksgiving,  and  meditate  in  silence  on 
“ the  wonders  of  Isis  love;  let  thy  heart 
" overflow  with  gratitude  and  acknow- 
“ fedgment ; let  the  language  of  thy  lips 
'■  speak  praise  and  adoration;  let  the 
“ anions  of  thyr  lire  shew  thy  love  to  his 
" law." 

The  Lord  is  just  and  righteous,  and  will 
judge  the  earth  with  equity  and  truth. 

HjUt  he  established  his  laws  in  good- 
c«s  and  merer,  and  shall  be  not  punish 
*bc transgressors  thereof? 

0 think  not,  bold  man!  because  thy 
p'initlitueru  js  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the 
J-orri  is  weakened  ; neither  flatter  thyself 
"iib  hopes  that  he  winketh  at  thy  doings. 

His  eye  pierceth  the  secrets  of  every 
heart,  and  remenibercth  them  for  ever; 
he  ret  pec  u tit  not  the  persons  or  the  sta- 
tiuns  of  men. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
Poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  when  the 


soul  hath  shaken  off  ihe  cumbrous  shackles 
ol  lists  mortal  like,  shall  equally  receive 
from  the  sentence  of  God  a just  and  ever- 
lasting retribution  according  totheir  works. 

Then  shall  the  wicked  tremble,  and  be 
afraid  ; hut  the  fieart  of  the  righteous 
shall  rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

11  O fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the 
M days  of  thy  life,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
“ which  he  had  opened  before  thee.  Let 
“ prudence  admonish  thee,  let  temperance 
“ restrain,  let  justice  guide  thy  hand,  be- 
“ nevolenre  warm  thy  heart,  and  grati- 
“ tude  to  heaven  inspire  thee  with  devo- 
“ tion.  These  shall  give  thee  happiness 
“ in  thy  present  slate,  and  bring  thee  to 
" the  mansion  of  eternal  felicity,  in  the 
“ paradise  of  Cod.” 

This  is  the  true  Economy  of  Human 

Lilt. 


ECONOMY  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Fart  II.  Man  considered  in  Ihe  general — 
Considered  in  regard  lo  his  infirmities 
and  their  effects — The  advantages  he 
may  acquire  over  his  fellow  creatures — 
Natural  accidents. 

MAN  considered  in  the  Ceneral. 

f S6S.  Of  the  Human  Framx  and 
SmucTuax. 

Weak  and  ignorant  as  thou  art,  O man  ! 
humble  as  thou  ougbtesl  to  be,  O child  of 
the  dust  ! svouldst  thou  raise  thy  thoughts 
to  infinite  wisdom ; wouldst  thou  sre 
Omnipotence  displayed  before  thee,  con- 
templete  thine  own  frame. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  art  thou 
made  ; praise  therefore  thy  Creator  with 
awe,  and  rejoice  before  him  with  reverence. 

Wherefore  of  all  creaturesart  thou  only 
erect,  but  that  thou  shouldst  behold  his 
works ! wherefore  art  thou  to  behold,  but 
that  thou  mayest  admire  them  ! wherefore 
to  admire,  but  that  thou  mayest  adore 
their  and  thy  Creator  '. 

Wherefore  is  consciousness  reposed  ia 
thee  alone  ? and  whence  is  it  derived  10 
thee  ? * 

It  it  not  in  flesh  to  think  ; it  is  not  in 
bones  to  reason.  The  lion  knosveth  not 
that  worms  shall  eat  him:  the  ox  perceiv- 
eth  not  that  he  is  fed  for  slaughter. 

Something  is  added  to  thtc  unlike  to 

svlut 
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what  thou  seest  : something  informs  thy 
day,  higher  than  all  that  is  the  object  of 
thy  senses.  Behold,  what  is  it  1 

Thy  body  remained)  perfect  after  it  is 
fled,  therefore  it  is  no  part  of  it ; it  is  im- 
material, therefore  it  is  eternal : it  is  free 
to  act,  therefore  it  is  accountable  for  its 
actions. 

Kuoweth  the  ass  the  use  of  food,  because 
his  teeth  mow  down  the  herbage  ? or 
standeth  the  crocodile  erect  although  his 
baclt-bonc  is  as  straight  as  thine? 

God  formed  thee  as  he  had  formed 
these  : alter  them  all  wen  thou  created  •, 
superiority  and  command  were  given  thee 
over  all,  and  of  his  own  breath  did  he 
communicate  to  thee  thy  principle  of 
knowledge. 

Know  thyself  then  die  pride  oflus  crea- 
tion, the  link  uniting  divinity  and  matter  ; 
behold  a part  of  Cod  himself  within  thee; 
remember  thine  own  dignity,  nor  dare  to 
descend  to  evil  or  meanness. 

Who  planted  terror  in  tlie  tail  of  the 
serpent  ? who  clothed  the  neck  of  the  horse 
w ith  thunder?  evenlie  who  hath  instructed 
thee  to  crush  the  one  under  thy  feet,  and  to 
tame  the  other  to  thy  purposes. 

j|  269.  Of  the  Use  qf  tkeSissts. 

Vaunt  not  of  thy  body,  because  it  was 
first  formed ; nor  of  thy  brain,  because 
therein  thy  soul  rcsidelh.  Is  not  the  master 
of  the  house  more  honourable  than  its 
Wal  9 

The  ground  must  be  prepared  before 
corn  be  planted  ; the  potter  must  build  his 
lumace  before  lie  can  make  his  porcclane. 

As  the  breath  of  Heaven  sayeth  unto 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  1 his  way  shall  thy 
billows  roll,  and  no  other;  thus  high  and 
no  higher  shall  they  raise  their  Airy ; so 
let  thy  spirit,  O man,  actuate  and  direct 
thy  flesh  ; so  lei  il  repress  its  wildness. 

Thy  soul  is  the  monarch  of  thy  frame ; 
suffer  not  its  subjects  to  rebel  against  it. 

Thy  body  is  as  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
thy  bones  the  pillars  that  sustain  it  on  its 

basis.  . . . 

As  the  ocean  giveth  rise  to  springs, 
whose  waters  return  again  into  it'  bosom 
through  tlte  rivers,  so  runneth  thy  file 
from  thy  heart  outwards,  and  su  runneth 
it  into  its  place  again. 

Do  not  both  retain  thur  course  lurevcr  ? 
flehold,  the  same  Cod  ordainetli  them. 

Is  pot  thy  nose  the  channel  lo  perluiucs? 
ihv  mouth  the  path  to  delicacies  ? \ ct 


know  thou  that  perfumes  long  smelt  be- 
come offensive.  that  delicacies  destroy  the 
appetite  they  flatter. 

Are  not  thine  eyes  the  ctntinels  that 
watch  for  thee  ? yet  how  often  are  they 
unable  to  distinguish  troth  from  error  ? 

Keep  thy  soul  in  moderation,  teach  thy 
spirit  to  be  attentive  to  its  good ; so  shall 
these  its  ministers  be  always  open  to  the 
conveyance  of  truth. 

Thine  hand  is  it  not  a miracle  ? is  there 
in  the  creation  aught  like  unto  it?  where- 
fore was  it  given  thee,  hut  that  thou 
raightest  stretch  it  out  to  the  assistance  of 
thy  brother? 

Why  of  all  tilings  living  art  thou  alone 
made  capable  of  blushing  ? the  world  shall 
read  thy  shame  upon  thy  face:  therefore 

do  nothing  shameful. 

Fear  ansi  dismay,  why  rob  they  the 
countenance  of  its  ruddy  splendour?  Avoid 
guilt,  and  thou  shall  know  that  fear  is  be- 
neath thee ; that  dismay  is  unmanly. 

Wherefore  to  thee  alone  speak  shadows 
in  the  visions  of  thy  pillow?  Reverence 
them  ; for  know  that  dreams  art  from  on 

8Thou  man  alone  can  speak.  Wonder 
at  thy  glorious  prerogative ; and  pas  to 
him  who  gave  it  thee  a rational  and  wel- 
come praise,  teaching  thy  children  wis- 
dom, instructing  the  offspring  of  tby  1*'"* 
in  piety. 


% 170. 


The  Soul  <tf  Maw,  *»  0,,u* 

and  ArriCTtows. 


The  blessings,  O man ! of  lb J wternat 
pari  are  health,  vigour,  and  proportion- 
The  greatest  of  these  is  health, 
health  is  to  the  body,  even  that  is  bone  f 
(0  the  soul.  , _ 1 

That  thou  hast  a soul,  is  of  «1»J 
ledge  the  most  certain,  of  all JT. “ 
roost  plain  unto  thee.  Be  meek,  fi 
ful  for  it.  Seek  not  to  know  it  gratelvl  y . 
it  is  inscrutable.  . 

Thinking,  understanding,  re«*  * 
willing,  call  not  these  the  soul  . 

Us  actions,  but  they  are  not  ' 

Raise  it  not  too  high,  that  thou 
despised.  Be  not  thou  like 
who  fail  by  climbing; 

,hc  sense  or  brutes;  nor  be  thou  hk  ^ 
the  horse  and  the  mule,  m whom 
no  understanding.  . p,v 

Search  it  by  Us  f^L^ber 

than 


its 


virtues.  They  are  more  m 1 
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tfun  the  hairs  of  thy  head : the  stars  of  hea- 
ven are  not  to  be  counted  with  them. 

Think  not  with  Arabia,  that  one  soul  is 
parted  among  all  men;  neither  believe 
thou  with  the  sons  of  Egypt,  that  every 
man  hath  many : know,  that  as  thy  heart, 
so  also  tliy  soul  is  one. 

Doth  not  the  sun  harden  the  clay?  doth 
it  not  also  soften  the  wax  ? As  it  is  one  sun 
that  worketh  both,  even  so  it  is  one  soul 
that  willeth  contraries. 

As  the  moon  retaincth  her  nature  though 
darkness  spread  itself  before  her  face  as  a 
curtain,  so  the  soul  remained]  perfect  even 
in  the  bosom  of  a loot. 

She  is  immortal  I she  is  unchangeable : 
she  is  alike  in  all.  Health  calletli  her  lorth 
to  shew  her  loveliness,  and  application 
anointed)  her  with  the  oil  of  wisdom. 

Although  she  shall  live  after  thee,  think 
not  she  was  lx>rn  bclore  thee.  Site  was 
conn  cat cd  with  thy  licsh,and  formed  with 
thy  brain. 

Justice  could  uot  give  her  to  thee  exalted 
by  virtues,  nor  mercy  deliver  her  to  thee 
deformed  by  vices.  These  must  be  tiiine, 
and  thou  must  answer  for  them. 

Suppose  not  death  can  shield  thee  from 
examination ; think  not  corrupt  ion  can  hide 
thee  from  inquiry.  He  who  formed  line 
of  thou  kuowest  not  what,  can  he  not  raise 
thee  to  thou  kuowest  not  wli.il  again  ? 

Pcrceiveth  not  the  cock  the  hour  of  mid- 
night ? Exaheth  he  not  his  voice,  to  tell 
tbee  it  is  morning?  known!)  not  the  dog 
the  footsteps  of  his-master  ? and  liieihnot 
the  wounded  goat  unto  the  herb  thaihcal- 
•tb  him?  Yet  when  these  die,  their  spirit 
rc'.ui  nctli  tafdic  diisi : ltunv  alone  survived!. 

Envy  not  to  these  their  senses,  because 
quicker  than  thine  own.  Learn  that  the 
advantage  lieth  not  in  |>ossessing  good 
things,  hut  in  the  knowing  to  use  I hem. 

II  adst  thou  the  carol  a stag,  or  were  thine 
eye  as  strong  and  piercing  as  the  eagle's; 
didst  thou  equal  the  liounds  iu  smell ; of 
could  the  ape  resign  to  thee  his  taste,  or 
the  tortoise  her  feeling;  yet  without  rea- 
son, what  would  they  avail  tbcc?  Perish 
uot  all  these  like  their  kindred  ? 

Hath  any  one  of  them  the  gift  of  speed)? 
Can  any  say  unto  thee,  Therefore  did  I 
so? 

The  lips  of  the  wise  are  as  the  doors  of 
a cabinet;  no  sooner  are  they  opened,  but 
treasures  are  poured  out  before  thee. 

Like  unto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in  beds 
of  silver,  aie  v i.e  sentences  uttered  iu  due 
sea  mw. 


Cans!  thou  thinbtoo greatly  of  thy  soul  ? 
or  can  too  much  be  said  in  its  praise?  It 
is  the  image  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Remember  thou  its  dignity  for  ever; 
forget  not  how  great  a talent  is  committed 
to  thy  charge. 

Whatsoever  may  do  good  may  also  do 
harm.  Beware  that  thou  direct  her  course 
to  virtue. 

Thiuk  not  that  thou  canst  lose  her  in  the 
crowd;  suppose  not  that  thou  canst  bury 
her  in  thy  closet.  Action  is  her  delight, 
and  she  will  not  be  withheld  from  it. 

fler  motion  is  per|>etujl;  her  attempts 
are  universal ; her  agility  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed.  Is  it  at  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth ? she  will  have  it:  Is  it  beyond 
the  region  of  the  stars  ? yet  will  her  eye 
discover  it. 

Inquiry  is  her  delight.  As  otic  who 
traversed)  the  burning  sands  in  scarcli  of 
water,  so  is  the  soul  that  searched)  after 
knowledge. 

Guard  her,  for  she  is  rash ; restrain  her, 
fur  she  is  irregular;  correct  her,  for  she  is 
outrageous;  more  supple  is  she  than  water, 
more  flexible  than  wax,  more  yielding 
than  air.  is  there  aught  can  biud  her? 

As  a sword  iu  the  hand  of  a madman. 


even  sp  is  the  soul  to  him  who  wantetb 

discretion. 

The  end  of  her  search  is  truth;  her 
means  to  discover  it  are  reason  and  expe- 
rience. But  arc  uot  these  weak,  uncer- 
tain, and  fallacious?  now  then  shall  she 
attain  unto  it? 

Genet  . tl  opinion  is  no  proof  of  truth,  for 


the  generality  of  men  are  ignorant. 

Pcrtcivest  thou  of  thyself,  the  know- 
ledge of  him  who  created  thee,  the  sense 
oftlic  worship  thou  uvvest  unto  him?  are 
not  these  plain  before  thy  face  ? And  bc- 
huld  I what  is  tliei emote  that  man  needed) 
to  know? 

|l  ‘271.  Of  Hit  PfRton  and  Usts  p/ 
Human  Lire. 

As  the  eye  of  morning  to  the  lark,  as 
the  shade  of  evening  to  the  owl,  as  honey 
to  the  bee,  or  as  the  carcase  unto  tile  vul- 
tmef  even  such  is  life  unto  die  heart  of 
man. 

Though  bright,  it  dazzled)  not ; though 
obscure,  it  displeaseth  not;  though  sweet, 
it  cloyetli  not;  though  corrupt,  it  lorbid- 
deth  not;  yet  who  is  he  that  kuovvelh  Us 
true  value  ? 

Learn  to  esteem  life  as  it  ought;  then 
art  thou  near  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom. 

B U Think 
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Think  not  with  the  fool,  t'vit  nothing  is 
more  valuable:  nor  believe  with  the  pre- 
tended wise,  ih.it  thou  ougtuc.i  to  contemn 
it.  Love  it  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  good 
it  may  be  oi  to  oiliers. 

Cold  cannot  hoy  it  for  thee,  neither  can 
mines  of  diamonds  purchase  back  the  mo- 
ment thou  hast  now  lost  oi  it.  Employ  tite 
succeeding  ones  in  virtue. 

Say  not,  that  it  were  best  not  to  have 
been  born:  or  if  born,  that  it  bad  been 
best  to  die  early:  neither  date  thou  to  ask 
of  thy  Creator,  Where  had  been  the  evil 
that  1 had  not  existed?  Good  is  in  thy 
power;  the  want  of  good  is  evil : and  if 
the  question  be  juyl,  lo ! it  condcumctli 
liter. 

Would  the  Bsh  swallow  the  bait  if  lie 
knew  the  hook  was  hidden  therein?  would 
the  lion  enter  the  toils  if  he  saw  they  were 
prepared  for  him?  so  neither  were  the  soul 
to  perish  with  this  clay,  would  man  wish 
to  live:  neither  would  a merciful  Coil 
have  created  him  : know  hence  thou  shall 
live  afterward. 

As  the  bird  is  incloses!  in  the  cage  before 
he  sieth  it,  yet  tearcth  not  his  (lesh  against 
its  sides  ; so  neither  labour  thou  vainly  id 
mu  from  the  state  thou  art  in ; hut  Luosv 
it  is  allotted  thee,  and  be  content  n ith  it. 

Though  its  svays  are  uneven,  yrt  are 
they  not  all  pninlul.  Accommodate  thy- 
self to  all;  aiidsvlicre  there  is  least  appear- 
ance of  evil,  suspect  the  greatest  danger. 

When  thy  bed  is  straw,  thou  steepest  in 
security ; but  when  thou  stretches!  thyself 
on  roses,  beware  of  the  thorns. 

A good  death  is  better  than  an  evil  life; 
Strive,  therefore,  to  live  as  long  as  thou 
oughiest,  not  as  lung  as  thou  caiist.  While 
thy  life  is  to  others  worth  indie  than  thy 
death,  it  is  thy  duty  to  preserve  it. 

Complain  not  with  the  bail,  with  the 
shortness  of  thy  time:  rememberihal  ss  ith 
thy  days,  thy  cares  are  shortened. 

Take  from  the  period  of  thy  life  the 
useless  parts  of  it,  and  what  remained'? 
Take  off  the  time  of  thine  infancy,  the 
second  infancy  of  age,  thy  sleep,  thy 
thoughtless  hours,  thy  days  of  sickness : 
and  even  at  the  fulness  oi  years,  how  few 
Seasons  hast  thou  truly  numbered? 

lie  who  gave  thee  iite  as  a blessing, 
shortened  it  to  make  it  mure  so.  To  what 
cud  would  longer  life  have  served  thee  ? 
Wishest  thou  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  more  vices?  As  to  the  good,  will  not  lie 
who  limited  thy  jpan,  be  satisked  with 
tl.e  fruits  of  it? 


To  what  end,  O child  of  sorrow  1 svouldst 
thou  live  longer?  to  breathe,  to  cat,  to  see 
« lie  world?  All  this  thou  hast  done  oftesi 
already.  Too  frequent  repetition,  is  ituot 
tiresome?  or  is  it  not  Superfluous? 

Wouldst  thou  improve  thy  srisdom  and 
thy  virtue?  Alas!  what  art  thou  to  know’ 
or  who  is  it  that  shall  teach  thee?  Badly 
thou  emplnyest  the  little  that  thou  ban, 
dare  not,  therefore,  to  complain  that  uiort 
is  nut  given  thee. 

lie;: i ne  urn  at  tiie  want  of  knowledge; 
it  must  perish  with  thee  in  the  grave.  Ik 
honest  here,  thou  shall  be  wise  hereafter. 

Say  not  unto  the  crow,  why  rmmbercst 
thou  seven  times  the  age  of  thy  lord?  or 
to  the  fasvn.  why  are  thine  eyes  to  set 
my  offspring  to  an  hundred  generations? 
Arc  these  to  be  comparetl  with  thee  in  die 
abuse  of  life?  are  they  riotous?  are  they 
cruel!  are  they  ungrateful  ? Learn  from 
them  rather,  that  innocence  of  life  and 
simplicity  of  manners  are  the  paths  to  a 
good  old  age. 

Knmresi  thou  to  employ  life  betler  (ban 
these  ? then  less  of  it  may  suffice  thee. 

Mau  who  dares  enslave  the  world  when 
he  kuosvs  lie  can  enjoy  his  tyranny.but  a 
moment,  what  would  he  not  aim  at  if  he 
were  immortal  ? 

Enough  hast  thou  of  life,  but  thou  rt- 
gardcst  it  not : thou  art  not  in  w ant  of  it, 

O man ! but  thou  art  prodigal ; thou  llirovr- 
est  it  lightly  away,  as  if  thou  hadst  more 
than  enough;  and  yet  thou  rcpincsl  that 
it  ■>  not  gathered  again  unto  thee? 

Know'  that  it  is  not  abundance  which 
makeili  rich,  hut  economy. 

The  wise  com  inuelh  to  live  from  his  Snt 
period ; the  foul  is  always  beginning. 

Labour  not  after  riches  first,  and  think 
thou  afterwards  will  enjoy  them.  He  who 
ueglcclfth  the  present  moment,  tlirowcih 
away  all  he  hath.  As  the  arrow  passclh 
through  the  heart,  while  the  warrior  knew 
not  that  it  was  coining;  so  shall  his  life  b« 
taken  away  bcioie  he  knowcih  that  I* 
hath  it. 

What  then  is  life,  that  man  should  de- 
sire it?  svhat  breathing,  that  he  should 
covet  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a scene  of  delusion,  a series  of 
misadventures,  a pursuit  ol  evil*  linked. on 
all  sides  together  t In  the  beginning  it  is 
ignorance,  pain  is  in  its  middle,  and  i<» 
end  is  sot  row. 

Asouetvave  pushethon  another  till  both 
are  involved  in  that  behind  them,  even  so 
succcedclll  evil  to  evil  in  the  life  of  inau ; 
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die  greater  and  tbe  present  swallow  up 
the  lesser  and  the  past.  Our  terrors  are 
real  evils;  our  expectations  look  forward 
into  improbabilities. 

Fools,  to  dread  as  mortals,  and  to  de- 
sire  as  if  immortal 

What  part  of  life  is  it  that  we  would 
wish  to  remain  with  us?  Is  it  youth?  can 
we  be  in  love  with  outrage,  licentiousness, 
and  temerity  ? Is  it  age  ? then  we  are 
fond  of  infirmities. 

It  is  said,  grey  hairs  are  revered,  and  in 
length  of  days  is  honour.  Virtue  can  add 
reverence  to  the  bloom  of  youth:  and 
without  it  age  plants  more  wrinkles  in 
the  soul  diau  on  the  forehead. 

Is  age  respected  because  it  hateili  riot? 
What  justice  is  in  this,  when  it  is  not  age 
that  despiseth  pleasure,  but  pleasure  that 
slcspisetli  age. 

Be  virtuous  while  thou  art  young,  so 
shall  thine  age  be  honoured. 

Mm  con  suit  red  in  regard  to  his  Infirmities, 

and  their  EJfetts. 

(1472.  Vast  irr. 

Inconstancy  is  powerful  in  the  heart  of 
man  ; intemperance  swayeth  it  whither  it 
will;  despair  cogrosseih  much  of  it ; and 
fear  proclaimed!,  Behnld,  1 sit  unrivalled 
therein ! but  vauity  is  beyond  them  all. 

Weep  uot  therefore  at  the  calamities  of 
the  human  state  ; rather  laugh  at  its  fol- 
lies. In  the  hands  of  the  man  addicted  lu 
vanity,  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  a dreaui. 

The  hero,  the  most  renowned  of  human 
characters,  what  is  he  but  the  bubble  of 
(his  weakness!  the  public  is  unstable  and 
ungrateful;  why  should  the  man  of  wis- 
dom endanger  himself  for  fools  ? 

The  wan  who  iieglccteth  his  present 
concerns,  to  revolve  how  he  will  behave 
when  greater,  feedeth  himself  with  wind, 
while  his  bread  is  eaten  by  another. 

Act  as  becometh  thee  in  thy  present 
station  ; and  in  more  exalted  ones  thy  face 
shall  not  he  ashamed. 

What  bliudcth  the  eye,  or  what  hideili 
the  heart  of  a man  from  himself  like  va- 
nity ? Lo ! when  thou  secst  not  thyself, 
then  others  discover  thee  most  plainly. 

As  the  tulip  that  is  gaudy  without 
smell,  conspicuous  svithout  use  ; so  is  the 
man  who  setteth  himselt  up  on  high,  aud 
hath  not  merit. 

The  heart  of  the  vain  is  troubled  while 
it  cermet h content;  Lis  cares  are  greater 
(ban  his  pleasures. 


His  solicitude  cannot  rest  with  his 
hones;  the  grave  is  not  deep  enough  to 
hide  it;  heexiendeth  his  thoughts  beyond 
his  being ; he  bespeaketh  praise  to  We  paid 
when  he  is  gone  ; but  whoso  promiseth  it, 
deceiveth  him. 

As  the  man  that  engagelh  his  wife  to 
remain  in  widowhood,  that  she  disturb 
not  his  soul;  so  is  he  whoexpecteth  that 
praise  shall  retch  his  ears  beneath  the 
earth,  or  cherish  his  heart  in  its  shroud. 

Dowell  while  thou  lived ? but  regard 
not  what  is  said  of  it.  Content  thyself 
with  deserving  praise,  and  thy  posterity 
shall  rejoice  iti  hearing  it. 

As  the  butterfly,  svlioseeth  not  her  own 
colours;  at  the  Jessamine,  which  feeleth 
nut  llie  scent  it  casteth  around ; so  is  the 
man  who  appeared!  gay,  and  biddeth 
others  to  take  notice  of  it. 

To  what  purpose,  saith  lie.  is  my  ves- 
ture of  gold  ? to  what  end  are  my  table* 
filled  with  dainties,  if  no  eye  g are  upon 
them?  if  the  world  know  it  not?  Give 
thy  raiment  lo  the  naked,  and  thy  food 
unto  the  hungry  ; sn  shall  thou  he  piaised, 
and  feel  that  (lion  deserves!  it. 

Why  bestowesi  thou  on  every  man  the 
flattery  or  unmeaning  words  ! Thou  know- 
est  when  returned  thee,  thou  regardest  it 
not.  He  knuweth  he  lieth  unto  thee;  yet 
he  knoweth  thou  wilt  thank  him  Tor  it. 
Speak  in  sincerity,  and  titou  shall  hear 
with  instruction. 

The  vain  delighted]  to  speak  of  him- 
self; but  he  seeth  nut  that  others  like  not 
to  hear  him. 

If  lie  have  done  any  thing  worth  praise, 
if  he  possess  that  which  is  worthy  adraira-  , 
lion,  his  joy  is  to  proclaim  it,  his  pride  it 
to  hear  it  reported.  The  desire  of  such  a 
man  defeated!  itself.  Men  say  not,  Be- 
hold, he  hath  done  it : or,  See,  he  pussess- 
eth  it:  but,  mark,  how  proud  he  is  of  it ! 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  attend  at  once 
to  many  things.  He  who  bxeth  his  soul 
on  shew,  losetli  reality.  He  pursued! 
bubbles  which  break  in  their  Might,  while 
Its  treads  to  earth  what  would  do  him  ho- 
nour. 

(f  473.  Inconstancy, 

Nature  urgctli  thee  to  inconstancy,  t) 
man  ! Therefore  guard  thyself  at  ail  timer 
against  it. 

Thou  art  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother 
various  aud  wavering.  From  tin.  Jains  of 
thy  father  inherilesl  thou  iuslabitny  ; how 
then  shall  thou  be  linn  ? 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


Those  who  gave  tlicc  a but!)-,  furnished 
it  « iili  weakness ; but  hr  tvlio  gave  thee 
a soul,  armed  thee  with  resolution.  Em- 
ploy it,  and  thou  art  wise;  be  wise,  and 
thou  art  happy. 

Let  him  who  doeth  well,  beware  how 
he  boastelh  of  it;  for  rarely  it  is  of  his 
own  will. 

1$  it  not  the  event  of  an  impulse  from 
without,  bom  of  uncertainty,  enforced  by 
accident,  dependent  on  somewhat  else? 
To  these  men,  and  to  accident,  is  due  the 
praise. 

Beware  of  irresolution  in  the  intent  of 
thy  actions,  beware  of  instability  in  the 
execution ; so  shall  thou  triumph  over  two 
great  failings  of  thy  natare- 

What  reproachcth  reason  more  than  to 
act  contrarieties?  What  can  suppress  the 
tendencies  to  these,  but  firmness  ofmiud  ? 

The  inconstant  fecleththat  he  chaugctli, 
but  he  knowetli  not  why;  he  sccth  that 
lie  escapeth  from  himself,  but  lie  |>erctiv- 
eth  not  how.  Be  thou  incapable  of  change 
in  that  which  is  right,  aud  lucu  will  rely 
upon  thee. 

Establish  unto  thyself  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  see  that  thou  ever  act  according 
to  them. 

first  know  that  thy  principles  arc  just, 
and  then  be  thou  indexible  in  the  path  of 
them. 

So  shall  thy  passions  have  no  rule  over 
thee;  so  shall  thy  constancy  ensure  thee  (lie 
good  thou  posscssest,  and  drive  from  thy 
door  misfortune.  Anxiety  aud  disappoint, 
ment  shall  be  strangers  to  thy  gates. 

Suspect' not  evil  in  any  one,  until  thou 
»eest  it:  when  thou  seest  it,forgct  it  not. 

Whoso  hath  been  an  enemy,  cannot  be 
a friend;  format!  uiendtth  not  of  his  bulls. 

How  should  his  actions  be  right  who 
bath  no  rwe  of  lile?  Nothing  can  be  just 
which  proceedeth  not  from  reason. 

The  inconstant  hath  no  peace  in  his 
soul;  neither  can  any  be  at  ease  whom  he 
concerned!  himself  with. 

His  life  isuneipial;  his  motions  arc  irre- 
gular ; his  sotilcliuiigcth  ivilh  the  weather. 

To-day  he  lovctli  thee,  to  morrow  thou 
art  detested  by  him : and  why  ? himself 
knowetli  not  wherefore  he  loved,  or 
wherefore  lie  now  hatetli. 

To  day  he  is  the  tyrant ; to-morrow 
tliy  servant  is  less  humble  ; and  why  ? lie 
who  is  arrogant  without  power,  will  be 
servile  where  there  is  no  subjection. 

To  day  he  is  profuse,  to-morrow  he 
gitidgeth  unto  his  mouth  that  which  it 


should  eat.  Thus  it  is  with  him  who 
knowetli  not  moderation. 

Who  shall  say  of  the  camelion,  he  is 
black,  when  the  moment  after  the  verdure 
of  the  grass  overspreadetli  him  1 

Who  shall  say  of  the*  inconstant,  he  if 
joyful,  when  his  next  breathsliill  be  spent 
in  sighing. 

What  is  the  life  of  such  a man  but  the 
phantom  of  a dream  '?  In  site  morning  he 
risetli  happy,  at  noon  he  it  on  the  rack : 
this  hour  he  is  a god,  the  next  below  a 
worm  ; one  moment  he  laugheth,  the  next 
he  weepeth  ; he  now  wiilctli,  in  an  instant 
lie  willeth  not,  and  in  another  he  knotv- 
eth  nor  whether  lie  willeth  or  no. 

Yet  neidier  ease  or  pain  have  fixed 
themselves  on  him ; neither  is  he  waxed 
greater,  or  become  less ; neither  hath  he 
had  cause  for  laughter,  nor  reason  for  his 
sorrow : therefore  shall  none  of  them 
abide  with  him. 

The  happiness  of  the  inconstant  is  as  a 
palace  built  on  the  surface  of  the  saudi 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  carricth  away  its 
foundation:  what  wonder  then  that  it 
failed;? 

But  what  exalted  form  is  this,  that  hi- 
therwards directs  its  even,  its  uninterrupted 
course  ? whose  loot  is  on  the  earth,  whose 
head  is  above  the  clouds  ? 

On  his  brosv  sitteth  majesty ; steadiness 
is  jn  his  port;  and  iu  his  heart  reigneth 
tranquillity. 

Though  obstacles  appear  in  the  way,  he 
dcigneth  not  to  look  down  upon  them; 
though  heaven  and  earth  opjiosc  his  pas- 
sage, he  proceedeth. 

The  mountains  sink  beneath  his  tread! ; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  dried  up  under 
the  sole  of  his  foot. 

The  tyger  ihrmvcth  herself  across  his 
way  in  vain ; the  spots  of  the  leopard  glow 
against  him  unregatded. 

He  marchedi  through  the  embattled  le- 
gions; with  his  hand  he  putteili  aside  the 
terrors  of  death. 

Storms  roar  against  his  shoulders,  but 
are  not  able  to  shake  them ; the  thunder 
btirslcdi  over  his  head  iu  vain ; the  light- 
ning serveth  but  to  shew  the  glories  ol  hil 
connienancc. 

His  name  is  REsoLUftov  1 He  comeih 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the,  earth;  he 
seetli  happiness  afar  off  before  him;  his 
eye  discovereth  her  temple  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  pole. 

He  walkctli  up  Id  it,  he  entered!  bold- 
ly, and  lie  remained!  there  for  ever. 

Establish 
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Establish  thy  heart,  O man ! in  that 
which  is  right ; and  then  know  the  great- 
est of  human  praise  is-tr>  he  immutable. 

(1 274.  Wiakness., 

Vain  and  inconstant  as  thou  art,  O child 
ef  imperfection ! how  cans!  thou  but  be 
weak?  Is  not  inconstancy  connected  with 
frailty?  Can  there  be  vanity  without  in- 
firmity ? avoid  the  danger  of  the  one,  and 
thou  shall  escape  the  mischiefsof  the  other. 

Wherein  art  thou  most  weak?  in  that 
wherein  thou  seemest  most  strong:  in  that 
wherein  thou  taost  gloriest;  even  in  pos- 
sessing the  things  which  thou  hast : in 
using  the  good  that  is  about  tiiee. 

Arenol  thy  desires  also  frail  ? or  know* 
est  thou  even  svhat  i;  < is  thou  wouidest 
wish  ? When  thou  hast  obtained  what 
roost  thou  soughtest  after,  behold  it  con- 
tented! thee  not.  ' 

Wherefore  loseth  the  pleasure  that  is 
before  thee  its  relish?  and  why  appearcth 
that  which  is  yet  to  come  the  sweeter? 
Because  thou  art  wearied  with  the  good 
of  diis,  because  thou  knowcsl  not  the  evil 
of  that  which  is  not  with  dice,  Know 
that  to  be  content  is  to  be  happy. 

Cuiildct  thou  chuse  for  thyself,  would 
thy  Creator  lay  before  thee  all  that  thine 
heart  could  ask  for  ? would  happiness  then 
remain  with  thee?  or  would  joy  dwell 
always  in  thy  gates  ? 

Alas!  thy  weakness  forhiddeth  it;  thy 
infirmity  dedareth  against  It.  Variety  is 
fothee  iu  the  place  of  pleasure;  but  that 
which  permanently  deJighteth  must  be 
permanent. 

When  it  is  gone,  thou  repenlest  the  loss 
of  it,  though,  while  it  was  with  thee, 
thou  despises!  it. 

That  which  succeeded!  it,  hath  no 
more  pleasure  for  thee:  and  thou  after- 
wards i|uarrel!est  svith  thyself  for  prefer- 
ring it ; behold  tiie  only  circumstance  in 
which  dwu  errest  not  ! 

Is  ihtrc  any  thing  in  which  thy  weak- 
ness appeared)  more  than  in  desiring 
things  ? It  is  in  the  possessing  and  in  the 
using  them. 

Good  things  cease  to  be  good  in  our 
enjoyment  of  them.  What  nature  meant 
pure  sweets,  arc  sources  of  bitterness  to 
us;  from  our  delights  arise  pain;  from 
our  joys,  sorrow. 

Be  moderate  in  the  enjoyment,  and  it 
shall  remain  in  thy  possession ; let  thy  joy 
be  founded  on  reason ; and  to  its  end  shall 
sorrow  be  a stranger. 


The  delights  of  love  are  ushered  in  by 
sighs,  and  they  tenniuate  in  languishment 
and  dejection.  The  object  thou  boniest 
for,  nauseates  with  satiety  : and  no  sooner 
hast  thou  possessed  it,  but  thou  art  weary 
of  its  presence. 

Join  esteem  to  thy  admiration,  unite 
friendship  with  thy  love  : so  sliait  thou 
find  in  tiie  end,  content  so  absolute,  tfiat 
it  surpassed)  raptures,  tranquillity  more 
worth  than  ecstasy. 

God  hath  given  thee  no  good  without 
its  admixture  of  evil;  but  he  hath  given 
thee  also  the  means  of  throwing  otf  the 
evil  from  it. 

As  joy  is  not  svithout  the  alloy  of 
pain,  so  neither  is  sorrow-  svithout  its 
portion  of  pleasure.  Joy  and  griel,  though 
unlike,  are  united.  Our  own  choice  only 
can  give  them  us  entire. 

Melancholy  itself  often  giveth  delight, 
and  the  extremity  of  joy  is  mingled  with 
tears. 

The  best  things  in  the  hands  of  a fool 
may  be  turned  to  his  destruction:  and  out 
ol  the  svorst  the  wise  will  find  the  means 
of  good. 

So  blended  is  weakness  in  thy  nature,  O 
man  ! that  thou  hast  not  strength  either  to 
be  good,  or  to  be  evil  entirely.  Rejoice 
that  thou  caast  not  excel  in  evil,  and  let  the 
good  that  is  within  thy  reach  content  thee. 

The  virtues  are  allotted  to  various  sta- 
tions. Seek  not  after  impossibilities,  nor 
grieve,  that  thou  canst  not  possess  them  at 
all. 

Wouldstthou  at  once  have  the  liberality 
of  the  rich,  and  die  contentment  of  the 
jKxjr  ? or  shall  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  be 
despised,  because  she  shewed)  not  the  vir- 
tues of  the  widow  ? 

II  thy  father  sink  before  thee  in  thedivi- 
sions  of  thy  country,  cauat  once  thy  justice 
destroy  him,  and  thy  duty  save  his  life  ! 

If  thou  beholdest  thy  brother  in  the 
agonies  of  a slow  death,  is  it  not  mercy  to 
put  a period  to  his  life,  and  is  it  not  also 
death  to  be  his  murderer  ? 

Trulii  is  but  one  ; thy  doubts  are  of 
thine  own  raising,  He  who  made  virtues 
what  they  are,  planted  also  in  thee  a know- 
ledge ol  their  pre-eminence.  Act  as  thy 
soul  dictates  to  tiiee,  and  die  end  shall  be 
always  right. 

|1  275,  Of  tlu  Iksufucuscv  of 
Know  t.tune. 

If  there  is  any  tiling  lovely,  if  there  is 
any  thing  desirable,  if  there  is  any  thing 

it  b i w ithin 
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within  the  reach  of  man  that  is  worthy  of 
praise,  is  it  not  knowledge?  and  yet  who 
is  he  that  attaincth  unto  it  ? 

The  statesman  proclaimed]  that  he  hath 
it;  the  ruler  of  the  people  claimeth  the 

J raise  or  it : but  hndeth  the  subject  that 
e possesseth  it  ? 

Evil  is  not  requisite  to  man ; neither  can 
vice  be  necessary  to  be  tolerated : yet  how 
many  evils  are  permitted  by  the  connivance 
of  the  laws  ? how  many  crimes  committed 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council? 

But  be  wise,  O ruler!  and  learn,  Othou 
that  art  to  command  the  nations  1 One 
prime  authorized  by  thee,  is  worse  than 
the  escape  of  ten  from  punishment. 

When  thy  people  are  numerous,  when 
thy  tons  increase  about  thy  table ; setidest 
thou  them  not  out  to  slay  the  innocent, 
and  to  fall  before  the  sword  of  him  whom 
they  have  not  offended  1 

If  the  object  of  thy  desires  demandeth 
the  lives  of  a thousand,  sayest  thou  not,  I 
will  have  it  ? Surely  thou  lorgettest  that 
he  who  created  thee,  created  also  these; 
and  that  their  blood  is  as  rich  as  thine. 

Sayest  thou,  that  justice  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  wrong!  surely  thine  own 
words  condemn  thee. 

Thou  who  Hatteresi  with  false  hopes 
the  criminal,  that  he  may  confess  his 
guilt;  art  thou  not  unto  him  a criminal  ? 
or  is  thy  guilt  the  less,  because  he  cannot 
punish  it  ? 

When  lliou  commandest  to  the  torture 
him  who  is  but  suspected  of  ill,  darest  thou 
to  remember,  that  thou  mayest  rack  the 
innocent? 

Is  thy  purpose  answered  by  the  event  ? 
is  thy  soul  satisfied  with  his  confession? 
Pain  will  enforce  him  to  say  what  is  not, 
as  easy  as  what  is;  and  anguish  hath 
caused  innocence  to  accuse  herself. 

That  thosi  mayest  not  kill  him  without 
cause,  thou  dost  worse  than  kill  him  : that 
thou  mayest  prove  if  he  he  guilty,  tltosi 
destroyest  him  innocent. 

O blindness  to  all  truth!  O insuffi- 
ciency o!  the  wisdom  of  the  wt  e ! know 
svhcu  thy  judge  shall  bid  thee  account  for 
this,  thou  shall  wish  ten  thousand  guilty 
to  have  gone  free,  rather  than  one  inuo- 
ceni  then  to  stand  lorth  against  thee, 
Insulhcient  as  thott  art  to  the  mainte- 
nance ol  justice,  how  shall  thou  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  truth?  how  shalt  thou 
ascend  to  the  footstep  ol  her  throne. 

As  the  owl  is  blinded  hy  the  radiance 
of  the  sun,  so  shall  the  -Brightness  of  her 


countenance  dazzle  thee  in  thy  approaches, 

Jf  thou  wouldst  mount  up  unto  fter 
throne,  first  bow  thyself  at  her  footstool : 

If  thou  wouldst  arrive  at  die  knowledge  of 
her.  hist  inform  thyself  of  thine  own  ig- 
norance. 

More  worth  is  she  than  pearls,  there- 
fore seek  her  carefully  : the  emerald,  and 
the  sapphire,  and  the  ruby,  are  as  dirt  be- 
neath her  feet ; therefore  pursue  her  man- 
fully. 

The  way  (o  her  is  labour;  attention  is 
the  pilot  that  must  conduct  thee  into  her 
)x>rtt.  But  weary  not  in  the  way;  for 
when  thou  art  arrived  at  her,  the  toil  shall 
he  lo  thee  for  pleasure. 

Say  not  unto  thyself,  Behold,  truth 
breedeth  hatred,  a.  f 1 will  avoid  it ; dis- 
simulation raivetli  friends,  and  I will  fol- 
low it.  Are  nnt  the  enemies  made  by 
truth,  belter  than  the  friends  obtained  by 
flattery? 

Naturally  doth  man  desire  the  truth, 
yet  when  it  is  before  him,  he  will  not  ap- 
prehend it ; and  if  it  force  itself  upon  him, 
is  lie  not  olTeuded  at  i'  ? 

The  fault  is  nnt  in  truth,  for  that  it 
amiable ; but  the  weakness  of  men  bear- 
eilt  not  its  splendour. 

Wouldst  thou  see  thine  own  insufficien- 
cy more  plainly  ? view  thyself  at  thy  de- 
votions! To  what  end  was  religion  insti- 
tuted, but  to  teach  thee  thine  inbrmities, 
to  remind  thee  of  thy  weakness,  to  shew 
thee  that  from  heaven  alone  thou  art  to 
liope  for  good  ? 

Doth  it  not  remind  thee  that  thou  art 
dust ! doth  it  not  tell  thee  lhat  thou  art 
ashes  ? And  behold  repeutance  is  not  built 
on  frailly ! 

When  thou  gives!  an  oath,  when  thou 
awcarest  thou  wilt  not  deceive;  behold  it 
sprcadeih  shame  upon  thy  face,  and  upon 
the  face  of  him  that  receiveth  it.  Loam 
lo  be  just,  and  repentance  may  be  forgot- 
ten ; Itarn  to  be  honest,  and  oaths  are  un- 
necessary. 

The  shorter  follies  are,  the  better:  tay 
not  therefore  to  thyself,  1 will  uot  play  the 
fool  by  halves. 

He  that  Iteareth  his  own  faults  with 
patience,  shall  reprove  another  with  bold- 
ness. 

He  that  giveth  a denial  with  reason, 
shall  sutler  a repulse  with  moderation. 

II  thou  art  suspected,  answer  with  free- 
dom : whom  should  suspicion  affright,  ex- 
cept the  guilty  ? 

The  tender  of  heart  is  turned  from  bil 
purpose 
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purpose  by  supplication,  the  proud  is 
rendered  more  obstinate  by  entreaty,  the 
sense  of  thine  iusuflicieticy  commanded 
thee  to  hear ; but  to  be  just,  thou  must 
hear  without  thy  passions. 

i ‘’76.  Mister. 

Feeble  and  insufficient  as  thou  art,  O 
man,  in  good;  Trail  and  inconstant  as  thou 
art  in  pleasure;  yet  there  is  a thing  in 
which  thou  art  sitting  and  unshaken.  Its 
name  is  Misery. 

It  is  the  character  of  thy  being,  the 
prerogative  of  thy  nature;  in  thy  breast 
alone  it  residelh:  without  thee  (here  is 
nothing  of  it.  And  behold,  wbat  is  its 
source,  but  thine  osvn  passions  ? 

He  who  gave  thee  these,  gave  thee  also 
reason  to  subdue  them ; exert  it,  and  thou 
shall  trample  them  under  thy  feet. 

Tltine  entrance  into  tbe  world,  is  it  not 
shameful  ? thy  destruction,  is  it  not  glori- 
ous? Tot  men  adorn  the  instruments  of 
death  with  gold  and  gems,  and  wear  litem 
above  their  garments. 

He  who  begeileth  a man,  hideth  his 
face ; but  lie  who  killeth  a thousand  is 
honoured. 

' Know  thou,  notwithstanding,  that  in 
tltisis error.  Custom  cannot  alter  the  na- 
ture of  truth;  neith.T  can  the  opinion  of 
men  destroy  justice;  the  glory  and  the 
shame  are  misplaced. 

There  is  but  one  way  for  man  to  be 
produced  ; there  are  a thousand  by  which 
lie  may  be  destroyed. 

There  is  no  praise,  or  honour,  to  him 
svho  giveth  being  to  another;  but  tri- 
umphs and  empire  are  the  rewards  of 
nurdcr. 

Vet  lie  who  hath  many  children,  hath 
as  many  blessings;  and  he  svlto  hath  taken 
away  the  life  of  another,  shall  not  enjoy 
his  osvn. 

While  the  sa'vage  curseth  the  birth  of 
his  son,  and  ble.sselh  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, doth  he  not  call  himself  a monster? 

Enough  ofevil  is  allotted  nntoman  ; but 
he  maketh  it  mure  while  he  latncnleth  it. 

The  greatest  of  all  human  ills  is  soitosv  ; 
>oo  much  or  this  thou  art  born  unto;  add 
not  unto  it  by  thy  osvn  perverseness. 

Grief  is  natural  to  thee,  and  is  always 
about  thee ; pleasure  is  a stranger,  ami  vi- 
siifih  thee  btit  by  times ; use  well  thy 
rrason,  and  sorrow  shall  be  cast  behind 
tore;  be  prudent,  and  the  visits  of  joy 
shall  remain  long  wills  thee. 

Every  part  at  thy  frame  is  capable  of 
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sorrow;  but  few  and  narrow  are  the  paths 
that  lead  to  delight. 

Pleasures  can  be  admitted  only  simply  i 
but  pains  rush  in  a thousand  at  a lime. 

As  the  blaze  o."  straw  fadeth  as  soon  as 
it  is  kindled;  so  passeth  away  the  bright- 
ness of  joy,  and  lltou  knowesi  not  what 
is  become  of  it. 

Sorrotv  is  frequent;  pleasure  is  rarr; 
pain  tomctli  ol  itself;  delight  must  he 
purchased;  grief  is  uumixed;  but  juy 
watiteih  not  its  alloy  of  bitterness. 

As  the  soundest  health  is  less  perceived 
than  the  slightest  malady,  so  the  highest 
joy  touched!  us  less  deep  than  the  smallest 
sorrow. 

We  art  in  love  with  anguish;  we  often 
fiv  from  pleasure ; when  we  purchase  it, 
cusieth  it  not  more  than  it  is  worth? 

Reflection  is  the  business  of  man;  a 
sense  of  his  state  is  his  brst  duty;  but 
who  remeiubereth  himself  in  joy.  Is  it . 
not  in  mercy,  iheu,  that  sortow  is  allotted 
unto  us? 

Man  fnreseeth  the  evil  that  is  to  come; 
he  remeiubereth  it  when  it  is  past : he 
considered!  not  (hat  the  thought  uf  afflic- 
tion w oundeth  deeper  lhau  the  affliction 
itself.  Think  not  of  tby  pain,  but  when 
it  is  upon  thee,  and  tliou  shall  avoid  what 
most  wo.  Id  hurt  thee. 

He  who  wecptth  before  he  needeth, 
sveepeth  more  than  he  needeth : and  why, 
but  that  he  loveth  weeping? 

The  stag  sveepeth  not  till  the  spear  is 
lifted  up  against  him  ; nor  do  the  tears  uf 
the  beaver  fall,  till  the  hound  is  ready  to 
seize  him:  man  anticipated!  death,  by  the 
apprehensions  of  it;  and  the  fear  is  greater 
misery  than  the  event  itself. 

Be  alsvays  prepared  to  give  an  account 
of  thine  actions;  and  the  beat  death  is  that 
which  is  least  premeditated. 

(I  277.  OJ Judgment. 

The  greatest  bounties  given  to  man,  art 
judgment  and  will;  happy  is  he  who  tnis- 
applieth  them  not. 

As  the  torrent  that  rolleth  down  the 
mountains,  destroyed!  all  that  is  borne 
away  by  it;  so  doth  common  opinion  over- 
whelm reason  in  him  who  subuiitteib  to  it, 
without  saying,  What  is  thy  foundation? 

See  that  what  tliou  receives!  as  truth  be 
not  the  shadow  ol  it;  what  thou  acknow- 
ledges! at  convincing,  is  often  but  plau- 
sible. Be  hriu,  be  constant,  deteimiue 
for  thyseir-,  so  shall  tliou  lie  answerable 
only  lor  thine  osvn  weakness. 

II  b 4 Sa 
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Say  nol  that  (he  event  proveth  the  wis- 
dom of  the  action,  rsrqumber  mail  is  not 
above  the  reach  of  accident!. 

Condemn  not  t.'ir  judgment  of  another, 
because  it  diHereth  Irom  tiune  own;  may 
not  even  both  be  in  an  error  ? 

When  thou  esteemest  a man  for  iiis 
titles,  and  contctnneth  the  stranger  be- 
cause he  wameth  them,  judges!  thou 
not  of  the  camel  by  its  bridle  ? 

Think  nol  thou  art  revenged  of  thine 
enemy  when  thou  sLivest  him  : iliou  put- 
test  him  beyond  thy  reach,  thou  givest 
him  quiet,  and  thou  takest  from  thyself 
all  means  of  hurting  him. 

Was  thy  mother  incontinent,  and  griev- 
ed it  thee  to  be  toldof  it?  Is  frailly  intby 
wife,  and  art  iliou  pained  at  the  reproach 
of  it?  He  who  despiseth  thee  lor  it,  con- 
demned] himself.  Art  thou  answerable  for 
tbe  vices  of  another? 

Disregard  not  a jew  el,  because  thou  pos- 
sesses! it ; neither  enhance  thou  the  value 
of  a thing,  because  it  is  another's:  posses- 
sion to  the  wise  added]  to  the  price  of  it. 

Honour  not  thy  wife  the  less,  because 
she  is  in  thy  power ; and  despise  him  that 
hadi  said,  Would  thou  love  her  less  ? 
marry  her ! What  hath  pm  her  into  thy 
power,  but  her  confidence  in  thy  virtue  ? 
shouldst,  thou  love  her  less  (or  being  more 
obliged  to  her  ? 

II  thou  wert  just  in  thy  courtship  of  her, 
though  thou  neglectest  her  while  thou  hast 
her,  yet  shall  her  loss  he  bitter  to  thy 
soot. 

He  who  tliiukcth  another  blest,  only  be- 
cause he possesseth  her;  iThe  be  not  wiser 
than  thee,  at  least  be  is  more  happy. 

Weigh  not  the  loss  thy  friend  hath  suf- 
fered by  the  tears  he  sheddetli  for  it ; the 
greatest  griefs  arc  above  these  expressions 
of  them. 

Esteem  ntfr  an  action  because  it  is  done 
with  noise  and  pomp  ; the  noblest  soul  is 
that  which  doth  great  things,  and  is  not 
moved  in  die  doing  them. 

fame  astonisheth  the  ear  of  him  who 
heareth  it;  but  tranquillity  rejoiced]  the 
heart  that  is  possessed  of  it. 

Attribute  not  the  good  actions  of  another 
to  had  causes ; thou  cansl  not  know  his 
heart ; hut  the  world  will  know  by  thjs, 
that  thine  is  full  oi  envy. 

There  is  not  iu  hypocrisy  more  vice 
than  folly ; to  be  honest  is  as  easy  as  to 
seem  so. 

lie  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a bene- 
hi  than  to  revenge  an  injury ; so  shall  thou 


have  more  benefits  than  injuries  done  unt* 
dice. 

Be  more  ready  to  love  than  to  hate;  so 
shall  thou  beloved  by  more  than  bate  thee. 

He  willing  to  commend,  and  be  slow  to 
censure;  so  shall  praise  be  u|ion  thv  vir- 
tues, and  the  eye  of  entnity  shall  be  blind 
to  til v imperfections. 

When  thou  dost  good,  do  it  because  it 
is  good  : not  because  men  esteem  it : when 
iliou  asoidesi  evil,  fly  it  because  it  is  evil; 
not  because  men  speak  against  it:  be 
honest  for  love  of  honesty,  and  thou  shall 
be  uniformly  so;  he  that  doth  it  without 
principle  is  wavering. 

Wish  radierto  be  reproved  by  the  wise, 
than  to  he  applauded  by  him  srho  hath 
no  understanding  ; when  they  tell  thee  of 
a fault,  they  suppose  thost  canst  improve; 
the  other,  when  lie  praiseth  thee,  thinkest 
thou  like  unto  himself. 

Accept  not  an  oflice  for  which  thou  art 
not  qualified,  lest  he  who  knoweth  tnore 
of  it  despise  thee. 

Instruct  not  another  in  that  wherein 
thyself  art  ignorant ; when  he  scedt  it,  he 
will  upbraid  thee. 

Expect  not  a friendship  with  him  who 
hath  injured  thee;  he  who  suffered]  the 
wrong,  may  forgive  it ; but  he  who  doth 
it,  never  will  be  well  with  him. 

Lay  not  too  great  obligations  on  him 
thou  svishest  thy  friend ; behold',  the  sense 
of  them  will  drive  him  from  thee;  a little 
henelit  gained]  friendship;  a great  one 
tuakcih  an  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  ingratitude  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  man ; neither  is  Iiis  anger  irre- 
coucilcjble : he  hateth  to  be  put  in  mind 
of  a debt  be  cannot  pay ; lie  is  ashamed  in 
the  presence  of  him  whom  lie  luih  in- 
jured. 

Repine  not  at  the  good  of  a stranger, 
neither  rejoice  thuu  in  the  evil  that  facial- 
lelli  thine  enemy:  svishest  thou  that  others 
should  do  thus  to  thee  ? 

Wouldst  thou  enjoy  the  good-will  of  all 
men,  let  tliiuc  own  benevolence  be  univer- 
sal. If  tbou  obtained  it  not  by  diis,  no 
other  means  could  give  it  dice : and  know, 
though  thou  hast  it  not,  thou  hast  the 
greater  pleasure  of  having  merited  it. 

$ 278.  PsisuurTlos. 

Pride  and.  meanness  seem  incompati- 
ble ; but  man  reconciled!  contrarieties : lie 
is  at  once  the  most  miserable  and  the  most 
arrogant  of  ail  creatures. 

Presumption  is  the  banc  of  reason ; it  is 
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the  nurse  of  error ; yet  it  is  congenial  with 
reason  in  us. 

Who  is  there  that  judgeth  not  either 
too  highly  of  himself,  or  thiuketh  too 
meanly  of  others  ? 

Our  Creator  himself  escapeth  Dot  our 
presumption  : how  then  shall  sve  be  safe 
from  one  another  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  superstition?  and 
whence  ariseth  false  worship  ? from  our 
presuming  to  rcasou  about  what  is  above 
our  reach,  to  comprehend  what  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

Limited  and  weak  as  our  understand- 
ings are,  sve  employ  not  even  their  little 
forces  as  sve  ought.  We  soar  not  high 
enough  in  our  approaches  to  God’s  great- 
ness ; we  give  not  wing  enough  to  our 
ideas,  when  we  enter  into  the  adoration 
of  divinity. 

Man  who  fears  to  breathe  a whisper 
against  his  earthly  sovereign,  trembles  not 
to  arraign  live  dispensations  of  his  Cod  ; 
he  forgetteth  his  majesty,  and  rejudgeth 
his  judgments. 

He  who  datetlt  not  repeat  the  name  of 
his  prince  without  honour,  yet  biusheth 
not  to  call  that  of  his  Creator  to  be  wit- 
ness to  a lie. 

He  who  would  hear  the  sentence  of  the 
magistrate  with  silence,  yet  darcth  to  plead 
with  the  Eternal ; he  altempieth  to  sooth 
him  with  intreaties,  to  flatter  him  with 
promises,  to  agree  with  him  upon  condi- 
tions; nay,  to  brave  and  murmur  at  him 
if  his  request  is  not  granted. 

Why  art  thou  unpunished,  O man  ! in 
thy  impiety,  but  that  this  is  not  thy  djy 
of  retribution. 

Be  not  like  unto  those  who  fight  with 
the  thunder;  neither  dare  thou  to  deny 
shy  Creator  thy  prayers,  because  lie  cltas- 
liseth  thee.  I by  madness  in  this  is  ort 
thine  own  head ; thy  impiety  hurteih 
no  one  but  thyself. 

Why  boastcih  man  that  lie  is  the  fa- 
vourite of  bis  Maker,  yet  negketeth  to 
pay  bis  tbauks  and  bis  adorations  lor  it? 
How  suiteth  such  a life  with  a belief  so 
jiaughty  I 

Man,  who  is  truly  but  a mote  in  the 
wide  expanse,  believeth  the  whole  earth 
and  heaven  U>  be  created  for  him:  he 
thiuketh  the  whole  frame  of  nature  hath 
interest  in  Ins  well-being. 

As  the  fool,  svhile  the  images  tremble 
on  the  bosom  of  the  water,  thiuketh  that 
trees,  towns,  and  the  wide  horizon,  are 
dancing  to  do  him  pleasure ; to  man,  while 


nature  performs  her  destined  course,  be- 
lieves that  all  her  motions  are  but  to  en- 
tertain his  eye. 

While  he  courts  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
warm  him,  he  supposed!  it  made  only  to 
be  of  use  to  him : while  he  truceth  the 
moon  in  her  nightly  path,  he  belie veth 
that  she  was  created  to  do  bint  pleasure. 

Fool  to  iliine  own  pride  ! be  humble  ! 
know  thou  art  not  the  cause  why  the  world 
holdeth  its  course : fur  thee  arc  not  made 
tire  vicissitudes  of  summer  and  winter. 

No  change  would  follow  if  thy  whole 
race  existed  not ; thou  art  but  one  among 
millions  that  are  blcs.ed  in  it. 

Exalt  not  thyself  to  the  heavens:  for, 
lo,  the  angels  arc  above  dice  ; nor  disdain 
thy  fellow-inhabitants  of  die  earth,  though 
they  are  inferior  to  thee.  Are  they  not 
the  work  of  the  same  hand* 

Thou  who  art  happy  by  the  mercy  of 
t by  Creator,  how  darest  thou  in  tvantonuess 
put  others  of  his  creatures  lo  torture  ? Be- 
ware that  cruelly  return  not  upon  thee. 

Serve  they  not  all  the  same  universal 
Master  with  thee  ? Hath  he  not  appointed 
unto  each  its  laws  ? Hath  he  not  care  of 
their  preservation?  and  darest  titou  to  in- 
fringe it'? 

Set  not  thv  judgment  above  dial  of  all 
tlie  earth ; neither  condemn  as  falsehood 
what  agreetlt  not  with  thine  own  appre- 
hension. Who  gave  thee  the  power  of 
determining  for  uthci s ? or  who  look  from 
the  world  the  right  of  choice  ? 

How  many  tilings  have  been  rejected, 
which  are  now  received  as  truths  ? Ilovv 
many  now  received  as  timhs,  shall  in 
their  turn  be  despised  ? Oi  ssb.il  then  can 
man  be  ceitain  ? 

Do  the  good  that  thou  knowest,  and 
happiness  shall  be  unto  tbte.  Virtue  it 
more  tlty  business  here  than  svisdont. 

Truth  and  Llsehood,  have  they  not  the 
same  appearance  in  what  sve  understand 
not?  sv hat  then  hut  our  presumption  can 
determine  between  iltcnt  ? 

We  easily  believe  svliat  is  above  our 
comprehension  : or  we  are  proud  to  pre- 
tend it,  that  it  may  appear  sve  understand 
it.  Is  not  this  folly  and  arrogance? 

Who  is  it  that  atliruis  most  boldly,  who 
is  it  that  holds  his  opinion  most  obstinate- 
ly? Even  he  who  hath  most  ignorance  : 
for  he  also  hath  most  pride. 

Every  man,  when  he  layeth  hold  of  an 
opinion,  dcsireth  to  remain  in  it;  but  most 
of  all  lie  who  liallt  most  presumption.  He 
couteuieth  nut  himself  to  betray  bis  own 
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soul ; but  lie  will  impute  on  others  to  be- 
lieve in  it  also. 

Say  not  that  trulb  is  established  by 
years,  or  that  in  a multitude  ol  believers 
there  is  certainty. 

One  human  proposition  hath  as  much 
authority  as  another,  if  reason  maketh  not 
the  diflcrencc. 


0/  the  AFFECTIONS  of  MAN,  which 
cre-lturtjul  lo  han't  j and  others. 

§ 271).  CoVtTOUiHtSS, 

Riches  are  not  worthy  a strong  atten- 
tion: therefore  an  earnest  care  of  obtain- 
ing them  is  unjustifiable. 

The  desire  of  what  man  calleth  good, 
the  joy  he  takclli  in  possessing  it,  is 
grounded  only  in  opinion.  Form  not  thy 
opinion  from  the  vulgar;  examine  the 
worth  of  things  thyself,  and  thou  shalt 
sot  be  covetous. 

An  immoderate  desire  of  riches  is  a poi- 
son lodged  in  the  soul  It  contaminates 
and  destroys  every  thing  that  was  good  in 
it.  It  is  no  sooner  rooted  there,  than  all 
viitue,  all  honesty,  all  natural  affection, 
lijr  before  the  face  of  it. 

The  covetous  would  sell  his  children  for 
gold;  his  parent  might  die  ere  he  would 
open  his  coffer;  nay,  he  considercth  not 
himself  in  respect  ol  it.  In  the  scarchof 
happiness  he  maketh  himself  unhappy. 

As  the  man  who  selleth  his  house  to  pur- 
chase omamtnts  for  the  embellishment  of 
it,  even  so  is  he  who  giveth  up  peace  in 
the  search  of  riches,  in  hope  that  Ire  may 
be  happy  in  enjoying  them. 

Where  covetousness  reigneth,  know  that 
the  soul  is  poor.  Whoso  accnuntcih  riches 
the  principal  good  of  man,  will  throw 
away  all  other  goods  in  the  pursuit  of 
•hem . 

Whoso  feareth  poverty  as  the  greatest 
evil  ol  his  nature,  will  purchase  to  him- 
self all  other  evils  in  the  avoiding  of  it, 

_ Thou  fool,  is  not  virtue  more  svo<-thtlian 
riches?  is  not  guilt  more  base  than  pover- 
ty? Enough  for  his  necessities  is  in  the 
power  of  every  ntau;  be  content  with  it, 
and  thy  happiness  shall  smile  at  tlic  sor- 
rows of  hint  tv  ho  Iicapeth  up  more. 

Nature  hath  bid  gold  beneath  the  earth, 
as  if  unworthy  to  be  seen  ; silver  hath  she 
placed  where  thou  tratnplcst  it  under  thy 
leer.  Meaneth  she  not  by  this  to  inform 
thee,  that  gold  is  not  word  nr  thy  regard, 
•hat  silver  is  beneath  thy  notice. 

C'ovctoiiimess  burieth  uudir  the  ground 


millions  or  wretches  ; these  dig  for  tktir 
hard  masters  what  returncth  the.  injury  ; 
what  maketh  them  mote  miserable  ibiu 
their  slaves. 

The  earth  is  barren  of  good  thingsirhete 
she  hoardelh  up  treasure:  where  gold  ii 
in  her  bowels,  there  no  herb  grow  cth. 

As  the  horse  fmdeth  not  there  his  gi  aw, 
nor  the  mule  his  provender ; as  the  fields 
of  com  laugh  not  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ; 
as  the  olive  holdeth  not  forth  there  her 
fruits,  nor  the  vine  her  clusters  ; even  so 
no  good  dwcilcih  in  the  breast  of  him 
whose  heart  hroodeth  over  his  treasure. 

Riches  are  servants  to  the  wise;  but 
they  are  tyrants  over  the  soul  of  the  fool. 

The  covetous  serveth  his  gold ; it  serv- 
ed! not  him.  He  |ios$esset!i  his  wealth 
as  the  sick  doth  a fever  ; it  burnetii  and 
torturtth  him,  and  will  not  quit  him  un- 
til death. 

Hath  not  gold  destroyed  the  virtue  of 
millions  ? Did  it  ever  add  lu  the  goodness 
of  any  ? 

Is  it  not  most  abundant  with  the  worst 
of  men?  wherefore  then  shouldst  thou  de- 
sire to  be  distinguished  by  possessing  it 1 

Have  not  the  wisest  been  those  who 
hare  had  least  of  it  ? aud  is  not  w isdom 
happiness  ? 

Have  not  the  worst  of  thy  species  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  puis  tons  of  it  ? ami  hath 
not  their  end  been  miserable? 

Poverty  wanleth  many  things  ; but  co- 
vetousness detiieth  itself  alt. 

The  covetous  can  be  good  lo  no  roan ; 
but  he  is  to  none  so  cruel  as  to  bimsetl. 

If  thou  art  industrious  to  procure  gold, 
be  generous  in  the  disposal  of  it.  flan 
never  is  so  happy  as  when  he  giveth  hap- 
piness to  another. 

§ 280.  PftOFUSlOH, 

•If  there  be  a vice  greater  than  the  hoard- 
ing up  of  riches,  it  is  the  employing  them 
to  useless  purposes. 

He  that  prodigally  lavishelli  that  which 
he  hath  to  spire,  rolibeth  the  poor  of  wlut 
nature  giveth  them  a right  unto. 

He  who  squandered!  away  his  treasure, 
refuse'll  the  means  to  dugood  ; lie  dcuicth 
hiinsclf  the  practice  of  v blurs  whose  re- 
ward is  in  their  hand,  svlmse  end  is  no 
other  than  his  own  happiness. 

It  is  morcdiflkull  lo  he  well  with  i ichcs, 
than  to  be  at  ease  under  the  want  of  them. 
Mail governeth  Iiiimrll  much  easier  in  po- 
verty than  in  abundance. 

Poverty  rctpiiicth  but  one  virtue,  pa- 
tience, lo  support  it  : the  itch,  if  he  have 
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»<n  charity,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
juny  more,  is  guilty. 

The  poor  hath  only  the  good  of  his  own 
state  committed  unto  him  ; the  rich  is  in- 
misted  with  the  welfare  of  'Itomandi. 

He  that  givethaway  his  treasure  wisely, 
giveth  away  his  plagues  : he  that  retaineth 
•heir  increase,  heapeth  up  sorrows. 

Refuse  not  unto  the  stranger  that  which 
he  wanteth ; deny  not  unto  thy  brother 
even  that  which  thou  wantest  thyself. 

Know  there  is  more  delight  in  being 
without  what  thou  hast  given,  than  in  pos- 
sessing millions  svhich  thou  knowest  not 
the  use  of. 

|f  281.  Rcvsncc. 

The  root  of  revenge  is  in  the  weakness 
ti  lire  soul : the  most  abject  and  timorous 
arc  tire  most  addicted  toil. 

Who  torture  those  they  hate,  hut  cow- 
ards? who  murder  those  they  rob,  but  wo- 
men ? 

The  feeling  an  injufy,  must  be  previous 
to  the  revenging  it;  but  the  noble  mind 
disdaineth  to  say,  it  hurts  me. 

If  the  injury  is  not  below  thy  notice,  he 
that  doth  it  unto  thee,  in  that,  maketh 
himself  to:  svoiildst  thou  enter  the  lists 
with  thine  interior? 

Disdain  the  man  who  attempted!  to 
wrong  thee : contemn  him  svho  would 
give  thee  disquiet, 

Ih  this  then  not  only  preservest  thine 
own  peace,  but  thou  infliciest  all  the  pu- 
nishment of  revenge,  without  stopping  to 
crapluy  it  against  him. 

As  the  tempest  and  the  thunder  affect 
nor  the  sun  or  the  stars,  bat  spend  their 
fury  on  stones  and  trees  below  ; so  injuries 
ascend  net  to  the  souls  or  the  great,  but 
waste  themselves  on  such  as  are  those  who 
offer  them. 

Poorness  of  spirit  will  actuate  revenge; 
greatness  of  soul  despiseth  the  offence: 
nay,  it  doth  good  unto  him  who  intended 
lo  iiave  disturbed  it. 

Why  seekest  thou  vengeance,  O man  ! 
with  what  purpose  is  it  that  thou  pursuest 
it  ? Thinkest  thou  to  pain  thine  adversary 
by  it?  Know  that  thyself  ieelest  its  greatest 
torments. 

Revenge  gnaweth  the  heart  of  him  who 
is  infected  with  it,  while  he  against  whom 
it  is  intended  retnaineth  easy. 

It  is  unjust  in  the  anguish  it  inflicts; 
therefore  nature  intended  it  not  Tor  thee: 
petdeih  he  who  is  injured  more  pain?  or 
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ought  he  to  add  force  to  the  affliction 
which  another  has  cast  upon  him? 

Tire  man  who  meditateth  revenge  is  not 
content  with  the  mischief  lie  hath  receiv- 
ed ; lie  addeth  to  his  anguish  the  punish- 
ment due  unto  another  : svhile  lie  whom 
he  sccfccth  to  hurt,  goctlt  his  way  laugh- 
ing; he  maketh  himself  merry  at  this  ad- 
dition to  his  misery. 

Revenge  is  painful  in  the  intent,  and  it- 
is  dangerous  in  the  execution : seldom  doth 
the  axe  fall  svhcrc  he  svlio  lifted  it  up  in- 
tended ; and  lo,  lie  remembereth  not  that 
it  must  recoil  against  him. 

While  the  revengeful  scekcth  his  ene- 
my's hurt,  lit  oftentimes  procureth  his 
own  destruction  : while  he  ainreth  at  one 
of  the  eyes  of  his  adversary,  lo,  lie  putteth 
out  both  his  own. 

If  Ire  attain  not  his  end,  he  lamentetls 
it;  if  he  succeed  he  repenteth  of  it:  the 
fear  of  justice  taketh  away  the  peace  of 
his  own  soul ; the  care  to  hide  him  from 
it,  destroyeth  that  of  his  friend. 

Can  the  death  of  thine  adversary  satiate 
thy  hatred?  can  the  setting  him  at  rest  re- 
store thy  peace  ? 

Wouidst  thou  make  him  sorry  for  his 
offence,  conquer  him  and  spare  him;  in 
death  he  owneth  not  thy  superiority ; nor 
fecleth  lie  more  the  power  of  thy  wrath. 

In  revenge  there  should  he  a triumph  of 
the  avenger;  and  ire  who  hath  injured 
him  should  feel  his  displeasure ; he  should 
suffer  pain  from  it,  and  should  repent  him* 
of  the  cause. 

This  is  the  revenge  inspired  from  anger ; 
but  that  which  makes  thee  great  is  con- 
tempt. 

Murder  for  an  injury  arisetli  only  from 
cowardice : he  who  iufiicscth  it,  fearetk 
that  the  enemy  way  live  and  avenge  him-, 
self. 

Death  cndetli  the  quarrel ; but  it  res- 
torcth  not  the  reputation  : killing  is  att 
act  of  caution,  not  of  courage;  it  maybe 
safe,  but  it  is  not  honourable. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  revenge 
an  offence  ; hut  nothing  is  so  honourable 
as  to  pardon  it. 

Tire  greatest  victory  man  can  obtain,  is 
over  himself;  he  that  disdaineth  to  feel  an 
injury,  retorteth  it  U|>oti  lira  who  oHfer- 
*th  it. 

When  tlion  meditatest  revenge,  llioO 
confesses!  that  thou  fetlcst  tire  wrong  r 
when  thou  complair.est,  thou  acknowledg- 
es! thyself  hurt  hr  it;  meanest  thou  to  awl 
this  triumph  to  tire  pride  of  ihiue  enemy  ? 

That 
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That  cannot  be  an  injury  which  is  not 
felt ; how  then  can  he  who  despisctli  it 
revenge  it? 

If  iiioii  think  it  dishonourable  to  bear 
an  iiIIcim,  uimc  is  in  thy  power;  thou 
inayest  conquer  it. 

Good  ofiiccs  will  make  a man  ashamed 
to  be  thine  enemy  ; greatness  of  soul  w ill 
terrify  him  from  tire  thought  of  hurting 
thee. 

The  greater  the  wrong,  the  more  glory 
there  is  in  pardoning  it:  and  hy  how 
much  more  justifiable  would  be  revenge, 
by  so  much  the  more  honour  is  in  cle- 
mency. 

Hast  thou  a right  to  be  a judge  in  thine 
own  cause ; to  be  a party  in  the  act,  atnl 
yet  to  pronounce  sentence  on  it'?  Before 
thou  condcmncst,  let  another  say  it  isjusi. 

The  revengeful  is  feared,  and  thcrclorc 
he  is  bated ; but  be  that  is  endued  with 
clemency,  is  adored : the  praise  of  bis  ac- 
tions rewaineth  for  ever  ; and  the  love  of 
the  world  aucudcth  him. 

Jl  28?.  Cruelty,  Hatred,  and  Ewr. 

Revenge  is  detestable : wlut  then  is 
cruelty?  I.o,  it  possessed!  the  mischiefs  or 
the  other;  but  it  wauieth  even  the  pre- 
tence of  its  provocations. 

Men  disown  it  as  not  of  their  nature; 
they  are  ashamed  of  it  as  a stranger  to  their 
hearts : do  they  not  call  it  inhumanity  ? 

Whence  then  is  her  origin  ? unto  srhat 
that  is  human  oweth  she  her  existence  ? 
Her  father  is  1-ear;  and  behold  Dismay, 
is  it  not  her  mother  ? 

The  hero  lifteth  his  sword  against  the 
enemy  that  resistedi ; but  un  sootier  doth 
lie  submit,  than  be  is  satisbed. 

It  is  not  in  honour  to  trample  on  the 
object  that  fcareth;  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
insult  what  is  beneath  it : subdue  the  in- 
solent, and  spare  the  humble ; and  thou 
art  at  the  height  or  victory. 

I Ie  who  wanteth  virtue  to  arrive  at  this 
end,  he  who  hath  not  courage  to  ascend 
thus  into  it ; lo,  lie  supplied!  the  place  of 
conquest  by  murder,  of  sovereignly  by 
slaughter. 

He  who  fearcth  all,  striketh  at  all : why 
are  tyrants  cruel,  hut  because  they  live  in 
terror? 

Civil  wan  arc  the  most  bloody,  because 
those  who  light  in  them  are  cowards  ; con- 
spirators arc  murderers,  because  in  death 
there  is  silence.  Is  it  not  fear  dial  lelleth 
them  they  may  he  betrayal  ? 

The  cur  will  tear  the  carcass,  though  he 


dared  not  look  it  in  the  face  while  living: 
the  hound  that  hunteth  it  to  the  death, 
inanglcth  it  not  afterwards. 

That  thou  inayest  not  he  cruel,  set  thy- 
self too  high  for  hatred;  that  thou  mayest 
not  be  inhumau,  place  thyself  above  the 
reach  of  envy. 

Every  wan  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights; 
in  one  lie  will  be  troublesome,  in  the 
other  less  offensive : chiisc  to  see  him  in 
that  in  which  he  least  liurteth  thee ; then 
shall  thou  not  do  hurt  unto  him. 

What  is  there  that  a man  may  not  turn 
unto  his  good  ? Iti  that  which  oflendetb 
us  most,  there  is  more  ground  for  com- 
plaint than  haired.  Man  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  of  whom  he  complaineth; 
whom  murdered)  he,  but  him  whom  he 
hatelh? 

II  thou  art  prevented  of  a benefit,  fly 
not  into  rage  ; the  loss  of  thy  reason  is  the 
want  of  a greater. 

Because  thou  art  robbed  of  thy  cloak, 
wotildst  thou  strip  thyself  of  thy  coat  also? 

When  thou  enviest  the  manwhopos- 
sesseth  honours ; when  his  titles  and  fill 
greatness  raise  thy  indignation;  seek  to 
know  whence  they  came  unto  him  ; enquire 
by  what  means  he  was  possessed  of  them, 
and  thine  envy  will  be  turned  into  pity. 

If  the  same  fortune  were  offered  unto 
thee  at  the  same  price,  be  assured,  if  thou 
wert  wise,  thou  wouldst  refuse  it. 

What  is  the  pay  lor  titles,  but  flattery? 
how  doth  mail  purchase  power,  hut  by 
being  a slave  to  him  who  givetli  it ! 

Wouldst  thou  lose  thine  own  liberty, 
to  he  able  to  take  away  that  of  another  ? 
or  cansl  thou  envy  him  who  doth  so? 

Man  purchased!  nothing  of  his  superiors 
but  for  a price  ; and  that  price  is  it  not 
more  than  the  value?  Wouldst  thou  per- 
vert the  customs  of  the  world  ? wouldst 
thou  have  the  purchase  and  the  price  also? 

As  thou  caust  not  envy  what  thou 
wouldst  not  accept,  disdain  this  cause  of 
hatred ; and  drive  from  thy  soul  this  oc- 
casion of  the  parent  of  cruelty. 

If  thou  possesses!  honour,  canst  thou 
envy  that  which  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  it?  If  thou  kuowest  the  value  of  virtue, 
pilicst  thou  not  those  who  have  bartered 
it  so  meanly? 

When  thou  hast  taught  thyself  to  bear 
the  seeming  good  of  men  svithout  repin- 
ing, thou  wilt  hear  of  their  real  happiness 
with  pleasure. 

If  thou  sees!  good  things  fall  to  one  who 
deserved:  then);  thou  will  rejoice  in  it;  fur 
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virtue  is  happy  io  the  prosperity  of  the 
virtuous. 

He  who  rejuiceth  in  the  happiness  of 
another,  iocreasetfi  by  it  his  own. 

jl  283.  Hcavincss  it/  Hesht. 

The  soul  of  the  cheerful  forceth  a smile 
upon  the  face  of  affliction ; but  the  des- 
pondcnct  of  the  sad  deadcntlli  even  the 
brightness  of  joy. 

VVliat  is  the  source  of  sadness,  but  a 
feebleness  of  the  soul  ? whar  giveth  it 
power  but  the  want  of  spirit?  Rouse  thy-, 
self  to  the  combat,  and  she  quittedi  the 
field  before  thou  strikest. 

Sadness  is  an  enemy  to  thy  race,  there- 
fore drive  her  from  tby  heart;  she  poi- 
soneth  the  sweets  of  tby  life,  therefure 
mJfer  her  not  to  enter  thy  dwelling. 

She  raiseth  the  loss  of  a straw  to  the  de- 
struction of  thy  fortune.  While  she  vex- 
eth  thy  soul  about  trifles,  she  robbeth  thee 
of  thine  attendance  to  the  things  of  conse- 
quence : behold,  she  but  propbesicih  what 
shf  seemeth  to  relate  unto  thee. 

She  spreadeth  drowsiness  as  a veil  over 
tby  virtues:  she  hidetli  them  from  those 
who  would  Honour  thee  in  beholding 
them;  she  entanglcth  and  kcepctli  them 
down,  while  she  uiakcth  it  most  necessary 
&*  thee  to  exert  drem. 

Lo,  she  oppresseth  thee  with  evil;  and 
the  litth  down  thine  hands,  when  they 
would  throw  the  load  from  oir  tliee. 

If  thou  wouldst  avoid  what  is  base,  if 
thou  wouldst  disdain  wliat  is  cowardly,  if 
tbou  wouldst  drive  from  thy  heart  what  is 
unjust,  suller  not  sadness  to  lay  bold  upon 
it. 

Suffer  it  not  to  cover  itself  with  the  face 
of  piety;  let  it  not  deceive  thee  with  a 
shew  of  wisdom.  Religion  payeth  ho- 
nour to  thy  maker;  let  it  not  beclouded 
with  melancholy.  Wisdom  inaketh  thee 
luppy;  know  then,  (hat  sorrow  in  her 
sight  is  as  a stranger. 

For  what  should  man  be  sorrowful : but 
for  afflictions  ? Why  sliuuld  his  heart  give 
up  joy,  when  the  causes  of  it  are  not  re- 
moved from  him  ? Is  not  this  being  mise- 
rable for  the  sake  of  misery  ? 

As  the  mourner  who  loo'-eth  sad  be- 
he  is  hired  to  do  so,  who  wee|tetb 
btwuse  his  tears  arc  paid  for ; such  is  the 
nun  who  suffered!  his  heart  to  be  sad,  not 
because  he  suircretb  aught,  but  liccausc  he 
is  gloomy. 

It  is  not  the  occasion  that  pindncclh  the 
sorrow;  for,  behold,  the  same  thing  jlull 
be  to  another  rejoicing. 
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Ask  men  if  their  sadness  maketh  things 
better,  and  they  will  confess  to  dice  dot 
it  is  lolly;  nay,  they  will  praise  him  who 
bearcth  his  ills  with  patience,  who  maketh 
head  against  misfortune  with  courage. 
Applause  should  be  lollowed  by  imitation. 

Sadness  is  against  nature,  lor  it  trou- 
bled! her  motions : lo,  it  rendcreth  dis- 
torted whatsoever  nature  hath  made  ami- 
able. 

As  the  oak  fallelh  before  the  tempest, 
and  raiseth  not  its  head  again ; so  boweth 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  force  of  sadness, 
and  returned!  unto  Ids  strength  no  more. 

As  the  snow  melteth  upon  the  moun- 
tains, from  the  rain  that  tricklcth  down 
their  sides,  even  so  is  beauty  washed  Irom 
oif  thy  cheek  by  tears : and  ncidicr  die 
one  nor  the  other  restorcth  itself  again. 

As  the  pearl  is  dissolved  by  the  vinegar, 
which  seemeth  at  lirst  only  to  obscure  its 
surface ; so  is  thy  happiness,  O man ! 
swallowed  up  by  heaviness  of  heart, 
though  at  lirst  it  secnictli  only  lo  cover  it 
as  with  its  sbadosv. 

Behold  sadness  in  the  public  streets; 
cast  thine  eye  upon  her  in  the  places  of  re- 
sort ; avoideth  not  she  every  one  ? and 
doth  not  every  one  fly  from  her  presence? 

bee  how  she  draopeth  her  head  like  tne 
flower  whose  root  is  cut  asundei  ! see  how 
she  lixeth  her  eyes  upon  the  earth  ! see 
how  they  serve  her  lo  uo  purpose  but  for 
weeping ! 

Is  there  in  tier  mouth  discourse?  is  there 
in  her  heart  the  love  of  society  ? is  there 
in  her  soul  reason  ? Ask  her  the  cause,  she 
knoweth  it  not;  enquire  the  occasion,  and 
behold  there  is  uune. 

Vet  doth  her  Mrcugth  fail  her;  lo,  at 
length  she  sinkedi  into  the  grave ; and  uo 
one  saitli,  Wliat  is  become  or her? 

Hast  limn  understanding,  and  sets!  thou 
not  this  ? hast  thou  piety,  and  perceives! 
thou  not  thine  error  ? 

Cod  created  thee  in  mercy  ; had  lie  not 
intended  thee  to  he  happy,  his  beneficence 
would  not  have  called  thee  into  existence: 
bow  darcst  thou  then  to  fly  iu  the  face  of 
Majesty  ? 

Whilst  thou  art  most  liappy  with  inno- 
cence, tliou  dost  him  most  honour;  and 
what  it  tby  discontent  but  murmuring 
against  him? 

treated  he  not  all  things  liable  to 
changes,  anddarest  thou  to  weep  at  their 
changing? 

If  we  know  the  law  of  nature,  where- 
fore do  wi  complain  of  it?  il  we  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  wir.l  snail  wc  accuse  but  our 
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blindness  to  what  every  moment  gi veils 
us  proof  of  ? 

Know  that  it  is  not  thou  that  art  to  give 
laws  to  the  world  ; thy  part  is  to  submit 
to  them  as  thou  hudest  them.  II  they 
distress  thee,  thy  lamentation  but  addetli 
to  thy  torment. 

Be  not  deceived  with  fair  pretences,  nor 
suppose  that  sorrow  healetli  misfortune. 
It  is  a poison  under  the  colour  or  a reme- 
dy: while  it  pretendetli  to  draw  the  ar- 
row from  thy  breast,  lo,  it  plungctli  it 
into  thine  heart. 

While  sadness  separated!  thee  from  thy 
friends,  doth  it  not  say.  Thou  art  unlit 
for  conversation?  while  she  drivelh  thee 
into  corners,  doth  she  not  proclaim  that 
she  is  ashamed  of  herself? 

It  is  not  in  thv  nature  to  meet  the  ar- 
rows of  ill  fortune  unhurt;  nor  doth  rea- 
son'require  it  of  thee:  it  is  thy  duty  to 
bear  inisfoitunc  like  a uiau:  but  thou 
must  first  also  feel  it  like  one. 

Tears  may  drop  from  thine  eyes,  though 
virtue  falleth  not  Iroiu  thine  heart:  be 
thou  careful  only  that  there  is  cause,  and 
that  they  flow  not  too  abundantly. 

The  greatness  or  tile  affliction  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  number  of  tears. 
The  greatest  griefs  arc  above  these  testi- 
monies, as  the  greatest  joys  arc  beyond 
utterance. 

What  is  there  that  weakenetb  the  soul 
like  grief  ? what  depressed!  it  like  sadness? 

Is  the  sorrowful  prepared  for  noble 
enterprises?  or  arnteth  lie  himself  in  the 
cause  of  virtue? 

Subject  nor  thyself  to  ills,  where  there 
arc  in  return  no  advantages:  neither  sa- 
crifice thou  the  means  of  good  unto  that 
which  is  in  itself  an  evil. 


OJ  the  ADVANTAGES  MAN  may  ac- 
quire over  his  t'ettow-Crealures. 
f ^84.  Nobility  and  Hosouit. 

Nobility  resided!  not  but  in  the  soul ; 
nor  is  there  true  honour  except  iu  virtue. 

The  favour  of  princes  may  be  bought 
by  vice ; rank  and  titles  may  be  purchased 
for  money;  but  these  are  nut  true  honour. 

Crimes  cannot  exalt  the  man  who  com- 
mits them,  to  real  glory ; neither  can  gold 
make  men  noble. 

When  titles  are  the  reward  of  virtue, 
when  the  man  is  set  on  high  who  hath 
served  his  country;  he  who  bestowcih 
the  honours  hath  glory,  like  as  he  who 


receiveth  them ; and  the  world  is  bene- 
fited by  it. 

Woufdst  thou  wish  to  be  raised,  ami 
men  know  not  for  wbat  ? or  svouldst  thou 
that  they  should  say,  Why  is  this? 

When  the  virtues  of  the  hero  descend 
to  his  children,  his  titles  accompany  die  as 
well ; but  when  he  who  possessed!  them 
is  unlike  him  who  deserved  them,  lo,  do 
they  not  call  him  degenerate? 

Het  editary  honour  is  accounted  the  mot! 
noble ; but  reason  speaketli  in  the  cause  of 
him  wliu  hath  acquired  it. 

He  who,  meritiess  himself,  appealethto 
the  actions  of  bis  ancestors  for  his  great- 
ness, is  like  the  thief  who  claimedt  pro- 
tection by  flying  to  the  pagod. 

Wbat  good  is  it  to  the  blind,  that  hit 
parents  could  see?  wbat  benefit  is  it  to 
the  dumb,  that  his  grandfather  was  elo- 
quent? even  so,  what  is  it  to  the  mean, 
that  their  predecessors  were  noble? 

A uiiitd  disjxised  to  virtue,  nraketli 
great  the  possessor : and  without  titles  it 
will  raise  him  above  the  vulgar. 

He  will  acquire  honour  while  otheri 
receive  it;  and  .will  lie  not  say  unto  diem, 
Such  were  the  men  whom  ye  glory  in  be- 
ing derived  from? 

As  the  shadow  svaitethon  the  substance, 
even  so  true  honour  attendethtipon  virtue. 

Say  not  that  honour  is  the  child  of  bold- 
ness, nor  believe  diou  that  the  haaard  of 
life  alone  can  pay  the  price  of  it:  it  t» 
not  to  the  action  that  it  is  due,  but  l«  > !>• 
manner  of  performing  it. 

All  are  not  called  to  the  guiding  the 
helm  of  slate;  neither  are  there  armies  t» 
he  commanded  by  every  ouc:  do  well  in 
that  which  is  committed  to  thy  charge, 
and  praise  shall  remain  unto  thee. 

Say  not  that  difficulties  are  necessary  to 
be  conquered,  or  that  labour  and  danger 
must  be  in  the  way  of  renown.  The  wo- 
man who  is  chaste,  is  she  uot  praised* 
the  man  who  is  honest,  deserveth  lie  t»< 
to  he  honoured  ? 

The  thirst  of  fame  is  violent ; the  desire 
of  honour  is  powerful ; and  he  who  gave 
them  to  us,  gave  them  for  great  purposes. 

When  desperate  actions  are  necessary  l» 
the  public,  when  our  lives  arc  to  be  ex- 
posed for  the  good  of  our  country,  wliat 
can  add  force  to  virtue,  but  ambition  .' 

It  is  not  the  receiving  honour  that  de- 
lightetli  the  noble  wind;  its  pride  is  the 
deserving  it. 

It  it  not  better  men  should  say,  Why 
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hath  not  this  man  a statue  ? than  (hat  they 
should  ask,  Why  lie  hath  one  ? 

The  ambitious  will  always  be  first  in 
the  croud  ; he  preneth  forward,  he  loolt- 
eth  nut  behind  him.  More  angpish  is  it 
to  his  soul,  to  see  one  before  him,  than 
joy  to  leave  thousands  at  a distance. 

The  root  of  ambition  is  in  every  man  5 
but  it  riseth  not  in  all:  fear  kecpcth  it 
down  in  some;  in  many  it  is  suppressed 
by  modesty  . 

It  is  the  inner  garment  or  the  soul_;  the 
first  thing  put  on  by  it  svith  the  flesh,  and 
the  last  it  layetii  down  at  its  separation 
from  it. 

It  is  an  honour  to  thy  nature  when  wor- 
thily employed  ; when  thou  dircctest  it  to 
wrong  purposes,  itshaineth  anddestroyctli 

thee. 

In  the  breast  of  the  traitor  ambition  is 
covered;  hypocrisy  hidetli  its  face  under 
tier  mantle;  and  cool  dissimulation  fur- 
nisheth  it  with  smooth  words;  but  iu  the 
end  men  shall  see  what  it  is. 

The  serpent  losctli  not  his  sting  though 
benumbed  with  the  Trust,  the  tooth  of  the 
viper  is  not  broken  though  the  cold  eloseth 
his  month  ; lake  pity  on  his  state,  and  lie 
will  shew  thee  his  spirit : warm  him  in  thy 
bosom,  and  he  svillretpiiie  thee  withdeath. 

He  that  is  truly  virtuous,  loveili  virtue 
fur  herscir ; he  disdaineth  the  applause 
which  ambition  aimclh  after. 

How  pitiable  were  the  state  of  virtue,  if 
the  could  not  be  happy  but  from  another’s 
praise  ? she  is  too  noble  to  seek  recompense, 
and  no  more  will,  than  can  be  rewarded. 

The  higher  the  sun  ariseth,  the  less  sha- 
dow doth  he  make  ; even  so  the  greaier  is 
ihe  virtue,  the  less  doth  it  cuvet  praise; 
yet  caiuKit  it  avoid  its  rewards  in  honours. 

Glory,  like  a shadow,  flieth  him  who 
pursuclh  it ; hut  it  fulloweth  at  the  heels 
of  him  who  would  fly  from  it : if  thou 
courtest  it  without  merit,  thou  shall  never 
attain  unto  it ; if  thou  deserves;  it,  though 
thou  hidest  thyself,  it  svill  never  forsake 
thee. 

Pursue  that  ss'hich  is  honourable;  do 
that  which  is  right ; and  the  applause  of 
thine  own  conscience  will  be  more  joy  to 
thee,  than  the  shouts  or  millions  who  know 
not  that  thou  deserveth  them. 

|j  285.  Science  and  LeaIininc. 

The  noblest  employment  of  the  mind  of 
man,  is  the  study  ol  the  works  of  hisCrcator. 

To  him  s'  hum  the  science  of  nature  de- 
lighteili,  every  object  bringeth  a proof  of 
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his  Cod  ; every  thing  that  proveth  it,  giv- 
etli  cause  of  adoration. 

His  mind  is  lifted  up  to  heaven  every 
moment ; his  life  is  one  continued  act  of 
devotion. 

Cas;eth  he  his  eye  towards  the  clouds, 
findeth  he  nut  the  heavens  full  of  his  svon- 
ders?  Lookedi  he  down  to  the  earth,  doth 
not  the  worm  proclaim  to  him,  Less  than 
Omnipotence  could  not  have  formed  me? 

While  the  planets  perform  their  courses ; 
while  the  sun  rcmaineihinhis  place;  while 
the  comet  waadcrelli  through  the  liquid 
air,  and  returned!  to  its  destined  road 
again;  who  hut  thy  God,  O man!  could 
lute  Tunned  them?  what  but  infinite  wis- 
dom could  have  appointed  them  their  Jaws? 

Uclio Id  how  awful  their  splendour!  yet 
do  they  not  diminish : Jo,  how  rapid  l heir 
motions  ! yet  one  runneth  not  in  the  way 
of  another. 

Look  down  upon  the  earth,  -and  see  her 
produce;  examine  her  bowels,  and  behold 
what  they  contain  : hath  not  wisdom  and 
power  ordained  the  whole  ? 

Who  biddelh  the  grass  to  spring  up? 
who  watertth  it  at  its  due  seasons  ? Be- 
hold the  os  croppetli  it;  the  horse  and  the 
sheep,  feed  they  not  upon  it?  Who  is  be 
that  piovideth  it  fur  them? 

Who  giveili  increase  to  the  corn  that 
thousowesl?  who  rciurneth  it  to  ihce  a 
thousand  fold  ? 

Who  ripe.iclh  for  thcc  the  olive  in  its 
time?  and  the  grape,  though  lliou iuuiv- 
cst  not  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Can  the  meanest  fly  create  itself;  or 
wert  thou  aught  less  than  Cod,  could  >t 
thou  have  fashioned  it? 

The  beasts  feel  that  they  exist,  but  they 
wouder  not  at  it;  they  rejoice  iu  their 
life,  but  they  know  not  that  it  shall  end  ; 
each  performed!  its  course  in  succession; 
nor  is  there  a loss  of  one  species  iu  a thou- 
sand generations. 

Thou  who  svest  the  svholc  as  admirable 
as  its  parts,  canst  thou  better  employ  thine 
eye  than  in  tracing  out  thy  Creator’* 
greatness  in  them  ; thy  mind,  than  iu  ex- 
amining their  wonders? 

Power  and  mercy  are  displayed  in  their 
formation;  justiceand goodness  shine  forth 
in  (he  provision  that  is  made  for  them;  all 
are  happy  in  their  several  ways ; aioren- 
vietli  one  the  other. 

What  is  the  study  or  svords  compared 
svith  this?  In  what  science  is  knowledge, 
but  in  the  study  of  nature  ? 

When  thou  hast  adored  the  fabric,  ca- 
lli;ie 
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quire  into  its  use;  for  know  the  earth  pro- 
ducetli  nothin;;  but  may  be  ol  good  to 
thee.  Are  not  food  and  laimqil,  and  the 
remedies  lor  thy  diseases,  all  derived  from 
this  source  alone  ! 

Who  is  wise  then,  but  lie  that  Inowellt 
it?  svbo  bath  understanding,  but  he  that 
contemplated!  it  ? for  the  rest,  whatever 
science  hath  most  utility,  whatever  know- 
ledge hath  least  vanity,  prefer  these  unto 
the  others;  and  profit  from  them  for  the 
sake  of  thy  neighbour. 

To  live,  and  to  die;  to  command  and 
to  obey ; to  do,  and  to  suffer;  are  not  these 
all  that  thou  hast  farther  to  care  about  ? 
Morality  shall  teach  thee  these  : the  Eco- 
nomy of  Lite  shall  lay  them  belure  thee. 

behold,  they  are  written  in  thine  heart, 
and  thou  needest  only  to  be  reminded  of 
them  : tliev  are  easy  of  conception  ; be 
attentive,  anti  thou  shall  retain  them. 

All  other  sciences  are  vain,  all  other 
knowledge  is  boast;  lo,  it  is  not  necessary 
or  beiichcial  to  tuau,  nor  doth  it  make 
him  more  good,  or  more  honest. 

Piety  to  thy  God,  and  benevolence  to 
thy  fellow  creatures,  are  they  not  thy  great 
duties  ? What  shall  teach  tl.ee  the  one, 
like  the  study  of  his  works  ? what  shall 
inform  thee  of  the  other,  like  understand- 
ing thy  dependencies  ? 


P/NATURAL  ACCIDENTS. 

|)  280.  PsosrtKirv  and  Aiivfiisitv. 

Let  not  prosperity  elate  thine  heart 
above  measure  ; neither  depress  thy  soul 
unto  the  grave,  because  fortune  bcarelli 
hard  against  thee. 

Her  smiles  are  not  stable,  therefore 
huil  I not  thy  confidence  upon  them;  her 
downs  c .dure  not  lor  ever,  therefore  let 
hope  tc.ich  thee  patience. 

To  hear  adversity  well,  isdillicult ; but 
to  he  temperate  in  prosperity,  is  llie  height 
ol  vs  isilom. 

Good  and  ill  are  the  tests  by  which  thou 
art  to  know  thy  constancy  ; nor  is  there 
aught  ebe  that  can  tell  dice  the  powers 
of  tltinc  oss‘11  soul;  he  therefore  upon  the 
natch  when  they  are  upon  thee. 

behold  prosperity,  hoiv sweetly  she  fl.it- 
tgretli  thee;  how  insensibly  she  robbetb 
t lice  dI  ihy  ittrcnglli  and  thy  vigour? 

Though  thou  hast  been  constant  in  ill 
fortune,  though  tliuu  hast  been  invincible 
hi  distress;  yet  by  her  thou  art  con- 
quered : not  knowing  that  thy  strength 
rctnrnelli  not  again;  and  yet  that  thou 
again  mays!  need  it. 


Alliiction  moveth  our  enemies  to  pity! 
success  and  happiness  cause  even  our 
friends  to  envy. 

Adversity  is  the  seed  of  well-doing:  it 
is  the  nurse  of  heroism  and  boldness;  who 
that  hath  enough,  will  endanger  himself 
to  have  more?  who  that  is  at  ease,  will 
set  his  life  on  the  hazard  ? 

True  virtue  will  act  under  all  circum- 
stances : but  men  see  most  of  its  effects 
when  accidents  concur  with  it. 

In  adversity  man  sceth  himself  aban- 
doned by  o. hers;  he  liudeth  that  ali  his 
hopes  are  centered  within  himself:  he 
rouseih  his  soul,  he  cncouutereth  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  they  yield  before  him. 

In  prosperity  be  rancielh  himself  safe  ; 
he  thiuketh  he  is  beloved  of  all  that  smile 
about  his  table ; lie  groweth  careless  and 
remiss ; lie  seeth  not  the  danger  llut  is 
before  him;  lie  tmsteth  to  others,  and  in 
the  end  they  deceive  him. 

Every  min  can  advise  his  own  soul  in 
distress;  but  prosperity blindeth  the  truth. 

better  is  the  sorrow  that  leadetb  to 
comeutmciit,  than  the  joy  that  rendereth 
ntau  unable  to  endure  distress ; and  after 
phmgeili  himself  into  it. 

Our  passions  dictate  to  us  in  all  our  ex- 
tremes: moderation  is  the  effect ofivisdom. 

Be  upright  in  thy  whole  life ; be  con- 
tent in  all  its  changes ; so  shall  thou  make 
thy  profit  out  of  ali  occurrences  ; so  shall 
every  thing  that  happenelli  unto  thee  he 
the  source  of  praise. 

Tiic  wise  maketh  every  thing  the  means 
of  advantage;  and  with  the  same  counte- 
nance bcholdcth  he  all  the  faces  of  for- 
tune : he  governeth  the  good,  he  conquer- 
eth  the  evil:  he  is  unmoved  in  all. 

Presume  not  in  prosperity,  neither  de- 
spair in  adversity;  court  not  dangers,  tmr 
meanly  fly  from  before  them ; dare  lo  de- 
spise whatever  will  not  remain  with  tlice. 

Let  no  adversity  tear  off  the  wings  ot 
hope  ; neither  let  prosperity  obscure  the 
light  of  prudence. 

lie  who  despaircth  of  the  end,  shall 
never  attain  unto  it ; and  be  who  seeth  not 
the  pit,  shall  perish  therein. 

lie  who  callctb  prospeiity  his  goo): 
who  bath  said  unto  tier,  With  thee  will  I 
establish  ray  happiness;  lo  ! be  auclioreth 
bis  vessel  in  a bed  of  sand,  which  the 
return  of  the  tide  washeth  away. 

As  the  water  that  passeth  from  the 
mountains,  kisseth,in  itswaytotlicocceau, 
every  held  that  botderelli  the  rivers;  as 
it  tarretli  not  in  any  place ; even  so  for- 
tune visilelli  the  sous  ot  uiut ; her  uiotmu 
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is  incessant,  she  will  not  stay;  she  is  un- 
stable as  tlie  winds,  how  tlieo  wilt  thou 
hold  her?  When  she  kisseth  thee,  thou 
art  blessed ; behold,  as  thou  turnest  to 
thank  her,  she  is  gone  unto  another. 

))  287.  Pain  and  Sickness. 

The  sickness  of  the  body  afTcctcth  even 
the  soul;  the  one  cannot  be  in  health  with- 
out the  other. 

Pain  is  of  all  ills  that  which  is  most 
felt : and  it  is  that  which  from  nature 
hath  the  fewest  remedies. 

When  thy  constancy  faileth  thee,  call 
in  thy  reason ; when  thy  patience  quitteth 
thee,  call  in  thy  hope. 

To  suffer,  is  a necessity  entailed  upon 
thy  nature;  svouldst  thou  that  miracles 
should  protect  thee  from  it  ? or  shall  thou 
repine,  because  it  happened)  unto  thee, 
when  lo  ! ft  happencth  unto  all? 

It  is  injustice  to  expect  exemption  from 
that  thou  wen  bom  unto;  submit  with 
modesty  to  the  laws  of  thy  condition. 

Wouldst  thou  say  to  the  seasons,  Pass 
not  on,  lest  I grow  old?  is  it  not  better 
to  suffer  well  that  which  thou  caust  nat 
avoid  ? 

Pain  that  endureth  long,  is  moderate; 
blush  therefore  to  complain  of  it;  that 
which  is  violent  is  short:  behold  thou 
seest  the  end  of  it. 

The  body  was  created  to  be  subservient 
to  the  soul;  while  thou  afllictesl  the  soul  for 
its  pains,  behold  thou  settest  that  above  it. 

As  the  wise  afBicteth  not  himself,  be- 
cause a thorn  tcareth  his  garment ; so  the 
patient  grieveth  not  his  soul,  because  that 
which  covereth  it  is  injured. 

. ip  288.  Dr  mi. 

As  the  production  of  the  metal  pro  vet  h 
die  work  of  the  alcliymist ; so  is  death  the 
test  of  our  lives,  the  essay  which  sjieweili 
the  standard  of  all  our  actions. 

Wouldst  thou  judge  of  a life,  examine 
the  period  of  it;  the  end  crowned)  the 
attempt:  and  where  dissimulation  is  no 
more,  there  truth  appeared). 

He  hath  not  spent  bis  life  ill,  who 
l nowedi  to  die  well ; neither  can  be  have 
lost  all  his  time,  who  employeth  the  last 
portion  of  it  to  his  honour. 

He  was  not  bom  in  vain  who  dieth  as 
he  ougbt ; neither  hath  lie  lived  unprolit- 
ably  who  dieth  happily. 

He  that  considered)  he  is  to  die,  is  con- 
tent while  be  lived) : he  who  striveth  to 
forget  it,  hath  uo  pleasure  in  any  thing; 


his  joy  appeared)  to  him  a jewel  which  lie 
expected)  every  moment  he  shall  lose. 

Wouldst  tltou  learn  to  die  nobly  ? let 
thy  vices  die  before  thee.  Happy  is  he 
who  ended)  the  business  of  liis  life  before 
his  death;  who  when  the  hour  of  it 
conteth  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  die; 
w ho  wished)  not  delay,  because  he  hath 
no  longer  use  for  time. 

Avoid  not  death,  for  it  is  a weakness ; 
fear  it  not,  for  thou  understandeth  not  what 
it  is:  all  that  thou  certainly  knowest,  is, 
that  it  putteth  an  end  to  thy  sorrows. 
Think  not  the  longest  life  the  happiest; 
that  which  is  best  employed,  doth  man  the 
most  honour;  himself  shall  rejoice  after 
death  in  the  advantages  or  it. 

This  is  the  complete  Economy  of  Hu- 
man Lire. 


(I  2S3.  '.1  Morning  Prayer  for  a young 

Sindcut  a!  School,  or  for  the  common 

Use  i if  a School. 

Father  or  AH!  we  return  the  most  hum- 
ble Hid  hearty  thanks  for  thy  protection  of 
us  in  the  night  season,  and  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  our  souls  and  bodies  in  die  sweet 
repose  of  sleep.  Accept  also  our  unfeign- 
ed gratitude  for  all  thy  mercies  during  the 
helpless  age  or  infancy. 

Continue,  we  beseech  thee,  to  guard  us 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.  Our  age 
is  lender,  and  our  nature  frail;  and,  with- 
out the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  shall 
surely  fall. 

Let  thalinnuence descend  into  our  hearts, 
and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth  above 
all  things.  O guard  us  from  temptations 
to  deceit,  and  grunt  that  we  may  abhor  a 
lie,  both  as  a sin  and  as  a disgrace. 

Inspire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
loathsomeness  of  vice,  aud  the  pollutions  of 
sensual  pleasure.  Grant,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  of  con- 
scious purity  and  wash  our  hands  in  inno- 
cency,  from  the  united  motives  of  incli- 
nation and  of  duty. 

Give  us,  O thou  Parent  of  all  know- 
ledge, a hive  of  learning,  and  a taste  for 
the  pure  aud  sublime  pleasures  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Improyeour  memory,  quick- 
en our  apprehension,  and  grant  that  we 
may  lay  up  such  a store  of  learning,  as 
may  lit  us  for  the  station  to  which  it  shall 
please  thee  to  call  us,  aud  enable  us  to 
mate  great  advances  in  virtue  and  religion, 
and  shine  as  lights  in  tiie  wurld,  by  the 
influence  of  a guud  example. 

Give  us  grice  lo  be  diligent  in  our 
Cc  siuJic-, 
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studies,  and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may 
strongly  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  it. 

Bless  our  parents,  guardians,  and  in- 
structors; arid  grant  that  «c  may  make 
them  the  best  return  in  our  power,  for 
giving  us  opportunities  of  improvement, 
and  for  all  their  care  and  attention  to  our 
welfare.  They  ask  no  return,  but  that 
we  should  make  use  of  those  opjwrliuii- 
ties,  and  co-opcratc  with  their  endea- 
vours— O grant  that  we  may  not  dis- 
appoint their  anxious  expectations. 

Assist  us  mercifully,  O Lord,  that  we 
may  immediately  engage  in  the  studies 
and  duties  of  the  day,  and  go  through 
thorn  cheerfully,  diligently,  and  success- 
fully. 

Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 
defects,  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

|l  Q<K),  .In  Evening  Prayer. 

O Almighty  Cod!  again  we  approach 
thy  mercy-seat,  to  offer  unto  thee  our 
thanks  and  praises  for  the  blessings  and 
protection  aflbrdcd  us  this  day ; and  hum- 
bly to  implore  thy  pardon  for  our  mani- 
fold transgressions. 

Grant  that  the  words  of  various  in. 
struction  which  we  have  heart!  or  read 
this  day,  may  be  so  inwardly  grafted  in 
our  hearts  and  memories,  as  to  bring 
forth  the  fiuits  of  learning  and  virtue. 

Grant  that  as  we  recline  »u  nur  pillows, 
sve  may  call  to  mind  the  transactions  of 
the  day,  condemn  those  things  of  which 
o'tr  conscience  accuses  us,  and  make  and 
keep  resolutions  of  amendment. 

Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch 
over  us  this  night,  ami  guard  us  from 
temptation,  excluding  all  improper 
thoughts,  and  lilting  our  breasts  with  the- 
purest  sentiments  of  piety.  Like  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brook,  so  let 
vur  souls  thirst  for  thee,  <>  Lon!,  and  fur 


whatever  is  excellent  and  beautiful  in 
learning  and  behaviour. 

Correct,  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
Christian  charity,  the  irregularities  of 
our  temper ; and  restrain  every  tendency 
to  ingratitude,  and  to  ill-usage  of  our  pa- 
rents, teachers,  pastors,  and  masters. 
Teach  us  to  know  the  value  of  a good 
education,  and  to  be  thankful  to  those 
who  labour  in  the  improvement  of  our 
minds  and  morals.  Give  us  grace  to  be 
reverent  to  our  superiors,  gentle  to  our 
espials  or  inferiors,  and  benevolent  to  all 
mankind.  Elevate  and  enlarge  our  senti- 
ments, and  let  all  our  conduct  be  regu- 
lated by  right  reason,  attended  with 
Christian  charity,  and  that  peculiar  ge- 
nerosity of  mind,  which  becomes  a liberal 
scholar,  and  a sincere  Christian. 

O Lord,  bestow  upon  us  whatever  may 
be  good  for  us,  even  though  wc  should 
omit  to  pray  for  it ; and  avert  whatever 
is  hurtful,  though  in  the  blindness  of  our 
hearts  we  should  desire  it. 

Into  thy  hands  we  resign  ourselves,  as 
we  retire  to  rest ; hoping  by  thy  mercy, 
to  rise  again  with  renewed  spirits,  to  go 
through  the  business  or  the  morrow,  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  life,  and  for 
a blessed  immortality;  which  we  ardently 
hope  to  attain,  through  the  merits  and  in- 
tercession of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

(I  29 1.  THE  Luao’g  PKAYf.R. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name;  Thy  kingdom  come  ; 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven;  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread; 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for- 
give them  that  trespass  against  us;  Aud 
lead  us  not  into  temptation ; but  deliver 
ns  -from  evil : For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
aud  the  power  and  the  glory,  for  ever  ai  i 
e'er.  . Amen. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

CLASSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 


1 I.  Beneficial  Effects  of  a Taste /or  the 
Belles  Letteei. 

BELLES  I.et Ires  and  Criticism  chiefly 
consider  Man  as  a being  endowed 
with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, which  were  intended  to  embellish 
hit  mind,  and  to  supply  him  wills  ra- 
tional and  useful  entertainment.  They 
open  a field  of  investigation  peculiar  to 
themselves.  All  that  relates  to  beauty, 
harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance;  all 
that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the 
fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to 
their  province.  They  present  human  na- 
ture under  a different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  view  ed  by  other 
•deuces.  They  bring  to  light  various 
springs  of  action,  which,  without  their 
aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved;  and 
which,  though  of  a delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a powerful  influence  on 
several  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  exercise  our  reason 
without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  en- 
quiries acute,  but  not  painful ; profound, 
hut  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  stresv 
hosiers  in  the  path  of  science;  and  while 
>hey  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some  degree, 
and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same 
time  from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to 
which  it  must  submit  iu  the  acquisition 
°f  necessary  erudition,  or  the  investigation 
of  abstract  truth.  Blau . 

i i.  Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Cultivation 
oj  Taste. 

The  cultivation  of  Taste  is  further  re- 
cwmnendea  by  the  happy  effects  which 


it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 
life.  The  most  busy  man,  in  the  most 
active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied 
by  business.  Men  or  serious  professions 
cannot  altvays  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious 
thought.  Neither  can  the  must  gay  and 
flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  puwer  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in 
the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently 
languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  have  not  some  employment  subsi- 
diary to  that  which  lonns  their  main 
pursuit.  Hosv  then  shell  these  vacauc 
spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals,  which, 
more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every 
one,  be  lilted  up?  How  can  sve  contrive 
to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall 
be  more  agreeeble  in  itself,  or  more  con- 
sonant to  the  dignity  of  the  human  miud, 
than  in  the  entertainments  or  taste,  and 
the  study  of  polite  literature  ? He  who 
is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a relish 
for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent 
and  irreproachable  amusement  Tor  his  lei- 
sure hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger 
nr  many  a pernicious  passion.  He  is  not 
in  hazard  of  being  a burden  to  himself. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  or  loose  pleasure;,  In 
order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  point- 
ed out  this  useful  purpose,  to  which  the 
pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied  by  inter- 
posing them  in  a middle  station  between 
the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pore 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  giovel 
always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  for- 
mer; nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
stantly in  so  high  a region  as  the  tar  . 
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The  pleasure"  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  af-  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency, 
ter  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  ami  the  labours  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the 
of  abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  svhe- 
it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  pre-  ther  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  everyone 
pare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue.  rises  with  some  good  impression  left  on 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  tint  his  mind;  and  though  these  may  not  al- 
in  the  education  of  youth,  no  object  has  ways  be  durable,  tliey  are  at  least  to  be 


in  tvery  age  appealed  mure  important  to 
svise  men  than  to  tincture  them  eaily  with 
a relish  Tor  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with 
case  from  these  to  the  discharge  of  the 
higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life, 
t.uod  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those 
whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant 
turn.  It  is  favourable  (o  many  virtues. 
Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  Tor 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  line  arts, 
is  justly  construed  to  he  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions 
of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications, 
or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar 
and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

/I  l air. 

f 3.  Improvement  of  Tastc  connected 
with  Improvement  in  Viktuc. 

There  are  indeed  few  godd  disposition8 
of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement 
of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A 
cultivated  tastc  increases  sensibility  to  all 
the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giv- 
ing them  frequent  exercise : while  it  tends 
to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 
emotions. 

Inernuu  dulicisse  litleliler  all'  s 

Entoll.t  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros*. 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  exam- 
ples which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history 
are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  natu- 
rally tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds  public 
spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal lortunc,  and  the  admiration  of  what 
is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

f w ill  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  im- 
provement ol  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the 
same . or  that  they  may  always  be  expect- 
ed tn  coexist  in  an  equal  degree.  More 
powerful  correctives  lliau  taste  can  apply; 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt 
propensities  which  too  frequently  prevail 
among  mankind.  F.lcgam  speculations 
aic  sometimes  louud  to  lioat  on  the  surface 
ol  the  mind,  w lulc  had  passions  possess  the 
interior  regions  ol  the  heart.  At  the  same 
tunc  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 

Vlie  |>oii.h'il  arts  Inve  Iiumsnix'U  mankind, 
SotVcn'd  die  rude,  and  calm'd  tile  buist’iuus 
/ uniat. 


ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
I shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate 
it  more  fully,  that,  without  possessing  the 
virtuous  affections  in  a strong  degree,  no 
■nan  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a 
good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to 
move  or  to  interest  mankind.  They  are 
the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue, 
magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only 
can  kindle  that  lire  of  genius,  and  call  up 
into  the  mind  those  high  ideas  which  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this 
spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most 
distinguished  dibi  ts  of  eloquence,  it  must 
be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them 
with  proper  taste  and  fc-cling.  Ibid. 

f 4.  On  Sty  lc. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a precise  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  Style.  The  best  defini- 
tion 1 can  give  of  it  is,  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  a man  expresses  his  concep- 
tions, by  means  of  Language.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  mere  Language  or  words.  The 
words,  which  an  author  employs,  may  lie 
proper  and  faultless;  and  his  Style  may, 
nevertheless,  have  great  faults ; it  may  be 
dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  allected.  Style 
Ins  always  some  reference  to  an  author's 
manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a picture  of  the 
ideas  which  rise  In  his  mind,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  rise  there;  and 
hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's 
composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  Style  from  the  sen- 
timent. No  wonder  these  two  should  br  so 
intimately  connected,  as  Style  is  nothing 
else,  than  that  sort  ul  expression  which  our 
thoughts  most  readily  assume,  llcnce,  dif- 
ferent countries  have  been  noted  lor  pecu- 
liarities of  Style,  suited  to  their  different 
temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations 
animated  then  Style  with  the  most  strong 
and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a polished  and  acute  |icopie,  lurmcd  a 
Style,  accurate,  clear,  and  neat.  The  Asia- 
tics, gay  and  louse  in  their  maimers,  affect- 
ed a Style  florid  and  diffuse  The  like 
sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  Style  of  the  French, 
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the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giving 
the  general  characters  of  Style,  it  is  usual 
to  talk  of  a nervous,  a feeble,  or  a spirited 
Style;  which  are  plainly  the  characters 
of  a writer’s  manner  of  thinking,  as  well 
as  of  expressing  himself : so  difficult  it  Is  , 
to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  an- 
other. Of  thegcneral  characters  of  Style, 

I am  afterwards  to  discourse,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the 
more  simple  qualities  of  it;  from  the  as- 
semblage of  which  its  more  complex  de- 
nominations, in  a great  measure,  r.csult. 

All  the  qualities  of  a good  Style  may  be 
ranged  uuder  two  heads,  Perspicuity  and 
Ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  Language  is,  to  convey  our 
ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  ami, 
at  (he  same  time,  in  such  a dress,  as,  by 
pleating  aud  interesting  them,  shall  most 
dhctually  strengthen  the  impressions 
which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  ac- 
complish every  purpose  for  which  tve  use 
Writing  and  Discourse.  Blair. 

f 5.  On  Perspicuity, 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
is  the  fundamental  quality  of  Style*;  a 
quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writ- 
ing, that  for  the  svant  or  it  nothing  can 
atone.  Without  this,  tire  richest  ornaments 
of  Style  oid’y  glimmer  through  the  dark  t 
and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing,  the  reader. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to 
mate  our  meaning  clearly  and  Iully  under- 
stood, aud  understood  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. “ Oratio,”  says  Quinctilian,  “ de- 
“ bet  negligctitcr  quoque  aitdietilibiis  esse 
’*  aperta;  ut  in  anituum  audieutis,  sicut 
“ sol  in  oculos,  eiiamsi  in  cum  uou  inten- 
“ datur,  occur  rat.  Ouarre,  non  solum  ut 
“ non  inltlligerc,  curanduint.”  If  wc 
ate  obliged  to  follow  a writer  with  much 
care,  to  pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sen- 
tences a second  time,  in  older  to  compre- 
hend them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us 

• w Nobis  prima  sit  virtu,,  perspiruilM,  pro- 
“ pn  a vn  ba,  rectus  ordo,  mm  in  lompim  dilata 
14  ronclu-io ; lAtlli  ufitpie  desit,  necpie  stipei- 
44  tfuat."  Uu.miL  lib.  via. 

I “ Di, coarse  ought  always  to  be.  obvious, 
44  even  to  the  most  cart  is"  and  negligent 
■4  hearer ; so  that  the  sense  sl.atl  strike  tiis  mind, 
41  as  ibe  liclit  of  the  sun  does  our  eyes,  though 
44  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it.  Wc 
14  must  study,  not  only  that  errrv  hearer  may 
44  understand  us,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
14  tor  hun  uot  to  understand  us.'* 


long.  Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  relish 
so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to 
admire  the  author's  depth  aher  they  have 
discovered  his  meaning;  but  they  will  sel- 
dom be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a 
second  time. 

Autliors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty 
of  their  subject,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want 
of  Perspicuity.  But  tire  excuse  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  admitted.  For  whatever  a man 
conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  ' 
if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dis- 
tinct propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to 
others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any 
man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think 
clearly.  Ilis  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  ex- 
cusably, be  on  some  subjects  incomplete 
or  inadequate ; but  still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  origin  to  be  clear;  aud,  wherever  this 
is  die  case,  Perspicuity  in  expressing  them 
is  alwjys  attainable.  The  obscurity  which 
reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical 
writers,  is,  for  the  most  part  , owing  to  the 
indixtiuctucss  of  their  otvn  conceptions. 
They  see  the  object  but  in  a confused 
light ;- and,  of  Course,  can  never  exhibit 
it- in  a clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  a sort  of  negative  virtue, 
or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher 
merit : it  is  a degree  of  positive  brauty. 
We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  ss-e  consi- 
der him  as  deserving  praise-,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  liis  mean- 
ing; who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  ariy  embarrassment  or  confusion; 
whose  style  liowe  always  Ike  a limpid 
stream,  where  we  sec  to  the  very  bottom. 

Ibid. 

f 6.  On  Purity  ar.d  Propriety. 

Purity  ami  Propriety  of  Language,  are 
often  used  indiscriminately  lor  each  other ; 
and,  iodeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied. 
A distinction,  however,  obtains  between 
them.  Purity,  is  the  use  of  such  words, 
aud  such  cotv-tructious,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Language  which  we  speak ; 
in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  aie 
imported  fioin  other  Languages,  or  that  arc 
obsolete",  or  new-coined,  or  used  without 
proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selec- 
tion of  such  words  in  the  Language,  as  the 
best  aud  must  established  usage  has  ap- 
propriated to  those  ideas  which  we  intend 
to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  cor- 
rect and  happy  application  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vul- 
garisms, or  low  expressions ; aud  to  words 
C c 3 and 
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and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  signifi- 
cant of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey. 
Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be 
strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or 
Gallicisms,  or  ungrammatical,  irregular 
expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  never- 
theless, be  deficient  in  propriety.  The 
words  may  he  ill-chosen:  not  adapted  to 
the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  au- 
thor's sense.  He  has  taken  all  his  words 
and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  Eng- 
lish Language;  but  he  has  made  his  se- 
lection among  these  svortls  unhappily. 
Whereas  Style  cannot  be  projier  without 
being  also  pure;  anti  where  both  Purity 
and  Propriety  meet,  besides  making  Style 
perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  graceful. 
There  is  no  standard,  either  of  Purity  or 
of  Propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best 
wr  iters  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I mentioned  obsolete  or  new- 
coined  words  as  incongruous  with  Purity 
of  Style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  dial 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  cer- 
tain occasions,  they  may  have  grace.  Po- 
etry admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose, 
with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  uevv- 
compounding  woids;  yet,  even  here,  this 
liberty  should  he  used  with  a sparing  hand. 
In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  ha- 
zardous, and  have  a worse  effect.  They 
are  apt  to  give  Style  an  alfcclcd  and  con- 
ceited air;  and  should  never  be  ventured 
upon  except  by  such,  whose  established 
reputation  gives  them  some  degree  or  dic- 
tatorial |xns-er  over  Language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned 
words,  uidess  where  necessity  requires 
them,  should  always  be  avoided,  barren 
Languages  may  need  such  assistances;  but 
snirs  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean  Swill, 
one  of  our  most  collect  writers,  valued 
himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  such 
as  tvere  of  native  growth:  and  Iris  Lan- 
guage, may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a 
standard  ol  the  slric'.est  Purity  and  Pro- 
priety in  the  choice  of  words.  At  picscut, 
we  seem  to  be  departing  from  this  stand- 
ard. A multitude  of  Latin  words  have,  of 
Isle,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some 
occasions,  they  give  an  appearance  of  elc- 
vatiou  ami  dignity  to  Style-  But  often} 
also,  they  render  it  stiff  and  forced  : and, 
in  general,  a plain  native  Style,  as  it  is 
nunc  intelligible  to  all  reader;,  so,  by  a 
proper  management  of  words,  it  may  be 
made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with 
rids  latinized  English.  Btair . 


f)  7.  On  Precision. 

The  exact  import  of  Precision  may  be 
drawn  from  the  etymology  ol  the  word. 
It  comes  from  “ precidcre,”  to  cut  off: 
it  imports  retrenching  all  superfluities, 
and  pruning  the  expression  so,  as  to  ex- 
hibit neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact 
copy  of;his  idea  who  uses  it..  I observed 
before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
the  qualities  of  Style  from  the  qualities  of 
Thought ; and  it  is  found  so  in  this  in- 
stance. For  in  order  to  write  with  Pre- 
cision, though  this  be  properly  a quality 
of  Style;  one  must  possess  a very  consi- 
derable degree  of  dislinctncss  and  accu- 
racy in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words,  which  a man  uses  to  express 
his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in  three  respects; 
They  may  either  not  express  that  idea 
svhich  the  author  intends,  but  some  other 
which  only  resembles,  or  is  a-kin  toil; 
or,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not 
quite  fully  and  completely  ; or,  they  may 
express  it  together  with  something  more 
than  lie  intends.  Precision  stands  op- 
posed to  all  these  three  Gulls ; but  chiefly 
to  the  last.  In  an  author’s  writing  with 
propriety,  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seems  implied.  The  w ords 
which  he  uses  are  proper;  that  is,  they 
express  that  idea  svhich  lie  intends,  and 
they  express  it  fully;  but  to  be  Precise, 
siguities,  that  they  express  that  idea,  and 
no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words 
which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any 
siqierfluoiis,  unseasonable  accessory,  so  as 
lo  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal 
object,  and  thereby  to  render,  our  con- 
ception of  that  ohj.ct  loose  and  indistinct. 
This  requires  a writer  to  have,  himself,  * 
very  clear  apprehension  of  the  object  be 
means  to  present  lo  us ; to  have  laid  fast 
hold  of  it  in  his  mind  ; and  never  to  wa- 
ver in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it;  a per- 
fectiou  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  at- 
tain. Bid. 

j)  8.  On  the  Use  and  Importance  ej 
Precision. 

The  use  and  inijiortance  of  Precision, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  dearly 
and  distinctly,  above  one  object  at  a lime. 
lT  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together, 
especially  objects  among  which  there  is 
resemblance  or  connection,  it  liuds  itself 
confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot 
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dearly  perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and 
“ "hat  they  differ.  Thus  were  any  ob- 
ject, suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented 
to  me,  of  whose  structure  1 wanted  to 
form  a distinct  notion,  I would  desrie  all 
its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I would  re- 
tpiire  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself, 
and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be 
nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when 
you  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning, 
you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to 
the  principal  object ; il,  by  unnecessarily 
varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point 
of  view,  and  make  me  sec  sometimes  the 
object  itself,  and  sometimes  another  thing 
that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby 
oblige  me  to  look  on  several  objects  at 
once,  and  I lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You 
load  the  animal  you  are  showing  me  with 
to  many  trappings  and  collars,  and  bring 
so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me, 
somewhat  resembling,  and  yet  somewhat 
cdrciingy  lhai  1 see  tunc  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a Loose  Sty  le : 
Slid  is  the  proper  opposite  to  Precision.  It 
generally  arises  from  using  a supei  Unity 
«f  words.  Feeble  writers  cmplov  a mul- 
titude of  words,  to  make  thcmscives  un- 
derstood, as  they  think,  more  distinctly  ; 
and  they  only  confound  the  reader.  They 
are  stusiblc  ol  not  having  caught  the  pre- 
rise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would 
signify;  they  do  not , indeed,  conceive 
■heir  own  meaning  very  precisely  them- 
selves ; and,  therefore,  help  it  out,  as  they 
'an,  by  this  and  tfie  oilier  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect, 
and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their 
nlca;  tliey  are  always  going  about  it,  and 
about  it,  hut  never  just  hit  the  tiling. 
1!>«  image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is 
always  seen  double ; ami  no  double  image 
>s distinct.  When  an  author  tells  me  of 
his  hero’s  routage  in  the  day  of  battle,  die 
repression  is  precise,  am)  1 understand  it 
"uy.  Uut  il,  Iroiu  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  lie  will  needs  praise  his  ran- 
’V  and /br<  i fade;  at  tin  moment  he  joins 
these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to 
"aver.  He  means  to  express  one  rpiality 
Ul0'c  Strongly;  but  lie  is,  ui  truth,  expres- 
sing two.  Couiage resists  dangers;  Jorii- 
l!‘at  supports  pain.  The  occasion  ol  exert- 
ing each  ui  these  qualities  is  different;  and 
being  led  to  think  ol  both  together,  when 
only  one  of  them  should  be  in  my  view, 
“I  v*ew  b rendered  unsteady,  aud  uiy 
Conception  of  the  object  indistinct. 
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From  what  I have  said,  it  appears  that 
an  author  may,  in  a qualified  sense,  lie 
perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  be- 
ing precise.  He  uses  proper  words  and 
proper  arrangement ; he  gives  you  the  idea 
as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  hiuiself;  and  so 
far  he  is  perspicuous;  but  the  ideas  are 
not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind:  they  are 
loose  and  general : and,  therefore,  cannot 
lie  expressed  with  Precision.  All  sub- 
jects do  not  equally  require  Piecision.  It 
is  sufficient  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
have  a general  view  of  die  meaning.  The 
subject,  perhaps,  is  of  die  known  and  fa- 
miliar kind;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though 
every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise 
and  exict.  Muir. 

t 0.  The  Cauttsof  a /.nose  Srvi.t. 

The  great  source  of  a Loose  Style,  in 
opposition  to  Precision,  is  the  injudicious 
use  of  those  words  termed  Synonymous. 
They  are  called  Synonymous,  because  they 
agree  in  expicssing  one  principal  idea: 
but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  tliey 
express  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  arc  varied  by  some 
accessory  idea  which  every  word  intro- 
duces, and  which  forms  the  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Hardly,  in  any  Language, 
are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely 
the  same  idea ; a person  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  propriety  of  the  Language, 
" ill  always  be  able  to  observe  something 
that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  ac- 
curate writer  can  empley  them  to  great 
advantage,  bvusing  them  so  as  to  heighten 
and  finish  the  picture  which  lie  gives  its. 
He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in 
the  other,  to  the  force  or  to  the. lustre  of 
the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit. 
But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he 
makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  svi  iters 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 
other:  and  to  employ  them  carelessly, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  Idling  up  a period, 
or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  Lan- 
guage,  as  il  the  signification  were  exactly 
the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Memo 
a certain  mist,  and  indistinctness,  is  un- 
warily thrown  over  Style.  Jhid. 

|t  10.  On  Ihc  j.-iicrut  Characters  Style. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  he 
treated  of  in  different  sorts  ol  biyle.  is  a 
position  so  obvious,  that  I shall  not' stay  to 
illustrate  it.  Every  one  secs  that  treatises 
of  philosophy,  lor  instance,  ought  uui  10 
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be  composed  in  ihe  same  Style  with  Ora- 
tions. Every  one  sees  also,  dial  different 
parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a va- 
riation in  the  Style  and  manner.  In  a ser- 
mon, for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  of  mote 
ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth, 
than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  1 mean 
at  present  to  remark  is,  that,  amidst  this 
variety,  w e still  expect  to  find,  in  the  com- 
positions of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of 
uniformity  or  consistency  with  himself  in 
manner ; we  expect  to  find  some  predo- 
minant character  of  Style  impressed  on  all 
his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited  to,  and 
shall  mark,  his  particular  genius,  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differtuuch 
in  Style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  rest 
of  his  history.  Tlie  same  is  the  case  with 
those  in  Tacitus.  Vet  both  in  Livy's  ora- 
tions, and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able 
clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner 
of  eaclt  historian  : the  magnificent  fulness 
or  the  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness 
of  the  other.  The  “ Lettres  Parsancs,” 
and  “ L'Esprit  de  I.oix,"  are  the  works 
of  the  same  author.  They  required  very 
different  composition  surely,  and  accord- 
ingly they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see 
the  same  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real 
and  native  genius,  it  gives  a determina- 
tion to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  than  an- 
other. Wltere  nothing  of  this  appears ; 
where  there  is  no  marked  tlor  peculiar  cha- 
racter in  the  compositions  of  any  author, 
we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason, 
that  he  is  a vulgar  and  trivial  author, 
who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not  ftom 
the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the 
most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by 
their  hand ; so  the  best  and  most  original 
writers  arc  knosvn  and  distinguished, 
throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style 
and  peculiar  manner.  , This  will  be  found 
to  hold  almost  w ithout  exception.  Blair. 


t “• 


On  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
Ihe  Middle  Style. 


The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  these 
general  characters  of  Style  which  we  are 
now  to  consider.  Dionysius  ol  Halicar- 
nassus divides  them  into  three  kinds;  and 
calls  them  the  Austere,  the  l lorid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Austere,  he  means  a 
Style  distinguished  for  strength  and  firm- 
ness, with  a neglect  of  smoothness  and  or- 
nament : for  examples  of  which,  he  gives 
Pindar  and  Ajchylus  among  the  Poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  Prose  writers. 

By  the  Florid,  he  means,  as  the  name 


indicates,  a Style  ornamented,  Sowing,  and 
sweet;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and 
grace,  than  strength  ; he  instances  Hesiod, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  prin- 
cipally Isocrates.  The  Middlekind  is  the 
just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehend* 
the  beauties  ol  both;. in  which  class  lie 
places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among  the 
Poets:  in  Prose, Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Plato,  and  (svliat  seems  strange)  Aristotle. 
This  must  be  a very  wide  class  indeed, 
Which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle 
under  one  article  as  to  Style  *.  Cicero 
and  Qninctilian  make  also  a threefold  di- 
vision of  Style,  though  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  it;  in  which  they  art 
followed  by  most  of  the  modern  writen 
on  Rhetoric;  the  Simplex,  7enue,  or  Sub- 
tle; the  Grave,  or  I’ehemeal;  and  die 
Medium,  or  lemperalum  genus  diunii. 
But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustration! 
they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  gene- 
ral, that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in 
our  ideas  of  Style.  I shall  endeavour  to 
be  a little  more  particular  iu  what  1 have 
to  say  on  this  subject.  tout. 


(J  12.  On  Ihe  Concise  Sr  vet. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  dis- 
tinctions of  the  different  kinds  of  Style,  U 
what  arises  from  an  author’s  spreading  out 
his  thoughts  more  or  less.  This  distinction 
forms  what  are  called  the  Diffuse  and  the 
Concise  Styles.  A concise  writer  com- 
presses hi.  thought  into  the  fewest  possible 
words ; lie  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such 
as  arc  most  expressive;  he  lops  off,  as  re- 
dundant, every  expression  which  does  not 
add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Or- 
nament he  docs  not  reject;  he  may  he 
lively  and  figured ; hut  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force  rather  than 
giacc.  He  never  gives  you  the  same 
thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light 
w hich  appears  to  him  the  most  striking; 
but  ii  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in 
that  light,  you  need  nut  expect  to  find  it 
iu  any  other.  His  sentences  aie  arranged 
svith  compactness  and  strength,  rather 
than  with  cadence  and  harmony.  The 
utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them;  and 
they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader's  imagination  thin 
they  directly  express.  liid. 


§ 13,  On  the  Dtjfuse  Style. 

A diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought 
fully.  He  places  it  in  a variety  of  Iight*i 


* De  Composition*  Verbomm,  cap.  !5. 
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and  jives  the  reader  every  possible  assist- 
ance for  understanding  it  completely.  He 
is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  Hrst  in 
its  full  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat 
the  impression;  and  what  he  wants  in 
strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copi- 
ousness. Writers  of  this  character  gene- 
rally love  magnificence  and  amplification. 
Their  periods  naturally  run  out  into  some 
length,  and  having  room  lor  ornament  of 
every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar 
advantages ; and  each  becomes  faulty 
when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  ex- 
treme of  conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and 
obscure ; it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a Style 
too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epi- 
grammatic. The  extreme  of  dilfuseness 
becomes  weak  and  languid,  aud  tires  the 
reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
two  manners  a writer  may  lean,  according 
as  his  genius  prompts  him:  and  under  the 
general  character  of  a concise,  or  of  a 
more  open  and  Diffuse  Style,  may  possess 
much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  cha- 
racters, I can  only  refer  to  the  writers 
who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so 
much  from  detached  passage-.,  such  as  I 
was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances, 
as  Irom  the  current  of  an  author's  Style, 
that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a funned 
manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  re- 
markable examples  that  1 know,  of  con- 
cneness  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  al- 
low, perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  arc 
Tacitus  the  Historian,  and  the  President 
Montesquieu  in  “ L'Espril  de  I.oix." 
Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among 
didactic  writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps 
no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal 
of  his  words  as  Aristotle;  but  this  fruga- 
lly of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
mcauing.  Of  a beautiful  and  magnificent 
diffiiseness,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given. 
Addison,  also,  and  Sir 'William  Temple, 
couie  in  some  degree  under  this  class. 

Blair. 

f 14.  On  the  A'tirous  mid  iht  Fcrbie 
Style. 

The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  arc  gene- 
rally held  to  be  characters  ol  Style,  of  the 
same  import  with  the  Concise  and  the  Dif- 
fuse. They  do  iudeed  very  often  coincide. 
Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness;  ami  nervous 
w riters  will  generally  he  inclined  to  a con- 


cise expression.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  hold;  and  there  are  instances  of 
writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a full  and 
ample  Style,  have  maintained  a great  de- 
gree of  strength.  Livy  is  an  example; 
and  in  the  English  language,  Dr.  Barrow. 
Barrow's  Style  has  many  faults.  It  is  un- 
equal, incorrect,  and  redundant ; hut 
withal,  for  force  and  expressivenessuncom- 
nionly  distinguished.  On  every  subject, 
he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing 
copiousness ; but  i'.  is  always  a torrent  of 
strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions 
which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  founda- 
tions of  a nervous  or  a weak  Style  arc  laid 
in  an  author’s  manner  of  thinking..  If  he 
conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  ex- 
press it  with  energy;  But  if  he  has  only 
an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject;  if  hts 
ideas  be  loose  aud  wavering;  if  his  genius 
be  such,  or  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  so 
carelessly  exerted,  that  lie  has  no  firm  hold 
ol  the  conception  which  he  would  coui- 
muuicate  to  as;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  un- 
meaning words  and  loose  epithets  will  be 
found;  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and 
general;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and 
feeble;  vve  shall  conceive  somewhat  of  his 
meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint. 
Whereas  a nervous  writer,  whether  lie  em- 
ploys au  txtqpdcd  or  a concise  Style,  gives 
us  always  a strong  impression  of  his  mean- 
ing; his  mind  is  lull  of  his  subject,  and  his 
words  are  all  expressive:  every  phi ase and 
every  figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render 
the  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us, 
more  lively  and  complete.  Ibid. 

if  IS.  On  Harshntts  of  Style. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an 
extreme,  when  pursued  to  which  it  be- 
comes faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous 
Style  as  well  as  others.  Too  great  a study 
of  strength,  to  the  peglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  Style,  is  found  to  betray 
writers  into  a harsh  manner.  Harshness 
arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  in- 
versions in  the  construction  of  a sentence, 
and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  aud 
ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some 
of  our  earliest  classics  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage; sucli  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth, 
Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington, 
Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  consider- 
able note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  diaries  1.  These  writers 
had  nerves  and  strength  in  a high  degree, 
I and 
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and  arc  to  thisday  eminent  for  that  quality 
in  Style,  lint  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is 
nmv.and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin, 
in  the  arrangement  of  sentences.  Hooker, 
for  instance,  begins  the  Preface  to  his  ce- 
lebrated work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with 
the  following  sentences:  “ Though  (or  no 
“ other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity 
“ may  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through 
“ silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as 
“ in  dream,  there  shall  he,  for  men's  in- 
“ formation,  extant  this  much,  concerning 
“ the  present  slate  of  the  church  of  God 
“ established  amongst  us,  aud  their  care- 
“ ful  endeavours  which  would  have  tip- 
“ held  the  same.  ” Such  a sentence  now 
sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  ad- 
vantages certainly  attended  this  soil  of 
Style ; aud  whether  we  have  gained,  or 
lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from 
it,  raav  bear  a question.  By  the  freedom 
of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it 
rendered  the-  language  susceptible  of  more 
strength,  of  more  variety  of  collocation, 
and  more  harmony  of  periud.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  such  a Style  is  now  obsolete; 
and  no  modern  writer  could  adopt  it 
without  the  censure  of  harshness  ami  aficc- 
talion.  The  present  form  which  the  Lan- 
guage has  assumed,  has,  in  some  measure, 
sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of 
perspicuity  and  case.  Our  arrangement 
of  words  has  become  less  forcible,  per- 
haps, but  more  plain  and  natural : and  this 
is  now  understood  to  be  the  genius  of  our 
Language.  Blair. 

f 10.  On  the  Dry  Srvcs. 

The  dry  manuer  excludes  all  ornament 
of  every  kind.  Content  with  being  un- 
derstood, it  lias  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
euher  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  to- 
lerable only  in  pure  didactic  writing  ; and 
even,  thcic,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great 
"eight  ami  solidity  ol  matter  is  requisite; 
and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a Dry 
Style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  au- 
thor who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strict- 
ness of  a didactic  manner,  throughout  all 
h is  writings  and  conveyed  so  much  instruc- 
tion, without  the  least  approach  to  orua- 
nicnt.  With  the  most  profound  genius, 
and  extensive  views,  lie  writes  like  a pure 
mtilligence,  who  addresses  himself  solely 
«>  the  understanding,  without  making  any 
' .c  nf  the  channel  of  the  imagination.’  But 


this  is  a manner  which  deserves  not  to  he 
imitated.  For,  although  the  goodness  or 
the  matter  may  compensate  the  dryness  or 
harshness  of  the  Style,  yet  is  that  dryness 
a considerable  defect ; as  it  fatigues  atten- 
tion, and  conveys  our  sentiments,  with 
disadvantage,  to  the  reader  or  hearer. 

< /«. 

(117,  On  the  Plain  Sttli, 

A Plain  Style  rises  one  degree  above  a 
dry  °"e-  A.  writer  or  this  character  em- 
ploys very  little  ornament  of  any  kind, 
and  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  sense. 
But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by 
the  employment  of  figures,  musical  ar- 
(aogemcM,  or  any  other  art  of  writing,  Ik 
studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us, 
like  a dry  and  a harsh  writer.  Besides 
Perspicuity,  he  pursues  Propriety,  Purity, 
and  Precision,  in  his  language;  which  form 
one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
beauty.  Liveliness  too,  aud  force,  may 
be  consistent  with  a very  Plain  Stvle: 
and,  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  sen- 
timents be  good,  may  be  abundantly 
agreeable.  The  difference  betsveen  a dry 
ami  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  it 
incapable  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to 
know  what  it  is ; the  latter  seeks  not  after 
it.  11c  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good 
language,  distinct  and  pure ; any  furtlicr 
ornament  he  gives  himself  no'  trouble 
about ; either,  because  lie  thinks  it  unne- 
cessary to  his  subject ; or,  because  his  ge- 
nius does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it; 
or,  because  it  leads  him  to  despise  it  *. 

. This  last  was  the  case  with  I>an  Swift, 
who  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  (hose 
tli  at  have  employed  the  plain  Style.  Few 
writers  have  discovered  more  capacity, 
lie  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles, 
whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  ina  masterly 
manner.  11c  knew,  almost  beyond  any 
mail,  the  Purity,  the  Extent,  the  Precision 
ol  the  English  Language;  and,  therefore, 
to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a pure  and  cor- 
rect Style,  .he  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
models.  Bill  we  must  nr;t  look  lor  much 
ornament  and  grace  iu  his  language. 

• On  it, is  head,  of  the  general  characters  of 
particularly  the  Plain  and  the  Simple, aud 
the  rhaiactcm  of  those  author*  who  art 

cUmmI  under  them,  in  tlii.,  a„j  the  following 
Lectures  [Ms]  its  eral  ideas  hate  been  Ubru 
Worn  a manuscript  treatise  .on  rhetoric,  part  of 
winch  was  slc  wn  |„  me  many  yeais  no.  hv  tins 
learned  and  loytmcms  Author,  Di.  Adam Smith, 
and  whic  h,  it  u>  l.cpcd,  will  he  given  In  him  u 
Uic  rub:  c. 
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His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him 
despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind,  as 
beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sen- 
timents in  a plain,  downright,  positive 
manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right ; and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you 
be  pleased  or  not.  His  sentences  are  com- 
monly negligently  arranged ; distinctly 
enough  as  to  the  sense,  but  without  any 
regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ; often  with- 
out much  regard  to  compactness  or  ele- 
gance. If  a metaphor,  or  any  other  figure, 
chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poignant, 
he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it, 
when  it  came  in  his  way  ; hut  if  it  tended 
only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  se- 
rious pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon 
the  dry  and  unpleasing ; in  his  humorous 
ones,  the  plainness  of  his  manner  sets  otf 
his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage.  There 
is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it ; it  scctns 
name  and  unstudied  ; and  while  he  hardly 
appeari  to  smile  himself,  he  makes  his 
reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a writer  of  such 
a genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style 
was  most  admirably  luted.  Among  our 
philosophical  writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes 
under  this  class;  perspicuous  and  pure,  but 
almost  without  any  ornament  whatever. 
In  works  which  admit,  or  reiptire,  ever  so 
much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the 
plain  maimer  ought  to  predominate.  But 
we  must  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
character  which  a writer  affects  through- 
vat  his  whole  composition,  great  weight 
«f  matter,  and  great  force  of  sentiment, 
are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
reader’s  attention,  and  prevent  him  horn 
becoming  tired  of  the  author.  Jllair. 

0 18.  On  l he  Meat  Sty  i.£. 

What  is  called  a Neat  Style  comes  next 
in  order;  and  here  we  are  got  into  tire 
region  of  ornament ; but  that  ornament 
not  of  the  highest  or  most  sparkling  kind. 
A writer  ol  this  character  shews,  that  he 
dies  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language, 
h is  an  object  of  his  attentinn.  But  his 
attention  is  shewn  in  the  choice  of  his 
words,  and  in  a graceful  collocarion  of 
them ; rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination,  or  elorpjcncc.  His  sentences 
are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  superfluous  svords  ; of  a mo- 
derate leugth  ; rather  inclining  to  br  vity, 
than  assveiling  structure;  closing  with  pro- 
priety; without  any  tails,  or  adjectiuns 
dragging  after  the  proper  close.  His 


cadence  is  varied ; but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  ligures,  if  he  uses  any, 
arc  short  and  correct ; rather  than  hold 
ami  glowiug.  Such  a Style  as  this  may 
be  attaiued  by  a writer  who  has  uo  great 
powers  ol  fancy  or  genius,  by  industry 
merely,  and  cartful  attention  to  (be  rules 
of  writing;  and  it  is  a Style  always  agree- 
able. It  imprints  a character  of  moderate 
elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a 
decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A 
familiar  letter,  or  a law  paper,  on  the 
driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  ucat- 
ness ; and  a sermon,  or  a philosophical 
treatise,  in  a Neat  Style,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure.  ibid. 

f 1 9.  On  an  Elegant  Stvlz. 

Ait  Elegant  Style  is  a character,  ex- 
pressing a higher  degree  ol  ornament  than 
a neat  one ; and,  indeed,  is  the  term 
usually  applied  to  Style,  svhen  posse-sing 
all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any- 
oi  its  excesses  or  defect*.  From  what  has 
been  formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be 
understood,  that  complete  Elegance  iut- 
plits  great  perspicuity  and  propriety: 
purity  in  the  choice  of  svords,  and  care  and 
dexterity  m their  harmonious  and  happy 
arrangement.  It  implies  farther,  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over 
Style,  as  far  as,  the  subject  admits  it;  and 
all  the  illustration  which  figurative  lan- 
guage adds,  when  properly  employed.  In 
a word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who 
pleases  the  lancy  and  the  ear,  while  he 
mhirms  the  understanding;  and  who  gives 
us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the  beauty  of 
expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any 
ol  its  misplaced  liuery.  in  this  class, 
therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate 
writers  id  the  laugttage ; such  as  Addison, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbiokc,  At* 
terbury,  and  a few  more;  uriters  who 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  many 
ol  the  attributes  of  Style,  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of 
Elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  Ornament, 
possessing  nearly  tiie  saute  place.  Ibid. 

0 20.  On  l/ti  Florid  Sty  l*. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style, 
arc  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to 
the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too 
fast,  and  strike  us  cither  with  a dazzling 
lustre,  or  a false  brilliancy,  this  formswh.it 
is  called  a florid  Style;  a term  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  excess  of  ornament. 
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In  a young  composer  this  is  very  pardon- 
able. Perhaps,  it  is  even  a promising 
symptom,  in  yuiirtg  people,  that  theirStyle 
should  incline  to  the  Florid  ami  Luxuriant  r 
“ Volo  sc  eflerat  in  adolescente  ficnndi-' 
“ las,”  says  Quinctilian,  “ multum  iitde 
“ decoqncut  anni,  nmltum  ratio  limabit, 
“ alitjuid  velut  tisu  ipsodelereturt  sit  mo- 
“ do  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi. — 
“ Audeat  haec  tolas  plura,  et  inveniat  et 
“ inrentis  gaudeat;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis 
“ interim  sicca  et  sevrra.  Facile  reme- 
“ ilium  est  uberlatts : iterilia  ntdlo  labore 
“ vincumur."  » But,  although  the  Florid 
Style  may  be  allowed  to  youth,  in  their 
first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same 
indulgence  from  writers  ot  maturer  years. 
It  is  to  he  expected,  that  judgment,  as  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  re- 
ject, as  juvenile,  all  such  ornaments  as  are 
redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not 
conducive  to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel  splen- 
dour of  language,  which  some  writers  per- 
tually  allect.  It  were  well  if  this  cuuld 
ascribed  to  the  real  overliowing  of  a 
rich  imagination.  We  should  then  have 
somethiriglo  amuse  us,  at  least,  if  we  found 
little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  svorst  is,  that 
with  those  frothy  writers,  it  is  aluxuriancy 
of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a la- 
boured attempt  to  rise  to  a splendor  of 
composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to 
themselves  some  loose  idea;  hut  having  no 
strength  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they 
endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical 
woids,  by  cold  exclamations;  by  common- 
place figures,  and  c.cry  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  [romp  and  magnificence.  It 
has  escaped  these  writers,  that,  sobriety  in 
ornament,  is  one  great  secret  lor  rendering 
it  pleasing:  and  that  without  a foundation 
of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
Murid  Style  is  but  a childish  inquisition 
on  tire  Public.  The  public,  however,  are 
but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on;  at  least, 
the  mub  of  readers;  who  are  very  ready 
to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  whatever  is 
dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  rclicas 

• u In  youth,  I will)  to  see  luxuriiinrv  of  fancy 
“ appear.  Murli  of  it  Mill  be  din-ini  lied  by 
“ years;  mm  h oa ill  tie  corre-etfd  by  ripening 
“ judgment ; semi-  of  it,  by  the  mere  practice  of 
“ composition,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  tlierc  lie 
“ only  sufficient  matter,  at  flist,  that  can  bear 
“ 'nine  pnininii  ami  loppuic  off.  At  Ibis  time  of 
*'  ]Ue,  let  genius  be*  boldand  inventive,  anil  pride 
“ itself  in  its  efforls,  though  these  should  lint,  as 
“ yet,  be  correct.  Luxurianry  can  easily  he 
M rured , but  for  barrenness  there  is  no  remedy.” 


more  honour  on  the  religious  turn,  and 
good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than 
on  the  public  taste,  that  Mr.  llervty’i 
Meditations  have  had  so  great  a currency. 
The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  A 
always  displayed  in  them,  and  the  lively 
fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears, 
justly  merited  applause;  but  the  perpetual 
glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  straiued  description  which  abound  in 
them,  arc  ornaments  of  a false  kind.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory 
to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey’s  piety,  rather  than 
his  Style;  and  in  all  compositions  of  a se- 
rious kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr. 
Pope  says,  “ from  sounds  to  things,  from 
“ fancy  to  the  heart.”  Admonitions  of 
this  kind  1 have  already  had  occasion  to 
give,  and  may  hereafter  repeal  them;  as 
1 conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me, 
in  this  course  of  Lectures,  than  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  read- 
ers against  the  aifecled  and  frivolous  use  of 
ornament;  and,  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I apprt- 
heud  to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to 
introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can 
avail,  a taste  for  more  solid  thought,  and 
□tore  manly  simplicity  in  Style-  Stair. 

f 21.  On  the  different  Kind}  of  Six- 

M.ICITV. 

The  first  is.  Simplicity  of  Composition, 
as  opposed  to  too  great  a variety  of  parts.- 
Horace's  precept  refers  to  this  : 

De-niqne  sit  quod  vis  simplex  duntaxat  et  turnin' 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a tra- 
gedy, as  distinguished  from  double  plots, 
aiul  crowded  incidents;  the  Simplicity  of 
the  Iliad,  or  Aioeid,  in  opposition  to  the 
digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian 
architecture,  in  opjiosiiion  to  the  irregular 
variety  of  the  Gothic,  lu  this  sense,  Sim- 
plicity is  the  same  with  Unity. 

The  second  seme  is.  Simplicity  of 
Thought,  as  opposed  to  refinement.  Sim- 
ple thoughts  are  what  aric  naturally; 
what  the  occasion  or  the  subject  suggest 
unsought ; and  svliat,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  appreheuded  by  all.  Refine- 
ment in  writing,  expresses  a less  natu- 
ral and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and 
which  it  requited  a peculiar  turn  of  genius 

* “ TTien  learn  the  wgnd  ring  humour  to  cub- 
trout,  » 

“ And  kerp  one  equal  tenour  through  the 
whole."  . * Fbaxch. 

ts 
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to  pun ue;  within  certain  bounds  very 
beautiful  ; but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
proaching to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by 
the  appearance  of  being  rechtrcht,  or  far 
sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say, 
that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a poet  of  far  greater 
simplicity,  in  hit  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley:  Cicero’s  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects  are  natural ; Seneca’s  too  refined 
and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  Sim- 
plicity, when  it  is  opposed  either  to  va- 
riety of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought, 
it  has  no  proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a third  sense  of  Simplicity,  in 
which  it  has  respect  to  Style ; and  stands 
u[j|Kis:d  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
•f  language  ; as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke 
is  a simple,  Mr.  Hcrvey,  a florid  writer  j 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  “ simplex,’' 
the  11  Uiuu,”  or  “ mhlltt  geuu%  dictndi," 
is  understood  by  Cicero  ano  Quinctilian. 
The  simple  style,  iu  this  sense,  coincides 
with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  1 
before  ment ioned ; and,  therefore,  requires 
uo  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a fourth  sense  of  Simplicity, 
also  respecting  Style;  but  not  respecting 
the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much 
as  the  easy  and  natural  maimer  in  which 
“ur  language  expresses  our  thoughts.  This 
is  quite  different  Irom  the  former  sense  of 
the  word  just  now  mentioned,  iu  which 
Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Plainness: 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  Simplicity  in  the 
greatest  perfection ; and  yet  no  writer  lias 
more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  Sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider, stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament, 
hat  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appear- 
ance of  labour  about  our  Style  ; and  it  is 
a distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

Blair, 

0 22.  SiuruciTY  appears  tasy. 

A writer  of  Simplicity  expresses  himself 
in  such  a manner,  that  every  one  thinks 
he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way  ; 
Horace  describes  it, 

— at  sibi  ‘Jim  , 

Spent  idem  nutlet  tuuituui,  trustnujuc  laboret 

Ausus  idem  *. 

* “ From  well  known  talcs  sorb  fictions  would 
t raise, 

M As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease  ; 

c 1 l^'  .v  *tri« e the  same  success  to  gain, 

' '■iiould  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  in 
*»«.”  I'mam  is. 


There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expres- 
sion ; it  seems  the  very  languageof  nature ; 
you  see  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and 
his  labour,  but  the  man,  in  Isis  own  natural 
character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expres- 
sion; he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of 
fancy  ; but  these  Ilosv  from  him  without 
efTort ; and  he  appears  to  svrite  in  this 
manner,  not  because  he  lias  studied  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most 
natural  to  him.  A certain  degree  or  neg- 
ligence, also,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful 
in  it ; for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words 
is  foreign  to  it : “ Ilabcat  ille,”  says  Ci- 
cero,  (Orat.  No.  77.)  molle  quiddam,  et 
“ quod  indicet  non  iugrataui  negligcntiam 
“ fiominis,  de  re  magis  quint  dc  verbo 
11  laboratuisf."  This  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  like  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  it  shows  us  a man's 
sentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  with- 
out disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful, 
have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a man  at 
court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man 
from  another.  But  reading  an  author  of 
Simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a per- 
son of  distinction  at  home,  and  with  case, 
where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a 
marked  character.  Bud. 

f!  23.  On  M'atvtU. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity, 
is  expressed  by  a French  term  to  which 
we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our 
language,  Mamie.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word. 
It  always  expresses  a discovery  of  charac- 
ter. I believe  tlie  best  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a French  critic,  M.  Marmontcl, 
who  explains  it  thus:  That  sort  of  amiable 
ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which 
seems  to  give  us  somedegreeof  superiority 
over  the  person  who  shews  it;  a certain 
infantine  Simplicity,  which  we  love  iu  our 
hearts,  but  which  displ  :ys  some  features  of 
the  character  that  we  think  we  cot 'Id  have 
art  enough  to  hide;  and  which,  tlicrefotc, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  per -.on  who 

♦ “ Let  this  Sty  le  have  a certain  softness  ao<l 
“ ease,  which  shall  characterise  a negligence, 
‘i  not  uoplcating  in  an  author  who  appears  to  be 
“ wore  solicitous  about  the  tbovcht  than  the 
" expression,’* 

, discovers 
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discovers  this  diameter.  L.t  Fontaine,  in 
li is  1. ibles.  is  given  as  the  great  example 
of  such  Aim  tlr.  This,  hots  ever,  is  to  be 
i.iulei  stood,  a.  descriptive  of  a particular 
species  only  ol  Simplicity.  Stair. 

)!  21.  Ancients  eminent  for  Simplicity. 

With  res)iect  to  Simplicity,  in  general, 
we  nuy  remark,  that  the  ancient  original 
"liters  are  always  the  most  eminent  lor 
i:.  This  happens  from  a plain  reason,  that 
they  wrote  from  the  dictates  ol  natural  ge- 
nius, and  were  not  formed  upon  the  lu- 
bn.irs  and  writings  of  others,  which  is  al- 
waysin  hazard  of  producing  alleviation. 
Hence,  among  the  Greek  "ritus,  we  have 
more  models  ol  a beautiful  Simplicity  than 
among  the  human.  Ilomer,  Hesiod,  Ana- 
creon, Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xeno- 
phon, arc  ail  distinguished  for  it.  Among 
the  Romans,  also,  we  have  some  writers 
of  this  character;  particularly  Terence, 
Lucretius,  Phxdrus,  ami  Julius  Catsar. 
The  following  passage  of  Terence’s  Au- 
dri.i,  is  a beautiful  instance  of  Simplicity 
of  maimer  in  description: 


Funn*  inte  rim 

Pit-c^rlitl ; srqtiimur;  ml  venimm  , 

lit  igocni  iiiipo»tta  c*t . fletur  ; interra  her  no  or 
Oiiam  dixi,  w<i  Hamm  tm  arce«»it  imprudentius 
irtiin  emu  i^ricuio  ll>i  tuna  cxinimalus  Fum* 
pliilitt 

H«*ne  tliviimulatum  aiuorcin,^  cell  tom  i ml  ir.it ; 
Ocnirrit  pu  ccp*,  iiMlierum  ab  icnr  retrahit, 
.Mea  Glycerintit.  uupiit,  quid  ugis?  (Jur  ic  r* 
pfi'ditiui  • 

I win  ilia,  ul  fowMieltmi  facile  nnmrcni  ri'i  ncrti, 
Kejccil  ae  ai  cum,  liunu  quatti  himiliaritrr.* 
Act.  1 Sc.  l. 


All  the  words  line  arc  remarkably  happy 
au*i  elegant:  mitlconvcr  u iriotf  lively  pic- 
ture ol  the  scene  described;  while,  at  the 
k.uuctiinc,  the  Style  appears  wholly  artless 


iiicarmhile  tl.e  funeral  prucceth;  we  fol 

“ low  • 

[[  Come  to  the-  sepulchre;  the  body’s  plac  d 
( h pou  the  pili- ; I tim-utrtl ; whereupon 
“ 1 «'»  sfieakinx  of.  all  wild, 

}*fu  !tl  > with  peril  of'  her  life. 

‘ I ue ref  there!  the  (righted  Famphilua  be 
44 1 my  * 

Ilik  well  di«»emhlfd  and  lore  hidden  ,’ovc ; 
14  III  *.’»  up.  Mid  lakes  her  round  th-  waist,  uni 
•*  enrs, 

my  Gorerilim!  what  is  it  sou  do? 

• why,  «hv  rndruvonr  to  destroy  yuntself? 

' Thou  she,  ill  such  a manor:  that  s'ou  thenrt 
M"ht  easily  perceive  tin  ir  louts,'  tons  love, 

• I lire,,  licrseil  h.,rk  into  hit  ami:, and  went 

‘ Oh!  ken  familiarly  !”  Cot  max. 


and  unlaboured.  Ect  us  next  consider 
some  English  writers  who  come  under 
this  class.  Ibid. 

|l  25.  Simplicity  the  characteristic  of 
Tt  li.otson  s Style. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arch- 
bishop Tilloison's  manner.  Tillotson  has 
long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
and  a model  for  preaching.  But  his  elo- 
quence, il  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For  if  wc  include 
in  the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and 
strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing 
ligures,  or  correct  arrangement  of  senten- 
ces, in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  Arch- 
bishop is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  Style 
is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perspicuous, 
but  careless  and  remiss,  too  often  feeble  and 
languid;  little  beauty  in  the  construction 
ol  bis  sentences,  which  are  frequently  suf- 
fered to  drag  uithartnoniously;  seldom  any 
attempt  towards  strength  or  sublimity, 
but,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  such  a 
constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs 
through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  se- 
rious manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a Style  so  pure,  natural, 
and  unuUcctcd,  as  will  justly  recommend 
him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  remains;  not,  indeed,  as  a mo- 
del ol  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a sim- 
ple and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is 
strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and 
worth.  I observed  before,  that  Simplicity 
ol  manner  tuay  be  consistent  with  some 
degree  of  negligence  in  Style ; and  it  it 
ouly  the  beauty  ol  that  Simplicity  which 
makes  the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem 
graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, negligence  may  sometimes  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  Sim- 
plicity, and  make  it  border  on  a Bat  and 
languid  manner.  Hid. 

|l  26.  Simplicity  of  Sir  William  Tm* 
plc’s  Style. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Style  of  Simplicity.  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  riset 
a degree  above  Tillotson;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness, he  is  not  in  l lie  highest  rank.  All 
is  easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious ; simolhuess,  and  what 
nuy  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing, 
sometimes,  as  such  a manner  will  naturally 
do,  into  a prolix  and  icmiss  Style.  No 
writer  w hatever  has  stamped  ttpor.  his  Style 

a more 
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a mere  lively  impression  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. In  reading  his  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conversation  with  him ; we 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a man ; 
and  contract  a friendship  for  him.  He 
nay  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle, 
between  a negligent  Simplicity  and  the 
highest  degree  of  Ornament  which  tins 
charactered  Style  admits,  Blair. 

I 27.  Simplicity  of  Mr.  Addison ’s 
Style. 

Of  the  latterof  these,  the  highest,  most 
correct  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  sim- 
ple manner,  Mr.  Addison  is  beyond  doubt, 
in  the  English  language,  the  most  perfect 
esample:  and  therefore,  though  not  with- 
out some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
safest  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freest 
from  considerable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure  he 
is  in  the  highest  degree;  his  precision,  in- 
deed, not  very  great;  yet  nearly  as  great 
at  the  subjects  w liich  he  treats  of  require : 
the  construction  of  his  sentences  easy, 
agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical ; 
carrying  a character  of  smoothness,  more 
than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language 
he  is  rich,  particularly  in  similes  and  me- 
taphors; which  are  so  employed  as  to  ren- 
der his  Style  splendid  without  being  gau- 
dy. There  is  not  the  least  affectation  in 
hi.  manocr;  we  see  no  marks  or  labour; 
nothing  forced  or  constrained ; hut  great 
elegance  joined  with  great  ease  and  sim- 
plicity. He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished 
bya  character  of  modesty  and  of  polite- 
ucu,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  has  a more  popular  and  insinu- 
ating manner ; and  the  great  regard  which 
lit  every  where  shesvs  for  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  svant  of  strength  and 
precision,  which  renders  his  manner, 
though  perfectly  suited  to  such  essays  as 
be  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a 
proper  model  for  any  of  the  higher  and 
more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much 
justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the  nature  of  his 
merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true 
ught : for,  though  iiis  poetry  he  elegant, 
lie  certainly  bears  a higher  rank  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  tu 
^nmng  the  poets  ; and,  in  prose,  his  hu- 
mour is  of  a much  higher  and  more  origi- 
nal strain  than  hi;  philosophy.  The  cha- 


racter of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  discover* 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Millon. 

Ibid. 

(I  28.  Simplicity  of  Style  never  varies. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters 
I have  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  read- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  strains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts:  we 
arc  pleased,  without  being  daacled  by  their 
lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  ©''Sim- 
plicity in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it 
atones  lor  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us 
to  many  a careless  expression.  Hence,  in 
all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner 
may  be  always  remarked  ; although,  other 
beauties  being  predominant,  these  form 
not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racter. Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  grandeur;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  seheinence.  To  grave 
and  solemn  writings,  Simplicity  of  man- 
ner adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accord- 
ingly, this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the 
prevailing  character  throughout  all  the 
sacred  Scriptures ; and  indeed  no  other 
character  of  Style  was  so  much  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  inspiration.  Ibid. 

(I  29.  Lord  Siisftsbury  deficient  in 
Simplicity  of  Style. 

Of  authors  who,  notw  ithstanding  many 
excellencies,  have  rendered  their  Style 
much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity, 

I canniTt  give  a mote  remarkable  example 
than  Lord  Shaftsbury.  This  is  an  author 
on  whom  1 have  madcobservaiioiu  several 
times  before ; and  shall  now  take  leave  of 
him,  with  giving  his  general  character  tin- 
der this  bead.  Considerable  merit,  doubt- 
less, he  has.  His  works  might  be  read 
withprolit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which 
they  coulain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with 
so  many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations 
against  the  Christian  Religion ; thrown 
out,  too,  with  so  much  «plcen  and  satire, 
as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as 
an  author  or  a man.  His  language  has  ma- 
ny beauties.  It  is  firm  ami  supported  in  ; ti 
uncommon  degree:  it  is  rich  and  musical. 
No  English  author,  as  1 formerly  shewed, 
has  attended  so  much  to  the  regular  con- 
struction ol  his  sentences, both  with  respect 
to  propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence. 
All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and  |>o:np 
to  Iiis  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it 
should  have  been  sometimes  highly  aduiii  - 
ed.  Jt  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  per- 
petual 
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penial  stillness  and  allocution.  This  is  its 
capital  fault.  His  lordship  can  express  no- 
thing with  Simplicity.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  or  a man  of  quality  to  speak  like 
other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins; 
full  of  circumlocutions  and  artificial  ele- 
gance, In  every  sentence,  sve  see  the 
marks  of  labour  and  art ; nothing  of  that 
ease  which  expresses  a sentiment  coming 
natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of 
figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is 
exceedingly  fond ; sometimes  happy  in 
them ; but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  vi- 
sible; and  having  once  laid  hold  of  some 
metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  be 
knows  not  bow  to  part  with  it.  What  is 
most  wonderful, hr  was  a professed  admi  rer 
of  Simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  (he 
ancients,  and  censuring  the  moderns  for 
the  want  of  it ; though  he  departs  Iroin  it 
himself  as  far  as  anyone  modern  whatever. 
Lord  Shaftsbury  possessed  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  taste,  to  a degree  that  we  may 
call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  bad  little 
warmth  of  passion;  few  strong  or  vigorous 
feelings ; and  the  coldness  of  ius  character 
led  him  to  that  artilicial  and  stalely  manner 
which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was 
fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery; 
but  lie  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He 
attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly; 
he  is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry ; and 
laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not 
like  a man*. 

From  the  account  which  I have  given 
of  Lord  Shaftsbury's  manner,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many 
who  blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  tu  the  tribe  of  imitators, 
than  an  author,  who  with  many  imposing 
beauties,  lias  also  some  very  considerable 
blemishes.  This  is  fully  cxemplitied  in 
Mr.  Black  wall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mytho- 
logy, and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a writer 
of  considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
also;  but  infected  wiibanextravagaiu  love 
uf  an  artilicial  Style,  and  of  that  parade  of 

* It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  nr.wortliv  of  being 
mentii  m*ci,  that  the  tint  edition  of  bn  Knouiry 
into  Virtue  was  published,  snrreptirioudy  I be- 
lieve, in  a separate  term,  in  the  year  luyy  ; and 
is  sometimes  to  be  met  with : by  comparing 
whirtt  w.tti  the  currcclcd  editi  on  of  the  same 
treatise,  ns  it  now  stands  anmng  bis  omits,  tie 
see  one  of  the  most  eniious  and  useful  examples, 
that  l Limes,  of  wiiat  is  called  Lima  /..ear;  the 
art  of  p listiing  language,  breaking  tong  aen* 
tenres,  and  working  up  an  imperfect  draught 
iuto  a highly  finished  performance. 


language  which  distinguishes  the  Shafts* 
bureau  manner. 

Havingnow  said  so  much  to  recommend 
Simplicity,  or  the  easy  and  natural  manner 
of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  de- 
fects of  au  opposite  manner;  in  order  to 
prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  an  author  to  write  simply,  and 
yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from 
affectation,  and  not  have  merit.  The  beau- 
tiful Simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  pos- 
sess real  genius ; to  write  with  solidity,  pu- 
rity, and  liveliness  of  imagination.  Indus 
case,  the  simplicity  or  unaffectednesi  of  his 
manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament ; it 
heightens  every  other  beauty;  it  is  the 
dress  of  nature,  without  which  sill  beautict 
are-imperfect.  But  if  mere  unaffectedness 
were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of 
Style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  Aod 
accordingly  we  frequently  meet  with  pre- 
tended critics,  who  extol  the  dullest 
writers  on  account  of  what  they  call  the 
“ Chaste  Simplicity  of  their  manner;" 
which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the 
absence  of  every  ornament,  through  the 
mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination. 
Wc  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
that  Simplicity  which  accompanies  true 
genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  every  proper  ornament  of  Style;  and 
that  which  is  no  other  than  a careless  and 
sloventy  manner.  Indeed  the  distinction 
is  easily  made  from  the  effect  produced. 
The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader; 
the  other  is  insipid  and-  tiresome,  /flair, 

|j  30.  On  the  Vehement  Style. 

I proceed  to  mention  one  other  nun  tin 
or  character  of  Style,  different  from  any 
(hat  I have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vehe- 
ment. This  always  implies  strength ; and 
is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  svlib 
Simplicity:  but,  in  its  predominant  cha- 
racter, is  distinguishable  fiom  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a pe- 
culiar ardour;  it  is  a glowing  Style ; the 
language  of  a nun,  whose  imagination  aud 
passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected 
by  what  he  writes  ; who  is  therefore  neg- 
ligent of  lesser  graces,  hut  poucs  himself 
fortli  ss  ilh  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a 
torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higlicr  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected 
from  a man  who  is  shaking,  than  from 
one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  ora- 
tions 
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lion!  of  Demosthenes  Furnish  the  full  and 
perfect  example  f this  species  of  Style. 

Blair. 

f 31.  Lord  Bolincbhokc.  excelled  in  the 
Vehement  Style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who 
has  most  of  this  character,  though  mixed, 
indeed,  svitb  several  defects,  js  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  Boliugbroke  was  formed 
by  nature  to  be  a factious  leader ; the 
demagogue  of  a popular  assembly.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Style  that  runs  through  all 
his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  de- 
claiming with  heat,  rather  than  writing 
with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto- 
rical figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with 
great  impetuosity.  'He  is  copious  to  a 
bull;  places  the  same  thought  before  us 
in  many  different  views;  but  generally 
mth  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold,  rattier 
than  correct ; a torrent  that  Hows  strong, 
but  often  muddy.  His  sentences  are  va- 
ried as  to  length  and  shortness  ; inclining, 
however,  most  to  long  periods,  sometimes 
ixluding  parentheses,  and  frequently 
crowding  and  .heaping  a multitude  of 
things  upon  one  another,  as  naturally 
happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In 
the  choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  feli- 
city and  precision.  In  exact  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  lie  is  much  inferior  to 
Lord  Shaftsbury ; but  greatly  superior  to 
him  io  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole, 
nil  merit,  as  a writer,  would  have  been 
very  considerable,  if  his  matter  had 
equalled  his  Style.  But  whilst  we  find 
many  things  to  commend  in  the  Utter,  in 
the  former,  as  I before  remarked,  we  can 
hardly  find  any  thiug  to  commend.  In 
bis  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
Hinny  and  false;  in  his  political  writings, 
factious  : in  what  he  calls  lus  philosophi- 
cal ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the 
highest  degree.  Kid. 

$ 32.  Directions Jor  forming  a Si  vcr. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I 
conclude  these  dissertations  upon * Style 
with  a Tew  directions  concerning  the  pro- 
per method  of  attaining  a good  Style  in 
general;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the 
subject  on  which  sve  write,  or  prompted 
by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I give  for  this 
purpose,  is,  to  study  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
speak.  This  is  a direction  which  may  at 
first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to  Style. 
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Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is-  extremely 
close.  The  foundation  of  all  good  Style, 
is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a lively 
imagination.  The  Style  and  thoughts  of 
a writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that, 
as  I have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  distinguish  them.  Wherc- 
ever  ilte  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  hiim  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed 
and  confused,  our  Style  in  treating  of  such 
tilings  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas, 
what  wc  conceive  dearly  and  Icel  strongly, 
wc  will  naturally  express  with  clearness 
and  svitli  strength.  This, then,  we  may  be 
assured,  is  a capital  rule  as  to  Style,  to 
think  closely  of  the  subject,  till  wc  have 
attained  a full  ami  distinct  view  of  the 
matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words, 
till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ; 
then,  and  tint  till  then,  shall  we  find  ex- 
pression begin  to  flow.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  and  most  proper  expressions, 
are  those  which  a clear  view  of  Hie  subject 
suggests,  without  much  labour  or  enquiry 
alter  them.  This  is  Quiiictiiian's  observa- 
tion, Lib.  viit.  c.  i.  “ Piciumquc  optima 
“ verba  rebus  cohxrem,  et  cermtniur  suo 
“ lumine.  At  nos  qua:  rimtis  ilia,  tan- 
“ quam  lateant  seque  subducant.  ha  nun- 
“ quatu  ptitaitius  veiba  esse  circa  id  de 
“ quo  dicendutn  esl ; sed  cx  aliis  loots  pc- 
41  tiums,  el  iuvenlis  vim  asseriinus 

Ibid. 

f 33.  Practice  necessary  far  forming  a 
Style. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form 
a good  Style,  the  frequent  practice  of 
composutgis  indispensibly necessary.  Many 
rules  concerning  Style  I have  delivered; 
but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end  without 
exercise  and  habit.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  every  sort  of  composing  that  will 
improve  Style.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and 
lusty  conijMisition,  we  shall  acquire  cer- 
tainly a very  had  Styje:  we  shall  have 
mme  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning 
faults,  and  e erecting  negligences,  titan  if 
we  had  tint  been  accustomed  to  c»m|io- 
eitioit  at  all.  In  the  beginning,  therefore, 

• “ The  most  proper  words  for  the  most  part 
**  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  be  exprrs- 
*'  sell  by  them,  ami  may  be  discovered  as  by 
**  their  own  lignt.  lint  in  bunt  alter  them,  u 
*'  if  they  were  bidden,  ami  only  to  be  found  in 
“ a corner.  Hettro,  instead  ol  conceiving  the 
“ words  to  lie  Dear  the  subject,  wc  go  in  quest 
u of  them  to  some  other  quar'er,  and  cndca- 
u your  to  give  lurcc  to  the  expressions  we  have 
u found  mu.” 

DU  Wc 
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we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much 
c ue.  I.et  the  facility  and  )|Kcd  uf  writing 
ha  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  " Movant 
*'et  solicitudinctn,”  says  Quinetilian  with 
the  greatest  reason,  L.  x.c.  3.  “imtiis  inl- 
'*  [>cro.  Nam  primum  hoc  coustitucmlutn 
“ ac  obtinendu.n  est,  tit  quam  ohtiinb 
“ xcribamus;  celerit.il cm  dabit  cousuelu- 
“ do.  Paulatim  res  (acilius  sc  oslcudent, 
“ verba  respondehunt,  compositio  prosc- 
"quetur.  Cuncta  denique  et  in  familia 
11  bene  iustituta  in  officio  enuit.  Sumina 
“ hrtcesi  rei : cito  Scglhendo  non  fit  ut  bend 
“ scribatur;  bene  scribcndo,  sit  ut  cito.”* 

Blair. 

( 34.  Too  anxious  a Core  about  Words 
to  be  avoided. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there 
may  be  an  extreme  in  too  great  and  anx- 
ious a care  about  srords.  We  must  not 
retard  the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the 
heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long 
on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on 
certain  occasions,  a glow  of  composition 
which  should  be  kept  up,  if  tve  hope  to 
express  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the 
expense  of  allowing  some  inadvertencies 
to  pass.  A more  severe  examination  of 
these  must  be  left  to  he  the  work  of  cor- 
rection. For  if  the  practice  of  composi- 
tion be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  cor- 
recting is  no  lees  so;  it  is  indeed  absolute- 
ly uecessary  toour  reaping any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have 
written  should  be  laid  bv  for  some  little 
time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be 
past,  till  the  fondness  for  the  expressions 
we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  expres- 
sions themselves  be  forgotten;  and  then 
review  ing  our  work  with  a cool  and  criti- 
cal eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of 
another,  we  shall  discern  many  imperfec- 
tions which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then  is 
the  season  for  pruning  redundancies;  for 
weighing  the  arrangement  of  sentences ; 
for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecting 
particles;  and  bringing  Style  into  a regu- 
lar, correct,  and  supported  form.  This 
“ Lima  Labor''  must  be  submitted  to  by 

* “ I enjoin  tlrJ^m-li  as  are  beginning  the 
practice  at'  cetqjwilion,  write  slowly,  xml 
with  .insioiu  iMilier-ation.  Their  great  object 
nl  first  should  Ire,  to  write  as  well  as  possible; 
“ practice  will  enable  lliern  to  write  speedily. 
*'  Ity  decrees  matter  will  offer  itself  still  more 
''readily;  wnr.U  oil]  beet  hand;  composition 
\ri'l  tlow ; eserV  thing,  a>  in  the  arnuisenirnt 
'•  of  it  well-ordeied  family,  will  present  itself  in 
* :»  proper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is 
iri;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never 
*•  r »..cr  tire  art  of  eoniposintt  well;  by  writing 
• *.-!!,  ur  slid*  come  to  w rite  speedily  .* 


all  svho  would  communicate  their  thought! 
with  proper  advantage  to  others;  and  some 
practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye 
to  the  most  necessary  objects  of  attention, 
and  render  it  a much  more  easy  and  prac- 
ticable work  than  might  at  first  be  ima- 
gined. Ibid, 

j)  35.  An  Acquaintance  with  Ike  best  Au- 
thors necessary  to  the  formation  of « 

Style. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the 
assistance  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
ought  to  render  ourselves  Well  acquainted 
with  the  Style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is 
requisite,  both  in  order  to  form  ajust  taste 
in  Style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a (uli 
stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  read- 
ing authors  with  a view  to  Style,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners;  and  in  this  and 
former  Lectures  I have  endeavoured  to 
suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful 
in  this  view.  I know  no  exercise  that  will 
be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a pret- 
tier Style,  than  to  translate  some  passage 
front  an  eminent  English  author,  into  our 
own  words.  What  1 mean  is,  to  tale, 
for  distance,  some  page  of  one  ol  Mr. 
Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it  carefully 
over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got 
a firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it: 
then  to  lay  aside  the  book  ; to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  m 
the  best  way  we  can;  and  having  doae  so, 
next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  svhat 
vve  have  written  svith  the  Style  of  the  au- 
thor. Such  an  exercise  will,  by  compa- 
rison, shew  us  where  the  defects  of  our 
Style  lie;  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  atten- 
tions for  rectifying  them ; and,  among 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  same 
thought  tuay  he  expressed,  will  make  m 
perceive  that  which  is  (he  most  beautiful. 

an. 

f)  36.  A servile  Imitation  to  be  avoid  i. 

In  tbe  fourth  place,  I must  caution,  at 
the  same  time,  against  a servile  iuiiiaiioci 
of  any  one  author  whatever.  This  is  al- 
ways it.mgci mis.  It  hampers  genius;  t* 
is  likely  to  produce  a stiff  manner;  awl 
those  who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  ge- 
nerally imitate  an  author’s  faults  as  well  as 
his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become 
a good  writer,  or  "speaker,  who  has  not 
some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his 
own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in 
particular,  of  adopting  any  author’s  noted 
phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him- 
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S«h  a habit  will  prove  Fatal  to  all  genuine 
composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  mo- 
te beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in 
borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last, 
betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius. 
On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
Riding,  and  imitating,  I advise  every  stu- 
dent of  oratory  to  consult  what  Quincti- 
liin  has  delivered  in  the  Tenth  Book  of 
his  Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a va- 
riety of  excellent  observations  and  direc- 
tions, that  well  deserve  attention.  Blair. 

t 37.  Sty  Li  must  be  adapted  to  the 
Subject. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but 
smterial  rule,  with  respect  to  Style,  that 
ve  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject, 
lad  also  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers, 
if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  oT  eloquent  or  beautiful, 
which  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
the  persons. to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It 
is  to  the  last  degree  awkward  and  absurd, 
to  attempt  a poetical  florid  Style,  on  oc- 
casions when  it  should  be  our  business 
only  to  argue  and  reason;  or  to  speak  with 
elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  per- 
sons who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and 
who  cm  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable 
magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so 
much  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much 
worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When 
we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  we  ought 
previously  to  Gx  in  our  minds  a clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep 
this  steadily  in  our  view,  and  to  suit  our 
Style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this 
great  object  every  ill-timed  ornament  that 
may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpardon- 
able ; and  though  children  and  fools  may 
admire,  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us 
and  our  style.  Ibid. 

t 38.  Attention  to  Style  must  not  detract 
from  Attention  to  Thought. 

In  the  last  place,  I cannot  conclude  the 
lubjctt  without  this  admonition,  that,  in 
any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention 
lt>  Style  must  not  engross  us  so  much,  as 
to  detract  from  a higher  degree  ol  atten- 
tion to  tlie  Thoughts.  “ Cnram  verbo- 
“ mm,”  says  the  great  Roman  Critic, 
“ rcrum  volo  esse  solicitudincm.”*  A 
direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  pre- 

* “ To  yoor  rtprosdon  lie  attentive  ; bat 

“ aboat  your  matter  be  soKcitoas." 


sent  taste  of  the  age,  in  writing,  seems  to 
lean  more  to  Style  than  to  Thought.  It 
is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, than  to  afford  a fund  of  vigorous, 
ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  Tlie  lat- 
ter requires  true  genius;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of 
very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so 
many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  Style,  but 
wretchedly  poor  in  senlimeut.  Tlie  public 
ear  is  now  so  much  rffl^istomed  to  a cor- 
rect and  ornamented  StyWs  that  no  writer 
can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it. 
But  he  is  a contemptible  one,  who  does 
not  look  to  something  beyor.d  it;  who  does 
not  lay  thechiefstress  upon  his  matter,  and 
employ  such  ornaments  of  Style  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish, 
“ Majore  ammo,”  says  the  writer  whom 
I have  so  ofteo  quoted,  “ aggredieuda  est 
“ eloqueolia ; quae  si  toto  corpore  valet, 
“ ungues  polire  et  capillmn  coinpouere, 
“ non  existimabit  ad  curain  main  perti- 
“ nere.  Omatits  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sane- 
“ tus  sit;  nee  efleminatam  leviiatem  et 
“ fuco  ementitum  eolorem  amet ; san- 
“ guioe  et  viribus  niteat."*  ibid. 

f 39.  Of  the  Rise  of  Poetry  among  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
fate,  were  entirely  nide  and  unpolished. 
They  came  from  shepherds;  they  were 
increased  from  the  refuse  of  the  natiorii 
around  them;  and  their  manners  agreed 
with  their  original.  As  they  lived  whully 
on  tilling  their  ground  at  home,  or  on  plun- 
der from  their  neighbours,  war  was  their 
business,  and  agriculture  tlie  chief  art  they 
followed.  Long  after  this,  when  they  had 
spread  their  conquests  over  a great  part  of 
Italy,  and  begau  to  make  a considerable 
figure  in  the  world; — even  their  great  men 
retained  a roughness,  which  they  raised  into 
a virtue,  by  calling  it  Roman  Spirit;  and 
which  might  often  much  better  have  been 
called  Roman  Barbarity.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  there  was  more  of  austerity  than  jus- 
tice, and  more  of  insolence  than  courage, 

1 * 

• M A higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those 
u vrho  Muily  eloquence.  They  oustht  to  consult 
“ the  litnllh  and  soundur**  of  the  whole  bod*1, 
44  rather  thin  bend  thc.r  attention,  to  such  tri- 
44  tting  object*  as  paring  the  nstiL*.  .md  dreeing 
44  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be  manly  and  chaste, 
44  without  Hfeinmatr*  tjayety,  nr  artific  ial  colour* 
44  ing,  let  it  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  and 
“ streneth/* 
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in  some  of  (heir  most  celebrated  actions. 
However  that  be,  this  is  certain,  that  they 
sverc  at  first  a nation  or  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen: roughness  svas  long  an  ap- 
plauded character  among  them ; and  a 
sort  of  rusticity  reigned,  even  in  their 
senate- house. 

In  a nation  originally  of  such  a temper 
as  this,  taken  up  almost  always  in  extend- 
ing their  territories,  very  often  in  settling 
the  balance  of  power  among  themselves, 
and  not  'infrequently  in  both  these  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  long  before  the  politer 
arts  made  any  appearance ; and  very  long 
before  they  took  root  or  Hourishcd  to  any 
degree.  Poetry  was  the  First  that  did  so; 
but  such  a poetry,  as  one  might  expect 
among  a warlike,  busied,  unpolished  pco- 
p!e. 

Not  to  enquire  about  the  songs  of  tri- 
umph, mentioned  even  in  Romulus's  time, 
there  was  certainly  something  of  poetry 
among  them  in  the  next  reign  under  Nu- 
rn j : a prince,  svho  pretended  to  converse 
vyilh  the  Muses,  as  well  as  with  Egcria; 
and  who  might  possibly  himself  have  made 
the  verses  which  theSalian  priests  sung  in 
his  time.  Pythagoras,  either  in  the  same 
reign,  or  if  you  please  some  time  after, 
gave  the  Romans  a tincture  of  poetry  as 
well  as  or  philosophy;  for  Cicero  assures 
us,  that  the  Pythagoreans  made  great  use 
of  poetry  and  music:  and  probably  they, 
like  our  old  Druids,  delivered  most  of  their 
precepts  in  verse.  Indeed  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  poetry,  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  among  the  Rinnans,  was  of 
a religious  kind.  Their  very  prayers, 
and  perhaps  their  whole  iiturgy,  was 
poeticjl.  They  had  also  a sort  of  pro- 
phetic or  sacred  writers,  who  seem  to  have 
wrote  generally  in  verse ; and  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  there  were  above  two  thou- 
sand of  their  volumes  remaining  even  to 
Augustus's  time.  They  had  a kind  of 
plays  too,  in  these  early  times,  derived 
Jrunt  w hat  they  had  seen  of  tlte  Tuscan 
actors,  when  sent  ior  to  Rome  to  expiate 
a plague  that  raged  in  the  city.  There 
seem  to  have  been  either  like  our  dumli- 
shews,  or  else  a kind  of  extempore  farces : 
a thing  to  this  day  a good  deal  in  use  all 
over  Italy,  and  in  Tuscany.  In  a more 
particular  manner  add  to  these,  that  ex- 
tempore kind  of  jesting  dialogues  begun 
at  their  harvest  and  vintage  leasts:  and 
carried  on  so  rudely  and  abusively  after 
Wards,  as  to  Occasion  a very  severe  law 
to  restrain  their  licentiousness — and  those 


lovers  of  poetry  and  good  eating,  whs 
seem  to  have  attended  the  tables  or  the 
richer  sort,  much  like  the  old  provincial 
poets,  or  our  own  British  bards,  and  sang 
there,  to  some  instrument  of  music,  the 
achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
noble  deeds  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them,  to  inflame  others  to  follow  their 
great  examples. 

The  names  of  almost  all  these  poets  sleep 
in  peace  with  all  their  works;  and,  if  we 
may  take  the  word  of  the  other  Roman 
writers  of  a better  age,  it  is  no  great  !o» 
to  us.  One  of  their  best  poets  represents 
them  as  very  obscure  and  very  contemp- 
tible; one  of  their  best  historians  avoids 
quoting  them,  as  too  barbarous  for  politer 
cars:  ami  one  of  their  most  judicious  em- 
perors ordered  the  greatest  part  of  their 
writings  to  be  burnt,  that  the  world  might 
be  troubled  with  them  no  longer. 

All  these  poets  therefore  may  very  well 
he  dropl  iu  the  account:  t here  being  no- 
thing remaining  of  their  works:  and  pro- 
bably no  merit  to  he  found  in  them,  if 
they  had  remained.  And  so  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman  poetry  from 
I.ivius  Audronicus,  the  first  of  their  poets 
of  whom  any  thing  does  remain  to  us; 
ami  from  whom  the  Romans  themselves 
sec tii  to  have  dated  the  beginning  of  their 
poetry,  even  iu  the  Augustan  age. 

The  first  kind  of  poetry  that  was  fol- 
lowed tv  ith  any  success  among  the  Romans, 
was  that  for  the  stage.  They  were  a very 
religious  people;  and  stage  plays  iu  tlmie 
times  made  no  inconsiderable  part  in  their 
public  devotions;  it  is  hence,  perhaps, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  their  oldest 
poets,’ of  whom  sve  have  any  remains,  and 
indeed  almost  all  of  them,  are  dramatic 
poets.  Sptnct. 

(1  •10.  Of  Ltvtus,  N-cvtus  mid  Ennidi. 

The  lorcmost  in  this  list,  were  I.ivius, 
Nsevius,  and  Ennius.  I.ivius’s  first  play 
(and  it  was  the  first  written  play  that  ever 
appeared  at  Rome,  whence  perhaps  Ho- 
race calls  him  Livius  Scripior)  was  acted 
in  the  /j  1 4th  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city.  He  seems  to  have  got  whatever  re- 
putation he  had,  rather  as  their  first,  than 
as  a good  writer;  lor  Cicero,  who  ad- 
mired these  old  poets  more  than  they  were 
afterwards  admired,  is  forced  to  give  up 
Livius;  and  says,  that  Ids  pieces  did  not 
deserve  a second  reading.  He  was  for 
some  time  the  sole  writer  for  the  stage; 
till  Nxvius  rose  to  rival  him,  and  proba- 
bly 
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bly  far  exceeded  his  master.  Narvius  ven- 
tured too  on  an  epic,  or  rather  ati  histori- 
cal poem,  on  the  first  Carthaginian  war. 
Ennius  follosrcd  his  steps  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  dramatic  way;  and  seems  to  have 
excelled  him  as  much  as  he  had  excelled 
Livius ; so  much  at  least,  that  Lucretius 
says  of  him,  “ That  he  was  the  6nt  of 
their  poets  who  deserved  a lasting  crown 
from  the  Muses."  Tltese  three  poets  were 
actors  as  well  as  poets;  and  seem  all  of 
them  to  have  wrote  whatever  was  wanted 
for  the  stage,  rather  than  to  have  con- 
sulted their  own  turn  or  genius.  Each 
of  them  published,  sometimes  tragedies, 
sometimes  comedies,  and  sometimes  a kind 
of  dramatic  satires;  such  satires,  1 sup- 
pose, as  had  been  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
tempore poetry  that  had  been  in  fashion 
the  century  before  them.  All  the  most 
celebrated  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity 
excel  only  in  one  kind.  There  is  no  tra- 
gedy of  Terence,  or  Menander ; and  no 
comedy  of  Actios,  or  Euripides.  But 
these  first  dramatic  poets,  among  the 
Roman?,  attempted  every  thing  indif- 
ferently; just  as  the  present  fancy,  or 
the  demand  of  the  people,  led  them. 

The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  (he 
second  Punic  war,  when  they  had  hum- 
bled their  great  rival  Carthage  : and  their 
carrying  on  their  conquests  afterwards, 
without  any  great  difficulties,  into  Greece, 

- — gave  them  leisure  and  opportunities  lur 
making  very  great  improvements  in  their 
poe'r).  Their  dramatic  writers  began  to 
act  jiiih  more  steadiness  and  judgment; 
ti-.  f^El lowed  one  point  of  view : they  bad 
the  benefit  of  the  excellent  patterns  the 
Greek  writers  had  set  them  ; and  formed 
themselves  on  those  models.  Spence. 

(141.  OJ  Pl torus. 

Plautus  was  the  first  that  consulted  his 
own  genius,  and  confined  himself  to  that 
species  ol  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he 
was  the  best  fitted  by  nature.  Indeed,  bis 
comedy  {like  the  old  comedy  at  Athens] 
is  of  a ruder  kind,  and  far  enough  from 
the  polish  that  was  alii  rwartls  given  it 
among  the  Romans.  His  jcsts,;i re  ofcen 
rough,  and  his  wit  coarse;  but  there  is  a 
strength  and  spirit  iu  him,  that  makes  one 
■ cad  him  with  pleasure;  at  least,  lie  is 
much  to  be  commended  for  being  the  first 
that  considered  what  he  was  most  capable 
of  excelling  in,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
shine  in  loo  many  different  ways  at  once. 
CaeciKus  followed  his'  example  in  this  par- 


ticular; but  improved  their  comedy  so 
much  beyond  him,  that  he  is  named  by 
Cicero,  as  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  co- 
mic writers  they  everhad.  This  high  cha- 
racter of  hitn  was  not  for  his  language, 
which  is  given  tip  by  Cicero  himself  as 
faulty  and  incorrect;  but  either  for  the 
dignity  of  his  characters,  or  the  strength 
and  weight  of  his  sentiments.  ll/id. 

(142.  OfTlBEHCX. 

Terence  made  his  first  appearance  when 
Cxcilius  was  in  high  reputation.  It  is 
said,  that  when  he  offered  his  first  play  to 
the  Edilcs,  they  sent  him  with  it  to  Caeci- 
lius  for  his  judgment  of  the  piece.  Caeci- 
lius  was  at  supper  when  he  came  to  him; 
and  as  Terence  was  dressed  very  meanly, 
he  was  placed  on  a little  stool,  and  desired 
to  read  away ; but  upon  his  having  read 
a very  few  lines  only,  C'tecilius  altered  his 
behaviour,  and  placed  him  next  himself  at 
ihe  tabic.  They  all  admired  him  as  a ris- 
ing  genius  ; end  the  applause  he  received 
from  the  [tublic,  answered  the  compli- 
ments they  had  made  him  in  private.  His 
Eininchus,  in  particular,  was  acted  twice 
in  one  day;  and  he  was  paid  more  for 
that  piece  than  ever  had  been  given  before 
Tor  a comedy:  and  yet,  by  the  way,  it  was 
not  much  above  thirty  pounds.  We  may 
see  by  that,  and  the  rest  of  his  plays  which 
remain  to  us,  to  what  a degree  of  exact- 
ness and  elegance  the  Roman  comedy  was 
arrived  in  his  time.  There  is  a beautiful 
simplicity,  which  reigns  through  all  his 
works.  There  is  no  searching  after  wit, 
and  no  ostentation  of  ornament,  in  him. 
All  his  speakers  seem  to  say  just  what 
they  should  say,  aud  no  more.  The  story 
is  always  going  on;  and  goes  on  just  as  it 
ought.  This  w hole  age,  long  before  Te- 
rence, aud  long  after,  is  rather  remark- 
able for  strength  than  beauty  in  svriting. 
Were  we  to  compare  it  with  the  following 
age,  the  compositions  of  this  would  ap- 
pear to  those  of  the  Augustan,  as  the  Doric 
order  in  building  if  compared  with  the 
Corinthian ; but  Terence’s  work  is  to 
those  of  the  Augustan  age,  as  the  Ionic  is 
to  the  Corinthian  order:  it  is  not  o orna- 
mented, or  so  rich ; but  nothing  can  be 
more  exact  and  pleasing.  The  Roman 
language  itself,  in  his  hand;,  seems  to  be 
improved  beyond  wbat  one  could  ever  ex- 
pect, and  to  be  advanced  almost  a hun- 
dred years  forwarder  than  the  limes  he 
lived  in.  There  are  some  who  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  strangest  phenome- 
na in  llieleamcd  world:  but  it  is  aplimne* 
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menon  which  may  be  well  enough  ex- 
plained from  Cicero.  He  says,  “ that  in 
several  families  the  Roman  language  was 
spoken  in  perfection,  even  iu  those  times 
and  instances  particularly  in  the  families 
of  the  Ltelii  anil  the  Scipio's.  Every  one 
buows  that  Terence  tvas  extremely  inti* 
niate  in  both  these  families : aurl  as  the 
language  of  his  puces  is  that  of  familiar 
conversation,  he  had  indeed  little  more  to 
do,  th  in  to  write  as  they  talked  at  their  ta- 
bles. Perhaps,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  Sci- 
pioand  Laclius,  for  more  than  their  bare 
conversations.  That  is  r.ot  at  all  impossi- 
ble; and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves 
seem  generally  to  have  imagined,  that  he 
was  assisted  by  them  in  the  writing  part 
too.  If  it  was  really  so,  that  will  account 
still  better  for  the  elegance  of  the  language 
in  his  plays : because  Terence  himself  was 
born  out  of  Italy;  and  though  he  was 
brought  thither  very  young,  he  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  a family 
where  they  might  not  speak  with  so  much 
correctness  as  l.zlius  and  Scipiu  had  been 
used  to  from  their  very  infancy.  Thus 
much  for  the  language  of  Terence’s  plays: 
as  lor  the  rest,  it  seems,  from  what  he 
says  himself,  that  his  most  usual  method 
was  to  take  his  plans  chiclly,  and  his 
characters  wholly,  from  the  Creek  comic 
poets.  Those  who  say  that  he  translated 
all  the  comedies  of  Menander,  certainly 
carry  the  matter  too  far.  They  were  pro- 
bably more  than  Terence  ever  wrote.  In- 
deed this  would  be  more  likely  to  be  true 
of  Atranius  than  Terence;  though  I sup- 
pose, it  would  scarce  hold  were  we  to 
tale  both  ol  them  together.  Spcitu. 

(i  43.  (J  Artt  CMOS. 

We  have  a very  great  loss  in  the  woiks 
of  Abanins:  for  lie  was  regarded,  even  in 
the  Augustan  age,  as  the  most  exact  imi- 
tator ol  Menander,  lie  owns  himself, 
that  he  had  no  restraint  in  copying  him; 
or  any  other  of  the  GretL  comic  writers, 
wherever  they  set  him  a good  example. 
AfiaoueA  stories  and  persons  were  Ro- 
man, as  Terence’s  wtte  Crecian.  This 
was  looked  u|>on  as  so  material  a point  in 
those  days,  that  it  made  two  different  spe- 
cies of  comedy.  Those  on  a Greek  story 
were  called,  l’allialz:  and  those  on  a Ro- 
man, Tugaix.  Terence  excelled  all  the 
Roman  poets  iu  the  former,  and  Afrauius 
In  the  latter.  Ibid, 


(144.  Of  Pacuvius  and  Actius. 

About  the  same  time  that  comedy  was 
improved  so  considerably,  Pacuvius  and 
Actius  (one  a contemporary  of  Terence, 
and  the  oilier  of  Afrauius)  carried  tragedy 
as  far  towards  perfection  as  it  ever  arrived 
in  Homan  hands.  The  step  from  Ennius 
to  Pacuvius  was  a very  great  one;  so 
great,  that  he  was  reckoned,  in  Cicero’s 
time,  the  best  of  all  their  tragic  poets. 
Pacuvius,  as  Well  as  Terence,  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Exlius  and 
Scipio:  but  he  did  not  proRt  so  niuch  by 
it,  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  language. 
Indeed  his  style  was  not  to  be  the  com- 
mon conversation  style,  as  Terence’s  was; 
and  all  the  stiffening*  given  to  it.  might 
take  just  as  much  from  its  elegance,  as 
they  added  to  its  dignity.  What  is  remark- 
able iu  him,  is  that  he  was  almost  as  emi- 
nent for  painting  as  lie  was  for  poetry.  He 
made  the  decorations  lor  his  own  plays; 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  some  paintings  by 
him,  in  a temple  of  Hercules,  as  the  most 
celebrated  work  of  their  kind,  done  by 
any  Roman  ol  condition  after  Fabius  Pic- 
tor.  Actius  began  to  publish  when  Pa- 
cuvius svas  leaving  uH:  his  language  was 
not  so  fine,  nor  his  verses  so  well  turned, 
even  as  tho-e  of  his  predecessor.  There  is 
a remarkable  story  of  him  in  an  old  critic, 
which,  as  it  may  give  some  light  into  their 
different manners  ul  writing,  maybeworth 
relating.  Pacuvius,  in  his  o'd  age,  retired 
to  Taremum,  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  and  mild 
w inters  of  that  place.  As  Actius  was  ob- 
liged, mi  some  affairs,  to  make  a : i&t" 
into  Asia,  he  look  Tarciuuiii  in  hi  Way, 
and  staid  there  some  days  with  Pacuvius. 
It  was  in  his  v i-.it  that  he  read  his  tragedy 
of  Atreus  to  him,  and  desired  his  opinion 
of  it.  Old  Pacuvius,  alter  hearing  it  out, 
told  him  veiy  honestly,  that  the  pinny 
was  sonomus  and  majestic,  but  that  it 
seemed  to  hiui  too  stiH  and  harsh.  Ac.ii’i 
replied,  that  he  was  himself  veiy  sensible 
or  that  fault  in  his  writings;  but  that  he 
was  not  at  all  sorry  Tor  it : ‘ for,”  says  he, 
“ I have  always  betn  ol  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  same  with  writers  as  with  fruits;  J- 
mong  which  tliosc  that  are  most  soft  and 
palatable,  decay  the  soonest;  whertas 
those  of  a rough  taste  last  the  longer,  and 
have  the  liner  relish,  w hen  once  they  come 
to  be  mellowed  by  time.” — Whether  this 
style  ever  come  to  be  thus  mellowed,  I very 
much  doubt ; however  that  was,  it  h a 
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point  that  seems  generally  allowed,  that 
lie  and  Pacuvius  were  the  two  best  tragic 
poets  the  Homans  ever  had.  Spence. 

f 45.  Of  the  Rise  of  Satire:  Ofl.ucn.tut, 
Lice  mi's,  and  CatULLUS. 

All  this  while,  that  is,  for  above  one 
hundred  years,  the  stage,  as  you  see,  was 
almost  solely  in  possession  of  the  Roman 
poets.  It  was  now  time  for  the  other  kinds 
of  poetry  to  have  their  turn;  however,  the 
first  that  sprung  up  and  flourished  to  any 
degree,  was  still  a scyon  from  tlic  same 
root.  What  1 mean,  is  Satire;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  old  comedy.  This  kind  of 
poetry  had  been  attempted  in  a different 
inanuer  by  seme  of  the  lot  mer  writers,  and 
in  particular  by  Ennius  : but  it  was  so  al- 
tered and  so  improved  by  I.ucilius,  that  he 
svas  called  the  inventor  of  it.  This  was 
a kind  of  poetry  wholly  of  the  Roman 
growth  ; and  the  only  one  they  had  that 
was  so;  and  even  as  to  this,  I.ucilius  im- 
proved a good  deal  by  the  side  lights  he 
borrowed  from  the  old  comedy  at  Athens. 
Blot  long  after,  Lucretius  brought  their 
poetry  acquainted  with  philosophy ; and 
Catullus  began  to  shew  the  Kumans  some- 
thing of  the  excellence  of  the  Creek  lyric 
poets,  Lucretius  discovers  a great  deal  of 
spirit  wherever  ids  subject  will. give  him 
leave ; and  the  first  moment  he  steps  a lit- 
tle aside  from  it,  in  uli  his  digressions  lie 
is  fuller  of  life  and  fire,  and  appears  to  have 
hecn  of  a more  poetical  turn,  than  Virgil 
himself;  stIiu.1i  is  partly  acknowledged 
in  the  fine  compliment  the  latters  seems  to 
pay  him  in  his  Georgies,  His  subject  of- 
ten obliges  him  to  go  on  heavily  lor  au 
hundred  lines  together ; but  wltercver  he 
breaks  out,  he  breaks  out  like  lightning 
from  a dark  cloud;  all  at  once,  with  force 
and  brightness.  His  character  in  this 
agrees  with  what  is  said  n!  him : that  a 
philtre  lie  took  had  given  him  a Ltnzy, 
and  that  he  wrote  in  his  lucid  intervals. 
He  and  Catullus  wrote,  when  letters  in 
general  began  to  Nourish  at  Rome  much 
more  than  ever  they  had  done.  Catullus 
was  too  wise  to  rival  him ; and  was  the 
most  admired  of  all  biscotemporaiiei,  ia 
all  the  diflerent  ways  of  writing  he  at- 
tempted. H is  odes  perhaps  are  the  least 
valuable  part  or  his  w orks.  The  strokes 
of  satire  in  Ids  epigrams  arc  very  severe  j 
and  the  descriptions  in  his  Idylliums,  very 
full  and  picturesque.  He  paints  strongly ; 
but  all  lus  paintings  have  more  of  lurce 
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than  elegance,  and  put  one  more  in  mind 
of  Homer  than  Virgil. 

With  these  I shall  chuse  toclose  thefirst 
age  of  the  Roman  poetry : an  age  more 
remarkable  Tor  strength  than  for  refine- 
ment in  writing.  1 have  dwelt  longer  on 
it  perhaps  than  I ought ; but  the  order 
and  succession  of  these  poets  wanted  much 
to  be  settled ; and  1 was  obliged  to  say 
something  of  each  ol  them,  because  1 may 
have  recourse  to  each  on  some  occasion  or 
another,  in  shewing  you  my  collection. 
All  that  rejnaini  to  us  of  the  poetical 
works  of  this  age,  are  the  miscellaneous 
poems  ol'Catullus ; the  philosophical  poem 
of  Lucretius ; six  comedies  by  Terence ; 
anti  twenty  by  Plautus.  Of  all  the  rest, 
there  is  nothing  left  us,  except  such  pas- 
sages from  their  works  as  happened  to  he 
quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Cicero  and  the  old  critics. 

Ibid. 

j)  46.  Of  the  Criticisms  of  Ciccro,  Iln- 
r*cf.,  and  Quinctilian  on  the  above 
iVrilers. 

The  best  way  to  settle  the  characters 
and  merits  or  these  poets  of  the  first  agt, 
where  so  little  of  their  own  works  re- 
mains, is  by  considering  what  is  said  of 
them  by  the  other  Roman  writers,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  worts. 
The  best  of  the  Roman  critics  we  can  com- 
sult  now,  and  perhaps  the  best  they  ever 
had,  are  Ciccro,  Horace,  and  Quinctilian. 
If  we  compare  their  sentiments  of  these 
poets  together,  we  shall  find  a disagreement 
in  them ; but  a disagreement  which  I think 
may  be  accounted  for,  without  any  great 
difficulty.  Cicero,  (ashe  lived  before  the 
Uotnan  Poetry  was  brought  to  perfection, 
and  possibly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poe- 
try himself)  seems  to  think  more  highly  ol 
them  than  the  others.  He  gives  up  Li- 
vius  indeed;  but  then  lie  make;  it  up  in 
commending  Nsvius.  All  the  other  comic 
poets  he  quotes  often  with  respect ; and  a; 
to  the  tragic,  he  < airies  it  solar  as  to  seem 
strongly  inclined  to  oppose  old  Ennius  to 
atchilus,  Pacttvius  to  Sophocles,  and  Ac- 
tios to  Euripides. — Thishigh  notion  of  tin- 
old  poets  was  probably  the  general  fashion 
in  his  lime ; and  it  continued  afterward, 
'(especially  among  the  more  elderly  sort 
people)  iu  the  Augustan  age ; aud  indeed 
much  longer.  Horace,  in  his  epistle 
Augustus,  combats  it  as  a vulgar  erre:  i i 
lus  time;  and  perhaps  it  was  an  eti  . 
from  which  that  prince  himself  was  r 
1}  d i • who!.. 
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wholly  Lee.  However  dial  lie,  Horace, 
on  ti.is  occasion,  enters  into  the  question 
very  l..lly,  and  with  a good  deal  of  warmth. 
The  character  he  gives  of  the  old  drama- 
tic poets  (which  indeed  includes  all  the 
l’neis  ! have  hcen  speaking  of.  except  Lu- 
cilius,  l nevetius,  and  Catullus),  is  perhaps 
rather  loo  severe.  He  says,  “ That  their 
language  w as  in  a great  degree  srqreran- 
nuated,  even  in  his  time ; that  they  are 
often  negligent  and  incorrect ; and  that 
there  is  generally  a stillness  in  tlieir  com- 
positions : that  people  indeed  might  par- 
don these  things  in  them,  as  the  lault  or 
the  times  they  lived  in ; hut  that  it  was 
provoking  they  should  think  of  commend- 
ing them  for  those  very  faults.”  In  ano- 
ther piece  of  his,  which  turns  pretty  much 
on  the  same  subject,  he  gives  Lucilius's 
character  much  in  (he  same  manner.  He 
owns,  “ lit.  l he  had  a good  deal  of  wit ; 
but  then  it  is  rather  of  the  farce  kind, 
than  true  genteel  wit.  lie  is  a rapid 
writer,  and  has  a great  many  good  things 
in  him ; but  is  often  very  snpet Htious  and 
incorrect;  his  language  is  dashed  affectedly 
with  Greek;  and  his  verses  are  hard  and 
unharmonious  ” — Qumctilian  steers  the 
middle  way  between  both.  Cicero  per- 
haps was  a little  misled  by  his  nearness  to 
their  times;  and  Horace  by  his  subject, 
which  was  professedly  tos|>e.ik  against  the 
old  writers.  Quimlilian,  therelorc,  does 
not  commend  them  so  generally  as  Cicero, 
nor  speak  against  them  so  strongly  as  Ho- 
race; and  is  pt.haps  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  in  this  case,  than  either  of  them, 
lie  compates  the  works  of  Ennius  to  some 
sacred  giovc,  iti  which  the  old  oaks  look 
ralhci  venerable  than  pleasing.  Me  com- 
mend, f’acuvius  and  Actius,  lor  the 
strength  of  then  language  and  the  force  of 
their  sentiments;  hut  says,  “ they  wanted 
that  polish  which  " as  set  on  the  Roman 
poetry  afterwards.”  He  sjie.iks  ol  Plautus 
and  Ctscilius,  as  applauded  writers:  of 
Tct  cnee,  as  a most  elegant,  and  of  Afra- 
nius,  as  an  excellent  one;  but  they  all, 
sav . he.  lull  infinitely  short  of  tire  grace 
and  beauty  w hich  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Attic  writers  of  comedy,  and  which  is 
perhaps  | cctiliar  to  the  dialect  they  wrote 
•it.  To  conclude:  According  to  him, 
1 ucilitis  is  loo  much  cried  up  by  many, 
and  too  much  run  duVvn  by  Horace;  Lu- 
cretius is  more  to  be  read  for  his  matter 
than  for  his  style:  and  Catullus  is  rental  li- 
able in  the  satirical  part  of  his  works,  but 
scarte  so  in  the  rest  ol  bis  lyric  poetry. 

Spinet, 


f 47.  Of  Hit  flanrishin » Stale  of  Poetry 
among  the  Romans. 

The  first  age  was  only  as  the  dawning 
of  the  Roman  poetry,  in  comparison  of 
the  clear  full  light  that  opened  all  at  once 
afterwards,  under  Augustus  Caesar.  The 
state  which  had  been  so  long  tending  to- 
wards a monarchy,  wav  quite  settled  down 
to  that  form  by  this  prince.  When  he 
had  no  longer  any  dangerous  opponents, 
he  grew  mild,  or  at  least  concealed  the 
cruelly  of  his  temper.  He  gave  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  people  that  were  fallen 
into  his  hands ; and  looked  kindly  on  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  elegancies 
of  life  among  them.  He  had  a minister, 
too,  under  him,  who  (though  a very  bad 
writer  himseir)  knew  how  to  encourage 
the  hestt.and  who  admitted  tlig  best  poets, 
in  particular,  into  a very  great  share  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  him.  Virgil 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  list ; who, 
at  his  fust  setting  out,  grew  soon  their  most 
applauded  svriler  for  genteel  pastorals; 
then  gave  them  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  correct  poem  that  ever  svas  wrote  in 
the  Roman  language,  in  his  rules  of  agri- 
culture (so  beautiful,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients seem  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
studied  beauty  too  much  in  that  piece;; 
and  last  of  all,  undertook  a political  poem, 
in  support  of  the  new  establishment.  I 
have  thought  this  to  be  the  intern  of  llie 
.Eucit!,  ever  since  1 first  read  Bossu;  and 
the  mure  one  considers  it,  the  more  1 
think  one  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion, 
Virgil  is  said  (o  have  begun  this  poem  the 
very  year  that  Augustus  svas  freed  from 
his  great  rival  Anthony  : the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in 
him:  and  though  he  chose  to  be  called 
their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but 
the  name,  their  king.  This  monarcnietl 
form  of  government  must  naturally  be  apt 
to  displease  the  people.  Virgil  seems  to 
have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  recoutile 
them  to  it.  He  takes  advantage  of  their 
religious  lurn ; and  of  some  old  prophecies 
that  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  promising  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world ; he  weaves  this  in 
with  the  most  probable  account  of  their 
origin,  that  of  their  being  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  To  be  a little  more  parti- 
cular: Virgil,  in  his  aEoeid,  shews  that 
aEneas  svas  called  into  their  country  by 
the  express  order  of  the  gods;  that  he  was 
made  a king  of  it,  by  the  will  of  heaven. 
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ami  by  all  the  human  rights  that  could  be ; 
that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  kings  from  him  to  Romulus;  that  his 
heirs  were  foreign  there  forever;  ami  that 
the  Romans,  under  them,  were  to  obtain 
the  monarchy  of  the  world.  It  appears 
from  Virgil,  and  the  other  Roman  writers, 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  of  the  royal  race, 
and  that  Augustus  was  his  sole  heir.  The 
natural  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  Roman  people,  in  and 
through  this  race,  terminating  in  Augustus, 
the  Romans,  if  they  would  obey  the  gods, 
and  be  masters  of  the  world,  were  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  new  e>iablishinent  under 
that  prince.  As  odd  a scheme  as  this  may 
seem  now,  it  is  scarce  so  add  as  that  of 
some  people  among  us,  who  persuaded 
themselves,  that  an  absolute  obedience  was 
owing  to  our  kings,  on  their  supposed  de- 
scent from  some  unknown  patriarch : and 
yet  that  had  its  effects  with  many,  about  a 
century  ago ; and  seems  not  to  have  quite 
lost  all  its  influence,  even  in  our  remem- 
brance. However  that  be,  I think  it  ap- 
pears plain  enough,  that  the  two  great 
points  aimed  at  hy  Virgil  in  his  .Eneid, 
were  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets, 
and  to  support  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  family  of  the  Cxsars.  That 
poem  therefore  may  very  well  he  consi- 
dered as  a religious  and  political  work,  or 
rather  (as  the  vulgar  religion  with  them 
was  scarce  any  thing  more  than  an  engine 
of  state)  it  may  fairly  enough  he  consider- 
ed as  a work  merely  political,  if  this  was 
the  case,  Virgil  was  not  so  highly  encou- 
raged by  Augustus  and  Mx'ceujs  for  no- 
thing. To  speak  a little  more  plainly: 
He  wrote  in  the  service  of  the  new  usur- 
pation on  the  state:  and  all  that  can  be 
offend  in  vindication  of  him,  in  this  light, 
is,  that  the  usurper  lie  wrote  tor,  was 
grown  a tame  one ; and  that  the  temper 
and  oent  of  their  constitution,  at  that  time, 
was  such,  that  the  reins  of  government 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  person  or  another ; and  might  proba- 
bly, 011  any  new  revolution,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  less  mild  and 
indulgent  than  Augustus  was,  at  the  time 
when  Virgil  wrote  this  poem  in  Ins  ser- 
vice. But  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
reasons  for  writing  it,  the  poctn  itself  has 
been  highly  appiaudeddn  all  ages,  from  its 
first  appearance  to  this  day;  and  though 
left  unfinished  by  its  author,  lias  been  al- 
ways reckoned  as  much  superior  to  all  the 


other  epic  poems  among  the  Romans,  as 
Homer’s  is  among  the  Creeks. 

Spence. 

(f  48.  Observations  on  the  .Eneid,  and 
„ the  Author’s  Genius. 

It  preserves  more  to  us  of  the  religion 
or  the  Romans,  than  all  the  other  Latin 
poets  (excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together: 
and  gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances  of 
their  deities,  as  strongly  as  if  wc  had  so 
many  pictures  of  them  preserved  to  us, 
done  by  some  of  the  best  hands  in  the 
Augustan  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
commended  by  some  of  the  ancients  them- 
selves, for  the  strength  of  Ids  imagination 
as  to  this  particular,  though  in  general  that 
is  not  his  characier,  so  much  as  exactness. 
He  was  certainly  the  most  correct  poet 
even  of  his  time;  in  which  all  false 
thoughts  and  idle  ornaments  in  writing 
were  discouraged:  and  it  is  as  certain, 
that  there  is  hut  little  of  Invention  in  his 
atjieid ; much  less,  I believe,  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined.  Almost  all  the  little 
facts  in  it  are  built  on  history;  and  even 
as  to  the  particular  lines,  no  one  perhaps 
ever  borrowed  more  from  the  pools  that 
preceded  him,  than  1 c did.  tie  goes  so 
far  back  as  to  old  Ennius : and  nltcirin- 
sens  whole  verses  from  him,  and  some 
other  of  their  earliest  writers.  The  obso- 
leteness of  their  style,  did  not  hinder  him 
much  in  this:  for  he  was  a particular 
lover  or  their  old  language;  and  no  doubt 
inserted  many  more  antiquated  words  in 
Ids  poem:  than  wc  can  discover  at  present. 
Judgment  is  his  distinguishing  character; 
and  ids  great  excellence  consisted  in  chus- 
ing  and  ranging  things  aright.  Whatever 
he  borrowed,  lie  had  the  skill  of  nuking 
his  own,  by  weaving  it  so  well  into  his 
work,  that  it  looks  all  of  a piece ; even 
those  parts  of  his  poems,  where  this  may 
he  most  practised,  resembling  a fine  piece 
of  Mosaic,  in  which  all  the  parts,  though 
of  such  diflerent  marbles,  unite  together; 
and  the  various  shades  and  colours  arc  so 
artfully  disposed  as  to  melt  oil'  insetisibly 
into  one  another. 

One  ol  the  greatest  beauties  in  Virgil’s 
private  character  was,  his  modesty  and 
good  nature.  He  was  apt  to  think  hum- 
bly ol  hiiusell,  and  handsomely  ol  others: 
and  was  ready  to  shew  liis  love  of  merit, 
even  where  it  might  seem  to  clash  with 
his  own.  lie  was  the  lirst  who  recom- 
mended Horace  to  Maecenas.  Ibid. 
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ft  49.  Of  Horace. 

Horace  was  the  fittest  man  in  the  world 
for  a court  where  wit  was  so  particularly 
encouraged.  No  tnan  seems  to  have  had 
more,  and  all  of  the  gentcclest  sort ; or  to 
liarc  hct'it better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  made 
him  still  the  more  agreeable  to  Maiccnas  : 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  Minister  grew  up  to  so  high 
a degree  of  friendship,  as  is  very  uncom- 
mon between  a first  Minister  and  a poet; 
and  which  had  |>ossibly  such  an  effect  on 
the  latter,  as  one  shall  scarce  ever  hear  of 
between  any  two  friends,  the  most  on  a 
level : Cor  there  is  some  room  to  conjecture, 
that  he  hastened  himsell  out  of  this  world 
to  accompany  his  great  friend  in  the  next. 
Horace  has  been  most  generally  celebrated 
for  bis  lyric  poems ; in  which  he  far  ex- 
celled all  the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps 
was  no  unworthy  rival  of  several  of  the 
Creel ; which  seems  to  have  been  the 
height  of  his  ambition.  His  next  point  of 
merit,  as  it  has  been  usually  reckoned,  was 
bis  refining  satire:  and  bringing  it  from 
the  coarseness  and  harshness  of  Lucilius  to 
that  genteel,  easy  manner,  which  he,  and 
perhaps  nobody  but  he  and  one  person 
more  in  all  the  ages'siuce,  has  ever  posses- 
sed. I do  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
the  ancients  says  any  thing  of  his  epistles: 
and  this  has  made  me  sometimes  imagine, 
that  his  epistles  and  satires  might  origi- 
nally have  passed  under  one  and  the  same 
name:  perhaps  that  of  Sermons.  They 
are  generally  written  in  a style  approach- 
ing to  that  of  conversation;  and  are  so 
much  alike,  that  several  of  the  satires 
tnighi  just  as  well  be  called  epistles,  as  se- 
veral of  his  epistles  have  the  spirit  of  satire 
in  them.  This  latter  part  of  his  works, 
by  whatever  name  you  please  to  call  them 
(whether  satires  and  epistles,  or  discourses 
inverse  on  moral  and  familiar  subjects) 
is  what,  I must  own,  I love  much  better 
even  than  the  lyric  part  of  his  works.  It 
is  in  these  that  he  shews  that  talent  for 
criticism,  in  which  he  so  very  much  ex- 
celled; especially  in  his  long  cspistic  to  Au- 
gustus ; and  that  other  to  the  Piso's,  com- 
monly called  his  An  of  I’oetry.  They 
abound  in  strokes  which  shew  his  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  that  pleas- 
ing way  he  had  of  teaching  philosophy,  of 
laughing  away  vice,  and  insinuating  virtue, 
into  the  minds  of  bis  readers.  They  may 


serve,  as  much  as  almost  any  writings  can, 
to  make  men  wiser  and  better ; for  he  has 
the  most  agreeable  svay  of  preaching  that 
ever  was-  ■ He  was,  in  general,  an  honest 
good  man  himself;  at  least  he  does  not 
stem  to  have  had  any  one  ill-natured  vice 
about  him.  Other  poets  we  admire;  but 
there  is  not  any  of  rhe  ancient  poets  that  l 
could  wish  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
so  much  as  Horace.  One  cannot  be  very 
conversant  with  bis  writings,  without  hav- 
ing a friendship  for  the  man ; and  longing 
to  have  just  such  another  as  he  was  for 
one’s  friend.  Spence. 

f)  50.  Of  Tibvs.lv*,  PnoritTics, 
and  Ovid. 

In  that  happy  age,  and  in  the  same 
court,  flourished  Tibullus.  He  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  mentions 
him  in  a kind  and  friendly  manner,  both 
in  his  Odes  and  in  his  Epistles.  1 ibuilus 
is  evidently  the  most  exact  and  most  beau- 
tiful writer  of  love  verses  among  ibclto- 
maus,  and  was  esteemsd  so  by  their  best 
judges ; though  there  were  some,  it  seems, 
even  in  their  better  ages  of  writing  and 
judging,  who  preferred  Propertius  to  him. 
Tibullus’s  talent  seems  to  have  been  only 
for  elegiac  verse:  at  least  his  compliment 
on  Messala  (which  is  his  only  poem  out  of 
it)  shews,  1 think,  too  plainly  that  he  was 
neither  designed  forheroic  verse,  not  pane- 
gyric. Elegance  is  as  much  his  distin- 
guishing character,  among  the  elegiac 
writers  of  this  age,  as  it  is  Terence  s 
among  the  comic  writers  of  the  former; 
and  il  bis  subject  will  never  let  him  be  sub- 
lime, bis  judgment  at  least  always  keeps 
hint  from  being  faulty.  His  rival  and  co- 
irinporary,  Propertius,  seems  to  have  set 
himself  too  many  different  models,  to  copy 
either  of  them  so  well  as  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  In  one  place,  he  calls 
himself  the  Roman  Callimachus ; in  an- 
other, he  talks  of  rivalling  Philetas : aim 
he  is  said  to  have  studied  Minmermus,  and 
some  oilier  of  the  Creek  lyric  writers, 
with  the  same  view.  You  may  see  by  this, 
and  (he  practice  of  all  their  poets  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  was  the  constant  method  of  the 
Romans  (whenever  they  endeavoured  to 
excel)  to  set  some  great  Greek  pattern  or 
other  before  them.  Propertius,  perhaps, 
might  have  succeeded  better,  had  he  freed 
on  any  oik:  of  these ; and  not  endeavoured 
to  improve  by  all  of  them  indifferently-— 
Ovid  makes  up  die  triumvirate  of  the  ele- 
giac 
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giac  writers  of  this  age;  and  is  more  loose 
and  incorrect  thaneitherof  the  other.  As 
Propertius  followed  too  many  masters. 
Ovid  endeavoured  to  shine  in  too  many 
different  kinds  ol  writing  at  the  same  time. 
Besides,  lie  had  a redundant  genius  ; and 
almost  always  chose  rather  to  indulge, 
than  to  give  any  restraint  to  it.  If  one 
was  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  different 
merits  of  his  several  works,  one  should 
not  perhaps  be  much  beside  th«  truth,  in 
saying,  that  he  excels  most  in  his  Fasti ; 
then  perhaps  in  his  love-verses : next  in 
his  heroic  epistles : and  lastly  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses. As  for  the  verses  he  wrote 
aftCT  his  misfortunes,  he  has  quite  lost  his 
spirit  in  them  ; and  though  you  may  dis- 
cover some  difference  in  his  manner  after 
his  banishment  came  to  sit  a little 
lighter  on  him,  his  genius  never  shines 
out  fairly  after  that  fatal  stroke.  His  very 
love  of  being  witty  bad  forsaken  him ; 
though  before  it  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  when  it  was  least  becoming,  to- 
wards his  old  age:  for  his  Metamorpho- 
ses (which  was  the  last  poem  he  wrote  at 
Rome,  ami  which  indeed  was  not  quite 
finished  when  he  was  sent  into  banish- 
ment} has  more  instances  of  false  wit  in 
it,  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings 
put  together.  One  of  the  things  I have 
heard  him  most  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece, 
is  his  transitions  from  one  story  to  another. 
The  ancients  thought  differently  of  this 
point ; and  Quinctilian,  where  he  is 
spcjkiugoT  them,  endeavours  rather  to  ex- 
cuse than  tu  commend  him  on  that  head. 
We  have  a consUlcral-le  loss  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  Fasti ; and  in  his  Medea,  which 
is  much  cunuuended.  Dramatic  poctrv 
seems  not  to  have  flourished,  in  proportion 
to  the  other  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the  Au- 
gustan age.  \Vc  scarce  hear  any  thing  of 
the  comic  poets  of  that  timet  and  if  tra- 
gedy had  been  much  cultivated  then,  the 
Roman  writers  would  certainly  produce 
some  names  from  it,  to  oppose  to  the 
Creeks,  without  going  so  far  back  as  to 
those  of  Actius  and  Pacuvius.  Indeed 
their  own  critics,  in  speaking  of  the  dra- 
matic writings  of  this  age,  boast  rather  of 
single  pieces,  than  of  authors:  am!  the 
two  particular  tragedies,  which  they  talk 
of  in  the  highest  strain,  are  the  Medea  of 
of  Ovid,  and  Varius's  Thyestrs.  How- 
ever, if  it  was  not  tltc  age  for  plays,  it  was 
certainly  the  age  in  which  almost  all  the 
other  kinds  of  poetry  were  in  their  greatest 
excellence  at  Rome.  Sjitnu. 


fl  51.  Of  PttXOKUS. 

Under  this  period  of  the  best  writing,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  insert  Phacdrus.  For 
though  he  published  after  the  good  man- 
ner of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  de- 
cline, he  nourished  and  formed  his  style  un- 
der Augustus  : and  his  book,  though  it  did 
not  appear  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  de- 
serves on  all  accounts,  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  works  of  the  Augustan  age, 
Fabulx'  aCsopea.-,  was  probably  the  title 
which  he  gave  his  fables.  He  professedly 
follows  Asop  in  them  : and  declares,  that 
he  keeps  to  his  manner,  even  where  the  sub- 
ject is  of  his  own  invention.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  Asop's  way  of  telling  stories 
was  very  short  and  plain  : for  the  distin- 
guishing beauty  of  Phxdrus’s  fables  is, 
their  conciseness  and  simplicity.  1 he  taste 
was  so  much  fallen,  at  die  time  when  he 
published  them,  that  both  these  were  ob- 
jected to  him  as  faults.  Me  used  those  cri- 
tics as  they  deserved.  He  tells  a long,  tedi- 
ous story'  to  those  who  objected  against  the 
conciseness  of  his  style ; and  answers  some 
others,  who  condemned  the  plainness  ol  it, 
with  a run  of  bombast  verses,  that  have  a 
great  many  noisy  elevated  words  in  them, 
without  any  sense  at  the  bottom.  Ibid. 

fi  52.  0/Makiuus. 

Manilius  can  scarce  be  allowed  a place 
in  this  list  ol  the  Augustan  poets ; his  poetry 
is  inferior  to  a great  many  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  have  wrote  in  these  lower  ages, 
so  long  since  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  a liv- 
ing language.  There  is  at  least,  1 believe, 
no  instance  in  any' one  poet  or  the  flourish- 
ing ages,  of  such  language,  ol  such  versi- 
fication, as  we  meet  with  in  Manilius; 
and  there  is  not  any  one  ancient  writer  that 
speaks  one  word  of  any  such  poet  about 
those  times.  1 doubt  not  there  were  bad 
poets  enosigh  in  the  Augustan  age  ; but  I 
question  whether  Manilius  tuaydesers'c  the 
honour  of  being  reckoned  even  among  the 
bad  poets  of  that  time.  What  must  be 
said,  tlicn,  to  the  many  passages  in  die 
poem,  which  relate  to  the  limes  in  which 
the  author  lived,  and  which  all  have  a re- 
gard to  the  Augustan  agt  ?'  If  the  w hole 
be  not  a modern  forgery,  "1  do  not  see  how 
one  can  deny  his  being  of  that  age  ; and  if 
it  be  a modern  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky 
that  it  should  agree  so  exactly,  in  so  many 
little  particulars,  with  the  ancient  globe  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  Faxuese  palace.  Al- 
low mg 
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lowing  Vanillin's  poem  lo  pass  for  wliat 
ii  pretends  In  In.  (here  is  mulling  remains 
in  ns  of  ilie  poetical  works  of  this  Atigus- 
ijii  age,  hesi.ns  svl.ai  1 lave  mentioned: 
i cant  the  garden  poem  of  Columella ; 
the  little  hunting  piece  ol  (.ratios;  and, 
perhaps,  an  elegy  o.-  two  of  Callu  . 

Spin ee. 

(i  53.  Of  the  Poets  whose  tl'oris  have  not 
come  down  to  us. 

These  are  but  small  remains  for  an  age 
in  which  poetry  ssas  so  well  cultivated  and 
followed  hy  very  great  numbers,  taking  the 
gooel  and  the  bad  together.  It  is  probable, 
most  of  the  best  have  come  down  to  us. 
As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of  the  ele- 
gies of  Capella  and  Moiitanus;  that  Pro- 
culm  imitated  Callimachus;  and  Rufus, 
Pindar:  lls.it  Foiitaiius  wrote  a sort  of 
piscatory  eclogues;  and  Macer,  a poem  on 
the  nature  ol  birds,  beasts,  and  plants. 
’1  hat  the  same  Macer,  and  Kabirinus,  and 
kfaisus,  and  I’outicus,  and  Pedo  Albino- 
V.UHI  , and  s'everal  others,  were  epic  writ- 
ers in  that  time  ( w hich,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  bavc  signified  little  more,  titan  that 
they  wrote  in  hexameter  verse):  that 
Tundanius  was  the  best  comic  poet  then, 
and  Melissus  no  bad  one:  that  Varius  was 
the  most  esteemed  for  epic  poetry,  helote 
the  /tneid  appeared ; and  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  for  tragedy  alts  ays:  that  Pollio 
/besides  his  othet  excellences  at  the  bar, 
in  the  camp,  ami  in  a flairs  of  state)  is 
much  Commended  for  tiagedy;  and  Va- 
ritis,  either  lor  tragedy  or  i pic  poetry;  lor 
it  does  not  quite  appear  which  ol  the  two 
he  wrote.  These  last  arc  great  names; 
but  there-mnain  some  of  still  higher  dig- 
nity, who  arc,  or  at  least  desired  to  be 
thought  poets  in  that  t^ime.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  Augustus’s  tcigli,  his  first 
minister  for  Lome  affairs,  Mreccnas;  and 
in  the  latter  part,  his  grandson  Cermani- 
cus,  were  of  this  number.  Gertnanicus  in 
particular  translated  Aratus;  and  there 
are  some  ( I do  not  well  know  on  what 
grounds)  who  pretend  lo  have  met  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  translation.  The 
cinpcrov  himself  seems  lo  have  been  both 
a good  critic,  and  a good  author.  He 
wrote  chiefly  in  prose;  but  some  things  iu 
verse  too;  and  particularly  good  part  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Ajax. 

It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  encourage- 
ments, and  so  great  examples,  that  pociry 
should  arise  to  a higher  pitch  than  it  had 
ever  done  among  the  Romans.  They  had 
been  gradually  improving  it  fur  above 


two  centuries ; and  in  Augustus  found  i 
prince,  whose  own  inclinations,  the  tern, 
per  of  whose  reign,  and  whose  very  poli- 
tics, led  him  to  nurse  all  the  arts ; and  po- 
etry, in  a more  particular  manner.  The 
wonder  is,  when  they  had  got  so  far  to- 
ward perfection,  that  they  should  fall  as  it 
were  all  at  once : and  from  their  greatest 
purity  and  simplicity,  'should  degenerate 
so  immediately  into  a lower  and  more  af- 
fected manner  of  writing,  than  had  beta 
ever  known  among  them.  Ibid. 

(131.  Of  the  Fall  of  Poetry  among  the 
Homans. 

There  arc  some  who  assert,  that  the 
great  age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  I have 
been  speaking  of,  began  to  decline  a little 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  Augustus’s  reign. 
It  certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tiberius ; 
and  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  it  was  wholly  changed  under  Caligula, 
Hence  therefore  we  may  date  the  tlurd 
age,  or  the  fall  of  the  Roman  poetry. 
Augustus,  whatever  his  natural  temper 
was,  put  on  at  least  a mildness,  that  gave 
a calm  to  the  state  during  his  time:  the 
succeeding  emperors  flung  off  the  mask; 
and  not  only  were,  but  openly  appeared  to 
be,  rather  monsters  than  men.  We  ne<d 
not  go  to  their  historians  for  proofs  of  their 
prodigious  vilcness : it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion the  bare  names  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero.  Under  such  beads,  every  thing  that 
was  good  run  lo  ruin.  All  discipline  in 
war,  all  domestic  virtues,  the  very  love  of 
liberty,  and  all  the  taste  for  sound  elo- 
quence and  good  poetry,  sunk  gradually: 
and  faded  away,  as  they  had  nourished, 
together.  Instead  of  the  sensible,  chaste, 
and  manly  svay  of  writing,  that  bad  been 
in  use  in  the  former  age,  there  now  rose 
up  a desire  of  writing  smartly,  and  an  af- 
fectation of  shiniug  in  every  tiling  they 
said.  A certain  prcttincss  and  glitter, 
and  luxuriance  of  ornaments,  was  what 
distinguished  their  most  applauded  writers 
in  prose  ; and  their  jwetry  was  quite  lost 
in  high  flights  and  obscurity.  Seneca,  the 
favourite  prose  writer  of  those  times;  and 
Petronius  Arbiter,  so  great  a favourite 
with  many  ol  our  own;  afford  loo  many 
proofs  of  this.  As  to  the  prose  in  Nero’s 
time:  and  as  to  the  poets,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  (hat  they  had  then  Lucan  and  Per- 
sius,  instead  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Ibid. 

f 55.  Of  Lucas. 

Pei sius  ami  l.ucan,  who  were  the  most 
celebrated  poets  under  die  reign  of  Nero, 
may  very  .well  serve  for  examples  of  the 

faults 
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fruits  I just  mentioned,  one  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  (he  other  of  the  obscure  style, 
then  in  fashion.  Lucan's  manner  in  ge- 
neral runs  too  much  into  fustian  and  bom- 
bast. His  muse  was  a kind  of  dropsy,  and 
looks  like  the  soldier  described  in  his  own 
Pharsalia,  who  in  passing  the  desert  sands 
of  Africa,  was  bit  by  a serpent,  and 
swelled  to  such  an  immoderate  size,  “ that 
be  was  lost  (as  he  expresses  it)  in  the  tu- 
mours of  his  own  body"  Some  critics 
have  been  in  too  great  haste  to  make 
Quinctilian  say  some  good  things  of 
Lucan,  which  he  never  meant  to  do. 
What  this  poet  has  been  admired  for, 
and  what  he  will  ever  deserve  to  he 
admired  for,  are  tlie  several  philosophical 
passages  that  abound  in  his  works ; and 
his  generous  sentiments,  particularly  on  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
In  his  calm  hours,  he  is  very  wise;  but  he 
is  often  in  his  rants,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  lie  is  got  into  a battle,  or  a storm 
at  sea  ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  on 
those  occasions,  it  is  not  so  much  a vio- 
lence of  rage,  as  a madness  of  alienation, 
that  appears  most  strongly  in  him.  To  give 
a few  instances  of  it,  out  of  many:  In  the 
very  beginning  of  Lucan's  storm,  when 
Caesar  ventured  to  cross  the  sea  in  so  small  a 
vessel : “ the  fixt  stars  themselves  seem  to 
be  put  in  motion.'’  Then  “ the  waves  rise 
over  the  mountains,  and  carry  away  the 
tops  of  them."  Their  next  step  is  to  hea- 
ven ; where  they  catch  the  rain  “ in  the 
clouds I suppose,  to  increase  their  force. 
The  sea  opens  in  several  places,  and  leaves 
its  bottom  dry  land.  All  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  are  shaken ; and  nature  is 
afraid  of  a second  chaos.  His  little  skill-, 
in  the  mean  time,  sometimes  cuts  along 
the  clouds  with  her  sails;  and  sometimes 
seems  in  danger  or  being  stranded  on  the 
sands  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  must 
inevitably  have  been  lost,  had  not  the 
storm  (by  good  fortune)  been  so  strong 
from  every  quarter,  that  she  did  not 
know  on  which  side  to  bulge  first. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  wc  are 
told,  that  all  the  soldiers  were  incapable 
of  any  fear  for  themselves,  because  they 
were  wholly  taken  up  with  their  concent 
lor  the  danger  which  threatened  Potnpey 
and  the  commonwealth.  On  ibis  great 
occasion,  the  hills  about  them,  according 
to  his  account,  seem  to  be  more  afraid  than 
the  men ; for  some  or  the  mountains  looked 
ai  if  they  would  thnist  their  heads  into  the 
clouds ; and  others,  as  if  they  wanted  to  bide 
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themselves  under  the  vallics  at  their  feet. 
And  these  disturbances  innature  Were  uni- 
versal : for  that  day,  every  single  Roman, 
in  whatever  part  ui  the  world  lie  was,  felt 
a strange  gloom  spread  all  over  his  mind, 
on  a sudden;  and  was  ready  to  cry,  though 
be  did  not  know  vvhy  or  wherefore. 

• Spence. 

j)  56.  ins  Description  of  the  Sea-Jigtil  ojf 
Marseilles. 

The  sea-fight  ofT  Marseilles,  is  a thing 
that  might  divert  one.  full  as  well  as  Eras- 
mus’s Naufragimn  Jocnlare;  and  vvlut 
is  still  stranger,  the  poet  dmses  to  be  most 
diverting  in  the  wounds  he  gives  the  poor 
soldier.  The  first  person  killed  in  it  is 
pierced  at  the  same  instant  by  two  spears; 
one  in  his  back,  and  the  other  in  his  breast; 
so  nicely,  that  both  their  points  meet  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  his  body.  They 
each,  I suppose,  had  a right  to  kill  him; 
and  his  soul  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
which  it  should  obey.  At  last,  it  com- 
pounds the  matter ; drives  out  each  of  the 
spears  before  it,  at  the  same  instant ; and 
whips  out  of  his  body,  half  at  one  wound, 
and  halfat  the  other. — A little  after  this,  • 
there  is  an  honest  (’.reek,  who  has  his  right 
band  cut  oif,  and  fights  on  with  his  left, 
till  be  can  leap  into  the  sea  in  recover  the 
former;  but  there  (as  misfortunes  sgjdom 
come  single)  he  has  his  left  arm  cltopt  off 
loo:  after  which,  like  the  hero  in  one  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  he  lights  on  with  the 
trunk  of  bis  body,  and  performs  actions 
greater  than  any  Witbertngton  that  ever 
was. — When  the  battle  grows  warmer, 
there  are  many  who  have  the  same  misfor- 
tune with  this  Greek.  In  endeavouring  to 
climb  up  the  enemies  ships,  several  have 
their  anus  struck  olfr  fall  into  the  sea; 
leave  their  hands  behind  them!  Some  uf 
these  swimming  combatants  encounter  their 
enemies  in  the  water;  some  supply  their 
friends  ships  with  arms ; some,  that  had  no 
arms,  entangle  themselves  with  their  ene- 
mies; cling  to  them,  and  sink  together  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  others  stick  their 
bodies  against  the  beaks  of  their  enemies 
ships : and  scarce  a man  of  them  flung 
away  the  use  of  his  carcase,  even  when 
he  should  be  Head. 

But  among  all  the  contrivances  of  (lice 
osthuniuiis  warriors,  the  thing  most  to 
e admired,  is  the  sagacity  of  the  great 
Tyrrhenus.  Tyrrhene)  was  standing  at 
the  head  of  one  nl  the  vessels,  when  a ball 
uriead,  Hung  by  an  artful  slinger,  struck 
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out  both  his  eyes.  The  violent  dash  of 
the  blow,  and  the  deep  darbies*  that  was 
spread  over  him  all  at  once,  made  him  at 
lust  conclude  that  he  was  dead  : but  when 
he  had  recovered  his  scutes  a little,  and 
found  he  could  advance  one  foot  before 
the  other,  he  desired  his  fallow  soldiers  to 
' plant  him  just  as  they  plant  their  Bailistx : 
he  hopes  he  can  still  light  as  w'ell  as  a ma- 
chine : and  seems  mightily  pleased  to  think 
how  he  shall  cheat  the  enemy,  who  will 
Hmg  away  darts  at  him,  that  might  have 
killed  people  who  were  alive. 

Such  strange  things  as  these,  make  me 
always  wonder  the  more,  how  Lucan  can 
be  so  wise  as  he  is  in  some  parts  of  bis 
poem.  Indeed  his  sentences  are  more  so- 
lid than  one  could  otherwise  expect  from 
so  young  a writer,  had  be  wanted  such  an 
uncle  as  Seneca,  and  such  a master  as  Cor- 
ttutus.  The  swellings  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  poem  may  be  partly  accounted  for, 
perhaps,  from  his  being  born  in  Spain, 
and  in  tliat  part  of  it  which  svas  the  far- 
thest removed  from  Greece  and  Rome ; 
nay,  of  that  very  city,  which  is  marked 
by  Cicero  as  particularly  overrun  svith  a 
bad  taste.  After  all,  what  I most  dislike 
him  for,  is  a blot  in  his  moral  character, 
lie  was  at  first  pretty  high  in  the  favour 
of  Nero.  On  the  discovery  of  his  being 
concerned  In  a plot  against  him,  this  phi- 
losopher (who  had  written  so  much,  and  so 
gallantly,  about  the  pleasure  of  dying)  be- 
haved himself  in  the  most  despicable  man- 
lier. He  ruined  his  mvn  mother  as  guilty 
of  the  conspiracy,  in  hopes  of  saving  him- 
self. After  this,  he  added  several  of  his 
friends  to  his  former  confession;  and  thus 
Continued  labouring  for  a pardon,  by  mak- 
ing sacrifices  to  the  tyrant  or  such  lives,  as 
any  one,  much  less  of  a philosopher  than 
he  seems  to  have  been,  ought  to  think 
dearer  than  their  own.  All  this  baseness 
was  of  no  use  to  him;  for  in  theend,  Nero 
ordered  him  to  execution  too.  His  veins 
were  opened  : and  the  last  words  lie  spoke, 
w ere  some  verses  of  his  own.  Sptnce. 

(f  57.  Of  Pinstus. 

Persius  is  said  to  have  been  Lucan’s 
school- fallow  under  Cumulus:  and,  like 
him,  was  bred  up  more  a philosopher  lhau 
a poet.  He  has  the  character  uf  a good 
nun;  but  scarce  deserves  that  of  a good 
writer,  in  any  other  than  the  moral  sense 
of  the  word,  for  bis  writings  are  very  vir- 
tuous; but  not  very  poetical.  His  great 


fault  is  obscurity.  Seseral  have  endea- 
voured to  excuse  or  palliate  this  fault  in 
him,  from  the  danger  of  the  times  he  lived 
in;  and  the  necessity  a satirist  then  lay  un- 
der, of  writing  so,  for  his  own  security. 
This  may  hold  as  to  some  passages  in  him; 
but  to  say  the  truth,  he  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  and  love  to  obscurity  in  himself: 
for  it  is  not  only  to  be  found  wliere  he  may 
speak  of  the  emperor  or  the  state;  but  in 
the  general  course  of  his  satires.  So  that 
in  my  conscience,  I must  give  him  up  for 
an  obscure  writer;  as  I should  Lucan  for 
a tumid  and  swelling  one. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  under  Nero. 
The  three  emperors  after  him  were  made 
in  an  hurry,  and  had  short  tumultuous 
reigns.  Then  the  Flavian  family  came  in. 
Vespasian,  the  first  emperor  of  that  line, 
endeavoured  to  recover  something  of  the 
good  taste  that  had  formerly  flourished  in 
Rome;  bis  son  Titus,  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, in  his  short  reign,  encouraged  poetry 
by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  liberali- 
ties; and  even  Domitian  loved  to  be 
thought  a patron  of  llte  muses.  After  him, 
there  was  a succession  of  good  emperors, 
from  Nerva  to  the  Antonines.  And  this 
extraordinary  good  fortune  (for  indeed,  if 
one  considers  the  general  run  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  it  would  have  been  such, 
to  have  had  any  two  good  ones  only  toge- 
ther) gave  a new  spirit  to  the  arts,  that 
had  long  been  in  so  languishing  a condi- 
tion, and  made  poetry  revive,  and  raise  up 
its  head  again,  once  more  among  them.’ 
Not  that  there  were  very  good  tsoets  even 
now : but  they  were  better,  at  least,  than 
they  had  been  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Ibid. 

(158.  Of  St  lius , Statius,  end  Va- 
lerius Flaccus. 

This  period  produced  three  epic  poets, 
whose  works  remain  to  us;  Silius,  Statius, 
and  V’aierius  Flaccus,  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened  at  the  high  flight  of  Lu- 
can, keeps  almost  always  on  the  ground, 
aud  scarce  once  attempts  to  soar  through- 
out his  whole  work.  It  is  plain,  however, 
though  it  is  low ; and  il  he  has  but  little 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  lie  is  free  at  least 
from  the  affectation,  and  obscurity,  and 
bombast,  which  prevailed  so  much  among 
his  immediate  predecessors.  Silius  svas  ho- 
noured with  the  consulate ; and  lived  to 
see  his  son  in  the  same  high  oliice.  He 
was  a great  lover  and  collector  or  pictures 
and  statues;  some  of  which  he  worshipped ; 

especially 
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especially  one  he  had  of  Virgil.  He  used 
to  offer  sacrifices  too  at  his  tomb  near  Na- 
ples. It  is  a pity  that  he  could  not  get 
more  of  his  spirit  in  his  writings:  for  he 
had  scarce  enough  to  make  Ids  offerings 
acceptable  to  the  genius  of  that  great  poet. 

■ — Statius  had  more  of  spirit,  with  a less 
share  of  prudence : for  his  Thebaid  is  cer- 
tainly ill-conducted,  and  scarcely  well 
written.  By  the  little  we  have  of  his  Achil- 
leid,  that  would  probably  have  been  a much 
better  poem,  at  least  as  to  the  writing  part, 
had  he  lived  to  finish  it.  As  it  is,  his  de- 
scription of  Achilles's  behavioural  the  feast 
which  Lvcomedes  makes  for  the  Grecian 
ambassadors,  and  some  other  parts  of  it, 
read  more  pleasingly  to  me  than  any  part 
of  the  Thebaid.  1 cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  passage  quoted  so  often  from  Juve- 
nal, as  an  encomium  on  Statius,  was  meant 
as  a satire  on  him.  Martial  seems  to  strike 
at  him  too,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Sabcllus.  As  he  did  not  finish  his  Achil- 
leid,  he  may  deserve  more  reputation  per- 
haps as  a miscellaneous  than  as  an  epic 
writer;  for  though  the  odes  and  the  other 
copies  of  verses  in  his  Sylvx  are  not  with- 
out their  faults,  they  arc  not  so  faulty  as 
his  Thebaid.  The  chief  faults  of  Statius, 
in  his  Sylvx  and  Thebaid,  are  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  very  different  causes  : the 
former,  from  their  having  been  written  in- 
correctly and  in  a great  deal  of  haste ; and 
the  other,  from  its  being  over  corrected 
and  hard.  Perhaps  his  greatest  fault  of  all 
or  rather  the  greatest  sign  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment, is  his  admiring  Lucan  so  extrava- 
gantly as  he  does.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
poetry  run  more  lineally  in  Statius's  fa- 
mily, than  perhaps  in  any  other.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  his  father;  wiio  had  been 
an  eminent  poet  in  his  time,  and  lived  to 
tee  his  son  obtain  the  laurel-crown  at  the 
Alban  games : as  lie  had  formerly  done 
himself. — Valerius  Fiaccus  wrote  a little 
before  Statius.  He  died  young,  and  left 
his  poem  unfinished.  We  have  but  seven 
books  of  his  Argonautics,  and  part  of  the 
eighth,  in  which  the  Argonauts  are  left  on 
the  sea,  in  their  return  homewards.  Se- 
veral of  the  modern  critics,  who  have  been 
some  way  or  other  concerned  in  publishing 
Fhccus's  works,  make  no  scruple  of  plac- 
ing him  next  to  Virgil,  of  all  tite  Roman 
epic  poets ; and  I own  1 am  a good  deal 
inclined  to  be  seriously  of  their  opinion  : 
fur  he  seems  to  me  to  have  more  fire  than 
Silius,  and  to  be  more  correct  than  Statius ; 


and  as  for  Lucan,  I cannot  help  looking 
upon  him  as  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
imitates  Virgil’s  language  much  better 
than  Silius,  or  even  Statius;  and  his  plan, 
or  rather  his  story,  is  certainly  less  embar- 
rassed and  confused  than  the  Thebaid. 
Some  of  the  ancients  themselves  speak  of 
Fiaccus  with  a great  deal  of  respect;  and 
particularly  Quinctilian;  who  says  nothing 
at  all  of  Silius  or  Statitus ; unless  the  latter 
is  to  be  included  in  that  general  expression 
of  ‘ several  others,'  whom  he  leaves  to  be 
celebrated  by  posterity. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time, 
we  have  not  any  one  comedy,  and  only  ten 
tragedies  all  published  under  the  name  of 
Lucius  Annxus  Seneca.  They  are  proba- 
bly the  work  of  dilTcrent hands;  and  might 
be  a collection  of  ras'ourite  plays,  put  to- 
gether by  some  bad  grammarian , for  ei- 
ther the  Roman  tragedies  of  this  age  were 
very  indifferent,  or  these  are  not  their  best. 
They  have  been  attributed  to  authors  as 
far  distant  as  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  It  is  true,  the  person  who  is  so 
sitive  that  oucof  them  in  particular  must 
of  the  Augustan  age,  says  this  of  a piece 
that  he  seems  resolved  to  cry  up  at  all  rates: 
and  I believe  one  should  do  no  injury  to 
any  one  or  them,  in  supposing  them  all  to 
have  been  written  in  this  third  age,  under 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period 
there  are  none  whose  works  remain  to  us, 
except  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former 
flourished  under  Domitian;  and  the  latter 
undcrNerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  Sjicnct. 

f 59.  Of  Mautial. 

Martial  is  a dealer  only  in  a little  kind 
of  writing : for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what 
it  is  called  by  Dryden)  the  lowest  step  of 
poetry.  He  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill;  but  lie  diverts  himself  there,  inga- 
thering flowers  and  playing  with  insects, 
prettily  enough.  If  Martial  made  a new- 
year's  gift,  he  was  sure  to  send  a distich 
with  it:  if  a friend  died,  he  made  a few 
verses  to  put  on  his  tomb-stonc:  if  a sta- 
tue was  set  up,  they  came  to  him  for  an 
inscription.  These  were  the  common  of- 
fices or  his  muse.  If  he  struck  a fault  in 
life,  he  marked  it  down  in  a few  lines; 
and  if  lie  had  a mind  to  please  a friend,  or 
to  get  the  favour  of  the  great,  bis  style 
was  turned  to  panegyric  : and  these  were 
his  highest  employments.  He  was  how- 
ever, a good  writer  in  his  way ; and  there 

are 
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are  instances  even  of  bis  writing  with  Sonic 
dignity  on  higher  occasions.  Upence. 

|S  60.  Of Juvenal. 

Juvenal  began  to  write  after  all  I have 
mentioned;  and,  I do  not  know  by  what 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a greater  spirit 
of  |>oetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  scarce 
anything  of  the  gentility  of  Horace : yet 
lie  is  not  without  humour,  and  exceeds  all 
the  satirists  in  severity.  To  say  the  truth, 
he  (lashes  too  much  like  an  angry  execu- 
tioner; but  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
the  vices  then  in  fashion,  may  often  excuse 
some  degree  of  rage  in  him.  It  is  said  he 
did  not  write  till  lie  was  elderly;  and  after 
he  had  been  loo  much  used  to  declaiming. 
However,  his  satires  have  a great  deal  or 
spirit  in  them;  and  shew  a strong  hatred 
of  vice,  with  some  very  fine  and  high  sen- 
timents of  virtue.  They  arc  indeed  so 
animated,  that  I do  not  know  any  poem 
of  this  age,  which  one  can  read  with  near 
so  much  pleasure  as  his  satires. 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  last 
of  the  Roman  poets.  After  his  time, 'po- 
etry, continued  decaying  more  and  more, 
quite  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine; 
when  all  the  arts  were  so  far  lost  and  ex- 
tinguished among  the  Romans,  that  from 
that  time  they  tliemsi  Ives  may  very  well 
be  called  by  the  name  they  used  to  give 
to  all  the  world,  except  the  Greeks  ; for 
the  Romans  then  had  scarce  any  thing  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Barbarians. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  three  ages  of 
the  Roman  poetry,  that  can  carry  any 
weight  with  them  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature.  The  first  age,  from  the  first  Punic 
war  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  more  re- 
markable for  strength,  than  any  great  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  writing.  The  second 
age,  or  the  Augustin,  is  the  time  wlieu 
they  wrote  with  a due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  strength.  And  the  third,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  to  the  end  of 
Adrian's,  when  they  endeavoured  after 
beauty  more  than  strength ; when  they 
Inst  much  of  their  vigour,  and  run  too 
much  into  afllctation.  Their  poetry,  in 
its  youth,  w as  strong  and  nervous ; in  its 
middle  age,  it  was  manly  and  polite  ; in 
its  latter  days,  it  grew  tawdry  and  feeble; 
and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  decays  of  its 
former  beauty  and  strength,  in  false  orna- 
ments of  dress,  and  a borrowed  flush  on 
the  face;  which  did  not  so  much  render 
it  pleasing,  as  it  shewed  that  its  natural 
complexion  was  faded  and  lost.  Hud. 


(I  61.  Of  (he  lulroduclion,  bnpravtmtnl, 
and  Fall  of  the  Arts  at  Rente. 

The  city  of  Rome,  as  svell  as  its  inha- 
bitants, was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  un- 
adorned. Those  old  rough  soldiers  looked 
on  the  effeejs  of  the  politer  arts  as  things 
fit  only  for  an  effaminate  people ; as  loo 
apt  to  soften  and  unnerve  men ; and  to 
take  from  that  martial  temper  and  fero- 
city, which  they  encouraged  so  much  and 
so  universally  in  the  infancy  of  their  state. 
Their  houses  were  (what  the  name  they 
gave  them  signified  J only  a covering  for 
them,  and  a defence  against  bad  weather. 
These  sheds  of  theirs  were  more  like  the 
caves  of  wild  beasts,  than  the  habitations 
of  men;  and  were  rather  Hung  together 
as  chance  led  them,  than  formed  into  re- 
gular streets  and  openings  : their  walls 
were  half  mud,  and  their  roofs,  pieces  of 
wood  stuck  together ; nay,  even  this  was 
an  afier  improvement ; for  in  Romulus’s 
time,  their  houses  were  only  covered  with 
straw.  If  they  had  any  thing  that  was 
finer  than  ordinary,  that  was  chiefly  taken 
up  in  setting  off  the  temples  of  their  gods; 
and  when  these  began  to  be  furnished  with 
statues  (for  they  had  none  till  long  after 
Numa’s  time)  they  were  probably  more  lit 
to  give  terror  than  delight ; and  seemed 
rather  formed  so  as  to  be  horrible  enough 
to  strike  an  awe  into  those  who  worshipped 
them,  than  handsome  enough  to  invite  any 
one  to  look  upon  them  Tor  pleasure.  Their 
design,  1 suppose,  was  answerable  to  the 
materials  they  were  made  of;  and  if  their 
gods  were  of  earthen  ware,  they  were  rec- 
koned better  than  ordinary ; for  many  of 
them  were  chopt  out  of  svood.  One  of 
the  chief  ornaments  in  those  limes,  both 
of  the  temples  and  private  houses,  consisted 
in  their  ancient  trophies:  which  weit 
trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branches, 
and  so  formed  into  a rough  kind  of  posts. 
These  were  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had 
taken  in  war,  and  you  may  easily  perceive 
what  sort  ol  ornaments  these  posts  roust 
make,  when  half  dtcayed  by  time,  and 
hung  about  with  old  rusty  arms,  besmeared 
with  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Rome 
was  not  then  that  beautiful  Rome,  who* 
very  ruins  at  this  day  are  sought  alter  w i(h 
so  much  pleasure ; it  was  a tosvn,  w hich 
carried  an  air  of  terror  in  its  appearance; 
and  which  made  people  shudder,  when- 
ever they  first  emered  within  its  gates. 

. lt‘d. 
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$ 62.  The  Conditionof  Ike  Romani  in  Ike 
Second  Punic  Bar. 

Such  avis  the  state  of  this  imperial  city, 
when  itscitizeus  had  made  so  great  a pro- 
gress in  arms  as  to  have  completed  the 
better  part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  en- 
gage ill  a war  with  the  Carthaginians;  the 
strongest  power  then  Jiy  land,  and  the  ab- 
solute masters  by  sea.  The  Romans,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  do- 
minions. In.  the  second,  they  greatly  in- 
creased their  strength,  both  by  sea  and 
iJnd ; and  acquired  a taste  of  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  life,  with  whichtill  then  they 
had  been  totally  unacquainted.  For  though 
before  this  thev  were  masters  of  Sicily 
{which  in  the  old  Roman  geography  made 
a part  of  Greece]  and  of  several  cities  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Italy,  which  were  in- 
habited by  colonics  from  Creece,  and  were 
adorned  with  the  pictures,  and  statues  and 
oilier  works,  in  which  that  nation  delight- 
ed, and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  world  So 
much;  they  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
them  with  so  careless  an  eye,  that  they  had 
felt  little  or  nothing  of  their  beauty.  This 
insensibility  they  presers'ed  so  long,  either 
irom  the  grossness  of  their  minds,  or  per- 
haps from  their  superstition,  and  a dread 
of  reverencing  foreign  deities  as  much  as 
their  own ; or  (which  is  the  most  likely  of 
all]  out  of  mere  politics,  and  the  desire  of 
keeping  up  their  martial  spirit  and  natural 
roughness,  which  they  thought  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  the  Creciaus  would  be  but 
too  apt  to  destroy.  However  that  was, 
they  generally  preserved  themselves  from 
even  the  least  suspicion  of  taste  for  the  po- 
lite arts,  pretty  far  into  the  second  Punic 
war;  as  appears  by  the  behaviour  of  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  in  that  war,  even  after  the 
wales  were  turned  on  their  side.  Wl\en 
that  general  took  Tarcnium,  he  found  it 
lull  of  riches,  and  extremely  adorned  with 
pictures  and  statues.  Among  others,  there 
were  some  very  line  colossal  figures  of  the 
gods,  represented  as  fighting  against  the 
reKI  giants.  These  were  made  by  some 
of  the  roost  eminent  masters  in  Greece  ; 
andthejupiter,  not  improbably,  by  Lysip- 
pus. When  Fabius  was  disposing  of  the 
spoil,  be  ordered  the  money  and  plate  to 
be  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rome,  but  the 
statues  and  pictures  to  be  left  behind.  The 
sectetary  who  attended  him  in  his  survey, 
was  somewhat  struck  with  the  largeness 
anri  noble  air  of  the  figure,  just  mentioned  ; 
and  asked,  Vt  lietlicr  they  too  must  be  left 


with  the  rest?  »•  Yes,’’  replied  Fabius, 
“ leave  their  angry  gods  to  the  Taren- 
“ tines;  sve  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
“ them."  Spence. 

f)  63.  Maxccllus  attacks  SvitAcusr, 

and  tends  all  its  Pictures  and  Statues  U 

Rout. 

Marcellos  had  indeed  behaved  himself 
very  differently  isi  Sicily,  a year  or  tivo  be- 
fore this  happened.  As  lie  was  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  that  province,  he  bent  the 
whole  for  ce  or  it  against  Syracuse.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  one  city  which  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks,  more  elegant,  or 
better  adorned,  than  the  city  of  Syracuse ; 
it  abounded  in  the  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. Marccllus,  when  he  took  the  city, 
cleared  it  entirely,  and  sent  all  their  sta-' 
lues  and  pictures  to  Rome.  When  I say 
all,  I use  the  language  of  the  people  of  Sy- 
racuse; who  soon  after  laid  a complaint 
against  Marccllus  before  the  Roman  se- 
nate, in  which  they  charged  him  wills 
stripping  all  their  houses  and  temples, 'ami 
leaving  uothing  but  bare  walls  throughout 
the  city.  Marccllus  himself  did  not  at  all 
disown  it,  but  fairly  confessed  what  lie  had 
done:  ami  used  to  declare,  that  he  bad 
doue  so,  in  order  to  adorn  Rome,  and  to 
introduce  a taste  for  the  fine  arts  among 
his  countrymen. 

Such  a difference  of  behaviour  in  their 
two  greatest  leaders,  soon  occasioned  two 
different  parties  in  Rome.  The  old  peo- 
ple in  general  joined  in  crying  up  Fabius. 
— Fabius  was  not  rapacious,  as  some 
others  were;  but  temperate  in  his  con- 
quests. In  what  be  had  done,  he  had 
acted,  not  only  wills  that  moderation 
which  becomes  a Roman  general,  but 
wills  snuch  prudence  aud  foresight. 
“ These  fineries,"  they  cried,  “ are  a 
“ pretty  diversion  foran  idleeffemi"itepeo- 
“ pie:  let  us  leave  them  to  the  Greeks. 
“ rise  Romans  desire  no  other  ornaments 
“ of  life,  than  a simplicity  of  manners  at 
11  home,  and  fortitude  against  our  ene- 
“ tnies  abroad.  It  is  by  these  arts  that 
“ we  have  raised  our  name  so  high,  and 
“ spread  our  dominions  so  far:  and  shall 
“ we  suffer  them  now  to  be  exchanged  for 
" a fi^e  taste,  and  what  they  call  elegance 
" of  living  ? No,  great  Jupiter,  who  pre- 
“ sidest  over  the  capitol!  let  the  Greeks 
“ keep  their  arts  to  thcroscWei,  and  la 
**  the  Romans  learn  only  how  to  conquer 
11  to  govern  mankind.'' — Another 
set,  and  particularly  the  younger  peo- 
ple, who  were  cxtremelv  delighted  witii 
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the  noble  works  of  the  Grecian  artists  that 
had  been  set  up  for  some  time  in  the  tem- 
ples and  porticos,  and  all  the  most  public 
places  of  the  city,  and  who  used  frequently 
to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  them,  ex- 
tolled Marcellus  as  much  fur  the  pleasure 
he  had  given  them.  “ VVe  shall  now," 
said  they,  “no  longer  be  reckoned  among 
“ the  Barbarians.  That  rust,  which  we 
“ have  been  su  long  contracting,  will  soon 
“ be  worn  off.  Oilier  generals  have  coo- 
“ quered  our  enemies,  but  Marcellus  has 
**  conquered  our  ignoraneq.  VVe  begin  to 
“ sec  with  new  eyes,  and  have  a new 
“ world  of  beauties  opening  before  us. 
*'  Let  the  Romans  be  polite,  as  well  as 
“ ' ictorious ; and  let  us  learn  to  excel  the 
“ nations  in  taste,  as  well  as  to  conquer 
“ them  with  our  arms.” 

Whichever  side  was  in  tho  right,  the 
party  for  Marcelluswas  the  successful  one; 
for,  from  this  point  of  time  we  may  date 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Rome. 
The  Romans  by  this  means  began  to  be 
fond  or  them  ; and  the  love  of  the  arts  is 
a passion,  which  grows  very  fast  in  any 
breast  wherever  it  is  once  entertained. 

We  may  see  how  fast  and  how  greatly  it 
prevailed  in  Rome,  by  a speech  which  old 
Cato  the  censor  made  in  the  senate,  not 
above  seventeen  years  after  the  taking  of 
Syracuse.  He  complains  in  it,  that  their 
people  began  to  run  into  Crecce  and  Asia; 
and  to  be  infected  with  a desire  of  playing 
with  their  hue  things;  that  as  to  such 
spoils,  tiieie  was  less  honour  in  taking 
them,  than  there  was  danger  of  their  being 
taken  by  them:  that  the  gods  brought 
from  Syracuse,  had  revenged  the  cause  of 
its  citizens,  in  spreading  this  taLSte  among 
the  Kuiii.im : that  he  heard  but  tuo  many 
d.ulv  crying  up  the  ornaments  of  Corinth 
and  Athens;  and  ridiculing  the  puor  old 
Hu  nan  gluts ; who  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
pitious to  then:  and  who,  he  hoped, 
w ould  si  ill  continue  so,  if  they  would  but 
let  their  statues  remain  in  peace  upon 
their  index, als.  Spcnct. 

(!  (i  t.  The  Roman  Generali,  in  thiir  seve- 
i*l  Ctwi/uests,  convey  gi  tat  JVumbtrs  of 
J'ltmxs  and  Statues  to  Roue, 
ft  was  in  vain  loo  that  Cato  spoke 
a .11*1  it;  for  the  love  ol  the  arts  pre- 
' ed  every  day  mote  and  more;  and 
f henceforward  the  Roman  generals, 
i l e.r  several  conquests,  seem  to  have 
s:. ove  who  should  bring  away  the  greatest 


number  of  statues  and  pictures,  to  set  olT 
their  triumphs,  and  to  adorn  die  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  surprising  what  accessions  of 
this  kind  were  made  in  the  compass  of  i 
little  more  llun  half  a century  after  Mar- 
cellus  had  set  the  example.  The  elder 
Scipio  Africanus  brought  in  a great  num- 
ber of  wrought  vases  from  Spain  and 
Africa,  toward  the-  end  of  the  second  I’unic 
war;  and  the  very  year  after  that  nil 
finished,  the  Romans  entered  into  a war 
with  Greece,  the  great  school  of  all  tlK 
arts,  and  the  chief  repository  of  tuostof  the 
finest  works  that  ever  were  produced  br 
them.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all 
their  acquisitions  from  hence : I shall  ooly 
put  you  in  mind  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable. Flaminius  made  a great  shew 
both  of  statues  and  vases  in  his  triumph 
over  Philip  king  of  Macedoo;  but  he  VII 
much  exceeded  by  .Emilius,  who  reduced 
that  kingdom  into  a province.  Amilnn's 
triumph  lasted  three  days;  the  first  of  which 
was  wholly  taken  up  In  bringing  in  the 
fine  statues  he  had  selected  in  bis  expedi- 
tion; as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  second 
consisted  of  vases  and  sculptured  vessels  of 
all  sorts,  by  the  most  eminent  (lands.  These 
were  all  the  most  chosen  things,  culled 
from  the  collection  of  that  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great ; for  as  to  the  infe- 
rior spoils  of  no  less  than  seventy  Grecian 
cities,  aEmilius  had  left  them  all  to  kit 
soldiery,  as  not  worthy  to  appear  among 
the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  young  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  (tlie  person  svho  is  most  celebrated  for 
his  polite  taste  of  all  the  Romans  hitherto, 
and  who  was  scarce  exceeded  by  any  one 
of  them  in  all  the  succeeding  ages)  de- 
stroyed Carthage,  and  transferred  many  of 
the  chief  ornameuts  of  that  city,  which 
had  so  long  bid  fair  lor  being  the  seal  of 
empire,  to  Hume,  which  soon  became  un- 
doubtedly so.  This  must  have  been  a vast 
accession:  though  that  great  man,  who 
was  as  just  iu  his  actions  as  he  was  elegant 
ill  his  taste,  did  not  bring  all  tlie  finest  of 
his  spoils  to  Rome,  but  left  a great  part  of 
them  in  Sicily,  from  whence  they  had  for- 
merly been  taken  by  tlie  Carthaginians. 
The  very  same  year  that  Scipio  freed 
Rome  from  its  most  dangerous  rival,  Car- 
thage, Mummius  (who  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  rusticity,  as  Scipio  was  for  elegance 
and  taste)  added  Ach.ia  to  the  Roman 
state;  and  sacked,  among  several  others, 
the  famous  city  of  Corinth,  which  bad  been 
long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
reservoirs 
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reservoirs  or  ilic  finest  works  of  an.  He 
cleared  ii  or  all  i: s beauties,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  ol  them:  even  without  know- 
ing, that  an  old  Grecian  slate  was  belter 
llun  a new  Roman  one.  He  used,  how- 
ever, the  surest  method  of  not  being  mis- 
taken; for  he  took  all  indifferently  as  they 
cauie  in  his  way:  and  brought  them  olTiti 
such  quantities,  that  he  alone  is  said  to 
have  lillttl  Roue  with  statues  and  pictures. 
Thus,  partly  ft oin  the  taste,  and  partly  from 
the  vanity  of  their  generals,  in  less  than 
seventy  years  lime  (reckoning  from  Mar- 
ccllus's  taking  of  Syracuse  to  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  destroyed)  Italy  was 
furnished  with  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  ancient  artists,  that- before  lay  scattered 
all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  Svlla,  beside  many  others, 
added  vastly  to  them  afterwards;  particu- 
larly by  his  taking  of  Athens,  and  by  his 
conquests  in  Asia;  where  by  his  too  great 
indulgence  to  his  armies,  he  made  taste 
and  rapine  a general  thing,  even  among 
the  common  soldiers,  as  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  among  their  leaders. 

In  this  manner,  the  lirst  considerable 
acquisitions  were  made  by  their  conquering 
armies;  and  they  were  carried  on  hr  the 
persons  sent  out  to  govern  their  provinces, 
whcnconqocrtd.  As  thebehaviutirof  these 
in  their  governments,  in  general,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  on  the  Roman  nation, 
we  must  not  expect  a full  account  of  their 
transactions  in  the  old  historians,  who  treat 
particularly  of  the  Roman  affairs;  lor  such 
of  ilte.se  that  remain  to  us,  arc  either  Ro- 
mans themselves,  orclsc  Greeks  who  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  Roman  interest, 
to  speak  out  the  whole  truth  in  this  affair. 
But  what  we  cannot  have  fully  from  their 
own  historians,  may  be  pretty  well  suppli- 
ed from  other  hands.  A poet  of  their  own, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a very  honest  man, 
has  set  tlie  capaciousness  of  their  governors 
in  general  in  a very  strong  light;  as  Ci- 
cero hath  set  forth  that  of  Verres  in  par- 
ticular, as  strongly.  If  we  may  judge  of 
their  general  behaviour  by  that  of  this  go- 
vernor of  Sicily,  they  were  more  like  mon- 
iters  and  harpies,  than  men.  For  that 
public  robber  (as  Cicero  calls  him,  more 
than  once)  hunted  over  every  corner  of  his 
island,  with  a couple  of  finders  (one  a 
Creek  painter,  and  the  other  a statuary  of 
the  same  nation)  to  get  together  his  collec- 
tion; and  was  so  curious  and  so  rapacious 
in  that  search,  that  Cicero  says,  there  was 
not  a gem,  or  statue,  or  relievo,  or  picture, 
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m all  Sicily,  which  he  did  not  see:  nor  any 
one  he  liked,  which  lie  did  not  lake  away 
front  its  owner.  What  lie  thus  got,  he  sent 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  the  centre  both  of 
their  spoils  in  war,  and  of  their  rapines  in 
peace:  and  if  many  of  their  praetors  and 
proconsuls  acted  but  in  half  so  abandoned 
a manner  as  this  Verres  appears  to  have 
done,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome  was 
more  enriched  in  all  these  sort  of  tilings 
secretly  by  their  governors,  than  it  had 
been  openly  by  their  generals  Spence. 

$ 65.  The  Methods  made  use  of  in  draw- 
ing  the  Works  of  the  best  ancient  Artists 
into  Italy. 

There  was  another  method  of  augment- 
ing these  treasures  at  Rome  not  so  infa- 
mous as  this,  and  not  so  glorious  as  the 
Iqrrucr.  What  1 mean,  was  the  custom  of 
the  ACdiles,  when  they  exhibited  their 
public  games,  or adorning  the  theatres  and 
other  places  where  they  were  pet  formed, 
with  great  numbers  of  statues  and  pictures, 
which  they  bought  up  or  burrowed,  foc 
that  purpose,  all  over  Greece,  and  some- 
times even  from  Asia.  Scaurus,  in  parti- 
cular, in  his  aedilcship,  had  no  lea  than 
three  thousand  statues  and  relievos  for  the 
mere  ornamenting  of  the  stage,  in  a theatre 
built  only  for  four  or  five  days.  This  wav 
the  same  Scaurus  who  (whilst  he  was  in 
the  same  office  too)  brought  to  Rome  all 
the  pictures  of  Sicyun,  which  had  been  so 
long  one  of  the  most  eminent  schools  in 
Greece  for  painting;  in  lieu  of  debts  ow- 
ing, or  pretended  to  be  owed,  from  that 
city  to  the  Roman  people. 

From  these  public  methods  of  drawing 
the  works  of  the  best  ancient  artists  into 
Italy,  it  grew  at  length  to  I e a pan  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  affected  by  almost  ever)  body 
that  could  afTord  it,  to  adorn  tlieir  houses, 
their  porticos,  and  their  gardens,  with  the 
best  statues  and  pictures  they  could  procure 
out  of  Greece  or  Asia,  None  went  earlier 
into  this  taste,  than  the  family  of  the  Lu- 
culli,  and  particularly  Lucius  Lticullus, 
who  carried  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates.  I Je  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
the  arts  and  polite  learning  even  from  a 
child;  and  ill  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
gave  hiutsclf  up  so  much  to  collections  of 
this  kind,  that  Ph  larch  reckons  it  among 
his  lollies.  “ As  I am  speaking  of  Ins 
faults  (says  that  historian  in  !■  is  life)  I 
should  not  omit  Ills  vast  baths,  and  piaual 
for  walking;  or  his  gardens,  which  were 
much  more  magnificent  than  any  in  his  time 
Eel!  at 
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at  Runic,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  luxuri- 
ous ages  tliat  followed ; nor  his  excessive 
fondness  for  statues  and  pictures,  which  he 
got  fru,u  all  parts,  to  adorn  lus  works  and 
gardens,  at  an  immense  e a pence ; and 
with  the  vast  riches  h«  had  heaped  toge- 
ther in  the  Mitlu  idalic  sear.”  There  were 
several  other  families  which  fell  about  that 
time  into  the  same  sort  of  excess;  and, 
'allium:  the  icst,  the  Julian.  The  first  em- 
peror, who  was  of  that  Tamily,  was  a 
great  collector;  and,  m particular,  was 
as  fond  of  old  gems,  as  his  successor, 
Augustus,  svas  of  Corinthian  vases. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  age  of  the 
flourishing  of  the  puSucr  arts  at  Rome;  or 
rather  the  age  in  tvhich  they  weie  intro* 
duccd  there  ; fur  the  people  in  this  period 
were  chiefly  taken  up  in  getting  line  things, 
ami  bi  iugitig  them  together.  There  were 
perhaps  some  particular  pet  sons  in  it  of  a 
very  good  taste : but  in  gincral  one  may 
say,  there  was  rather  a love,  than  any  great 
knowledge  of  their  beauties,  during  this 
age,  among  the  Romans.  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  first  part  of  it,  in 
greater  numbers  than  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived ; and  in  some  lime,  every  body  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  with  pleasure-  The 
collection  svas  continually  augmenting  af- 
terwards, from  tiie  several  methods  1 have 
mentioned ; and  1 doubt  not  but  a good 
lastc  would  have  been  a general  thing 
among  them  much  earlier  tbau  it  was,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  frequent  convulsions  in 
their  stale,  and  the  perpetual  struggles  of 
some  g-eat  man  or  other  to  get  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  funds.  These  con- 
tinued quite  from  Sylla’s  time  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  state  under  Augustus. 
The  peaceful  times  that  then  succeeded, 
and  the  encouragement  which  was  given 
by  that  emperor  to  all  the  arts,  afforded 
the  Romans  full  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
fine  works  tha:  svere  got  together  at  Rome 
in  the  age  before, and  to  perfect  their  taste 
in  all  the  elegancies  or  life.  The  artists, 
who  were  then  much  invited  to  Rome, 
worked  in  a style  greatly  superior  to  what 
they  had  done  even  in  Julius  ( a-sar’s  time: 
so  that  it  is  under  Augustus  that  we  may 
begin  tjic  second,  and  most  perfect  age  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  as  svcll  as  of  poetry. 
Augustus  changed  the  whole  apiiearance 
of  Rumciisell:  he  found  it  ill  built,  and 
left  it  a city  ol  marble.  He  adorned  it 
with  buildings,  extremely  liner  than  any 
it  could  boast  before  his  time,  and  set  off 
all  those  buildings,  and  even  the  common 


streets  with  an  addition  of  some  ot  tbe 
finest  statues  in  the  world.  Spence. 

(I  (it).  On  the  Decline  nj  the  Arts,  Ele- 
quenre,  and  Poetry,  upon  the  Death  oj 
Augustus. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus,  though  the 
ansi  and  the  taste  for  them,  did  not  stiller 
so  great  a change,  as  appeared  iaiincJi- 
ately  in  the  taste  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
vet  they  must  have  sulTered  a good  deal. 
There  is  a secret  union,  a certain  kind  of 
sympathy  between  all  the  polite  ans 
which  makes  them  languish  and  flourish 
together  The  same  c trcumstaiices  arc 
either  kind  or  unfriendly  to  all  of  them. 
The  favour  of  Augustus,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  reign,  was  as  a gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  in  a favourable  season,  that 
made  them  bud  forth  and  flourish:  and 
the  sour  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  as  a sud- 
den frost  thai  checked  their  growth,  and 
at  last  killed  all  their  beauties.  The  va- 
nity, and  tyranny,  and  disturbances  of  the 
times  that  follower),  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  sculpture  as  well  as  eloquence, 
and  to  painting  as  well  as  poetry.  The 
Greek  artists  at  Rome  were  dot  so  sootiot 
so  much  infected  by  the  bad  taste  of  the 
court,  as  the  Roman  writers  were;  bunt 
reached  them  too,  though  by  slower  and 
more  imperceptible  degree',,  Jodctd 
what  else  could  be  expected  from  such  a 
run  of  monsters  as  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero?  For  these  were  the  emperors 
under  whose  reigns  the  arts  began  to  lan- 
guish ; and  they  suffered  so  much  from 
their  baleful  influence,  that  the  Romm 
writers  soon  after  them  speak  of  all  the 
arts  as  being  brought  to  a very  low  ebb. 
They  talk  of  their  being  extremely  fallen 
in  general ; and  as  to  painting,  in  paid- 
cub r,  they  represent  it  as  in  a most  feeble 
and  dying  condition.  The  series  of» 
many  good  emperors,  which  happened 
after  Domitian,  gave  some  spirit  again!® 
the  arts;  but  soon  after  the  Antonines, 
they  ail  declined  apace,  and,  by  the  rime 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  quite  faUeu, 
so  as  never  to  rise  again  under  any  fulcrt 
Roman  emperor. 

You  may  see  by  these  two  accounts  I 
have  given  you  of  the  Roman  poem’,  ar.c 
of  the  oilier  arts,  that  the  great  periods ct 
their  rise,  their  flourishing,  and  their  de- 
cline, agree  very  well ; and  as  it  were, 
tally  with  one  another.  Their  style  was 
prepared,  and  a vast  collection  of  hot 
works  laid  In,  under  the  first  period,  or « 
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the  times  of  the  republic;  in  the  second, 
or  the  Augustan  age,  their  writers  aw!  art- 
ists were  both  in  their  highest  perfection: 
anti  in  the  third,  from  Tiberius  to  the 
Antonincs,  they  both  began  to  languish; 
and  then  revived  a little  ; and  at  last  sunk 
totally  together. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  of  their 
poets  with  the  works  of  art,  I should  there- 
fore chuse  to  omit  all  the  Roman  poets  af- 
ter the  Amonines.  Among  them  all,  there 
is  perhaps  no  one  whose  omission  need  be 
regretted,  except  that  of  Claudian;  and 
even  as  to  hitn  it  may  be  considered,  that 
he  wrote  when  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
arts  was  no  more ; and  when  the  true  taste 
of  poetry  was  strangely  corrupted  and  lost; 
even  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  his  own 
writingi  only,  svhich  are  extremely  better 
than  airs-  of  the  poets  long  before  and  long 
after  him.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
confine  one’s  self  to  the  three  great  ages, 
than  to  run  so  far  out  of  one's  way  for  a 
tingle  poet  or  two:  whose  authorities, 
after  all,  must  be  very  disputable,  and  itt- 
detd  scarce  of  any  weight.  Spence. 

(1  67.  On  Dihosthenes. 

I shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Demosthenes's  life;  they  are 
well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which 
he  discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing; the  unsuccessfulncss  of  his  first  at- 
tempts; his  unwearied  perseverance  in  sur- 
mounting all  the  disadvantages  that  arose 
from  his  person  and  address ; his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a cave,  that  lie  might  study 
with  less  distraction;  his  declaiming  by  the 
sea-shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself 
to  the  noise  of  a tumultuous  assembly,  aud 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  lie  might 
correct  a defect  in  his  speech ; his  practis- 
ing at  home  with  a naked  sword  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check  au 
ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  svas  sub- 
ject; all  those  circumstances,  which  wc 
learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging 
to  such  as  study  Eloquence,  as  tliey  show 
how  far  art  and  application  may  avail,  for 
acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seem- 
ed unwilling  to  grant  us.  Blair, 

l)  68.  Demosthenes  imitated  the  manly 
Eloquence  of  Pciiclxs. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  man- 
ner which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  fol- 
lowed, Demosthenes  returned  to  the  for- 
cible and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles : and 
strength  and  vehemence  form  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  his  Style.  Never  had 


orator  a finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  fi  * 
Olvmhiucs  aud  Philippics,  which  are  Ins 
capital  orations ; and,  no  doubt,  to  the  no- 
bleness of  the  subject,  and  to  lli.tt  integrity 
and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe 
in  them,  they  are  i.i  hdred  for  much  of 
thrir  merit.  The  subject  is,  to  route  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  tlte  public  enemy  uf  the 
liberties  of  flreece ; and  to  guard  them  . 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which 
that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them 
asleep  to  danger,  lit  the  prosecution  of 
this  cud,  ss-c  see  him  taking  every  proper 
method  to  animate  a people,  renowned  for 
justice,  humanity  and  valour,  but  in  many 
instances  become  corrupt  ami  degenerate. 
He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality, 
their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the . 
public  cause;  while  at  the  same  lime,  with 
all  the  art  of  an  orator,  lie  recalls  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts, 
shews  them  that  they  are  still  a flourishing 
and  a pow  erful  people,  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  the  liberty  of  flrcecc,  and  who 
w anted  only  the  inclinn  lion  to  exert  tlieni 
selves,  in  order  to  male  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  CotetnDorary  orators,  who  were 
in  Philip’s  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the 
people  to  peace,  be  keeps  no  measures, 
but  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betray- 
ers of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts 
to  vigorous  conduct,  but  be  lays  down  die 
plan  of  that  conduct ; lie  enters  into  par- 
ticulars; and  points  out,  w ith  great  ex- 
actness, the  measures  of  execution.  This 
is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  arc 
strongly  animated;  and  full  of  the  impe- 
tuosity and  lire  of  public  spirit.'  They 
proceed  in  a continued  strain  of  inductions, 
consequences,  anti  demonstrations,  found- 
ed on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which 
lie  uses,  are  never  sought  after;  but  al- 
ways rise  from  tlte  subject,  lie  employs 
them  sparingly  indeed;  for  splendour  and 
ornament  are  not  the  distinctions  of  this 
orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of 
thought,  peculiar  to  hiinscIT,  which  forms 
his  character,  and  sets  him  above  all 
others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more 
to  things  than  to  words.  Wc  forget  the 
orator,  and  think  of  the  businc-t.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action. 
He  has  uo  parade  and  ostentation;  no  me- 
thods of  insinuation;  no  laboured  intro- 
ductions; but  is  like  a man  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, who,  after  preparing  bis  audience,  by 
a sentence  or  two,  for  hearing  plain  truths, 
enters  directly  on  business.  Ibid. 
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i 69.  Drills  rttssrs  contrasted  with 
EscmMi. 

Demosihcnes  appears  to  (treat  advan- 
tage, when  contrasted  with  aEscliioes,  in 
the  celebrated  oration  “ |>ro  Corona." 
afischines  was  his  rival  in  business,  and 
personal  enemy  ; and  one  or  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when 
sve  read  the  two  orations,  jEschines  is 
■feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and 
snakes  much  less  impression  on  the  mind. 
His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that 
"as  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile  ; 
bat  his  invective  against  Demosthenes  is 
general,  and  ill  sup|iorled.  Whereas,  De- 
mosthenes is  a torrent,  that  nothing  can 
resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagouistwith 
violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the 
strongest  cu'ours;  am!  the  particular  merit 
of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions 
in  it  are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs 
through  it  a strain  of  magnanimity  and 
high  honour:  the  orator  speaks  wills  that 
strength  and  conscious  dignity  which  great 
actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  svith  one 
another:  and,  in  genera),  that  unrestrain- 
ed licence  which  ancient  manners  permit- 
ted, even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names 
and  downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both 
here  and  in  Cicero’s  Philippics,  hurls  and 
offends  a modern  ear.  What  those  ancient 
orators  gained  by  such  a manner  iu  point 
of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than 
Compensated  by  svant  of  dignity:  which 
seems  to  give  an  advantage,  iu  this  re- 
spect, to  the  greater  decency  of  modem 
Speaking.  Blair. 

(I  70.  On  the  Style  of  Dcmost  ttevts. 

Tlie  Style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and 
Concise,  though  sometimes,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt.  Hissvords 
are  very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is 
firm  and  manly;  and  iho'  far  from  being 
unmusical,  yet  it  >ccuis  difficult  to  find  in 
him  that  studied,  but  concealed  number, 
and  rhytlutitu,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  food  of  attributing  to  him. 
Negligent  of  those  lesser  graces,  oi  e would 
rathet  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that 
sublime  which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  ac- 
tions and  pronunciation  arc  ■retarded  to 
have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and 
ardent;  which,  from  the  manner  of  hts 
composition,  we  are  naturally  ltd  to  be- 
lieve. The  character  which  one  forms  of 
him,  from  wading  hts  works,  is  of  the 


austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He 
is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  pas- 
sionate ; takes  every  thing  ou  a high  tone ; 
never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  any 
tiling  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  cau  be 
found  in  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that 
he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry. 
He  may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness 
and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus attributes  to  his  imitating  too  close- 
ly the  manner  of  TltuctdiCes,  who  was 
his  great  model  for  Style,  and  whose  his- 
tory he  is  said  lo  have  written  eight  times 
over  wills  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects 
are  far  more  than  compensated,  by  that 
admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine 
eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all 
who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read 
without  emotion. 

After  the  d.f,a  of  Demosthenes,  Crteco 
lost  her  liberty,  eloquence  of  course  lan- 
guislied,  ami  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble 
manner  introduced  by  the  Rhctoricans  and 
Sophists.  Demetrius  PI  Valerius,  who  lived 
in  the  next  age  lo  Demosthenes,  attained 
indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  repre- 
sented tons  as  a flowery,  rather  than  a per- 
suasive speaker,  svho  aimed  at  grace  ra- 
ther than  substance.  s‘  Dtlectabat  Athe- 
“ nienses,”  says  Cicero,  “ tnagis  quam 
“ mflammahat."  “ He  amused  the  Athe- 
11  nians,  rather  than  warmed  them."  And 
after  this  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Gre- 
cian orators  of  any  note.  Ibid. 

(171.  On  Cictto. 

The  ohject  in  this  |>eriod  most  worthy 
to  draw  our  attention,  is  Cicero  himsclt; 
whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing 
that  is  splendid  in  oratory.  With  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  and  svith  his  character,  as 
a man  and  a politician,  we  have  not  at 
present  any  direct  concern.  We  consider 
him  nnly  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and,  in 
this  view,  it  is  our  business  to  remark  both 
his  virtues,  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  arc,  beyond  controversy,  emi- 
nently great.  In  all  his  orations  there  is 
high  art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a re- 
gular exordium;  and  svith  much  prepa- 
ration and  insinuation  prepossesses  the 
hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  affectiooi. 
His  method  is  clear, and  hi, arguments  are 
arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method 
is  indeed  more  clear  than  tfv*t  ol  Demos- 
thenes; and  this  is  one  advantage  which 
lie  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place;  he  never  attempts  to 
move  till  he  lias  endeavoured  to  convince; 

and 
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imJ  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  pas- 
sions, he  is  very  successful.  No  man,  that 
erer  wrote,  knew  the  power  and  force  of 
words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them 
along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp; 
and  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is 
curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree. 
He  is  always  full  and  Sowing,  never  ab- 
rupt. He  is  a great  amplifier  of  every 
subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  senti- 
ments highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
the  whole  diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily 
varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his 
fixir  orations,  for  instance,  against  Cati- 
line, the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them, 
particularly  she  lint  and  last,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  accommodated  with  a great 
deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  spoken.  When 
a great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  de- 
parts considerably  from  that  loose  and  de- 
clamatory manner  to  which  he  inclines  at 
other  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  co- 
gent and  vehement.  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those 
too  against  Verres  and  Catiline.  Stair. 

p 70.  Dtftcls  nf  Cicero. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities 
which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is  not  exempt 
from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian 
Eloquence  is  a pattern  so  dazzling  by  its 
beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accu- 
racy and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray 
the  unwary  into  a faulty  imitation;  aud 
I am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  sometimes 
produced  this  effect.  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  nil  life,  there  is  too  much 
an ; even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation. 
There  is  too  visible  a parade  of  eloquence. 
He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  ad- 
miration, rather  than  at  operating  con- 
viction, bjy  what  be  says.  Hence,  on 
some  occasions,  he  is  showy,  rather  than 
solid;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all 
times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot 
he  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess 
variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great 
a study  of  magnificence,  lie  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  strength.  On  all  occasious, 
where  there  is  the  least  room  fur  it,  he  is 
full  of  himself.  His  great  actions,  and  the 
teal  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologize  for  this  in  part; 
ancient  manners,  too,  imposed  fewer  re- 


straints from  the  side  of  decorum;  but, 
even  after  these  allowances  made,  Cicero's 
ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated  ; and  his  orations,  indeed  all  bis 
works,  leave  on  our  miuds  the  impression 
of  a good  man,  but  withal,  of  a vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken 
notice  of  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  not 
unobserved  by  his  own  coutcnqiorarics. 
This  we  learn  from  Ouiuciilian,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  dialogue,  “ de  Causis 
“ Corrupt®  Eluquciiti®."  Brutus  we 
arc  informed  called  him,  “ fractum  et 
“ elumbem,"  broken  and  enervated. 
“ Suorum  temporum  homines,"  says 
Quinctilian,  “ incessere  audebant  eum  et 
“ tumidiorem  Sc  Asianum,  et  redundan- 
“ tem,  et  in  repeiitionibus  nimium,  et  in 

salibus  aliquando  frigidunt,  Sc  in  coin- 

positione  fractum  et  exultantem,  Sc  pe- 
“ ne  viro  molliorem  These  censures 
were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far;  aud  sa- 
vour of  malignity  and  personal  enmity. 
They  saw  his  delects,  but  they  aggravated 
them ; and  the  source  of  these  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  iiy  Cicero's  days,  be- 
tween two  great  parties,  with  res|»ect  to 
eloquence,  the  “ Attici,"  and  the  “ Asi- 
“ ani."  The  former,  who  called  them- 
selves the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple, 
and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  frum  which 
they  accused  Cicero  as  haring  departed, 
and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  parti- 
cularly in  his  “ Orator  ad  Brutiim,”  Ci- 
cero, in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose 
this  sect,  as  substituting  a frigid  and  jejune 
manner  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  elo- 
quence; and  contends,  that  his  own  com- 
position was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic 
Style.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  last 
Book  of  Quinctilian’s  Institutions,  a full 
account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between 
these  two  parlies;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or 
middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the 
Asiatics.  Quinctilian  himself  declares  on 
Cicero’s  side;  and,  whether  it  be  Attic 
or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  style.  He  conclude* 
svitli  this  very  just  observation:  “ Plures 
“ sunt  eloquent i® facies;  sedstultissimum 

• 

• “ HU  contemporaries  ventured  to  reproach 
44  him  as  swelUmr,  redundant,  and  Asia!  c ; too 
w frequent  in  repetition* ; in  ba  attempts,  t*>- 
“ wards,  wit  sometime*  cold  , and,  in  the  strain 
4<  of  hi*  composition,  fceMe,  desultory,  and 
41  more  c tic  mutate  than  became  a nun." 
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“ estquaerere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  si  tora- 
“ tor;  cum  omni* ••  species,  qu*  modb  recta 
*•'  est,  iiabeat  usutn.- — Utetur  enim,  ut  res 

niget,  omnibus  ; nec  pro  causa  modu, 
*•  sol  pro  partibus  causae*.”  Bluir. 

jl  /3.  Comparison  of  Ctctxo  an rf  l)i- 
MOSTHtMES. 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero 
and  Deniouhcr.es,  much  has  been  saiti  by 
cri’-ical  writers.  The  differeut  manners  uf 
these  two  princes  of  cloqueuce,  awl  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so 
strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the 
comparison  is,  in  many  respects,  obvious 
and  easy.  The  character  ol  Demosthenes 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is 
gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one, 
you  hud  more  manliness;  in  the  oilier 
more  orujtuent.  The  one  is  more  harsh, 
hut  mote  spirited  and  cogent ; the  other 
snore  agreeable,  but  withal,  looser  and 
weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without 
any  prejudice  In  Ciceto,  it  lias  been  said, 
that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  auditories ; that  the  refined  Athe- 
nians followed  with  ease  the  coucisc  and 
convincing  tloqutuccof  Demosthenes  ; but 
that  a manner  more  popular,  inure  flowery, 
and  declamatory,  was  requisite  iu  speaking 
to  the  Romans,  a people  less  acute, ^and 
less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech. 
iBut  this  is  nut  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
^observe,  that  (be  Greek  orator  sjwke  much 
oftcnct  before  a mixed  multitude,  than  the 
Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies. 
The  common  people  were  his  bearers,  and 
his  judges.  Whereas  Cicerogcnerally  ad- 
dressed himselfto  the  “ Pair esCwiscrtpti," 
or,  in  criminal  trials,  to  the  Prxtor,  and 
the  Select  Judges ; and  it  catmot  be  incl- 
ined, that  the  persons  of  highest  rank  and 
est  cducatittf  iu  Rome,  required  a more 
diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  com- 
mon citizens  of  Athens,'  in  order  to  make 
them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  coiuc  neater 
(lie  truth,  hy  observing,  that  to  uuite  luge- 

* “ Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  fonm ; 
" ami  nothing  can  he  more  foolish  than  to  cn- 
" quire,  hy  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  rega- 

••  late  hi*  cmnpoutioa  ; since  every  Ibrni,  <vhieh 
41  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  me. 
•4  'flie  Uniter,  according  a*  circumstance#  re- 
“ qnirr,  will  employ  (In  in  all;  sniting  them  not 
**  only  to  the  cause  or  subject  of  which  be  treats, 
“ but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject.'’ 


liter  all  the  qualities,  without  tlte  least  ex- 
ception, that  form  a perfect  orator,  and  to 
excel  equally  iu  each  of  those  qualities,  is 
not  to  tie  expected  from  the  limited  powgrs 
of  human  genius.  The  highest  degree  of 
strength  is,  I suspect,  never  luiind  united 
with  tare  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and 
ornament:  equal  attentions  to  both  are 
incutnpatible;  and  the  genius  that  games 
ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  uot  of 
suclt  a kind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vi- 
gour. For  there  plainly  lies  the  charac- 
tcrislical  difference  between  these  two  ce- 
lebrated orators. ' 

It  is  a disadvantage  to  Demosthenes, 
that,  besides  his  conciseness,  svhich  some- 
times produces  obscurity,  the  language, 
iu  which  lie  writes,  is  less  familiar  to  most 
of  us  than  the  Ixtin,  and  that  sve  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  . 
we  are  with  the  Roman.  We  read  Cicero 
with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  ] tide  pendent  of  this  circumstaoce 
too,  lie  is  uo  duubt,  in  himself,  a more 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  not- 
w ithstaiiding  tliis  advantage,  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  were  die  state  in  danger,  or  some 
great  public  interest  at  stake,  which  drew 
the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  oration  in 
the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes  would 
have  inure  weight,  and  produce  greater  ef- 
fects, than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner. 
Were  Demosthenes’s  Philippics  spoken  in 
a British  assembly,  in  a similar  conjuncture 
of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  per- 
suade at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the 
vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger, 
boldness,  freedom,  which  perpetually 
animate  them,  would  render  their  suc- 
cess infallible  over  any  modem  assembly. 

1 question  whether  die  same  can  be  said  ol 
Cicero’s  orations;  whose  eloquence,  how- 
ever beautiful,  and  however  well  suited  to 
the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  olteucr  mi 
declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  expect  to  hear 
real  business  and  causes  of  imporUnct 
treated.-!- 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
most  of  the  French  critics  incline  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn 
between  some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek 

t In  this  judgment  I concur  with  Mr.  David 
Huuic,  in  his  Essay  npon  Eloquence.  He  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  human  productions, 
the  Oration*  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion. 

anti 
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.nd  Kom.ui  writer*,  uniloriiily  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Human.  Fur  (lie  preference 
winch  lie  give*  to  Cicero,  tie  assigns,  and 
lavs  stress  on  one  reason  of  a pretty  extra- 
ordinary nature;  via,  that  Demosthenes 
could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  in- 
sight as  Cicero  iutothc  manners  and  pas- 
sions of  men ; Why  ? — Because  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  perusing  Aristotle's  tres- 
ti«  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic, 
Ik  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery;  and, 
to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he  en- 
ters into  a controversy  with  A.  Geliius,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
w as  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes 
had  spoken  it  least,  his  most  considerable 
orations.  Nothing  can  be  mure  childish. 
Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
passions  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of 
rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  indeed 
departed  from  the  common  track ; and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises, 
la  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages 
thews  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  how- 
ever, with  giving  the  palin^o  Demosthe- 
nes. This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telc- 
maehus ; himself,  surely,  no  enemy  to  all 
the  graces  and  (lowers  of  composition.  It 
is  in  his  Relltcuuns  on  Rhetoric  and  Poe- 
try, that  he  gives  this  judgment ; a small 
tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence.*  These  dia- 
logues and  reflections  are  particularly 
worthy  of  perusal,  as  containing,  1 think, 

* Ai  Ids  expressions  are  remarkably  happy 
and  beautiful,  the  passage  here  referred  to  de- 
serve, to  be  inserted.  M Jc  nr  r rati:,  pas  dire, 
“ qoe  Demos  then  r me  paroit  lopfrirtir  a Cirf- 
“ ron.  Je  proteste  que  personae  n admire  pins 
“ Cicf  nru  que  je  fais.  It  emhellil  tool  re  qu’il 
u touche.  U (ait  honneur  a la  parole.  It 
“ fait  de»  mots  re  qn'uu  aotre  n'en  sauroit  hire. 
“ It  a je  nc  sah  combien  de  series  d’eaprits.  It 
“ est  memr  court,  8t  vehement,  tontes  les  fins 
“quit  sent  I'estre  . contre  Catiline,  contre 
44 1 erres,  contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque 
“ qaelqnr  parure  dans  fora  discoom.  L art  y 
“sst  inerccilleux,  mail  ou  I cntrevoit.  L'ora. 
“ >rur  en  peasant  an  saint  de  la  rfpuhliqnr,  ne 
“ s'ovbtie  pas.  et  ne  »e  taisae  pas  oublier.  De- 
“ nwsthenc  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  nc  voir  que 
“ la  patrie.  It  ne  cherrhe  point  le  beau  ; it  le 
“ ft*t'  “m  S'  penser.  It  est  au-dcssu*  de  Tad- 

m. ration.  It  sc  sert  de  ta  parole,  eomme  un 
*'  hommr  modcste  de  son  habit,  poarsc  rouvrir. 
“ D tonne;  it  fondroye.  Cest  un  torrent  qni 

1 eotraioe  tout.  On  or  peat  le  eritiquer,  parce- 
14  qu  on  eat  saisi.  On  pense  aux  chases  qu’il 


the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer. 

Blair, 

t 74.  On  the  Means  of  improving  in 

ELOQUENCE. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  svhat,  in 
the  second  place,  is  most  necessary  to  an 
orator,  is  a fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quincli- 
lian;  “ Quod  omnibus  discipline  ct  ar- 
11  tibus  debet  esse  instmetus  Orator.”  By 
which  they  mean,  that  lie  ought  to  have 
what  we  call  a Liberal  Education ; and  to 
be  formed  by  a regular  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  ne- 
ver forget  that, 

Srribcndl  rectf,  saperc  est  & principitim  U funs. 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  speaking.  Thera  is  no 
art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in 
any  sphere,  without  a sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere;  or 
if  there  were  an  art  that  made’  such  pre- 
tensions, it  would  be  mere  quackery,  like 
the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to 
leach  their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against 
every  subject:  and  would  be  deservedly 
exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to 
style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting 
olf,  to  advantage,  the  stock  or  materials 
which  he  possesses;  but  the  stock,  the  ma- 
terials themselves,  must  be  brought  front 
other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  11c  who 
is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law:  of  all  the  learning  and  experience 
that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession,  for 
supporting  a cause,  or  convincing  a judge. 
He  who  is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit,  must 
apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of 
human  nature ; that  lie  may  be  rich  in  all 
the  topics  both  of  instruction  and  of  per- 
suasion. He  who  would  lit  himself  for 
being  a member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly, 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ; he 

“ slit,  & non  a set  paroles.  Ou  le  perdde  me. 
u Ob  n’est  occupf  que  do  Ptiibpe  qui  envahil 
u tout.  Jc  suis  charing  de  rex  deux  orateurs : 
“ mala  j'livooe  que  je  suis  raoins  louche  de  Past 
inti ni,  \ de  la  ouig  tifiqoe  eloquence  de  CicA- 
"ron,  que  de  la  rapide  suuuUciti  de  Demos- 
“ theue.” 


must 
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must  study  ilit  ficnu  of  court,  I lie  course 
of  procedure ; and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  (lie  facts  llut  may  be  the  subject  of 
question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  tliatproperly  be- 
longs to  that  profession  to  which  he  ad- 
dicts himself,  a public  speaker,  if  ever  lie 
expects  to  he  eminent,  must  make  himself 
acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupa- 
tions allow,  w ith  the  general  circle  ol  po- 
lite literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may 
be  useful  to  him  on  many  occasions,  for 
embellishing  his  style,  lor  suggesting  lively 
images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study 
of  history  may  be  stiM  uiote  useful  to  him ; 
as  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  cha- 
racters, and  of  the  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, finds  place  on  many  occasions.* 
There  are  lew  great  occasions  of  public 
speaking,  in  which  one  will  not  derive  as- 
sistance from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him 
materials  for  proper  ornament;  sometimes, 
for  argument  and  real  use.  A deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong 
not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  ex- 

Eose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give 
ctlcr  qualified  rivals  a great  superiority 
Over  him.  Blair. 

(175.  A Habit  of  Industry  recommended  to 
the  intended  Speaicr. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third 
lace,  not  only  the  attainment  of  useful 
nowledgc,  but  a habit  uf  application  and 
industry.  Without  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  excel  in  any  thing.  Wc  must  uot  ima- 
gine that  it  is  by  a sort  of  mushroom 
growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a distin- 
guished pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker 
in  any  assembly.  It  is  not  by  starts  of  ap- 
plication, or  by  a few  years  preparation  of 
study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  emi- 
nence can  he  attained.  No;  it  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  means  of  regular  industry, 
grown  up  into  a habit,  and  ready  to  be  ex- 
erted on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  in- 
dustry. This  is  the  fixed  law  uf  our  na- 
ture ; and  lie  must  have  a very  high  opi- 
nion of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  be- 
lieve himself  an  exception  to  it.  A very 

• “ Imprimis  Trrd.abrmiare  debet  Orator  ex- 
“ einplnrum  ropiJI.  ertni  veteruru,  turn  etiam  no* 
u vtmnn;  ml  id  „t  non  motto  qua*  ronsrripla  aunt 
11  tmtoriis,  ant  Xt-rmombits  vrlut  per  manu.  tra- 
dita,  quaeqttc  qnotidic  ngunlur,  debeat  i.dsse ; 
“ ven'im  nc  ea  qnttiem  qnv  a cturioribns  poetia 
" test  beta  nrgtigcrc."  Qcikct.  L,  xii.Cap.  4. 


wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is;  for  industry 
is  iu  truth,  the  great  “ Condimentum," 
the  seasoning  of  every  pleasure;  without 
which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  Nothing 
is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable 
attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to  the  brisk, 
and  spirited  enjoyment  or  life,  as  that  re- 
laxed state  of  mind  which  arises  from  in- 
dolence and  dissipation.  One  that  is  des- 
tined to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the 
arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  will  'be 
known  by  this  inure  than  by  any  other 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that 
art;  an  enthusiasm,  which,  firing  his  mind 
with  the  object  hetlias  in  view,  wilt  dis- 
pose him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the 
means  require.  It  was  this  that  character- 
ised the  great  men  or  antiquity;  it  is  this, 
which  must  distinguish  the  modems  who 
would  tread  their  steps.  This  honourable 
enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such 
as  are  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.  If 
youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miser- 
ably. Ibid. 

(1  78.  Attention  to  the  best  Models  recom- 
mended to  the  Student  in  Eloquence. 

Attention  to  the  best  models  will  contri- 
bute greatly  towards  improvement.  Every 
one  who  speaks  or  writes  should,  indeed, 
endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his 
own,  that  is  peculiar  tn  himself,  and  that 
characterises  his  composition  and  style. 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  ra- 
ther betrays  the  want  of  it.  But  withal, 
there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  he 
profited  and  assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper 
examples  in  style,  composition,  and  deli- 
very. They  always  open  some  new  ideas; 
they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  our  own. 
They  quicken  the  current  ol  thought,  and 
excite  emulation.  Ibid. 

» 

d 77.  Caution  necessary  in  choosine 
Models. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  tbe 
right  choice  of  models  which  we  purpose 
to  imitate;  and  supposing  them  rightly 
chosen,  a farther  care  is  requisite,  of  not 
being  seduced  by  a blind  universal  admi- 
ration. For,  “decipit  examplar,  vitiisimi- 
“ labile.”  Even  in  the  most  finished  mo- 
dels weean  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  there  are  always  some  things  impro- 
per for  imitation.  We  should  study  to  ac- 
quire a just  conception  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic beauties  or  any  writer,  or  public 
speaker,  ami  imitate  these  only.  One 

ought 
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eoghl  never  ip  attach  himself  too  closely 
to  any  jingle  model:  fur  he  who  does  so, 
is  almost  sure  or  being  seduced  into  a faulty 
and  affected  imitation.  His  business  should 
be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper  ideas 
of  perfection.  Blair. 

j 79.  On  Ike  Style  of  Bolinciioci  and 
Swift. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner 
of  writing  approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of 
speaking  than  others ; and  who,  therefore, 
cm  be  imitated  with  mure  safety.  In 
this  class,  among  the  English  authors,  are 
Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 
Dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the 
midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains  the 
easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected 
speaker:  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  ex- 
cellencies. Lord  Bolingbrokc’j  style  is 
more  splendid,  and  inure  declamatory  than 
Dean  Swift's ; but  still  it  is  the  style  of 
one  who  speults,  or  rather  who  harangues. 
Indeed,  all  Isis  political  writings  (Tor  it  is 
to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical 
ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied) 
carry  much  more  the  appearance  of  sue 
declaiming  with  warmth  in  a great  assem- 
bly, than  of  one  writing  iu  a closet,  in  or- 
der to  be  read  by  otlters.  They  have  all  the 
copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method,  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in 
an  orator;  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  a 
writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  at  I have 
formerly  observed,  that  the  matter  con- 
tained in  them  should  have  been  so  trivial 
or  so  false ; for,  from  the  manner  and 
style,  considerable  advantage  might  be 
reaped.  Ibid. 

t 79.  Frequent  Exercise  in  composing  and 

sptaling , necessary  for  Improvement  in 

Eloquence. 

Besides  attention  to  the  best  models, 
frequent  exercise,  both  in  composing  and 
speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a neces- 
sary mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of 
composition  is,  doubtless,  most  useful, 
which  relates  to  (lie  profession,  or  kind  of 
public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict 
themselves.  Tills  they  should  keep  ever 
in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 
themselves  to  it.  But  let  tne  also  advise 
them,  not  to  allow  themselves  in  negligent 
comjiouuoti  of  any  kind,  lie  who  lias  it 
for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  s|icak  correctly, 
should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  of  compo- 
sition, in  writing  a letter,  nay  even  in 


common  discourse,  study  to  acquit  himself 
with  propriety.  I do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a word, 
but  in  elaborate  and  artificial  language. 
This  would  form  him  to  a stiffness  and  af- 
fectation, worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees, 
than  (he  greatest  negligence.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing, 
a manner  which  is  becoming,  and  has  pro- 
priety: and  op|>osite  to  it,  there  is  a clum- 
sy and  faulty  performance  of  the  same 
thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very  of- 
ten the  most  light,  and  seemingly  care- 
less manner;  but  it  requires  taste  and  at- 
tention to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That 
idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in 
our  eye,  and  lorm  upon  it  whatever  we 
write  or  say.  Ibid. 

ji  80.  Of  what  Use  Ike  Study  of  critical  and 
rhetorical  Writers  may  be. 

It  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  of  what 
use  may  the  study  of  critical  and  rhetorical 
writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  (lie  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not 
to  be  neglected  ; and  yet,  I dare  not  say 
that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking, 
we  must  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients. 
In  modern  times,  Tor  reasons  which  were 
before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art, 
has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of 
study ; it  has  not  the  same  powerful  effect 
among  us  that  it  had  in  more  dcmocratical 
stales;  and  therefore  has  not  been  culti- 
vated with  the  same  care.  Among  the 
moderns,  though  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  good  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted 
on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  or  public  dis- 
course; and  what  has  been  giveu  us  of  (hat 
kind  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  an- 
cients. Such  a writer  as  Joannes  Gerar- 
dus Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one 
heap  of  pondrous  lumber,  all  the  trifling, 
as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Creek  and  Roman  writers,  is 
enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  study  of 
eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  hai 
been  more  attempted  on  this  subject,  than 
among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  writings  on  eloquence,  1 before  men- 
tioned with  honour.  Kollin,  Batteux,  Cre- 
vier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French 
critics,  have  also  written  on  oratory ; but 
though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve 
uarticular  recommendation.  , Ibid. 
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jj  SI.  Recount  mus!  chiefly  be  had  to  the 

original  IVriltrs. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  (bat 
we  must  chiefly  have  recourse;  and  it  is  a 
reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls 
him  to  speak  iu  public,  to  be  unacquainted 
with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhetorical 
writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that 
they  are  too  systematical,  as  I formerly 
shewed  ; they  aim  at  doing  too  much ; at 
reducing  rhetoric  to  a complete  and  |>er- 
feci  art,  which  may  even  supply  invention 
with  materials  on  every  subject ; insomuch 
that  one  would  imagine  they  expected  to 
form  au  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechauical 
a manner  as  one  would  form  a carpenter. 
Whereas,  all  that  can  in  truth  be  done,  is 
to  give  openings  for  assisting  and  enlight- 
ening taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius 
the  course  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that 
was  afterwards  written  on  the  subject. 
That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius, 
which  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
which  gave  light  into  so  many  different 
sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took 
rhetoric  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sophists, 
and  introduced  reasouing  and  good  sense 
into  the  art.  Some  of  the  profoundcst 
things  which  have  been  written  on  the 
passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric:  though 
in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great 
brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Suc- 
ceeding (Jrcek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom 
are  now  lost,  improved  on  the  foundation 
which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them 
stiff  remain,  Demetrius  Fbaderius,  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; both  write  on 
the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve 
to  be  perused;  especially  Dionysius,  who 
is  a very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I need  scarcely  recommend  the  rheto- 
rical writings  of  Cicero.  Whatever,  on 
the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so 
great  an  orator,  must  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. His  most  considerable  work  on  this 
subject  is  that  De  Oralore,  in  three  books. 
None  of  Cicero’s  writings  are  more  highly 
finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite;  the  characters  are  well  support- 
ed, and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beauti- 
ful and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  or  di- 
gressions, and  his  rules  and  observations 
may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and 
general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be 


learned  from  it;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own 
idea  of  eloquence.  The  “ Orator  ad  M. 

'*  Brututn,"  is  also  a considerable  treatise; 
and,  in  general,  throughout  all  Cicero’s 
rhetorical  works  there  run  those  high  and 
sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  arc  fitted 
both  for  forming  a just  taste,  and  for  ere-’ 
ating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling 
in  it. 

But,  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject  of  oratory,  the  most  instructive,  and 
most  useful,  is  Quinclilian.  I know  few 
books  which  abound  more  with  good  sense, 
and  discover  a greater  degree  of  just  and 
accurate  taste,  than  Quinctilian’s  Institu- 
tions. Almost  all  the  principles  of  good 
criticism  are  to  be  found  iu  them.  He 
has  digested  into  excellent  order  all  the 
ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter. Though  some  parts  of  his  work  con- 
tain ton  much  of  the  technical  ami  artifi- 
cial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious, 
yet  I would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  read 
any  part  of  his  Institutions.  To  pleaders 
at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may 
prove  of  sonic  use.  Seldom  has  any  per- 
son, of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment 
than  Quinctilian,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  oratory.  Blair. 

jl  Si.  Pnihe  A tensity  of  a Classical 
Education. 

The  fairest  diamonds  are  rough  till  they 
arc  polished,  and  the  purest  gold  must  be 
run  and  washed,  and  sifted  in  the  ore  We 
are  untaught  by  nature,  and  the  finest 
qualities  will  grow  wild  and  degenerate, 
if  the  mind  is  not  formed  by  discipline,  and 
cultivated  svitli  an  early  care.  In  some 
persons,  who  have  run  up  to  tnen  without 
a liberal  education,  we  may  observe  many 
great  qualities  darkened  and  eclipsed;  their 
minds  are  crusted  over  like  diamonds  iu 
the  rock,  they  flash  out  sometimes  into  an 
irregular  greatness  of  thought,  and  betray 
in  their  actions  an  unguided  force,  and 
unmanaged  virtue;  something  very  great 
and  very  noble  may  be  discerned,  hut  it 
looks  cumbersome  and  aukward,  and  is 
alone  of  all  things  the  worse  for  being 
natural.  Nature  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
mistress  and  aptest  scholar;  but  nature  her- 
self must  be  civilized,  or  she  will  look  sa- 
vage, as  she  appears  in  the  Indian  princes, 
who  are  vested  with  a native  majesty,  a sur- 
prising 
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prising  greatness  and  generosity  of  soul, 
and  discover  what  we  always  regret,  fine 
juris,  and  excellent  natural  endowments, 
without  improvement.  In  those  countries, 
which  we  call  barbarous,  where  art  and 
politeness  arc  not  understood,  nature  hath 
the  greater  advantage  in  this,  that  sim- 
plicity of  manners  often  secures  the  inno- 
cence of  the  mind ; and  as  virtue  is  not, 
so  neither  is  vice,  civilized  and  rehned:  but 
in  these  politer  parts  of  the  world,  where 
virtue  excels  by  rules  and  discipline,  vice 
also  is  more  instructed,  and  with  us  good 
qualities  will  nut  spring  up  alone:  many 
hurtful  weeds  will  rise  with  them,  and 
choak  them  in  their  growth,  unless  re- 
moved by  some  skilful  band:  nor  will  the 
. mind  be  brought  to  a jujt  perfection  with- 
out cherishing  every  hopeful  seed,  and  re- 
pressing every  superfluous  humour:  the 
mind  is  like  the  body  in  this  regard, 
which  cannot  fall  into  a decent  and  easy 
carriage,  unless  it  be  fashioned  in  time : 
an  untaught  behaviour  is  like  the  people 
that  use  it,  truly  rustic,  forced  and  un- 
couth, and  art  must  be  applied  (0  make 
it  natural.  Felton. 

{I  83.  On  the  Entrance  to  Knowledge. 

Knowledge  will  not  be  won  without 
pains  and  application : some  parts  of  it 
are  easier,  some  more  difficult  of  access: 
we  must  proceed  at  once  by  sap  and  bat- 
tery : and  when  the  breach  is  practicable, 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  press  bold- 
ly on,  and  enter:  it  is  troublesome  and 
deep  digging  for  pure  waters,  but  when 
onceyou  come  to  the  spring,  they  rise  and 
meet  you:  the  entrance  into  knowledge  is 
oftentimes  very  narrow,  dark  and  tire- 
some, but  the  rooms  are  spacious,  and 
gloriously  furnished : the  country  is  ad- 
mirable, and  every  prospect  entertaining. 
You  need  not  wonder  that  fine  countries 
have  strait  avenues,  when  the  regions  of 
happiness,  like  those  of  knowledge,  are 
impervious  and  shut  to  lazy  travellers ; 
and  the  way  to  heaven  itself  is  narrow. 

Common  things  art  easily  attained,  and 
nobody  values  what  lies  in  every  body's 
way:  what  is  excellent  is  placed  out  of 
ordinary  reach,  aud  you  will  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  put  forth  your  hand  to  the  ut- 
most stretch,  aud  reach  whatever  you 
aspire  at.  Ibid. 

ft  84.  Classics  recommended. 

Many  arc  the  subjects  which  will  invite 
and  deserve  the  steadiest  application  from 
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those  v/ho  would  excel,  and  be  distinguish- 
ed in  them.  Human  learning  in  geucral ; 
natu:  al  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  science.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  of  leading  you  through  tliese  se- 
veral lields  of  knowledge:  it  will  be  most 
commendable  for  you  to  gather  some  of 
the  fairest  fruit  from  them  all,  and  to  lay 
up  a store  of  good  sense,  am!  sound  reason, 
of  great  probity,  and  soliil  virtue.  This 
is  the  true  use  of  knowledge,  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  great  duties  of  our  most 
holy  religion,  that  as  you  are  daily  ground- 
ed in  the  true  aud  saving  knowledge  of  a 
Christian,  you  may  use  the  helps  of  human 
learning,  and  direct  them  to  their  pro- 
per end.  You  will  meet  with  great  and 
wonderful  examples  of  an  irregular  and 
mistaken  virtue  in  the  Creeks  and  Romans, 
with  many  instances  of  greatness  of  mind, 
of  unshaken  fidelity,  contempt  of  human 
grandeur, a most  passionate  lore  of  their 
country,  prodigality  of  life,  disdain  of  ser- 
vitude, inviolable  truth,  and  the  most  pub- 
lic disinterested  souls,  that  ever  threw  of! 
all  regards  in  comparison  with  their  coun- 
try's good : you  will  discern  the  flawj  and 
blemishes  of  their  fairest  actions,  see  the 
wrong  apprehensions  they  had  of  virtue, 
and  be  able  to  point  them  right,  and  keep 
them  within,  their  proper  bounds.  Under 
this  correction  you  may  extract  a gene- 
rous and  noble  spirit  from  the  writings  and 
histories  of  the  ancients.  And  I would  in 
a particular  manner  recommend  the  classic 
authors  to  your  favour,  aud  they  will  re- 
commend themselves  to  your  approbation. 

If  you  svould  resol  veto  master  the  Creek 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue,  you  will  find 
that  the  one  is  the  source  and  original  or 
all  that  is  most  excellent  in  the  other : I 
do  not  mean  so  much  for  expression,  as 
thought,  though  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful strokes  of  the  Latin  tongue  are  drawn 
from  the  lines  of  the  Grecian  orators  and 
poets ; but  for  thought  and  fancy,  lor  the 
very  foundation  and  embellishment  of 
their  works,  you  will  see,  the  Latins  have 
ransacked  the  Grecian  store,  and,  as  Ho- 
race advises  all  who  would  succeed  in 
writing  well,  had  their  authors  night  and 
morning  in  their  hands. 

. And  they  have  been  such  happy  imita- 
tors, that  the  copies  have  proved  more 
exact  than  the  originals;  and  Rome  has 
triumphed  over  Athens,  as  well  in  wit 
as  arms;  for  though  Greece  may  have 
the  hsnour  of  invention,  yet  it  is  easier 
to  strike  out  a new  course  of  tho  i*bt 

than 
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titan  to  equal  old  originals:  and  therefore 
it  is  more  honour  to  surpass,  than  to  invent 
anew.  Verrio  is  a great  man  from  his  own 
designs;  but  if  he  had  attempted  upon  the 
Cartons,  and  outdone  Raphael  Uibm  in 
life  and  colours,  he  had  been  acknow  ledged 
greater  than  that  celebrated  master,  nut 
now  sve  must  think  him  less.  fetton. 

j)  Si.  A Comparison  of  Ihc  Creek  and 
Roman  Writers. 

If  1 may  detain  you  svilh  a short  compa- 
rison of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  I 
must  own  the  last  have  the  preference  in 
my  thoughts ; and  I aui  not  singular  in 
my  opinion.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  Ro- 
mans have  leh  no  tragedies  behind  them, 
that  may  couipaie  with  the  majesty  of  the 
Grecian  stage;  the  best  comedies  of  Route 
were  written  on  thcCrccian  plan,  but  Me- 
nander is  too  far  lust  to  be  compared  lvith 
Terence;  only  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
method  Terence  used  iu  loaning  two 
Creek  plays  into  one,  sve  shall  naturally 
conclude,  since  his  arc  perfect  upon  that 
model,  that  they  arc  more  perfect  than 
Menander's  were.  I shall  make  no  great 
difficulty  in  preferring  Plautus  to  Aristo- 
phanes, for  svit  and  humour,  variety  of 
characters,  plot  and  contrivance  in  his 
plays,  though  Horace  hasccusurcd  him  lor 
low  svit. 

Virgil  has  been  so  often  compared  with 
Homer,  and  the  merits  or  those  poets  so 
often  canvassed,  that  1 shall  only  say,  that 
if  the  Roman  shines  not  in  the  Grecian's 
flame  and  fire,  it  is  tlte  Coolness  of  bis 
judgment,  rather  than  the  want  of  heat. 
You  will  generally  find  the  force  of  a 
poet's  genius,  andthestrengthof  his  fancy, 
display  themselves  in  the  descriptions  they 
give  of  battles,  storms,  prodigies,  &c.  and 
Hunter’s  hie  breaks  out  on  these  occasions 
in  more  dread  and  terror ; but  Virgil  mixes 
compassion  with  his  terror,  and,  by  throw- 
ing water  on  the  flame,  makes  it  bum  the 
brighter;  so  in  the  storm  ; so  in  his  bat- 
tles ou  the  fall  of  Pallas  and  Camilla ; and 
that  scene  of  horror,  which  his  hero  opens 
iu  the  second  book  ; the  burning  of  Troy; 
the  ghost  of  Hector;  the  murder  of  the 
king;  the  massacre  of  the  people;  the  sud- 
den surprise,  and  the  dead  ol  night,  arc  so 
relieved  by  the  piety  and  pity  that  is  every 
where  intermixed,  that  sve  forget  our  fears, 
audjoiu  in  the  lamentation.  All  the  world 
acknowledge;  the  Aaicid  to  be  in  • t per- 
fect in  its  kind;  and  considering  the  dis- 
advantage of  tli#  language,  and  the  seve- 


rity of  the  Roman  muse,  the  poem  is  stHl 
more  wonderful,  since,  without  the  liberty 
of  the  Grecian  poets,  the  diction  is  so  great 
and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible  and  expres- 
sive, so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the 
strength  and  compass  or  the  Gteek  tongue, 
joined  to  Homer’s  lire,  cannot  give  us 
stronger  and  dearer  ideas,  than  the  great 
Virgil  has  set  before  our  eyes;  sonic  few 
imtaucescxccptvd,  in  which  Homer,  thiu' 
the  force  o(  genius,  has  excelled. 

1 have  argued  hitherto  for  Virgil;  and 
it  will  be  no  wonder  that  his  poem  should 
lie  more  correct  iri  the  rules  of  writing,  if 
that  strange  opinion  prevails,  that  Ho  .tier 
writ  without  any  view  or  design  at  all; 
that  hisjioems  ate  loose  independent  pieces 
tacked  tugether,  and  were  originally  onlv 
so  many  songs  or  ballads  upon  the  gudsand 
heroes,  and  the  siege  of  Troy.  Jf  this  he 
true,  they  are  the  completes!  siring  of  bal- 
lads 1 ever  met  w ith,  and  whoever  collect- 
ed  them,  and  pul  them  in  the  method  we 
now  read  them  in,  whether  it  were  Pisistn- 
tus,  or  any  other,  has  placed  them  msuch 
order,  that  tlielliad  and  the  Odysseys  seem 
to  have  been  composed  with  one  view  and 
design,  :uid  scheme  and  intention,  which 
are  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  me 
end,  all  along  uniform  aud  consistent  with 
themselves.  Some  baveargued,  the  world 
was  made  by  a wise  Being,  and  not  jum- 
bled together  by  chance,  from  the  very 
absurdity  of  such  a supposition ; and  they 
have  illustrated  their  argument,  from  the 
impossibility  that  such  a poem  as  Homer's 
and  Virgil's  should  rise  in  such  beautiful 
order  out  of  millions  or  letters  eternally 
shaken  together:  but  ibis  argument  is  half 
spoiled,  il  we  allow,  that  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer, in  each  of  which  appears  one  conti- 
nued formed  design  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  were  written  in  loose  scraps  ou  no  ■ 
settled  premeditated  scheme.  Horace,  «< 
are  sure,  was  of  amither  opinion,  aud  so 
was  Virgil  too,  who  built  bis  .Eneid  upon 
the  model  of  the  Iliad  and  die  Odysseys- 
After  all,  Tully,  whose  relation  of  dnspas- 
sage  has  given  some  colour  to  this  sugges- 
tion, says  no  mote,  than  that  Pisistiatui 
(whom  he  commends  for  his  learning,  and 
condemns  for  his  tyranny)  observing  the 
books  of  Homer  to  lie  confused  and  out 
of  order,  placed  them  in  the  method  the 
great  author,  no  doubt,  bad  lirst  burned 
them  in:  but  all  this  Tully  gives  us  only 
as  report.  And  it  would  be  very  strange, 
that  Aristotle  shuuld  form  Ids  rules  on  Ho- 
mer’s poems;  lliat  Horace  sbould  follow 

his 
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his  example,  and  propose  Homer  Tor  the 
standard  of  epic  writing,  with  this  bright 
testimony,  that  he  “ never  undertook  any 
thing  inconsiderately,  nor  ever  made  any 
foolish  attempts  j"  if  iudeed  this  celebrat- 
ed poet  did  not  intend  to  form  his  poems 
in  the  order  and  design  we  see  them  in.  If 
ne  look  upon  the  fabric  and  construction 
of  those  great  works,  we  shall  find  an  ad- 
mirable proportion  in  all  the  parts,  a per- 
petual coincidence,  and  independence  of 
one  upon  another ; I will  venture  an  appeal 
to  aoy  learned  critic  in  this  cause  ; and  if 
it  be  a sufficient  reason  to  alter  the  common 
readings  in  a letter,  a word,  or  a phrase, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  context,  or 
propriety  of  the  language,  and  call  it  the 
restoring  ol  the  text,  is  it  not  a demonstra- 
tion that  these  poems  were  made  in  the 
same  course  of  lines,  and  upon  the  same 
plan  we  read  them  in  at  present,  from  all 
the  arguments  that  connexion, dependence, 
and  regularity  can  give  us?  if  those  cri- 
tics, svho  maintain  this  odd  fancy  of  Ho- 
mer's writings,  had  found  them  loose  and 
undigested,  and  restored  them  to  the  order 
they  stand  in  now,  I believe  they  would 
have  gloried  in  their  art,  and  maintained 
it  with  more  uncouicsicd  reasons,  than  they 
are  able  lobring  for  the  discovery  of  a word 
or  a syllable  hitherto  falsely  printed  in  the 
tat  ol  any  author.  But,  if  any  learned 
men  ol  singular  fancies  and  opinions  will 
noullow  those  buildings  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  after  the  present  model, 
let  them  at  least  allow  us  one  poetical  sup- 
position on  our  side,  That  Homer’s  harp 
was  as  powerful  to  command  his  scattered 
incoherent  pieces  into  the  beautiful  struc- 
tureof  a poem,  as  Amphion's  was  to  sum- 
mon the  stones  into  a wall,  or  Orpheus’i 
to  lead  the  trees  a dance.  For  certainly, 
however  it  hap|>ciis,  the  parts  are  so  justly 
disposed,  that  you  cannot  change  any  book 
into  the  place  of  another,  without  spoiling 
the  proportion,  and  confounding  the  order 
of  the  whole. 

The  Ceorgict  are  above  all  controversy 
with  Hesiod  ; but  the  Idylliums  of  Theo- 
critus have  something  so  inimitably  sweet 
in  the  verse  and  thoughts,  such  a native 
simplicity,  and  are  so  genuine,  so  natural 
a result  of  the  rural  life,  that  I most,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour 
of  the  pastoral. 

In  Lyrics  the  Crecians  may  seem  to 
have  excelled,  as  undoubtedly  they  arc  su- 
perior in  the  number  of  their  poets,  and 


and  variety  of  their  verse.  Orpheus,  Al- 
exus,  Sappho,  Simonides,  and  Stesichonts 
are  almost  entirely  lost.  Here  and  there 
a fragment  of  some  of  them  is  remaining, 
which,  like  some  broken  parts  or  ancient 
statutes,  preserve  an  imperfect  monument 
of  the  delicacy,  strength,  and  skill  of  the 
great  master's  hand. 

I’indaris  sublime,  but  obscure,  impetu- 
ous in  liis  course,  and  unfathomable  in  the 
depth  ami  loftiness  of  his  thoughts.  Ana- 
creon  flows  soft  and  easy, every  where  dif- 
fusing the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind 
through  his  verse,  and  tuning  his  harp  to 
the  smooth  and  pleasant  temper  of  Ills  soul. 
Horace  alone  may  he  compared  to  both ; 
in  whom  are  reconciled  the  loftiness  and 
majesty  of  Pindar,  and  the  gay,  careless, 
jovial  temper  of  Anacreon:  and,  1 sup- 
pose, however  Pindar  may  be  admired  for 
greatness,  and  Anacreon  fur  delicateness  of 
thought ; Horace,  who  rivals  one  in  his1 
triumphs,  and  the  other  in  his  mirth  and 
love,  surpasses  them  both  in  justness,  ele- 
gance, and  happiness  of  expression.  Ana- 
creon has  anuthcr  follower  among  the 
choicest  svits  of  Rome,  and  that  is  Catul- 
lus, wham,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and 
his  numbets  inharmonious,  I could  re- 
commend for  the  softness  and  delicacy, 
but  must  decline  for  the  looseness  of  his 
thoughts,  too  immodest  for  chaste  ears  to 
hear. 

I will  go  no  farther  in  the  poets;  only, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  let  me  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  while  Rome  has  been 
contented  to  produce  some  single  rivals 
to  the  Grecian  poetry,  England  hath 
brought  forth  the  wonderful  Cowley’s 
wit,  who  was  beloved  by  every  muse  he 
courted,  and  has  rivalled  the  Creek  and 
Latin  poets  in  every  kind  but  tragedy. 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  the  histori- 
ans any  further,  than  to  inform  you,  that 
the  contest  lies  chiefly  between  Thucydides 
and  Sallust,  Herodotus  and  Livy:  though 
I think  Thucydides  and  Livy  may  on  many 
accounts  more  justly  be  compared;  the 
critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  cen- 
sures, but  I shall  be  glad  to  suspend  any 
farther  judgment,  till  you  shall  Ire  able  to 
read  them,  and  give  me  your  opinion. 

Oratory  and  philosophy  are  the  next 
disputed  prizes;  and  whatever  praises  may 
he  justly  given  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon and  Demosthenes,  I will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  divine Tully  is  all  the  Grecian 
orators  and  philosophers  in  one.  Ftltcn. 
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f Sb-  d short  Commendation  of  the 
J.uttn  Language. 

And  row,  having  possibly  j»ivcn  vou 
some  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
I mutt  l«g  leave  io  assuse  you,  that  if  you 
luve  not  leisure  to  master  both,  you  svill 
find  your  pains  well  rewarded  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  when  once  you  enter  into  the  cle- 
Sattcics  and  beauties  of  it.  It  U the  pe- 
culiar felicity  of  (hat  language  to  speak 
sood  sense  in  suitable  expressions ; to  give 
lire  finest  thoughts  in  the  happiest  words, 
and  man  easy  majesty  of  style,  to  write  up 
to  lire  subject.  “ And  in  this  lies  the  great 
‘ secret  of  writing  , veil,  ft  is  that  elegant 
tl  5,r!lpf 'City,  that  ornamental  ulainness  of 
■ speech,  which  every  com  won  genius 
‘hints  so  plain,  that  any  b<  Jy  may  reach 
a"“  frrrcfclli  so  very  uegant,  that  all 
his  sweat,  and  pains,  and  study,  fail 
him  m the  attempt.” 

In  reading  the  excellent  authors  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  whether  you  converse  with 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  you  will  meet 
with  all  that  is  admirable  in  human  com- 
posure. And  though  life  and  spirit,  pro- 
pricty  and  force  of  style,  be  common  to 
them  all,  you  will  see  that  nevertheless 
every  writer  shines  in  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencics  ; and  that  wit,  like  beauty,  is  di- 
versified into  a thousand  graces  of  feature 
and  complexion. 

I need  not  trouble  you  with  a particu - 
luL  JtJCICr  *hesc  celebrated  writers. 
What  I have  said  already,  and  what  I shall 
say  farther  of  them  as  f go  along,  renders 
it  less  necessary  at  present,  and  I would  not 
pre-engage  your  opinion  implicitly  to  tny 
side.  ]t  will  bea  pleasant  exercise  of  your 
judgment  todistiiiguish  them  yourself,  and 
when  you  and  I shall  he  able  to  depart 
Irom  the  common  received  opinions  of  the 
cni'asaud  commentators,  I may  take  some 
o’ner  occasion  of  laying  than  before  you, 
and  submitting  what  I shall  then  say  of 
them  to  your  approbation.  Felton. 


f 87.  Directions  in  reading  the  Classics. 


In  the  mean  time,  I shall  only  give  yot 
two  or  three  cautions  and  directions  fo 
your  reading  them,  which  to  some  peopl< 
will  ook  a little  odd,  but  with  rnVihc] 
are  of  great  moment,  and  very  necessar 
to  be  observed.  ‘ 


Ihe  first  is,  that  you  would  never  be 
persuaded  into  what  they  call  Common- 

placet.;  which  is  a way  of  taking  an  au- 


thor to  pieces,  and  ranging  him  under  pro* 
tier  heads,  that  you  may  readily  find  what 
he  has  said  upon  Iny  point,  by  consulting 
an  alphabet.  This  piactice  is  of  no  use 
but  in  circumstantials  of  time  and  plate, 
custom  and  antiquity,  and  in  such  in- 
stances where  facts  are  to  be  remembered, 
not  where  the  brain  is  to  be  exercised.  In 
these  cases  it  is  ol  great  use : it  helps  the 
memory,  and  serves  to  keep  those  things 
in  a sort  of* older  and  succession.  But, 
common-placing  the  sense  of  an  author  is 
such  a stupid  undertaking,  that  if  1 may 
be  indulged  in  saying  it,  they  want  com- 
mon sense  that  practise  it.  What  heaps  ol 
this  rubbish  have  I seen  ! O the  pains  and 
labour  to  record  what  other  people  hare 
said,  that  is  taken  by  those  who  have  no- 
thing to  say  ihcmsel  ves ! You  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  writings  of  these  men  are 
never  worth  the  reading;  the  fancy  is 
cramped,  the  invention  spoiled,  their 
thoughts  on  every  thing  are  prevented,  if 
they  think  at  all;  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  these  collectors  of  sense,  that 
they  can  write  without  thinking. 

I do  most  readily  agree,  that  all  tjie 
bright  sparkling  thoughts  of  the  ancients, 
their  finest  expressions,  and  noblest  senti- 
ments, are  to  be  met  with  in  these  trans- 
cribers ; but  how  wretchedly  are  they 
brought  in,  how  miserably  put  together  I 
indeed,  I can  compare  such  productions 
to  nothing  but  rich  pieces  of  patch- wort, 
sewed  together  with  packthread. 

W ‘;cn  I see  a beautiful  building  of  exact 
order  and  proportion  taken  down,  and  the 
diflerem  materials  laid  togj'her  by  them- 
selves, it  puts  me  in  mind  ol  these  common- 
place men.  The  materials  are  certainlyve- 
fy  good,  but  they  understand  not  the  rules 
of  architecture  so  well  as  to  form  them  in- 
to just  and  masterly  proportions  any  more; 
and  yet  how  beautiful  would  they  stand  in 
another  mode!  upon  another  plan  ! 

for , sye  must  coofess  the  truth : We  can 
sa?  nothing  new,  at  least  we  can  say  no- 
thing better  than  has  been  said  before;  but 
we  may  nevertheless  make  what  wc  say 
our  own.  And  this  is  done  when  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  rememberin  what 
page  or  what  hook  we  have  read  such  a 
passage:  but  it  falls  in  naturally  with  the 
course  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  takes  its 
place  iii  our  writings  with  as  much  ease, 
and  looks  with  as  good  a grace  as  it  ap- 
peared in  two  thousand  years  ago, 

*1  his  is  the  best  way  of  remembering 
the  ancient  audiors,  when  you  relish  their 

way 
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war  or  writing,  enter  into  their  thoughts, 
and  imbibe  their  sense.  There  is  no  need 
of  triog  ourselves  up  to  an  imitation  or  any 
or  them:  much  less  to  copy  or  transcribe 
them.  For  there  is  room  Tor  vast  variety 
of  thought  and  style  ; as  nature  is  various 
in  her  worts,  and  is  nature  still.  Good 
authors,  like  the  celebrated  masters  in  (lie 
several  schools  uf  painting,  are  originals  in 
their  way,  and  different  in  llteir  manner. 
And  when  we  can  make  the  Same  use  of 
the  Romans  as  they  did  of  tile  Grecians, 
end  habituate  ourselves  to  their  way  of 
thinkiitg  and  writing,  we  may  be  equal  in 
tank,  though  different  from  them  all,  and 
be  esteemed  as  originals  as  svell  as  they. 

, And  this  is  svhat  i would  have  you  do. 
Mix  and  incorporate  with  those  ancient 
streams;  and  though  your  own  wit  will  he 
improved  and  heightened  by  such  a strung 
infusion,  yet  the  spirit,  the  thought,  the 
fancy,  the  expression,  which  shall  flow 
'■‘om  your  pen,  will  be  courtly  your  own. 

t'clton. 

(I  88.  The  Afethod  of  Schools  vindicated. 

It  has  been  a long  complaint  in  this  po- 
lite and  excellent  age  of  learning,  that  tve 
loie  our  time  in  svords;  that  the  memory 
of  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded  with- 
out improvement;  and  all  they  learn  is 
mere  cant  and  jargon  for  three  or  four 
years  together.  Nsfw,  the  complaint  is  in 
some  measure  true,  but  nut  easily  remedi- 
ed; and  perhaps,  after  all  the  exclamatioif 
of  so  ifmch  time  lost  in  mere  words  and 
terms,  the  Itiqieful  youths,  Whose  loss  of 
time  is  so  much  lamented,  were  capable  of 
learning  nothing  hut  words  at  those  years. 
I do  not  mind  svhat  some  quacks  in  the 
art  of  teaching  say;  they  pretend  to  work 
W!inder5,  and  to  make  young  gentlemen 
masters  of  the  languages,  before  they  can 
be  masters  of  common  sense;  but  this  to 
me  is  a demonstration,  that  We  arc  capable 
®f  little  else  than  svords,  till  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, if  you  will  observe,  that  a buy  shall 
b«  able  to  repeat  his  grammar  over,  two  or 
three  years  before  his  understanding  opens 
Plough  to  let  him  into  the  reason  and  clear 
apprehension  of  the  rules;  and  when  this 
» done,  sooner  or  later,  it  ccaseth  to  be 
cant  and  jargon:  so  that  all  this  clamour  is 
wrong  founded,  and  the  cause  of  complaint 
hes  rather  against  the  backwardness  of  our 
judgment,  than  the  method  of  our  schools. 
And  therefore  1 am  for  the  old  way  in 
chooli still,  and  children  will  he  furnished 


there  with  a slock  of  words  at  least,  when 
they  come  to  know  how  to  use  diem. 

Ibid. 

(I  89.  Commendation  of  Schools. 

J ain  very  far  from  having  any  mean 
thoughts  of  those  great  men  svho  preside 
in  our  chiefest  and  most  celebrated  schools ; 
it  is  my  happiness  to  bekuosvn  to  the  most 
eminent  of  them  in  a particular  manner, 
and  they  will  acquit  me  of  any  disrespect, 
where  they  know  I have  the  greatest  ve- 
neration; for  with  them  the  genius  of 
Classic  learning  dwells,  and  from  them  it  is 
derived.  And  I think  mysell  honoured  in 
the  acquaintance  of  some  masters  iu  the 
country,  who  are  not  less  polite  than  they 
are  icarncd,  and  to  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  have 
joined  a true  taste,  and  delicate  relish  of 
the  classic  authors.  But  should  you  ever 
light  into  some  formal  hands,  though  your 
sense  is  too  fine  to  relish  those  pedantries  I 
have  ban  remonstrating  against,  when 
you  come  to  understand  them,  yet  for  the 
present  they  may  impose  upon  you  with  a 
grave  appearance : and,  as  learning  is  com- 
monly liiattaged  by  such  persons,  you  may 
think  them  very  learned,  L cause  they  are 
very  dull ; and  if  you  should  receive  the 
tincture  while  you  are  voting,  it  may  sink 
tens  deep  for  all  the  waters  of  Helicon  to 
take  out.  You  may  be  sensible  of  it,  as  we 
arc  of  ill  habits,  which  we  regret,  but  can- 
not brejk,  and  so  it  may  mix  with  your 
studies  lor  ever,  and  give  bad  colours  to 
every  thing  you  design,  whether  in  speech 
or  writing. 

For  these  meaner  critic)  dress  up  their 
entertainments  so  very  ill,  that  they  will 
spoil  your  palate,  amt  bring  you  to  a vi- 
cioiis  taste.  With  them,  as  with  distem- 
■pered  stomachs,  the  finest  food  and  noblest 
juices  turn  to  nothing  hut  crudities  and  in- 
digestion. You  will  have  no  notion  or  de- 
licacies, if  you  table  with  them;  they  ate 
all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding;  and  spoil  the 
best  provisions  in  the  cooking;  you  must 
he  content  to  be  taught  parsimony  in  sense, 
and  fur  your  most  inoliemive  food  to  live 
upon  dry  meat  and  insipid  stuff,  without 
any  poignancy  or  relish. 

So  then  these  gentlemen  will  never  he 
able  to  form  your  taste  or  your  style  ; and 
those  svho  cannot  give  you  a true  relish  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  world,  can  never 
instruct  you  to  write  like  them. 

JAd. 
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f BO.  On  forming  a Style. 

Give  me  leave  to  touch  this  subject,  and 
draw  out,  for  your  use,  some  of  the  chief 
strokes,  some  of  the  principal  lineaments, 
and  fairest  features  of  a just  and  beautiful 
style.  There  is  no  necessity  of  being  me- 
thodical, and  I will  not  entertain  you  with 
a dry  system  upon  the  matter,  but  with 
what  you  will  read  with  more  pleasure, 
and,  I hope,  with  equal  profit,  some  desul- 
tory thoughts  in  their  native  order,  as  they 
rise  in  my  mind,  without  lieing  reduced  to 
rules,  and  marshalled  according  to  art. 

To  assist  you,  therefore,  as  far  atari  may 
he  an  help  to  nature,  I shall  proceed  to  say 
something  of  svhat  is  required  in  a finished 
piece,  to  make  it  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  masterly  in  the  whole. 

1 would  not  laydown  any  impracticable 
schemes,  nor  trouble  you  with  a dry  for- 
mal method:  the  rule  of  writing,  like  that 
of  our  duty,  is  perfect  in  its  kind  ; but  we 
must  make  allowances  for  the  infirmities 
of  nature ; and  since  none  is  without  bis 
faults,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is.  That 
he  is  the  best  writer,  against  whom  the 
fewest  can  be  alledged. 

“ A composition  is  then  perfect,  when 
“ the  matter  rises  out  of  the  subject ; 
“ when  the  thoughts  are  agroable  to  the 
“ matter,  and  the  expressions  suitable  to 
“ the  thoughts  ; where  there  is  no  incon- 
“ sistency  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  : 
“when  the  whole  is  perspicuous  in  the 
“ beautiful  order  of  its  parts,  and  formed 
“ in  due  symmetry  and  proportion.” 
Felton. 

$ 91.  Expression  suited  to  the  Thought. 

In  every  sprightly  genius,  the  expression 
will  be  ever  lively  as  the  thoughts.  All 
the  danger  is,  that  a wit  too  fruitful  should 
run  out  into  unnecessary  branches;  but 
when  it  is  matured  by  age,  and  corrected 
by  judgment  the  writer  will  prune  the 
luxuriant  boughs,  and  ait  off  the  super- 
fluous shoots  of  fancy,  thereby  giving  both 
Strength  and  beauty  to  his  work. 

Perhaps  this  piece  of  discipline  is  to 
young  svriters  the  greatest  self-denial  in 
the  world  : to  confine  the  fancy,  to  stifle 
the  birth,  much  more  to  throw  away  the 
beautiful  offspring  of  the  brain,  is  a trial, 
that  none  but  the  most  delicate  and  lively 
wits  can  be  put  to.  It  is  their  praise,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  retrench  more  wit  than 
others  have  to  lavish : the  chippings  and 
filings  of  these  jewels  could  they  be  pre- 


served, are  of  more  value  than  the  whole 
mass  of  ordinary  authors;  and  it  is  a maxim 
with  me,  that  he  has  not  wit  enough  who 
lias  not  a great  deal  to  spare. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  me  to 
run  out  into  the  several  sorts  of  writing  : 
we  have  general  rules  to  judge  of  ail,  with- 
out being  particular  upon  any,  though  the 
style  of  an  orator  be  difl’erem  from  that  of 
an  historiau,  and  a poet's  from  both. 

Ibid. 

|)  99.  On  Embellishments  of  Style. 

The  design  of  expression  is  to  convey 
our  thoughts  truly  and  clearly  to  the  world, 
in  such  a manner  as  is  most  probable  to  at- 
tain the  end  we  propose,  in  communicat- 
ing what  we  have  conceived  to  the  public ; 
and  therefore  men  have  not  thought  it 
enough  to  write  plainly,  unless  they  svrote 
agreeably,  so  as  to  engage  tbe  attention, 
and  work  upon  the  affections,  as  well  as 
inform  the  understanding  of  their  readers: 
for  which  reason,  alt  arts  have  been  in- 
vented to  make  their  writings  pleasing,  as 
well  as  profitable ; and  those  arts  are  very 
commendable  and  honest  ; they  are  no 
trick,  no  delusion,  or  imposition  on  the 
senses  and  understanding  of  mankind;  for 
they  are  found  in  nature,  and  formed 
upon  observing  her  operations  in  all  the 
various  passions  and  workings  of  onr  minds. 

To  this  we  owe  all  the  beauties  and 
embellishments  of  Style ; all  figures  and 
schemes  of  speech,  and  those  several  deco- 
rations that  are  used  iu  writings  to  enliven 
aud  adorn  the  work.  The  flourishes  of 
fancy  resemble  the  flourishes  of  the  pen  in 
mechanic  writers  ; and  the  illuminators  of 
manuscripts,  and  of  the  press,  borrowed 
their  title  perhaps  from  the  illumination 
which  a bright  genius  eveiy  where  gives 
to  his  work,  and  disperses  through  his 
composition. 

The  commendation  of  this  an  of  en- 
lightening and  adorning  a subject,  lies  in  a 
right  distribution  of  the  shades  and  light. 

It  is  in  writing,  as  in  picture,  in  which 
the  art  is  to  observe  where  the  lights  will 
fall,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  parts  to 
the  day,  and  cast  in  shades  what  we  can- 
not hope  will  shine  to  advantage. 

It  were  endless  to  pursue  this  subject 
through  all  the  ornaments  aud  illustrations 
of  speech ; and  yet  I would  not  dismiss  it, 
svithout  pointing  at  the  general  roles  and 
necessary  qualifications  required  in  those 
who  would  attempt  to  shine  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  pen.  And  therefore  you 

must 
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mini  pinion  ine  if  I seem  to  go  back,  for 
sse  ciimot  raise  any  regular  and  durable 
pile  ol  building  without  laying  a linn 
foundation.  fcllon. 

i 93.  On  the  first  Requisite,  a Mastery 

tj  Language. 

The  first  thing  requisite  to  a just  style, 

ii  a perfect  mastery  in  the  language  sve 
write  in  ; this  is  nut  so  easily  attaii*.d  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  and  depends  upon  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  lorce  and 
propriety  of  svords,  a good  natural  taste  of 
streugth  ami  delicacy,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  expression.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  that 
all  the  rules  and  critical  observations  in 
the  w orld  will  never  bring  a man  to  a just 
style,  who  lias  not  of  himself  a natural 
easy  way  of  writing ; but  they  will  improve 
a good  genius,  where  nature  leads  the  way, 
provided  he  is  not  too  scrupulous,  and 
does  not  make  himself  a slave  to  his  rules ; 
for  that  will  introduce  a stillness  and 
affectation,  which  are  utterly  abhorrent 
from  all  good  writing. 

By  a perfect  mastery  in  any  language,  I 
understand  noc  only  a ready  command  of 
words,  upon  every  occasion,  not  only  the 
force  and  propriety  of  words  as  to  their 
sense  and  signiheation,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage ; for  in  this  a perfect  mastery  doe* 
consist.  It  is  to  know  what  is  English, 
and  what  is  Latin,  what  is  French,  Spa- 
nish, or  Italian,  to  be  able  to  mark  the 
bounds  ol  each  language  sve  write  in,  to 
point  out  the  distinguishing  characters, 
and  the  peculiar  pluascs  of  each  tongue  ; 
what  expressions  or  manner  of  expressing 
is  common  to  any  language  besides  our 
own,  and  svliat  is  propeily  and  peculiarly 
our  phrase,  and  way  or  speaking.  For 
this  is  to  speak  or  write  English  in  pu- 
rity and  perfection,  to  let  the  streams  run 
clear  and  unuiixcd,  without  taking  in 
other  languages  in  the  course;  in  English, 
therefore,  I would  have  all  Gallicisms  (for 
instance)  avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be 
sincere,  that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  not  follow  the  French  mode 
iu  our  speech,  as  we  do  in  our  cioaths.  It 
is  convenient  and  profitable  sometimes  to 
import  a foreign  word,  and  naturalize  the 
phrase  of  another  nation,  but  (his  is  very 
sparingly  to  be  allowed  ; and  every  sylla- 
ble of  foreign  growth  ought  immediately 
to  be  discarded,  if  its  use  and  ornament  to 
«ur  language  be  not  very  evident. 

Hid. 


|j  OL  On  Ik;  Parity  and  Idiom  of 
Language. 

While  the  Romans  studied  and  used  the 
Greek  longue,  only  to  improve  and  adorn 
their  own,  the  Latin  flourished,  and  grew 
every  year  more  copious,  more  elegant, 
and  expressive : but  in  a few  years  after 
the  ladies  and  beaux  or  Rome  affected  to 
speak  Greek,  and  regarding  nothing  but 
ink  softness  and  effeminacy  of  that  noble 
language,  liter  weakened  anti  corrupted 
their  native  tongue  : and  the  monstrous 
affectation  of  our  travelled  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  iu  the  F'rench  air,  French 
tone,  French  terms,  to  dress,  to  cook,  to 
write,  to  court  in  French,  corrupted  at 
once  our  language  and  our  manners,  and 
introduced  an  abominable  gallimaufry  of 
F'reneli  and  English  mixed  together,  that 
made  the  innovators  ridiculous  to  all  men 
of  sense.  The  F'rench  tongue  hath  un- 
doubtedly its  graces  and  beauties,  and  I 
am  not  against  any  real  improvement  or 
our  own  language  from  that  or  any  other  : 
but  we  art  always  so  foolish,  or  unfortu- 
nate, as  never  to  make  any  advantage  of  our 
neighbours.  We  affect  nothing  of  theirs, 
but  what  is  silly  and  ridiculous;  and  by 
neglecting  the  substantial  use  of  their  lan- 
guage, sve  only  enervate  and  spoil  our  own. 

Languages  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a 
perpetual  Hux,  ami  stand  in  need  of  recruits 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  words  that  are 
continually  falling  off  through  disuse : and 
since  it  is  so,  I think  ’tis  better  to  raise 
them  at  home  than  abroad.  AVe  had  bet- 
ter rclv  on  our  own  troops  than  foreign 
forces,  and  I believe  we  have  sufficient 
strength  and  numbers  within  ourselves  : 
there  is  a vast  treasure,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  in  the  old  English,  from  whence  au- 
thors may  draw  constant  supplies,  as  our 
officers  make  their  surest  recruits  from  the 
coal-work*,  and  the  mines.  The  weight, 
the  strength,  and  significancy  of  many  an- 
tiquated wonts,  should  recommend  them 
tp  use  again.  'Tis  only  wiping  off  the 
rust  they  have  contracted,  and  separating 
them  from  the  dross  they  lie  mingled  with, 
and  both  in  value  and  beauty  they  will 
rise  above  the  standard,  rather  than  fall 
below  it. 

Perhaps  our  tongue  is  not  so  musical  to 
the  ear,  nor  so  abundant  in  multiplicity  of 
words ; hut  its  strength  is  real,  and  its 
svords  are  therefore  the  more  expressive  ; 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  language  is, 
that  it  is  dost,  compact,  and  full : and 
F f 2 out 
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our  w . j’i.m  i ! v w i'l  rvcit'c  two  l.atitt 
f.  • l»».  t I.'  n hit  I 1lU%  lUP.tm 
by  bi*  /*  . « ( n.fv  jic  jli  weight 

and  < il><i.incc,  g»'nd  iiic  iMiri*  prcwtl  !*»• 
pctlh*!*,  juiJ  running  over  iit  .i  ri  ihmdaiic*  ol 
'Viiti*,  jmi  1 not  of  words.  And  there  hue 
the  pna » i n|  our  language  c**« .«isis  in  pre- 
serving (his  character,  m writing  w.tli  (lie 
) itglish strength  and  spirit:  let  n\  not  rnw 
others,  tlut  they  ire  more  soft,  ;u»l  dd- 
fusc  and  rarifird ; he  it  our  10i111nc11d.it ion 
to  write  as  we  pay.  in  line  Siciling:  ii  we 
"ant  supplies,  we  had  better  rone  oh! 
words,  than  create  new  ones.  ! loot  ujmiii 
our  language  as  good  bullion,  if  we  do  not 
debase  it  with  too  ttincli  allov  ; 2nd  let  me 
leave  this  censure  with  you,  1 hat  lie  who 
corrupted!  the  purity  ol  the  l.uglidi 
tongue  svitli  the  most  specious  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  is  just  as  vvbr  as  those 
modish  ladies  that  change  their  plate  for 
china  ; for  which  I think  the  laudable  traf- 
fic oi  old  cloalhs  ii  much  the  fairest  baiter. 

tl95.  On  Ptaomesc  and  Prr\j>iatihj , 

Alter  this  regard  to  die  purity  ol  our 
language,  the  next  quality  of  a just  si  vie, 
i%  its  plainness  ami  |>ei spicuitv.  I bis  is 
the  gujtcst  couiniiudaiioti  we  can  give  au 
author,  and  the  Hest  argument  that  lit  is 
master  of  the  language  he  \ rites  in.  .md 
the  subn  et  lit  writes  upon*  w lieu  st e un- 
derstand him,  and  set  into  the  scope  and 
tendency  ol  his  though’.*,  as  we  read  him. 
All  obscurity  of  expression.  and  <Lnkn<  'S 
oi  sense,  do  arise  from  the  confosioii  ol  the* 
v l iter’s  thoughts,  and  Ins  want  ul  propi  r 
words.  It  u uiau  hath  nut  u clear  pertep- 
tiuti  ol  the  matter  hr  uiwlcrukcs  to  deal  ol, 
he  his  style  never  so  plain  j . to  the  words 
lie  uses,  it  never  can  he  clear;  ami  il  his 
thought*  upon  this  subject  be  never  so  just 
and  distinct,  unless  he  has  a ready  com- 
mand ol  words,  ami  a faculty  ol  cum  wait- 
ing in  plain  obvious  expulsions,  the  winds 
w ill  perplex  the  if  use*,  and  cloud  the  clear- 
ness ol  his  thoughts. 

it  is  the  unhappiness  of  some,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  express  themselves  chaily  : 
their  heads  arc  crowded  with*  multipli- 
city of  undigested  knowledge,  which  lie; 
confused  in  the  brain,  without  any  order 
or  distinction.  It  i>  the  vice  ol  others,  to 
affect  obscurity  in  their  thoughts  arid  lan- 
guage, to  write  in  a dill. cult  crabbed  style, 
and  perplex  the  leader  with  an  intricate 
meaning  m more  intricate  word*. 

The  cotuiuou  way  of  offending  against 


pi  rune  s and  perspicuity  of  style,  i*  an  if- 
lictatioii  ul  hard  unusual  words,  and  olein* 
contracted  periods:  the  faults  of  pedant* 
and  sententious  writers;  that  are  vainly 
ostentatious  of  their  learning,  or  their  wis- 
dom. Hard  word*  and  quaint  expres- 
sion* .tie  alxamiiiahle:  wherever  you  meet 
such  .1  w 1 iter,  throw  hiu>  aside  fur  a cox- 

10  nb.  Some  authors  of  reputation  have 
used  .1  short  anal  concise  wav  of  expression, 

I most  own:  and  il  they  arc  not  50  clean* 
othci s.  1 he  lauh  is  to  be  laid  outlie  brevity 
they  labour  alter:  for  while  we  study  to 
he  concise,  we  con  hardly  avoid  being  ob- 
scure. \\  c crowd  our  thought*  into  too 
small  a compass,  and  arc  so  sparing  of  our 
winds,  that  we  will  not  afford  enow  to  ex- 
press our  meaning. 

Time  i*  another  extreme  in  obscure 
writers,  not  much  taken  notice  of,  which 
some  empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to  run 
into  out  of  j prodigality  of  word*,  and  a 
w.mtol  sense.  This  is  the  extravagance 
of  yuur  copious  writers,  who  lose  their 
luraiiiiig  in  the  multitude  of  words,  and 
Imry  then  cose  under  heaps  of  phrases. 
Their  uudei standing  is  rather  ran  lied  than 
Condensed  . their  meaning,  we  cannot  sav, 
is  daik  and  thick:  it  is  too  light  and  sub- 
tle to  he  discerned:  il  i*  spread  so  thin, 
and  diffused  so  w ide,  that  it  is  hard  to  he 
collected  I wo  kiucc  would  express  all  they 
s.iv  in  two  pages:  'tis  nothing  but  wliipt 
svSI.ihtih  and  bo  tit,  a little  varnish  and 
y tiding,  without  any  solidity  or  substance. 

Aid. 

!Mi.  Oh  Pie  Decorations  and  Ornaments 
oj  %/e. 

The  deejievt  rivers  have  the  plainest 
surface,  . ml  the  purest  waters  are  always 
clraicst.  < hrystal  is  not  the  less  solid  for 
lieing  nan  parent:  the  value  of  a style  rises 
lur  the  value  of  precious  stone*.  If  it  be 
dat k ami  1 iuudy,  it  is  in  vaiu  to  polish  it : 
it  hear*  its  worth  in  it*  native  looks,  ami 
the  ...nun  art  which  enhances  its  price  when 

11  u clc.tr,  only  debuses  it  if  it  be  dull. 

Von  set  1 have  borrowed  some  meta- 
phors to  explain  my  thoughts ; and  it  i*, 
J believe,  impossible  lo  describe  the  plain- 
ness and  clearness  of  style,  without  some 
expressions  clearer  than  the  terms  1 am 
otherwise  bound  up  to  use. 

You  must  give  me  leave  to  go  on  with 
you  to  the  decoration*  and  ornament!  of 
style:  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  plainness  and  perspicuity,  and  the  or- 
nament of  writing.  A style  resembleth 

beauty, 
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beauty,  where  the  face  it  clear  and  plain 
as  to  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  is  ca- 
pable ol  wonderful  improvements  as  to  fea- 
ture* and  complexion.  If  I may  transgress 
in  too  frequent  allusions,  because  I would 
make  every  tliiug  plain  to  you,  1 would 
pass  on  from  painters  to  statuaries,  whose 
excellence  it  is  at  first  to  form  true  and 
just  proportions,  and  afterttards  to  give 
them  that  softness,  that  expression, ’ 'that 
strength  and  delicacy,  which  make  them 
almost  breathe  and  live. 

The  decorations  of  style  are  formed  out 
of  those  several  schemrs  and  figures,  which 
arc  contrived  to  express  the  passions  and 
■notions  of  unr  minds  in  our  speech;  to 
give  life  and  ornament,  grace  and  beauty, 
to  our  expressions.  1 shall  not  undertake 
the  rhetorician's  province,  in  giving  you 
an  account  oT  all  the  ligures  they  have 
invented,  and  those  several  ornaments  of 
writing,  whose  grace  and  commendation 
lie  in  being  used  with  judgment  and  pro- 
priety. It  svere  endless  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject through  all  the  schemes  and  illustra- 
tions of  speech;  but  there  are  some  com- 
mon forms,  which  every  writer  njion  every 
subject  may  use,  to  enliven  and  adoru  his 
is  ark. 

These  are  metaphor  and  similitude;  and 
tliosc  images  and  representations,  that  are 
drawn  in  tltc  strongest  awl  most  lively  co- 
lours, to  imprint  what  the  writer  would 
have  li'rs  Trailers  conceive,  more  deeply  on 
their  nrimls.  Iti  the  choice,  awl  in  the  use 
•f  these,  your  ordinary  writers  are  most 
apt  to  off  - nd.  Images  are  very  sparingly 
to  be  iutruduced : their  pru|itr  place  is  in 
jiocnis  ami  orations;  ; ml  their  use  is  tu 
move  pity  or  terror,  admiration,  compas- 
sion, anger,  awl  resentment,  by  represent- 
ing something  very  allectiunate  or  very 
dreadful,  very  astonishing,  very  miserable, 
or  very  provoking,  toour  thoughts.  They 
give  a wonderful  force  and  beauty  to  the 
subject,  where  they  are  painted  by  a mas- 
terly baud  : but  if  they  are  either  weakly 
drawn,  or  unskilfully  placed,  they  raise  no 
passion  but  indignation  in  the  reader. 

fcllen. 

li  07.  On  Metaphors  and  Similitndts. 

The  most  common  ornaments  are  Meta- 
phor and  Similitude.  One  is  an  allusion 
to  words,  the  other  to  things;  and  both 
have  their  beauties,  if  properly  applied. 

Similitudes  ought  to  be  drawn  Ironi  the 
most  familiar  and  best  known  particulars 
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lit  the  world:  if  any  thing  is  dark  and  ob- 
scure iu  tliein,  the  purpose  of  using  them 
is  defeated;  and  that  svhicli  is  not  clear 
itself,  cau  never  give  light  to  any  tiling 
that  svants  it.  It  is  the  idle  fancy  of  some 
poor  brains,  to  run  out  perpetually  into  a 
course  of  similitudes,  confounding  their 
subject  by  the  multitude  of  likenesses;  and 
making  it  like  so  many  things,  that  it  is 
like  nothing  at  all.  This  trifling  humour 
is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  convince  us, 
lliat  the  author  is  in  the  dark  himself;  and 
while  lie  is  likening  liis  subject  to  every 
tiling,  lie  knowclh  not  what  it  is  like. 

There  is  anullier  tedious  fault  in  some 
simile  men  ; w hich  is,  drawing  their  com- 
parisons into  a great  length  and  minute 
particulars,  where  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  the  resemblance  holds  or  not. 
Rut  the  true  art  of  illustrating  any  subject 
by  similitude,  is,  first  to  pitch  on  such  a 
resemblance  as  all  the  world  will  agree  in; 
and  theu,  without  being  careful  to  have  it 
run  on  all  four,  to  touch  it  only  in  the 
strongest  lines,  and  the  nearest  likeness. 
Awl  this  will  secure  us  from  all  stiffness 
and  formality  in  similitude,  aud  deliver  us 
from  the  nauseous  rc|>e(itioti  of  as  aud  so, 
svhicli  some  so--u  writers,  if  1 may  beg 
leave  to  call  them  so,  arc  continually 
sounding  in  our  cap. 

1 have  nothing  to  say  to  those  gentle- 
men who  bring  similitudes  and  forget  the 
resemblance.  All  the  pleasure  we  cau  take 
w'lien  we  uiccl  these  promising  sparks,  is 
in  the  disappointment,  where  we  hud  their 
lancy  is  so  like  their  subject,  that  it  is  nut 
like  at  all.  Ibid. 

\>  08.  Oil  Metaphors, 

Metaphors  require  great  judgment  and 
consideration  in  tltc  use  of  them.  They 
are  a shorter  siinilitwlc,  wltere  die  likeness 
is  rather  implied  than  expressed.  The 
signification  of  one  word,  in  metaphors,  is 
transferred  to  another,  and  we  talk  of  one 
thing  in  die  terms  and  propriety  of  ano- 
ther. Rut  diet e must  be  a common  resem- 
blance, some  original  likeness  in  uatuie, 
some  con csjmudciice  awl  easy  transition, 
or  metaphors  are  shocking  and  confused. 

The  beauty  of  them  displays  itself  in 
their  easiness  and  propriety,  where  they 
arc  naturally  introduced ; but  where  they 
are  iorccd  and  crosvdcd,  too  ficqueut  and 
various,  and  do  not  rise  out  of  the  course 
ol  lliought,  but  are  constrained  and  pressed 
into  the  service,  instead  of  making  the  dis- 
F I d ' course 
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course  more  lively  and  cheerfully,  ilicy  mem  that  she  is  delicient,  but  so  many 
make  it  Sullen,  dull,  and  gloomy.  testimonies  of  the  corruption  of  our  na- 

You  must  form  your  judgment  upon  the  turr,  when  truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest 
best  models  and  the  most  celebrated  pens,  and  sincerest,  is  forced  to  gain  adaiit- 
svhere  you  will  find  the  metaphor  in  all  lance  to  us  in  disguise,  and  court  u«  in 
its  grate  and  strength,  shedding  a lustre  masquerade.  Ibti. 

and  beauty  on  the  work.  For  it  ought 

never  to  be  used  but  when  it  gives  greater  r ^ ' “n  "u  Sublime. 

force  to  the  sentence,  an  illustration  to  the  There  is  one  ingredient  more  required 
thought,  and  insinuates  a silent  argument  1°  die  perlcction  of  sty lc,  which  I base 
in  the  allusion.  The  use  of  metaphors  is  partly  mentioned  already,  iu  speaking  of 
not  only  to  convey  the  thought  in  a more  >he  suitableness  of  the  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
pleasing  manner,  but  to  give  it  a stronger  j*ct,  a»d  of  the  words  to  the  thoughts:  . 
impression,  and  enforce  it  on  the  tuind.  but  you  will  give  me  leave  to  consider  it 
Where  this  is  not  regarded,  tliey  arc  vain  *»  another  light,  ss  ith  regard  to  the  ma- 
and  trifling  trash  j and  in  a due  obser-  jesty  and  diguity  of  the  subject, 
vance  of  this,  in  a pure,  chaste,  natural  It  is  lit,  as  we  have  said  already,  that 
expression,  consist  the  justness,  beauty,  •be  thoughts  and  expressions  should  be 
and  delicacy  of  style.  fetton . suited  to  tlie  matter  on  all  occasions;  but 

in  nobler  and  greater  subjects,  especially 
0 09.  On  Ejnthels.  where  the  theme  is  sacred  and  divine,  it 

! have  said  nothing  of  Epithets.  Their  must  be  our  cate  io  think  ami  write  up  to 
business  is  to  express  the  nature  of  the  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  things  we 
things  they  are  applied  to;  and  the  choice  presume  to  treat  of:  nothing  little,  mean, 
of  them  depends  upon  a good  judgment,  or  low,  no  childish  thoughts,  or  boyish 
(o  distinguish  what  are  the  most  proper  expressions,  will  be  endured : all  must  be 
titles  to  be  given  on  all  occasions,  and  a awful  and  grave,  and  great ‘and  solemn, 
complete  knowledge  in  the  accidents,  qua-  The  noblest  sentiments  must  be  conveyed 
lilies,  and  affections  of  every  thing  in  the  in  the  weightiest  svords : all  ornaments 
world.  They  are  of  roost  ornament  when  and  illustrations  must  be  borrowed  from 
they  are  of  use : they  ate  to  determine  the  the  richest  parts  of  universal  nature;  and 
character  of  every  person,  and  decide  the  in  divine  subjects,  especially  when  «c  at- 
merits  of  every  cause;  conscience  and  jus-  tempt  lo  speak  ol  God,  of  his  wisdom, 
lice  are  to  be  regarded,  and  gi rat  skill  and  goodness,  ami  power,  of  his  mercy  and 
exactness  are  required  in  the  use  ol  them,  justice, ol  his  dispensations  and  providence 
For  it  is  of  great  importance  tocall  things  (by  all  which  he  is  pleased  to  manifest 
by  their  right  names  : the  points  of  satire,  himself  to  the  sons  of  men}  we  must  raise 
and  strains  or  Compliment  depend  upon  our  thoughts,  and  enlarge  our  minds,  and 
it : otherwise  sve  may  make  an  ass  of  a search  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  for 
(ion,  commend  a man  in  satire,  and  lam-  every  thing  that  is  great,  wonderful,  and 
poon  him  in  panegyric.  Here  also  there  magnificent ; we  can  only  express  our 
is  room  for  genius:  common  justice  and  thoughts  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of 
judgment  should  direct  us  to  sav  what  is  his  creation;  and  the  brightest  of  these 
proper  at  least ; but  it  is  parts  and  lire  can  only  give  us  some  faint  shadows  of  his 
that  will  prompt  us  to  the  most  lively  and  greatness  and  his  glory.  The  strongest 
roost  forcible  epitLels  that  can  he  applied;  figures  are  too  weak,  tire  most  exalted  lan- 
and  'tis  in  their  energy  and  propriety  their  guage  <oo  low,  lo  express  his  ineffable  ex- 
jsrauty  lies.  Ibid.  cellence.  No  hyperbole  can  be  brought 

• , to  heighten  our  thoughts;  for  in  so  sub- 

4 ICO.  On  Allegories.  lime  a theme,  notliingcan  be  hyperbolical. 

Allegories  1 need  not  mention,  because  The  riches  or  imagination  arc  poor,  and 
they  are  not  so  much  any  ornament  of  all  the  rivers  of  eloquence  are  dry,  in  sup- 
style,  as  an  artful  way  of  recommending  plying  thought  cm  an  infinite  subject.  How 
truth  to  the  world  in  a borrowed  shape,  poor  and  mean,  how  base  ami  grovel- 
and  a dress  more  agreeable  to  the  fancy,  ling,  are  the  Heathen  conceptions  of  the 
than  naked  truth  herself  can  he.  Truth  Deity!  something  sublime  and  noble  must 
is  ever  most  beautiful  and  evident  in  her  needs  be  said  on  so  great  an  occasion ; 
native  dress:  and  the  arts  that  are  used  but  in  this  great  article,  the  roost  cclc- 
to  convey  her  to  oor  minds,  are  no  argu-  brated  of  the  Heathen  pens  seem  to  flag 
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-"id  sink ; they  bear  up  in  no  proportion 
to  the  dignity  or  the  theme,  as  if  they 
were  depressed  by  the  weight,  and  daztlcd 
with  die  splendour  of  the  subject. 

We  have  uo  instances  to  produce  or  any 
writers  that  rise  at  all  to  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes  except 
the  sacred  penmen.  No  less  than  Divine 
Inspiration  could  enable  men  to  write  wor- 
thily of  God,  and  none  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  knew  bow  to  express  his  greatness, 
and  display  bis  glory : in  comparison  of 
these  divine  writers,  the  greatest  geniuses, 
the  noblest  wits  of  the  Heathen  world,  are 
low  and  dull.  The  sublime  majesty  and 
royal  magnificence  of  the  scripture  poems 
are  above  the  reach  and  beyond  the  power 
of  all  moral  wit.  Take  the  best  and  live- 
liest poems  uf  antiquity,  and  read  them  as 
we  do  the  scriptures,  in  a prose  translation, 
and  dtey  are  Hat  and  poor.  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  and  Homer,  lose  their  spirits  and 
their  strength  in  the  transfusion,  to  that 
degree,  that  we  have  hardly  patience  to 
read  them.  But  the  sacred  writings,  even 
in  our  translation,  preserve  their  majesty 
and  their  glory,  and  very  far  surpass  the 
brightest  and  noblest  compositions  ofGreece 
and  Rome.  And  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
richness  and  solemnity  of  the  eastern  elo- 
quence (for  it  holds  in  no  other  instance) 
but  to  thediviue  direction  and  assistance  of 
the  holy  tv i iters.  For,  Id  me  only  make  this 
remark,  that  the  most  literal  translation  of 
■he  scriptures,  in  the  must  natural  signifi- 
cation of  the  words,  is  generally  the  best ; 
and  the  same  punctualtics.-,  which  debases 
other  writiugs,  preserves  the  spirit  and 
majesty  of  the  sacred  text : it  cau  sutfirr  no 
improvement  from  human  wit ; and  we 
may  observe  that  those  who  have  presumed 
to  heighten  the  expressions  by  a poetical 
translation  or  paraphrase,  have  sunk  in 
the  attempt;  and  all  the  decorations  of 
their  verse,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  have 
not  been  able  to  teach  the  dignity,  the 
majesty,  and  solemnity  of  our  prose:  so 
that  the  prose  or  scripture  cannot  he  im- 
proved by  verse,  and  even  the  divine  po- 
etry is  most  like  itself  in  prose.  One  ob- 
servation more  I would  leave  with  you : 
Milton  himself,  as  great  a genius  as  he  was, 
owes  his  superiority  ever  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, in  majesty  of  thought  and  splendour 
of  expression,  to  the  scriptures  : they  are 
the  fountain  from  which  he  derived  his 
light ; the  sacred  treasure  that  enriched  his 
fancy,  and  furnished  him  with  all  the 
truth  and  wonders  of  God  and  his  crea- 


tion, of  angels  and  men,  which  no  mortj' 
brain  was  able  either  to  discover  or  con- 
ceive : and  in  him,  of  all  human  writers, 
you  will  meet  all  his  sentiments  and  word, 
raised  and  suited  to  the  greatness  and  dig- 
nity of  the  subject. 

I have  detained  you  the  longer  on  this 
majesty  of  style, ‘being  perhaps  inyself  cat  - 
tied  away  with  the  greatness  and  pleasure 
of  the  contemplation.  What  I have  dwelt 
so  much  on  with  respect  to  divine  subjects, 
is  more  easily  to  be  observed  with  relc 
fence  to  humau  : for  in  all  things  below 
divinity,  we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than 
fall  short ; and  in  adorning  all  other  sub- 
jects, our  words  and  sentiments  may  rise 
in  a just  proportion  to  them  : nothing  is 
above  the  reach  of  man,  but  heaven ; and 
the  same  wit  can  raise  a human  subject, 
that  only  debases  a divine.  Felton. 

f 10?.  Kul Lt  oj  Order  and  Proportion. 

After  all  these  excellencies  of  style,  ia 
purity,  in  plainness  and  perspicuity,  in  or- 
nament and  majesty,  are  considered,  a fi- 
nished piece  of  what  kind  soever  must  shire 
in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  whole  ; 
for  light  rises  out  of  order,  and  beautr 
from  proportion.  In  architecture  anJ 
painting,  these  fill  and  relieve  the  eye.  A 
just  disposition  givqj  us  a clear  view  of  the 
whole  at  once;  and  the  due  syminetiy 
and  proportion  of  every  |>art  of  itself,  and 
of  all  together,  leave  no  vacancy  in  out 
thoughts  or  eyes  ; nothing  is  wauling, 
every  thing  is  complete,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied in  beholding. 

But  w hen  1 speak  uf  urdcr  anJ  propor- 
tion, I do  not  inteud  any  stiff  and  formal 
method,  but  only  a proper  distribution  of 
the  parts  in  general,  where  they  follow  in 
a natural  course,  and  are  not  confounded 
svilli  one  another.  Laving  down  a scheme , 
and  marking  out  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  a discourse,  are  only  necessary 
in  systems,  and  some  pieces  of  controversy 
and  argumentation : you  see,  however, 
that  I have  s'entured  to  write  svithout  any 
declared  order;  ami  this  is  allowable 
where  she  method  opens  as  you  read,  and 
the  order  discovers  itself  in  the  progress  »( 
the  subject ; but  certainly,  of  all  pieces 
that  were  ever  written  in  a professed  and 
staled  method,  and  distinguished  hy  the 
number  and  succession  of  their  part,  our 
English  sermons  arc  the  completes!  in  or- 
der and  proportion  ; the  method  is  so  easy 
and  natural,  the  parts  bear  so  just  a pro- 
portion to  oue  another,  that  among  many 
F f 4 others, 
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others,  this  may  pass  for  a peculiar  com- 
meudation  d them ; Tor  iho«e  divisiaus 
and  particulars  which  obscure  and  perplex 
other  writings,  give  a clearer  light  to  ours. 
All  that  I would  insinuate,  therefore,  is 
only  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  laT  the 
method  we  use  before  the  reader,  only  to 
write  and  then  he  will  read,  in  order. 

But  it  requires  a full  command  of  the 
subject,  a distinct  view,  to  keep  it  always 
in  sight,  or  else,  without  some  method  first 
designed,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  losing 
It,  and  svandering  after  it,  till  we  have  lost 
ourselves,  and  bewildered  the  reader. 

A prescribed  method  is  necessary  for 
weaker  heads,  but  the  beauty  of  order  is 
its  freedom  and  unconstraint : it  must  be 
dispersed  and  shine  in  all  the  parts  through 
the  whole  performance ; but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  w riting  in  trammels,  when  we  can 
move  more  at  ease  without  them  : neither 
is  the  proportion  of  svriling  to  be  measur- 
ed out  like  the  proportions  of  a horse, 
where  every  part  must  be  drawn  in  the 
minutest  respect  to  the  site  and  bigness  of 
the  rest ; but  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  mind, 
and  formed  upon  a general  view  and  con- 
sideration of  the  whole.  The  statuary  that 
carves  Hercules  in  stone,  or  casts  him  in 
brass,  may  be  obliged  to  take  bis  dimen- 
sions from  hit  font  -..but  the  poet  that  de- 
scribes him  is  not  bound  up  to  the  geo- 
meter's rule : nor  is  an  author  tinder  any 
obligation  to  write  by  the  scale. 

These  hints  will  serve  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  order  and  proportion:  and  1 
must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  them,  lest  l 
transgress  the  rules  1 am  la;  ing  down. 

Frllon. 

f)  103.  A Ktinfritulatien . 

1 shall  make  no  formal  recapitulation  of 
what  l have  delivered.  Out  of  all  these 
rules  together,  rises  a just  style,  and  a per- 
fect composition.  All  the  latitude  that  can 
be  admitted,  is  in  the  ornament  of  writ- 
ing; wc  do  not  require  every  author  to 
•bine  in  gold  and  jewels;  there  is  a mode- 
ration to  be  used  in  the  pomp  and  trappings 
of  a discourse:  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  part  should  be  embellished  and  adorn- 
ed ; but  the  decoration  should  be  skilfully 
distributed  through  the  svhole : too  full  and 
glaring  a light  is  olfemtve,  and  confounds 
the  eyes : in  heaveu  itself  there  are  vacan- 
cies and  spaces  between  the  stars;  and  the 
day  is  not  less  beautiful  for  being  inter- 
spersed svith  clouds;  they  only  moderate 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and,  without  di- 


minishing from  his  splendour,  gild  and 
adorn  themselves  with  his  rays.  But  to 
descend  from  the  skies  : It  is  iu  writing  as 
in  dress ; the  richest  habits  are  not  alw ays 
the  completes!,  and  a gentleman  may  male 
a better  figure  in  a plain  suit,  than  in  an 
embroidered  coat ; the  dress  depends  upon 
the  imagination,  but  must  be  adjusted  by 
(lie  judgment,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies,  who  value  nothing  but  a good 
fancy  in  the  choice  of  their  cloaths.  The 
first  excellence  is  to  write  in  purity,  plain- 
ly, and  clearly;  there  is  r.o  dispensation 
from  these .-  but  afterwards  you  have  yout 
choice  of  colours,  and  may  enliven,  adorn, 
and  paint  your  subject  as  you  please. 

In  writing,  the  rules  have  a relation  and 
d:-pendance  on  one  another.  They  ate 
held  in  one  social  bond,  and  joined,  lile 
the  moral  virtues  and  liberal  arts,  in  a sort 
of  harmony  and  concord.  He  that  can- 
not write  pure,  plain  English,  must  never 
pretend  lu  write  at  all;  it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  drpss  and  adorn  his  discourse  ; the 
liner  lie  endeavours  to  make  it,  he  males 
it  utily  the  molt  ridiculous.  And  on  the 
other  side,  let  a man  write  in  the  cxactcu 
jrnritv  and  propriety  of  language,  il  he  Ins 
not  life  and  lire,  to  give  fits  ssotk  some 
force  and  spirit,  it  is  nothing  but  a uicre 
corpse,  ami  a lumpish,  unwieldy  mass  of 
matter.  But  every  true  gcuius,  who  is 
perfect  master  of  the  language  lie  writes 
ill,  svill  let  no  fitting  ornaments  and  deco- 
rations be  wanting.  His  fancy  Dims  in 
the  richest  vein,  and  gives  his  pieces  such 
lively  colours,  and  so  beautiful  a com- 
plexion. that  you  svuuld  almost  say  bis 
own  blood  and  spirits  were  transfused  into 
the  work.  Pud. 

|l  104.  Haw  tv  form  a right  1'astt. 

A perfect  ni.i-.tery  and  elegance  of  style 
is  to  be  learned  I rum  the  common  rules, 
but  must  be  improved  by  reading  the  ora- 
tors, and  poet--,  and  tlic  celebrated  uiasttrs 
in  every  kind  ; this  will  give  you  a right 
taste,  and  a true  relish;  and  when  sou  can 
distinguish  the  beauties  of  every  finished 
piece,  you  w ill  write  yourself  w itli  equal 
commendation. 

1 do  not  assert  that  every  good  writer 
must  have  a genius  for  poetry;  1 know 
Tully  is  an  undeniable  exception  : but  ( 
svilf  venture  to  aflirm,  that  a soul  that  is 
nut  moved  with  poetry,  and  has  no  taste 
that  way,  is  too  dull  and  lumpish  ever  to 
write  with  any  prospect  of  being  read.  It 
is  a fatal  mistake,  and  simple  superstition, 
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to  discourage  youth  from  poetry,  and  en- 
deavour to  prejudice  them  against  it  ; if 
they  are  of  a ]>oclicu|  genius,  there  is  no 
restraining  them : Ovid,  you  know,  was 
deaf  to  his  lather's  frequent  admonitions. 
But  if  they  are  not  quite  smitten  and  be- 
witched with  love  of  verse,  they  should 
be  trained  to  it,  to  make  them  masters  pf 
every  kind  of  poetry,  that  by  learning  to 
imitate  the  originals,  they  may  arrive  at  a 
right  conception  and  a true  taste  of  their 
authors : and  being  able  to  write  in  verse 
upon  occasiqn,  1 can  assure  you,  is  no  dis- 
advantage to  prose  : for  without  relishing 
the  one,  a tnan  must  never  pretend  to  any 
taste  Tor  the  other. 

Taste  is  a metaphor,  borrowed  from  tbe 
palate,  by  which  we  approve  or  dislike 
tvhat  we  eat  and  drink,  horn  the  agree- 
ableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  relish  in 
pur  mouth.  Nature  directs  us  in  the  com- 
mon ««e,  and  every  body  can  tell  sweet 
from  bitter,  what  is  sharp,  or  sour,  or  va- 
pid, or  nauseous ; but  it  requires  senses 
more  rclined  and  exercised,  tn  discover 
{very  taste  that  is  more  perlect  in  its  kind; 
every  palate  is  not  to  judge  ol  that,  and  yet 
drinking  is  more  used  than  reading.  All 
(hat  I pretend  tn  kuosv  ol  the  matter,  is, 
that  wine  should  be,  like  a style,  clear, 
deep,  bright,  and  strong,  sincere  ami  pure, 
sound  and  dry,  (as  our  advertisements  do 
well  express  it ) which  last  is  a commend- 
able term,  that  contains  the  juice  of  the 
richest  spirits,  and  only  keeps  out  all  cold 
and  dampness. 

It  is  common  to  commend  a man  fnr  an 
ear  to  music,  and  a taste  of  painting: 
which  are  nothing  but  a just  discernment  of 
what  is  excellent  arid  must  perfect  in  them. 
The  first  depends  entirely  un  the  ear ; a 
man  can  never  expect  to  be  a master,  that 
has  not  an  car  tuned  and  set  to  music  ; 
and  you  pan  no  more  sing  an  ode  without 
an  ear,  than  without  a genius  you  can 
write  one.  Painting,  we  should  think,  re- 
quires some  understanding  in  the  art,  and  . 
exact  knowledge  ol  the  best  master’s  man- 
ner, to  be  a judge  of  it;  but  this  faculty, 
hke  the  rest,  is  founded  in  nature  : know- 
ledge in  the  art,  and  frequent  conversation 
with  the  best  originals,  will  certainly  per- 
fect a man's  judgment ; but  if  there  is  not 
a natural  sagacity  and  aptness,  experience 
will  be  of  no  great  service.  A good  taste 
is  an  argument  of  a great  soul,  as  well  as 
a lively  wit.  It  is  the  iufirm.ity  of  poor 
spirits  to  be  taken  svith  every  appearance, 
and  dazzled  by  every  thing  that  sparkles  : 


but  tp  pass  by  what  the  generality  of  t hr 
world  admires,  and  to  be  detained  with 
nothing  hut  what  is  most  perfect  and  . < 
eellput  in  its  kind,  speaks  a superior  gem  i-, 
and  a true  discernment ; a new  picture  bv 
sqtne  meaner  hand,  where  the  colours  are 
fresh  and  lively,  will  engage  the  eye,  but 
the  pleasure  goes  off  with  looking,  and 
>vliat  we  ran  to  at  first  with  eagerness,  w e 
presently  leave  with  indifference:  but  the 
old  pieces  pi  Raphael,  Michael  AnK<'-,>i 
Tintorci,  and  Titian,  though  nqt  so  ins  :t- 
tug  at  lirst,  open  tq  the  eye  by  degrees ; 
and  the  longer  and  oftencr  vve  look,  we- 
st 111  discover  new  beauties,  and  find  new 
pleasure.  I am  not  a man  uf  so  much  se- 
verity in  my  temper  as  to  allow  yqu  to  be 
jileased  with  nothing  but  what  is  in  the 
last  perfection ; for  then,  possibly,  so  many 
arc  (lie  infirmities  or  writing,  beyond  other 
arti,  you  could  never  be  pleased.  There 
is  a wide  diflcrtiu.c  in  beiug  nice  to  jud^e 
of  every  degree  of  perfection,  and  rigid  in 
refusing  whatever  is  deficient  hi  any  (Mint, 
'i'll is  would  only  be  weakness  of  stomach, 
not  any  cummendatiun  of  a good  palate ; 
a true  taste  judges  of  defects  as  well  a. 
|icrfc'ctiniis,  and  the  best  judges  are  al- 
ways the  persons  of  die  greatest  candoui. 
They  will  find  none  but  real  faults,  am] 
whatever  they  commend,  the  praise  is 
justly  due. 

1 have  intimated  already,  that  a go  *1 
taste  is  to  be  formed  by  reading  the  best 
authors;  and  when  you  shall  he  able  iu 
point  out  their  beauties,  to  discern  the 
brightest  passages,  the  strength  and  ele- 
gance of  their  language,  you  will  a|\vays 
write  yourself,  and  read  others  by  Ui.it 
standard,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
excel.  Felton. 

|t  105.  ‘I'aste  to  be  improved  by  Imitation, 

In  Rome  there  were  some  popular  ora- 
tors, who,  with  a false  eloquence  and  viu 
lent  action,  carried  away  the  applause  of 
the  |>eoplc : and  with  us  we  have  some 
popular  men,  who  are  followed  and  ad 
mired  Tor  die  loudness  of  their  voice,  ami 
a false  pathos  both  in  utterance  and  writ- 
ing. I have  been  sometimes  in  some  con- 
fusion  to  hear  such  persons  commended  by 
tliose  of  superior  sense,  who  could  distin- 
guish, one  would  think,  between  empty, 
pompous,  specious  harangues,  and  tho-e 
pieces  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  writing 
arc  combined.  A natural  taste  must  lliei  e - 
lore  be  improved,  like  line  pans,  and  a 
great  genius ; it  must  be  assisted  by  art,  or 

it 
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it  will  be  easily  vitiated  and  corrupted. 
False  eloquence  passes  only  where  true  is 
not  understood;  and  nobody  will  com- 
mend bad  writers,  that  is  acquainted  with 
good. 

These  are  only  some  cursory  thoughts 
on  a subject  that  will  not  be  reduced  to 
rules.  To  treat  of  a true  taste  in  a formal 
method,  would  be  very  insipid;  it  is  best 
collected  from  the  beauties  and  laws  of 
writing,  and  must  rise  from  every  man’s 
own  apprehension  and  notion  of  tvhat  he 
hears  and  reads. 

It  may-  be  therefore  of  farther  use,  and 
most  advantage  to  you,  as  svell  as  a relief 
and  entertainment  to  refresh  your  spirits 
in  the  end  of  a tedious  discourse,  if  besides 
mentioning  the  classic  authors  as  they  fall 
in  my  way,  I lay  before  you  some  of  the 
correctest  writers  of  this  age  and  the  last, 
in  several  faculties,  upon  different  subjects: 
Not  that  you  should  be  drawn  into  a ser- 
vile imitatioa  of  any  of  them : but  that 
you  may  see  into  the  spirit,  force,  and 
beauty  of  them  all,  and  form  your  pen 
from  those  general  notions  of  life  and  de- 
licacy, of  fine  thoughts  and  happy  words, 
which  rise  to  your  mind  upon  leading  the 
great  masters  of  style  in  their  several  ways, 
and  manner  of  excelling. 

1 must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  defer  a 
little  the  entertainment  I promised,  while 
I endeavour  to  lead  you  into  the  true  way 
of  imitation,  if  ever  you  shall  propose  any 
original  for  your  copy ; or,  which  is  infi- 
nitely preferable,  into  a perfect  mastery  of 
the  spiritand  perfections  of  every  celebrat- 
ed writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Felton . 

(i  IOC.  On  I he  Ifislorical  Style. 

History  will  not  admit  (hose  decorations 
other  subjects  are  capable  of;  the  passions 
and  ailiections  are  not  to  be  moved  witlt 
any  thing,  but  the  tru|h  of  the  narration. 

All  thriorce  and  beauty  must  lie  in  the 
order  and  expression.  To  relate  every 
event  with  clearness  and  perspicuity,  in 
such  words  as  best  express  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  is  the  chief  corfimcndaiiuu  of 
an  historian’s  style.  History  gives  us  a 
draught  of  facts  and  transactions  in  the 
svorld.  The  colours  these  are  painted  in; 
the  strength  and  significancy  of  the  several 
faces;  the  regular  confusion  of  a battle; 
the  destructions  of  tumult  sensibly  depict- 
ed ; every  object  and  every  occurrence  so 
presented  to  your  view,  that  while  you 
read,  you  seem  indeed  to  see  them ; this  is 


the  art  and  perfection  of  an  historical  style. 
And  you  will  observe,  that  thosenhohave 
excelled  in  history,  have  excelled  in  this 
especially;  and  what  has  made  them  die 
standards  of  that  style,  is  the  dearness,  the 
life  and  vigour  of  their  expression,  every 
where  properly  varied,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  subjects  they  write  on:  for 
history  and  narration  are  nothing  but  just 
and  lively  descriptions  of  remarkable  events 
and  accidents.  Jhul. 

(1107.  0/Hf.hodotus  and  Thoctdiou. 

For  ibis  reason  we  praise  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  among  the  Creeks,  for  I will 
mention  no  more  of  them;  and  upon  this 
account  we  commend  Sallust  and  Livy 
among  the  Romans.  For  though  they  all 
differ  in  their  style,  yet  they  all  agree  in 
these  commou  excellencies.  Herodotus 
displays  a natural  oratory  in  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  a numerous  and  solemn 
diction;  he  flows  with  a sedate  and  ma- 
jestic pace,  with  an  easy  current,  and  a 
pleasant  stream.  Thucydides  does  some- 
times write  in  a style  so  dose,  that  almost 
every  word  is  a sentence,  and  every  stn- 
tence  almost  acquaints  us  with  something 
new;  so  that  from  the  multitude  of  causes, 
and  variety  of  matter  crowded  together, 
we  should  suspect  hiui  to  be  obscure : Inst 
yet  so  happy,  so  admirable  a master  is  hr 
in  the  art  of  expression,  so  proper  and  so 
full,  that  we  cannot  say  whether  his  dic- 
tion does  more  illustrate  the  things  hr 
speaks  of,  or  whether  his  words  tlit.n- 
selves  arc  not  illustrated  by  his  matter,  to 
mutual  a light  do  his  expressions  and  sub- 
ject reflect  on  each  other.  Hit  diction, 
though  it  be  pressed  and  close,  is  never- 
theless great  and  magnificent,  equal  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  hissubject.  He 
first,  alter  Herodotus,  ventured  to  atom 
the  historian's  style,  to  make  the  narraiitm 
more  pleasing,  by  leaving  the  flatness  and 
nakedness  of  former  ages.  This  is  u esl 
observable  in  his  battles,  where  he  tints 
not  only  relate  the  mere  fight,  but  wiites 
witli  a martial  spirit,  as  if  he  stood  iu  the 
hottest  of  the  engagement;  and  what  is 
most  excellent  as  well  as  remarkable  iuso 
clusc  a style,  is,  that  it  is  numerous  and 
harmonious,  lliat  his  words  are  not  labisir- 
cd  nor  forced,  but  (all  into  their  places  in 
a natural  order,  as  into  their  most  proper 
situation.  Ihid. 

f 108.  0/Salujst  cnrfLtvv. 

Sallust  and  Livy,  you  will  read,  I btqe. 
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will)  so  much  pleasure,  as  to  make  a 
thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  Thucydides  and  Sallust  arc  gene- 
rally compared,  as  Livy  is  with  Herodo- 
tus; and,  since  I am  fallen  upon  their  cha- 
racters, 1 cannot  help  touching  the  com- 
parisons. Sallust  is  represented  as  a con- 
cise, a strong,  and  nervous  svriter;  and  so 
fir  he  agrees  with  Thucydides’s  manner: 
hot  he  is  also  charged  with  being  obscure, 
as  concise  writers  very  olten  are,  without 
any  reason.  For,  if  I may  judge  by  tuy 
own  apprehensions,  as  I read  him,  no  wri- 
ter can  he  more  clear,  more  obvious  and 
intelligible.  He  has  not,  indeed,  as  far  as 
1 can  observe,  one  redundant  expression ; 
bat  his  words  are  all  weighed  and  chosen, 
M expressive  and  significant,  that  I will 
challenge  any  critic  to  take  a sentence  ol 
his,  and  express  it  clearer  or  better ; his 
contraction  seems  wrought  and  laboured. 
To  me  lie  appears  as  a man  that  considered 
and  studied  perspicuity  and  brevity  to  that 
degree,  that  he  would  not  retrench  a word 
which  might  help  him toexpress  his  mean- 
ing, nor  suffer  one  to  stand,  if  liis  sense, 
was  dear  without  it.  Being  more  diffuse, 
would  have  weakened  his  language,  and 
have  made  it  obscurer  rather  than  clearer : 
for  a multitude  of  words  only  serve  to 
cloud  or  dissipate  the  sense ; and  though 
a copious  style  in  a master's  hand  is  clear 
and  beautiful,  yet  where  conciseness  and 
perspicuity  are  once  reconciled,  any  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  the  expressions,  if  it  docs 
not  darken,  does  certainly  make  the  light 
much  feebler.  Sallust  is  all  life  and  spi- 
rit, yet  grave  and  majestic  ill  his  die- 
lion:  his  use  of  old  words  is  perfectly 
right:  there  is  no  affectation,  but  more 
weight  and  significancy  in  them : the 
boldness  of  his  metaphors  are  among  his 
greatest  beauties;  they  are  chosen  with 
great  judgment,  and  shew  the  force  ol  his 
genius ; the  colouring  is  strong,  and  the 
strokes  are  bold : and  in  my  opinion  he 
chose  them  for  tlie  sake  of  the  brevity  he 
loved,  to  express  more  clearly  and  more 
forcibly,  what  otherwise  he  must  have 
written  in  looser  characters  with  less 
strength  and  beauty.  And  no  fault  can 
be  objected  to  the  justest  and  exactcsl  of 
the  Roman  writers. 

Livy  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Roman  historians,  if  to  the  perfection  of 
his  style  we  join  the  compass  of  his  sub- 
ject ; in  which  he  has  the  advantage  over 
all  that  wrote  before  him,  in  any  nation 
but  ihcjewish,  especially  over  Thucydides ; 


whose  history,  however  drawn  out  into 
length,  is  confined  to  the  shortest  period  of 
any,  except  what  remains  of  Sallust.  No 
histotian  could  he  happier  in  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  his  subject,  and  none  was 
better  quatilicd  to  adorn  it ; for  his  genius 
was  equal  to  the  majesty  of  the  Rumati 
empire,  and  every  way  capable  of  the 
mighty  undertaking.  He  is  not  so  copious 
in  words,  as  abundant  in  matter,  rich  in 
his  expression,  grave,  majestic,  and  lively : 
and  if  1 may  have  liberty  to  enlarge  on 
the  old  commendation,  I would  say  his 
style  Hows  with  milk  and  honey,  in  such 
abundance,  such  pleasure  and  sweetness, 
that  when  once  you  arc  proficient  enough 
to  read  him  readily,  you  will  go  on  with 
unwearied  delight,  and  never  lay  him  out 
of  your  hands  without  impatience  to  re- 
sume him.  Wc  may  resemble  him  to  He- 
rodotus, in  the  manner  of  his  diction;  but 
be  is  mure  like  Thucydides  in  the  grau- 
deur  and  majesty  ol  expression;  and  il  we 
observe  the  multitude  of  clauses  in  the 
leuglh  ol  the  periods,  perhaps  Thucydides 
himself  is  not  more  crowded  ; only  the 
length  of  his  periods  is  apt  to  deceive  its  ; 
and  great  men  among  the  ancients,  as  well 
is  moderns,  have  been  induced  to  think 
tilts  writer  was  copious,  because  his  sen- 
tences were  lung.  Copious  he  is  indeed, 
and  forcible  in  his  descriptions,  not  lavish 
in  the  number,  hut  exuberant  in  tlie  rich- 
ness and  significancy  ol  his  words.  You 
will  observe,  lor  I speak  upon  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  Livy  is  not  so  easy  and  ob- 
vious to  be  understood  as  Sallust  ; the  ex- 
periment is  made  every  where  in  reading 
five  or  six  pages  of  each  author  together. 
The  shortness  or  Sallust’s  sentences,  as  long 
as  they  arc  clear,  shews  hit  sense  and 
meaning  all  the  way  in  an  instant : the 
progress  is  quick  and  plain,  and  every 
three  lines  gives  us  a new  and  complete 
idea  ; we  are  carried  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  so  swift  a pace,  (hat  we  run 
as  we  read,  and  yet  cannot,  if  wc  read 
distinctly,  run  faster  than  we  understand 
him.  This  is  the  brightest  testimony  that 
can  be  given  of  a clear  and  ubvious  style. 
In  Livy  we  cannot  pass  on  so  readily  ; we 
are  forced  to  wait  for  his  meaning  till  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  have 
so  many  clauses  to  sort  and  refer  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  way,  that  I must  own 
I cannot  read  him  so  readily  at  sight  as  I 
can  Sallust ; though  with  attention  and 
consideration  I understand  him  as  well. 
He  is  uol  so  easy,  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
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Voting  proficient*,  as  the  oilier:  and  is 
ever  plainest,  when  hi*  sentences  arc  short- 
est; which  I think  is  a demonstration. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  in  this  I differ  from  Quinctilian  ; but 
1 do  not  conceive  so  myself;  for  Quincii- 
lian  recommends  Livy  hr  Tore  Sallust,  ra- 
ther lor  his  candour,  and  die  larger  compass 
of  his  history ; for  he  owns  a good  profici- 
ency is  required  to  understand  him  ; and  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  experience  of  young 
proficients,  which  of  them  is  more  open  to 
their  apprehension.  Distinction  of  sen- 
tences, in  few  wards,  provided  the  wards 
be  plain  and  expressive,  ever  gives  light  to 
the  author,  and  carries  his  meaning  upper- 
most; but  long  periods,  ami  a multiplicity 
of  clauses,  however  they  abound  with  the 
most  obvious  and  significant  words,  do  ne- 
cessarily make  the  meaning  more  retired, 
less  forward  and  obvious  to  the  viesv  : and 
In  this  Livy  may  seem  as  crowded  as  Thu- 
cydides, if  not  in  the  number  of  periods, 
certainly  in  the  multitude  of  clauses,  svliich, 
to  disposed,  do  ratlicr  obscure  than  illumi- 
nate his  wrilings.  But  in  so  rich,  so  ma- 
jestic, so  flowing  a writer,  we  may  wait 
with  patience  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
for  the  pleasure  still  increases  as  we  read. 
The  elegance  and  purity,  the  greatness, 
the  nobleness  of  his  diction,  his  happiness 
in  narration,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
Brc  above  all  commendation ; and  his 
style,  if  sse  were  to  decide,  is  certainly  the 
standard  of  Homan  history.  For  Sallust, 
I must  own,  is  too  impetuous  in  his  course; 
he  hurries  his  reader  on  too  fast,  and  hard- 
ly ever  allows  him  the  pleasure  of  expecta- 
tion, which  in  reading  history,  where  it  is 
justly  raised  on  important  events,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  others,  f'elten. 

(!  109.  Thtir  Use  in  Style. 

Reading  these  celebrated  authors  will 
live  you  a true  taste  of  good  writing,  and 
form  you  to  a just  and  correct  style  upon 
every  occasion  that  shall  demand  your  pen. 
I would  not  recommend  any  of  them  to  a 
Strict  imitation  : that  is  servileand  mean; 
and  yon  cannot  propose  an  exact  copy  of  a 
pattern  wiihoui  falling  short  of  llieorigi- 
■ at : but  if  you  once  read  them  w ith  a true 
relish  and  discernment  of  their  beauties, 
you  may  lay  them  aside,  and  I*  secure  of 
writing  with  all  the  graces  of  them  all, 
without  owing  your  perfection  to  any. 
Your  style  and  manner  will  be  your  own, 
and  even  your  letters  upon  the  most  or- 
dinary subjects,  ss  ill  base  a native  beauty 


and  elegance  in  the  composition,  which 
will  equal  them  with  the  best  originals,  and 
set  them  far  abase  the  common  standard. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I cannot  pass  by 
your  favourite  author,  tlie  grave  and  face- 
tious Taller,  svbo  has  drasvn  mankind  in 
every  dress,  and  every  disguise  of  nature, 
hi  a style  ever  varying  with  the  humours, 
fancies,  and  follies  he  de.cribes.  IU  has 
shewed  himself  a master  in  every  turn  uf 
his  pen,  windier  his  subject  be  light  or  se- 
rious, and  has  laid  down  the  roles  ofcom- 
uiifli  lifo  with  so  much  judgment,  in  such 
agreeable,  such  lively  aud  elegant  language, 
that  from  him  you  at  once  way  form  your 
maimers  and  your  style.  Ibid. 

d 110.  On  Spcksck  anti  Su.scrseesa* 

I may  add  some  poets  of  more  ancient 
slate  : and  though  t lie u style  is  out  of  rise 
standard  nosv,  there  are  in  them  still  souk 
lines  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  our  mo- 
dern language  cannot  reach  them.  Chau- 
cer is  loo  old,  1 leal  ; hut  S[iei)ser,  though 
he  he  antiquated  too,  lath  still  charms 
I'ctua iniug  iu  make  you  enamoured  of  him. 

II  is  antique  verse  lias  music  in  it  to  ravish 
any  ears,  that  can  be  sensible  of  the  solicit, 
s wee' cm  numbers,  that  ever  flowed  (tool  1 
poet's  pen. 

Shakespcar  is  a w onderful  genius,  a sin- 
gle instance  of  tbc  force  of  nature  and  tin 
strength  of  wit.  Nothing  can  be  greater 
and  more  lively  (ban  bis  thoughts ; no- 
thing nobler  and  more  forcible  than  his 
cx|xt'S*kMi.  The  lire  of  his  fancy  breaks 
mu  into  his  words,  and  sets  his  reader  mi  a 
flame  : lie  makes  the  blood  run  cold  or 
warm  t aud  is  so  admirable  a master  of  die 
passions,  that  Ik  raises  your  courage,  yuur 
pity,  and  your  fear,  at  his  pleasure : but 
he  delights  most  in  terror.  Hit d. 

(I  111.  On  Micros  and  Piiiurs. 

Milton  is  the  assertor  of  poetic  liberty, 
and  would  have  frted  us  from  dm  bondage 
of  rhyme,  but,  like  sinners,  and  like  lo- 
vers, w c hug  our  cliaiu,  and  are  pleased  in 
being  slaves.  Some  indeed  have  made 
some  faint  attempts  to  break  it,  but  their 
verse  hail  all  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of 
rhyme  without  the  music;  and  Drydcu 
himself,  svho  sometimes  struggled  to  get 
loose,  atsvays  relapsed,  and  was  faster 
bound  than  ever  : but  rhyme  svas  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  could  make  the  tinkling  <4 
his  chains  liarrnuuious.  Mr.  Philips  has 
trod  the  nearest  in  his  great  master’s  steps 
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Ind  has  equalled  him  in  his  verse  more 
than  lie  falls  below  him  in  the  compass  and 
dignity  of  Ids  subject.  The  Shilling  is 
truly  splendid  hi  his  lines,  and  his  poems 
will  live  longer  than  the  imfimslicd  castle, 
at  long  as  Blenheim  it  remembered,  or 
Cvdrr  drank  in  England.  Urn  I have  di- 
gressed from  Milton ; and  that  I may  re- 
turn, and  say  all  ill  a word  : his  style,  his 
thoughts,  his  verse,  are  as  superior  to  the 
generality  of  other  poets,  as  his  subject. 

tctlcn. 

j 112.  Great  Men  hare  usually  appeared 
pi  the  same  lime . 

It  is  a remarkable  phxnuineuon,  and 
•ne  which  lias  often  employed  the  s|iecu- 
lalious  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts 
and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  at  a time.  Some 
ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ; 
while,  at  other  periods,  Nature  seems  to 
have  exerted  herself  with  a more  than  or- 
dinary effort,  and  to  have  poured  them 
forth  with  a prohise  fertility.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some  of 
the  moral  causes  lie  obvious;  such  as  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  government  and 
of  manners ; encouragement  from  great 
men;  emulation  excited  among  the  men 
of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical 
causes  have  !>cen  also  assigned ; and  the 
Abbedu  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  Puclry 
and  Painting,  has  collected  a great  many 
observations  on  the  influence  which  the 
air,  the  climate,  and  other  such  natural 
causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  u|>on  ge- 
nius. But  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact 
h certain,  that  there  have  been  certain  )«- 
riods  or  ages  of  the  svorld  much  iimre  dis- 
tinguished than  others,  for  the  txtraordi- 
saiy  productions  of  genius.  Jtlair. 

fll  3.  four  of  these  A"ts  maike4  out  by 
the  Learned. 

learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of 
these  happy  ages.  The  first  is  the  Giecian 
age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  svar,  and  extended  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  svithin 
which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes,  Alschyncx,  Lysias, 
lwwatcs,  Pindar,  aEschylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Ana- 
cwo",  Theocritus,  Lysippas.  Apelles, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second  is  the  Ro- 
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man  age,  included  nearly  within  die  days 
of  Julios  Caesar  aud  Augustus;  affording 
us,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Tibullus.  Propertius,  t)»  id.  Pine-  , 
drus,  Cxsar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro, 
and  Vitruvius.  The  third  age  is  that  qj 
the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes 
Julius  II.  and  I co  \.  ; when  flourished 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Satmazartut,  Vida,  Machi- 
avs-l,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  l'au| 
Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian. 
The  fourth,  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Queen  Anne:  when  flourished 
in  France,  Corneille,  Racine,  Dc  Ret/, 
Molicrc,  Boilean,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rous- 
seau, Bossuct,  I'cnclim,  ll.iurdahme,  Pas- 
call,  Malebrauchc,  Massillon,  Bruycre, 
Bayle,  Funtenelle,  Vertot ; and  in  Eng- 
land, Drvilcii,  Pope,  Addison,  Prior, 
Swift,  Parnell,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Howe,  Allerbury,  Shaltshury,  Boling- 
broke,  Tillutson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Newton,  Clarke.  Hid. 

Q 114.  7 he  Reputation  of  the  Ancients 

established  too  firmly  to  be  shaken. 

IT  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry  the  an- 
cient Classics;  if  he  pretends  to  base  dis- 
covered that  Ilouier  and  Virgil  arc  poets 
of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Denies- 
throes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  Orators,  jvy 
may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a map, 
that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery. 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  estab- 
lislicd  upon  a foundation  too  solid  to  be 
now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever; 
for  it  is  established  upon  the  almost  uni- 
versal taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried 
throughout  the  succession  ol  so  many  ages. 
Imperfections  in  their  svorks  lie  may  in- 
deed point  out;  passages  that  are  faulty, 
lie  may  shew  for  where  is  the  human 
work  that  is  perfect  ? But  if  he  attempts 
to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to 
prove  that  the  reputation  which  they  have 
gained  is  ou  the  whole  unjust,  there  is  at} 
argument  against  him,  ivhich  is  squat  to 
foil  demonstration.  He  must  be  in  the 
wrong  : for  human  nature  is  against  him. 

It:  matters  of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, to  whom  dues  the  appeal  lie  ? where 
is  the  standard?  and  where  the  authority 
ol  the  last  decision?'  where  is  it  to  be  look- 
ed for,  but  as  1 formerly  shewed,  in  those 
feelings  aud  sentiments  that  are  found,  on 
the  most  extensive  examination,  to  he  the 
common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  / 
These  have  been  lolly  consulted  on  this 

head. 
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greater  progress  than  a much  superior  one, 
t»  whom  these  materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry,  and  other  sciences  that 
depeud  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  Las,  modern  philosophers 
have  ati  unquestionable  superiority  over  the 
ancient.  J am  inclined  also  to  think,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more 
pt elision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients; 
owing  perhaps  to  a more  extensive  lite- 
rary intercourse,  which  has  improved  and 
ahai  petted  the  faculties  of  men.  lu  some 
studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  aud  hue 
svritiug,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress 
•f  society  must,  inequity,  be  admitted  to 
have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  in- 
stance, in  history  : there  is  certainly  more 
|iolitical  knowledge  in  several  European 
nations  at  present,  than  there  was  iu  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  We  are  better  acquaiot- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  government,  because 
we  have  seen  it  under  a greater  variety  of 
forms  and  revolutions.  The  world  is  more 
laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ; more  coun- 
tries are  civilized ; posts  are  every  where 
established;  intercourse  is  become  more 
easy;  and  the  knowledge  of  Facts,  by  con- 
sequence, more  attainable.  All  these  are 
great  advantages  to  historians  ; of  which, 
in  some  measure,  as  1 shall  afterwards 
shew,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In 
the  more  complex  kinds  of  poetry,  like- 
wise, we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  per- 
haps, in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy. 
In  dramatic  performances,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ancient  models,  tve  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements 
in  tbc  variety  or  the  characters,  the  con- 
duct of  the  plot,  attentions  to  probability, 
and  to  decorums.  Blair, 

ft  1 17.  /Hr  must  took  lo  the  ancients  Jar 

ilcaanl  Composition,  and  to  the  Mo- 
dems Jor  accurate  Philosophy. 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it 
is,  t hat  among  some  of  the  ancient  writers, 
we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition. 
Foi  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas, 
in  sev  eral  parts  of  philosophy,  to  the  mo- 
derns we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse. 
Or  correct  and  finished  writing  in  some 
woi  ks  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful  pat- 
terns; but,  for  all  that  belongs  to  original 
genius,  to  spirited,  masterly,  and  high 
execution,  our  best  and  most  happy  ideas 


are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the 
ancients,  fn  epic  poetry,  for  instance,  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  lo  this  day,  stand  not 
iviihin  many  degrees  of  any  rival.  Orators, 
such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have 
none.  In  history,  notwitltstanding  some 
defects,  which  I am  afterwards  to  mention 
in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  tnay  be 
safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no  such  histori- 
cal narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  aud  interesting  as  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct 
of  the  drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  re- 
ceived some  improvements,  yet  for  poetry 
and  sentiment,  we  have  nothing  to  equal 
Sophocles  and  Euripides:  nor  any  dia- 
logue in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of 
Terence.  We  have  no  such  love-elegies 
as  those  if  Tibullus;  no  such  pastorals  as 
some  of  Theocritus's:  and  for  lyric  poe- 
try, Horace  stauds  quite  unrivalled.  The 
name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  with- 
out a particular  encomium.  That  “ curiosa 
felicitai,”  which  Petronius  lus  remarked 
in  his  expression;  the  sweetness,  elegance, 
and  spirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  world,  the  excel- 
lent sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner 
which  distinguish  his  Satires  and  Epistles, 
all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of 
reading;  and  from  whom  alone,  were  every 
other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be 
led  lo  form  a very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  the  Augustan  age.  Ibid. 

|l  118.  The  assiduous  Study  of  the  Creek 

and  /toman  Classics  recommended. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their 
taste,  and  nourish  their  genius,  let  me 
warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  both  Greek  and 
Roman. 

Nocturuk  remte  manu,  versa te  ditima.* 

Without  a considerable  acquaintance  with 
them,  no  man  can  he  reckoned  a polite 
scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the 
knowledge  of  such  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect 
his  own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  writings,  which 
so  m any  ages  and  nations  have  consented 

Read  them  by  day  and  study  them  by  ni|bt." 

FltAMCIt. 

ia 
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In  holding  up  as  Subject!  of  admiration. 
And  I am  persuaded,  it  will  he  found,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally 
studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and 
disregarded  in  any  country,  good  taste  and 
gum)  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline. 
They  are  commonly  none  hut  the  igno- 
rant or  super ficial,  who  undervalue  them. 

Mair. 

|!  119.  The  aneiint  Historians  excel  in 
picturesque  Murat  ion. 

In  alt  the  virtues  ol  narration,  particu- 
larly in  that  or  picturesque  descriptive  nar- 
ration, several  of  the  ancient  historians 
eminently  excel.  1 1 cnee,  the  pleasure  that 
is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
des, XcnophoA,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus. 
They  are  all  conspicuous  (or  the  art  ol  nar- 
ration. Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  agree- 
able writer,  and  relates  every  thing  ssilli 
that  naivete  ami  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader. 
Though  the  tnanucr  of  Thucydides  he 
more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  oh  great  occa- 
sions, as  when  he  is  giving  au  account  of 
the  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  ol  I’l.tlara, 
(he  sedition  in  CorCyra,  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  description. 
Xenophon’s  Gyropxdia,  and  Ids  Anabasis, 
or  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  extreme- 
fy  beautiful.  The  circumstances  are  finely 
selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  en- 
gaging; hut  his  Hellenics,  or  continuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  is  a much 
inferior  work.  Sallust’s  art  of  historical 
painting  in  his  Gutilinnrian,  hut,  more  cs- 

fccially,  in  Ids  Jngurtliine  war,  is  well 
iiown ; though  his  style  is  liable  to  cen- 
sure, as  too  studied  and  allcctcd. 

Jt/iil. 

jl  120.  I.IYV  remarkable  Jur  Historical 
/'tinting. 

Livy  is  move  imc.vcrpiiunahle  in  his 
manner;  and  is  excelled  by  no  historian 
whatever  in  the  art  of  narration  : several 
remarkable  examples  might  he  given  from 
him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of  the  la- 
uious  defeat  or  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Samnites,  at  the  Furcx  Gaud  into,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  aflimls  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  excmplilicatiotis  of 
historical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  he 
met  with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  de- 
scription or  the  narrow  pass  between  two 
mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.  When  they  find  them- 


selves caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left, 
wt  are  made  to  sec,  first,  their  astonish- 
ment, ntxt,  their  indignation,  and  then, 
(hfcif  dejection;  painted  hi  the  most  lively 
fnamier,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions 
as  rvcic  iiatuul  to  persons  in  (heir  situa- 
tion. The  restless  and  untpiiet  manner  in 
which  thef  pass  the  night;  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Samnites : the  various  mea- 
sures proposed  to  lie  taken ; the  messages 
between  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the 
scene.  At  length,  in  the  morning,  die 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform 
them  that  they  could  rcceis’e  no  other 
let  ins  hut  that  of  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  passing  under  the  yoke,  which  was 
considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a Conquered  army.  Hid. 

|!  121.  T aciTV  s remarkable  far  Historical 
Painting. 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for 
historical  painting,  though  in  a manner 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy. 
Livy's  descriptions  are  more  full,  more 
plain,  and  natural ; those  of  Tacitus  con- 
.sin  in  a few  hold  strokes;  He  selects  one 
or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and  sets 
them  before  us  in  a strong,  and,  generally, 
in  a new  and  uncommon  light.  Such  is 
the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of 
Koine,  and  of  the  F.mperor  Galba,  when 
OtliO  was  advancing  against  him  : “ Age- 
“ hatur  hue  illuC  Galba,  varicr  turhs  flue- 
“ tantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  ha- 
“ silicis  cl  tetnplis,  lugubrf  prospectu. 
“ Keque  populi  atit  plcliis  ulfa  vox;  sed 
“ attoniti  vultus,  et  converssC  ad  omnia 
“ aurcs.  Non  lumultus,  non  quies;  sed 
“ quale  hiagui  menu,  et  magnx  irx,  si- 
“ lentium  estV  No  image,  in  anv  poet, 
is  more  strung  and  expressive  than  this  last 
stroke  o(  tlicdescripiion : “ Non  tuwultus, 
“ non  quies,  sed  quale,"  tcc.  This  is  a 
conception  of  the  sublime  kind,  and  dis- 
covers  high  genius.  Indeed,  throughout  all 
his  work,  Tacitus  shews  the  hand  of  a mas- 
ter. As  he  is  profound  in  reflection,  so  he 
is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic  in 
sentiment.  The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and 

• “ C.alha  was  driven  to  sod  fro  by  the  tide  et 
tl  the  moltitude,  shoring  him  from  place  to  place. 
" 'Hie  temples  and  public  buddings  were  tilled 
“ with  crowds,  of  a dismal  appearance.  No  da- 
s' mours  were  heard,  either  from  the  ritiiem. 
“ or  from  the  rabble.  Their  countenances  were 
“ filled  with  consternation  ; their  ear,  were  era- 
“ ployed  in  listening  with  anxiety.  It  was  not* 
“ tumult ; it  was  not  quietness ; it  sroi  the  silenrs 
“ of  tenor,  and  of  wrath;'' 

ike 
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the  historian,  all  meet  in  him.  Though 
the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  he 
reckoned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he 
has  made  it  afford  us  many  interesting  ex- 
hibitions of  human  nature.  The  rela- 
tions which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  seve- 
ral eminent  personages,  art  as  affecting  as 
if*  deepest  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a 
gloss  ing  pencil : and  possesses  beyond  all 
writers,  tiic  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the 
imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart. 
AVith  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model  for  history ; and  such  as 
lia*e  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have 
seldom  been  successful.  He  is  to  be  ad- 
mired, rather  than  imitated.  In  his  re- 
flections he  is  too  refined ; in  his  style  too 
concise,  sometimes  quaint  and  affected, 
often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems 
to  require  a more  natural,  flowing,  and 
popular  manner.  . Blair. 

jl  122.  On  Iht  Beau! if  of  Epistolary 
Writing. 

Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to 
he  natural  and  simple;  for  a stiff  and  la- 
boured manner  is  as  bad  in  a letter  as  it 
is  in  conversation.  This  docs  not  banish 
spriglitliuess  and  wit.  These  are  graceful 
in  letters,  just  as  they  are  iu  conversation  : 
svhcu  they  How  easily,  and  without  being 
studied  ; when  employed  so  as  to  seasou, 
not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conver- 
sation or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  and  to 
Sparkle  always,  avill  not  please  long.  The 
slyle  of  letters  should  not  he  too  highly 
polished.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct, 
but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study  ; and  hence  musical  periods, 
and  appearances  of  number  and  harmony 
in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided 
io  letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly 
such  as  the  authors  have  written  with  most 
facility.  VVliat  the  heart  or  the  imagina- 
tion dictates,  always  flows  readily  ; hut 
where  llierc  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terett  these,  constraint  appears ; and  hence 
those  letters  of  mere  compliment,  con- 
gratulation, or  affected  condolence,  which 
have  cost  tire  authors  most  labour  in  com- 
posing, and  which,  for  that  reason,  they 
perhaps  consider  as  their  master-pieces, 
never  fail  of  being  the  most  disagreeable 
and  insipid  to  the  readers.  Ibid. 

jl  123.  Ease  in  wi  iling  Letters  must  not 
degenerate  to  carelessness. 

It  ought,  at  the  jarac  time,  to  be  remera- 
Vcitjj  that  the  ease  and  simplicity  which 


I have  recommended  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, arc  not  to  be  understood  as  im- 
porting entire  carelessness.  In  writing  to 
the  most  intimate  friend,  a certain  degree 
of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the 
slyle,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  friend  with  whom  sve  correspond. 
A slovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ing, is  a disobliging  mark  ol  want  of  re- 
spect. The  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  let- 
ters with  too  careless  a baud,  is  apt  to  be- 
tray persons  into  imprudence  in  what  they 
write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  conver- 
sation and  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to 
all  the  proper  decorums  which  our  own 
character,  and  that  of  others,  demand. 
An  imprudent  expression  in  conversation 
may  be  forgotten  and  pass  away ; but 
when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  sve 
must  remember,  that  “ Litera  scripts 
manct."  Ibid. 

fl  124.  On  Puny’s  Letters. 

Pliny's  letters  are  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated collections  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite  ; and  exhibit  a very 
pleasing  arid  amiable  view  of  lire  author. 
But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they 
smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are 
loo  elegant  and  fine  ; and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  drinking,  that  the  author  is  casting 
an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  ap- 
pearing to  write  only  for  his  friends.  No- 
thing indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an 
author,  who  publishes  his  own  letters,  to 
direst  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  iu  what  he  says ; by 
which  means,  he  becomes  much  less  agree- 
able than  a man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  with- 
out any  constraint  of  this  sort,  he  were  writ- 
ing to  his  intimate  friend.  Ibid. 

f 125.  On  Ciceio’x  Letters. 

Cicero's  Fpistles,  though  not  so  showy 
as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on  several  accounts, 
a far  more  valuable  collection ; indeed,  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  letters  extant 
in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real 
business,  written  to  the  wisest  men  of  the 
age,  composed  with  purity  and  elegance, 
but  without  the  least  affectation:  and,  what 
adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without 
any  intention  of  being  published  to  the 
world.  For  it  appears  that  Cicero  never 
kept  copies  of  his  own  letters;  and  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed- 
man  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 

Q g made 
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Asa 

made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  jre 
now  extant,  amounting  to  near  a tliuu- 
•and* . They  contain  the  mull  authentic 
materials  <il  the  history  of  that  age  i .nul 
ate  the  last  monuments  which  remain  uf 
Route  iu  ill  free  state ; the  grcateil  part  of 
than  being  written  during  that  important 
ciisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point 
ol  ruin ; the  most  interesting  situation,  per- 
haps, which  is  to  he  found  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  espe- 
cially to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open  loinseif 
ami  his  ltcatt,  wills  entile  ftcedom.  In 
the  course  of  his  coi respoutlence  with 
others,  we  ate  iutiothucd  ii.;o  jc-|'iaiiitaiice 
with  sescral  ol  the  principal  personages  of 
Rome;  and  it  is  rental  kabic  that  most  of 
Cicero’s  correspondent*,  as  well  as  liiiuself, 
ate  elegaut  and  |Hilue  writers;  which 
serves  to  liciglucu  out  idea  ol  the  taste  and 
maimers  of  that  age.  titan. 

f 120.  On  Puri's  and  Swiir’r  LtlUrs. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  let- 
ters iu  the  English  language,  is  that  ol  Mr. 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends;  partly 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  ami  partly 
in  those  of  Dean  Swift.  This  culleuiou 
is,  on  the  w hole,  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able one;  and  coutains  much  w it  and  in- 
genuity. It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
lice  of  the  fault  which  1 imputed  to  Pliny's 
Epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  rcliucmcut. 
Iu  the  variety  ol  letters  from  dillLi cut  per- 
sons, contained  in  that  collection,  we  iind 
many  that  ate  written  with  case,  and  a 
beautiful  simplicity.  Tltose  ol  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  particular,  always  deserve  that 
praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  arc  unaffected ; 
and  as  a proof  of  their  being  so,  they  ex- 
feiLii  his  character  fully,  with  all  its  defect, ; 
though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondence had  not  becu  diaiued  to  the 
dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications, 
as  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s,  and  ol  Bishop  At- 
terbury's  Letters,  are  masterly.  The  cen- 
sure ol  writing  letters  in  loo  artificial  a man- 
ner, fall*  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
There  is  visibly  mote  study  and  less  of  na- 
ture and  the  heat  l iu  bis  letters,  than  in 
those  of  some  of  bis  correspondents,  lie 
had  formed  liimaellou  the  manner  of  Vui- 

• See  lio  Letter  to  Alticus,  which  was  mitten 
a year  or  two  before  Ins  death,  in  winch  he  tells 
Ijoh,  in  anew  r to  some  enquiries  concerning  bis 
- episltes,  licit  lie.  ban  no  collection  of  them,  mid 
titai  1 srv  hail  inity  about  seventy  of  them. 

Ad  Ait.  U.  i. 


ture,  and  is  too  fond  uf  writing  like  a wit. 

His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  uf  affectation. 

Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced 
ait  introduction  is  die  following,  of  a letter 
to  Mr.  Addison  ; “ I am  more  joyed  at 
“ your  return,  than  I should  be  at  that  of 
“ (lie  Sun,  as  much  as  1 wish  fur  hiiu  in 
“ till,  melancholy  wet  season ; but  it  is  his 
“ late  too,  like  yours,  to  he  displeasing  to 
*f  ow  Is  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot 
*•  bear  his  lustre.”  flow  slid  a cumuli- 
ueiii  is  it,  which  he  pars  to  Bishop  At- 
erbury  : “ Though  the  noise  aud  daily 
1 hustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  1 dare 
‘ say,  you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare; 

“ as  the  Sun  in  whiter,  when  seeming  to 
“ tetire  hum  the  world,  is  prepaiiug 
“ warmth  and  benedictious  for  a belter 
“ st iso:.."  This  sentence  might  be  tole- 
rated iu  an  harangue  ; but  is  very  unsuit- 
able to  the  style  of  one  friend  correspond- 
ing with  another.  Hid. 

j)  127.  On  the  Letters  of  Ralzsc,  Vol- 
. rURi,  Sivigne  ; and  Lady  Mvst 
Won r it v Montague. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French 
genius  appear  to  much  advantage  in  their 
letters,  aud  have  given  birth  to  sevenl 
agreeable  publications.  In  die  last  age, 
Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  tnou 
celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  re- 
putation indeed  soon  declined,  on  account 
of  bis  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 

But  Vuiture  continued  long  a favourite  au- 
thor. His  composition  is  extremely  spaik- 
ling ; lie  shows  a great  deal  of  wit,  and 
can  Hide  in  the  most  entertaining  manner. 

His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and 
professed  a wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable 
as  a letter  writer.  The  Utters  of  Madauie 
de  Sev  igue  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accouiptislied  model  of  a familiar  corres- 
pondence. They  turn  indeed  very  much 
upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  ami 
the  news  of  the  town  ; and  they  art  over- 
loaded with  extravagant  compliments,  and 
expressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favtxintc 
daughter ; but  withal,  they  shew  such 
perpetual  sprighllititss,  they  contain  such 
easy  aud  varied  uarralion,  and  so  mauy 
strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful 
painting,  perfectly  free  from  any  affecta- 
tion, that  they  aie  justly  entitled  to  high 

praise.  The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Won- 
ley  Montague  are  not  unworthy  uf  bein' 
named  after  those  ol  Mad.  de  Sevigue. 
They  have  much  of  the  French  ease  and 
vivacity,  and  tetaiu  more  the  character  o 
' agreeable 
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agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps 
any  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  Blair. 

(I  128.  Lyric  Poetry.  On  Pindar. 

Pindar.  tire  great  father  of  lyric  poetry, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  leading  his  imita- 
tors into  some  defects.  His  genius  was 
sublime;  his  expressions  arc  beautiful  and 
happy  ; his  descriptions  picturesque.  But 
biding  it  a very  barren  Subject  to  sing  tbe 
praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  jjtiblic  games,  he  is  perpetually  di- 
gressive, and  tills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little 
cuiiircctioii  cither  with  his  subject,  or  with 
one  another.  Tlie  ancients  admired  him 
greatly ; hut,  as  many  of  the  histories  of 
particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  lie  is  so 
obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  and  partly 
frutu  iris  rapid,  abrupt  maimer  of  treating 
them,  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
his  cxpiession,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him 
is  much  diminished.  Due  would  ima- 
gine, that  many  of  his  modem  imitators 
thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit, 
was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity. 
In  several  uf  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  limr 
clearness  and  connection,  and  at  the  saute 
tinje  with  much  sublimity.  Hid. 

j 129.  On  Hotacz,  as  a Lyric  Poet. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or 
Modern,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of 
correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expres- 
sion, can  vie  with  Horace.  He  has  de- 
scended from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a 
more  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ; and 
joins  connected  thought,  and  good  sense, 
with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He 
sluts  not  olteu  aspire  beyond  that  middle 
region,  which  l mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  ode  ; and  thuse  odes,  in  which  he 
attempts  the  sublime,  arc  pci  haps  not  al- 
ways liis  best”.  The  peculiar  character, 
it t which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ; 

'There  i*  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  w ith- 
out gre.it  beauties.  Rut  lijonfli  J may  be  sinyu- 
tear  ui  my  opinion,  I cannot  help  tUinSuiir  that  iu 
•ohm-  „f  those  mica  which  have  bceu  much  II. 1- 
i nil.,}  for  sublimity  {such  „ ode  i».  Lilt,  iv, 
“ ‘tuab-ui  ininistruin  fuludois  alitein,  be.") 
thavrr  appears  somewhat  ofastmined  and  forced 
effort  to  he  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable 
1*0.1  shews  ilscil,  according  to  my judifiueut,  to 
«rc*,,.r  advantage,  in  theiues  of  a ruw<  tvwptb 
rate  kind. 


and  in  this  stvle  of  composition,  no  poet 
has  ever  attained  to  a greater  perfection 
than  Horace.  No  poet  supports  a moral 
sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art 
ot  H iding  more  agreeably,  when  lie  ctiuscs 
to  ti  die.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
witb  a single  wold  or  epithet,  be  often 
conveys  a whole  description  to  tbe  lancy. 
Hence  he  has  ever  been,  ami  ever  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a favourite  author  with  all 
persons  or  taste.  Ibid. 

|!  t JO.  On  Casiwik,  and  other  modern 

Lyric  Attic 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages, 
there  lure  been  tuanv  imitators  of  Horace. 
One  or  the  mist  distinguished  is  Casimit, 
a Polish  poet  uf  the  last  century,  who 
wrote  four  books  of  odes.  |ti  graceful 
ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Roman.  He  oftcuer  affects  the  sublime  ; 
and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers, 
frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural. 
But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a 
considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
pueiical  lire.  Buchanan,  iu  some  uf  hu 
lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and 
classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau  have  been  much  and 
justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great 
beauty,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
Tliev  are  animated,  without  being  rhapso- 
dical; and  arc  not  inferior  to  any  poetical 
productions  in  the  Freuch  language. 

Iu  our  own  language,  wc  have  several 
lyric  compositions  of  considerable  merit. 
Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well 
known-  Mr.  Grey  is  distinguished  in 
some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity  ; and  in  Dudsley's  Miscellanies, 
several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes, 
they  arc,  with  a few  exceptions,  so  inco- 
herent, as  seldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cow- 
ley, at  all  limes  harsh,  is  doubly  so  iu  bis 
Pindaric  compositions.  In  bis  Anacreon- 
tic odes,  be  is  much  happier.  They  are 
smooth  and  elegant;  and,  indeed,  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  perfect,  in  their 
kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  poems.  Ibid. 

(1131.  On  the  different  Binds  of  Po<  Heal 
Composition  in  the  iacrtd  Bocks ; and  of 
the  distinguishing  Characters  of  the  thief 
H'riiers.  I si.  If  the  Didactic . 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  compos  i- 
lion  which  w c hud  in  scripture,  are  chiefly 
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the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of 
the  didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  Tbe 
nine  lirst  chapters  nr  that  book  are  highly 
poetical,  adorned  with  many  distinguished 
graces,  and  bgures  of  expression.  At  the 
10th  chapter,  the  style  is  sensibly  altered, 
and  descends  into  a lower  strain,  whidi  is 
continued  to  tbe  end;  retaining  however 
that  sententious,  pointed  manner,  and  that 
artful  construction  of  period,  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  this 
head  ; and  sonic  of  the  Psalms,  as  the 
1 tilth  in  particular.  Blair. 

(I  132.  0/  the  Plrgiac  and  Pastoral  Paltry 
oj  i'u  ip  lure. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful 
specimens  occur  in  Scripture ; such  as  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jo- 
nathan; several  passages  in  the  prophetical 
books;  and  several  of  David’s  Psalms, 
composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and 
mourning.  The  42d  Psalm,  in  particular, 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plain- 
tive. But  the  most  regular  and  perfect 
elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  per- 
haps in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  en- 
titled the  Lamentations  of  Jcmniah.  As 
the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state, 
lie  assembles  all  tbe  affecting  images  which 
a subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest. 
The  composition  is  uncommonly  artilicial. 
By  turns  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth 
(heir  sorrows  ; and  in  the  end,  a chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and 
plaintive  supplications  to  Cod.  The  lines 
of  the  original  loo,  as  may,  iu  part,  appear 
from  our  translation,  are  longer  than  is 
usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry ; 
and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more 
flowing,  and  belter  adapted  to  the  queri- 
moniuus  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a high 
cxemplication  of  pastoral  poetry,  Con- 
sidered with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, it  is  undoubtedly  a mystical  allegory; 
in  its  form,  it  is  a dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 
perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in 
she  character  ol  shepherds  : and,  suitably 
to  that  form,  it  is  lull  of  rural  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end.  Ibid. 

fj  133.  On  the  lyric  Poetry  of  Scripture. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  ialt tid- 


ed to  be  accompanied  with  music,  lbs 
Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a great 
number  of  hymns  and  songs,  which  wt 
find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophe- 
tical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses, 
tbe  song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others  of 
like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  b 
to  be  considered  as  a collection  of  sacred 
odes.  In  these,  we  bud  the  ode  exhibited 
in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  sup- 
ported with  the  highest  spirit  ul  lyric 
poetry  ; sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and 
triumphant;  sometimes  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent; sometimes  tender  and  soft,  Plow 
these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that 
there  arc  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures 
full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  poetical  writing.  Ibid. 

P 131.  A Diversity  of  Style  and  Manner 

in  the  dijf'erenl  Composers  of  the  Sacred 

Books.  On  Jo»,  Da  vto,  and  Is  sun. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the 
sacred  hooks,  there  is  an  evident  diversity 
oi  style  and  maimer  ; and  to  tract  tbeir 
different  characters  in  this  view,  sv  ill  con- 
tribute not  a little  towards  our  reading 
their  writings  with  greater  advantage. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  sjered  poets  arc, 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  Das  id  arc 
of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a greater  variety 
of  style  and  manner  in  his  svorks,  than  in 
those  of  the  other  two.  The  manuer  in 
which,  considered  merely  as  a poet,  David 
chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft, 
and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms,  there  are 
many  lofty  and  sublime  passages  ; but,  » 
strength  of  description,  Ire  yields  to  Job ; 
in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah.  It  is  > 
sort  of  a temperate  grandeur,  for  which 
David  is  chiefly  distinguished ; and  to  this 
he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  soio« 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  psalms 
in  which  he  touches  us  most,  are  those  in 
which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  tit* 
righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God;  «- 
pi  esses  the  tender  breathings  of  a devout 
mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate 
supplications  to  heaven.  Isaiah  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  transla- 
tion ; and,  what  is  a material  circum- 
stance, none  of  the  books  of  scripture  appeal 
tu  have  been  more  happily  translated  titan 
the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majesty  « 
bis  reigning  character;  a majesty  more 
commanding,  and  more  uniformly  suppo*5 
«d,  than  ia  to  be  found  among  the  reil([ie 
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flit  Old  Testament  poets.  He  possesses, 
indeed,  a dignity  and  grandeur,  both  iu 
hi*  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  are 
altogether  unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to 
himself.  There  it  more  dearness  and  or- 
der too,  and  a more  visible  distribution  of 
parts,  in  his  book,  than  iu  any  oilier  of  tlx 
proplietical  writings.  Blair. 

I I 135.  On  Jzscmiau. 

When  we  compare  him  svith  the  rest  of 
the  poetical  prophets,  sve  immediately  see 
m Jeremiah  a very  different  genius.  Isaiah 
employs  himself  generally  ou  magnificent 
subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  discovers  any 
disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  al- 
ways to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezekiel, 
in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much 
inferior  to  them  both;  but.  he  is  distin- 
guished by  a character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expres- 
sions of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
Prophet: — “ Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragi- 
“cus;  in  sens i bus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  in- 
“ digsabundus  ; in  imaginibus,  fecundus, 
“ truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  pone-  defor- 
"mis;  in  dictione,  grandiloquus,  gravis, 
" austerus,  et  interdiira  incuittts;  frequent 
“ m rtpetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratis 
“ causa,  sed  ex  indignatiotie  et  violentia. 
“ Quicquid  susceperit  tractandum,  id  se- 
" tlulo  persequitur;  in  eo  unici  haerei  de- 
11  fitus  ; a proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
11  eweris,  a plerisque  vatibut  fort  ass  ^ su- 
11  peratus;  sed  in  co  generc,  ad  quod  vi- 
" detur  a uatura  unice  comparatus,  nimi- 
“ mm,  vi,  pondere,  impetu,  granditate, 
"nemo  unquam  cum  superavit.”  The 
same  learned  writer  compares  Isaiah  to 
Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Eze- 
kiel to  jfcschylus.  Must  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ; of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  not  above  oise  half  can  he  held 
to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
and  especially  Nahum,  arc  distinguished 
for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
IWiel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

Ibid. 

|)  136.  On  the  Book  cfjai. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the 
book  ot  Job.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely 
ancient;  generally  reputed  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  poetical  bools;  the  au- 
thor uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  lhat  this 
book  has  no  connection  with  the  affairs  or 
manners  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  ldiunxa, 


which  is  a part  of  Arabia ; and  the  image- 
ry employed  is  generally  of  a different  kind 
from  what  I before  showed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no 
allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred  his- 
tory, to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews, 
to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  th* 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  ofjudata.  W« 
find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or 
torrents ; these  were  not  familiar  objects  in 
Arabia.  But  the  longest  comparison  that 
occurs  in  the  hook,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a brook 
that  fails  in  the  season  of  -heat,  and  disap- 
points the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of 
Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
or  the  sacred  writings,  hut  is  superior  to 
them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As 
Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  de- 
scriptive, of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A pe- 
culiar glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  de- 
scription, characterise  the  author.  No  wri- 
ter whatever  abounds  so  much  in  meta- 
hors.  He  may  be  said,  not  to  describe, 
ut  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treat* 
of.  A variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively 
colour*,  with  which,  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, taken  from  the  lSlhand  20th  chap- 
ters of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition 
or  the  wicked:  observe  how  rapidly  hi* 
figures  rise  before  us ; and  what  a deep 
impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on 
the  imagination.  “ Knowest  thou  not  thi* 
11  of  old,  since  titan  was  placed  upon  the 
“ earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
11  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite, 
“ but  for  a moment?  Though  his  excel- 
“ lency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  hi* 
“ heairreach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish 
“ forever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a dream, 
“ and  shall  not  be  found;  yea,  he  shall  be 
“ chased  away,  as  a vision  of  the  night. 
“ The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see 
" him  no  more;  they  which  have  seen 
“ him.  shall  say,  where  is  lie? — He  shall 
“ suck  the  poison  of  asps,  the  viper’* 
“ tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  fulness  of 
“ his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits  { 
“ every  hand  shall  come  upon  him.  H* 
**  shall  tlee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and 
" the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him  through. 
41  all  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret 
" places.  A lire  not  blown  shall  consume 
“ him.  The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  ini* 
44  quity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against 
" him.  The  increase  of  hit  house  shall 
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**  f'rj  art.  Hi*  food*  shall  firm*  ass-ay  in 
“ the  <fay  of  wrath.  The  light  or  the 
“ wiclceel  shall  he  pm  out:  the  light  shall 
“ be  Hark  in  Ms  tabernacle.  The  steps 
“ nl  hi*  strength  shall  be  straitetieH.  and 
“ his  osvn  counsel  shall  cast  him  down. 
“ For  he  is  cast  into  a net,  bv  his  own 
“ feet.  He  walkrth  upon  a snare.  Ter- 
“ rors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side; 
“ and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him. 
11  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  t:prn  his 
“ habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  pe- 
“ ei'h  frosn  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have 
“ no  name  in  the  street.  He  shall  be  dri- 
“ ven  from  light  into  darlcnrss.  Thcr 
“ that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished 
" at  his  dav.  He  shall  drink  ol  the  wrath 
" ol  the  Aimighty. ” ' Blair, 

f 137.  Cn  lit  li.ad  of  Woxwi. 

T he  st’bjrri  of  the  Iliad  must  unques- 
tionably he  admitted  in  be,  in  the  main, 
happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer, 
ro  objrrt  conid  he  more  splendid  and  dig- 
nified than  the  Trojan  svar.  So  great  a 
sonhdrrjcy  of  the  Crrcian  slates,  under 
ore  leader,  and  tlie  ten  years  siege  which 
• hey  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have 
, spread  far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  mi- 
litary exploits,  and  interested  all  Cteccc 
in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes 
is  ho  had  most  eminently  signalized  them- 
selves. Upon  these  traditions,  Homer 
grounded  his  poem  ; and  though  lie  lived, 
as  is  genet  ally  believed,  only  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through 
the  want  of  written  records,  tradition  must, 
bv  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree 
ot  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry:  and 
have  left  him  at  full  liberty  tomix  as  mpeh 
fable  as  he  pleased,  with  the  remains  of 
true  history.  He  has  not  chosen,  for  his 
•objrrt,  the  whole  Trojan  war;  hut,  with 
great  jndgnirnt,  he  has  selected  one  part  of 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  events  tp  which  that 
quarrel  gave  rise:  which,  though  they  take 
»>p  forty-seven  days  only,  yet  include  the 
most  interesting,  and  most  critical  periivl 
ol  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has 
- gis’en  greater  unity  to  what  would  have 
rthetsvi.se  hern  an  unconnected  history  of 
battles.  He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  prtn- 
opal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
lluoi  ghout  the  work;  and  hr  has  shewn 
the  penurious  effect  ol  discord  among  con- 
federated princes.  At  the  same  time.  1 
idmit  that  Horner  is  Igss  fortunate  in  his 
subject  than  VirgiJ.  The  plan  of  llte 


•Eneid  includes  a greater  compass  and  a 
more  agreeable  diversity  of  evtnts:  where 
as  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  tilled  with 
battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  intvery 
age  been  given  to  Homer,  with  the  great- 
est rea«on.  The  prodigious  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speedres,  of  characters  divine 
and  human,  with  which  he  abounds;  the 
surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diver- 
sified his  battles,  in  tlte  wounds  and  deaths, 
and  little  bistory-pieces  ot  almost  all  die 
ersuns  slain,  discover  an  invention  nest  to 
mindless.  Hut  tlte  praise  of  judgment  i', 
in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to  Hntucr,  linn 
■hat  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along 
conducted  with  great  art.  He  rises  upon 
us  gradually;  Iks  heroes  are  brought  out, 
one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  at- 
tention. '1  he  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem 
advances;  and  everything  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render 
him,  as  the  poet  intended  he  should  be, 
the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  wri- 
ters, is  the  characteristical  part.  Here  he 
is  without  a rival.  His  lively  and  spirited 
exhibition  of  characters,  is,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, owing  to  his  being  so  dramatic  a wri- 
ter, abounding  every  where  with  dialogue 
and  conversation.  There  is  much  more 
dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil;  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet. 

Ibid. 

t 13S.  On  the  Odyssey  n/llouis. 
My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been 
made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also. 
Longinus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without 
lotindai  ion,  that  Homer  may,  in  this  poem, 
be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose 
grandeur  still  remains,  without  (lie  heatoi 
his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour 
and  sublimity  ol  the  Iliad;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  lobe 
justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  va- 
riety than  the  Iliad;  it  contains  many  in- 
teresting stories,  and  beautilul description’. 
We  see  every  w here  tlie  same  descriptive 
and  dramatic  genius,  and  the  same  fertility 
of  invention,  that  appears  in  the  other 
work,  it  descends  indeed  from  the  dignity 
ol  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments : but  in  recontpence,  stc  have  more 
p leasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners.  In- 
stead of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the 

most 
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moil  amiable  images  oT hospitality  ami  hu-  and  most  finished  books,  upon  llie  whole, 
nunity  ; entertains  us  with  mans'  a won-  arc  the  hrst,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the 
derfijl  adventure,  and  many  a landscape  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
of  nature  ; and  instructs  us  by  a constant  twelfth.  Rid. 


morality  ana  virtue,  which  runs 
through  the  poem.  Blair.' 

( Ufl.  On  the  Beauties  o/V ircil. 

Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have 
justly  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  or 
Homer.  The  principal  and  distinguishing 
excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is 
tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  exquisite  sensibility;  he  felt  every 
alfccling  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes; and  by  a single  stroke,  he  knows 
how  to  reach  the  lieart.  This  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity  ; and 
pats  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his 
cotnpositioa  extremely  interesting  to  all 
reader  s. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  lind,  in  the 
Iliad,  is  the  interview  of  Hector  with  An- 
dromache. But,  in  the  aEneid,  there  are 
many  .such.  The  second  book  is  one  of 
the  greatest  master-pieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  band  ; and  Virgil  seems 
lo  have  put  forth  there  tbe  whole  strength 
oi  bis  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a va- 
riety ol  scenes,  both  of  the  awhil  and  ten- 
der kind.  The  images  of  horror,  present- 
ed  by  a city  burned  and  sacked  in  the 
night,  are  finally  mixed  with  pathetic  and 
Reeling  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet, 
is  more  beautifully  described  than  the 
death  or  old  Priam ; and  the  family-pieces 
of  Ajieas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as 
tender  as  can  he  conceived.  In  many  pas- 
sages of  the  aEueid,  the  same  pathetic  spi- 
rit shines,  atod  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  work.  The 
fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  un- 
happy passion  and  death  of  Dido,  lias  been 
always  most  justly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
interview  of  ,£neas  with  Audi uinadie and 
Helenas,  in  the  third  book ; the  episodes 
ol  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Ni.sus  and  Eury- 
alus,  of  l.ausus  and  Mezeutius,  in  the  Ita- 
lian wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raisiug  die  tender  emo- 
tions. For  sve  must  observe,  that  though 
the  dCneid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in 
some  places,  languid,  yet  llicre  are  beiu- 
ties  scattered  through  it  all ; and  not  a 
few, even  in  the  last  six  books.  The  best 


0 MO,  On  the  comfiaratire  Merit  oj  Ho- 
ucr  and  V ircil. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  'he  comparatis-* 
merit  of  those  two  great  princes  of  epic 
poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ; the  former 
must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  the 
greater  genius  ; the  latter,  to  be  the  mare 
correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in 
his  art,  and  discovers  both  tbe  beauties  and 
tbe  delects,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an 
original  author,  compared  with  those  who 
succeed  him:  mole  boldness,  mare  nature 
and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept 
his  eye  upon  Homer  ; in  many  places  lie 
has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  h^s  lite- 
rally translated  bint.  Tbe  description  of 
the  storm,  for  instance,  in  Vfle  hrst  daoeid, 
and  Aeneas's  speech  upon  that  occasion, 
arc  translations  irom  the  bftb  book  of  the 
Odyssey;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the 
similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than 
copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-emi- 
nence in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond 
doubt,  be  ascribed  to  llomer.  As  to  the 
pre  eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to  Virgil, yet, 
in  my  opinion,  it  hangsdoubiful.  In  Ho- 
mer, .sve  discern  all  the  Creek  vivacitr ; in 
Virgil,  all  the  Homan  stateliness.  Homer'* 
imagination  is  by  much  tbe  most  rich  and 
copious;  Virgil's  the  most  chaste  and  cor- 
rect. The  strength  of  the  former  lies,  in 
his  yiower  of  warming  the  fancy;  that  of 
the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and 
animated;  Virgil’s  more  elegant  and  uni- 
form, The  hrst  has,  on  many  occasions, 
a sublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  at- 
tains; but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  sink* 
below  a certain  degree  of  epic  dignity, 
w hich  cannot  so  clearly  be  pronounced  of 
the  runner.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
the  admiration  due  to  both  these  great 
poets,  most  of  Homer’s  defects  may  rea- 
sonably be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but 
to  the  manner*  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  .Eneid, 
this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
-Eueid  was  left  an  unhuiihed  work. 

Rid , 

To  the  admirers  of  polit  -lpaminr  (hr  lrKtnrn 
f f Or,  Blair,  *t  buy  -.are  Itron-ly  rcroin. 

0(4  me  tided 
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rr^ncLd.  The  Extract)  in  Ihis  book  are  do* 
a* ttticd  only  u specimens  of  iliat  rlraan;  and 
useful  work,  and  for  the  use  of  Sdioolbont.  It 
would  be  unjust,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to 
give  any  more  Extracts,  consistently  with  the 
necessary  limits  prescribed  to  this  book. 

f 1 4 1 . On  Ike  ancient  Writers ; and  on 
Ike  La1  cur  with  which  the  Ancients 
composed. 

The  Ancients  (of  whom  xvc  speak)  had 
Jtood  natural  parts,  and  applied  them  right; 
they  understood  their  own  strength,  and 
were  masters  of  the  subject  they  under- 
took; they  had  a rich  genius  carefully 
cultivated;  in  their  writings  you  have  na- 
ture without  wildness,  and  art  without  os- 
tentation. for  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  nature 
and  genius,  without  cate  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  refine  and  improve  them.  The 
finest  paradise  will  run  wild,  and  lose  both 
its  pleasure  and  usefulness,  without  a skil- 
ful haitd  constantly  to  tend  and  prune  it. 
Though  these  generous  spirits  were  inspir- 
ed with  the  love  of  true  praise,  and  hid  a 
modest  assurance  of  their  own  abilities;  yet 
they  were  not  so  self-sufficient,  as  to  ima- 
gine their  first  thoughts  were  above  their 
own  review  and  correction,  or  their  last 
above  the  judgment  of  their  fricuds.  They 
submitted  their  compositions  to  the  cen- 
sure of  private  persons  and  public  assem- 
blies. They  reviewed,  altered,  and  po- 
lished, till  they  had  gaud  hopes  they  could 
present  the  world  with  a finished  piece. 
And  so  great  and  happy  was  their  judg- 
ment, that  they  understood  when  they  had 
done  well,  and  knew  the  critical  season  of 
laying  aside  the  file. 

For,  as  those  excellent  masters,  Pliny 
and  Quinctilian,  observe,  there  may  be  an 
intemperance  in  correction  t when  an  inge- 
nious man  has  such  an  excess  ol  modesty 
and  faulty  distrust  of  himself,  that  lie  wears 
off  some  of  tlie  necessary  and  ornamental 
parts  of  his  discourse,  .nslead  of  polishing 
the  rough,  and  taking  off  the  superfluous. 

These  imnioital  wits  did  not  preposte- 
rously resolve  first  to  be  authors,  and  then 
immediately  fall  to  writing  without  study 
and  experience;  but  took  care  to  fm- 
nish  themselves  with  knowledge  by  close 
thought,  select  conversation,  and  reading; 
and  to  gain  all  the  information  and  light 
that  svas  necessaiy  to  qualify  them  to  do 
justice  to  their  subject.  Then,  alter  they 
had  begun  to  write,  they  did  not  hurry  on 
their  pen  with  speed  and  impatience  to 


appear  in  the  view  of  the  world;  but  they 
took  time  and  pains  to  give  every  part  of 
their  discourse  all  possible  strength  and  or- 
natnenr,  and  to  make  the  whole  composi- 
tion uniform  and  beautiful.  They  wisely 
considered,  that  productions  which  come 
before  their  due  time  into  the  world,  ate 
seldom  perfect  or  long-lived  ; and  that  an 
author  who  designs  to  write  for  posterity, 
as  well  as  the  present  generation,  cannot 
study  a work  with  too  deep  care  and  reso- 
lute industry. 

Varus  tells  us  of  his  incomparable  friend 
Virgil,  that  he  composed  but  very  few  ver- 
ses in  a day.  That  consummate  philosopher, 
critic,  and  poet,  regarded  the  value  not 
number  of  his  lines ; and  never  thought 
too  much  pains  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
poem,  that  lie  might  reasonably  expect 
would  he  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  and  last 
out  the  whole  duration  of  time.  Quinc- 
tilian assures  us,  that  Sallust  wrote  with 
abundance  of  deliberation  and  prudent 
caution ; and  indeed  that  fully  appears 
from  his  complete  and  exquisite  writings. 
Demosthenes  laboured  night  and  day,  out- 
watched  the  poor  mechanic  in  Athens 
(that  was  forced  to  perpetual  drudgery  to 
support  himself  and  his  family)  till  he  had 
acquired  such  a mastery  iti  his  noble  pro- 
fession, such  a rational  and  over  ruling  ve- 
hemence, such  a perfect  habit  of  nervous 
and  convincing  eloquence,  as  enabled  him 
to  defy  the  strongest  opposition,  and  to 
triumph  over  envy  and  time. 

Plato,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
was  busily  employed  in  the  review  and 
amendment  of  his  divine  dialogues : and 
some  people  are  severe  upon  Cicero,  that 
in  imitation  of  Plato,  he  was  so  scrupulous 
whether  he  ought  to  write  ad  Piraa  or  fit 
Piitra,  Piretum,  or  in  Pireeum,  that  now  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  fury  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  he  knew  not  how  to 
dispose  of  his  family,  and  scarce  expected 
safety,  he  earnestly  intreated  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  Atlicusto  resolve  that  diffi- 
culty, and  ease  him  of  the  perplexity  which 
it  created  him.  Whatever  raillery  or  re- 
Hcction  some  htimoursumc  wits  may  make 
upon  that  great  man’s  exactness  and  nicely 
in  that  respect,  and  at  such  % time : ’tis  a 
plain  proof  ol  hi*,  wonderful  care  and  dili- 
gence in  his  compuftlian,  and  the  strict  re- 
gard he  had  to  the  purity  and  propriety 
of  his  language.  The  ancients  so  accu- 
rately understood,  and  so  indcfatigably 
studied  their  subject,  that  they  scarce  ever 
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fail  to  finish  am!  adorn  every  part  with 
strong  sense,  aud  lively  expression. 

Btaikwall. 

f 142.  On  Houxr. 

’Tis  no  romantic  commendation  of  Ho* 
mer,  to  aay,  that  no  man  understood  per- 
sons and  things  better  than  he ; or  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  humours  and  pas- 
sions of  human  nature.  He  represents 
great  things  with  such  sublimity,  and  lit- 
tle ones  with  such  propriety,  that  he  al- 
ways makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the 
other  pleasant. 

He  is  a perfect  master  of  all  the  lofty 
graces  of  the  figurative  style,  and  all  the 
purity  and  easiness  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
the  excellent  geographer  and  historian, 
assures  us,  that  Hooter  has  described  the 
places  and  countries  of  which  he  gives 
account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no  man 
can  imagine  who  has  not  teen  them  ; and 
no  man  but  must  admire  and  be  astonished 
who  has.  Hit  poems  may  justly  be  com- 
pared with  that  shield  ot  divine  work- 
manship so  inimitably  represented  in  (he 
eighteenth  book  of  (he  Iliad.  V'ou  have 
there  exact  images  or  all  the  actions  of 
war,  and  employments  or  peace;  and  are 
entertaiued  with  the  delightful  view  ol  the 
universe.  Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of 
every  dialect  and  style  scattered  through 
his  writings ; he  is  scarce  inferior  to  any 
other  poet,  in  the  poet’s  own  way  and  ex- 
cellency ; but  excels  all  others  in  force  and 
comprehension  of  genius,  elevation  of 
fancy,  and  immense  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion. Such  a sovereignty  of  genius  reigns 
all  over  his  works,  that  the  ancients 
esteemed  and  adorned  him  as  the  great 
High  Priest  of  nature,  who  was  admitted 
into  her  inmost  choir,  and  acquainted  with 
her  most  solemn  mysteries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 
voice,  celebrate  the  praises  of  Homer ; and 
old  Zoilus  has  only  a few  followers  in 
these  later  times,  vvlio  detract  from  him 
either  for  want  of  Creek,  or  from  a spirit 
of  conceit  and  contradiction. 

These  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  divine 
Plato  himself  banished  him  out  of  his  com- 
monwealth; which,  say  they,  must  be 
granted  to  be  a blemish  upon  the  poet’s 
reputation.  The  reason  why  Plato  would 
not  let  Homer  s poems  he  in  the  bauds  of 
the  subjects  of.  that  government,  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  esteem  ordinary  men  ca- 
pable readers  of  them.  They  would  be 
apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 
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notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  his 
bold  and  beautiful  allegories  m too  literal 
a sense.  Plato  frequently  declares  that  lie 
loves  and  admires  him  as  the  best,  the 
most  pleasant,  and  the  divincst  of  all  the 
poets  ; and  studiously  imitates  his  figura- 
tive and  mystical  wav  of  writing.  Though 
he  forbad  his  works  to  be  read  in  public, 
yet  lie  would  never  be  without  them  in  lii« 
own  closet.  Though  the  philosopher  pre- 
tends, that  for  reasons  of  state  he  must  re- 
move him  out  of  his  city;  yet  he  declare* 
he  would  treat  him  with  all  possible  re- 
spect while  he  staid ; and  dismiss  him  la- 
den with  presents,  and  adorned  with  gar- 
lands (as  the  pritsts  and  supplicants  of 
their  gods  used  to  be) ; by  which  marks  of 
honour,  all  people  wherever  he  came  might 
be  warned  and  induced  to  esteem  his  per- 
son sacred,  and  receive  him  with  due  ve- 
neration. Hid. 

|)  143.  On  Thcocritus. 

If  we  mention  Theocritus,  he  will  he 
another  bright  instance  of  the  happy  abi- 
lities and  various  accomplishments  of  the 
ancient*.  He  has  writ  in  several  sorts  of 
poetry,  and  succeeded  in  all.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  praise  thenativesimplicily  and 
easy  freedom  of  his  pastorals ; when  Virgil 
himself  sometimes  invokes  the  rouse  ol  Sy- 
racuse; when  he  imitates  him  through  all 
his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  several 
passages  translates  him.  Quinctilian  says 
of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he  is  admirable 
in  his  kind  ; but  svhen  he  adds,  that  hi* 
muse  is  not  onlyshyofappearingat  the  bar, 
but  in  the  city  loo,  ’tis  evident  this  remark 
must  becuufmed  to  bis  pastorals.  In  several 
of  his  other  poems,  he  shews  such  strength 
or  reason  and  politeness,  as  would  qualify 
him  to  plead  among  the  orators,  and  make 
him  acceptable  in  the  courts  of  princes.  In 
his  smaller  poems  of  Cupid  stung,  Adonis 
killed  by  the  Boar,  See.  you  have  the  vi- 
gourar.d  delicacy  of  Anacreon ; in  hi*  Hy- 
las,  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
he  is  much  more  paihetical,  clear  and  plea- 
sant, than  Apollonius  on  the  same,  or  any 
otl-arr  subject.  In  his  conversation  of  Alc- 
roena  and  Tiresias,  of  Hercules  and  the  old 
servant  of  Augcas,  in  Cynicea  and  Thyo- 
nithus,  and  the  women  going  to  the  cere- 
monies of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  easiness 
and'  engagin';  familiarity  or  humour  and 
dialogue,  w inch  reign  in  the  Odysseys;  and 
in  Hercules  destroying  the  lion  ol  Nemaea, 
the  spirit  and  majesty  of  the  Iliad.  The 
panegyric  upon  king  Ptolemy  is  justly  es- 
teemed 
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teemed  an  original  and  model  of  perfection 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Both  in  that  ex- 
cellent poem,  and  the  noble  hymn  upon 
Castor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praised  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  dex- 
terity of  address,  with  those  sublime  and 
graceful  expressions  of  devotion  and  re- 
spect, that  in  politeness,  smoothness  of 
turn,  and  a tcliued  art  of  praising  without 
offence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
equalled  Callimachus : and  in  loftiness 
and  flight  of  thought,  scarce  yields  to 
Pindar  or  Homer.  Jllaci-wall. 

j!  144.  On  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  overall  his  own  country,  Thrace 
and  Scythia ; he  travelled  likewise  to  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  and  Egypt ; where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiosities  and  most 
remarkable  places,  and  conversed  with  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  informed  him  of  (heir 
ancient  history,  and  acquainted  him  w ith 
their  customs,  sacred  and  civil.  Indeed  he 
speaks  of  their  religious  rites  with  such 
plainness  and  clearness  in  some  cases,  and 
such  reserve  and  reverence  in  others,  that 
I am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated  into 
their  ceremonies,  and  consecrated  a priest 
of  some  of  their  orders'*. 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  most 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,  and 
know  ing  the  mosi  considerable  persons  of 
the  age,  lie  applied  himself  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Creeks  and  Barbarians:  and 
performed  the  noble  work  with  that  judg- 
ment, faithfulness,  and  eloquence,  that 
gained  him  the  approbation  and  applause 
of  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world 
at  that  time,  the  flower  of  all  Greece, 
met  together  at  the  Olympic  games. 

His  history  opens  to  the  reader  ail  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to 
ail  her  authors.  lit  id. 

(1  1 15.  On  Livy. 

We  do  not  find  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much,  or  been  employed  in  military  af- 
fairs; yet  what  lie  might  want  in  experi- 
ence, was  happily  supplied  by  svrniri, rlul 
parts  and  eloquence,  bv  severe  study,  and 
unw  earied  endeavours  aftfcr  knowledge  and 
information;  so  that  he  describes  all  the 
countries,  towns,  seas  and  ports,  whither 
the  Roman  legions  and  navies  came,  with 
near  the  same  accuracy  and  perfection  (if 

* See  Herodot,  Gale’s  Edition,  1:1'.  ii.  sect.  3. 
p.  21.  I*et,  64.  p.  114.  sect.  171.  p.  ISO. 


possible]  which  he  could  any  place  in  Italy; 
lays  a siege,  draws  up  an  army,  with  skill 
and  conduct  scarce  inferior  to  Caesar  him- 
self. Was  there  as  much  charm  in  the 
conversation  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as 
there  is  in  his  writings,  the  gentleman  of 
Calcs  would  not  repent  of  his  long  journey, 
who  came  from  thence  only  to  see  Livy, 
upon  the  fame  of  his  incomparable  elo- 
quence, and  other  celebrated  abilities:  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  he  received  sa- 
tisfaction, because,  after  he  had  seen  Livy, 
and  conversed  with  him,  he  had  no  curio- 
sity to  see  Rome  lo  which  he  was  so  near; 
and  which  at  that  time  was,  for  its  mag- 
nificence and  glories,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  whole  earth. 

These  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  tell  a story,  and  make  up  a descrip- 
tion, with  inexpressible  grJce  ; and  so  de- 
licately mix  the  great  and  little  circum- 
stances, that  tliere  is  both  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  pleasure  in  it.  Und 

ft  1*6.  Mach  ej  their  Beauty  arise!  from 
Variety. 

The  reader  is  always  entertained  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  both  of  matter  and 
style,  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.  And  indeed 
every  author  that  expects  to  please,  most 
gratify  the  reader  with  variety : that  is  the 
universal  charm,  which  takes  with  people 
of  all  tastes  and  complexions.  ’Tis  an  ap- 
petite planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our 
being;  and  is  natural  to  an  human  soul, 
svhose  immense  desires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good,  and  unexhausted  pleasure,  c>n 
fully  gratify.  The  most  palatable  dish  be- 
comes nauseous,  if  it  be  always  set  before 
a man  : the  most  musical  and  harmonious 
notes,  too  often  and  unseasonably  struck, 
grate  the  ear  like  the  jarring  of  the  most 
harsh  and  hateful  discord. 

These  authors,  and  the  rest  of  their  spi- 
rit arid  elevation,  were  sensible  of  this; 
and  therefore  you  find  a continual  changr. 
and  judicious  variation,  in  their  style  and 
numbers. 

One  passage  appears  to  he  learned,  ard 
rarefully  laboured ; an  unstudied  easiness, 
and  becoming  negligence,  runs  through 
the  next.  One  sentence  turns  quick  and 
short ; and  another,  immediately  loflosving, 
mns  into  longer  measures,  and  spreads  it- 
seir  with  a sort  of  elegant  and  beautiful 
luxuriancr.  They  seldom  use  many  |ieriods 
together,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
members;  nor  are  the  members  of  their  pe- 
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*ioH«  ofrqiial  length,  and  exact  measure, 
one  with  mother. 

The  reflections  that  arc  made  by  tlicse 
noble  writer':,  upon  the  conduct  and  hu- 
mours of  maidtiud,  the  interests  of  courts, 
and  the  intrigues  of  parties,  arc  so  curious 
and  instructive,  so  true  in  their  substance, 
and  so  taking  and  lively  in  tl>e  manner  of 
ihrir  expression,  that  they  satisfy  the 
soundest  judgment,  and  please  the  most 
sprightly  1 1 agination.  From  these  glo- 
rious authors  sve  have  instruction  svithuut 
ihe  common  formality  aud  dryness  of  pre- 
cept : and  receive  the  most  edifying  advice 
in  the  pleasing  way  of  insinuation  and  sur- 
prize. Blaclru/all. 

\ 

tf  1 17-  Perspicuity  a principal  Beauty  of 
the  Classics. 

Another  excellency  of  tlte  true  classics 
« perspicuity,  and  clear  style:  which  will 
excuse  and  cover  several  faults  in  an  au- 
thor: but  the  want  of  it  is  never  to  be 
atoned  by,  any  pretence  of  loftiness,  cau- 
tion, or  any  consideration  whatever. 

And  this  is  the  elTcct  of  a clear  head, 
and  vigorous  understanding ; of  close  and 
regular  thinking,  and  tlie  diligence  of  select 
reading.  A man  should  write  irith  tlte 
same  design  as  lie  speaks,  in  be  imtferstood 
with  case,  and  to  communicate  his  mind 
with  pleasure  arid  instruction.  If  we  select 
Xenophon  out  of  the  other  Greek  classics, 
whetlier  be  writes  of  the  management  of 
family  affairs,  or  the  more  arduous  mat- 
lers  of  state  and  policy:  whether  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Grecians,  or 
the  morals  of  Socrates;  the  style,  though 
so  far  varied  as  to  be  suitable  to  every  sub- 
ject, .yet  is  always  clear  and  significant, 
sweet  svitltout  lusciousness,  and  elegantly 
easy. 

In  this  genteel  author  we  have  ail  the 
politeness  of  a studied  composition:  and 
set  all  the  freedom  and  winning  fantilia- 
riiy  of  elegant  conversation. 

Here  1 cannot  but  particularly  mention 
Xenophon's  Symjiosiiim,  wherein  he  has 
given  us  an  easy  and  beautiful  description 
of  a very  lively  and  hcautiful  conversation. 
Tlte  pleasant  and  serious  are  there  «o  hap- 
pily mixed  and  tempered,  that  the  dis- 
course is  neither  too  light  for  the  grave, 
nor  too  solemn  for  the  gay.  T here  is 
uiirilt  with  diguity  and  decorum:  and 

philosophy  attended  aud  enlivened  by  all 
tbr  graces.  Ibid. 


f I is.  On  Cicero. 

If  among  the  Latin  Classics  we  name 
Tully,  upon  every  subject  he  equally 
shews  the  strength  of  his  reason,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  style.  Whether  he  ad- 
dresses his  friend  in  the  most  graceful  neg- 
ligence of  a familiar  letter,  or  moves  hit 
auditors  with  laboured  periods,  and  pas- 
sionate strains  of  manly  oratory  ; whether 
lie  proves  the  majesty  of  O.od,  and  im- 
mortality of  human  souls,  in  a more  sub- 
lime and  pompous  eloquence : or  lay*' 
down  the  rules  of  prudence  and  virtue,  in 
a more  calm  and  even  way  of  writing  ; 
he  always  expresses  good  sense  m pure  and 
projier  language  : he  is  learned  and  easy, 
richly  plain,  and  neat  without  affectation. 
He  is  always  copious,  but  never  runs  into 
a faulty  luxuriance,  nor  tires  his  reader  ; 
and  though  he  says  almost  every  thing  that 
can  be  said  upon  his  snbj  ct,  yet  you  wilt 
scarce  ever  think  .he  says  too  much.  Ibid. 

fj  1 Ip.  On  the  Ohscurilits  in  the  Classics* 

Tltose  few  obscurities  which  are  in  the 
best  antliors,  do  not  proceed  from  haste  and 
confusion  of  thought,  or  ambiguous  ex* 
pressions,  from  a long  crosvd  of  parenthe- 
sis, or  perplexed  periods  ; hut  either  the 
places  continue  the  same  as  they  were  in 
the  original,  and  are  not  intelligible  to  us 
only  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  of  some 
customs  of  those  times  and  countries ; or 
the  passages  are  altered  and  spoiled  by  the 
presumption  and  busy  impertinence  of 
foolish  transcribers  and. conceited  critics. 
Which  plainly  apjiearslrom  this,  that  since 
we  have  had  more  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  old 
manuscripts  have  been  searched  and  com- 
pared  by  able  and  diligent  hands,  innu- 
merable errors  have  Iwen  rectified,  and 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text, 
purged  out:  a various  reading  happify dis- 
covered, the  removal  of  a verse,  ora  point 
ol  distinction  out  of  the  wrong  into  tlte 
right  place,  or  the  adding  a small  mark 
where  n was  left  out,  has  given  clear 
light  to  many  passages,  which  for  ages 
had  lain  overspread  with  an  error,  that  had 
obscured  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  quite 
confounded  alt  the  commentators.  The 
latter  part  of  the  thirty-second  verse  of 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Apollo  was 
in  tlte  first  editions  thus, Tit  A>  h’oICor 
hiUci  : “ who  can  sing  of  Plitubtis  in  the 
mountains  ?"  which  was  neither  sense  of 
Itself,  nor  had  any  connection  with  what 
went  before,  Rut  Stephens '«  amendment 
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of  it  set  right  both  the  seme  and  the  con- 
nection, without  altering  a letter  ; Ti<  i< » 
fix  OatC»  xiitai ; “ Phoebus  is  an  unexhaust- 
ed subject  of  praise — among  all  his  glori- 
ous qualifications  and  exploits,  what  poet 
caubcsodull,  whatwitsonarren,  as  to  want 
materials  for  an  hymn  to  bis  houour? — In 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  eleventh  epigram 
of  Theocritus,  there  svanted  a little  point 
in  the  word  i^sCf-ret,  svhich  took  off  all  the 
sprighiliness  and  turn  of  the  thought  : 
which  Daniel  Heinfius  luckily  restored,  by 
changing  the  notn.  sing.  into  the 

dat.  plur.  vfiioSi'rsj.  “ The  friends  of 
Eustheues  the  poet,  gave  him,  though  a 
stranger,  an  honourable  burial  in  a foreign 
country  ; and  the  poet  was  extremely  be- 
loved by ’era,"  Mow  flat  and  insipid! 
According  to  the  amendment  it  runs  thus : 
“ The  acquaintance  of  Eustheues  buried 
him  honourably,  though  in  a foreign 
country,  and  lie  was  extremely  beloved  by 
his  brother  poets  themselves.”  For  a man 
to  be  mightily  lionourcdby  strangers,  and 
extremely  beloved  by  people  of  the  same 
profession,  who  are  apt  to  malign  and 
envy  one  another,  is  a very  high  commen- 
dation of  his  candour,  and  excellent  temper. 
That  very  valuable  amendment  in  the  sixth 
line  of  Horace's  preface  to  his  odes,  has 
cleared  a difficulty,  which  none  of  the 
critics  could  handsomely  acquit  themselves 
of  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley  ; and 
has  rescued  the  poet,  eminent  for  the  clear- 
ness of  his  style,  from  the  imputation  of 
harshness  and  obscurity  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  first  address  to  his  reader;  where 
peculiar  care  and  accuracy  are  expected. 
It  tvouid  be  endless  to  mention  the  nume- 
rous places  in  the  ancients  happily  restored 
and  illustrated  by  that  great  man;  who  is 
not  only  a sound  and  descerning  critic,  but 
a clean  and  vigorous  writer,  excellently 
skilled  in  ail  divine  and  humaD  literature; 
to  whom  all  scholars  are  obliged  for  his 
learned  performances  upon  thedassics ; and 
all  mankind  for  his  noble  and  glorious 
defence  of  religion.  The  learned  Meursius 
was  strangely  puzzled  with  a passage  in 
Minulius  Felix*  ; and  alteied  the  text 
tvith  such  intolerable  boldness,  as,  if  al- 
lowed, would  soon  pervert  and  destroy  all 
good  authors  ; which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  that  father  has  cleared,  by  putting  the 
points  of  distinction  ill  their  proper  places. 
firsts  Ian  him  regnisui,  prrpjficia  minivtro- 
rum  uitivtrsa  nave  re.  Meursius  had  disguis- 

* Min.  Felix,  C*mt>.  edit,  by  Davis.  % SC. 
p.  ICS.  not.  7. 


ed  and  deformed  the  passage  thus : Beget 
slntum  regni  sui  per  ojficta  minislrorum  di- 
versa  n mere.  Dr.  Bentlev  has  made  acenain 
emendation  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetrv, 
only  by  altering  the  places  of  two  lines, 
miking  that  which  was  the  forty-sixth  in 
the  common  books  the  forty-Gfth  in  his 
own  beautiful  editions.  Blaehrall, 

(I  ISO.  On  several  Advantages  wltiih  the 
Ctassus  enjoyed. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which 
the  chief  classicsenjuyed,  that  most  of  them 
were  placed  in  prosperous  and  plentiful 
circumstances  of  life,  raised  above  anxi- 
ous cares,  want  and  abject  depcndanct. 
They  were  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
courtiers  and  statesmen,  great  travellers, 
and  generals  of  armies,  possessed  of  the 
highest  dignities  and  posts  of  peace  and  war. 
Their  riches  and  plenty  furnished  them 
with  leisure  and  means  of  study;  and  their 
employments  improved  them  in  knowledge 
and  experience.  How  lively  must  they 
describe  those  countries,  and  remarkable 
places  which  they  had  attentively  viewed 
with  their  own  eyes  '.  What  faithful  and 
emphatical  relations  were  they  enabled  to 
make  of  those  councils,  in  which  (bey 
presided  : of  those  actions  in  which  they 
were  present  and  commanded. 

Herodotus,  llie  father  of  history,  be- 
sides the  advantages  of  his  travels  and  ge- 
neral knowledge,  was  so  considerable  io 
power  and  interest,  that  he  bore  a chief 
part  in  expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdatois, 
who  had  usurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  and  abilities,  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs  ; were  rich  and 
noble;  had  strong  parts,  and  a cartful 
education  in  their  youth,  completed  by 
severe  study  in  their  advanced  years:  in 
short  they  hail  all  the  advantages  and  ac- 
complishments both  of  titc  retired  and  ac- 
live  life.  , 

Sophocles  bore  great  offices  in  Athens! 
led  their  armies,  and  in  strength  of  paru, 
and  nobleness  of  thought  and  expression, 
was  not  unequal  In  his  colleague  Pericles; 
who,  by  his  commanding  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, influenced  all  Greece,  and  was  said 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangues. 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  style,  and  his  power  in  moving  the 
passions,  especially  the  softer  ones  of  grief 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  generously 
entertained  in,  the  court  of  Archelaiu 

king 
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ling  of  Macedon.  The  smoothness  of  hit 
composition,  his  excellency  in  dramatic 
jxietrv,  the  iotmdncss  of  his  morals,  con- 
veyed in  the  sweetest  numbers,  were  so 
universally  admired,  and  his  glory  so  far 
spread,  that . the  Athenians,  who  svere 
taken  prisoners  in  the  fatal  overthrow  un- 
der Nicias,  were  preserved  from  perpetual 
exile  and  ruin,  by  the  astonishing  respect 
that  the  Sicilians,  enemies  and  strangers, 
paid  to  the  wit  and  fame  of  their  illus- 
trious countryman.  As  many  as  could 
repeat  any  of  Euripides's  verses,  were  re- 
warded with  their  liberty,  and  generously 
sent  home  with  marks  of  honour. 

Plato,  by  his  father's  side,  sprung  from 
Codrtu,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens; 
and  by  his  mother's  from  Solon,  their  no 
less  celebrated  law-giver.  To  gain  expe- 
rience, and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He 
was  courted  and  honoured  by  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived ; and  will 
be  studied  and  admired  by  men  of  taste 
and  judgment  in  all  succeeding  ages.  In 
his\vorks,  are  inestimable  treasures  of  the 
best  learning,  lu  shun,  as  a learned  gen- 
tleman says,  he  writ  with  all  the  strength 
of  human  reason, -and  all  the  charm  of 
human  eloquence. 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycra- 
tes king  of  Samos  : and  his  sprightly  muse, 
naturally  flowing  svith  innumerable  plea- 
sures and  graces,  must  improve  in  delicacy 
and  sweetness  by  the  gaiety  and  rebned 
conversation  of  that  flourishing  court. 

The  bold  aod  exalted  genius  of  Pindar 
was  encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  ho- 
nours he  received  from  the  champions  and 
princes  uf  his  age  ; and  his  conversation 
with  the  heroes  qualified  him  to  sing  their 
praises  with  more  advantage.  The  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic  games  scarce  va- 
lued their  garlands  of  honour,  and  wreaths 
of  victory,  if  they  were  not  crowned  with 
his  never-fading  laurels,  and  immortalized 
by  his  celestial  song.  The  noble  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  was  his  generous  friend  and 
patron;  and  the  most  powerful  and  polite 
(ta*e  of  all  Greece  esteemed  a line  of  his 
in  praise  of  their  glorious  city,  worth  pub- 
lic acknowledgments,  and  a statue.  Most 
of  the  genuine  and  valuable  Latin  Classics 
bad  the  same  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
improving  conversation,  the  same  encou- 
ragements with  these  and  the  other  cele- 
brated Grecians. 

Terence  giined  such  a wonderful  insight 

kite  the  characters  and  Banners  of  man- 


kind, such  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
fluency  of  style,  such  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  pint,  and  such  delicate  and 
charming  turns,  chiefly  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  Scipioand  Laslius,  the  greatest  tuen, 
and  most  refined  wits,  of  their  age.  So 
much  did  this  judicious  writer,  and  clean 
scholar,  improve  by  his  diligent  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  their  genteel  and  learned 
conversation,  that  it  was  charged  upon  him 
by  those  who  envied  his  superior  excellen- 
cies, that  he  published  their  compositions 
under  his  own  name.  His  enemies  had  a 
mind  that  the  world  should  believe  those 
noblemen  wrote  his  plays,  but  scarce  be- 
lieved it  themselves ; and  the]  poet  very 
prudently  and  genteelly  slighted  their  ma- 
lice, and  made  his  great  patrons  the  finest 
compliment  in  thesvorld,  by  esteeming  the 
accusation  as  an  honour,  rather  than  mak- 
ing any  formal  defence  against  it*. 

Sallust,  so  famous  for  his  neat  expressive 
brevity  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  fact 
and  clearness  of  style,  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  characters,  and  his  piercing  view  into 
the  mysteries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ac- 
tion, cultivated  his  rich  abilities,  and  made 
his  acquired  iearniug  souseful  to  the  world, 
and  so  honourable  to  himself,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
and  sharing  in  the  important  councils  and 
debates  of  the  senate. 

Caesar  had  a prodigious  wit,  and  uni- 
versal Iearniug ; was  noble  by  birth,  a con- 
summate statesman,  a brave  aud  wise  gene  • 
ral,and  a most  heroic  prince.  His  prudence 
and  modesty  in  speaking  of  himself,  the 
truth  and  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  the 
inimitable  purity  and  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  distinguish  him  with  advantage  from 
all  other  writers.  None  bears  a nearer  re- 
semblance to  him  in  more  instances  thin  the 
admirable  Xenophon.  Wliat  useful  and 
entertaining  accounts  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  such  a writer,  who  gives  you 
the  geography  and  history  of  those  coun- 
tries and  nations,  which  he  himselfconquer- 
ed,  and  the  description  of  those  military  en- 
gines, bridges,  and  encampments,  which 
he  himself  contrived  and  marked  out  ! 

The  best  authors  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, as  Horace,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius, Lc.  enjoyed  happy  times,  and  plen- 
tiful circumstances.  That  was  the  golden 
age  of  learning.  They  flourished  under 
the  favours  and  bounty  of  the  richest  and 
most  generous  court  in  the  world  ; and  the 
• St*  Prologue  to  Adtlphi,  V.  15— tt. 
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beam}  of  majestysshone  bright  ami  propi- 
tious oil  them. 

Wlut  could  be  too  great  to  expect  from 
such  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  helmed 
aud  munificently  encouraged  by  such  pa- 
trons as  Maecenas  and  Augustus? 

A chief  reason  why  Tacitus  writes  with 
such  shill  and  authority,  that  he  mates  such 
deep  searches  into  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  designs  of  men,  that  lie  so  exquisitely 
understands  the  secrets  and  intrigues  of 
courts,  was,  llm  he  lninsell  was  admitted 
into  tlic  highest  places  of  trust,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  public  and  important 
affairs.  The  statesman  bliglileus  the 
scholar,  and  the  consul  impruics  ami  ele- 
vates the  historian.  lihictHiill. 

(1151.  On  the  Carr  ej the  Ancients  in 
selecting  A'untheis. 

The  Ancients  are  peculiarly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  care  and  happy  exactness 
in  selecting  out  the  noblest  ami  most  valu- 
able numbers,  upon  which  the  force  and 
pleasantness  of  style  pnncipallr  depend. 
A discourse,  consisting  most  ul  the  strong- 
est numbers,  and  best  sort  of  feet,  such  as 
the  Dactyl,  Spondee,  Anapcst,  Muluss, 
Cretic,  See.  regularly  compacted,  stands 
hrtn  and  steady,  and  sounds  magnificent 
and  agreeable  to  a judicious  car.  But  a 
discourse  made  up  of  the  weakest  numbers, 
and  the  worst  sort  ul  feet,  such  as  the  Pyr- 
rhichce,  Choice,  Trochee,  Sec.  is  louse  aud 
languid,  and  not  capable  with  such  advan- 
tage to  express  manly  sense.  It  caunot 
be  pronounced  with  case,  nor  heard  with 
patience.  The  periods  or  the  classics  arc 
generally  composed  of  the  majur  pari  of 
the  noblest  numbers;  aud  when  they  are 
forced  to  use  weaker  and  worse-si  .uncling 
feet  and  measures,  they  so  carefully  tem- 
per and  strengllirn  them  with  hrui  and 
nervous  syllables  on  both  sides,  that  the 
imperfection  is  covered,  and  the  dignity 
of  (he  sentence  picscrvcd  and  supported. 

Jltd. 

f)  151.  On  tluii  niching  the  Sound  an 
£cho  to  Uic  Sense. 

Another  excellency,  nearly  allied  to 
this,  in  tliese  glorious  writers,  is  their 
suiting  the  contexture  of  their  discourse, 
and  the  sound  of  their  syllables,  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  tlieir  subjects.  That 
is,  they  so  contrive  and  work  their  com- 
position, that  the  sound  shall  be  a resem- 
blance, or,  as  Longinus  says,  au  echo  of 
the  sense,  and  word*  lively  pictures  of 


things.  In  describing  the  loveliness  of 
beauty,  aud  the  charms  of  joy  and  gaictr, 
they  avoid  disagreeable  elisions ; do  not 
make  the  discourse  harsh  by  joining  uiutis 
and  coupling  letters,  that,  being  united, 
make  a distasteful  aud  grating  sound.  But 
by  the  choice  of  the  best  vowels,  and  the 
sweetest  half-vowels,  tin:  whole  composi- 
tion is  made  smooth  and  delicate;  and 
glides  with  easiness  ami  pleasure  through 
the  ear. 

In  describing  of  a thing  or  person  fun  of 
terror,  luggeducs*,  or  deformity,  they  use 
(lie  worst-sounding  vowels:  anil  ciicutnbrr 
the  syllables  with  limits  of  the  roughest  anil 
most  difficult  pronunciation.  The  rushing 
ul  land  Hoods,  the  roaring  of  huge  waters, 
and  the  dashing  or  svaves  against  the  vIknc, 
is  imitated  by  words  that  make  a vast  atni 
boisterous  sound,  and  rudely  clash  together. 

The  great  Plato,  who  had  a genius  lor 
all  manner  of  learning,  was  discouraged 
from  poetry  by  leading  that  seise  in  Ha- 
mer, which  so  wonderfully  expresses  the 
roaring  of  the  billuivs  : 

Him;  eorro  ,pt*s,^int  ati;  ' ; - ' . 

Haste  ami  sw  iftness  are  figured  by  short 
syllables,  by  quick  and  rapid  numbers; 
slowness,  gravity,  Lc.  by  long  syllables, 
and  numbers  strong  and  solemn.  I shill 
produce  some  instances,  and  speak  to  them 
just  as  they  come  into  my  thoughts,  with- 
out any  nicety  of  method.  Virgil,  in  hit 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  nicked  sooh 
in  tfie  regions  of  punishment,  fills  the 
reader  w ith  dread  and  amazement  : every 
syllable  sounds  terror  ; awe  and  astonish- 
ment accompany  his  majestic  numbers. 
In  that  passages, 

Tom  «*;va  lonarr 

Vetbera,  turn  stridor  t'erri,  tractieque  catena. 

the  hissing  letter  repeated  with  broad  wood- 
ing vowels  immediately  lolluwiiig  the  larct 
and  roughness  of  the  canine  letter  su  often 
used,  and  those  strong  syllables  in  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  places,  emphati- 
cally express  those  dreadful  souuds.  A 
mail  of  any  ear  will,  upou  the  repetition 
of  them,  he  apt  to  fancy  he  hears  the  crack 
of  tire  furies  whips,  and  the  rattling  aruf 
clank  of  infernal  chains.  Those  harsh  eli- 
sions, and  heavy  robust  syllables,  in  mat 
description  of  the  hideous  Cyclops,  .Me*- 
strum  tun  endum,  injorme,  ingens,  natu  rally 
express  (he  enormous  bulk  and  bmtii-i 

• Iloul  IT.  v.  Sf.J. 

* Encid  6.  v.  Si;',  &.C. 
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BOOK  II.  CLASSICAL 
forceness,  of  that  mis-shapen  and  horrid 

UKKl-iJCr. 

Our  Spenser,  one  of  the  best  poets  this 
nation  has  bred,  and  whose  faults  are  nut 
to  be  imputed  either  to  want  of  genius  or 
tare,  but  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  very 
happy  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his, 
numbers ; of  which  late  this  example, 
not  altogether  foreign  or  unparallcl  to  that 
»f  Virgil  just  mentioned. 

H<  heard  a dreadful  sound. 

Whirls  through  the  wood  loud-bellowing  did 
rebound. 

And  then, 

— His  monstrous  euemy 

With  sturdy  steps  rame  stalk. ug  in  his  s ght, 

An  ludeoiu  giant,  horrible  and  high*. 

Those  verMs  in  the  first  Ccurgic, 

Ter  sout  conati  imponere  Pe'io  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atqne  Oxoe  frondosuni  involvcre 
Olyinpwn  t 

are  contrived  with  great  art  to  represent 
ibe  prodigious  pains  the  giants  took  in 
heaping  mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale 
heaven,  and  tlte  slowness  of  their  progress 
in  that  unwieldy  work. 

For  a vowel  o|ien  before  a vowel,  makes 
a chasm,  and  requires  a strong  and  full 
breath,  therefore  a pause  must  follow, 
which  naturally  expresses  difficulty  and 
opposition. 

But  when  swiftness  and  speed  are  to  be 
described ; see  how  the  same  wouderful 
man  varies  his  numbers,  and  still  suits  his 
verse  to  his  subject ! 

(luadrapcdante  putrem  so  into  qoatit  ungala 
campon. 

Here  the  rapid  numbers,  and  short  syl- 
lables, sustained  with  strong  vowels,  admi- 
rably represent  botli  the  vigour  and  speed 
of  a horse  at  full  stretch  scouring  over  the 
plain.  • ’ 

When  Horace  sings  of  mirth,  beauty, 
and  other  subjects  that  require  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  composition,  he  smooths 
his  lines  with  soft  syllables,  and  Hows  in 
gay  and  melting  numbers.  Scarce  any 
reader  is  so  much  a stoic,  but  good-hu- 
mour steals  upon  him ; and  he  reads  with 
something  of  the  temper  which  the  author 
was  in  when  he  wrote.  How  inexpressibly 
sweet  are  those  neat  lines  ! 

Unt  me  Glycerc  nitor,  , 

Spleudentis  Pario  marmore  puiius: 

Urit  grata  proterviuj, 

Bt  nltut  nirniitm  lubrieus  aspici. 

• Fairy  Queen, 
t Georg.  1,  v.  4,1. 
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Innumerable  beauties  of  this  nature  are 
scattered  through  his  lyric  poetry.  But 
when  he  undertakes  lofty  and  noble  sub- 
jects, he  raises  his  style,  and  si  l engthens 
his  expression.  For  example,  when  he 
proposes  to  do  honour  to  Pindar,  and  sing 
the  glories  of  Augustus,  he  reaches  the 
Cret  an's  noblest  (lights,  has  all  his  mag- 
nificence of  thought,  his  strength  of  fancy, 
and  daring  liberty  of  figures.  , 

The  Roman  swan  soars  as  high  as  the 
Theban : he  equals  that  commanding 
spirit,  those  awful  and  vigorous  beauties, 
which  he  generously  pronounces  inimi- 
table ; and  praises  belli  his  immortal  pre- 
decessor in  lyric  poetry,  and  his  royal  bene- 
factor, with  as  much  grandeur,  and  ex- 
alted eloquence,  as  ever  Pindar  praised  any 
of  his  heroes. 

It  is  a just  observation  of  Longinus,  that 
though  Homer  and  Virgil  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  aud  ratcly 
use  any  equivalent  feet,  yet  they  temper 
them  together  with  such  astonishing  skill 
and  diligence,  so  carefully  vary  ilitir  syl- 
lables, and  adapt  their  sounds  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  described,  that  in  their 
poems  there  is  all  the  harmonious  change 
aud  variety  of  numbers,  which  can  he 
composed  by  all.  the  possible  turns,  and 
different  positions  of  all  the  feet  in  the 
languages.  Bluckwall. 

|)  153.  Translations  cannot  lit  sufficient 
Substitutes  Jar  such  Originals. 

A reader  of  such  authors  can  scarce  ever 
be  weary ; he  has  the  advantage  of  a tra- 
veller for  many  miles  round  Damascus ; 
be  never  removes  out  of  Paradise,  but  it 
regaled  with  a constant  succession  or  plea- 
sures, aud  eujoys  in  a small  compass  the 
bounty  and  gaiety  of  universal  nature. 
From  hence  may  be  seen  the  injustice  aud 
folly  of  those  people,  who  would  have 
translations  of  the  classics  : aud  then,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  learning  Creek  ami 
Latin,  throw  away  the  great  originals  to 
dust  and  oblivion.  1 would  indeed  have 
all  the  classics  turned  into  our  language  by 
the  most  masterly  hands,  (as  we  already 
have  some]  among  other  reasons,  for  this, 
that  ingenious  and  inquisitive  jicoplc,  who 
have  the  misfortune  not  to  he  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  tongues,  may 
have  some  taste  of  their  excellencies.  Ig- 
norant persons,  who  know  nothing  of  their 
language,  would  soon  he  |iersuaded  to  be- 
lieve ; aud  shallow  pretenders,  who  know 
nothing  of  their  beauties,  would  boldly 
pronounce. 
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pronounce,  that  some  translations  we  have 
go  beyond  the  originals;  while  scholars  of 
clear  and  sound  judgment  are  svell  satis- 
fied, that  it  is  impossible  any  version  should 
come  up  to  them.  A translation  of  the 
noble  classics  out  of  their  native  tongue, 
to  much  in  many  respects  inferior  to  them, 
always  more  or  less  flattens  their  sense, 
and  tarnishes  their  beauties.  It  it  some- 
thing like  transplanting  a precious  tree  out 
of  the  warm  and  fruitful  cl  fines  in  which 
it  was  produced,  into  a cold  and  barren 
country ; with  much  care  and  tenderness 
it  may  live,  blossom  and  hear  ; but  it  can 
never  so  cheerfully  flourish,  as  in  its  na- 
tive soil ; it  will  degenerate  and  lose  much 
of  its  delicious  flavour,  and  original  rich- 
ness. And  besides  the  sveakeniug  of  the 
tense  (though  that  be  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant consideration)  Creek  and  Latin 
have  such  a noble  harmony  of  sound,  such 
force  and  dignity  of  numbers,  and  such 
delicacy  of  turn  in  the  periods,  (hat  cannot 
entirely  be  preserved  in  any  language  of  the 
world.  These  two  languages  are  to  pecu- 
liarly susceptive  of  all  the  graces  of  wit 
and  elocution,  that  they  are  read  with  more 
pleasure  aud  lively  gust,  and  consequently 
with  more  advantage,  than  the  most  per- 
fect translation  that  the  ablest  genius  can 
coirtiiose,  or  the  strongest  modem  language 
can  bear.  The  pleasure  a man  takes  iu 
reading,  engages  a close  attention;  raises 
and  cheers  the  spirits  ; and  impresses  the 
authors  seutiraents  and  expressions  deeper 
on  the  memory.  A gentleman  travels 
through  the  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
it  in  all  respects  qualified  to  make  obser- 
vations, and  then  writes  a faithful  and  cu- 
rious history  of  his  travels.  I can  read  his 
relations  with  pleasure  and  improvement, 
and  will  pay  him  the  praise  due  to  his 
merits;  but  must  believe,  that  if  I myself 
travelled  through  those  countries,  and  at- 
tentively viewed  and  considered  all  those 
curiosities  of  art  and  nature  which  he  de- 
scribes, I should  have  a more  satisfactory 
idea,  and  higher  pleasure,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  receis'e  from  the  exactest  accounts. 
Authors  of  such  distinguished  parts  and 
perfections,  cannot  be  studied  by  a rational 
and  discerning  reader  svithout  very  valu- 
able advantages.  Their  strong  sense  and 
manly  thought,  eloathed  in  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  beautiful  language,  will  improve 
his  reason  and  judgment ; and  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  art  of  genteel  and  sensible 
writing.  For  it  is  a most  absurd  objec- 
tion, that  the  Classics  do  not  improve 
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your  reason,  nor  enlarge  your  knowledge 
of  useful  tilings,  but  only  amuse  and  di- 
vert you  with  artificial  turns  of  words,  anti 
flourishes  of  rhetoric.  Let  but  a man  of 
capacity  read  a few  lines  in  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Tully,  Sallust,  Juvenal,  kc. 
and  he  will  immediately  discover  all  such 
objections  either  to  proceed  from  igno- 
rance, a depraved  taste,  or  intolerable 
conceit.  The  classics  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  those  things  tliey  undertake 
to  treat  of;  arid  explain  and  adorn  their 
subject  with  sound  reasoning,  exact  dis- 
position, and  beautiful  propriety  of  lan- 
guage. No  man  iu  his  right  mind  would 
have  people  to  study  them  with  neglect 
and  exclusion  of  other  parts  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  good  learning.  No;  lei  a man 
furnish  himself  » ith  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, that  he  has  either  capacity  or  ojs- 
pofturiilv  to  learn  ; and  he  will  still  find, 
that  readinesrand  skill  in  these  correct  and 
rational  authors  is  not  the  least  ornamental 
or  serviceable  part  ofhis  attainments.  Tbs 
neatness  and  delicacy  of  their  compositions 
will  be  refreshment  and  music,  after  the 
toils  of  severer  and  harslicr  studies.  The 
brightness  of  their  scuse,  and  the  purity 
aud  elegance  of  their  diction,  will  qualify 
most  people,  who  duly  admire  aud  study 
their  excellencies,  to  communicate  tbtir 
thoughts  with  energy  aud  clearness.  Some 
genticiueu,  deeply  read  iu  old  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  the  abstniscr  part  of 
learning,  lor  want  ol  a sufficient  acquaint- 
ance w ith  these  great  masters  of  style  and 
jwlitentss  have  not  been  able  so  to  express 
their  notions,  as  to  make  their  labours 
lully  intelligible  and  useful  to  manliud. 
Irregular  broken  periods,  long  and  fre- 
quent parentheses,  and  harsh  tropes,  have 
perplexed  their  notions;  and  much  of 
tlicir  sense  has  Iain  buried  under  the  can- 
fusion  aud  rubbish  of  an  obscure  and  hor- 
rid style.  The  brightest  aud  most  rational 
thoughts  are  obscured,  and  in  a great 
measure  spoiled,  if  they  be  encumbered 
w ith  obsolete  and  coarse  words  unskilfully 
placed,  and  ungracefully  turned.  The 
matchless  graces  of  some  fine  odes  in  Ana- 
creon or  Horace,  do  chiefly  arise  from 
the  judicious  choice  ol  the  beautiful  words, 
and  the  delicacy  and  harmoniousness  of 
(be  structure.  Btaclwall. 

))  1 45.  The  peculiar  Excellence  of  the  Speuh- 
es  vj  the  Cxtras  and  Romans. 

Besides  tlte  other  advantages  of  study- 
ing the  classical  historians,  there  is  one, 

which 
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Which  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  qua- 
il tied  to  manage  public  business,  and  sit  as 
member?  in  tbe  most  august  assemblies) 
liave  a more  considerable  share  in,  than 
people  of  meaner  condition.  The  speeches 
ul  tbe  great  men  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  deserve  their  peculiar  study  and 
imitation,  as  being  master- pieces  of  clear 
reasoning  and  genuine  eloquence  : the  ora- 
tors iu  the  Classics  fairly  state  their  case, 
and  strongly  argue  it  : their  remarks  are 
surprising  and  pernineut,  their  repartees 
quick,  and  their  raillery  clear  and  divert- 
ing. They  are  bold  without  rashness  or 
insolence  ; and  severe  svith  good  maimers 
and  drcency.  They  do  justice  to  their 
subject,  and  speak  agreeably  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  characters  of  persons.  Their 
sentences  are  sprightly,  and  their  morals 
sound.  In  short,  no  part  of  the  composi- 
tiuiisof  the  ancients  is  more  finished,  more 
instructive  and  pleasing,  than  llieir  ora- 
tions. Here  they  seem  to  evert  their 
choicest  abilities,  and  collect  the  utmost 
force  of  their  genius.  Their  whole  his- 
tories may  be  compared  to  a noble  and  de- 
licious country,  that  lies  under  the  favour- 
able eye  and  perpetual  smiles  of  the  hca- 
veus,  and  is  every  wlicre  crowned  svith 
pleasure  and  plenty  : but  their  choice  de- 
scriptions ami  speeches  scemJike  some  pe- 
culiarly fertile  and  happy  spots  of  ground 
in  that  country,  on  which  Nature  has 
poured  out  her  riches  svith  a more  liberal 
hand,  and  .Art  has  made  the  utmost  im- 
provements of  her  bounty.  They  have 
taken  so  much  pains,  and  used  such  accu- 
racy in  the  speeches,  that  the  greater  plea- 
sure they  have  given  the  reader,  the  more 
they  have  exjioscd themselves  to  the  censure 
of  the  critic.  Tile  orations  arc  loo  sublime 
and  elaborate;  and  those  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  could  not  at  those  limes 
rompose  or  speak  them.  'Tis  allowed; 
drat  they  might  not  deliver  themselves  in 
that  cxactiiumber  and  collection  of  words, 
which  the  historians  have  so  curiously  laid 
together ; but  it  scarce  can  be  denied,  but 
the  great  men  in  history  had  frequent 
occasions  of  speaking  in  public ; and  ‘tis 
probable,  that  many  times  they  did  ac- 
tually speak  to  the  same  purpose.  Fa- 
bias  Maximus  and  Scipio,  Caesar  and 
Cato,  were  capable  of  making  as  good 
speeches  as  Livy  or  Sallust ; and  Pericles 
was  an  orator  no  ways  inferior  to  Thucy- 
dides. When  the  reason ofthe  thing  will 
allosv  that  there  was  time  and  room  for 
premeditation,  there  is  no  question  but 


many  of  those  admirable  men  in  history 
spoke  as  well  as  they  are  represented  by* 
those  able  and  eloquent  Writers.  But  then 
the  historians  putting  the  speeches  into  their 
own  style,  and  giving  us  those  harangue? 
iu  form,  which  we  cannot  tell  how  they 
could  come  at,  trespass  against  probability, 
and  tlic  strict  rules  of  writing  history,  it 
has  always  been  allowed  to  great  wits 
Sometimes  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  road; 
and  to  soar  out  cf  the  view  or  a heavy  scho- 
liast. To  grant  ait  that  is  in  the  objection: 
the  greatest  Classics  were  liable  to  human 
infirmities  and  errors;  and  whenever  their 
forward  censurcrs  shall  fall  into  such  irre-  * 
gularities,  and  commit  such  faults  joined 
to  such  excellencies,  the  learned  world  will 
not  only  pardon,  but  admire  them.  We 
may  say  of  that  celebrated  speech  of  Ma- 
rius in  Sallust,  and  others  that  arc  more 
attacked  upou  this  foot,  as  the  friends  of 
Virgil  do  in  excuse  of  his  offending  against 
chronology  in  the  story  of  jtineas  and  Di- 
do ; that  had  there  been  no  room  for  such 
little  objcctious,  the  world  had  wanted 
some  of  the  most  charming  and  consum- 
mate productions  of  human  Wh.  Wlio- 
ever  made  those  noble  speeches  and  debates; 
they  so  naturally  arise  from  the  posture  of 
affairs,  ami  circumstances  of  the  timet 
which  the  authors  then  describe,  and  are 
so  rational,  so  pathetic,  and  becoming,  that 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  reader 
is  tlie  same.  A complete  dissertation  upon 
the  uses  and  beauties  of  the  chief  S|>ecche< 
in  the  classical  historians,  would  be  a work 
of  curiosity,  that  would  require  an  able 
genius  and  fine  pen.  I shall  just  make 
some  short  strictures  upon  two  ; one  oat 
of  Thucydides,  and  the  other  out  of  Ta- 
Cllus*  BlacinvQ.il, 

1 55;  On  the  Funeral  Oration  of 
Pejucles. 

The  funeral  oration  made  by  Periclcf 
upon  his  brave  countrymen  who  died  in 
battle,  is  full  of  prudence  and  manly  elo- 
quence ; of  hearty  teal  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  wise  remarks.  He  doe* 
not  lavish  away  his  commendations,  but 
renders  the  honours  of  the  state  truly  desir- 
able, by  slewing  they  are  always  confer- 
red with  judgment  and  wariness.  He 
praises  the  dead,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
living  to  follow  their  example  ; to  winch 
he  proposes  the  strongest  inducements  iu 
the  most  moving  and  lively  manner;  from 
the  consideration  ol  the  immortal  honours 
paiil  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and 
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the  generous  provisions  made  by  (he  go- 
vernment for  the  dear  persons  left  behind 
by  those  who  fell  in  their  country's  cause. 
He  imputes  the  greatest  share  of  the  me- 
rits of  those  gallant  men  to  the  excrllency 
of  the  Athenian  constitution;  which  train- 
ed them  up  in  such  regular  discipline,  and 
secured  to  them  and  their  descendants  such 
invaluable  privileges,  that  no  man  of  sense 
and  gratitude,  of  public  spirit,  and  a lover 
of  his  children,  would  scruple  to  venture 
his  life  to  preserve  them  inviolable,  and 
transmit  them  to  late  posterity.  The  no- 
ble orator  in  his  speech  gives  an  admi- 
rable character  of  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians.  He  represents  them  as  brave, 
with  consideration  and  coolness;  and  po- 
lite and  genteel,  without  effeminacy.  They 
are,  says  he,  easy  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  kind  and  communicative  to  strangers ; 
they  cultivate  and  improve  all  the  arts,  and 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  peace ; and  yet 
are  never  surprised  at  the  alarms,  nor  im- 
patient of  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  war. 
They  are  generous  to  their  friends,  and  ter- 
rible to  their  enemies.  They  use  all  the  li- 
berty that  can  be  desired  without  insolence 
or  licentiousness;  and  fear  nothing  but 
transgresling  the  laws.*  Staciwull. 

f 156.  On  Mucian’s  Speech  in  Tacitus. 

Mucian’s  speech  in  Tacitus  + contains 
many  important  matters  in  a small  com- 
pass ; and  in  a few  clean  and  emphat  ical 
words  goes  through  the  principal  topics  of 
persuasion.  He  presses  and  conjures  Ves- 
pasian to  dispute  the  empire  with  Vitcl- 
liuj,  by  the  duly  lie  owes  his  bleeding 
country ; by  the  love  lie  lias  for  his  hope- 
ful sons;  by  the  fairest  prospect  of  success 
that  could  be  hoped  for,  if  be  once  vi- 
gorously set  upon  that  glorious  business; 
but,  if  he  neglected  the  present  op|Kirtu- 
nity,  by  the  dismal  appearance  of  the 
worst  evils  that  could  lie  feared : lie  en- 
courages him  by  the  number  and  goodness 
of  bis  forces;  by  the  interest  and  steadiness 
of  his  friends ; by  the  vices  of  bis  rival, 
and  his  own  virtues.  Yet  all  the  while 
this  great  man  compliments  Vespasian, 
and  pays  him  honour,  he  is  cautious  not 
in  the  least  to  diminish  bis  own  glory: 
if  he  readily  allows  him  the  first  rank  of 
merit,  lie  briskly  claims  the  second  tohim- 
selL  Never  were  liberty  and  complaisance 

* St*  Thtcyd.  Oxon.  EJ.  lib.  S p.  1 03. 
t Tacit,  Elxevir.  Ed.  1634.  Hilt,  t.  p,  591, 
615. 


of  speech  more  happily  mixed;  be  con- 
veys sound  exhortation  in  praise ; and  at 
the  same  time  says  very  bold  and  very 
obliging  things.  In  short,  hr  speaks  with 
the  bravery  of  a soldier,  and  the  freedom 
of  a friend ; in  bis  address  there  is  the  air 
and  the  gracefulness  of  an  accomplished 
courtier : in  his  advice,  the  sagacity  and 
caution  of  a consummate  statesman. 

Ibid. 

|)  1 5".  The  Classics  exhibit  a brautijul 
System  oj  Morals. 

Another  great  advantage  of  studying 
the  Classics  is,  that  from  a few  ol  the  hen 
of  them  may  be  drawn  a good  system 
and  beautiful  collection  of  sound  morals. 
There  the  precepts  of  a virtuous  and  happy 
life  are  set  ofTin  the  light  and  gracefulness 
of  clear  and  moving  expression  ; and  elo- 
quence is  meritoriously  employed  in  vin- 
dicating and  adorning  religion.  This 
makes  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
young  gentlemen,  and  charms  them  with 
the  love  of  goodness  so  engagingly  dressed, 
and  so  beautifully  commended.  The 
Offices,  Cato  Major,  Tusculan  Questions, 
Ac.  of  Tully,  want  not  much  of  Epictetus 
and  Antonine  in  morality,  and  are  much 
superior  in  language.  Pindar  writes  in  an 
excellent  strain  of  piety  as  well  as  poetry; 
he  carefully  wipes  off  all  the  as|iersions  that 
old  fables  had  thrown  upon  the  deities; 
and  never  speaks  of  things  or  persons 
sacred,  but  with  the  tcndcrest  caution  and 
reverence.  He  praises  virtue  and  religion 
with  a generous  warmth;  and  speaks  of  its 
eternal  rewards  with  a pious  assurance.  A 
notable  critic  has  observed,  to  the  perpe- 
tual scandal  of  this  pnet,  that  his  chief,  if 
not  only  excellency,  lies  in  his  moral  sen- 
tinces.  Indeed  Pindar  is  a great  master  of 
this  excellency,  for  which  all  mrn  of  sense 
will  admire  him;  and  at  the  same  time  be 
astonished  at  that  man’s  honesty  whoslights 
such  an  excellency;  and  that  man’s  under- 
standing, who  cannot  discover  many  more 
excellencies  in  him.  1 remember,  in  one 
of  his  Olympic  Odes,  in  a noble  confi- 
dence of  bis  own  genius,  and  a just  con- 
tempt of  his  vile  and  malicious  adversaries, 
lie  compares  himself  to  an  eagle,  and  them 
to  crosvs:  and  indeed  he  soars  far  above 
the  i each  and  out  of  the  view  of  noisy 
fluttering  cavillers.  The  famous  Greek 
professor,  Duport,  has  made  an  entertaining 
and  useful  collection  of  Homer’s  divine 
arid  moral  sayings,  and  has  with  great  dex- 
terity compared  them  with  p«raJlel  pas- 
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lages  out  of  the  inspired  writer*0  : by 
which  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  book  in 
the  world  so  like  the  style  or  the  Holy 
Bible  as  Homer.  The  noble  historians 
abound  with  moral  reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  human  life  ; and  powerfully 
Instruct  both  by  precepts  and  examples. 
They  paint  vice  and  villainy  in  horrid 
colours ; and  employ  all  their  reason  and 
eloquence  to  pay  due  honours  to  virtue, 
and  render  undissctnblrd  goodness  ami- 
able in  the  eye  of  mankind.  They  ex- 
press a true  reverence  for  the  established 
religion,  and  a hearty  concern  fur  the 
prosperous  state  of  their  native  country. 

Bind.  watt. 

(I  158.  On  Xevopiiox's  Ahmoirs  nf 
Socrates. 

Xenophon's  memorable  things  of  So- 
crates, is  a very  instructive  and  refined 
system  of  morality  : it  goes  through  all 
points  of  duty  to  Cod  and  man,  with  great 
clearness  of  sense  and  sound  notion,  and 
with  inexpressible  simplicity  and  purity  of 
language.  The  great  Socrates  there  dis- 
courses in  such  a manner,  as  is  most  pro- 
per to  engage  and  persuade  all  sorts  of 
readers:  he  argues  with  the  reason  of  a 
philosopher,  directs  with  the  authority  of- 
a lawgiver,  and  addresses  with  the  famili- 
arities and  endearments  of  a friend. 

He  made  as  many  improvements  in  true 
morality,  as  could  be  made  by  the  un- 
assisted strength  of  human  reason ; nay,  he 
delivers  himself  in  some  places,  as  if  he 
was  enlightened  by  a ray  from  heaven. 
In  one  of  Plato's  divine  dialogues  4,  So- 
crates utters  a surprising  prophecy  or  a 
divine  person,  a true  friend  and  lover  of 
litttnau  nature,  who  was  to  cotne  into  the 
world  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  accept- 
able way  of  addressing  their  prayers  to  the 
majesty  of  Cod.  Ibid. 

Jl  159-  On  the  Morality  oj  JuvrstAL. 

I do  not  wonder  when  I hear  that  some 
prelates  of  the  church  have  recommended 
the  serious  study  of  Juvenal's  morel  parts 
to  their  clergy.  That  manly  and  vigorous 
author,  so  perfect  a master  in  the  serious 
and  sublime  way  of  satire,  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  excellencies  of 
good  writing  ; but  is  especially  to  be  ad- 
mired and  valued  for  his  exalted  morels. 
He  dissuades  from  wickedness,  and  exhorts 

* Gaomologta  Homeric*,  Cantab,  lfifio. 
t Dialog.  Select.  Cantab.  1683.  ad  AJcib.  ad 
p.  855. 


to  goodness,  with  vehemence  of  real  that 
can  scarce  be  dissembled,  and  strength  of 
reason  that  cannot  easily  l>e  resisted,  lie 
does  not  praise  virtue  and  condemn  vice, 
as  one  has  a favourable,  and  the  other  a 
malignant  aspect  upon  a man's  fortune  in 
this  world  only ; but  he  establishes  the  un- 
alterable distinctions  of  good  and  evil;  and 
builds  his  doctrine  upon  the  immoveable 
Inundations  of  Cod  and  inlinite  Provi- 
dence, 

fiis  morals  are  suited  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  an  immortal  soul  : and,  like  it, 
derive  their  original  from  heaven. 

How  sound  and  serviceable  is  that  won- 
derful notion  in  the  thirteenth  satire". 
Hut  an  inward  inclination  to  do  an  ill 
thing  is  criminal : that  a wicked  thought 
stains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  exposes  the 
olfendcr  to  the  punishment  of  heaven, 
though  it  never  ripen  into  action  1 A suit- 
able practice  would  effectually  crush  the 
serpent’s  head,  and  banish  a long  and 
black  train  of  mischiefs  and  miseries  out 
of  the  world.  What  a scene  of  horror 
does  he  disclose,  when  in  the  same  satired, 
he  opens  to  our  view  the  wounds  and 
gaslvcs  of  a wicked  conscience  The  guilty 
reader  is  not  only  tcrrilied  at  dreadful 
cracks  and  flashes  of  the  heavens,  but  looks 
pale  and  trembles  at  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  poet’s  awful  verse.  The  no- 
tion of  true  fortitude  cannot  be  better  stat- 
ed than  it  is  in  the  eighth  satirej,  where 
he  pressingly  exhorts  his  reader  always  to 
prclcr  his  conscience  and  principles  before 
liis  life ; and  not  be  restrained  from  doing 
his  duty,  or  be  awed  into  a compliance 
with  a villainous  proposal,  even  by  the 
presence  and  command  of  a barbarous  ty- 
rant, or  the  nearest  prospect  of  death  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  terror. 
Must  not  a professor  of  Christianity  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  harbouring  uncha- 
ritable and  bloody  resentments  in  Isis  breast, 
when  he  reads  aud  considers  that  invaluable 
passage  against  revenge  in  the  above-men- 
tioned thirteenth  satircfl?  where  lie  argues 
against  that  fierce  and  fatal  passion,  from  the 
ignorance  and  littleness  of  that  mmd  which 
is  possessed  with  it ; from  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  passing  by  and  forgiving  in- 
juries : from  the  example  of  those  wise  and 
mild  men,  of  Chrysippus  and  Thales,  and 

* V.  SC8,  Jre. 

t V.  19?,  ivc.  tio,  &e. 

* V.  79—85. 

$ V.  181,  Sic, 
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especially  that  of  Socrates,  that  undaunted 
champion  and  martyr  of  natural  religion  ; 
who  was  so  great  a proficient  in  the  best 
philosophy,  that  he  was  assured  his  malici- 
ous prosecutors  and  murderers  could  do 
him  no  hurt ; and  had  not  himself  the  least 
inclination  or  rising  svish  to  do  them  any; 
who  discoursed  with  that  cheerful  gravity, 
and  graceful  composure,  a few  moments 
belore  he  was  going  to  die,  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  take  possession  of  a king- 
dom; anti  drank  ofl' the  poisonous  howl, 
as  a potion  of  Immortality.  BlacJtwnll. 

$ 160,  7 he  best  Classics  lay  down 

excellent  Hulls  Jor  Conversation. 

The  best  Classics  lay  down  very  valu- 
able rules  lor  the  management  of  conver- 
sation, for  graceful  and  proper  address  to 
those  persons  with  whom  we  converse. 
'I  hey  instruct  their  readers  in  the  methods 
of  engaging  and  preserving  frieuds ; and 
reveal  to  them  the  true  secret  of  pleasing 
mankind.  This  is  a large  and  agreeable 
held ; but  I shall  confine  myself  to  a small 
compass. 

While  Tully,  under  the  person  of  Cras- 
sus,  gives  an  account  of  the  word  ineptus , 
or  impertinent,  he  insinuates  excellent  cau- 
tion to  prevent  a mat)  from  rendering 
himself  ridiculous  and  distasteful  tu  com- 
pany. These  are  his  words : “ He  that 
“ either  does  not  observe  the  proper  time 
“ of  a thing,  or  speaks  too  much,  or  vain- 
" gloriously  sets  himself  off,  or  has  not  a 
“ regard  to  the  dignity  or  interest  of  those 
“ he  converses  with,  or,  in  a word,  is  in 
“ any  kind  indecent  or  excessive,  is  called 
“ impertinent.”  That  is  admirable  ad- 
vice in  the  third  book  of  his  Offices,  for 
the  prudent  and  graceful  regulation  of  a 
man  s discourse  (which  has  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  the  misfortune  ur  happi- 
ness of  life)  that  we  should  always  speak 
with  that  prudence,  candour,  and  undis- 
scmbled  complaisance,  that  the  persons  we 
address  may  be  persuaded  that  we  both 
love  and  reverence  them. 

For  this  persuasion  settled  in  their  minds, 
will  secure  their  friendship,  and  create  us 
the  pleasure  oT  their  mutual  love  and  re- 
spect. Every  judicious  reader  of  Horace 
will  allow  the  justness  of  Sir  William 
Temple’s  character  of  him,  That  lie  was 
the  greatest  master  of  lire,  and  of  true  sense 
in  the  conduct  of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  com- 
prise better  advice  in  lewer  lines,  than 
those  of  his  to  Ins  friend  I.ollius,  which  1 
shall  give  you  in  the  original. 


Arcjiinm  nequr  IX  rcmlatirris  nllins  naquam : 
(amunbMini'i'ie  tegrs,  te  viun  tnrtu*,  Si  in: 
Sec  tua  laml.ih.«  Miulia,  aut  alien. i repremlo: 
Nee,  rum  vruuri  volet  tile,  poeinata  paugvs*. 

Horace  had  an  intimate  friendship  and 
interest  with  men  or  the  chief  quality  and 
distinction  in  tlie  empire;  who  then  was 
fitter  to  fay  down  rules  limv  to  apptoach 
the  great,  and  gain  their  countenance  and 
patronage  ? 

This  great  man  lias  a peculiar  talent  ol 
handsomely  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his 
noble  benefactors : lie  just  puts  a due  va- 
lue upon  every  favour ; and,  in  stunt,  ma- 
nages that  nice  subject  of  praise  with  a 
manly  grace,  and  irreproachable  decency. 
How  clean  is  that  address  to  Augustus 
absent  from  Kumc,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  tht 
fourth  book  ! 

Loccin  redile  line,  dux  hone,  paths  ; 

Iraur  vmi  rnim,  vulnu  uki  tuu> 

Affhlsit  pnpulo,  gratior  it  dies, 

Ei  soles  melius  nitent. 

Here  are  no  forced  figures  or  unnatural 
rants;  *tis  all  seasonable  and  beautilul, 
poetical  and  literally  true.  Ibid. 

(1  101.  Directions  for  reading  the  Classics. 

Those  excellencies  of  the  Ancients, 
which  I have  accounted  for,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  esteem 
and  study  of  all  lovers  of  good  and  polite 
learning : and  that  the  young  scholar  may 
study  them  with  suitable  success  and  im- 
provement, a few  directions  may  be  proper 
to  be  observed ; which  I shall  lay  down  in 
this  chapter.  ’Tis  in  my  opiuiou  a right 
method  to  begin  with  the  best  and  moil 
approved  Classics;  and  to  read  those  au- 
thors first,  which  must  often  be  read  over. 
Resides,  that  the  but  authors  are  easiest  to 
he  understood,  their  noble  sense  and  ani- 
mated expression  will  make  strong  impres- 
sions upon  the  young  scholar’s  mind,  and 
train  him  up  to  the  early  love  and  imita- 
tion of  their  excellencies. 

Plautus,  Catullus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Ovid,  Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
cannot  be  studied  too  much,  or  gone  over 
loo  often.  One  reading  may  suffice  for 
Lucan,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius 
ftalicus,  Claudian;  though  there  will  he 
frequent  occasions  to  Consult  some  of  then 
particular  passages.  The  -same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  Greek  poets : Ho- 
mer, Pindar,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles,  Theocritus,  Callima- 
chus, must  never  be  entirely  laid  aside. 

• Uor.  Ep.  10  L.  1 1 v.  S7. 
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Jad  will  recoinpcnce  at  many  repetitions 
at  a man's  time  aud  affairs  will  allosv. 
Hesiod,  Orpheus,  Theogonis,  .Cschylus, 
Lycophron,  Apollonius  Kliodius,  Nican- 
der  Aratus,  Oppiau,  Quintus  Calaber, 
Dionvsius,  Periegttes,  and  Nonuus,  will 
amply  reward  the  labour  of  one  careful 
perusal.  Sallust,  Livy, Cicero,  Cxsar,  and 
Tacitus,  deserve  to  Ijc  read  several  times  j 
and  read  them  as  oft  as  you  please,  they 
will  always  afford  fresh  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. I cannot  but  place  the  two 
l’tinys  after  these  illustrious  writers,  svlio 
flourished,  indeed,  when  the  Roman  lan- 
guage was  a little  upon  the  declension:  but 
by  the  vigour  of  a great  genius,  and  won- 
drous industry,  raised  themselves  in  a great 
measure  above  the  discouragements  and 
disadvantages  of  (be  age  they  lived  in.  In 
quality  and  learning,  in  experience  of  the 
world,  and  employments  ol  importance  in 
the  government,  they  svert  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Latin  writers,  though  ex- 
celled by  some  of  them  in  language. 

The  elder  Pliny’s  natural  history  is  a 
work  learned  anil  copious,  that  entertains 
you  with  all  the  variety  of  nature  itself, 
and  is  one  of  the  gicarest  monuments  of 
uni  venat  knots  ledge,  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation, notv  extant  in  the  world.  His  geo- 
graphy, and  description  of  herbs,  trees  and 
animals,  are  of  great  use  to  the  understand- 
ing of  all  the  authors  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

Pliny  the  younger  is  one  of  the  huett 
wits  that  Italy  has  produced ; lie  is  correct 
and  elegant,  has  a florid  and  gay  fancy, 
tempered  with  maturity  and  soundness  of 
judgment.  Every  thing  in  him  is  exqui- 
sitely studied ; and  yet,  in  general  speaking, 
every  thing  is  natural  and  easy.  In  his  in- 
comparable oration  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
he  has  frequent  2nd  surprising  turns  of  true 
wit,  without  playing  and  tinkling  upon 
sounds.  He  has  exhausted  the  subject  of 
panegyric,  using  every  topic,  and  every  de- 
licacy of  praise.  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  art  of  the 
same  merit  among  the  Creeks : to  which, 
1 think,  I may  add  Polybius,  Lucian,  aud 
Plutarch.  Polybius  was  nobly  born,  a 
man  of  deep  thought,  and  perfect  master 
of  bis  subject : he  discovers  all  the  mysteries 
of  policy,  and  presents  to  your  view  the  in- 
most springs  of  those  actions  which  he  de- 
scribes : his  remarks  and  maxims  have  been 
regarded,  by  the  greatest  men  both  in  civil 
ar.d  military  affairs,  as  oracles  of  prudence: 
Scipio  was  his  friend  and  admirer ; Cicero, 
Strabo,  and  Pluutdi,  have  honoured  him 


with  high  commendations;  Constantine  the 
Cre.it  was  his  diligent  reader  ; and  Brutus 
abridged  him  for  his  own  constant  use. 
Luci.111  is  an  universal  scholar,  and  a pro- 
digious wit  : lie  is  Attic  and  neat  in  his 
style,  clear  in  his  nariation,  and  wonder- 
fully facetious  in  his  repartees : he  fur- 
nishes you  with  almost  all  the  poetical  his- 
tory in  such  a diverting  manner,  that  you 
svill  not  easily  foiget  it;  and  supplies  the 
most  dry  and  barren  wit  svith  a ricli  plenty 
of  materials.  Plutarch  is  an  author  of  deep 
sense  and  vast  learning ; though  he  does 
not  reach  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the 
graces  pf  his  language,  his  morals  are 
sound  anti  noble,  illustrated  with  a perpe- 
tual variety  of  beautiful  metaphors  and 
comparisons,  and  enforced  svith  very  re- 
markable stories,  and  ptittnent  examples: 
in  Ins  Lives  there  is  a complete  account  of 
ail  the  Roman  arid  Grecian  antiquities,  or 
their  customs,  and  affairs  of  peace  and  war : 
those  svritings  will  furnish  a capable  jmi  in' 
quisitivc  reader  svith  a curious  variety  of 
characters,  with  a very  valuable  store  of 
w ise  remarks  and  sound  politics.  The  stir-, 
face  is  a little  rough,  but  under  lie  vast 
quantities  of  precious  ore.  Jllackwatt. 

0 162.  The  subordinate  C lassies  not  to 
be  ntgltcUd. 

Every  repetition  of  these  authors  svill 
bring  the  reader  fresh  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  Classics  must  by  no 
means  be  neglected  ; but  ought  once  to  he 
carefully  read  over,  and  may  ever  after  be 
occasionally  consulted  with  much  advan- 
tage. TheGrecian  Classicsnext  in  value  to 
those  we  have  named,  are,  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  Strabo, 
oElian,  Arrian’s  Expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Poiyamus,  Herodian;  the  Latin 
are,  Hirtius,  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Flo- 
ras, Nepos,  and  Suetonius.  We  may, 
with  a little  allowance,  admit  that  observa- 
tion to  be  just,  that  he  who  would  com- 
pletely understand  one  Classic  must  dili- 
gently read  all.  When  a young  gentle- 
man is  entered  upon  a course  of  these  stu- 
dies, I svould  not  have  him  to  be  discou- 
raged at  Use  checks  and  difficulties  he  svill 
sometimes  meet  with : if  upon  dose  and 
due  consideration  lie  cannot  entirely  mas- 
ter any  passage,  let  him  proceed  by  con- 
stant and  regular  reading,  lie  will  either 
find  in  that  author  he  is  upon,  or  some 
other  on  the  same  subject,  a parallel  place 
that  will  clear  the  doubt. 

Tiie  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain 
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elegant  extracts  in  prose. 


and  illustrate  the  Roman.  Learning  came 
late  to  Rome,  and  all  the  Latin  writer*  fol- 
low the  plan*  that  were  laid  out  before 
them  by  the  great  master*  of  Greece. 

They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks, 
and  in  many  places  translate  ’em.  Com- 
pare 'em  together,  and  they  will  he  a com- 
ment to  one  another;  yon  will  by  this 
means  be  enabled  to  pass  a more  certain 
judgment  upon  the  humour  and  idiom  of 
both  languages;  and  both  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  your  reading  will  he  double. 

Btactnall. 


jt  163.  Tht  Creel  and  Latin  Writers  la 
be  compared* 

By  a careful  comparison  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  you  will  set  how  judici- 
ously the  latter  imitated  the  former ; and 
will  yourself  be  qualified,  with  greater  plea- 
sure and  success,  to  read  and  imitate  both. 
By  observing  what  advantages  Virgil  has 
made  of  Homer  in  his  .Ctieid,  and  or  Theo- 
critus in  his  Pastorals ; how  cleanly  Horace 
has  applied  several  places,  out  of  Anacreon 
and  other  lyrics,  to  his  osvu  purpose  ; you 
will  learn  to  collect  precious  stores  out  of 
the  Ancients ; to  transfuse  their  spirits  into 
your  language  with  as  little  loss  as  possible ; 
and  to  borrow  with  so  much  modesty  and 
discretion,  as  to  make  their  riches  vour 
own,  without  the  scandal  of  unfair  dealing. 
It  will  be  convenient  and  pleasant  to  com- 
pare authors  together,  that  sverc  country- 
men aud  fellow-citizens ; as  Euripides, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  : that  were 
contemporaries;  as  Theocritus  and  Calli- 
machus : that  svril  in  the  same  dialect;  as 
Anacreon  and  Herodotus,  in  the  Ionic; 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Callimachus,  up- 
on Ceres  and  the  Bath  of  Pallas,  in  the 
Doric:  that  writ  ujwn  the  same  subject ; as 
Apollonius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Theo- 
critus, on  tht  combat  of  Pollux  and  Atny- 
cus,  and  the  death  of  Hylas.  Sallust’s  sua- 
ble and  curious  history  of  Catiline’s  con- 
spiracy, and  Tully’s  four  glorious  orations 
upon  the  same  siabject,  are  the  brightest 
commentaries  upon  each  other.  The  his- 
torian and  the  orator  scarce  disagree  in  one 
particular;  and  Sallust  has  left  behind  him 
an  everlasting  monument  of  his  candour 
and  impartiality,  by  owning  and  com- 
mending the  consul’svigilancc,  and  merito- 
rious services : though  these  two  great  men 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  violent  enemies. 
He  that  praises  and  honours  an  adversary, 
thews  his  own  gcucrosity  and  justice,  by 
proclaiming  his  adversary's  eminent  merits. 

By  comparing  authors  after  this  method, 


what  seems  difficult  in  one  will  be  easy  ill 
another;  what  one  expresses  short,  another 
will  enlarge  upon;  and  if  some  of  them  do 
not  furnish  us  with  all  the  variety  of  the 
dialect  and  idioms  of  the  language,  the  rest 
will  supply  those  defects.  It  "’ill  like- 
wise br  necessary  for  the  young  scholar  di- 
ligently to  remark  and  commit  to  memory 
the  religious  and  civil  customs  of  the  An- 
cient s:  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
will  make  him  capable  to  discern  and  re- 
lish the  propriety  of  an  amlvor’s  words,  and 
the  elegance  and  graces  of  his  allusions. 
When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  speedy  ap- 
proaching martyrdom,  he  uses  this  expres- 
sion, 'Eyd  Cirtrlsjaai* : which  is  an 

allusion  to  that  universal  custom  or  the 
svorld,  of  (inuring  wine  or  oil  011  the  head 
of  the  victim  immediately  liefore  it  vyas 
slain.  The  apostle's  emphatical  word  sig- 

nific* wine  is  just  now  pouring  on  ray 

head,  I am  just  going  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Pagan  rage  and  superstition.  That  passage 
of  St.  Paul,  “ For  I think  that  God  hath 
*«  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
“ appointed  to  death  ; lor  we  are  made  a 
11  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
“ and  to  men  + ;”  is  all  expressed  in  Ago- 
nistical  terms,  and  cannot  be  understood, 
without  taking  the  allusion  that  it  mani- 
festly bears  to  the  Roman  gladiators,  which 
came  last  upon  the  stage  at  noon,  and  were 
marked  out  for  certain  slaughter  and  de- 
struction; being  naked,  with  a sword  in 
one  hand,  aud  tearing  one  another  in  pieces 
with  the  other;  whereas,  those  who  fought 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  morning  were  allow- 
ed weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  and  had 
a chance  to  come  oil  with  life.  Die  most 
ancient  way  of  giving  sentence  among  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athemain, 
was  by  black  and  white  pebbles,  ailed 
Those  judges  svho  pul  the  black 
ones  into  an  urn,  passed  sentence  of  con- 
fiemnaiion  upon  the  person  tried,  and  tnose 
who  put  in  the  white,  acquitted  and  save  . 
Hence  we  may  team  the  significance  aud 
beauty  of  our  Saviour's  words  in  St.  John, 
“to  him  that  overcometh  I will  gi'*  * 
“white  stone J.”  I,  svho  am  the  only 
judge  of  the  whole  world,  will  pass  the 
sentence  of  absolution  upon  my  faith  1 
servants,  aud  she  champions  of  my  cross ; 
and  crown  them  with  the  inestimable  re- 
wards of  immortality  and  glory.  T ere 
are  innumerable  places,  both  in  the  Sacm 
Classics  and  the  others,  which  art  not  1 J 
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Ik  understood  without  a competent  know- 
ledge of  antiquities.  I tall  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  the  Sacred  Classics; 
and  shall,  in  a proper  place,  endeavour 
fully  to  prove,  that  they  deserve  the  highest 
character  for  the  purity  of  their  language, 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  their  sense,  against 
the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  insolence 
of  others,  who  have  fallen  very  rudely 
upon  them  with  respect  to  their  style. 
Evrry  Scholar,  and  every  Christian,  is 
obliged  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  to 
defend  those  venerable  authors  against  all 
exceptions,  that  may  in  any  respect  tend  to 
diminish  their  value.  1 cannot  but  he  of 
the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  who  think 
there  is  propriety  in  the  expression,  as  well 
as  sublimity  in  the  sentiments  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  esteem  that  man  as  bad  a 
critic,  who  undervalues  its  language,  as  he 
is  a Christian,  who  denies  its  doctrines. 

JSlackwall. 


ft  1 64 . On  the  Study  oj the  AViv  T eslamtnl. 

The  classic  scholar  must  by  no  means  be 
so  much  wanting  ta  his  own  duty,  plea- 
sure and  improvement,  at  to  neglect  the 
study  of  tire  New  Testament,  but  must  be 
perpetually  conversant  in  those  inestimable 
writings  which  have  all  the  treasures  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  the  words  of  eternal 
life  in  them.  The  best  way  will  be  to 
make  them  the  first  and  last  of  all  your 
studies,  to  open  and  close  the  day  with  that 
sacred  book,  wherein  you  have  a faithful 
and  most  entertaining  history  of  that  bles- 
sed and  miraculous  work  of  die  redemp- 
tion of  the  world ; and  sure  directions  how 
to  qualify  and  entitle  yourself  for  the  great 
salvation  purchased  by  Jesus. 

This  exercise  will  compose  your  thoughts 
into  the  sweetest  serenity  and  cheerfulness ; 
and  happily  consecrate  all  your  time  and 
studies  to  God.  After  you  have  read  the 
Greek  Testament  once  over  with  care  and 
deliberation,  I humbly  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  attentive  perusal,  these  fol- 
lowing chapters  ; 

St.  Matthew  4.  6.  7.  25.  36.  27.  28. — 

St.  Mark  1.  13. St.  Luke 2.  0.  15.  ifi. 

23.21. St.John  1. 11.  14.  15. 16.  17. 

1 9- 20. Acu 26. 27. Romans  2. 8. 

12 1 Cor.  3. 0. 13. 15. 2Cor.4. 

6.  11. Ephes.  4.  5.  6. Philipp.  1. 

2.  3. Coloss.  1.  3. 1 Thess.  2.  5. 

1 Tim.  1.  6. 2 Tim.  2.  3. 

Philemon.- — -Heb.  1.4.6.  11.  12. 

1 St.  Peter  all. 2 St.  Peter  all. St. 


Jude. 1 St.  John  1.  3. Revel.  1. 

18.  10.  20. 

In  this  collection  you  will  find  the  Book 
of  Cod,  written  by  the  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  comprised  in  a most  admirable 
and  comprehensive  epitome.  A tme  critic 
will  discover  numerous  instances  or  every 
style  in  perfection  ; every  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  speech  more  chaste  and  beautiful 
than  the  must  admired  md  shilling  passages 
of  the  secular  writers. 

In  particular,  the  description  of  Cod, 
and  the  future  state  uf  heavenly  glory,  in 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  I’cter,  St.  James  and  St. 
John,  as  far  transcend  the  descriptions  of 
Jupiter  and  Olympus,  which  Homer,  and 
Pindar,  and  Virgil,  give  us,  as  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  heavens  do  the  rat- 
tling and  Hashes  of  a Salmoneus;  or  the 
eternal  Jehovah  is  superior  to  the  Pagan 
deities.  In  all  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially these  select  passages,  God  delivers  to 
mankind  laws  of  mercy,  mysteries  of  wis- 
dom, and  rules  of  happiness,  which  fools 
and  madmen  stupidly  neglect,  or  impious- 
ly scorn;  while  all  the  best  and  brightest 
beings  in  the  universe  regard  them  with  sa- 
cred attention,  and  contemplate  them  with 
wonder  and  transporting  delight.  These 
studies,  with  a suitable  Christian  practice 
(which  they  so  loudly  call  for,  and  so  pa- 
thetically press)  will  raise  you  above  all 
vexatious  fears,  and  deluding  hopes;  and 
keep  you  from  putting  an  undue  value 
upon  either  the  eloquence  or  enjoyments 
of  this  world.  Ibid. 

j 16j.  The  oil  Critics  to  be  studied. 

That  we  may  still  qualify  ourselves  the 
better  to  read  and  relish  the  Classics,  we 
must  seriously  study  the  old  Greek  and  La- 
tin critics.  Of  the  first  are  Aristotle,  Dio- 
nysius Longinus,  and  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus: or  the  latter  are  Tully,  Horace, 
and  Quinctilian.  These  are  excellent  au- 
thors, which  lead  their  leaders  to  the  foun- 
tain-head of  true  sense  and  sublimity ; 
teach  them  the  first  and  infallible  princi- 
ples of  convincing  and  moving  eloquence  ; 
aud  reveal  all  the  mystery  and  delicacy  of 
good  writing.  While  they  judiciously  d s- 
cover  the  excellencies  of  other  authors, 
they  successfully  shew  their  own  ; aud  are 
glorious  examples  of  that  sublime  they 
praise.  They  take  ofT the  general  distaste- 
fulness  of  precepts;  and  rules,  by  their 
dexterous  management,  have  beauty  as  well 
as  usefulness.  They  were,  what  every  true 
critic  must  be,  persons  of  great  reading 
H h 4 and 
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and  happy  memory,  of  a piercing  sagacity 
and  elegant  taste.  They  praise  without 
flattery  or  partial  favour;  and  censure 
|s  ithout  prideprenvy.  We  shall  still  have 
a completer  notion  of  the  perfections  and 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  if  we  read  the 
pltoicest  authors  in  pur  onrti  tongue,  and 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  our  neighbour 
Itatious,  who  always  have  the  Ancients  in 
i view,  and  write  with  their  spirit  and  judg- 
ment. We  have  a glorious  set  of  poets,  of 
whom  I shall  only  mention  a few,  ss  hich 
are  the  chief;  Spenser,  Shaltespeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Drytlen, 
Prior,  Addison,  Pope  : who  are  inspired 
with  the  true  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
pf  Greece  and  Rome;  and  by  whose  iin- 
hiorial  works  the  reputation  of  the  English 
poetry  is  raised  much  above  that  of  any 
language  in  Europe.  Then  sve  have  prose 
writers  of  alj  professions  and  degiees,  and 
upon  a great  variety  of  subjects,  true  ad- 
mirers and  great  masters  of  the  old  Classics 
and  Critics  ; who  observe  thpir  rules,  and 
writeaftertbeirinodels.  Wehave Raleigh, 
Clarendon,  Temple,  Taylor,  Tillotson, 
Sharp,  Sprat,  South— with  a great  many 
Others,  both  dead  and  living,  that  1 have 
}to(  time  to  name,  though  1 esteem  them 
pot  inferior  to  the  illustrious  few  1 have 
mentioned  ; who  are  in  high  esteem  with 
all  readers  of  tastg  and  distinction,  and  svil) 
he  long  quoted  as  bright  examples  of  good 
tense  and  line  willing.  Horace  and  Aris- 
totle will  be  read  with  greater  delight  and 
improvement,  if  we  join  with  them,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Essay  on  Poetry, 
Roscommon’s  Translation  of  Horace’s 
Art  of  Poetry,  and  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,  Mr.  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  and 
Discourses  before  Homer,  Dryden’s  Cri- 
tical Prefaces  and  Discourses,  all  the  Spec- 
tators that  treat  upon  Classical  Teaming, 
articulatly  die  justly  admired  and  ccle- 
rated  critique  upon  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lpst,  Dacier  upon  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  Bof- 
fu  op  Epic  Poetry,  Boileau's  Art  ol  Po- 
etry, anti  Reflections  on  I.ongimts,  Dr. 
Folton’s  Dissertation  on  the  Classics,  and 
Mr.  Trapp’s  Poetical  Prelections.  These 
gendtmen  make  a true  judgment  and 
use  of  the  Ancients!  they  esteem  it  a re- 
putation to  own  they  admire  them,  and 
borrow  from  them  ; and  make  a grateful 
return,  by  doing  honour  to  iheir  memories, 
and  defending  them  against  the  attacks  ol 
Some  over -forward  skits,  who  furiously 
envy  t heir  fame,  and  infinitely  fall  short  of 
their  uiciit.  Slackivalt. 


a C T S IN  PROSF.: 

d 1 60.  The  best  Authors  to  he  read  several 
Times  over. 

I cannot  but  here  repeat  what  1 said  be- 
fore, ol  the  advantage  of  reading  the  best 
authors  several  times  oyer.  Thcte  must 
needs  be  pleasure  and  improvement  in  a 
repetition  of  such  writers  as  have  fresh 
beauties  in  every  section,  and  nesv  wonders 
□rising  in  every  new  page. 

One  superficial  reading  exhausts  the 
small  stores  uf  a superficial  writer,  but  the 
genuine  ancients,  and  those  who  write 
with  their  spirit  and  after  their  pattern,  are 
deep  and  full.  An  ill  written  loose  book 
is  like  a formal  common-place  fop,  who 
l«s  a set  of  phrases  and  stories,  which  in  a 
conversation  pr  two  art  all  run  over;  the 
man  quickly  impoverishes  himself,  and  in 
a lew  hours  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  ia- 
sipid.  But  the  old  Classics,  and  their  ge- 
nuine followers  among  the  modems,  are 
like  a rich  natural  genius,  who  has  an  un- 
failing supply  of  good  sense  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  gratifies  his  company  with  a 
perpetual  and  charming  variety. 

Hid.  ' 

jf  16’7.  The  Rise  and  Progress  oj  Fliilo- 
sojrhical  Criticism. 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  happy  days,  was 
the  seat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and  of 
Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit, 
the  Epic  writers  came  first;  then  the  Ly- 
ric ; then  the  Tragic : and,  lastly,  the  His- 
torians, the  Comic  Writers,  and  the  Ora- 
tors : each  in  their  turns  delighting  whole 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  wise 
and  thinking  teen,  the  subtil  investigators 
of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won- 
derful dim  of  these  works  upon  tlie  hu- 
man mind,  they  were  prompted  to  enquire 
whence  this  should  proceed  ; for  that  it 
should  happen  merely  from  Chance,  they 
could  not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  rise  ami  ori- 
gin ol  Criticism,  which  in  its  beginning 
was  “ a deep  and  philosophical  search 
“ into  the  primary  laws  and  elements  of 
“ good  writing,  as  far  as  they  coutd  be 
“ collected  from  the  roost  approved  per- 
“ formanccs." 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the 
first  critics  not  only  attended  to  the  powers 
and  different  species  of  words;  the  fotre 
of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  prase 
or  verse  ; the  aptitude  of  its  various  kinds 
to  different  subjects  ; but  they  farther  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  that,  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that 
it  to  say,  in  other  wordt,  the  meaning  of 
the  sente  This  led  them  at  once  into  the 
most  curious  of  subjects ; the  nature  of 
man  in  general,  the  different  character: 
or  men,  at  they  differ  in  ranlt  or  age ; their 
reason  and  their  passions;  how  the  one 
was  to  be  persuaded,  the  others  to  be  raised 
or  calmed ; the  places  or  repositories  to 
which  we  may  recur,  when  tve  want  pro- 
per matter  for  any  of  these  purposes.  Be- 
tides all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and 
manners ; svhat  constitutes  a svoik  ; what, 
a whole  and  parts;  .svhat,  the  essence  of 
probable,  and  even  of  natural  liction,  as 
contributing  to  constitute  a just  dramatic 
fable.  Harris. 

t 108.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thio- 
pmh.ss rus,  and  other  Creek  Authors 
of  Ihiloiophicat  Criticism. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  fosmd  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Plato.  But  Aristotle,  his 
disciple,  who  may  be  called  the  systema- 
tiier  of  his  master's  doctrines,  has,  in  his 
two  treatises  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with 
such  svondcrful  penetration  developed  eve- 
ry pail  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  justly 
called  the  Father  ol  Criticism,  both  from 
the  age  when  lie  lived,  and  from  his  tntly 
transcendent  genius.  The  criticism  which 
this  capital  writer  taught,  has  so  intimate 
a correspondence  and  alliance  with  philo- 
sophy, that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other 
name,  than  that  of  Philosophical  Cri- 
ticism. 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  The- 
ophrastus, who  followed  his  master's  ex- 
ample in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertius.  But  all  the 
critical  works  of  Theophrastus,  as  well  as 
of  many  others,  arc  now  lost.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining 
in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  Dionysius  Lon- 

Kus,  together  with  Hcrmogenes,  Aph- 
nios,  and  a few  others. 

Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be 
Demetrius,  who  was  the  earliest,  and  who 
appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  at- 
tention than  any  of  the  rest.  His  exam- 
ples, it  must  be  confe*scd,  are  sometimes 
obscure,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the 
destructive  hind  of  time,  which  has  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  many  of  live  ori- 
ginal authors. 


Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  next  in 
order,  may  be  said  to  have  written  with 
judgment  upon  the  force  of  numerous 
composition,  not  to  mention  other  tracts 
on  the  subject  of  oratory,  and  those  also 
critical  as  well  as  historical.  Longinus, 
who  was  in  time  far  later  than  these,  seems 
principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  passions 
and  the  imagination,  in  the  treating  of 
which  he  has  acquired  a just  applause,  and 
expressed  himself  with  a dignity  suitable 
to  the  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  cri- 
tics, though  they  have  said  many  useful 
things,  have  yet  so  minutely  multiplied 
the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  conliued 
themselves  to  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal, 
that  they  appear  of  uo  great  service,  as  to 
good  writing  in  general.  Ibid. 

(1  169.  miosophical  Critics  among  the 
Romans. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  first  critic  of 
note  was  Cicero  ; who,  though  far  below 
Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  bs 
said,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his 
countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  treatise 
concerning  the  Orator  is  written  in  dia- 
logue, where  the  speakers  introduced  are 
(be  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  chose 
manners,  and  that  politeness,  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  There  we 
may  sec  the  behaviour  of  free  and  accom- 
plished men,  before  a baser  address  had  set 
that  standard,  which  has  been  too  often 
taken  for  good  breeding  ever  since. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace;  who 
often,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  acts 
the  critic  and  scholar,  but  whose  Art  of 
Poetry  is  a standard  of  its  kind,  and  too 
well  known  to  need  any  encomium.  After 
Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero’s  admirer 
and  follower,  who  appears,  by  bis  works, 
not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  what 
is  still  more,  an  honest  and  a worthy  man. 
He  likewise  dwells  too  much  upon  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a fact  no  way  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  the  age  in  which 
he  lived : an  age  when  tyrannic  govern- 
ment being  the  fashion  or  the  times,  that 
nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I mean  the 
popular  and  deliberative,  was,  with  all 
things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sunk. 
The  later  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no 
need  to  mention,  as  they  little  help  to  il- 
lustrate the  subject  in  hand.  1 would  only 
repeat  that  the  species  of  criticism  here 

mentioned, 
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mentioned,  as  far  at  least  as  handled  by 
the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we 
hare  denominated  Ci  ilicism  Philosophical. 

Harris. 

f 1 70.  Contenting  the  Progress  of  Criticism 
in  its  second  Species,  the  Historical — 
Cittc  and  Roman  Critics,  by  svhnn 
this  .Species  of  Ci  theism  sms  cultivated. 
As  to  the  Criticism  already  treated,  we 
find  it  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
an  ! or,  bi.t  containing  general  rules  of  art, 
either  for  judging  or  Minting,  confirmed 
by  the  example  not  of  one  author,  but  of 
many.  But  we  know  from  experience, 
that,  in  process  of  time,  languages,  cus- 
toms, manners,  laws,  governments,  and 
religions,  insensibly  change.  The  Mace- 
donian tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chttronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind  in 
Cieece:  and  the  Roman  tyranny,  after  the 
fatal  battles  of  Pbarsalia  and  Philippi, 
carried  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete  the 
names  became  absoletc  also  ; and  authors, 
who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
easy,  in  after  days  grew  difficult  and  ob- 
scure. Here  then  we  behold  the  rise  of  a 
sco  rn!  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  scho- 
liasts, commentators,  and  explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themselves  to 
particular  authors.  Aristarchus,  Didyinus, 
Eustathius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer ; Proclus  and 
Tzeizes  upon  Hesiod ; the  same  Proclus 
and  Olympiudorus  upon  Plato;  Simpli- 
cius, Amioonius,  and  Philoponus,  upon 
Aristotle;  Ulpian  upon  Demosthenes ; Ma- 
crobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero;  Cal- 
liergus  upon  Theocritus;  Donatus  upon 
Terence;  Servius  upon  Virgil;  Aero  and 
Porphyrio  upon  Horace ; and  so  with  re- 
spect to  others,  as  well  philosophers  as 
poets  and  orators.  To  these  scholiasts 
may  he  added  the  several  composers  of 
Lexicons ; such  as  Hesychius,  Philoxcnus, 
Suidas,  kc.  also  the  writers  upon  Cram- 
mar,  such  as  Apollonius,  Priscian,  Sosi- 
pater,  Charisius,  See.  Now  all  these  pains- 
taking men,  considered  together,  may  be 
said  to  have  completed  another  species  of 
criticism,  a species  which,  in  distinction 
to  the  lormer,  wt  call  Criticism  Historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a 
declining  way,  till,  after  many  a severe 
and  unsuccessful  plunge,  the  Roman  em- 
pire sunk  through  the  west  of  Europe. 
Latin  then  soon  lost  its  purity;  Creek  they 
hardly  knew;  Classics,  and  their  Scho- 


liasts, were  no  longer  studied ; and  an  age 
succeeded  of  legends  and  crusades. 

Hid. 

|l  171 . Moderns  eminent  in  the  two  Species 
of  Criticism  before  mentioned,  the  Phi- 
losophical and  the  Historical — the  lad 
Soi  l of  Critics  more  numerous — Ihese, 
mentioned  in  this  Section,  confined  to  the 
Go i ex  and  Latin  Languages. 

At  length,  after  a long  and  barbarous 
period,  when  the  shades  of  monkery  be- 
gan to  retire,  and  the  light  ol  humanity 
once  again  to  datvn,  the  arts  also  o(  criti- 
cism insensibly  te.ived.  'Tistrnc,  indeed, 
the  authors  of  the  philosophical  sort  (I 
mean  that  svhicli  respects  the  cam's  ar.d 
principles  of  good  writing  in  general)  w ere 
not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this 
rank,  among  the  Italians,  were  Vida,  and 
the  elder  Scaliger;  among  the  French 
were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together 
with  Bossu,  the  most  methodic  and  accu- 
rate or  them  all.  In  our  own  country, 
our  nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distin- 
guished themselves;  Lord  Roscommon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Translated  V erse ; the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetrv; 
and  Lord  Shaftsbury,  in  his  treatise  called 
Advice  to  an  Author : to  whom  may  be 
added,  our  late  admired  genius,  Pope,  m 
his  truly  elegant  poem,  the  Essay  upon 
Criticism. 

The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
upon  painting  liave,  after  a philosophical 
manner,  investigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  has  better 
verified  than  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses, 
not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they  in- 
cidentally teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a liberal  art,  we  must  write  philosophically 
— that  all  the  liberal  arts  in  their  princi- 
ples are  congenial — and  that  these  princi- 
ples, when  traced  to  their  common  source, 
arc  found  all  to  terminate  in  the  first  phi- 
losophy. 

But  to  pursue  our  subject — However 
small  among  moderns  may  he  the  number 
of  these  Philosophical  Critics,  the  writers 
of  historical  or  explanatory  criticism  ha« 
been  in  a manner  innumerable.  To  name, 
out  of  many,  only  a few — of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Vicorius,  and  Rober- 
tellus ; of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany 
were  Erasmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius ; of  France  were  Lambin,  Du- 
Vall,  Harduin,  Capperonerius ; of  Eng- 
land were  Stanley  {editor  of  zEschylm), 

Canker, 
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Cataker,  Davies,  Clark  [editor of  Homer), 
together  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
region  and  quarter, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strovr  the 
brooks 

In  Vallombrom. 

But  1 fear  I have  given  a strange  cata- 
logue, where  we  seek  in  vain  for  such  il- 
lustrious personages  as  Scsosms,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Attila,  Tortila,  Ta- 
merlane, Ac.  The  heroes  of  this  stork 
(if  1 may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them 
so)  have  only  aimed  in  retirement  to  pre- 
tent us  with  knosvlcdge.  Knowledge 
only  was  their  object,  not  havock,  nor 
destruction.  H. 

(I  172.  Compile!  s of  Lexicons  anil  Diction- 
aries, and  Authors  upon  Cranmart. 

After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
must  not  forget  the  compilers  of  Lexicons 
and  Dictionaries,  such  as  Charles  and 
Henry  Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantine, 
Budattts,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vossius  and 
others.  Tn  these  also  we  may  add  the 
authors  upon  Grammar ; in  which  sub- 
ject the  learned  Creeks,  w hen  they  quitted 
the  East,  ltd  the  way,  Mnschopiilos,  Chry- 
xoloras,  Lascaris,  Theodore  Gaia ; then 
in  Italy,  Laurcntius  Valla;  in  England, 
Grocin  and  Linacer;  in  Spain,  Sanct ins; 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Vossius;  in  France, 
Cmsar  Scaligcr  by  his  residence,  though 
by  birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those 
able  writers  Mess,  de  Port  Roial.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  Philolo- 
gical Epistles,  such  as  Emanuel  Martin ; 
nor  the  writers  of  Literary  Catalogues  (iu 
French  called  Catalogues  Raisonni.es,  such 
as  the  account  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius  ; 
or  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escu- 
rial  library,  by  Michael  Casiri.  ibid. 

f 173.  Modem  Critics  of  the  Explanatory 
Kind,  commenting  modern  Writers — Lexi- 
cographers—Crammariuns— 'Translators. 

Though  much  historical  explanation  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  ancient  Classics,  yet 
have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by 
no  means  been  forgotten,  having  exer- 
cised many  critics  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine 
edition  of  Theocritus)  has  given  a curious 
history  of  English  Poetry  during  the  mid- 
dle centuries;  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  much  accu- 
rate and  diversified  erudition  upon  Chau- 


cer, Mr.  Upton,  a learned  Comment  on 
the  Fairy  Oueen of  Spenser;  Mr.  Addison, 
many  polite  and  elegant  Spectators  on  the 
Conduct  and  Beauties  of  the  Paradise 
Lost ; Dr.  Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Writings  of  Pope,  a work  filled 
with  speculations,  in  a taste  perfectly  pure. 
The  lovers  of  literature  would  not  forgive 
me,  were  1 to  omit  that  ornament  of  her 
sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness 
of  our  illustrious  Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. For  the  honour  of  criticism,  not 
only  the  divines  already  mentioned,  but 
others  also,  of  rank  still  superior,  have  be- 
stowed their  labours  upon  our  capital  po- 
ets (Shakes;>eare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope) 
suspending  for  a while  their  severer  stu- 
dies, to  relax  in  these  regions  of  genius 
and  imagination. 

The  Dictionaries  of  Minsliew.  Skin- 
ner, Spelman,  Sumner,  Junius,  and  John- 
son, are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteem- 
ed. Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our 
language  docs  not  possess  a more  copious, 
learned,  and  valuable  woik.  For  gram- 
matical knowledge  we  ought  to  mention 
with  distinction  the  learned  prelate.  Dr. 
Losvtli,  bishop  of  Loudon  ; svbosc  admir- 
able tract  on  the  Crammar  of  the  English 
language,  every  lover  of  that  language 
ought  to  study  and  understand,  if  he  would 
write,  or  even  speak  it,  with  purity  aud 
precision. 

Let  my  countrymen  too  reflect,  that  in 
studying  a work  upon  this  subject,  they 
are  not  only  studying  a language  in  which 
it  becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a lan- 
guage which  can  boast  of  as  many  good 
books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  Tlte  writers,  bom 
and  educated  iu  a free  country,  have  been 
left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom. 
Their  pages  have  been  never  defiled  with 
an  index  cxpurgalorius,  nor  their  genius 
ever  shackled  with  the  terrors  of  an  in- 
quisition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be 
impaired  either  by  the  hand  of  power,  or 
by  licentious  abuse  ! ibid. 

|t  174.  On  Translators . 

Perhaps,  withthe  critics  just  described,  I 
ought  to  arrange  Translators,  if  it  be  true 
that  translation  is  a species  of  explanation, 
which  differs  no  otherwise  from  explana- 
tory comments,  than  that  these  atteud  to 
parts,  while  translation  goes  to  the  whole. 

Now  as  translators  ate  infinite,  and 
many  of  them  (to  borrow  a phrase  from 
sporumcn) 
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sporstmen)  unqualified  person?,  I shall 
enumerate  only  a few,  and  those  such  as 
lor  llieir  merits  have  been  deservedly 
esteemed. 

Of  this  number  I may  very  truly  reckon 
Meric  Casaubon,  the  translator  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  ; Mrs.  Carter,  the  translator  nr 
Epictetus;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  trans- 
lator of  many  of  Plato's  Dialogues.  All 
these  seem  to  have  accurately  understood 
the  original  language  from  which  they 
translated.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  au- 
thors translated  being  philosophers,  the 
translators  appear  to  have  studied  the  style 
of  their  philosophy,  well  knowing  that  in 
ancient  Greece  every  sect  of  philosophy, 
like  every  science  and  art,  had  a language 
of  its  own*. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  respectable 
names  oi  Mclmoth  and  of  Hamilton,  of 
Franklin  and  of  Potter;  nor  should  1 omit 
a few  others,  whose  labours  have  been 
similar,  did  I not  recollect  the  trite,  though 
elegant  admonition: 

futrit  iiTfparabile  tempos, 

Singula  (turn  capti  cirnunvectamur  amort.  Vnt. 

Harris. 

(I  175.  Rise  of  the  third  Species  ej  Criti- 
cism, the  Corrective — practised  bp  the 
Ancients,  but  much  more  by  the  Moderns , 
and  why. 

But  we  arc  now  to  enquire  after  an- 
other species  of  Criticism.  All  ancient 
books,  having  been  preserved  by  tran- 
scription, were  liable,  through  ignorance, 
negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  is  to  say,  by 
retrenching?,  by  additions,  and  by  altera- 
tions. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a third  sort  of 
criticism  arose,  and  that  was  Criticism 
Corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first 
was  painfully  to  collate  all  the  various  co- 
pies or  authority,  and  then,  from  amidst 
the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to 
establish,  by  good  reasons,  either  the  true, 
or  the  most  probable.  In  this  sense  we 
may  call  such  criticism  not  only  corrective 
but  authoritative.  ' 

As  the  number  of  these  corruptions  must 
needs  have  increased  by  length  of  time, 
hence  it  has  hap|>ened  that  corrective  cri- 
ticism has  become  much  more  necessary  in 
these  later  ages,  titan  it  was  in  others  more 
ancient.  Not  hut  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this 
kind  there  arc  a multitude  in  the  text  of 

• See  Herme*,  p.  *69,  *70. 


Hnmer ; a fact  not  singular,  when  we  con- 
sider his  great  antiquity.  In  the  Com- 
ments of  Ammonius  and  Philopotms  upon 
Aristotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  seve- 
ral in  the  text  of  that  philosopher,  which 
these  his  commentators  compare  and  exa- 
mine. 

We  find  the  same  in  Aldus  Gellius,  as 
to  the  Roman  authors ; where  it  is  w ithal 
remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  pe- 
riod, much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  manuscripts,  a reading  in 
Cicero  being  justified  from  a copy  made 
by  his  learned  freed- man,  Tiro  : and  a 
reading  in  Virgil’s  Georgies,  from  a hook 
which  had  ouce  belonged  to  Virgil’s  fa- 
mily. 

But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to 
correct  has  been  a business  of  much  more 
latitude,  having  continually  employed, 
for  two  centuries  and  a half,  both  the 
pains  of  the  most  laborious,  and  the  wits 
of  the  most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned 
men  before  enumerated  were  not  only  fa- 
mous as  historical  critics,  but  as  corrective 
also.  Such  were  the  two  Scaiigers  (of 
whom  one  has  been  already  mentioned, 
f!  171.)  the  two  Casaubons,  Salmosius, 
the  Heinsii,  Cravius,  die  Grunovii,  Bur- 
man,  busier,  Waste,  Bentley,  Pearce,  and 
Markland.  Jn  the  same  class,  and  in  a 
rank  highly  eminent,  I place  Mr.  Toupc, 
of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his  Emendations 
upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition  of  Longinus, 
has  shewn  a critical  acumen,  and  a costt- 
ass  of  learning,  that  may  justly  arrange 
im  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars. 
Nor  must  1 forget  DC  Taylor,  residentiary 
or  St.  Paul's,  nor  Mr.  Upton,  prebendary 
of  Rochester.  The  former,  by  his  edition 
of  Demosthenes,  (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry 
it)  by  bis  Lysias,  by  his  Comment  on  the 
Marmor  Sandviccnse,  and  other  critical 
pieces  ; the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  ele- 
gant edition,  in  Creek  and  Latin,  or  Ar- 
rian’s Epictetus  (the  first  of  the  kind  that 
had  any  pretensions  to  be  called  complete  j 
have  rendered  themselves,  as  Scholars, 
lasting  ornaments  of  their  country.  These 
two  valuable  men  were  tho  friends  of  my 
youth ; the  companions  of  my  social,  as 
well  as  my  literary  hours.  I admired  them 
for  their  erudition ; i loved  them  for  tbeir 
virtues  -,  they  are  now  no  more— 

His  saltern  aecumulem  doois,  et  fungmr  iosni 
Muncrc Vijtc. 

Ibid. 

f 176. 
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|i  176.  Criticism  may  hare  been  abused.— yet 
defended , nj  of  1/it  last  Importance  to 
the  Cause  of  l.ittralm  *. 

But  here  was  the  mis  fortune  of  this  last 
species  of  criticism.  The  best  of  things 
may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were  nume- 
rous corruptions  in  many  of  the  tmest  au- 
thors, which  neither  ancient  editions,  nor 
manuscripts,  could  heal.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ? — Were  forms  so  fair  to  remain 
disfigured,  and  be  seen  for  ever  under  such 
apparent  blemishes  ? — No  (says  a critic,) 
**  Conjecture  can  cure  all— Conjecture, 
“ whose  performances  are  for  the  most 
“ part  more  certain  than  any  thing  that 
“ we  can  exhibit  from  the  authority  of 
11  manuscripts." — We  will  not  ask,  upon 
this  wonderful  assertion,  how,  if  socertain, 
can  it  be  culled  conjecture? — ’Tis  enough 
to  observe  (be  it  called  as  it  may)  that 
this  spirit  of  conjecture  has  tooofteu  passed 
into  an  intemperate  excess;  and  then, 
Whatever  it  may  have  boasted,  has  done 
more  mischief  by  far  than  good.  Authors 
have  been  taken  in  hand,  like  anatomical 
subjects,  only  to  display  the  skill  and  abili- 
ties of  the  artist : so  that  the  eud  of  many 
a.nedition  seems  often  to  have  been  no  more 
than  to  exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  eru- 
dition of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task 
was  the  honour  of  mending,  while  corrup- 
tions w ere  sought  with  a more  than  com- 
mon attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a 
testimony  to  the  editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I beg  leave,  by  way  of  di- 
gression, to  relate  a short  story  concerning 
a noted  empiric.  " Being  once  in  a ball - 
“ room  crowded  with  company,  he  was 
“ asked  by  a gentleman,  what  he  thought 
“ of  such  a lady  ? was  it  not  pity  that  she 
"squinted  *" — “Squint ! Sir!”  replied  the 
doctor,  “ I wish  every  lady  in  the  room 
“ squ'mted  ; there  is  not  a man  in  Europe 
*’  can  cure  squinting  but  myself.” — 

But  to  'return  to  our  subject — well  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  letters, 
were  this  bold  conjectural  spirit  confined 
to  works  of  second  rate,  wltere,  let  it 
change,  expunge,  or  add,  as  hap)>cns,  it 
may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as 
they  were  ; or  if  uot  much  better,  at  least 
not  much  worse  ; but  when  the  divine 
geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only 
applaud,  but  iu  a manner  revere,  when 
these  come  to  be  attempted  by  petulant 
correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
their  wanton  caprice,  how  can  we  but  ex- 
claim, with  a kind  ofreligioos  abhorrence  — 
procul!  O ! prowl  *ite  profani ! 


These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even 
to  the  celebrated  bentlcy.  It  would  have 
become  that  able  writer,  though  in  litera- 
ture and  natural  abilities  among  the  fir- 1 
of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  temperate 
in  his  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  Lost; 
had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  injutiously 
offered  violence  to  its  author,  from  an  af- 
fected superiority,  to  which  he  had  no 
pretence.  But  the  rage  of  conjecture 
secins  to  have  seized  him,  as  that  or  jea- 
lousy did  Medea  : a rage  which  she  con  Test 
herself  unable  to  resist,  although  she  knew 
the  mischiefs  it  would  prompt  her  to  per- 
petrate. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  cen- 
sure, (as  if  I were  an  enemy  to  the  thing, 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abuse)  I would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with 
criticism  or  critics  that  I presume  to  find 
fault.  The  arts,  and  its  professors,  while 
they  practice  it  with  temper,  I truly  ho- 
nour; and  think,  that  were  it  not  for  their 
acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  be 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age  of 
dunces. 

Indeed  critics  (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor)  are  a sort  of  masters  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whose  assistance  we  are  introduced  into 
some  of  the  first  and  best  company.  Should 
we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
against  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and 
we  know  not  what,  come  to  slight  their  art, 
and  reject  them  from  our  favour,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  not  slight  alio  those  Classics  with 
whom  criticism  converses,  becoming  con- 
tent to  read  them  in  translations,  or  (what 
is  still  worse)  in  translations  of  translations, 
or  (what  is  worse  even  than  that)  not  to 
read  them  at  all.  And  I will  be  bold  to 
assert,  if  that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall 
speedily  return  into  those  days  or  darkness, 
out  of  which  we  happity  emerged  upon  the 
revival  of  ancient  literature.  Harris. 

j!  177.  The  Epic  Writers  come  first. 

It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but 
in  other  countries  more  barbarous,  the  first 
writings  were  in  metre,  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts ; the 
marvellous  always,  and  often  the  incredible. 
Men  seemed  to  have  thought,  that  the 
higher  they  soared  the  more  important 
they  should  appear  ; and  that  the  common 
life,  which  they  then  lived,  was  a thing 
loo  contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  n0t  till 
this  common  life  was  rettdcr.j  r„„»ctable 
by  more  refined  and  polished  that 

men 
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men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to 
gain  them  applause. 

Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  at- 
tained its  maturity  many  years  before  co- 
medy, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
age  or  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that 
of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  ourselves,  sve  shall  lirnl  must  ol 
our  first  poets  prone  to  a turgid  bombast, 
and  most  of  our  first  prosaic  wrilers'to  a 
pedantic  stiffness;  which  rude  styles  gra- 
dually improved,  but  reached  uot  a clas- 
sical purity  sooner  than  Tillotson,  Drvden, 
Addison,  Shaftsbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atter- 
bury,  Ice.  See.  Hairis. 

(I  178.  Jfolhing  excellent  in  literary  Per- 
formances happens  from  Chanct. 

As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon 
the  efficacy  ol  causes  in  works  of  ingenuity 
and  art,  we  think,  in  general,  that  the 
c fleet  must  always  be  proportioned  to  its 
cause.  It  is  hard  for  him,  who  reasons 
attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  superla- 
tive production. 

Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are 
not  thinking  about  the  cause  ; yet  may 
vve  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  tliat  a cause 
there  it,  and  that  too  a cause  intelligent 
and  rational.  Nothing  would  perhaps 
more  contribute  to  give  us  a taste  truly 
critical,  than  on  every  occasion  to  investi- 
gate this  cause,  and  to  ask  ourselves,  upon 
feeling  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are 
thus  delighted  ; why  thus  affected ; why 
melted  into  pity;  why  made  to  shudder 
with  horror  ? 

Till  this  why  is  well  answered,  all  is  dark- 
ness ; and  our  admiration,  like  that  of  the 
vulgar,  founded  upon  iguorance.  Ibid. 

f 179.  7hc  Causes  or  Reasons  of  such 
Excellence. 

To  explain,  by  a few  examples,  that 
are  known  to  all,  and  for  that  reason  here 
alledged,  because  they  are  known. 

I am  struck  with  the  night  scene  in 
Virgil’s  fourth  dEneid — “ The  universal 
“ silence  throughout  the  globe — the  sweet 
**  rest  of  its  various  inhabitants,  soothing 
“ their  cares  and  forgetting  their  labours 
“ — the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless ; 
“ restless,  agitated  with  impetuous  pas- 
“ sious.” — An.  hr.  522. 

f am  affected  with  the  story  of  llegulus, 
as  painted  by  West — “ The  crowd  of 
_ *•  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to 
“ return — his  wife  fainting  through  settsi- 
“ bility  and  fear — persons  the  least  cou- 


“ nected  appearing  to  feel  for  him,  yet 
“ himself  unmoved,  inexorable,  and  stcru.” 
Moral.  Canti.  I..  iii.  Oil.  5. 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic 
scenes,  what  charms  has  music,  when  a 
masterly  band  pass  (mex|iectedly  from 
loud  to  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud  — When 
the  system  changes  from  the  greater  third 
to  the  less;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  last  to  the  former. 

All  these  effects  have  a similar  and  well 
knotvn  cause,  the  amazing  force  which 
contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta-position, 
or  by  quick  succession.  Ibid. 

(1  180.  Why  Contraries  have  this  Ejjict. 

Rut  we  ask  still  farther,  svhy  have  con- 
traries this  force  ? — We  answer,  because, 
of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so 
widely.  Sound  differs  front  darkness,  hut 
not  so  much  as  from  silence;  darkness  dif- 
fers from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as  from 
light.  In  the  same  intense  manner  differ 
repose  and  restlessness;  felicity  and  mi- 
sery; dubious  solicitude  and  firm  resolu- 
tion : the  epic  and  the  comic ; the  sublime 
and  the  ludicrous. 

And  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely  1 
— Because  while  attributes,  simply  diffe- 
rent, may  co-exist  in  the  same  subject,  con- 
traries cannot  cu-exist,  but  always  destroy 
one  another.  Thus  the  same  marble  may 
be  both  white  and  hard  : but  the  same 
marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  their  diffe- 
rence is  more  intense,  so  is  our  recognition 
of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impressions 
more  permanent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  even 
in  objects  of  sense,  where  imagination  and 
intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a hot- 
house, we  feel  the  common  air  more  in- 
tensely cool ; when  we  pass  from  a dark 
cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light  of  the 
day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  instances  of  another 
and  a very  different  kind. 

Few  scenes  arc  more  affecting  than  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  described  in  the  second 
F.neid — “ The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
“ Eneas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  fiim 
“ the  commencement  of  that  direful  event 
“ — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by 
“ Eneas  as  he  awakes— his  ascending  (he 
“ house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in  ilames 
“ — his  friend  Henthens,  escaped  fromde- 
“ struction,  and  relating  to  him  iheir 
“ wretched  and  deplorable  condition- 
s' Eneas, 
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“ Eneas,  with  a few  friends,  rushing  in- 
“ toihe  thickest  danger — their  various  suc- 
“ cess  till  they  all  perish,  but  himself  and 
“ two  more — tire  a [feeling  scenes  of  horror 
“and  pity,  and  {’riant’s  palace — a soil 
“ slain  at  his  fatlier’s  feet : and  the  inline- 
“ diate  massacre  of  the  old  monarch  iiirn- 
“ self— .Eneas,  on  seeing  this,  inspired 
“ with  the  memory  of  his  own  father — his 
“ resolving  to  return  home,  having  now 
“ lost  all  his  companions— his  seeing  Helen 
“ in  the  way,  and  his  design  to  dispatch  so 
“ wicked  a woman  -Venus  interposing, 
“ and  shewing  him  (by  removing  the  film 
" from- his  eyes)  the  most  sublime,  though 
“ most  direiul,  of  all  sights ; the  Cods 
“ themselves  busied  in  Troy’s  destruction; 
“ Neptune  at  onr  employ,  Juno  at  another, 
“ Pallas  at  a third-  It  is  noi  Helen  (says 
“ Venus)  but  the  gods,  that  are  the  au- 
“ thors  of  your  country’s  ruin — it  is  llieir 
“ inclemency,”  Lc. 

Nut  less  solemn  and  awful,  though  less 
leading  to  pity,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  Eneitl — 11  The  Sibyl’s  cavern — 
“ Iter  frantic  gestures,  and  prophecy — the 
“ request  oi  Eneas  to  descend  to  the  shades 
“ — tier  answer,  and  information  about 
“ the  loss  of  one  of  his  friends — the  fate  of 
“ poor  Mi  semis — his  funeral — the  golden 
“ oough  discovered,  a preparatory  cir- 
“ cumstance  for  the  descent — the  sacrifice 
“ — the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet 
“ — the  woods  in  motion — the  dogs  of 
“ Hecate  howling — the  actual  descent,  in 
“ all  iu  particulars  of  the  marvellous,  and 
“ the  terrible.” 

If  we  pass  from  an  ancient  author  to  a 
modem,  what  scene  more  striking  than  the 
hrsl  scene  in  Hamlet? — “The  solemnity 
“ of  the  time,  a severe  and  pinching  night 
“ — the  solemnity  of  the  place,  a platform 
“ fora  guard — -the guards  themselves ; and 
“ their  apposite  discourse — yonder  star  in 
11  such  a position ; the  bell  then  beating  one 
“ —when  description  is  exhausted,  the 
“ thing  itself  appears,  the  Ghost  enters.” 

From  Shakespeare  the  transition  to  Mil- 
ton  is  natural.  What  pieces  have  ever 
met  a more  just,  as  well  as  universal  ap- 
plause, than  his  L’ Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
tuso? — The  first,  a combination  of  every 
incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the 
second,  of  every  incident  that  is  melancholy 
and  serious  ; the  materials  of  each  collect- 
ed, according  to  their  character,  from  rural 
1'fe,  from  city  life,  from  music,  from 
poetry ; in  a word,  from  every  part  of  na- 
ture, and  every  part  of  art. 


To  pass  from  poetry  to  painting — the 
Crucifixion  of  Polycrates  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
is  “ a most  affecting  representation  of  va- 
“ rious  human  figures,  seen  under  different 
“ modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as  they  cuti- 
“ template  a dreadful  spectacle,  the  crjci- 
“ fix  ion  above  mentioned."  The  Aurora 
of  Guido,  on  the  other  side,  is  “ one  of 
“ those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  uolhing 
“ is  seen  hut  youth  and  beauty,  in  every 
“ attitude  of  elegance  aud  grace.’’  The 
former  picture  in  poetry  would  have  been 
a deep  Pcuseroso;  the  latter,  a most  pleas- 
ing and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  these 
last  enumerations  of  striking  effects  ? 7 

To  a very  diHcrent  one  from  the  for- 
mer— not  to  an  opposition  of  contrary  in- 
cidents, but  to  a concatenation  or  accumu- 
lation of  many  that  ate  similar  and  conge- 
nial. 

And  why  have  contatenation  and  accu- 
mulation such  a force? — From  these  most 
simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many 
things  similar,  when  added  together  will 
be  more  in  quantity  than  any  of  them  taken 
singly ; — consequently,  that  the  more  things 
are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their 
effect. 

We  have  mentioned,  at  the  same  time, 
both  accumulation  and  concatenation t be- 
cause in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing 
at  once,  are  accumulated ; in  poetry,  as 
they  exist  by  succession,  they  are  not  accu- 
mulates! but  concatenated.  Vet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,  even  these  also 
derive  an  accumulative  force,  being  pre- 
served from  passing  away  by  those  admir- 
able faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  me- 
tal melted  together,  they  collectively  form 
one  common  magnitude. 

It  must  be  farther  remembered,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  things  analogous,  even 
when  those  things  are  the  objects  of  diffe- 
rent faculties.  For  example — As  are  pas- 
sionate gestures  to  the  eye,  so  are  passionate 
tones  to  the  ear;  so  are  passionate  ideas  to 
the  imagination.  To  feci  the  amazing  force 
of  an  accumulation  like  this,  sse  must  see 
some  capital  actor,  acting  the  drama  of 
some  capital  poet,  svhere  all  the  powers  of 
both  are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

And  thus  have  sve  endeavoured,  by  a few 
obvious  and  easy  examples,  to  explain  what 
we  mejn  by  the  xvords,  “ seeking  the  cause 
“ or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of 
“ art  and  ingenuity  to  affect  us.” — See 
|)  167.  178.  Harris. 
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jj  181,  Advice  to  a Beginner  in  the  Art  of 
Criticism. 

in  might  advise  a beginner  in  litis  ele- 
gant pursuit,  it  should  he,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  recur  for  principles  to  the  most 
plain  and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend  every 
theorem,  as  he  advances,  to  its  utmost  lati- 
tude, so  as  to  make  it  suit,  and  include,  die 
greatest  number  of  possible  cases. 

I would  advise  him  farther,  to  avoid  sub- 
tle and  far-fetcht  refinement,  which  as  it 
is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspicuity 
anti  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able  So- 
phist, but  never  an  able  Critic. 

A word  more — I would  advise  a young 
Critic,  in  his  contemplations,  to  turn  his 
eye  rather  to  the  praisc-svorthy  than  the 
klameable;  that  is,  toinvestigate  the  cause 
ol  praise,  rather  than  the  causes  of  blame. 
For  though  an  uninformed  beginner  may, 
in  a single  instance,  happen  to  blame  pro- 
perly, it  is  more  than  |irobable,  that  in  the 
next  he  may  fad,  and  incur  the  ccusure 
passed  upon  the  criticisuig  cobler,  A<  filler 
ultra  crtpicUvn.  Harris. 

f 182.  On  numerous  Composition. 

As  numerous  Composition  arises  from 
ajust  arrangement  of  words,  so  is  that  ar- 
rangement just,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quantity 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  shall  find  that, 
while  those  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  also. 
Every  syllable  had  a measure  ol  lime,  either 
Jong  or  short,  defined  with  precision  either 
by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation 
of  diat  vowel  to  other  letters  adjoining. 
Syllables  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a foot ; and  leet  thus  charac- 
terized, when  combines!,  made  a verse : so 
that  while  a particular  harmony  existed  in 
every  part,  a general  harmouy  was  dif- 
fused through  the  whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like 
other  things,  perfect,  accent  and  quantity 
were  accurately  distinguished ; of  which 
distinction,  familiar  then,  though  now  ob- 
scure, we  venture  to  suggest  the  following 
explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to  mu- 
sical tones  differing  in  long  and  short,  as 
upon  whatever  line  they  stand,  a semibrief 
differs  from  a minim.  AVe  compare  ac- 
cent to  musical  tones  ilidering  in  high  and 
low,  as  D upon  the  third  line  differs  from 
C upon  the  hrst,  be  its  length  the  same, 
or  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 


And  thus  things  continued  for  a sitccc'J 
slon  of  centuries,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod 
to  Virgil  and  Horace,  during  which  inter- 
val, il  we  add  a tritfe  to  its  end,  all  the 
truly  classical  poets,  both  Creek  and  Latin, 
flourished. 

Nor  was  prose  at  the  same  time  neglect- 
ed. Penetrating  wits  discovering  this  also 
to  he  capable  or  tu  mcrous  composition, 
and  founded  their  ideas  upon  the  following 
reasonings : 

Though  tlsey  allowed  that  prose  should 
not  he  strictly  metrical  (lor  then  it  would 
be  no  longer  prose,  but  poetry);  yet  at 
the  same  lime  they  asserted,  if  it  had  no 
Rhythm  at  all,  such  a vague  efludon 
would  of  course  fatigue,  and  the  reader 
would  seek  in  vain  for  those  returning 
pauses,  so  helpful  to  his  reading,  and  so 
grateful  to  his  car.  Ibid. 

|f  183.  On  other  Decorations  of  Pioselc- 
sides  Prosaic  Feet  ; as  Alliteration. 

Besides  tire  decoration  of  Prosaic  Feel, 
there  arc  other  decorat  ions,  admissible  into 
English  composition,  such  as  Alliteration, 
and  Sentences,  especially  the  Period. 

First  therefore  for  the  first:  i mean 
Alliteration. 

Among  the  classics  of  old,  there  is  no 
finer  illustration  of  this  figure,  than  Lu- 
cretius's description  of  those  blest  abodis, 
where  his  gods,  detached  from  providen- 
tial cares,  ever  lived  in  the  fruition  of  di- 
vine serenity ; 

Apparet  donut  iromon,  sedesque  quiet*. 
Quuneque  eoncutiunt  venti,  nrque  nubilaniffl- 
bis 

Aaperpmt,  nequr  nix  acri  coocretanmiak 
Cana  eailt  ns  viotat.  seinperque  tnnnbtlos  wtbtf 
Intrgit,  ct  large  ditfilso  lumine  ridet. 

Lucre!.  III.  18. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not 
contemn  this  decoration,  though  he  wed 
it  with  such  pure,  unaflecied  simplicity, 
that  weofteu  feel  its  force  without  contem- 
plating the  cause.  Take  one  instance  out 
of  infinite,  with  which  his  works  abound  : 

Aurora  interna  mitcris  raortalibna  alnuia 

Extulerat  lueern,  refereus  opera  atquc  taboos. 

Xn.  XL  v.  183- 

To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior  au- 
thority of  Homer: 

Utoi  o ksttiIi  o to  AArts,  oiot  AAari, 

'Or  &UDt  KOTlhr  varu  Allr.ra*  AAeoar. 

1A.  (.201. 

Hcrtnogenes,  the  rhetorician,  wheu  he 
quotes  these  lines,  quotes  them  as  an  ex- 
ample 
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Imple  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  i Greet  name,  nAPHXHIlS. 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verseJ 
elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Alliteration, 
though  not  under  the  same  letters: 

Qw  raiser  in  canipis  r mi  bat  lotus  A inia. 

Ipse  raura  cor  eitcus,  homintrai  vestigia  vittms. 

Cic. 

Aristotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it 
IMPOMOIflEIT,  a name  perhaps  not  so 
preciie  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  ex- 
presses resemblance  in  general,  than  that 
whit*  arises  from  sound  in  particular. 
His  example  is — ATPON  yi(  IxaCir, 
APFON  airtf. 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  Anno- 
ntinatw,  and  give  us  examples  of  similar 
character. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so 
early  in  otir  owu  history,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Welsh.  So  we  are  informed 
hyCiraldus  Cambrensis,  a contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welsh 
instance,  subjoins  the  English  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse— 

God  is  together  Oamracn  and  Wiseditne. 

—that  is,  Cod  is  at  once  both  joy  and 
wisdom. 

He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name 
Aniwminatio,  and  adds,  “ that  the  two 
“ nations  were  so  attached  to  lilts  verbal 
“ ornament  in  every  high-finished  coni- 
“ position,  dial  nothing  was  by  them 
“ esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction 
“ considered  but  as  rude  and  rustic,  if  it 
“ were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the 
“ polishing  art  of  this  figure.” 

’Tis  perhaps  from  mis  national  taste  of 
ours,  that  we  derive  many  proverbial  simi- 
les, which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  liave  no  other  merit — Fine  as  five-pence 
—Round  as  a Robin — See. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  adopted 
■be  practice,  but  then  it  was  in  a manner 
luitable  to  such  geniuses. 

Spenser  says — 

For  not  to  linve  been  dipt  in  Letbc  lake 
Could  lave  the  non  ofTheti*  from  to  die; 

Rut  dun  blind  bard  did  lorn  immortal  make 
With  venet  dipt  in  dew  of  Castilie. 

Shakespeare  says — 

Had  my  iweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
Thu  day  Might  I,  banging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talked,  ice. — Hen.  I Vtb,  Part  Xd,  Act  xd. 
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Milton  followed  them. 

For  eloquence,  the  hi  ■ song  charms  the  sense, 
P.  L.  II.  S56. 

and  again, 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  uplieav'd 

Hiirasmeso—  • P.  L.  VII.  471. 

From  Drydcn  we  select  one  example 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or, 
like  Virgil,  with  greater  simplicity  and 
strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fiel  Is  for  health  nnbonght, 

Than  tee  the  doctor  for  n nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  Ibr  cure  oo  exercise  depend ; 

Cod  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mrnd. 

Onto.  Fables. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dune i ad 

Twas  clnti'ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabb'ring 
all; 

Ao'l  noiae,  and  Norton;  branding  and  Brevall; 
Denois./nd  dissonance 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and 
humorous,  may  be  suspected  by  some  to 
shew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  and  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  En- 
nius- 

01  tite,  tote,  tati,  tibi,  tanta,  tvranne,  tolisti. 

Script,  ad  Hereon.  I.  iv.  s.  IS. 

Cray  begins  a sublime  Ode, 

Kuin  seise  thee,  ruthless  king,  Ac. 

We  might  quote  also  Alliterations  from 
prose  writers,  but  those  we  have  alledgcd 
we  think  sufficient.  Harris. 

(f  181.  On  Ihi  Period. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in 
single  words,  or  in  single  feet ; it  may  be 
found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our 
peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  'Tis  out 
of  words  and  feet  thus  compounded,  that 
we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences 
none  so  striking,  none  so,  pleasing  as  the 
Period.  'The  reason  is,  that,  while  other 
sentences  are  indefinite,  aud  (like  a geome- 
trical right  line)  may  be  produced  indefi- 
nitely, the  Period  (like  a circular  line)  is 
always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  termi- 
nates at  a given  point.  In  other  words, 
while  other  sentences,  by  the  help  of  com- 
mon copulatives,  have  a sort  of  houndtxis 
effusion;  the  constituent  parts  of  a Period 
have  a sort  of  reflex  union,  in  which  union 
the  sentence  is  so  far  complete,  as  neither 
to  require,  nor  even  to  admit,  a farther  ex- 
tension. Readers  find  a pleasure  in  this 
I » grateful 
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(•rateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agree- 
ably to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  his  philo- 
sophical arrangements,  where  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  this  periodical 
Style.  He  would  refer  also,  for  much  moro 
illustrious  examples,  to  the  opeuing  of 
Cicero's  Offices;  to  that  of  the  capital 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the 
Crown,  and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Pa- 
negyric, made  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  by 
the  father  of  Periods,  Isocrates. 

Again — every  compound  sentence  is 
compounded  of  other  sentences  more  sim- 
ple, which,  compared  to  one  another,  have 
a certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is 
in  general  a "good  rule,  that  amoug  these 
constituent  sentences,  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first  ; or  .if  not 
equal,  then  rather  longer  titan  shorter. 
The  reason  is,  that  without  a special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  offensive,  and  the 
reader,  like  a traveller  quietly  pursuing 
his  journey,  finds  au  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopt. 

Harris. 

f 185.  On  Monosyllables. 

It  has  been  called  a fault  in  our  language, 
that  it  abounds  in  Monosyllables.  As  these, 
in  too  lengthened  a suite,  disgrace  a com- 
position, Lord  Shaftesbury,  (who  stttdicd 
purity  or  style  with  great  attention)  limit- 
ed their  number  to  nine  ; and  was  careful 
in  his  Characteristics,  to  conform  to  his 
own  lass.  Even  in  Latin  too  many  or 
them  svere  condemned  by  Quinctilian. 

Above  all,  care  should  lie  had,  that  a 
sentence  end  not  with  a crowd  of  them, 
those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  uulunable 
sort,  such  as,  “ to  set  it  up,"  to  “ get  by 
and  by  at  it,"  &c.  Tor  these  disgrace  a 
sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable, 
and  arc  like  the  rabble  at  the  close  <>l  some 
pompous  cavalcade.  Ibid. 

|)  1S6.  Authorities  alledged. 

‘Tsvas  by  these  ansi  other  arts  of  similar 
sort,  that  authors  in  distant  ages  have  cul- 
tivated their  .style.  Looking  upon  know- 
ledge (if  I may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to 
pass  into  the  mansions  of  the  mind  through 
language,  they  were  careful  (if  I may 
pm mic  the  metaphor ) not  to  offend  in  the 
vestibule.  They  dfd  not  esteem  it  par- 
donable to  despise  thg  public  ear,  when 
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they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  univer- 
sally diffused. 

Nor  were  they  discouraged,  as  if  they 
thought  their  labour  would  be  lost.  In 
these  more  refined  but  yet  popular  arts, 
they  knesv  the  amazing  difference  between 
the  power  to  execute,  and  the  powtr  to 
judge: — that  to  execute  was  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  genius  and  of  habit ; a painful  ac- 
quisition, ouly  attainable  by  the  few:— to 
judge,  the  simple  effort  of  that  plain  but 
common  sense,  imparted  by  Providence  in 
some  degree  to  every  one.  tbi d. 

jS  1 87.  Objttlors  answered. 

But  here  melhinks  an  objector  demand: 

*<  And  are  authors  then  to  compose,  and 

“ form  their  treatises  by  rule?— Arc  they 
“ to  balance  periods? — To  scan  paam 
“ and  cretics?— To  affect  alliterations’— 
“ To  enumerate  monosyllables?"  Ac. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  objector,  it  should 
be  said,  They  ought;  the  permission  should 
at  least  be  tempered  svilli  much  cauiion. 
These  arts  are  to  be  so  blended  with  a 
pure  but  common  style,  that  the  reader,  a: 
he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent 
force.  If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they 
degenerate  into  affectation:  an  extreme 
more  disgusting,  because  less  natural,  than 
even  the  vulgar  language  of  an  unpolished 
clown.  ’Tis  in  writing,  as  in  acting— 
The  best  writers  are  like  our  late  admired 
Garrick— And  how  did  that  able  genius 
employ  his  art?— Not  by  a vain  ostenu 
tion  of  any  one  of  his  powers,  but  by  a 
latent  use  of  them  all  in  such  an  exhibitioa 
of  nature,  that  while  we  were  present  in  a 
theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we 
could  not  help  thinking  ourselves  in  Den- 
mark with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth  field 
with  Richard.  • Ibid. 

(I  188.  When  the  Uubit  is  onre  gained, 
nothing  so  easy  as  fi  aclice. 

There  is  another  objection  still.— There 
speculal ions  maybe  called  minutim;  thing* 
partaking  at  best  more  or  the  elegant  than 
or  the  solid ; and  attended  with  difficulties 
beyond  the  value  of  the  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
when  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  soeisr 
as  practice.  When  the  ear  is  once  habi- 
tuated to  these  verbal  rhythms,  it  faun, 
them  spontaneously,  without  attention 
labour.  If  we  call  for  instances,  what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  car- 
penter, to  every  common  mechanic,  thou 
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(be  several  energies  ol  their  proper  arts? 
How  little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  or  verse 
obitnict  a genius  truly  poetic?  How  little 
did  they  cramp  a Milton,  a Drydeu,  or  a 
Pope  ? Cicero  writes  that  Antipater  the 
Sidemian  could  pour  forth  Hexameters  ex- 
teuipure,  and  that,  whenever  he  chose  to 
versity,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We 
may  add  to  Aulipater  the  ancient  Khapso- 
distsofthe  Greets,  and  the  modern  Impro- 
visator! of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be 
practicable  iu  verse,  how  much  more  so  in 
prose?  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry,  that  sve  can 
at  any  time  relax  them  as  we  Gud  expedi- 
ent? Nay  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  even  necessary,  be- 
cause, though  numerous  composition  may 
be  a requisite,  yet  regulaily  returning 
rhythm  is  a thing  we  should  avoid. 

Harris • 

$ IS9.  In  aery  Whole,  the  constituent 
Hull,  and  the  facility  of  their  Coinci- 
dence, merit  our  Regard. 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, the  constituent  pans  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  thei r coincidence.  If  we  view 
a landslip,  how  pleasing  the  harmony  be- 
tween hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and 
lawns'.  If  we  select  from  this  landskip  a 
tree,  how  well  dues  the  trunk  correspond 
with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
lurai  with  its  beautiful  verdure  I If  we 
take  an  animal,  for  example  a line  horse, 
"bat  a union  in  bis  colour,  his  hgure,  and 
his  motions!  lfoncol  human  race,  what* 
“we  pleasingly  congenial,  than  when  vir- 
tue and  gtnius  appear  to  animate  a grace- 
ful figure  ? 

pulrbro  veniens  c corpora  virtu*? 

'Hie  charm  increases,  if  to  a graceful 
figure  we  add  a graceful  elocution.  Elo- 
cution too  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey 
elegant  sentiments;  and  these  again  are 
heightened,  if  cloathed  with  graceful  dic- 
tion, that  is,  with  words  which  are  pmt, 
precise,  and  well  arranged.  Ibid. 

()  190.  Verbal  Decorations  not  lobe  called 
Minutiee. 

We  mast  not  call  there  veibal  decora- 
tions, minutiae.  They  are  essential  to  the 
beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

about  them  the  cumpusition,  though  its 
sentiments  may  be  just,  is  like  a picture 
'nth  good  drawing,  but  with  bad  and  de- 
hence  colouring. 


AND  HISTORICAL.  4S3 

These  sve  arc  assured  were  the  senti- 
ments ol  Cicero,  whom  we  must  all  iw  to 
have  been  a master  iu  his  art,  and  who  lias 
amply  and  accurately  treated  verbal  deco- 
ration and  numerous  composition,  in  no 
less  than  two  capital  treatises,  (his  Orator, 
and  his  De  Oratore)  strengthening  withal 
his  own  authority  with  that  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus;  to  whom,  if  mure 
were  wanting,  we  might  add  the  nrmes  of 
Demetrius  Phalercus,  Dionysius  of  H alfcar- 
nassus,  Dionysius  Lungiuus,  and  Onincti- 

lian.  ’ Ibid. 

(J  lfll.  Advice  to  Readers. 

Whoever  reads  a perfect  or  finished 
composition,  whatever  be  the  languages 
whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even 
if  alone,  both  audibly  and  distinctly. 

Iu  a composition  of  this  character,  not 
only  precise  words  art  admitted,  but  w-ords 
metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  far- 
ther— as  every  sentence  contains  a latent 
harmony,  so  is  that  harmony  derived  from 
the  rhythm  of  its  constituent  parts. 

A composition  then  like  this,  should 
(as  I said  before)  be  read  both  distinctly 
and  audibly ; with  due  regard  to  slops  and 
pauses ; with  occasional  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  voice,  and  whatever  else 
constitutes  just  and  accurate  pronunciation. 
He  who,  despising  or  neglecting,  or  know- 
ing nothing  of  all  this,  reads  a work  of 
such  character  as  he  srould  read  a scaeions- 
paper,  will  not  only  miss  many  beamier  of 
the  style,  but  will  prut>jbly  miss  (which 
is  worse)  a large  proportion  of  the  sense. 

Ibid. 

j)  195.  Every  Whole  should  have  a Begin- 
ning, a Middle,  nndan  End.  ThcThccry 
exemplified  in  the  Georgies  of  I'irgil. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  most 
highly  finished  performance  among  the 
Romans,  and  that  in  their  most  polished 
period,  I mean  the  Georgies  of  Virgil. 

Quid  fa  rut  hrtassi'getc*,  quo  sidcrc  terrain 
Vertcre,  Marcciias.,  (pi)  i himqiie  adjuugrre  site* 
Cpnveniat ; (hi,  qua  cur*  bourn,  qui  cultus  ha- 
bendo 

Sit  pecori  j (iv)apibui  quanta  rlpcrieutia  parris 
Hiuc  eaocru  incipiim,  Ac.  Vino.  Georg,  I . 

In  these  lines,  and  so  on  (if  we  consult  the 
original)  for  forty-two  lines  inclusive,  we 
have  the  beginning:  which  bcgiiuiiug  in- 
cludes two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  allo- 
cation. 

In  the  four  first  verses  sve  have  the  plan, 
which  plan  gradually  opens  and  becomes 
1 > !i  the 
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the  whole  work,  as  211  acorn,  when  deve- 
loped, become  a perfect  oat.  After  this 
comes  the  invocation,  which  extends  to  the 
last  of  the  forty-two  verses  above  mention- 
ed. The  two  together  give  us  the  true 
character  of  a beginning,  which,  as  above 
described,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which 
it  is  necessary  that  something  should  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book, 
together  with  the  three  books  following, 
to  verse  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth, 
make  the  middle,  which  also  has  its  true 
Character,  that  of  succeeding  the  begin- 
ning, where  we  expect  something  farther : 
and  that  of  preceding  the  end,  where  sve 
cxpoct  nothing  more. 

The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make 
the  end,  which,  like  the  beginning,  is 
short,  and  winch  preserves  its  real  charac- 
ter, by  satisfying  the  reader  that  all  is 
complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  follow. 
The  performance  is  even  dated.  It  finishes 
like  an  epistle,  giving  us  the  place  and 
time  of  writing;  but  then  giving  them  in 
such  a manner,  as  they  ought  to  come 
from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a farther 
detail. 

As  the  poem,  from  its  very  name  re- 
spects various  matters  relative  to  land, 
(Georgica)  and  which  art  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  connected  with  it ; 
among  the  variety  of  these  matters  the 
poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence 
advances  gradually  from  higher  to  higher, 
till,  having  reached  the  highest,  it  there 
properly  slops. 

The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple 
culture  of  the  earth,  and  from  its  humblest 
progeny,  corn,  legumes,  llowers,  kc. 

It  is  a nobler  species  of  vegetables  which 
employs  the  second  book,  where  we  are 
taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
Olliers,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
all  ibis  is  nothing  more  than  the  culture  of 
mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  port 
rises  to  nature  sensitive  and  animated, 
when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  (kc. 

At  length  in  the  fourth  hook,  when 
matters  drasv  to  a conclusion,  then  it  is  he 
treats  his  subject  in  a moral  and  political 
wav.  He  no  longer  pursues  the  culture 
nr  the  mere  brute  nature;  he  then  describes, 
as  he  tells  us 

Mores,  ct  stadia,  ct  populos,  e»  p radix,  itc. 


for  sucli  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those 
truly  social  and  political  animals.  It  is 
here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their 
great  sagacity  considered)  he  supposes  a 
portion  imparted  of  a suhlimer  principle. 

It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or 
merely  brutal  seems  forgotten,  while  all 
appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes, 
even  divine: 

His  quidam  sigtiis,  atqtic  hire  exempts  seevti, 
Esse  apihus  partem  rtivimr  mentis,  ct  hernias 
.Ei'wrios  dixere , ik'iim  namqiif  ire  per  ohuws 
Terrasque  traelusque  marts,  ic. 

Georg.  IV.  SIS. 

When  the  subject  will  not  prrmil  hita 
to  proceed  farther,  he  suddenly  con- 
veys his  reader,  by  the  fable  of  Aristrau, 
among  nymphs,  heroes,  detni-gods,  and 
gods,  and  thus  leaves  him  in  company 
supposed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a sublime  conclusion  10 
the  fourth  book,  but  naturally  leads  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  work ; for  he 
does  no  more  after  this  than  shortly  reca- 
pitulate, and  elegantly  blend  his  reca- 
pitulating with  a compliment  to  Augustus- 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry,  didactic  character  of  the  Geor- 
gies, made  it  necessary  they  should  be  en- 
livened by  episodes  and  digressions.  It 
has  been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these 
episodes  and  digressions  should  be  homo- 
geneous: that  is,  should  so  connect  with 
the  subject,  as  to  become,  as  it  were,  parts 
of  it.  On  these  principles  every  boot  has 
for  its  end,  what  1 call  an  epilogue;  for 
its  beginning,  an  invocation : and  for  its 
middle,  the  several  precepts  relative  to  its 
subject,  I mean  husbandry.  Having  a be- 
ginning, a middle,  and  an  end,  every  part 
itself  becomes  a smaller  whole,  thoughwiib 
respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a part.  Thus  the  human  arm, 
with  a view  to  its  elbow,  its  hands,  its  fus- 
ers, kc.  is  as  dearly  a whole,  as  it  is  simply 
but  a |iart  w ith  a vitw  to  the  entire  body. 

The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poetu 
may  merit  some  attention;  by  these  I 
mean  each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first 
invokes  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  varitxts 
rural  deities,  and  lastly  Augustus;  the  se- 
cond invokes  Bacchus:  the  third,  I’-bes 
and  Apollo;  the  fourth  his  patron  Maece- 
nas. I do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations 
much  less  on  the  parts  which  follow , for 
this  in  fact  would  he  svriting  a cominn*1 
upon  the  poem.  But  the  Epilogues,  besides 
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their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  much 
to  our  purpose  to  be  passed  in  silence. 

in  the  arrangement  of  them  the  poet 
teems  to  have  pursued  such  an  order,  as 
that  alternate  affections  should  be  alter- 
nately excited;  and  this  he  has  done,  well 
knowing  the  importance  of  that  generally 
acknowledged  truth,  “ the  force  derived 
to  contraries  by  their  juxta-position  or 
•accession*.”  The  first  book  ends  with 
those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon 
earth  and  in  the  heavens,  which  preceded 
the  death  of  the  dictator  Czsar.  To  these 
direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second 
hoot  opposes  the  tranquillity  and  felicity 
of  the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs  us) 
faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually 
impair — 

Non  res  Homans*,  pehtunique  regno — 

In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read 
of  a pestilence,  and  of  nature  in  devasta- 
tion; in  the. fourth,  of  nature  restored, 
and,  by  help  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (1  mean 
the  fable  of  Aristaeus)  occupies  the  most 
important  place;  so  is  it  decorated  ac- 
cordingly with  language,  events,  places, 
and  personages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polishes!  and 
harmonious.  The  descent  of  Arisueus  to 
his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  shades, 
art  events;  the  svatery  palace  of  the  Ne- 
reides, the  cavern  of  Proteus,  and  the 
scene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places; 
Arislaeus,  Old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice, 
Cyllene,  and  her  nymphs,  ate  personages; 
all  great,  all  striking,  all  sublime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the  poet's 
order. 

I.  Civil  Horrors. 

If.  Rural  Tranquillity. 

III.  Nature  laid  waste. 

IV.  Nature  restored. 

Here,  as  we  have  said  already,  dificrent 
passions  are,  by  the  subjects  being  alter- 
nate, alternately  excited;  and  yet  withal 
excited  so  judiciously,  that  when  the  poem 
concludes,  and  all  is  at  an  cud,  the  leader 
leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Harris. 

f 193-  ExtmpUJicd  again  in  the  Mtnextous 
of  Plato. 

From  the  Ceorgics  of  Virgil  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  Mcncxenus  of  Plato;  the  first 
being  the  most  finished  form  of  a'didactic 


poem,  the  latter  the  most  consummate 
model  of  a panegyric  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a funeral  oration  in 
praise  of  those  brave  Athenians,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  hy  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  Ceor- 
gics, and  every  other  just  composition, 
this  oration  has  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  a solemn  account  of 
the  deceased  having  received  all  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  Initial,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by  deed* 
but  by  words;  that  is,  not  only  by  funeral 
Ceremonies,  but  by  a speech,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  their  magnanimity, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  their  posterity,  as 
an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gal- 
lant men,  we  are  shewn  by  what  means 
they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and 
what  noble  exploits  they  perform  in  cou- 
sequcnce. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  con- 
tains first  their  origin;  next  their  educa- 
tion and  form  of  government;  and  last  of 
all,  the  consequence  of  such  an  origin 
and  education;  their  heroic  atchievements 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then 
present. 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  sublime  piece  of  orator)-, 
both  lor  the  plan  and  execution,  which 
is  extant,  of  any  age,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

liy  an  awful  prosopopeia,  the  deceased 
are  called  up  to  address  the  living;  and 
fathers  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  tlieir  liv- 
ing children  -.  the  children  slain  in  battle, 
to  console  their  living  fathers;  and  this 
with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
with  every  generous  incentive  to  a con- 
tempt of  death,  and  a love  of  their  coun- 
try, that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art 
could  suggest. 

’Tis  here  this  oration  concludes,  being 
(as  we  have  shewn)  a perfect  whole,  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  strength  of  a sublime 
language,  under  the  management  of  a 
great  and  a sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they 
may  be  rendered  more  pleasing,  if  the  rea- 
der would  peruse  the  two  pieces  criticised. 
His  labour,  he  might  be  assured,  would 
not  he  lost,  as  he  would  peruse  two  of  the 
finest  pieces  which  the  two  finest  ages  of 
antiquity  produced.  ibid. 


See  before,  $ 179. 
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()  1 94.  The  Theory  of  Whole  and  Purls 

concerns  small  Works  as  well  as  great. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory 
Concerning  whole  and  pans,  withoutob- 
serving  that  it  regards  alike  both  small 
works  and  great;  and  that  it  descends  even 
to  an  essay,  to  a sonnet,  loan  ode.  These 
minuter  efforts  of  genius,  unless  they 
possess  (if  1 may  be  pardoned  the  espies, 
sionj  a certain  character  of  locality,  lose 
a capital  pleasure  derived  from  their 
union;  from  a union  which,  collected  tit 
a few  pertinent  ideas,  combines  them  ail 
happily  under  one  amicable  form.  With- 
out this  union  the  production  is  no  better 
than  a sort  o(  vague  effusion,  where  senten- 
ces follow  sentences,  and  stanaas  follow 
stanzas,  with  no  apparent  reason  why  they 
should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this 
minuter  Totality,  we  may  refer  to  nature, 
which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  but 
such  also  is  a tree,  a shrub,  a dower;  such 
those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And 
so  much  for  Totality  (I  venture  to  fami- 
liarize the  term)  that  common  and  essen- 
tial character  to  every  legitimate  com- 
position. Harris. 

f 195.  On  Accuracy. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which* 
though  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  I 
venture  to  mention;  and  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Accuracy.  Every  work  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  And  yet, 
though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind, 
there  is  a difference  whether  the  work  be 
great  or  small.  In  greater  work's  (such  as 
histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like)  their 
very  magnitude  ettcuses  incidental  defects  ; 
and  their  authors,  according  to  Horace, 
may  be  allowed  to  slumber.  It  is  other- 
wise in  smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  smaller.  Such,  through 
every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction, 
should  be  perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and 
precise.  Arid. 

f 106.  On  Diction. 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  evprest  by 
words ; the  theory  pf  sentiment  naturally 
leads  to  that  of  Diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  so  intimate,  that 
■ he  same  sentiment,  where  the  diction  dif- 
fers, ij  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 


same  person,  drest  like  a peasant,  or  drest 
like  a gentleman.  And  hence  we  see  how 
much  diction  merits  a serious  auentioo. 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  bett.r  under- 
stood by  an  example.  Take  then  the  fol- 
lowing— “ Don't  let  a lucky  hit  slip;  if 
you  do,  be  like  you  mayn’t  any  more  get 
at  it.”  The  sentiment  (we  must  confess) 
is  cvprest  clearly,  but  the  diction  sorely  ts 
rather  vulgar  and  low.  Take  i'  another 
wav — “ Opportune  moments  ate  few  and 
fleeting;  seize  them  wills  avidity,  or  your 
progression  will  be  impeded. " Here  the 
diction,  though  nut  low,  is  rather  o' noire, 
the  words  arc  unusual,  pedantic,  and  af- 
fected.— But  what  says  Shakespeare?— 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  tloo.h  trail*  no  to  torteoe , 

Omitted,  all  die  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant,  without  being 
vulgar  or  affected;  the  words,  though 
common,  being  taken  under  a metaphor, 
are  so  far  estranged  by  ibis  metaphorical 
use,  that  they  acquire,  through  the  change, 
a coni[ietent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  lie- 
coming  vulgar,  remain  intelligible  aod 
clear,  Orid. 

j)  107.  On  the  Metaphor. 

Knowing  the  sitcss  laid  by  the  ancient 
critics  on  the  Metaphor,  and  viewing  its 
admirable  effects  in  the  decorating  of 
Diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a farther 
regard. 

There  is  not  pet  haps  any  figure  of  speech 
so  pleasing  as  the  Metaphor.  It  is  at  times 
the  language  of  every  individual,  hut  above 
all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.  His 
sagacity  discerns  not  only  couiniou  analo- 
gies, but  those  others  more  remote,  w hich 
escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they 
seldom  invent,  they  seldom  fail  10  recog- 
nize, when  they  hear  them  from  persons 
more  ingenious  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that 
the  Metaphor  look  its  rise  Irons  the  poverty 
of  language.  Men,  not  fouling  upon  every 
occasion  words  ready  marie  for  their  ideas, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  words 
analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  re- 
quired. But  though  the  Metaphor  began 
in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When 
the  analogy  was  just  (and  this  often  hap- 
pened) there  was  something  peculiarly 
|deasing  in  what  was  both  new,  and  yet 
familiar;  so  that  the  Metaphor  was  then 
cultivated,  not  out  <s!  necessity,  but  for  or- 
nament. 
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Bimcnt.  fl  is  thus  lli.it  clothes  were  first 
Jsjumcd  lo  defend  us  against  the  cold,  but. 
came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for  distinction 
and  decoration. 

It  must  be  observed  there  is  a furce  in 
tlieuniled  words,  new  and  familiar.  What 
is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unintelli- 
gible; what  is  familiar,  but  not  newr,  is 
no  better  than  common-place.  It  is  in  the 
ttninti  of  the  tivo,  that  the  obscure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed;  and  it  is  in 
this  union,  that  ss'e  view  the  character  e! 
a just  Metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  so  praised  the  Meta- 
phor, it  is  lit  at  length  we  should  explain 
"hat  it  is ; and  this  we  shall  attempt,  as 
well  by  a description,  as  by  examples. 

“ A Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a 
“ word  from  its  usual  meaning  lo  an  ana- 
“ logout  meaning,  and  then  the  employ- 
“ ing  it  agreeably  to  such  transfer.”  lor 
example,  the  usual  meaning  of  evening  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is 
a conclusion ; the  conclusion  of  human  life. 
Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all  conclu- 
sions, we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 
alledged,  and  say,  that  as  evening  is  to 
die  day,  so  is  age  to  human  life.  Hence, 
by  an  easy  permutation,  (which  furnishes 
at  once  two  metaphors)  we  say  alternately, 
that  evening  is  die  age  of  the  day  ; and 
that  age  is  the  evening  of  lile. 

There  arc  other  metaphors  equally 
pleasing,  but  which  sve  only  mention,  as 
their  audogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  1;  is 
thus  that  old  men  have  been  called  stub- 
ble; and  the  stage,  or  theatre,  the  mirror 
of  human  life. 

lo  language  of  this  sort  there  is  a double 
satisfaction  : it  is  strikingly  clear  ; and  yet 
raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low  and 
vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a praise  too  of  such 
metaphors,  to  be  quickly  comprehended. 
The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated 
art  commonly  dispatched  in  a single  word, 
and  .comprehended  by  an  immediate  and 
instantaneous  intuition. 

Tims  a person  of  wit,  being  dangerously 
ill,  was  told  by  his  friends,  two  more  phy- 
sicians were  called  in.  So  many  ! says  he 

— do  they  fire  then  in  platoons? 

Harris. 

f 198.  Rial  Metaphors  the  best. 

These  instances  may  assist  us  to  discover 
what  metaphors  may  be  called  the  best. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite 
style  (the  style  of  which  we  aro  speaking) 
to  be  derived  from  meanings  loo  sublime ; 


for  then  the  diction  would  he  turgid  and 
bombast.  Such  was  the  language  of  that 
soet  who,  dcsci  ibing  the  footman's  iiam- 
beaux  at  the  eud  of  an  opera,  sungor  said, 

Now  bl-w'il  a thousand  flaming  sum,  and  bade 

Gruu  night  retire — 

Nor  ought  a metaphor  to  be  far-feichedt 
for  then  it  becomes  an  enigma.  It  svas 
thus  a gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, that  he  was  become  a perfect  cen- 
taur. His  honest  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was 
hardly  ever  off  his  horse. 

Anotlier extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of 
the  too  sublime,  and  that  is,  the  transfer- 
ring from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Such 
svas  the  case  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Ho- 
race, who  to  describe  winter,  wrote 

Jupiter  byticmra  cani  uive  eonspuit  Alpes. 

(Hor.  L.  II.  Sat.  5.) 

O’er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  spits  hit  hoary  snow. 

Nor  was  that  modem  poet  more  fortu- 
nate, whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  genius  upon  the  same  subject, 
supposed  winter 

To  periwig  with  mow  the  balilpate  woods. 

With  the  same  class  of  tvits  we  may  ar- 
range that  pleasant  fellow,  who,  speaking 
of  an  old  lady  svhoni  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  short  sentence  no  less  than 
three  choice  metaphors.  1 perceive  (said 
he)  her  back  is  up; — I must. curry  favonr 
— or  the  fat  svill  be  in  the  fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word 
when  transferred  10  the  same  subjects, 
produces  metaphors  very  different,  as  to 
propriety  or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the 
words  la  embrace,  from  human  beings  to 
things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears just,  when  we  say,  to  embrace  a pro- 
position; to  embrace  an  offer ; to  embrace 
an  opportunity.  Us  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  so  elegant,  when  the  old 
steward  wrote  to  his  lord,  upon  the  subject 
of  his  farm,  that,  “ if  he  met  any  oxen,  he 
“ would  not  fail  to  embrace  them.” 

If  then  sve  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the 
enigmatic,  and  the  base  or  ridiculous,  no 
other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 
he  described  by  negatives:  such  as  are 
neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic,  nor  base 
and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  meta- 
phors already  alledged;  among  others  ilia 
of  Shakespeare's,  svbcre  tides  are  trans1 
ft: red  to  speedy  and  determined  conduct* 
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Nor  does  hi*  Wolsey  with  less  propriety 
moralize  upon  his  fall,  in  the  following 
beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable 
nature : 

This  it  the  state  of  man  ; to-day  he  puts  fort]* 
The  tender  leaves  ofbopeito-niorrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  njion  hint ; 
The  third  day  corue*  a frost,  a killing  frost, 
And — nips  bis  root 

In  such  metaphors  (besides  their  intrin- 
sic elegance)  we  may  say  the  reader  it  flat- 
tered ; 1 mean  flattered  by  being  left  to 
discover  something  for  himself. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  will  at 
the  same  tune  shew  both  the  extent  of  this 
figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  alt  men. 

There  are  metaphors  so  obvious,  and  of 
course  so  naturalized,  that,  ceasing  to  be 
metaphors,  they  become  (as  it  were)  (he 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we 
say,  a sharp  fellow;  a great  orator;  the 
foot  of  a mountain ; the  eye  of  a needle ; 
the  bed  of  a river : to  ruminate,  to  pon- 
der, to  edify,  Ac.  Ac. 

These  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet 
the  metaphors  we  require  we  wish  to  be 
something  more,  that  is,  to  be  formed  un- 
der the  respectable  conditions  here  estab- 
ished. 

We  observe  too,  that  a singular  use  may 
be  made  of  metaphors  either  to  exalt  or 
to  dcpieciate,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  tve  derive  them.  In  ancient  story, 
Orestes  was  by  some  called  the  itiurtherer 
of  his  mother : by  others  the  avenger  of  his 
father.  The  reasons  will  appear,)  by  refer- 
ring to  the  fact.  The  poet  Simonides  was 
offered  money  to  celebrate  eertain  mules, 
that  had  won  a race.  The  sum  being  piti- 
ful, he  said,  with  disdfin,  he  should  not 
write  upon  demi-asses — A more  compe- 
tent sum  was  offered,  he  then  began, 

Hail!  Daughters  of  the  generous  horse, 

That  skims,  like  wind,  along  the  course. 

There  arc  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  beggars,  petitioners;  and 
pick-pockets,  collectors ; other  limes, 
when,  in  order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call 
petitioners,  beggars;  and  collectors,  pick- 
pockets.— But  enough  of  this. 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that 
it  is  a general  caution  with  regard  to  every 
species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which 
are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who 
once  asserted  in  his  oration,  that--**  If  cold 
“ water  were  thrown  upon  a certain  mca- 


“ sure,  it  would  kindle  a flame,  that  would 
“ obscure  the  lustre,”  Ac.  Ac.  Harm. 

f)  199-  On  Enigmas  and  Him. 

A word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and 
Runs,  ft  shall  indeed  be  short,  because, 
though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is 
as  brass  and  cupper  resemble  gold. 

A pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a sad  example  of  this  spu- 
rious wit,  where  (as  Drydcn  humorously 
translates  it  f he  makes  Persius  the  bnflbon 
exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  king, 
that  is,  Kupilius  Rex,  because  Brutus, 
when  he  slew  Catsar,  hud  been  accustomed 
to  king-killing; 

Huue  Regem  occiile ; operurn  hoc  nebi  ernfe 
tuunnn  at,  Herat.  Sat.  Lab.  L VII. 

We  have  a worse  attempt  in  Homer, 
where  Ulysses  makes  Polypheme  believe 
his  name  was  OTTIX,  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  alter  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upoa 
being  asked  by  his  brethren,  who  had  done 
him  so  much  mischief,  replies  it  was  dene 
by  OTTIX,  that  is,  by  nobody. 

Enigmas  are  of  a more  com  plicated  tu> 
ture,  being  involved  cither  in  pun,  or  me- 
taphor, or  sometimes  in  both  : 

’AtifitSm  wv^l  I*  artp  uXtbur*. 

I raw  a man,  who,  unprovoh'U  with  ire. 

Struck  brass  upon  another's  back  by  Are. 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  meant 
the  operation  of  cupping,  performed  in 
ancient  days  by  a machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  (he  princi- 
ples of  gjxxl  metaphor  and  good  writing, 
a perplexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident 
but  by  design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the 
being  able  to  resolve  it.  Hid. 

f 500.  Rulfs  drfrnded. 

Having  mentioned  Rules,  and  indeed 
this  whole  theory  having  been  little  mote 
than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark upoa  a common  opinion,  which 
steins  to  have  arisen  either  from  prejudice 
or  mistake. 

“ Do  not  rules,”  say  they,  “ cramp 
“ genius  ? Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  cer- 
“ tjiii  privileges  ?” 

*Tis  answered,  If  the  obeying  of  rules 
svere  to  induce  a tyranny  like  this ; to  de- 
fend I he  111  would  be  absurd,  and  against 
the  liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  it 
rules,  supposing  them  good,  like  good 
government,  take  assay  no  privileges. 
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They  do  no  more,  than  save  geuius  from 
error,  by  shewing  it,  that  a right  to  err  is 
no  privilege  at  all. 

'Tis  surely  no  privilege  to  violate  m 
grammar  the  rules  of  syntax;  in  poetry, 
those  of  metre  ; in  music,  those  of  harmo- 
ny; in  logic,  those  of  syllogism  ; in  paint- 
jug,  those  of  perspective;  in  dramatic 
poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

Harris. 

f 201 , The  flattering  Doctrine  that  Genius 
wilt  suffice,  fallacious. 

It  must  be  confessed,  ‘tis  a flattering 
doctrine,  to  tell  a young  beginner, -that  he 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  trust  his 
cnu  genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules,  as 
the  tyranny  of  pedants.  The  painful  toils 
of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are  eluded, 
lor  geniuses,  like  Milton’s  Harps,  (Par. 
Lost,  Bout  III.  v.  365,  366.)  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  ever  tuned.  ' 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is 
something  rate;  nor  can  he  who  possesses 
it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who,  though  they  want  genius,  think 
rules  worthy  tl.eir  attention,  if  they  can- 
not become  good  authors,  may  still  make 
tolerable  critics;  may  be  able  to  shew  the 
difference  between  the  creeping  and  the 
simple;  the  pert  and  the  pleasing;  the 
turgid  and  the  sublime;  in  short,  to  sharp- 
en. like  the  whetstone,  that  geuius  in 
others,  which  nature  in  her  frugality  has 
not  given  to  themselves.  Hid. 

|l  202.  Ao  Genius  ever  acted  without 
Rules. 

Indeed  I have  never  known,  during  a 
lift  of  many  years,  and  some  small  atten- 
tion paid  to  letters,  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  ha^i  been  ever  cratupt  by 
rules.  On  the  conlrary,  I have  seen  great 
geniusses,  miserably  err  by  transgressing 
them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers,  who 
lose  their  way,  only  svander  the  wider  on 
account  of  their  own  strength. 

And  yet  'lis  somewhat  singular  in  lite- 
rary compositions,  and  perhaps  more  so 
in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest  taste, 
long  before  rules  were  established  and  sys- 
tematized in  form.  This  we  arc  certain 
was  true  with  respect  to  Homer,  Sopho- 
<les,  Euripides,  and  other  Creeks.  In  mo- 
dern times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired S'.ukespeart ; for  who  can  believe 


that  Shakespeare  studied  rules,  or  was 
ever  versed  in  critical  systems?  Ibid. 

|)  203.  There  never  was  a time  when  Rules 
did  not  exist. 

A specious  objection  then  occurs.  “ If 
11  these  great  writers  were  so  excellent  be- 
“ fore  rules  were  established,  or  at  least 
“ were  known  to  them,  what  had  they 
“ to  direct  their  geuius,  when  rules  (to 
“ them  at  least)  did  not  exist?" 

To  this  question  ’tis  hoped  the  answer 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  should  we 
assert,  that  there  never  was  a time  when 
rules  did  not  exist ; that  they  always  made 
a part  of  that  immutable  truth,  the  natural 
object  of  every  penetrating  geuius;  and 
that  if,  at  that  early  Greek  period,  systems 
of  rules  were  not  established,  those  great 
and  sublime  authors  were  a rule  to  them- 
selves. They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have 
excelled,  not  by  art,  but  by  nature;  yet 
by  a nature  which  gave  birth  to  the  per- 
fection of  art. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect 
to  our  Shakespeare.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  strictly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  sound  and  an- 
cient criticism. 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  his 
characters  and  his  sentiment,  is  evident, 
hence,  that  in  explaining  these  rules,  we 
have  so  often  recurred  to  him  for  illustra- 
tions. 

Besides  quotations  already  alledged,  sve 
subjoin  the  following  as  to  character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  suit  are  so  igno- 
miniously  routed,  and  the  scuffle  is  by  I-'al- 
staff  so  humorously  exaggerated ; what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a narrative 
to  such  a character,  distinguished  for  his 
humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of  vera- 
city and  courage? 

The  sagacity  of  common  poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  suggested  so  good  a nar- 
rative, but  it  certainly  would  have  sug- 
gested something  of  the  kind,  and  'tis  in 
this  we  view  the  essence  of  dramatic  cha- 
racter, which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what 
any  one  svill  do  or  say,  from  what  he  has 
done  or  said  already. 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to 
say  manners)  to  sentiment,  we  have  al- 
ready given  instances,  and  yet  wc  shall 
still  give  another. 

When  Rosincrosse  and  Cuildenutem 
wail  upon  Hamlet,  he  offers  them  a re- 
corder 
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eorder  or  pipe,  and  desires  them  lo  play — 
they  reply,  they  cannut — He  repeats  Ins 
request—  they  answer,  they  have  never 
learnt — He  assuiex  them  nothing;  teas  su 
easy — they  still  decline — ’Til  then  he  tells 
them,  with  disdain,  “ There  it  much  mu- 
“ sic  in  this  little  organ  ; and  yet  you  can- 
“ not  make  it  speak — Do  you  think  I am 
“ easier  to  be  played  on  than  a pipe?" 
Hamlet,  Act  III. 

This  I call  an  elegaut  sample  of  senti- 
ment, taken  under  its  comprehensive  sense. 
But  we  stop  not  here — \Ve  consider  it  as 
a complete  instance  of  Socralic  reasoning, 
though  'us  probable  the  author  knew  no- 
thing how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain — Xenophon  makes  Socrates 
reason  as  follows  with  an  ambitious  youth, 
by  name  Euibydemus. 

“ ’Tis  strange  (says  he)  that  those  who 
“ desire  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  upon 
“ the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horse, 
“ should  not  .think  themselves  svorth  no- 
“ lice,  without  having  practised  under  the 
“ best  masters — while  there  are  those  who 
“ aspire  to  the  governing  of  a state,  andean 
“ think  themselves  completely  qualified, 
“ though  it  be  without  preparation  or  la- 
“ hour.”  Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  c.  ‘2.  s.  6. 

Aristotle's  Illustration  is  similiar,  in  his 
reasoning  against  men  chosen  by  lot  for 
magistrates.  “ 'Tis  fsays  he)  as  if  wrest- 
lers were  to  he  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
those  that  ate  able  to  svreslle ; or,  as  if 
from  among  sailors  we  were  to  chuse  a pi- 
lot by  lot,  and  that  the  man  so  elected  was 
to  navigate,  awl  not  the  man  who  knew 
the  business.”  Rhetor.  L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  hi. 
Edit.  Svlb. 

Nothing  can  he  more  ingenious  than 
this  mode  of  reasoning.  The  premises  are 
obvious  aud  undeniable ; the  conclusion 
cogent  and  >c!  unexpected.  It  is  a spe- 
cies of  that  argumentation,  called  in  dia- 
lectic Ztay%;'r.  or  induction. 

Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as above  quot- 
ed i calls  such  reasonings  ri  ItqaTui,  the 
Socralics;  in  the  beginning  of  bis  Poetics, 
lie  calls  them  the  XsocaTixsi  Aayu,  the 
Socralic  discourses;  and  Horace,  in  his 
Ait  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  Socralic* 
chan*.  Harris.  _ 

f -01.  '/ hr  Connection  betwten  Jtult;  and 
Gtnius. 

If  truth  be  always  tlte  same,  no  wohder 
,(  iuses  should  coincide,  and  that  loo  in 
P'-jhmophy,  as  well  as  in  criticism. 


We  venture  to  add,  returuiug  to  rules, 
that  if  there  be  any  things  in  Shakespeare 
objectionable  {and  who  is  hard)  enough  to 
deny  it  ?)  the  very  objectious,  as  well  as 
the  beauties,  arc  to  be  tried  hr  '.he  same 
rules ; as  the  lame  plummet  alike  shews 
both  svhat  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
in  it;  the  same  rules  alike  prove  both 
wliat  is  crooked  and  svhat  is  straight. 

Wc  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though 
prior  to  systems,  were  prior  also  to  rules, 
because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a part  cl 
that  immutable  truth,  svhich  is  etertul 
and  every  where.  Aristotle,  we  know,  aid 
not  form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des ; 'twas  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this  surely  should  teach  ustupay 
attention  to  rules,  in  as  much  as  they  and 
genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
’tis genius  which  discovers  rules ; and  dim 
rules  which  govern  genius. 

‘Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  every  work  of  art  justly 
merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  |Krfecl,  as,  by  human  power,  it 
can  be  made. 

f 205.  ItV  ought  not  la  be  control  mik 
knowing  what  we  tike , but  what  is  nail) 
worth  liking. 

'Tis  not  however  improbable,  that  some 
intrepid  spirit  may  demand  again,  What 
avail  these  subtleties1 — Without  so  much 
trouble,  I can  be  full  enough  please*'— I 
know  wliat  1 like. — We  answer,  and  so 
docs  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcase.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing  what  we  like,  but  in  knowing  how  to 
like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.  Till  these 
ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durlev 
before  Milton ; a smoking  boor  of  Hmb- 
skirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  a id 
then  what  is  worth  liking ; the  first  of 
these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disqui- 
sition, has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn 
through  the  course  of  these  inquiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our  lik- 
ing, this  is  best  known  by  studying  the 
best  authors,  beginning  from  t be  Creeks; 
then  passing  to  the  Latins;  nor  on  any 
account  excluding  those  who  have  excel- 
led among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  if,  svhile  wc  pursue  some  au- 
thor of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we  don't 
instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheart- 
ened— let  ns  even  feign  a relish,  till  we 
. find 
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find  a relish  come.  A monel  perhaps 
pleases  as — lei  us  cherish  it— Another 
morsel  strikes  us — let  us  cherish  this  aLo. 
— Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  perse- 
vere, till  sve  find  \ve  can  relish,  not  mor- 
sels, but  wholes:  and  feel,  that  what  be- 
gan in  fiction  terminates  in  reality.  The 
film  being  in  this  manner  removed,  sve 
shall  discover  beauties  which  sve  never 
itnaxined;  and  contemn  for  puerilities, 
what  sve  once  foolishly  admired. 

One  thing  however  iu  this  process  is  in- 
dispensably required:  we  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  expect  that  fine  things  should  de- 
scend to  us:  our  taste,  if  possible,  must 
be  made  to  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work;  there 
is  pleasure  in  the  success,  and  praise  even 
in  the  attempt. 

This  speculation  applies  not  to  literature 
only : it  applies  to  music,  to  painting,  and, 
as;ber  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
ans.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endea- 
vour to  investigate  what  is  best,  and  there 
(if  I may  expiess  myself  J fix  our  abode. 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensi- 
bly becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that 
,n  this  alone  it  can  acquiesce  with  content, 
h happens  indeed  here,  as  in  a subject  far 
tooie  important,  I mean  in  a moral  and 
a vittuous  conduct ; if  we  chuse  the  best 
life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant. 

Harris. 

( ‘.'06.  Character  of  the  English,  the 
Oriental,  the  Latin,  and  Me  Greek 
languages. 

We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  re- 
markable borrowers,  as  our  multiform  lan- 
guage may  sullicicntly  shew.  Our  terms 
in  poliie  literature  prove,  that  this>came 
from  Greece ; our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy ; our 
phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt 
these  from  the  Trench ; and  our  phrases  in 
navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Flemings  and  Low  Dutch.  These  many 
and  very  dilfercnl  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  tlie  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  iu 
tcgularity  and  analogy.  Yet  we  have  this 
advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that 
what  wc  want  in  elegance,  sve  gain  in  co- 
piousness, in  which  last  respect  fesv  lan- 
guages will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

he*  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  East.  The  Eastern  vvotld, 
boat  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all 


times  the  seat  of  enormous  monarchy*  on 
its  natives  fair  liberty  never  shed  its  ge- 
nial influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  dis- 
cords arose  among  them,  (and  arise  there 
did  innumerable)  tlie  contest  ss-as  never 
about  the  form  of  their  government  (lor 
this  was  an  object  of  which  the  combatants 
had  no  conception:)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of,  "who  should  be  their  mas- 
ter: whether  a Cyrus  or  an  Artaxerxes,  a 
Mahomet  or  a Musiapha. 

Such  vs-as  their  condition;  and  what 
Was  the  consequence? — Their  ideas  be- 
came consonant  to  tlicr  servile  stale,  and 
their  words  became  consonant  to  their  ser- 
vile ideas.  The  great  distinction  for  ever 
in  their  sight,  vvjsthai  oily  ram  and  slave; 
the  most  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and 
the  most  susceptible  of  pomp  and  empty 
exaggeralion.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings 
as  gods ; and  of  tlicmsekes  as  tlie  meanest 
and  most  abject  reptiles.  Nothing  was  ei- 
ther great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every 
sentiment  was  heightened  by  incredible 
hyperbole.  Thus,  though  they  sometimes 
ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent,!, 
they  as  frequently  degenerated  into  the 
tumid  and  bombast.  The  Creeks  too  of 
Asia  became  infected  by  liieir  neighbours 
who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  their  masters ; and  Irene.- 
ihat  luxuriance  uf  the  Asiatic  style,  un- 
known to  the  chaste  eloquence  and  purity 
of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  for- 
bear to  speak  now,  as  we  shall  speak  ol 
them  more  fully,  -svhen  sve  have  first 
considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the 
Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans  ? — A nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign, 
some  domestic,  which  for  seven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrossed  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  their  language  became, 
like  their  ideas, copious  in  all  termscxprci- 
sive  of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popu- 
lar eloquence.  But  what  was  their  phi- 
losophy ? — As  a nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence 

* For  the  Barbarians,  by  being  more  slavish 
in  their  manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  those  of 
Aria  than  those  of  Europe,  submit  to  despotic 

Sovcrnmeiit  without  murmuring  of  discontent, 
irist.  1‘olit.  III.  4. 

t The  Hunt  sublime  of  the  East  may  he  found 
in  the  scriptures,  of  vrhieh  perhaps  the  principal 
cause  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  subjrrt 
there  treated  ; the  creation  of  Ihc  universe,  the 
dupeosutions  of  div  ine  Providence,  kt. 
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(he  unfitness  of  their  language  to  this  sub- 
ject; a defect  which  even  Ciccio  is  com- 
pelled to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes 
appear,  when  he  writes  philosophy  him- 
self, from  the  number  ol  terms  which  he  is 
obliged  to  invent*.  Virgil  seems  to  have 
judged  the  most  truly  of  his  countrymen, 
when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the 

• See  Cic.  dc  Fin*  I.  C.  1,  tf  S.  III.  C.  1,  ?,  4, 
Ice.  but  in  particular  Ttuc.  Dbp.  1,3,  where  be 
“ Philusophia  juruit  u^qne  ai  ha  nr  trtvtcm, 
nee  ullum  h i bun  lumen  htcrarum  Lai  inarum: 
uuc  illusiranda  & excitanda  nobis  e»t ; ut  si, ' tic, 
ee  also  Tusc.  Disp.  IV.  3.  and  At  ad.  I,  2.  where 
it  appears,  that  until  Cicero  applied  himself  to 
the  wrilinguf  philosophy,  the  Romans  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except  some  mean 
performances  of  Amathnius  the  l-'picurean,  and 
others  of  the  same  sect.  How  far  the  Remans 
w*  re  indebted  to  Ciceio  for  philosophy,  and 
with  what  industry,  as  well  as  eloquence,  lie  cul- 
tivated the  subject,  may  be  seen  not  only  from 
the  titles  of  those  works  that  are  now  lost,  but 
much  more  from  the  very  noble  ones  stitt  fortu- 
nate !>  preserved. 

The  Kpicurcan  poet  Lucretius,  who  flourished 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by  his  silence  to 
have  overlooked  the  Latin  writers  of  ha  own 
sect ; deriving  all  his  philosophy,  as  well  as 
Cicero,  from  Grecian  sources;  and,  like  him, 
acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  writing  philoso- 
phy in  Latin,  both  from  the  poverty  of  the 
longue,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject. 

Neeme  aftimi  fallit,Gruoramohocnra  reperta 

Difficile  inlustrare  Latinb  versibut  ease, 

(Mu  I ta  no  vis  rebus  pracscrtim  quum  sit  agen- 
dum,) 

Propter  egestatem  lingua?  etrentm  no\  if  at  cm : 

Swl  tna  me  virtue  tamen,  et  sperata  voluptas 

Soavia  amidtia*  qtiemvts  perterre  laboretn 

Suadct Locr.  I.  237. 

In  the  same  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous 
works,  wrote  some  in  the  way  of  philoiwmhy  ; tu 
did  the  patriot  llnitus  a treatise  concerning  vir- 
tne,  much  applauded  by  Cicero ; bnt  these  works 
are  now  lost. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned,  came 
Horace,  some  of  whose  satires  and  epistles  may 
be  justly  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  Latin  philosophy,  whether  we  consider  the 
pnrity  of  their  style,  or  the  great  address  with 
which  they  treat  the  subject. 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  interval 
as  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  \ ero, 
came  the  satirist  Perrins,  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  the  stoic  Comutiu ; to  whose  precepts,  as  he 
did  honour  by  his  virtuous  life,  so  hb  works, 
thOuuh  small,  shew  an  early  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  inorals.  Of  him  it  may  he  said,  that 
be  is  almost  the  single  difficult  writer  anion*  the 
Latin  classics,  whose  meaning  las  sufficient 
merit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  labour  through 
his  obscurities. 

In  the  saute  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period 
lived  also  Seneca;  whose  character,  hoth  as  a 
man  and  a writer,  is  discussed  with  great  accu- 
racy by  the  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics, 

to  whom  wc  refer. 


more  elegant  arts,  be  concludes  at  last 
with  his  usual  majesty . 

To  regcre  imperio  popnlcs,  Romans,  memento, 
(He  tihi  ernat  arte*) pacbque  unponerc  mortis, 
Parccre  subjtctis,  et  debelUre  superbo*. 

From  considering  the  Romans,  let  us 
pass  to  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  com- 
monwealths, while  they  maintained  then 

Under  a milder  dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Anlouinc*.  lived  Anlns  Grllius,  or  (as  leiat 
call  him)  AgHli-.is,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the 
miscellaneous  way,  wolf  fkUled  »t»  criticism  and 
antiquity;  who,  though  he  can  hardly  be  eDtJt«cd 
to  tlie  name  of  a philosopher,  yet  deserve*  not 
to  pus*  umncutioticd  here,  from  the  curious  frag* 
menu  of  philosophy  interspersed  in  bit  works. 

With  Aulus  Geilius  we  range  Mucrobiiu,  nor 
bemuse  a con  tempo  nary  t for  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  under  lionorius  and  Theodosia*)  but  from 
his  near  resemblance,  in  the  character  of  a writer. 
Hb  works,  like  the  other's,  arc  mbecHaneoio . 
filled  with  mythology  and  ancient  literature, some 
philosophy  being  intermixed.  Hi*  CommecUrt 
upon  the  .Homniuin  Scioioms  of  Cicero  may  be 
considered  a*  wholly  of  the  pbilonopbical  kind. 

In  the  same  age  with  Aldus  Geilius,  Houndad 
Apnletus  of  Madura  in  Africa,  a Platonic  writ* r, 
whose  matter  in  general  far  exceeds  hb  perplex^ 
and  affected  style,  too  conformable  to  the  fish* 
rhetoric  of  the  age  when  he  lived 

Of  the  same  country,  but  of  a later  age,  and  a 
harsher  style,  was  Marininas  Cape  11a,  if  indeed 
he  deserve  not  the  name  rather  of  a pbihdofhi. 
than  of  a philosopher. 

After  Capella  we  may  rank  Chalcidins  Uie  I’b- 
tonic,  though  both  his  age,  anil  Country,  and 
religion,  arc  doubtful,  llis  manner  of  writiag 
b rattier  more  agreeable  than  that  of  tbr  l*o 
preceding,  nor  doe*  he  appear  to  be  their  infe- 
rior in  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  lib  work 
being  a laudable  commentary  upon  the  Tiuxru* 
of  Plato. 

The  last  Latin  philosopher  wa*  Boethius,  wl* 
was  descended  from  some  of  the  noblot  of  the 
Roman  fun i ties,  and  was  consul  in  the  beginni*% 
of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  many  philoso- 
phical works,  the  greater  part  ill  the  logical  way. 
But  hb  ethic  piece,  44  On  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  "and  which  b partly  prose  and  partly 
verse,  deserve*  great  encomiums  both  for  the 
matter  and  for  the  style;  in  which  last  he  ap- 
proaches the  pnrity  of  a far  better  age  than  k» 
own,  and  b in  ail  respects  preferable  to  those 
crabbed  Africans  already  mentioned.  By  com- 
mand of  Thoodorie,  king  of  the  Gotta,  it  was 
the  hard  fate  of  lira  worthy  man  to  suffer  deal* , 
with  whom  tlie  Laliu  tougne,  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  Roman  dignity,  may  be  said  to  li**c 
sunk  in  the  western  world. 

There  were  other  Romans,  who  left  phile**- 
phirui  writings ; such  a*  Mufonins  Rufus,  at  d 
the  two  emperors,  Marcus  Anton'nus  and  Juliju; 
bnt  » these  preferred  the  use  of  the  Greek 
tioguo  to  their  own,  they  can  hardly  be  con 
side  red  among  the  number  of  Latin  writers. 

And  »o  much  (by  way  of  sketch)  for  the  Latia 
authors  of  pliikn>ujiliy , a small  number  for  »* 
vast  an  empire,  it  we  consider  them  as  all  thr 
product  of  near  six  successive  centuries. 

libcrff, 
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liberty,  were  the  mo?t  heroic  confederacy 
that  ever  existed.  They  were  the  politest, 
the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  In 
the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a cen- 
tury they  became  such  statesmen,  war- 
riors, orators,  historiaus, physicians,  poets, 
critics,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and 
(last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  golden  pe- 
riod, as  a providential  event  in  honour  of 
human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection, 
llie  species  ufglit  ascend.* 

Now  the  language  of  these  Creeks  was 
truly  like  themselves ; it  was  conformable 
to  their  transcendant  and  universal  genius. 
Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  followed 
of  course,  and  those  exquisiteiti  every  kind, 
as  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  And 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a subject 
to  be  found  which  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  expressed  in  Creek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the 
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humour  of  an  Aristophanes ; for  the  ac- 
tive elegance  of  a Philemon  or  Menander; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a Mimnerniut  or 
Sappho  for  the  rural  lays  of  a Theocritus 
or  Biou;  and  for  the  sublime  concept  ions 
of  a Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  same  in 
prose.  Here  Isocrates  was  enabled  to  dis- 
play his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of  periods 
and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  diction.  Here 
Demosthenes  found  materials  for  that  ner- 
vous composition,  that  manly  force  of  un- 
affected eloquence,  which  rushed  like  a 
torrent,  too  impetuous  to  be  withstood. 

Who  were  iftore  different  in  exhibiting 
their  philosophy,  than  Xenophon,  Plato, 
and  his  disciple  Aristotle?  Different,  I 
say,  in  their  character  of  composition;  for 
as  to  their  philosophy  itself,  it  w as  in  re- 
ality the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic, 
and  orderly ; subtle  in  thought ; sparing  in 
ornament;  with  little  address  to  the  pas- 
sions or  imagination;  but  exhibiting  the 


• If  sve  except  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Lyric 
|«»,  sve  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  before  the 
expedition  of  X erxes.  After  that  monarch  I tad 
brio  defeated,  and  the  dread  of  the  Persian  power 
was  at  ao  end,  the  cfiutgence  of  Grecian  genius 
(if  I ran  use  the  expression)  broke  fortti,  and 
shooe  nil  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
aftir  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose  again. 
This  is  that  golden  period,  spoken  of  above.  1 do 
not  mean  that  Greece  had  not  many  writers  of 
great  merit  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  espe- 
cially of  Ihc  philosophic  kind ; but  the  great,  the 
sinking,  the  sublime  (ceil  il  ns  yon  please)  at- 
tuned at  that  time  to  a height,  to  which  it  never 
could  ascend  in  any  after  age. 

The  same  hind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of 
Home.  When  the  Punic  wart  were  ended,  and 
Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival  was  no  more,  then, 
as  Horace  informs  ns,  they  began  to  cultivate  the 
politer  arts.  It  was  sops  after  their  great  orators, 
and  historians,  and  poets  arose,  and  Rome,  tike 
Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which  lasted  to 
the  death  of  Oetavins  dinar. 

I call  these  two  periods,  from  the  two  greatest 
geniuses  that  flourished  in  each,  one  the  socratic 
period,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  still  fcrlher  analogies  subsisting  be- 
tweenthem.  Neither  period  commenced,  as  long 
as  solicitude  for  the  common  welfare  engaged 
tarn's  attentions,  and  such  wars  impended  as 
threatened  their  destruction  by  foreigners  and 
barbarians.  Bat  when  once  these  (ears  were  oyer, 
a general  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-preservu- 
tian,  they  began  to  cultivate  those  of  cleg  anccnod 
pleasure.  Now,  as  these  naturally  produced  a 
kind  of  wanton  insolence,  not  unlike  the  vicious 
temper  of  high  fed  animals  ; so  by  this  the  bands 
of  anion  were  insensibly  dissolved.  Hence  then 
among  the  Greeks,  that  fktal  Peloponnesian  war 
which,  together  with  other  wars,  its  immediate 
ewweqacoce,  broke  the  confederacy  of  their  com- 
monsrtaHhs,  wasted  (lieu  strength ; made  them 


jealous  of  each  other;  and  thus  paved  a way 
for  tlie  contemptible  kingdom  of  Macedun  to  en- 
slave them  all,  and  ascend  in  a few  years  to  uni- 
versal monarchy. 

Alike  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed  discord  a- 
mong  the  Homans ; raised  those  unhappy  contests 
between  the  senate  and  the  Gracchi ; between 
by  1U and  Marius;  between  Pompey  and  Cwsar; 
till  at  length,  after  the  last  struggle  for  liberty  by 
those  brave  patriots,  Bratus  ana  Cassius  at  Phi- 
lippi, and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Antony  at 
Actium,  the  Romans  became  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  a fellow  cltiaen. 

It  mast  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after  Alex- 
ander and  Octavius  had  established  their  monar- 
chies, there  were  many  bright  geniuses,  who 
were  eminent  under  their  government.  Aristotle 
maintained  a friendship  and  epistolary  correspon- 
dence w ith  Alexander.  In  the  time  of  the  same 
monarch  lived  Theophrastus,  and  the  cynic  Dio- 
genes. Then  alto  Demosthenes  and  Aichinet 
spoke  their  two  celebrated  orations.  So  likewise, 
in  the  time  of  Oetavins,  Virgil  wrote  his  £neid, 
and  with  Horace,  Variux,  and  many  other  fine 
writers,  partook  of  Ilia  protection  and  royal  mu- 
nificence. But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  men  were  bred  and  educated  iu  the  princi- 
ples of  a free  government.  It  was  hence  they  de- 
rived that  high  and  manly  spirit  which  made  them 
the  admiration  of  after  ages.  The  successors  and 
forms  of  government  left  by  Alexander  and  Octa- 
vius, soon  st  opt  the  growth  of  any  tiling  farther  in 
the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noble  saying  ol  Lunginas. 
G{(4,al  vi  ysf  Iswve  tw  ip.irwxTa  ru * 
piyuAoS^ror  li  EAET0EPIA,  a)  itnVrieaic 
aj  sus  i.wS.r.  tI  w{o9ttfx<>  rer  veeir  oXXsXa;, 
a)  reC  '«{!  T»  wewTiia  ^iksTiyxisK. 

•*  It  is  liberty  that  is  formed  to  nurse  Ihe  senti- 
ments of  great  geniuses ; to  inspire  them  with 
bope  ; to  push  forward  Hie  propensity  of  contest 
one  with  another,  suit  the  generous emulal ion  of 
being  the  first  in  rank."  De  SubL  Sock  44. 

whole 
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whole  with  such  a pregnant  brevity,  that 
. in  every  sentence  we  seem  to  read  a page. 
How  exquisitely  is  this  all  perturmed  in 
Creek  l.et  those,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  language,  sa- 
tisfy themselves,  either  by  attempting  to 
translate  hitn,  or  by  gierusiug  his  transla- 
tions already  made  by  men  of  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xe- 
nophon or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method 
and  strict  order  appears.  The  formal  and 
dirlactir  is  wholly  dropt.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  professing  to  be 
teachers  ; a train  of  dialogue  and  truly  po- 
lite address,  in  which,  as  in  a mirror,  we 
behold  human  lifeadorned  in  all  its  colours 
of  sentiment  and  manners. 

And  yet  though  these  differ  in  thisman- 
ner  from  the  Stagyrite,  how  different  are 
they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other'. 
—Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majestic; 
intermixing  at  times  the  facetious  and  sa- 
tiric; enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient 
times.  Xenophon,  the  pattern  of  perfect 
simplicity ; every  where  smooth,  harmo- 
nious, and  pure;  declining  the  figurative, 
the  marvellous,  and  the  mystic;  ascending 
but  rarely  iuto  the  sublime ; nor  then  so 
much  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style  as  to 
the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  sentiment  it- 
self. 

The  language,  in  the  mean  time  in 
which  he  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to 
suit  so  accurately  with  the  style  of  both, 
that  when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we 
cannot  help  thiuking,  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other 
manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Creek  tongue,  from  its 
propriety  and  universality,  made  for  all 
that  is  great  and  ail  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  subject  aud  under  estry  form  of 
writing : 

Gr»ii»  ingeoium,  lireiis  ilniil  ore  rotumlo 

Miim  lm|ui. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst 
us,  who  either  svrite  or  read  with  a view 
to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid, 
we  leave  them,  like  slaves,  to  their  des- 
tined drudgery)  it  were  tobc  wished,  I say, 
that  the  liberal  (if  they  have  a relish  for 
letters}  would  inspect  the  finished  models 
of  Crecian  literature ; that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours,  which  they  cannot  re- 
wal,  upon  the  meaner  productions  of  the 


French  anti  English  press;  upon  that  fun- 
gous growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets 
where  it  is  to  he  feared,  they  rarely  land 
any  rational  pleasure,  aud  moic  rarely  still 
any  solid  improvement. 

To  be  completely  skilled  in  ancient 
learning  is  by  no  means  a work  of  such 
insuperable  pains.  The  very  progresi  it- 
self is  attended  with  delight,  aud  resemble) 
a journey  through  sonic  pleasant  country 
where  every  mile  we  advance,  new  chirmi 
arise.  It  is  certaiuly  as  caiy  to  he  a scho- 
lar, as  a gamester,  or  many  other  charac- 
ters equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same 
application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit, 
will  lit  us  for  one  as  completely  as  for  tU 
other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  wtk 
an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men, 
and  not  hooks,  sve  must  study  to  become 
knowing;  this  1 have  always  remade*), 
from  repeated  exjierience,  to  be  the  com- 
mon consolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a fe* 
bright  examples,  whose  transcendent  abi- 
lities, without  the  common  helps,  has' 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and 
important  ends,  llut  alas! 

Deripit  exemplar  vitiis  nnitabile— 

In  truth,  each  man’s  understanding 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a compmut 
of  natural  capacity,  and  of  superiod  - - 
habit.  Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be 
necessarily  those  who  possess  the  best  opa- 
cities, cultivated  tvith  the  best  habni. 
Hence  also  moderate  capacities,  "hen 
adorned  with  valuable  science,  will  far 
transcend  others  tlie  most  acute  by  nature, 
when  either  neglected,  or  applied  tolo<r 
and  base  purposes.  And  thus,  forthebo- 
nour  of  culture  and  good  learning,  they 
are  able  to  render  a man,  if  he  will  take 
the  pains,  intrinsically  more  excellent  thau 
his  natural  superiors.  ' Harris. 

f)  207.  Hist ory  of  Ou  Limits  and  IrStta 
o]  tht  Middle  eigt. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Roma5 
empire  grew  enormous,  and  there  were 
two  imperial  cities,  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, then  that  happened  which  war  na- 
tural ; out  of  one  empire  it  became  i»ut 
distinguished  by  the  different  names  of 
Western,  and  the  Eastern. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  Si' 
early  as  in  tht  filth  century,  Rome,  wi- 
the mistress  of  nalious,  bchcUl  berscli 
the  feet  of  a Gothic  sovereign.  The  E»>' 
ern  empire  lasted  many  centune) 
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longer,  and,  though  often  impaired  by 
external  enemies,  and  weakened  as  often 
by  internal  factions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendor,  resembling, 
in  the  language  of  Virgil,  some  fair  but 
faded  Bower  : 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adlmc,  nccilum,  son  forma 

recessit  Vino, 

At  length,  after  various  plunges  and 
various  escapes,  it  svas  totally  annihilated 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  victorious 
arras  of  Mahoinct  the  Great. 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  these 
two  empires  (the  Western  or  Latin  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Crccian  in 
tbe  fifteenth)  making  a space  of  near  a 
thousand  years,  constitutes  what  we  call 
the  Middle  Age. 

Dominion  passed  during  this  interval 
into  the  hands  of  rude,  illiterate  men: 
men  who  conquered  more  by  multitude 
than  by  military  skill;  and  who,  having 
littlt  or  no  taste  either  for  sciences  or  arts, 
naturally  despised  those  tilings  from  ivhicla 
they  had  reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  Monkery  and  Le- 
gends; of  Leonine  verses,  (that  is,  of  bad 
Latin  put  into  rhinie;)  of  projects,  to  de- 
cide truth  by  ploughshares  and  balloons ; 
of  crusades,  to  conquer  infidels,  and  ex- 
tirpate heretics;  of  princes  deposed,  not  as 
Croesus  was  by  Cyrus,  but  ouc  w ho  had 
no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even  wear  a 
word. 

Different  portions  ol  this  age  have  been 
distinguished  bydifferent descriptions:  such 
as  Szculum,  Monotheleticuni,  S.eculmn 
Eiconoelasticum,  Smculum  Obscurutu, 
S«culum  Ferrcum,  Saeculutn  Hildibran- 
diuum,  See. ; strange  names  it  must  be 
contest,  some  more  obvious,  others  less 
»,  yet  none  tending  to  furnish  us  with 
any  high  or  promising  ideas. 

And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the 
Honour  of  humanity  and  of  its  great  and 
divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
wme  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  alt  times 
visible,  through  the  whole  of  this  dark  and 
dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  look 
lor  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  limes. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when 
arts  and  sciences  were  thus  obscured,  may 
he  said  to  have  happily  maintained  the 
continuity  of  knowledge;  to  have  been  (if 
I may  use  the  expression)  like  the  twilight 
of  a summer’s  night;  that  auspicious  gleam 
octwetn  the  silting  and  the  rising  sun, 
which,  though  it  cautiot  retain  the  lustre 
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of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  from 
the  totality  of  darkness.  Harris. 

0 208.  An  Account  of  the  Destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library. 

“ When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
“ Mahometans,  Amn»,  their  commander, 

“ found  there  Philopomis,  whose  conver- 
“ sal  ion  highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was 
“ a loveT  of  letters,  and  Philopomu  a 
“ learned  man.  On  a certain  day  Fliilo- 
“ ponus  said  to  him : ‘ You  have  visited 
“ all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses 
“ in  Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up 
“ things  of  every  sort  that  are  found  there. 

“ As  to  those  things  that  may  lie  useful  to 
“ you,  I presume  to  say  nothing;  but  as 
“ to  things  of  no  service  to  you,  some  of 
“ them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to 
“ me.’  Amrus  said  to  him:  ‘And  what 
11  is  it  you  want?’  ‘The  philosophical 
“ books  (replied  he)  preserved  in  the  royal 
“ libraries.'  ‘ This  (said  Amrus)  is  a re- 
“ quest  upon  which  I cannot  decide.  You 
“ desire  a thing  where  I can  issue  no  or- 
“ ders  till  I have  leave  from  Omar,  the 
M commander  of  the  faithful.’— Letters 
" were  accordingly  written  to  Omar,  in* 

“ forming  him  of  what  Philopomis  had 
“ said ; and  an  answer  svas  returned  by 
“ Omar,  to  the  following  purport : 4 As 
“ to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made 
“ mention,  if  there  be  contained  in  them 
“ what  accords  with  the  book  of  Cod 
“ (meaning  the  Alcoran)  there  is  without 
" them,  in  the  hook  of  God,  all  that  is 
“ sufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
“ them  repugnant  to  that  book,  we  in  no 
“ respect  want  them.  Order  them  there- 
“ fore  to  be  all  destroyed.’  Amrus  upon 
“ this  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed  through 
“ the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
“ burnt  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After 
“ this  manner,  in  the  space  of  six  months, 

“ they  were  all  consumed." 

The  historian,  laving  related  the  story, 
adds  from  his  own  feelings,  “ Hear  what 
“ was  done,  and  wonder!” 

Thus  ended  this  noble  library:  and  thus 
began,  if  it  did  not  begin  sooner,  the  age 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Ibiil. 

f)  209.  A short  Historical  Account  of 
Antes*,  from  the  Time  of  her  I’ta- 
si  as  Triumphs  to  that  of  her  browning, 
subject  to  the  Tuans.  — SlelJi,  dining 
this  long  Interval , of  her  Fbliticul  and 
Literal y State  ; of  hti  mtnsoflicis  ; of 
her  Cym  nasia  ;of  her  good  and  lad  Ini  - 

tune, 
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tune,  'be.  be. — Manners  of  the  present 

Inhabitants. — (litres  and  honey. 

When  the  A thenians  had  delivered  (hem- 
selves  from  (he  tyranny  of  Pisistralus,  and 
af:tr  this  had  defeated  die  vast  efforts  or 
the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  succes- 
sive invaders,  Darius  and  Xerxes,  they 
may  be  considered  as  at  the  summit  or 
their  national  glory.  For  more  than 
hair  a century  afterwards  they  main- 
tained, without  controul,  the  sovereignty 
o!  Greece*. 

As  their  taste  was  naturally  good,  arts 
or  every  kind  soon  rose  among  them,  and 
flourished.  Valour  had  given  (hem  re- 
putation; reputation  gave  them  an  ascend- 
ant ; and  that  ascendant  produced  a secu- 
rity, which  left  their  miuds  at  ease,  and 
gave  them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing 
liberal  or  elegant. 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the 
city  with  temples,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiftd  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect; 
who,  when  he  had  erected  edifices,  adorned 
them  himself,  and  added  statues  and  basso- 
relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
It  was  then  than  Polygnotus  and  Myro 
painted ; that  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
wrote;  and,  not  long  after,  tlut  they  saw 
die  divine  Socrates. 

Human  affairs  are  by  nature  prone  to 
change;  and  states,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  bom  to  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion insensibly  fomented  wars;  and  success 
in  these  wars,  as  in  others,  was  often  vari- 
ous. The  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  first  impaired  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians; after  that,  it  was  again  humiliated, 
under  Epatninondas,  by  the  Thebans; 
and,  last  of  all,  it  was  wholly  crushed  by 
the  Macedonian  Philip. 

But  though  their  political  sovereignty 
was  lost,  yet,  Happily  for  mankind,  their 
lore  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink 
along  with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of 
empire,  flourished  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
the  disciples  of  Socrates ; and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called 
the  Old  Academy. 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato's  disciple,  may 
be  said  not  to  have  inveuted  a new  philo- 
sophy, but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
sublime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  mas- 

•  For  tliese  bistorieal  forts,  consult  the  ancient 
•ml  modem  authors  of  Grecian  history. 


ter  with  method,  order,  and  i stricter 
mode  of  reasoning. 

Zeno,  who  wav  himself  also  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Platonism,  only  differed 
from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate  of 
things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically 
good  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinsically  bad 
but  vice,  and  considering  all  other  things 
to  he  in  themselves  indifferent. 

He  too.  and  Aristotle,  accura  ely  culti- 
vated logic,  but  indifferent  ways:  for  Ari- 
stotle chiefly  dwell  upon  the  simple  syllo- 
gism; Zeno  it [>oii  that  which  is  ikr.std 
out  of  it,  the  com|iound  or  hypothetic. 
Both  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophy  i, 
cultivated  rlietoric  along  with  logic;  hold, 
ing  a knowledge  in  both  to  be  requisite 
for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mauliod 
with  all  the  efficacy  of  persuasion.  Z too 
elegantly  illustrated  the  force  of  these  two 
powers  by  a sirailie,  taken  from  the  hand; 
the  close  posver  of  logic  he  compared  to 
the  fist,  orhandcomprest;  thediffusepotrer 
of  logic,  to  the  palm,  or  hand  open. 

I shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  (he 
New  Academy,  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  New  Academy,  so  called  from  the 
Old  Academy  (the  name  given  to  the 
school  of  Plato]  ss-as  founded  by  Anxsili', 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneadcs.  From 
a mistaken  imitation  of  the  great  parent  of 
philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  be 
appears  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato)  because 
Socrates  doubted  some  things,  therefore 
Arcesilas  and  Cameades  doubted  all. 

Epicurusdresvfrom  another  source;  De- 
mocritus had  taught  him  atoms  and  a voui. 
By  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  be 
fancied  he  could  form  a world,  while  by 
a feigned  veneration  he  complimented 
away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their 
providential  care,  lest  the  trouble  of  n 
should  impair  their  uninterrupted  state  of 
bliss.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though 
not  for  the  sake  ol  virtue,  but  pleasure; 
pleasure,  according  to  him,  being  our  chief 
and  sovereign  good.  It  must  lie  coldest, 
however,  that  (hough  his  principles  were 
erroneous,  and  even  bad,  never  was  a rain 
more  temperate  and  humane ; never  was 
a man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or 
more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  affec- 
tionate esteem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliatscr 
between  philosophy  and  rhetorick.  Ibis 
cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetorick 
be  the  art  by  which  men  art  persuaded, 
and  if  men  cannot  be  persuaded  svithwt  • 
know  ledge  of  human  nature  i for  w lut 
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but  philosophy  can  procure  us  this  know- 
ledge? 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek 
philosophers  not  only  taught  (as  »ve  hinted 
before)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rlte- 
toric.  They  had  a farther  inducement, 
and  that  was  the  imtinsic  beamy  of  their 
language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among 
the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  hare 
been  ashamed  to  have  delivered  philoso- 
phy, as  it  has  been  loo  often  delivered 
since,  in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the 
common  dialect  of  the  mere  vulgar. 

The  saute  love  of  elegance,  which  made 
thrtn  attend  to  their  style,  made  them  at- 
tend even  to  the  places  where  their  pltilo- 
Sophy  was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a place 
shaded  with  groves ; on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  llissus ; and  which,  as  it  once  bc- 
tanged  to  a person  called  Acaderaus,  was 
called  after  his  name,  the  Academy.  Ari- 
stutle  chose  another  spot  of  a similar  cha- 
racter, where  there  were  trees  and  shade; 
a spot  called  the  Lycxum.  Zeno  taught 
in  a portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished 
bum  other  buildings  or  that  sort  (of  which 
the  Athenians  had  many)  by  the  name  of 
•lie  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being 
decorated  with  various  paintings  of  Polyg- 
n uus  and  Myro,  two  capital  masters  of 
that  transcendent  period.  Epicurus  ad- 
dressed his  hearers  in  those  well-known 
gardens  called,  after  his  own  name,  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  these  places  gave  names  to  the 
doctrines  which  were  taught  there.  Pla- 
to's philosophy  took  its  name  of  Acade- 
mic, from  the  Academy;  that  of  Zeno 
was  called  the  Stoic,  from  a Greek  word 
signifying  a portico. 

The  system  indeed  of  Aristotle  was  not 
denominated  from  the  place,  but  was  call- 
ed Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which 
be  taught  ; from  his  walking  about  at  the 
•uni when  he  disserted.  The  term  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  shade,  water,  and  pleasant 
fullts,  seem  above  all  things  to  favour  that 
'serose  the  best  suited  to  contemplation,  1 
mean  gentle  walking  without  inducing  fa- 
*'(ue.  The  many  agreeable  walks  in  and 
about  Oxford  may  teach  ray  own  coun- 
trymen the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  best 
eeplain  how  Horace  lived,  while  the  stu- 
dent at  Athens,  employed  (as  he  tells  us) 

inter  sitvxs  Acxdemi  qoxrere  venim. 
fbtie  places  of  public  institution  were 


called  among  the  Creeks  by  the  name  of 
Gymnasia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught 
all  those  exercises,  and  all  those  arts,  which 
tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body  but 
the  mind.  As  man  was  a being  consist- 
ing of  both,  the  Greeks  cmdd  not  consider 
that  education  as  complete  in  which  both 
"ere  not  regarded,  and  both  properly 
formed.  Hence  their  Gymnasia,  with  re- 
ference to  this  double  end,  were  adorned 
with  two  statues,  those  of  Mercury  and  of 
Hercules  ; the  corporeal  accomplishments 
being  patronised  (as  they  supposedj  by  the 
God  of  strength,  the  mental  accomplish- 
ments by  the  God  of  ingenuity. 

It  is  to  lie  leared,  that  many  places,  nosv 
called  Academies,  scarce  deserve  the  name 
upon  this  extensive  plan,  if  the  professors 
teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence, 
and  ride  upon  horses. 

ft  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  libe- 
ral accomplishment  that  Athens  was  cele- 
brated (as  we  have  said)  during  many 
centuries,  long  after  her  political  influence 
was  lost,  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many 
tyrants,  like  many  hydras,  immediately 
sprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  she  still 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  periietually  checked  and 
humiliated  by  their  insolence.  Antipatcr 
destroyed  her  ora'ors:  and  she  Was  sacked 
by  Demetrius.  At  length  she  became  sub- 
ject to  the  all-powerful  Romans,  and  found 
the  cruel  Sylla  her  severest  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his 
maimer,)  was  of  a purple  red,  intermixed 
with  white.  This  circumstance  could  not 
escape  the  witty  Athenians:  they  described 
him  in  a verse,  and  ridiculously  said, 

Sj  Ha’s  face  is  a mulberry,  sprinkled  with  total. 

The  devastations  and  carnage  which  he 
caused  soon  after,  gave  them  too  much  * 
reason  to  repent  their  sarcasm. 

The  civil  war  between  Casar  and  Pom* 
pey  soon  followed,  and  their  natural  love 
of  liberty  made  them  side  with  Poinpey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for  Cl- 
ear conquered.  But  Casar  did  not  treat 
them  likeSylla.  With  that  clemency,  which 
made  so  amiable  a part  of  his  character,  he 
dismissed  them,  by  a fine  allusion  to  their 
illustrious  ancestors,  saying,  * that  he  spar- 
ed the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.’ 
Another  storm  followed  soon  after  this, 
the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  Au- 
gustus and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for  li- 
Kk  berty 
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berty  did  not  here  forsake  them ; they  took 
part  in  the  contest  with  the  two  patriot 
Romans,  and  erected  tlirir  statues  near 
their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodms, 
and  Aristogitan,  who  had  slain  Hippar- 
chus. But  they  were  still  unhappy,  for 
siicir  enemies  triumphed. 

They  made  their  peace  however  with 
Augustus ; aud,  having  uict  afterwards 
with  different  treatment  under  different 
emperors,  sometimes  favour.. file,  some- 
times harsh,  aud  never  more  -eseic  than 
under  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were  at 
length  relieved  by  the  virtuous  N erva  and 
Trajan. 

Mankind,  during  the  interval  which  be- 
gin front  Nerva,  and  which  extended  to 
the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors,  Marcos 
Antoninus,  fell  a respite  from  those  evils 
which  they  had  so  severely  felt  bclorc.  and 
which  they  Felt  so  severely  revived  under 
Cummodus  and  his  wretched  successors. 

Athens,  duriug  the  above  golden  pe- 
riod, enjoyed  more  than  all  others  the  ge- 
neral felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so 
generous  a benefactor,  that  her  citiacns 
could  hardly  help  esteeming  him  a second 
founder.  He  restored  their  old  privileges, 
ave  them  new ; repaired  their  ancient 
uildings,  and  added  others  of  his  own. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not 
do  so  much,  still  continued  to  shesv  them 
his  benevolent  attention. 

If  Iroin  this  period  wc  turn  our  eyes 
back,  we  shall  liud,  for  centuries  before, 
tiiat  Athens  was  the  place  or  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  "Twas 
hither  that  Horace  was  sent  by  Iris  father; 
'twas  here  that  Cicero  put  hi*  son  Marais 
under  Cratippus,  one  of  (he  ablest  philo- 
sophers then  belonging  to  that  city. 

The  sects  of  philosophers  which  we 
lave  already  described,  were  still  existing 
when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of 
that  apostle,  in  l)is  manner  of  addressing 
so  intelligent  an  audience.  Wc  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  exor- 
dium : the  propriety  of  his  mentioning  an 
altar  which  he  had  found  there;  and  his 
quolaliun  from  Aratus,  one  of  their  well 
known  poet*.  Acts  xvii.  22. 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the 
residence  of  philosophers,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  youth;  Men  of  rank  and  fortune 
found  pleasure  in  a retreat  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  .Ci- 
cero, T.  Pomponitis,  [rom  his  long  attach- 


ment to  this  city  and  country,  had  attained 
sneh  a perfection  in  its  arts  and  language, 
that  he  acquired  to  himxcli  the  additional 
name  of  Athens.  This  great  man  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  during  times  of  the  wont 
aud  cruellest  factious.  His  youth  was  spent 
tinder  Sylla  and  Marius;  the  middle  of  his 
life  during  alt  the  sanguinary  scenes  that 
followed : and  when  he  was  old  he  saw 
the  piosuipliom  of  Antony  and  Octavios. 
Yet  though  Cicero  aud  a multitude  mow 
of  the  best  tuen  petished,  he  had  tiic  good 
fortune  to  survive  every  danger.  Nor  did 
he  seek  a salely  lor  himself  alone : his  vir- 
tue so  recommended  him  tu  the  leaders  of 
every  side,  that  lie  was  able  to  save  not 
himself  alone,  but  the  lives  and  lortunes  of 
many  of  his  friends. 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  charac- 
ter, we  may  well  suppnw,  that  it  was  not 
merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to  live 
at  Athens ; but  rather  that,  by  reckling 
there,  he  might  so  far  realize  philosophy, 
as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of  life,  aud 
not  merely  for  osicntatiuu. 

Another  persdn,  duriug  a better  period 
(that  I mean  between  Nerva  and  Marcus 
Antoninus)  was  equally  celebrated  for  bn 
affection  to  this  city.  By  this  person  I 
mean  Herodes  Atticus,  who  acquired  the 
last  name  from  the  same  reason*  lor  which 
it  hud  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius. 

Wc  have  remarked  already,  that  vicissi- 
tudes hefal  both  men  and  cities,  and  change* 
too  oltcn  happen  Irout  prosperous  load- 
verse.  Such  was  t lie  state  of  Athens,  un- 
der the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  soon 
from  Sylla  down  to  the  lime  ol  Augustin. 
It  shared  the  same  hard  fate  with  the  Ho- 
man empire  in  genera!,  upon  the  acocssMtu 
of  Comtnodu*. 

At  length,  after  a certain  period,  the 
Barbarians  of  tlie  North  began  to  pour  in- 
to the  South.  Rome  was  taken  bv  Alaric, 
and  Alliens  was  besieged  by  tbesaiM.  Ytt 
here  we  are  informed  (at  least  we  leum  to 
from  history ) that  it  was  miraculously  saved 
by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddess, 
it  seems,  and  the  hero,  both  of  thetu  ap- 
peared, compelling  the  invader  to  raise  the 
siege.  liana. 

ft  210.  Tie  Account  given  Ay  Svsinos^/' 

A chins,  and  its  subsequent  Miter). 

Synesius,  who  lives!  in  the  fifth  century, 
visited  Athens,  and  gives,  in  liis  epistles, 
an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  jppe;i< 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 
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tiished.  Among  other  things  he  informs  ns, 
that  the  celebrated  |x>riico  or  colonnade) 
the  Creek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the 
sect  of  Stoics,  had,  by  au  oppressive  pro- 
consul,  been  despoiled  of  its  line  pictures; 
and  that,  on  this  devastatipn,  it  had  been 
forsaken  by  those  philosophers. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Crecian  empire  was  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  crusaders,  and  all  things  in  confusion, 
Athens  svas  besieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo, 
who  was  unable  to  take  it;  and,  after 
that,  by  a Marquis  o(  Montserrat,  to  whom 
it  surrendered. 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various;  and  it 
svas  sometimes  under  the  Venetians,  some- 
times under  the  Catalonians,  till  Mahomet 
the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  (atal  catastrophe  (which 
happened  near  two  thousand  years  after 
the  time  of  Pisislratus)  biouglit  Athens, 
and  with  it  all  Greece,  into  the  hands  or 
the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  yoke  it 
has  continued  ever  since. 

The  city  from  this  lime  has  been  occa- 
sionally visited,  and  descriptions  of  it  pub- 
lished by  different  travellers.  Wheeler 
was  there  along  with  Spun,  in  the  time  of 
our  Charles  the  Second,  and  both  of  them 
have  published  curious  and  valuable  narra- 
tives. Others,  as  well  natives  of  this 
island  as  foreigners,  have  been  there  siucc, 
and  some  have  given  (as  Monsr.  Le  Ilovj 
specious  publications  of  wbat  we  are  to 
suppose  they  saw.  None  however  have 
equalled  die  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
elegance  of  Mr.  Sluait,  who,  alter  having 
resided  there  between  three  and  four  years, 
has  given  such  plans  and  elevations  of  die 
cjpilal  buildings  now  standing,  together 
with  learned  comments  to  elucidate  every 
part,  dial  lie  seems,  as  far  as  was  possible 
for  the  power  of  description,  to  have  re- 
stored the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

He  has  not  ouly  given  us  the  greater 
outlines  and  llicir  measures,  but  separate 
measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter  de- 
corations; so  that  a British  artist  may  (if 
he  please)  follow  Phidias,  and  build  in  Bri- 
tain as  Phidias  did  at  Athens. 

Spoil  speaking  of  Attica,  says,  1 that 
tb«  road  near  Athens  was  pleasing,  and  the 
very  peasants  polished.’  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  lie  sjys  or  them — 
“ ils  out  uuc  politesse  d’esprit  naturelle, 
X beaucoup  d'adresse  dans  routes  les  af- 
faires, (lu'ils  entrepicmieut.” 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spoil's  fellow-tra- 
veller, says  as  follows,  when  he  and  his 


company  approached  Athens : “ We  be- 
gan now  to  think  ourselves  in  a moie  civi- 
lized country  than  we  had  yet  past:  for 
not  a shepherd  that  we  met,  but  bid  us 
welcome,  and  wished  us  a good  journey." 
p-  336.  Speaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
adds,  “ This  must  with  great  truth  be  said 
oi  them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been 
able  to  take  from  them  what  they  have  bv 
nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit." 
p.  347.  And  again.  “The  Athenians, 
notwithstanding  the  long  possession  that 
barbarism  hath  iiad  of  this  place,  seem  to 
be  much  more  polished,  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  conversation,  than  any  other  in 
these  parts;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful 
behaviour  to  all,  and  highly  complituemai 
in  their  discourse.”  p.  360. 

Stuart  says  of  the  present  Athenians, 
what  Spon  and  Wheeler  said  of  their  fore- 
fathers ; — “ lie  found  in  them  the  same  ad- 
dress, the  same  natural  acuteness,  though 
severely  curbed  by  their  despotic  masters.  ' 

Oiic  custom  J cannot  omit.  He  tells  me, 
that  frequently  at  their  convivial  meetings, 
one  of  the  company  lakes  wiiat  they  now 
call  a lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a species  of 
guitar,  and  after  a short  prelude  on  the  in- 
strument, as  if  lie  were  waiting  for  inspi- 
ration, accompanies  his  instrumental  music 
w ith  his  voice,  suddenly  chanting  some  ex- 
tempore verses,  which  seldom  exceed  two 
or  tlnee  distichs  ; tiiat  he  then  delivers  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour,  who,  after  he  has 
done  the  same,  delivers  it  to  another;  and 
that  so  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  past 
round  the  table. 

Nor  can  I forget  his  informing  me,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  various  lortunes  of 
Athens,  as  a city,  Attica  svas  still  famous 
lor  olives,  and  Mount  Hyuiettus  for  honey. 
Human  institutions  perish,  but  Nature  is 
permanent.  . Harris. 

(1  ? 1 1 . Aitfcdelt  of  ihe  Moiltrn  Checks. 

I shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I have  re- 
lated a she  it  narrative;  a narrative,  so  far 
curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove,  that  even 
among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of 
servitude,  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  an- 
cient glory  is  dot  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Ansou  ( Lbrd  An- 
son’s brother)  was  upon  his  travels  in  the 
East,  he  iiired  a vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Tenodos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they 
were  sailiug  along,  said  with  some  satis- 
faction, “ There  ’twas  our  fleet  lay.”  Mr. 
Anson  demanded,  “ What  (leei “ What 
licet!"  replied  the  old  man  (a  little  piqued 
K k ■>  at 
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at  the  question)  “ why  our  Grecian  fleet  described,  ’tvras  natural  they  should  paint 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.”*  Harris.  the  life  aud  the  manners  which  they  saw. 


f 212.  Oil  the  different  Modes  nf  History. 

The  modes  indeed  of  history  appear  to 
be  different.  There  is  a mode  which  we 
may  call  historical  declamation:  a inode, 
where  the  author,  dwelling  little  upon  facts, 
indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re- 
flections. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived 
from  this  method,  it  is  not  likely  to  give 
us  much  knowledge  of  facts. 

Auother  mode  is,  that  which  I call  ge- 
•eral  or  rather  public  history;  a mode 
abundant  in  facts,  where  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  re- 
treats, arc  accurately  detailed;  together 
with  dates,  descriptions,  tables,  plans, 
aud  all  the  collateral  helps  both  of  chrono- 
logy and  geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility;  yet 
the  sameness  of  the  events  resembles  not  a 
little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  shoulders,  two  legs,  &c.  seem 
equally  to  characterise  an  European  and  an 
African;  a native  of  old  Koine,  and  a na- 
tive of  modem. 

A third  species  of  history  still  behind, 
is  that  which  gives  a sample  of  sentiments 

and  manners. 

If  the  account  of  these  last  be  faithful, 
it  cannot  fail  being  instructive,  since  we 
view  through  these  the  interior  of  human 
nature.  'Tis  by  these  we  perceive  what  sort 
of  animal  nun  is : so  that  while  not  only 
Europeans  are  distinguished  Iroin  Asiatics, 
but  English  from  french,  French  from  Ita- 
lians, ami  (what  is  still  more)  every  indi- 
vidual hom  his  neighbour:  sve  view  at  the 
same  time  one  natuic,  which  is  common  to 
them  all. 

Horace  informs  us  that  a drama,  where 
the  sentiments  and  manners  arc  well  pre- 
served, will  please  the  audience  mm c than 
a pompous  fable  where  they  are  wanting. 
Perhaps  what  is  true  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, is  no  less  true  in  historical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  (.reck  historians, 
appears  in  a peculiar  manner  to  have  me- 
rited this  praise. 

Nor  ought  I to  oinit  (as  I shall  soon  re- 
fer to  them)  some  of  our  best  Monkish 
lustoriaus,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to 
degenerate  into  the  incredible.  As  they 
often  lived  duriug  the  times  which  they 

* This  story  was  told  the  author,  Mr.  Harris, 
by  Mr.  Anson  himself. 


Hid. 

j)  21 3.  Contenting  natural  hastily ; its  lira 
the  same  in  alt  times — Tit  tss.s  lias  Tih- 
tLl— Taste  rf  ViictL,  and  Horaci— 
of\\ t ltos  , in  describing  Tv  atlise — t vAi- 
biltdnflc.lt  Tear sjiist in  Futures—  Ihenee 
transferred  to  English  Cardens— net 
man  ting  to  the  tnlighltnrd  Few  ij  the  mid- 
dli  Age— proved m Lilahd,  Petrarch, 
and SaNS'AIArius  —Comparison  between 
the  younger  Csaus,  and  PHiLtr  le  Bn 
of  France. 

Let  us  pass  for  a moment  from  the  ele- 
gant works  of  Art,  to  the  more  elegant 
works  of  Nature.  The  tsvo  subjects  are 
so  nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually 
relishes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
titan  that  the  face  of  inanimate  nature  has 
been  at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  look  no  farther  than  to  scenes  ol 
culture,  because  all  their  views  merely 
terminate  in  utility.  Tltey  only  remark, 
that  ‘tis  fine  barley;  that  'tis  rich  clover; 
as  an  ox  or  Im  ass,  if  they  could  speak, 
would  inform  us.  But  the  liberal  hast 
nobler  views ; and  though  they  give  to 
culture  its  due  praise,  they  can  he  delight- 
ed with  natural  beauties,  where  culture  was 
never  kouwit. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated  with  m- 
tliusiastic  rapture,  “ a deep  rented  vale 
“ with  a river  rushing  through  it;  a vale 
“ having  its  sides  formed  by  two  immense 
“ and  opposite  mountains,  and  those  sides 
“ diversified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks, 
“ami  romantic  caverns.”  Such  was  the 
scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus,  as  it 
ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  in  that  well  known  vale  the  Thessa- 
lian Tcmpe. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste 
among  the  Romans,  appears  to  hast  href 
enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  this  cha- 
racter. Horace  prayed  for  a villa,  "here 
there  was  a garden,  a rivulet,  and  abort 
theses  little  grove: 

Hortus  nhi  et  tecto  virions  jogis  *qn*  toa, 
Et  paulum  sylne  mper  iu*  toret.  } 

Virgil  w ished  to  enjoy  riven  and  woods, 
and  to  be  hid  under  immense  shade  in  t 
cool  valleys  of  mount  Hacmus — 

O ! qui  me  geUtlis  iu  voBibus  Ha*mi  t 

Sist  it,  et  intent!  ramonim  protepu  »B1"’ 

' Ge"‘-,\4Tr 
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The  great  elements  of  ihis  species  of 
beauty,  according  to  iliese  principles,  were 
water,  wood,  and  uneven  ground:  to  which 
may  be  added  a fourth,  that  is  to  say, 
lawn.  Tts  the  happy  mixture  ol  these 
four  that  produces  every  scene  of  natural 
beauty,  as  'tis  a more  mysterious  mixture 
of  other  elements  (perhaps  a«  simple,  and 
not  more  in  number)  that  produces  a 
world  or  universe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted, 
we  may  quote,  with  equal  truth,  our  great 
countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  ol  the 
(towers  of  Paradise,  lie  calls  them  Hosvers, 

which  not  nice  Art 

Id  beds  and  curium  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poms  I'ortb  profuse  uu  hill,  tuid  dale,  and  plain. 

P.  L.  IV.  *4i. 

Soon  after  this  he  subjoins — 

lbi»  wa»  the  place 

A happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the 
lawns,  the  (locks,  the  hillocks,  the  valleys, 
the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  See.  Lc. 
And  in  another  hook  describing  the  ap- 
proach of  Raphael,  he  informs  us,  lh..t 
this  divine  messenger  past 

—through  grows  ofmyrrh. 

And  fiow'riiig  odours,  cassia,  laud,  and  balm, 
A wildenicKv  of  sweets;  for  nature  licie 
Wanton'd  an  in  tier  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  mure  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  blias! 

IV.  *9*. 

The  |>ainters  in  the  preceding  century 
seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  transferred  them  into 
their  landscapes  with  such  amazing  force, 
that  they  appear  not  so  much  to  have  fol- 
lowed as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  a few  more,  may  be  called  superior 
mists  in  this  exquisite  taste. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were 
tasteless  and  insipid.  Those  who  made 
them,  thought  the  farther  they  w andered 
from  nature,  the  nearer  they  approached 
the  sublime.  Unfortunately,  where  they 
travelled,  no  sublime  was  to  be  found ; 
anti  the  farther  they  went,  the  farther  they 
left  it  behind. 

But  perfection,  alas',  was  not  the  work 
of  a day.  Many  prejudices  were  to  be  re- 
moved ; many  gradual  ascents  to  be  made ; 
ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good 
to  better,  before  the  delicious  amenities 
of  a Claude  or  a Poussin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a Stourhcad,  a Hagley,  or  a Stow : or 
die  tremendous  charms  of  a Salvator  Rosa 


be  equalled  in  tha  scenes  of  a Pierctfield, 
or  a Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry. — Though  it  was  not  before  the 
present  century,  that  we  established  a 
chaster  taste;  though  our  neighbours  at 
this  instant  are  hut  learning  it  from  us ; 
and  though  to  the  vulgar  every  where  it 
is  totally  incomprehensible  (be  they  vul- 
gar iii  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity):  yet, 
even  in  the  darkest  periods  we  have  been 
treating  of,  periods  when  taste  is  often 
thought  to  have  been  lost,  we  shall  still 
discover  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by 
no  means  inscusiblc  to  the  power  of  these 
beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Leland  describe  Guy’* 
Cliff:  Samuzarius,  his  villa  of  Mergillina; 
and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vaucluse! 

Take  Guy’s  Cliff  from  Leland  in  his 
own  old  English,  mist  with  Latin— “It  is 
14  a place  meet  for  the  Muses:  there  is  sy- 
“ leucc  ; a praty  wood ; antra  in  vivo  saxo 
“(grottos  in  the  living  rock):  the  river 
“ railing  over  the  stones  with  a praty 
“ noysc.”  His  Latin  is  more  elegant — 
“ Ncitiusculuni  ibidem  opacum,  fonie*  li- 
“ quidi  ct  gettimei,  prata,  florida,  antra 
“ umscosa,  rivi  levis  el  per  saxa  decursus, 
44  nec  non  sulitudo  ct  quiet  Musis  amicis- 
44  siina." — Vol.  iv.  p.  (id. 

Mergillina,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius, 
near  Naples,  is  thus  sketched  iu  different 
parts  of  his  poems : 

F.xriso  in  scopitlo,  fluctin  unde  mures  coaot 

Dcspicirns,  cclso  se  culiuine  Mcrgilline 

Attoliit,  nautisque  procul  vcnientibiis  oflert. 

Sannaz.  Do  partu  Virgin.  I.  Hi. 


Rupis  O!  sarnr,  pelagiqiie  custom, 

Vitim,  Njmphuruiu  custoi  cl  propioqmc 
Doriilos  ■■■■—■ 

Tu  mihi  solos  nemorum  reerssns 
l)as,  et  Im-ientes  per  op.ua  lauros 
Saxa:  Tu  fontes,  A gauippedumque 
Antra  redudis. 

Ejusd.  Epigr. 


I.*. 


— — qua-qiie  in  primis  mihi  grata  iniuistrat 
Otia,  Musarumqtie  on  as  per  saxa  latebrms, 
Mergillina;  no,  os  fundimt  ubi  citria  Horn. 
Citrim,  Medonim  smeros  referentia  liieom. 

Ejusd.  De  partu  Virgin.  III.  sub  fin. 


De  Fonte  Mcrgiltino. 

Est  milii  rivo  vitrens  pereimi 
Font,  mrenosum  pro;ve  littus,  umle 
gape  desccndenm  sibi  nmitm  rorcs. 
lluurit  amicus,  Ac. 

Fjiud.  Epigr.  II.  36. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these 
elegant  morsels.  It  is  sufficient  to  express 
° K k 3 "•'« 
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what  they  mean  collectively — “ that  the 
“ villa  of  Mergillina  had  solitary  woods; 

“ had  g roves  of  laurel  and  citron;  had 
“ grottos  in  the  rpek,  with  rivulets  and 
“ springs ; and  that  from  it's  lofty  situa- 
“ tion  it  looLcd  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
“ commanded  an  extensive  prospect.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a villa  should 
enamour  such  an  owner.  So  strong  was 
his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demo- 
lished by  the  imperial  troops,  this  unfor- 
tunate event  was  supposed  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  end. 

Vaucluse  (Vallis  Clausa)  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Petrarch,  was  a romantic  scene, 
not  far  from  Avignon. 

“ It  is  a valley,  having  on  each  hand, 

**  as  you  enter,  immense  cliffs,  but  closed 
up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a semicircular 
“ ridge  of  them ; from  which  incident  it 
11  derives  its  name,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
“ pendous  of  these  cliils  stands  in  the  fiont 
“ of  the  semicircle,  and  has  at  its  foot  an 
“ opening  into  an  immense  cavern.  With- 
*•  in  the  most  retired  awl  gloomy  part  of 
“ this  cavern  is  a large  oval  bason,  the 
“ production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellu- 
“ cid  and  unfathomable  water;  and  from 
“ this  reservoir  issues  a river  of  respectable 
“ magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the 
“ meadows  beneath,  and  winding  through 
**  the  precipices  that  impend  from  above.” 

This  is  an  impci  feet  sketch  of  that  spot, 
where  Petrarch  spent  his  lime  with  so  much 
delight,  as  to  say  that  this  alone  was  life 
to  him,  the  rest  but  a slate  of  punishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  1 seem 
to  sec  an  anticipation  or  that  tane  Tor  natu- 
ral beauty,  which  now  appears  to  flourish 
through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfection. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  the  owner  of 
Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgccumb:  and  the  owner  of  Vau- 
cluse have  been  deligtucd  with  Pierccfttld. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  with  his  own  hand 
plained  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised. though  pleased  with  the  sto;y,  as 
t lie  age  was  polished,  and  Cyrus  an  accom- 
plished prince.  But  when  we  read,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  a kmg 
of  Prance  {Philip  le  Bel)  slumld  make  it 
penal  to  cut  down  a tree,  etui  u este  gnrdl 
pour  sn  bcaute , 1 which  had  been  preserved 
for  its  beauty;'  though  we  praise  the  law, 
we  cannot  he  lp  being  surprised,  that  the 
ptii.ee  should  at  such  a period  have  been 
su  Ijr  enlightened.  Hunts. 
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. 214.  Superior  Literature  ani  Know- 
ledge both  of  the  Creek  and  IjiIih  Clergy, 
whence — Barbarity  and  Ignorance  oj  the 
Baity,  whence — Samples  of  Lay  .Ban- 
ner s,  in  a Sleep  from  Anna  Comnena's 
Hi  story — Church  Authority  iit;rn«nuf| 
employed  to  check  Barbarity — the  same 
Authority  employed  for  other  good  Pur- 
poses— to  save  the  poor  Jesvs — to  step 
1 rials  by  battle. — More  suggested  con- 
cerning Lay  Manners. — ferocity  of  Ike 
Jlarlhern  Laymen,  whence — dtf trust 
Causes  assigned. — Inventions  during  Ike 
dark  Ages  great,  though  the  imenten 
often  unknown. — Inference  arising  frees 
these  Int  entions. 

Before  I quit  the  Latins,  I shall  subjoin 
two  or  three  observations  on  the  Euro- 
peans in  general. 

The  superior  citaracters  for  literature 
here  enumerated,  whether  in  the  Western 
or  Eastern  Christendom  ( for  it  is  of  Cliris- 
lendom  only  we  are  now  speaking)  were 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  ecclesias- 
tics. 

In  this  number  we  have  selected  frnta 
among  the  Greeks  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Photius;  Michael  Pselhiti 
Eustathius  am!  Kustratius,  both  of  episco- 
pal dignity ; Planudcs ; Cardinal  Bassario 
— from  among  the  Latins,  venerable  licde; 
Cerbcrtus;  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  the 
Second : Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland; 
Hildet'bert,  Archbishop  of  Tours;  Peter 
Abelard;  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
Chartres;  Roger  Bacon ; Francis  Petrarch; 
many  Monkish  historians;  vEneas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  Ac. 

Something  has  been  already  said  c<xi- 
ccrning  each  of  these,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics. At  present  we  shall  only  real  ait, 
that  it  was  necessary,  from  their  very  pro- 
fession, that  they  should  read  and  write: 
accomplishments  at’tliat  time  usually  cum- 
Cued  to  themselves- 
Those  of  the  Western  Church  were  ob- 
liged to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  ha- 
lm ; and  for  Creek,  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
Church  it  was  still  (with  a few  corrup- 
tions) their  native  language. 

If  wc  add  to  these  Preparations  liter 
mode  of  life,  which,  being  attended  mostly 
with  a decent  competence,  gave  tliein  im* 
tncn-c  leisure;  it  was  not  wonderful  that, 
among  such  a multitude,  the  mote  meri- 
torious should  emerge  and  soar,  by  dint  *1 
•genius,  above  the  common  herd.  Siirnur 
edicts  proceed  from  similar  causes.  11)* 
learning  uf  Egypt  was  posscst  by  their 

pricsu; 
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pneusf  who  were  likewise  left  from  their  “The  emperor,  having  heard  this 
institution  lo  a life  of  leisure.  “ strange  narrative,  replied  pleasantly — 

From  the  laity,  on  the  other  side,  who,  “ If  at  the  time  when  you  sought  war, 
from  their  mean  education,  wanted  all  “ you  could  not  find  it,  a season  is  now 
these  requisites,  they  were  in  fact  uo  better  “coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
than  what  Dryden  calls  them,  a tribe  of  “ enough.  I therefore  give  you  this  ad- 
Issachar;  a race,  from  their  cradle  bred  in  “ vice;  not  to  place  yourself  either  in  the 
barbarity  and  ignorance.  **  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but 


A sample  of  these  illustrious  laymen  may 
be  found  in  Anna  Comnena’s  history  of 
her  father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  em- 
peror in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
first  Crusade  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
So  promiscuous  a rout  of  rude  adventurers 
could  not  fail  of  giving  umbtage  In  the 
Btiamine court,  which  was  stately  and  ce- 
remonious. and  conscious  withal  of  its  in- 
ternal debility. 

Alter  some  altercation,  thccourt  permit- 
ted them  to  pass  into  Asia  through  the  Impe- 
rial territories,  upon  their  leaders  taking  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of 
tliis  ceremonial,  is  thus  related  by  the  (air 
historian  above  mentioned. 

“ All  thecommanders  being  assembled, 
“ and  Godfrey  of  Butloigu  himself  among 
“ the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  finish- 
“ ed,  one  of  the  counts  had  the  audacions- 
“ ness  to  scat  himsell  beside  the  emperor 
“upon  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of 
“ their  own  people,  approaching,  took  the 
“ count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rise  from 
“ die  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  in- 
“ solcnce. 

41  The  count  rose,  but  made  no  reply, 

“ except  it  was  in  his  own  unknown 
“jargon,  lo  mutter  abuse  upon  the  era- 
“ peror. 

“ When  all  things  were  dispatched,  the 
“ emperor  sent  for  this  man,  and  demand - 
“ ed  who  he  svas,  w hence  he  came,  ami  of 
“what  lineage' — His  answer  was  as  fol- 
“ lows — I am  a genuine  Frank,  and  in  the 
*’  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I 
11  know,  which  is,  that  in  a certain  part 
“ ol  the  country  I came  from,  and  in  a 
“ place  where  three  ways  meet,  there  stands 
“ an  ancient  church,  where  every  one  who 
" has  a desire  to  engage  in  single  com- 
“ bat,  having  put  himselfm lighting  order, 

“ comes,  and  there  implores  the  assistance 
“ of  tire  Deity,  and  (hen  waits  in  exjiec- 
11  lation  of  sonic  one  that  will  dare  attack 
“ him.  On  this  spot  1 myself  wafted  a 
“ long  time,  expecting  and  seeking  some 
“ oat  that  would  arrive  and  fight  me.  But 
“ the  roan  that  would  dare  this,  svas  no 
11  “here  to  be  found. 


“ to  keep  among  those  who  support  the 
“ centre;  for  I have  long  had  kuow- 
“ ledge  of  the  Turkish  method  in  their 
“ wars." 

This  svas  one  of  those  counts,  or  barons, 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Western  Europe ; men, 
who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  ge- 
neral wars  (such  as  the  ravaging  of  a neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  inassiicringof  infidels, 
heretics,  Le. ) had  uo  other  method  of  fil- 
ling up  their  leisure,  than,  through  help 
ol  their  vassals,'  by  waging  war  upon  one 
another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of 
the  church  cannot  be  enough  admired, 
sslieii  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty]  she  endeavoured  to  shorten  that 
scene  ol  blood, lied,  which  she  could  not 
totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  (fad  (a 
name  given  it  purposely  to  render  the  mea- 
sure more  solemn)  enjoined  these  ferocious 
beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation, nut  to  fight  hum  Wednesday  even- 
ing to  Monday  morning,  out  of  reverence 
lo  the  mysteries  accomplished  on  the  other 
lour  days;  the  ascension  on  Thursday; 
the  crucifixion  on  Eriday ; the  descent  to 
hell  on  Saturday ; and  the  resurrection  oil 
Sunday. 

1 hope  a father  observation  will  be  par- 
doned, when  I add,  that  the  same  hu- 
manity prevailed  ditriug  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  terrors  ol  church 
power  w ere  then  held  forth  with  an  intent, 
equally  laudable.  A dreadful  plague  at 
that  period  desolated  ail  Europe.  The 
Germans,  with  no  better  reason  than  their 
own  senseless  superstition,  imputed  this 
calamity  to  the  Jews,  who  then  lived 
among  them  in  great  opulence  and  splen- 
dour. Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy 
people  were  Kihuinanty  massacred,  till  (he 
pope  benevolently  interbred,  anil  prohibit- 
ed, by  the  severest  bulls,  so  mad  and  san- 
guinary a proceeding. 

1 could  not  omit  two  such  salutary  exer- 
tions of  church  power,  as  they  both  occur 
within  the  period  ui  this  inquiry.  1 might 
add  a third,  I mean  the  op|iusing  and  en- 
deavouring to  check  that  ahsurdcst  of  all 
piacticc'.,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spcl- 
li  It  4 nun 
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nun  expressly  tell*  us,  that  (lie  church  in 
all  ages  condemned. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  fact  just 
related,  concerning  the  nnmannercd count, 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  is  rather 
against  the  order  of  Chronology,  for  it 
happened  during  the  first  crusades.  It 
serves,  however,  to  shew  the  manners  of  the 
Latin  or  Western  laity,  in  the  beginning 
of  that  holy  war.  They  did  not  in  a suc- 
cession of  years,  grow  better,  but  worse. 

It  was  a century  after,  that  anotliercru- 
Sade,  in  their  march  against  infidels,  sacked 
this  very  city ; deposed  the  tlten  emperor  : 
and  committed  devastations,  which  no  one 
would  have  committed  but  the  most  igno- 
rant, as  well  as  cruel  barbarians. 

But  a question  here  occurs,  easier  to  pro- 
pose than  to  anssver — “ To  what  arc  wc 
“ to  attribute  this  character  oi  ferocity, 
“ which  seems  to  have  then  prevailed 
•*  through  the  laity  of  Europe?” 

Shall  we  say  it  was  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  ? — These,  we  must 
confess,  have,  in  some  instances,  great  in- 
fluence. 

The  Indians,  seen  a few  years  since  by 
Mt\  Byron  in  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America,  svere  brutal  and  savage  to  an 
enormous  excess.  One  of  them,  for  a tri- 
vial offence,  murdered  his  own  child  (an 
infant)  by  dashing  it  against  the  rocks. — 
The  Cyclopes,  as  described  by  Homer, 
svere  much  of  the  same  sort ; each  nf  them 
gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  re- 
gard for  one  another  ^and  besides  this,  they 
were  Atheists  and  Men-eaters. 

May  we  not  support  that  a stormy  sea, 
together  with  a frozen,  barren,  and  inhos- 
pitable shore,  might  work  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  these  Indians,  so  as,  by  banishing 
all  pleasing  and  benign  idea],  to  fill  them 
with  habitual  gloom,  and  a propensity  to 
be  cruel  ? — Or  might  not  the  tremendous 
scenes  of  zEina  have  had  a like  effect  upon 
the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  smoke, 
iliunderitigs,  eruptions  of  fire,  and  earth- 
quakes? If  sve  may  believe  pazelius,  who 
wrote  upon  Sicily  about  two  hundred  years 
a ;o,  the  inhabitants  near  .Etna  were  in  his 
time  a similar  race. 

If  therefore  these  limited  regions  had 
such  an  effect  upon  their  natives,  may  not 
a similar  effect  be  presumed  from  the  vast 
regions  of  the  North?  may  not  its  cold, 
barren,  uncomfortable  climate,  have  made 
us  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  sa- 
vage? 

If  this  be  not  enough,  wc  may  add  an- 


other cause.  I mean  their  profoimd  ig- 
norance. Nothing  mends  the  mind  more 
than  culture;  to  which  these  emigrants 
had  no  desire,  either  front  example  or 
education,  to  lend  a patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a farther  cause  still,  which 
is,  that  when  they  had  acquired  countries 
better  than  tfieir  own,  they  settled  under 
the  same  military  form  through  which  they 
had  conquered ; ami  were  in  fact,  when 
settled,  a sort  of  army  after  a campaign, 
quartered  upon  tlie  wretched  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  by  whom  they  wereat- 
tended  under  the  different  names  of  serfs, 
vassals,  villains,  See. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  these  con- 
querors should  abate  with  regard  to  their 
vassals,  whom,  as  strangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  suspect  than  to  love. 

It  was  nut  likely  it  should  abate  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  when  the  neighbour- 
hood uf  their  castles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  must  have  given  occasions 
(as  we  learn  from  history)  for  endless  al- 
tercation. But  this  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

We  shall  add  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
one  more,  somewhat  similar,  and  yet  per- 
fectly diflcrcut ; which  is,  that  though  the 
darkness  in  Western  Europe,  during  the 
period  here  mentioned,  was  (in  Scripture 
language)  “a  darknessth^t  might  be  felt," 
yet  it  is  surprising,  that  during  a period  so, 
obscure,  many  admirable  invent  iuui  found 
their  svay  into  the  world;  I mean  such  as 
clocks,  telescopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the 
mariner’s  needle,  printing,  and  a number 
hctc  omitted. 

It  is  surprising  too,  if  sve  consider  the 
importance  of  these  arts,  and  their  exten- 
sive utility,  that  it  should  be  either  unktiosm, 
or  at  least  doubtful,  by  whom  they  were 
invented. 

A lively  fancy  might  almost  imagine, 
that  every  art,  as  it  was  wanted,  had 
suddenly  started  forth,  addressing  those 
that  sought  it,  as  zEncas  did  his  compa- 
nions— 

Comm,  qncm  qnaciltis,  aiburo.  Vise. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  sve  may  he 
assured,  that  though  the  particular  inven- 
tors may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  in- 
ventions themselves  arc  clearly  referable  to 
niau ; to  that  subtle  aod  active  principle, 
human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  submit  the  following  q»** 
r y — , . 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divute 

origin 
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origin  as  every  other  pari  of  the  universe; 
and  if  every  other  part  of  the  universe  bear 
testimony  to  its  author ; do  not  the  inven- 
tions above-mentioned  give  us  reason  to 
assert,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himself  without  a witness? 

^ Harris. 

I 215.  Opinionson  flssl  Jfits  and  the  Fit - 
srr.l. — Conclusion  ai  ising/rom  Iht  Dis- 
cussion of  the  if  Opinions. — Conclusion 
oj  Iht  H'holc. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  Middle 
Age,  we  venture  to  say  a word  upon  the 
Present. 

Every  past  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a 
present  age.  This  indeed  is  obvious,  but 
this  is  not  all;  for  every  past  age,  when 
present,  has  been  the  object  of  abuse.  Men 
have  been  represented  by  their  contempo- 
raries not  only  as  had,  but  degenerate  ; as 
inferiorto  their  predecessors  both  in  moral* 
•and  bodily  powers. 

Tiiis  is  an  opinion  so  generally  received, 
that  Virgil  (in  conformity  to  it)  when  he 
World  express  former  times,  calls  them 
simply  better,  as  if  the  term,  htlltr,  im- 
plied Jorm.tr  of  course. 

Hie  genus  sntitjtiujn  Teucri,  pulehcrrin’a  proles, 
Magnunimt  heroes,  nail  roctioribus  omits. 

A En.  si.  648. 

The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Horner 
to  old  Nestor,  when  that  venerable  chief 
speaks  of  those  heroes  w horn  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  some  of  tlieir 
names.  Perithous,Dryas  Caeneus,  Theseus 
and  some  also  of  tbeirexploits ; at  how  they 
bad  extirpated  the  savage  Centaurs — He 
then  subjoins. 

— — — — — slimri  I ai  firtf, 

Tws  it  rvs  £V.ro,'  slot,  ijn^Stmi,  geyiiiTo, 
IX.  A.'  271. 

with  these  no  one 

Of  earthly  race,  at  men  are  now,  could  fight. 

As  these  heroes  were  supposed  to  exceed 
in  strength  those  of  the  Trojan  war,  so 
svere  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
those  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Homer, 
we  learn  that  human  strength  was  decreased 
by  a complete  half. 

Thus  she  same  Homer, 

— i II  gi^lur  xdCs  ;sst(( 

Toll  flies,  ft  it*  l(>fii,a  * city  ailti  pi^sns, 
or.i  iti  us  i It  felt  f la  flraXXi  sj oToe. 

IX.  E.  302. 

Then  grasp'd Tydidet  in  hi*  land  a stone, 

A bulk  mime  n»e,  which  not  two  men  could  bear, 
As  men  are  now,  but  be  alone  with  cut 
Hurl  d at 


Virgil  goe*  farther,  and  tells  us,  that 
not  twelve  men  of  his  lime  (and  those  too 
chosen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  stone 
which  Turnus  flung: 

Via  itlnd  lecfi  bis  sex  cervice  tubirent, 

Qualia  none  boniinum  puxiucit  corpora  tcllus ; 

Ille  maouraplumtrepidkton|neb.u  in  tusstem. 

* .En.  xii.  899. 

Thus  human  strength,  which  in  Homer’s 
time  was  lessened  to  half,  in  Virgil’s  time 
was  lessened  to  a twelfth.  If  strength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  propor- 
tioned, what  pigmies  in  stature  must  the 
men  ofVirgil’s  time  have  been,  when  their 
strength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  so  Tar  di- 
minished ! A man  only  eight  times  a* 
strong  (and  not,  according  to  the  [>oet, 
twelve  times)  must  at  least  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  higher  than  they 
were. 

But  sve  all  know  the  privilege  claimed  by 
poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Ho- 
race, when  he  mentions  the  moral  degene- 
racies of  his  contemporaries,  asserts  that 
“ their  fathers  were  worse  than  their  graud- 
11  fathers  ; that  they  were  worse  than  their 
“ fathers ; and  that  their  children  would  be 
“ worse  than  they  were ;”  describing  no 
fewer,  after  the  grandfather,  than  three 
successions  of  degeneracy  ; 

iEl«s  parentum,  prjor  avis,  tulit 
No»  n>  (piiores,  mot  daturas 
Progcniiun  vitiotionmi, 

Hor.  Od.  L,  iii.  6. 

We  nced  onlyatk,  svere  this  a fact,  what 
would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  de- 
generated in  this  proportion  for  live  or  six 
generations  more  ? 

Yet  Juvenal,  subsequent  to  all  this,  sup- 
poses a similar  progression ; a progression 
in  vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  com- 
plete till  his  own  times. 

Tfien  truly  we  learn,  it  could  go  no 
farther: 

Nil  nit  ulteriua,  nottris  quod  raoribns  addat 

Posteritas,  tic. 

Outlie  ia  pnreipiti  vitium  stetit,  he. 

Sat.  1. 147,  he. 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  seems,  was  mistaken, 
bad  as  we  must  allow  his  times  to  have  been. 
Several  centuries  after,  without  regard  to 
Juvenal,  the  same  doctrine  was  inculcated 
with  greater  zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  western  empire  began  to  de- 
cline, and  Europe  and  Africa  were  ravaged 
by  barbarians,  the  calamities  thru  happen- 
ing (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally 

led 
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led  men,  who  felt  them,  to  esteem  their 
own  age  the  worst. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  (for  Pa- 
ganism was  not  then  extinct)  absurdly 
turned  these  calamities  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  said,  the  times 
were  so  unhappy,  because  the  gods  were 
dishonoured,  and  the  ancient  worship  neg- 
lected. Orosius,  a Christian,  did  not  deny 
the  melancholy  facts,  hut,  to  obviate  au 
objection  so  dishonourable  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, he  endeavours  to  prove  from  histo- 
rians, both  sacred  and  profane,  that  cala- 
mities of  every  sort  had  existed  in  every 
age,  as  many  and  as  great  as  those  that  ex- 
isted then. 

if  Orosius  has  reasoned  right  (and  his 
work  is  an  elaborate  one)  it  follows,  that 
the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made  ever 
since,  are  no  more  than  natural  declama- 
tions incidental  toman;  declamations  na- 
turally arising  (let  him  live  at  any  period) 
from  the  superior  efficacy  of  present  events 
upon  present  sensations. 

There  is  a praise  belonging  to  the  past, 
congenial  vvith  this  censure ; a praise  form- 
ed from  negatives,  and  best  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Tims  a dcclaitncr  might  assert  (suppos- 
ing he  had  a wish,  by  exalting  the  elevciph 
century,  to  debase  the  present)  that  “ in 
“ the  lime  of  the  Norman  conqueror  we 
“ had  no  routs,  no  ridottos,  no  Newmarkets, 
“ no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to  be 
“ bribed,  kc."  and  string  on  negatives  as 
long  as  he  thought  proper. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear 
such  panegyric’ — Are  we  to  deny  the  facts? 
—-That  cannot  be— Are  we  to  admit  the 
conclusion? — That  appears  not  rptite  agree- 
able.— No  method  is  left,  but  to  compare 
evils  to  evils;  the  evils  ol  lOfiO  with 
those  of  1780 ; and  sec  whether  the  lormer 
age  had  not  evils  of  its  own,  such  as  the 
present  never  experienced,  because  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  present 
day  to  he  real — we  may  even  allow  that  a 
much  largcrniimber  might  have  been  added 
—but  then  we  may  allcdge  evils,  'by  way 
or  return,  felt  in  those  days  severely,  but 
now  net  felt  at  all.  . 

We  may  assert,  11  we  have  not  now  as 

happened  then,  seen  our  country  con- 
“ ijucred  by  foreign  invaders,  nor  our  pro- 
“ jierty  taken  from  us,  and  distributed 
**  among  the  conquerors;  nor  ourselves, 
“ liom  freemen,  debased  into  slaves;  nor 
“our  rights  submitted  to  unknown  laws, 


“ imported,  without  our  consent,  from 
“ foreign  countries." 

Should  the  same  reasoning  be  urged  in 
favour  of  times  nearly  as  remote,  and  other 
imputations  of  evil  be  brought,  winch, 
though  well  known  now,  did  oat  then 
exist,  sve  may  Mill  retort  that — “ we  art  no 
“ longer  now,  as  tliey  were  then,  subtea 
“ to  feudal  oppression ; nor  dragged  to  war, 

“ as  they  were  then,  by  the  petty  tyrant 
“ of  a neighbouring  castle;  nor  involved 
“ in  scenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then, 

“ and  that  for  many  years,  during  iheun- 
“ interesting  disputes  between  a Stephen 
“ and  a Maud.” 

Should  the  same  declatmevpassto  a later 
period,  and  praise,  after  the  same  manner, 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  rerort,  “ that  sve  have  now  no 
“ Beckcts.”  Should  he  procerd  to  Richard 
the  first, 11  that  sve  have  now  no  holy  wars” 

— to  John  Lackland,  and  his  son  Henry, 

“ that  ss'e  have  now  no  barons  wars” — and 
svith  regard  to  both  of  them,  “ that, 

“ though  we  enjoy  at  this  instant  ail  the 
“ benefits  of  Magna  Chart*,  we  have  not 
“ been  compelled  to  purchase  them  at  the 
11  price  of  our  blood.” 

A scries  of  convulsions  bring  us.  in  a 
few  years  more,  to  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — thence 
from  the  fall  of  the  Lancaster  family  to  the 
calamities  of  the  York  family,  and  its  final 
destruction  in  Richard  the  third — thence 
to  the  oppressive  period  of  his  avaricious 
successor;  and  from  him  to  the  formidable 
reign  of  his  relentless  son,  when  neither 
the  coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the 
crown,  could  protect  their  wearers : and 
when  (tothe  aiuaaemem  of  posterity)  those, 
by  svlioro  church  authority  was  denied,  and 
those,  by  whom  it  was  maintained,  were 
dragged  together  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt 
at  one  and  the  same  stake. 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  short  and 
turpid,  and  soon  foflosvcd  by  the  gloomy 
one  of  a bigotted  womau. 

Weslop  here,  thinking  we  have  instances 
enough.  Those,  who  hear  any  portion  of 
these  past  times  praised  for  the  invidious 
purpose  above-mentioned,  may  answer  by 
thus  retorting  the  calamities  and  ctiun'S 
which  existed  at  the  time  praised,  but  which 
now  exist  no  more.  A true  estimate  can 
never  he  formed,  but  in  consequence  of  • 
«uch  a comparison;  for  if  we  drop  the 
laudable,  and  allcdge  only  the  bad,  or  drop 
the  bad,  and  allcdge  only  thelaudable,  there 
is  no  age,  whatever  its  real  character,  hut 

may 
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may  be  made  to  pass  at  pleasure  either  for  to  the  universe,  then  tiny  lead  to  some- 
a good  one  or  a had  one.  thing  worse.  Tor  they  lead  to  Atheism.  The 

If  I may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  melancholy  and  morose  character  being 
add  an  observation,  it  shall  be  an  observa-  thus  insensibly  formed,  morals  and  piyty 
lion  founded  upon  many  years  experience,  sink  of  course;  for  what  equals  have  we  to 
Ihaveofteu  heard  declamations  against  the  love,  or  what  superior  have  ive  to  revere, 
present  race  of  men ; declamations  against  when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  than 
them,  as  if  they  were  tbe  worst  of  animals  ; those  of  hatred  or  of  terror  ? 
treacherous,  false,  selfish,  envious,  oppres-  It  should  seem  then  expedient,  if  ss'e  va- 
sive,  tyrannical,  See.  Sec.  This  (1  say)  I lue  our  better  principles,  nay,  if  we  value 
have  often  heard  from  grave  declaimers,  our  own  happiness,  to. withstand  such 
and  have  heard  the  sentiment  delivered  dreary  seutimeius.  It  was  the  advice  of  a 
with  a kind  of  oracular  pomp. — Yet  I wise  man—1*  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the 
neiei  heard  any  such  dcclaiuicr  say  (what  - cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
would  have  been  sincere  at  least,  if  it  had  these  ? For  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely 
been  nothing  more)  “ 1 prove  my  asser-  concerning  this."  Eccl.  vii.  10. 

“ lion  by  an  example  where  I cannot  err  ; Things  present  make  impressions  aniaz- 
“ 1 assert  myself  to  be  the  wretch  I have  inglv  superior  lo  things  remote;  so  that, 

“ been  just  describing.”  in  objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  easily  mis- 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  takeu  as  to  their  comparative  magnitude, 
dangerous  to  ask  him,  even  in  a gentle  Upon  the  canvass  of  the  same  picture  a 
whisper — “ You  have  been  talking,  with  near  sparrow  occupies  the  space  of  a div- 
much  confidence,  about  certain  prufligate  tarn  eagle;  a near  mole-hill,  that  of  a dis- 
bcings — Are  you  certain,  that  you  yourself  tant  mountain.  In  the  perpetration  of 
are  not  one  of  the  number?”  crimes  there  are  few  persons.  I believe, 

I hope  I may  be  pardoned  for  the  fol-  who  would  not  be  more  shocked  at  actu-  y 

lowing  anecdote,  although  compelled,  in  ally  seeing  a single  man  assassinated  (even 
relating  it,  to  make  myself  a parly.  taking  away  the  idea  of  personal  danger) 

II  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a than  they  would  he  shucked  in  reading  the 
“ friend,  a worthy  but  melancholy  man,  massacre  of  Paris. 

“ 1 read  him  out  of  a book,  the  follow-  The  wise  man,  just  quoted,  wishes  to  save 
“ ing  passage us  from  these  errors.  He  has  already  in-' 

“ In  our  time  it  may  be  spoken  more  formed  us — “ The  thing  that  hath  been, 

“ truly  than  of  old,  that  virtue  is  gone;  the  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  there  is  no  new 
" church  is  under  foot ; the  clergy  is  in  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  auy  thing 
“ error ; the  devil  rcigneth,  See.  Sec.  My  whereof  it  may  be  said,  Sec,  this  is  new  ? 

“ friend  interrupted  me  with  a sigh,  and  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which 
“ said,  Alas  1 how  true  I How  just  a pic-  was  before  us.”  lie  then  subjoins  the 
11  ture  ol  the  times  ! — I asked  him,  of  what  cause  of  this  apparent  novelty — “ Things 
" limes? — Of  vvliatiimes ! replied  he  with  past,  when  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they 
“ emotion  ! can  you  suppose  any  other  but  are  foigolten  ; and  things  prevent  will  ap- 
“ live  present?  were  any  before  ever  so  pear  so,  should  they  too  be  forgotten,  when 
“bad,  so  corrupt,  so,  Lc. — Forgive  me  they  return.”  Ecc.  i.  6.  II.  18. 

“ (said  I)  for  stopping  you— the  times  1 This  forgetfulness  of  what  is  similar  in 
11  am  reading  of  are  older  than  yon  ima-  events  which  return  (for  in  every  relum- 
“ ginc ; the  sentiment  was  delivered  about  ing  event  such  similarity  exists)  is  the  for- 
“ four  hundred  years  ago;  its  author  Sir  gelfulness  of  a mind  uninstrucied  and 
“John  Mandcville,  who  died  in  1371.”  weak;  a mind  ignorant  of  that  great,  that 

As  man  is  by  a) attire  a social  animal,  providential  circulation  which  never  ceases 
good-humour  seems  an  ingredient  highly  lor  a moment  through  every  part  of  the 
necessary  to  his  character.  It  is  the  salt  universe.  *■ 

which  gives  a seasoning  to  die  feast  of  liiic  i It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulness  which 
and  which,  if  it  be  wanting,  surely  renders  1 once  remember  in  a man  ol  letters;  who 
tbe  feast  incomplete.  Many  causes  cuutri-  when,  at  the  conclusion  ol  a long  life, 
bute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  aud  lie  found  his  memory  began  to  fail,  said 
nothing  perhaps  more  than  bad  opuiious  cheerfully — “ Now  1 shall  have  a plea- 
nf  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind  “ sure  1 could  not  have  before ; that  of 
naturally  lead  us  to  Misanthropy,  II  these  “ leading  my  old  books,  and  finding  them 
bad  opinions  go  farther,  and  are  applied  “ all  new.”  . 
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There  was  in  this  consolation  some- 
thing philosophical  and  pleasing.  And 
jrei  perhaps  it  is  a higher  philosophy 
'(could  wc  attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  past, 
but  in  contemplation  of  the  past  to  view 
the  luture ; so  that  we  may  say,  on  the 
worst  prospects,  with  a becoming  resigna- 
tion, what  vEneas  said  of  old  to  the  t,u- 
mcan  Prophetess, 

— —Virgin,  no  scenr*.  of  ill 

Tome,  or  new.  or  unexpected  rise; 

I’ve  sren  'em  *U ; have  seen,  amt  long  before 
'Within  my.cll  revolv'd  tin  in  ins  ininil. 

/to.  VI.  103,  lot,  to5. 

In  such  a conduct,  if  well  founded,  there 
is  not  only  fortitude,  but  piety:  Forti- 
tude, which  never  sinks,  from  a conscious 
integrity ; and  Pieiy,  which  never  resists, 
by  referring  all  to  the  Divine  WiH. 

Harris. 

(J  216.  The  Character  rf  the  Man  of  B tidi- 
ness often  united  with,  and  adorned  by, 
that  of  the  Scholar  and.fhibsojiher. 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
love  of  wisdom,  and  having  far  its  end 
the  investigation  of  truth,  has  an  equal  re- 
gard both  to  practice  and  speculation,  in 
as  much  as  truth  of  every  kind  is  similar 
and  congenial.  Hence  we  hud  that  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  actors  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world  have  been  en- 
gaged at  times  in  philosophical  speculation. 
Pericles,  whogoverned  Athens,  svas  the  dis- 
ciple ol  Anaxagoras;  Epaininondas  spent 
his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  school ; 
Alexander  the  Great  had  Aristotle  for  his 
preceptor ; and  Scipio  made  Polybius  his 
companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I men- 
tion Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus?  The 
orations,  the  epistles,  and  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  the  first,  shew  him  sufficiently 
conversant  both  in  action  and  contempla- 
tion. So  eager  svas  Cato  lor  knowledge, 
even  when  surrounded  with  business,  that 
he  used  to  read  philosophy  in  the  senate- 
house,  while  the  senate  was  assembling; 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his 
life  svas  a continual  scene  of  the  most  im- 
portant actions,  lie-found  time  not  onlv  to 
study,  but  to  compose  a Treatise  upon 
Virtue. 

When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of 
times  succeeded,  Thrasea  I’.xtus,  and  Hot  • 
vidius  Priscus,  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers;  and  ap- 
pear to  hive  supported  the  severest  trials  of 


tyrannic  oppression,  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral.  The  best  emperor 
whom  the  Romans,  or  perhaps  any  nation, 
ever  knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  in- 
volved during  his  whole  life  in  business  of 
the  last  consequence;  sometimes  conspira- 
cies forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
dissipate ; formidable  wars  arising  at  other 
times,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field.  Vet  during  none  of  these  periods 
did  he  forsake  philosophy,  but  still  per- 
sisted in  meditation,  and  in  committing  liis 
thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments  gain- 
ed by  stealth  from  the  hurry  of  conns  and 
campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  seirch 
our  own  country,  we  shall  find  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  I.ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mil- 
ton,  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Tem- 
ple, and  many  others,  to  have  bceu  ail  of 
them  eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the 
same  lime  conspicuous  for  their  specula- 
tions and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad, 
examples  of  like  characters  will  occur  in 
other  countries.  Crotius,  the  poet,  the 
critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was 
employed  by  the  court  ol  Sweden  as  am- 
bassador to  France ; and  De  Witt,  that 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pat- 
tern of  parsimony  and  political  accom- 
plishments, was  an  able  mathematician, 
wrote  upon  the  Elements  ol  Curves,  aid 
applied  his  algebra  srith  accuracy  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  Philosophy, 
against  those  who  may  possibly  undervalue 
her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
her;  those  1 mean  (and  it  must  he  confot 
they  arc  many)  who,  having  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  the 
“ busy  hum  of  men,"  have  acquired  to 
themselves  habits  of  amazing  efficacy,  un- 
assisted by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudi- 
tion. To  such  the  retired  student  may  ap- 
pear an  awkward  being,  because  they 
svant  a just  standard  to  measure  his  merit. 
But  let  them  recur  to  the  bright  examples 
before  allcdged ; let  them  remember  that 
these  sverc  eminent  in  their  own  way ; 
svere  men  of  action  and  business ; men  of 
the  world  ; and  yet  did  they  not  disdain  to 
cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of 
litem  perhaps  indebted  to  her  (or  tbesplea- 
dor  of  their  active  character. 

This  reasoning  has  a farther  end.  It 
justifies  me  in  the  address  of  these  phi- 
losophical arrangements,  as  your  Lord- 
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slip*  has  been  distinguished  in  either  cha- 
racter, 1 mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well 
a i in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
history  of  cur  foreign  transactions,  know 
the  reputation  that  you  acquired  in  Ger- 
many, by  negotiations  of  the  last  im- 
portance t and  those  who  are  honoured 
with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that 
you  can  speculate  as  well  as  act,  and  can 
employ  your  pen  both  with  elegance  and 
instruction. 

It  may  not  perhaps  he  unentertaining 
to  your  Lordship  to  see  in  what  manner 
the  ‘ Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great 
arranged  his  pupil’s  ideas,  so  that  they 
■night  not  cause  confusion,  for  want  of 
accurate  disposition.’  It  may  be  thought 
also  a fact  worthy  your  notice,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  this  method  from 
the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he 
drew  it  front  remoter  sources,  to  us  uu- 
ktiutvn,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  inventor 
aod  original  teacher.  Harris. 

( 217.  The  Hiogressions  of  Art  disgust- 
fut,  the  Completion  beautiful. 

Fables  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded  to 
Vulcan,  the  goddess  of  beauty  to  the  god 
of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  some  explain 
it,  gives  a double  representation  of  art; 
Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progressions  of  art, 
and  Venus  the  completions.  The  pro- 
gressions, such  as  the  hewing  of  stone, 
the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of 
nctals,  these  all  of  them  are  laborious, 
and  many  times  disgustful;  the  comple- 
tions, such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the 
picture,  the  statue,  these  all  of  them  are 
beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 

Now  if  logic  be  one  of  those  arts, 
which  help  to  improve  human  reason,  it 
must  necessarily  be  an  art  of  the  progres- 
sive character ; an  art  which,  not  ending 
with  itself,  has  a vies*  to  something  far- 
ther. If  then,  in  the  speculations  upon 
it,  it  should  appear  dry  rather  than  ele- 
gant, severe  rather  than  pleasing,  let  it 
plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though 
us  importance  may  be  great,  it  partakes 
from  its  very  nature  (which  cannot  be 
changed]  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than 
of  the  beautiful  goddess.  Ibid. 

(!  218.  Thoughts  on  Elegance. 
Haring  anstveied  the  objections  usually 
brought  against  a permanent  sense  of 

• Addressed  to  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Lout  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, esc. 


beauty,  let  us  now  proceed  to  single  out 
the  particular  species  nr  kinds  of  beauty; 
and  begin  with  elegance  of  person,  that 
so  wonderfully  elevates  the  human  cha- 
racter. 

Elcgat.ce,  the  most  undoubted  olTspring 
and  visible  image  of  line  taste,  the  mo- 
ment it  appears,  is  universally  admired: 
men  disagree  about  the  other  constituent 
parts  of  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  with- 
out hesitation  to  acknowledge  tiie  power 
of  elegance. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  most 
conspicuous  part  of  beauty,  that  is  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  every  body, 
is  yet  utterly  inexplicable,  and  retires 
from  our  search  when  we  would  discover 
what  it  is.  Where  shall  I hud  tire  secret 
re  treat  of  the  graces,  to  explain  to  me 
the  elegance  they  dictate,  and  to  paint 
in  visible  colours,  the  fugitive  and  varying 
enchantment  that  hovers  round  a graceful 
person,  yet  leaves  ns  for  ever  in  agreeable 
suspeuce  and  confusion?  I need  not  seek 
for  them,  madam;  the  graces  are  but 
emblems  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  love- 
liest appearances:  and  while  I write  for 
you,  it  is  impossible  uot  to  feel  their  in- 
fluence. 

Personal  elegance,  for  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  enquiry,  may  be  de- 
fined the  image  and  reflection  of  the  gran- 
deur aud  beauty  of  the  invisible  soul. 
Craudeur  and  beauty  in  the  soul  itself  are 
not  objects  of  sense;  colouts  cannot  paint 
them,  but  they  are  united  to  sentiments 
that  appear  visible;  they  bestow  a noble 
meaning  and  importance  of  attitude,  aud 
diffuse  inexpressible  loveliness  over  the 
person. 

When  two  or  more  passions  or  senti- 
ments unite,  they  are  mu  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished, as  if  tiicy  had  appeared  sepa- 
rate; however,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
the  complacency  and  admiration  wc  feci 
in  the  presence  of  elegant  persons,  is 
made  up  of  respect  aud  alTection;  and 
that  we  are  disappointed  when  see  see 
such  persons  act  a base  or  indecent  part. 
These  symptoms  plainly  shew,  that  per- 
sonal elegance  appears  to  us  to  he  the 
image  and  reflection  of  an  elevated  aud 
beautiful  mind.  In  some  characters,  the 
randeurof  soul  is  predominant;  in  whom 
eauty  is  majestic  and  awful.  In  this 
style  is  bliss  F — . In  other  characters, 
a soft  and  attracting  grace  is  more  con-' 
spicuous:  this  latter  kind  is  more  pleas- 
ing, for  an  obvious  reason.  But  elegance 
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cannot  exist  in  either  alor.e,  without  a 
mixture  of  the  other ; for  majesty  with- 
out the  beautiful,  would  be  haughty  and 
disgusting : and  easy  accessible  beauty 
would  lose  the  idea  of  elegance,  and  be- 
come an  object  of  contempt. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  soul 
charm  us  universally,  who  have  ail  of  us 
implanted  in  our  bosoms,  even  in  the 
midst  of  misery,  passions  of  high  descent, 
immense  ambition,  and  romantic  hopes. 
You  may  conceive  an  imprisoned  bird, 
whose  wild  notes,  prompted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  gave  her  a confused 
notion  of  joy.  although  site  has  no  distinct 
idea  of  airy  flights  and  summer  groves ; 
so  when  man  emerging  from  wretched- 
ness assumes  a nobler  character,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  human  genius  appears 
openly,  we  view,  with  secret  joy  and  de- 
lightful amazement,  the  sure  evidence 
and  pledge  of  our  dignity : the  mind 
catches  fire  by  a train  that  lies  within 
itself,  and  expands  with  conscious  pride 
and  merit,  like  a generous  youth  over 
the  images  of  his  country's  heroes.  Of 
the  softened  and  engaging  pari  of  elegance, 
I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large 
hereafter. 

Personal  elegance  or  grace  is  a fugi- 
tive lustre,  that  never  settles  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  vmi  see  it  glance  and  disap- 
pear in  the  features  and  motions  of  a 
graceful  |>erson ; it  strikes  your  view ; it 
shines  like  an  exhalation : but  the  moment 
you  follow-  it,  the  wandering  flame  va- 
nishes, and  immediately  lights  up  in 
something  else;  you  tnav  as  well  think 
of  fixing  the  pleasing  delusion  of  your 
dreams,  or  the  colours  of  a dissolving 
rainbow. 

You  have  arisen  early  at  tiroes,  in  the 
summer  season,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  to  ride  abroad. 
Let  us  suppose  you  have  mistaken  an 
hour  or  two,  and  just  got  out  a less  mi- 
nutes before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  You 
see  the  fields  and  woods  that  lay  the 
night  before  in  obscurity,  attiring  them- 
selves in  beauty  and  verdures  sou  sec  a 
profusion  of  brilliants  shining  in  the  dew  ; 
you  sec  the  stream  gradually  admitting 
the  light  into  its  pure  bosom : and  you 
hear  lire  birds,  which  are  awakened  by  a 
rapture,  that  comes  upon  tbem  from  the 
morning.  If  the  eastern  sky  We  clear, 
you  see  it  glow  with  the  promise  of  a 
flame  that  bat  not  yet  appeared;  and  if 


it  be  overcast  with  clouds,  you  see  those 
clouds  stained  by  a bright  red.  bordered 
with  gold  or  silver,  that  by  the  changes 
appear  volatile,  and  ready  to  vanish. 
Mow  various  and  beautiful  are  those  ap- 
pearances, which  are  not  the  sun,  but  the 
distant  effects  of  it  over  different  objects! 
In  like  manner  the  soul  flings  inexpressible 
charms  over  the  human  person  and  actions; 
but  then  the  cause  is-  less  known,  because 
the  soul  for  ever  shines  behind  a cloud, 
and  is  always  retired  from  our  senses. 

You  conceive  why  elegance  is  ol  a fu- 
gitive nature,  and  exists  chiefly  in  mo- 
tiou : as  it  is  communicated  by  die  prin- 
ciple of  action  that  governs  die  whole 
person,  it  is  found  over  the  whole  body, 
and  is  fixed  no  where.  The  curious  eye 
with  eagerness  pursues  die  waudering 
beauty,  which  it  sees  with  surprize  a: 
every  turn,  but  is  never  able  to  overtake. 
It  is  a waving  flame,  that,  like  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  from  water,  never 
settles;  it  glances  on  you  in  every  mo- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  body:  ilsdifle- 
reut  powers,  through  attitude  and  motion 
seem  to  be  collected  in  dancing,  wherein 
it  plays  over  the  arras,  the  legs,  the  breast, 
the  neck,  and  in  short  the  whole  frame: 
hut  if  grace  has  any  fixed  throne,  it  is  in 
the  face,  the  residence  of  the  soul,  where 
you  think  a thousand  times  it  is  just  issuing 
into  view. 

Elegance  assumes  to  itself  an  empire 
equal  to  that  of  the  soul ; it  rules  and  in- 
spires every  part  of  the  body,  and  makes 
use  of  ail  the  human  powers ; but  it  par- 
ticularly takes  die  passions  under  its  charge 
and  direction,  and  turns  them  into  a kind 
of  artillery,  with  which  it  dues  infinite 
execution. 

The  passions  that  aft  favourites  wili 
the  graces  are  modesty,  good  nature, 
particularly  ssheft  it  is  heightened  by  > 
small  colouring  of  affection  into  swittiuu, 
and  that  line  languor  which  seems  10  br 
-formed  of  a mixture  of  still  joy  and  hope. 
Surprize,  shame,  ami  even  grief  and  an- 
ger, have  appeared  pleasing  under  pro- 
per restrictions  for  il  must  be  observed, 
that  ail  cxiess  is  shocking  aud  disagree- 
able, and  that  even  the  most  pleasing  pas- 
sions appear  to  most  advantage  when  the 
tincture  they  cast  over  the  countenance 
is  enfeebled  ami  geude.  The  pjssiom 
that  arc  enemies  to  the  graces  are,  impu- 
dence, affectation,  strong  and  harsh  degree, 
of  piide,  malice  and  austerity. 

There 
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There  ii  an  union  of  the  fine  passions, 
But  so  delicate  that  you  cannot  conceive 
any  one  of  them  separate  from  the  rest, 
eilled  smsitrility,  which  is  requisite  in  an 
elegant  deportment;  it  cliicHy  resides  in 
the  eye,  which  is  indeed  the  seat  of  the 
passions. 

I have  spoken  of  the  passions  only  as 
they  arc  subservient  to  grace,  which  is 
the  object  of  our  present  attention.  The 
fleets  the  mother -country,  if  I may  call 
it  so,  or  the  habitation  ol  grace;  and  it 
visits  the  other  parts  of  the  body  only  as 
distaot  provinces,  with  some  little  partia- 
lity to  the  neck,  and  the  fine  basis  that 
supports  it;  but  the  countenance  is  the 
verv  palace  in  which  it  takes  up  its  resi- 
dence; it  is  there  it  revels  through  its 
various  apartments:  you  see  it  wrapped 
in  clouded  majesty  upon  the  brow  ; yuu 
discover  it  about  the  lips  hardly  rising 
to  a smile,  and  vanishing  in  a moment, 
when  it  is  rather  perceived  than  seen  ; 
and  then  by  the  most  engaging  vicissitudes, 
it  enlivens,  flames,  and  dissolves  in  the 
eye. 

You  have,  I suppose,  all  along  ob- 
served, that  I am  not  treating  of  beauty, 
which  depends  on  different  principles,  but 
of  that  elegance  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
delicate  and  awakened  taste,  and  in  every 
kind  of  form  is  the  enchantment  that  at- 
tracts and  pleases  universally,  even  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  charm; 
whereas  without  it  no  degree  of  beauty  is 
dunning.  You  have  undoubtedly  seen 
women  lovely  withuut  much  beauty,  and 
handsome  without  being  lovely;  it  is 
gracefulness  causes  this  variation,  and 
throws  a lustre  over  disagreeable  features, 
as  the  sun  paints  a showery  cloud  with 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 

I before  remarked,  that  the  grace  of 
every  elegant  person  is  varied  agreeable 
to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
person  it  beautifies : I am  sensible  you 
readily  conceive  the  reason.  Klegance  is 
the  natural  habit  and  image  of  the  soul 
beaming  forth  in  action;  it  must  therefore 
be  expressed  by  the  peculiar  features,  air, 
and  disposition  of  the  person;  it  must 
arise  from  nature,  and  fiovv  with  case  and 
a propriety  that  distinguishes  it.  The 
imitation  of  any  particular  person,  how- 
ever graceful,  is  dangerous,  lest  the  af- 
fectation appear;  but  the  unstudied  ele- 
gance of  nature  is  acquired  by  the  ex- 
ample ansi  conversation  of  several  elegant 
person,  of  different  characters,  which  peo- 


ple adapt  to  the  import  of  their  own  ges- 
tures, without  knowing  how. 

It  is  also  because  elegance  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  soul  appearing  in  action, 
that  good  statues,  and  pictures  drawn  from 
life,  arc  laid  before  tbe  eye  in  mo- 
tion. If  you  logj;  at  the  old  Gothic 
churches  built  in  barbarous  ages,  you  will 
see  the  statues  reared  up  -dead  anil  inani- 
mate against  the  walls. 

1 said,  at  tin  beginning  ol  this  little 
discourse,  that  the  beamy  of  dress  results 
from  mode  or  fashion,  and  it  certainly 
does  so  in  a great  measure;  but  I must  limit 
that  assertion  by  the  following  observation, 
that  there  is  also  a real  beauty  in  attire 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  mode:  those 
robes  which  leave  the  whole  person  at 
liberty  in  its  motions,  and  that  give  to  the 
imagination  the  natural  proportions  and 
symmetry  of  the  body,  ate  always  more 
becoming  than  such  as  restrain  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  in  which  it  is  lost  or  disfigur- 
ed. You  may  easily  imagine  how  a pair 
of  stays,  laced  tightly  about  llie  Minerva 
wc  admired,  would  oppress  the  sublime 
beauty  uf  her  comportment  and  figure. 
Since  persons  of  rank  cannot  chuse  their 
own  dress,  but  must  run  along  with  the 
present  fashion,  the  secret  of  dressing 
gracefully  must  consist  in  the  slender  va- 
riations that  cannot  be  observed  to  desert 
the  fashion,  and  yet  approach  nighcr  to 
the  complexion  and  import  of  tlse  coun- 
tenance, and  that  at  llte  same  time  allows 
to  the  whole  body  the  greatest  possible 
freedom,  ease,  and  imagery:  by  imagery 
1 mean,  that  as  a good  painter  will  shew 
the  effect  of  the  muscles  that  do  not  ap- 
pear to  tiie  eye,  so  a person  skilful  in  dress 
will  display  the  elegance  of  the  form, 
though  it  be  cuvered  and  out  of  view. 
As  tue  taste  of  dress  approaches  to  per- 
fection all  art  disappears,  and  it  seema 
the  effect  of  negligence  and  instinctive 
inattention ; for  this  reason  its  beauties 
Arise  from  (he  maimer  and  general  air 
rattier  than  from  richness,  which  last, 
when  it  becomes  too  gross  and  oppres- 
sive, destroys  the  elegance.  A brilliancy 
and  parade  in  dress  is  therefore  the  infal- 
lible sign  of  bad  taste,  (hat  in  this  contra- 
band manner  endeavours  to  make  amends 
for  want  of  true  elegance,  and  bears  a 
relation  to  the  heaps  of  ornament  that 
encumbered  the  Gothic  buildings.  Apelles 
observing  an  Helen  .painted  by  one  of 
his  scholars,  that  was  overcharged  with 
a rich  dress,  “ 1 ImJ,  young  man/'  said 
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lie,  “ not  being  able  to  paint  Iier  beau-  kindness,  that  is  at  once  noble  and  soft, 
tiful,  you  have  made  her  fine."  that  may  be  svou,  but  tnust  be  courted 

Harsh  and  violent  motions  are  always  with  delicacy, 
unbecoming.  Milton  attributes  the  same  The  third  part  of  elegance  is  the  ap- 
kind  of  motion  to  his  angels  that  the  Ilea-  pearance  of  a polished  and  tranquil  habit 
thens  did  to  theirdeities,  soft,  sliding,  with-  of  iniud,  that  softens  the  actions  and  emo- 
out  step.  It  is  impo.^Ue  to  preserve  the  tiom,  and  gives  a covert  prospect  of  iuno- 
attractions  in  a country  dance  that  attend  ccnce  and  undisturbed  repose.  I will 
on  a minuet;  as  the  step  quickens,  the  treat  of  these  separate,  and  first  of  dignity 
most  delicate  of  the  graces  retire.  The  ol  soul. 

rule  holds  universally  through  all  action,  I observed,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
vs  lit  tlicr  quick  or  slow:  it  should  always  discourse,  in  answer  to  an  objection  you 
partake  of  the  same  polished  and  softened  made,  that  .the  mind  has  always  a taste 
motion,  particularly  in  the  transitions  of  (or  truth,  fur  gratitude,  for  generosity, 
the  countenance,  where  the  genius  of  the  and  greatness  of  soul:  these,  which  art 
person  seems  to  hover  and  reside.  peculiarly  called  sentiments,  stamp  upon 

The  degrees  run  very  high  upon  the  the  human  spirit  a dignity  and  worth  not 
scale  of  elegance,  and  probably  lew  have  to  be  found  in  any  other  animated  being, 
arrived  near  the  highest  pitch;  but  it  is  However . great  and  surprising  the  most 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  surprising  beauty,  glorious  objects  in  nature  be,  tire  heaving 
that  was  familiar  in  Greece,  has  been  ocean,  the  moon  that  guides  it,  and  casts 
hardly  conceived  by  the  moderns : many  a softened  lustre  over  the  night,  the  starry 
of  their  statues  remain  the  ubjicts  of  our  firmament,  or  the  son  itself;  yet  their 
admiration,  but  wholly  superior  to  imita-  beauty  and  grandeur  instantly  appear  of 
tion ; their  pictures,  that  have  sunk  in  the  an  inferior  kind,  beyond  all  comparison, 
wreck  of  time,  appear  in  the  descriptions  to  this  of  the  soul  of  man.  These  senti- 
made  of  them  to  have  equal  imagination  ments  are  united  under  tlte  genera)  name 
with  the  statues;  and  their  poetry  abounds  of  virtue;  and  such  are  the  embellishments 
With  the  same  celestial  imagery.  But  they  diffuse  over  the  mind,  that  Piito,  a 
what  puts  this  matter  out  of  doubt  is,  that  very  polite  philosopher,  says  finely,  “ If 
their  celebrated  beauties  were  the  models  Virtue  svas  to  appear  in  a visible  shape, 
of  their  artists,  and  it  is  known  that  the  all  men  would  be  enamoured  of  her." 
elegancies  of  Tltaii  and  Pliryne  were  Virtue  and  truth  are  inseparable,  aud 
copied  by  the  famous  painters  of  Greece,  lake  their  flight  together.  A mind  de- 
ami  consigned  to  canvas  aud  marble  to  void  of  truth  is  a frightful  wieck ; it  is 
astonish  and  charm  distant  ages.  like  a gieat  city  in  ruins,  whose  mouldcr- 

Personal  elegance,  in  which  taste  as-  ing  towers,  just  bring  to  the  imagination 
sumes  the  most  conspicuous  and  noble  ap-  the  mil  ill  and  life  that  once  were  there, 
pearance,  confuses  us  in  our  enquiries  and  is  now  no  mure.  Truth  is  the  genius, 
after  it,  by  the  quickness  aud  variety  of  of  taste,  aud  enters  into  the  essence  of 
its  changes,  as  well  as  by  a complication  simple  beauty,  iu  wit,  in  writing,  and 
that  is  not  easily  unravelled.  I defined  throughout  the  fine  arts, 
it  to  he  the  image  and  refit ci inn  of  a great  Geueiosity  covers  almost  all  other  de- 
and  beautiful  soul ; let  us  separate  the  lects,  and  raises  a blaze  around  them  in 
distinct  parts  of  this  variety;  when  they  which  they  disappear  and  are  lost;  like 
appear  asunder  you  will  Imd  thtin  per-  sovereign  beauty,  it  makes  a short  cut  to 
feci  I y familiar  and  intelligible.  our  aHecl  ions  ; it  wins  our  hearts  svitboot 

The  first,  and  most  respect  able  part,  resistance  or  delay,  and  smites  aH  the  woild 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  ele-  to  favour  and  sup|iort  iu  designs, 
gance,  is  the  lulty  consciousness  of  svorth  Grandeur  of  soul,  fortitude,  and  a reso- 
ur virtue,  svhicb  sustains  an  habitual  dcccn-  lution  that  haughtily  si  niggles  with  despair 
cy,  and  becoming  pride.  and  will  neither  yield  to,  uor  make  terms 

The  second,  and  most  pleasing  part,  is  a wills  misfortunes;  which  through  every 
display  of  good  nature  approaching  to  situation,  reposes  a noble  conhdeuce  in  it- 
affection,  of  gentle  affability,  aud,  iu+'e-  self,  and  has  au  immoveable  view  to  fulure 
neral,  ol  the  pleasing  passions.  It  seems  glory  and  honour,  astonishes  the  world  n itb 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  parts,  and  admiration  and  delight.  We,  as  it  were, 
in  fact  it  is  so;  but  when  they  unite,  then  lean  lot  ward  with  surprise  and  trembling 
they  appear  like  a reserved,  and  virgin  joy  to  behold  the  human  soul  collecting  its 

strength 
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ilrmgih,  and  asserting  a right  to  superior 
Lares.  When  you  leave  man  out  ol  your 
account,  and  view  the  whole  visible  crca- 
liou  beside,  you  indeed  see  several  traces  of 
grandeur  and  unspeakable  power,  and  the 
intermixture  or  a rich  scenerv  of  beamy; 
ret  still  the  whole  appears  to  be  but  a so- 
lemn absurdity,  and  to  have  a littleness  and 
insignificancy.  But  when  you  restore  man 
lo  prospect,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  it, 
endued  with  genius  and  an  immortal  soul ; 
when  you  give  him  a passion  lor  truth, 
boundless  views  that  spread  along  through 
eternity,  and  a fortitude  that  struggles  with 
hie,  and-  yields  not  to  misfortunes,  then 
the  sties,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  take  the 
sump  of  svorth  and  dignity  from  the  noble 
inhabitant  whose  purposes  they  serve. 

A mind  fraught  with  the  virtues  is  the 
Moral  soil  of  elegance.  Unaffected  truth, 
generosity,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  lor  ever 
i'lcasr  and  charm:  even  when  ihev  break 
bom  the  common  forms,  and  appear  wild 
and  Miuiieihodized  by  educa'iou,  they  are 
still  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  as  sottn  as 
«e  discover  that  outivard  elegance,  which 
is  formed  by  the  inode,  to  want  truth,  ge- 
nerosity,  or  grandeur  of  soul,  it  instantly 
tints  in  our  esteem  like  counterfeit  coin, 
and  we  are  sensible  of  a reluctant  disap- 
pointment, like  that  of  tire  lover  in  the 
•pigrani,  who  became  enamoured  with 
the  lady's  voice,  and  the  softness  of  her 
brad  in  the  dark,  but  svas  cured  of  his 
fuiskm  as  soon  as  he  had  light  to  view  her. 

Let  us  nosv  pass  ott  to  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  elegance,  an  habitual  display  of 
the  kiud  ami  gentle  passions. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  love  those 
"ho  bear  an  of  fret  ion  to  us;  and  see  are 
(banned  with  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
our  merit : by  these  weaknesses  politeness 
attacks  us.  The  well-bred  gentleman  al- 
ways in  his  behaviour  insinuates  a regaid 
<o  otliers,  tempered  with  respect.  His 
attention  to  please  confesses  plainly  his 
kindness  to  you,  and  the  high  esteem  he 
holds  you  in.  The  assiduous  prevention 
of  our  wishes,  and  that  yielding  sweetness 
complaisance  (juts  on  fur  our  sate,  arc  ir- 
resistible ; and  although  sve  know  this 
kind  ol  Battery  to  lie  prostitute  and  Ifabi- 
•ml,  yet  it  is  not  indillerent  to  us : sse 
receive  it  in  a manner  that  shows  how 
much  it  gratifies  us. 

The  desire  of  being  agreeable  finds  out 
the  art  of  being  so  without  study  or  labour. 
Rustics  svlio  fall  in  love,  grow  unusually 
polite  and  engaging.  This  new  charm,  that 


has  altered  their  natures,  and  suddenly  en- 
dued them  with  the  powers  of  pleasing,  is 
nothiug  more  than  an  enlivened  attention 
to  please,  that  has  taken  |iossession  of  their 
minds,  and  tinctured  their  actions.  VVe 
ought  nut  to  wonder  that  love  is  thus  eu- 
chanting  : its  tende*'  assiduity  is  but  the 
natural  address  of  the  passion  ; politenc  s 
borrows  the  Haltering  form  of  affection, 
and  becomes  agreeable  by  the  appearance 
of  kindness. 

What  pleases  us  generally  appears  beau- 
tiful. Complaisance,  that  is  so  engaging, 
gives  an  agreeableness  to  the  whole  per- 
son, and  creates  a beauty  that  nature  gave 
not  to  the  features ; it  submits,  it  pro- 
mises, it  applauds  in  the  countenance ; 
the  hear;  lays  itself  in  smiles  at  your  feet, 
•uid  a voice  ■ ii.it  is  indulgent  and  lender, 
is  always  heard  with  pleasure. 

The  last  constituent  part  of  elegance  is 
the  picture  of  a tranquil  soul,  that  ap- 
pears in  softening  the  actions  and  emotions, 
and  exhibits  a retired  pro, pec:  of  happiness 
and  innocence. 

A calm  of  mind  that  is  seen  in  graceful 
easy  action,  and  in  the  enleehlcuu.u:  ol  our 
passions,  gives  us  an  idea  ol  the  golden  age, 
when  human  nature,  adorned  with  inno- 
cence, and  the  peace  that  attends  it,  reposed 
in  the  arms  of  content.  This  serene  pros- 
pect  of  human  nature  always  pic  tses  us ; 
and  although  the  content,  whose  image  it 
is,  be  visionary  in  this  world,  and  we  can- 
not arrive  at  it,  yet  it  is  the  point  in  ima- 
gination we  have  finally  in  view,  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  and  the  native  home  for 
which  we  do  not  cease  to  languish. 

The  sentiment  of  tranquillity  particular- 
ly beautifies  pastoral  poetry.  The  images 
of  calm  and  happy  quiet  that  appear  in 
shaded  groves,  in  silent  vales,  an  1 slumbers 
by  filling  streams,  invi'e  th.  poet  to  in- 
dulge his  genius  in  rural  scenes.  The 
niuvc  that  lulls  and  composes  the  mind,  at 
the  same  time  enchants  it.  The  hue  of 
this  beauteous  ease,  cast  over  tiie  hitman 
actions  and  emotions,  (onus  a very  delight- 
ful part  of  elegance,  and  gi  ■ te  oilier 
constituent  parts  an  appearance  of  nature 
and  truth  : for  in  a trautpiil  state  ol  mind, 
undisturbed  bv  wants  or  ir  irs,  tne  views  of 
men  are  generous  and  elrvated.  From  I lie 
combination  of  tlie-e  .line  parts,  grandeur 
of  smil,  complacency,  and  ease,  arise  the 
enchantments  of  elegance;  but  the  ap- 
|iear.ince  of  the  two  last  are  oftencr  louiid 
together,  and  then  they  form  politeness. 

When  we  take  a view  of  the  separate 
I.  I par's 
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parts  that  constitute  personal  elegance,  we 
immediately  know  the  seeds  that  are  proper 
to  be  cherished  in  the  infant  mind,  to  bring 
forth  the  beauteous  production.  The  vir- 
tues should  be  cultivated  early  with  sacred 
care.  Good-nature,  modesty,  affability, 
and  a kind  concern  Tor  others,  should  be 
carefully  inculcated  ; and  an  easy  uncon- 
strained dominion  acquired  by  habit  over 
the  passions.  A mind  thus  finely  prepared, 
is  capable  of  the  highest  lustre  of  elegance ; 
which  is  afterwards  attained  with  as  little 
labour  as  our  first  language,  by  only  asso- 
ciating with  graceful  people  of  different 
characters,  from  svhom  an  habitual  grace- 
fulness will  be  acquired,  that  will  bear  the 
natural  unaffected  stamp  of  our  own  minds ; 
in  short,  it  will  be  our  own  character  and 
genius  stripped  of  its  native  rudeness,  and 
enriched  with  beauty  and  attraction. 

Nature,  that  bestows  her  favours  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  often  denies  to  the 
great  the  capacity  of  distinguished  ele- 
gance, ami  flings  it  away  in  obscure  vil- 
lages. You  sometimes  see  it  at  a country 
fair  spread  an  amiableness  over  a sun-burnt 
girl,  like  the  light  of  the  moon  through  a 
mist ; but  such,  madam,  is  the  necessity  of 
habitual  elegance  acquired  by  education 
and  converse,  that  if  even  you  were  born 
in  that  low  class,  you  could  be  no  more 
than  the  fairest  damsel  at  the  may-pole, 
and  the  object  o(  the  hope  and  jealousy  of 
a few  rustics. 

People  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of 
elegance  by  the  want  of  good-nature,  ami 
the  other  gentle  passions  ; by  the  want  of 
modesty  and  sensibility  ; and  by  a want  of 
that  noble  pride,  which  arises  from  a con- 
sciousness of  lofty  and  generous  sentiments. 
The  absence  of  these  native  charms  is  ge- 
nerally supplied  by  a brisk  stupidity,  an 
impudence  unconscious  o(  defect,  a cast 
of  malice,  and  an  uncommon  tendency  to 
ridicule  ; as  if  nature  had  given  these  her 
step- children  an  instinctive  intelligence, 
that  they  can  rise  out  ol  contempt  only  by 
the  depression  of  others.  Kor  the-  same 
reason  it  is,  that  persons  of  true  and  finish- 
ed taste  seldom  affect  ridicule,  because  they 
arc  conscious  of  their  own  superior  merit. 
Pride  is  the  cause  of  ridicule  iu  the  one,  as 
it  is  of  candour  iu  the  oilier ; but  the  ef- 
fects differ  as  the  studied  parade  of  po- 
verty does  from  the  negligent  grandeur  of 
riches.  You  will  see  nothing  more  com- 
mon in  the  world,  than  for  people,  who 
by  stupidity  and  insensibility  are  iucapablc 
of  tire  graces,  to  commence  wits  ou  the 


strength  of  the  pelile  talents  of  mimicry, 
and  the  brisk  lartncss  that  ill-nature  never 
fails  to  supply. 

From  what  I have  said  it  appears,  that 
a sense  of  elegance  is  a sense  of  dignity,  of 
virtue,  and  innocence,  united.  Is  it  not 
natural  then  to  expect,  that  in  the  course 
of  a liberal  education,  men  should  cultivate 
the  generous  qualities  they  approve  and  as- 
sume? Hut  instead  of  them,  men  only  aim 
at  the  appearances,  which  require  no  self- 
denial;  and  thus,  without  acquiring  the 
virtues,  they  sacrifice  their  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity : whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there 
is  often  the  least  virtue,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  appearance  of  it ; and  that  the  po- 
lished part  of  mankind  only  arrive  at  tire 
subtile  corruption,  of  uniting  vice  with  the 
dress  and  complexion  of  virtue. 

1 have  dwelt  on  personal  elegance,  be- 
cause the  ideas  and  principles  in  tills  part 
of  good  taste  are  more  familiar  to  you. 
We  may  thtn  take  them  for  a foundation, 
in  our  future  observations,  since  the  same 
principles  of  easy  grace  and  simple  gran- 
deur will  animate  our  ideas  with  an  un- 
studied propriety,  and  enlighten  our  judg- 
ments iu  beauty,  in  literature,  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  the  other  departments  of 
line  taste.  Vsktr. 

(f  219.  On  Arsenal  Stanly. 

I shall  but  slightly  touch  on  our  taste  of 
personal  beauty,  because  it  requires  no  di- 
rections to  Ic  known.  To  ask  what  is 
beauty,  says  a philosopher,  is  the  question 
of  a blind  man.  I shall  therefore  only 
make  a few  reflections  on  litis  head,  that 
lie  out  of  the  common  track.  But,  prior 
to  what  I have  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  observations  on  physiognomy. 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  the 
mind  and  the  turn  of  the  features,  so  well 
known  by  instinct,  that  every  one  is  more 
or  less  expert  at  reading  the  countenance. 
We  luok  as  well  as  speak  our  minds ; and 
amongst  people  of  little  experience,  the 
look  is  generally  most  sincere.  This  is  so 
well  understood,  that  it  becomes  a part  of 
education  to  learn  to  disguise  tire  counte- 
nance, which  yet  requires  a habit  front 
early  youth,  and  the  continual  practice  of 
hypocrisy,  to  deceive  an  intelligent  eye. 
The  natural  virtues  and  vices  not  only  have 
their  places  iu  the  aspect,  even  acquired 
habits  that  much  affect  the  mind  settle 
there;  contemplation,  in  length  of  time, 
gives  a cast  of  thought  on  the  countenance. 

Now  to  cotne  back  to  our  subject.  Tire 
assemblage 
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asiembktgt  called  beamy,  is  (lie  image  of  regard  to  the  common  notions  of  beauty, 
noble  sentiments  and  amiable  passions  in  The  truth  is,  complexion  and  form  being 
the  face ; but  so  blended  and  confused  that  the  charms  that  are  visible  and  conspicuous, 
see  are  not  able  to  separate  and  distinguish  th  • common  standard  of  beauty  is  gtne- 
tbem.  The  mind  has  a sensibility,  and  rally  restrained  to  those  general  attractions; 
clear  knowledge,  in  many  instances  without  but  since  personal  grace  and  the  engaging 
reflection,  or  even  the  power  of  reasoning  passions,  although  they  cannot  be  delineated, 
upon  its  own  perceptions.  We  can  no  have  a more  universal  and  uniform  power, 
more  account  for  the  relation  between  the  it  is  no  wonder  | .topic,  in  resigning  their 
passions  of  the  mind  and  a set  of  features,  hearts  so  often  coutradict  the  common  re- 
tbaa  we  can  account  for  the  relation  be-  ceived  standard.  Accordingly,  as  the  en- 
tween  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  passions;  gaging  passions  and  the  address  are  disco- 
(heeyeis  judge  of  the  one  without  prin-  vertd  in  conversation,  the  tender  attach* 
ciples  or  rules,  as  the  ear  is  of  the  other,  menls  of  people  are  generally  fixed  by  an 
It  is  impossible  you  should  not  take  notice  intercourse  of  sentiment,  and  seldom  by  a 
of  the  remarkable  difference  of  beauty  in  transient  view,  except  in  romances  and 
the  same  face,  iu  a good  and  in  ill  humour;  novels.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
and  if  tbe  gentle  passions,  in  an  indifferent  when  once  the  affections  are  fixed,  a new 
fact,  do  not  change  it  to  perfect  beauty,  it  face  with  a higher  degree  of  beauty  will  » 
is  because  nature  did  not  originally  model  not  always  have  a higher  degree  of  power 
tbe  features  to  the  just  and  familiar  expres-  to  remove  them,  because  our  affections  arise 
non  of  (hose  passions,  and  the  genuine  ex-  from  a source  within  ourselves,  as  well  as 
pressions  of  nature  can  nes-er  be  wholly  ob-  from  external  beauty;  and  when  the  teo- 
bterated.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  der  passion  is  attached  by  a particular  ob- 
that  the  engaging  import  tlut  forms  beau-  ject,  the  imagination  surrounds  that  object 
ty,  is  often  the  symbol  of  passions  that,  al-  with  a thousand  ideal  embellishments  that 
though  pleasing,  are  dangerous  to  virtue  ; exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  lover, 
and  that  a firmness  of  miud,  whose  cast  of  The  history  of  the  short  life  of  beauty 
feature  is  much  less  pleasing,  is  more  fa-  may  be  Collected  from  what  I have  said.  In 
vcurable  to  virtue.  From  tbe  affinity  be-  youth  that  borders  on  infancy,  the  passions 
tween  beauty  and  the  passions  it  must  fol-  are  in  a state  of  vegetation,  they  only  ap- 
W,  that  beauty  is  relative,  that  is,  a sense  pear  in  full  bloom  in  maturity;  for  which 
of  human  beauty  is  confined  to  our  species ; reason  the  beauty  of  youth  is  no  more  than 
Jndalso,  as  far  as  we  have  power  over  the  the  dawn  and  promise  of  future  beauty, 
passions,  we  are  able  to  improve  the  face.  The  features,  as  we  grow  into  years,  gra- 
*td  transplant  clurms  into  it;  both  of  dually  form  along  with  the  mind : different 
which  observations  have  been  often  made,  sensibilities  gather  into  the  countenance, 
fmm  the  various  principles  of  beauty,  and  become  beauty  there,  as  colours  mount 
and  the  agreeable  combinations,  of  which  in  a tulip,  and  enrich  it.  When  the  clo- 
the face  gives  intelligence,  springs  that  quent  force  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  has 
variety  found  in  the  style  or  beauty.  continued  some  little  time,  age  begins  to 
Complexion  is  a kind  of  beauty  that  is  stiffen  the  features,  and  destroy  the  engag- 
only  pleasing  by  association.  The  brown,  ing  variety  and  vivacity  of  the  couute- 
the  fair,  the  black,  are  not  any  of  them  ori-  nance,  the  eye  gradually  loses  its  fire,  and 
ginal  beauty;  but  wlten  tbe  complexion  is  is  no  longer  the  mirror  of  the  agreeable 
united  in  one  picture  on  the  imagination,  passions.  Finally,  old  age  furrows  the  face 
with  the  assemblage  that  forms  the  image  of  with  wrinkles,  as  a barbarous  conqueror 
the  tender  passions,  with  gentle  smiles,  and  overturns  a city  from  tbe  foundation,  and 
kind  endearments,  it  is  then  inseparable  from  transitory  beauty  is  extinguished, 
our  idea  of  beauty,  and  forms  a part  of  it.  Beauty  and  elegance  are  nearly  related, 

1 torn  the  same  cause,  a national  set  of  fea-  their  difference  consists  in  this,  that  ele- 
tures  appear  amiable  to  the  inhabitants,  who  gance  is  tbe  image  of  the  mind  displayed 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  amiable  dis-  in  motion  and  deportment;  beauty  is  an 
positions  through  them.  This  observation  image  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance  and 
resolves  a difficulty,  that  often  occurs  in  the  form;  consequently  beauty  is  of  a more 
reflections  of  men  on  our  present  subject,  fixed  nature,  and  owes  less  to  art  and 
We  all  speak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  ac-  habit. 

inowledged  and  settled  by  a public  stan-  When  I speak  of  beauty,  it  is  not  wholly 
'lard I ; yet  we  find,  in  fact,  that  people,  in  out  of  my  way  to  make  a singular  ohserva- 
placing  their  atfectious,  often  have  little  tion  on  tbe  tender  passion  in  our  species. 

L 1 3 Innocent 
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Innocent  end  virtuous  lot  e casts  a beaute- 
ous fine  over  human  nature  it  quickens 
and  strengthens  our  adiuiration  of  virtue, 
and  our  detestation  of  vice;  it  opens  our 
eyes  to  our  imperfections,  and  gives  us  a 
pride  iu  excelling;  it  inspires  us  with  heroic 
sentiments,  generosity,  a contempt  of  lile, 
a boldness  for  eutei prise,  chastity,  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  it  takes  a similitude 
to  devotion,  and  almost  deilics  the  object 
of  passion.  People  whose  hi  casts  arc  dulled 
with  vice,  or  stupified  by  nature,  call  this 
passion  romantic  love  ; but  vs  hen  it  was  the 
Diode,  it  was  the  diagnostic  ol  a virtuous  age. 
These  symptoms  of  heroism  spring  from 
an  obscure  principle,  that  in  a noble  mind 
unites  itself  with  every  pj'sionate  view  in 
life;  this  nameless  principle  is  distinguish- 
•v  ed  by  endorsing  people  with  extraordinary 
powers  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  favourite  wishes, 'and  by  disgust  and 
disappointment  when  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  our  wishes  stem  to  be  com- 
pleted. It  has  made  great  conquerors  de- 
spise dangers  and  death  in  their  way  to 
victory,  and  sigh  afterwards  when  they 
had  no  more  to  conquer.  UsAtr. 

|1  920.  On  Convtrsaiion. 

From  external  beauty  we  come  to 
the  charms  of  conversation  and  writing. 
Words,  by  representing  ideas,  become  the 
picture  of  ostr  thoughts,  and  communi- 
cate tlum  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  But 
they  aic  not  only  the  signs-  of  sensible 
ideas,  they  exhibit  thq  very  image  and 
distinguishing  likeness  of  the  mins)  that 
uses  them. 

Conversation  dors  not  require  the  same 
merit  to  pltase  lh.it  writing  does.  The 
human  soul  is  endued  w ith  a kind  of  na- 
tural txpiession,  which  it  docs  not  acquire. 
The  expression  I Sjtti  h ol  consists  in  tlie 
significant  modulations  and  tones  or  voice, 
accompanied,  in  n nailed  ed  people,  by  a 
propriety  of  gesture.  This  native  lan- 
guage was  not  intended  by  nature  to  re- 
ptescnl  the  transitory  ideas  that  come  by 
the  senses  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pas- 
,S;ons  of  the  mind  and  its  emotions  only; 
therefore  modulation  and  gesture  give  life 
and  passion  to  words;  their  mighty  force 
ir.  oratory  is  very  conspicuous : but  al- 
though thtir  effects  be  milder  in  conver- 
sation, yet  they  are  scry  sensible;  they 
agi’aic  the  soul  by  a variety  of  gentle  sen- 
sations, and  help  to  form  that  sweet 
charm  that  nukes  the  must  trilling  subjects 
*r><5'*3‘,ig.  This  but  expression,  which  is 


not  learned,  is  not  so  much  taken  notice  of 
as  it -deserves,  because  it  is  much  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  artificial  and  acquired 
language.  '1  he  modern  system  of  ‘philo- 
sophy has  also  concurred  to  shut  it  out 
from  our  reflections. 

It  is  m conversation  people  put  on  all 
their  graces,  and  appear  in  the  lustre  of 
good-breeding.  It  is  certain,  good-breed- 
ing, that  sets  so  great  a distinction  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species, 
creates  nothing  uew,  (1  mean  a good  edu- 
cation] but  only  draws  forth  into  prospect, 
with  skill  and  address,  the  agreeable  dis- 
positions and  sentiments  that  lay  latent  in 
the  mind.  You  may  call  good-breeding 
artificial ; but  it  is  like  the  art  of  a gar- 
dener, under  whose  hand  a barren  tree 
puts  forth  its  own  bloom,  and  is  enriched 
with  its  specific  fruit.  It  is  scarce  possible 
to  conceive  any  scene  so  truly  agreeable, 
as  an  assembly  ol  jieople  elaborately  edu- 
cated, who  assume  a character  superior  to 
ordinary  life,  and  support  it  with  ease  aud 
familiarity. 

The  heart  is  won  in  conversation  by  its 
own  passions.  Its  pride,  its  grandeur,  its 
affect  ions,  lay  it  open  to  the  enchantment 
or  an  insinuating  address.  Flattery  is  a 
gross  charm,  but  who  is  proof  against  a 
gentle  and  yielding  disposition,  that  infers 
your  superiority  with  a delicacy  so  fine, 
that  you  caimol  see  the  lines  of  which  it  is 
composed?  Generosity,  disinterestedness, 
a nol.le  love  of  truth  that  will  not  deceive, 
a feeling  of  the  distresses  of  others,  and 
greatness  of  soul,  inspires  us  w ith  admira- 
tion along  with  love,  and  take  our  affec- 
tion-. as  it  were  by  ttoru> ; but,  above  all, 
we  are  seduced  by  a view  of  the  tender 
and  affect  lunate  passions  ; they  carry  a soft 
infection,  and  the  heart  is  betrayed  to  them 
by  its  own  forces.  If  we  ate  to  judge  liom 
symptoms,  the  soul  that  engages  ut  so 
powerfully  by  its  reflected  glances,  is  an 
object  of  iuhiiiie  beauty . 1 obsei v cd  before, 
that  the  modulations  of  the  human  voice 
that  express  the  soul,  move  u«  powerfully; 
and  indeed  we  are  affected  by  the  natural 
emotions  of  the  mind  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language;  in  short,  the  happy  art, 
that,  in  conversation  arid  the  intercourse  of 
life,  lays  hold  upon  our  affections,  is  but 
a just  address  to  tlie  engaging  passions  in 
the  human  breast.  But  this  syreu  power, 
like  beauty,  n the  gift  of  nature. 

Soft  pleasing  rpi  t ih  and  prarefnl  ootwsnl  niiow, 

No  arts  can  cam  Item,  but  the  coils  bestow. 

I'oPEt  Ho*. 
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From  the  various  combinations  of  the  se- 
veral endearing  passions  and  loftjr  senti- 
ments, arise  the  variety  of  pleating  charac- 
ters that  beautify  human  society. 

There  is  a different  source  of  pleasure 
in  conversation  lrom  svhat  I have  sjsoken 
of,  called  wit ; which  diverts  the  world  so 
much,  that  I cannot  venture  to  omit  it, 
although  delicacy  and  a refined  taste  hesi- 
tate a little,  and  will  not  allow  its  value 
to  he  equal  to  its  currency.  Wit  deals 
largely  in  allusion  and  whimsical  simili- 
tudes; its  countenance  is  always  double, 
and  it  unites  the  true  and  the  fantastic  by 
a nice  gradation  of  colouring  that  cannot 
be  perceived.  You  observe  that  I am 
only  speaking  of  the  ready  wit  of  conver- 
sation. 

Wit  is  properly  called  in  to  support  a 
conversation  where  the  heart  or  a (fic- 
tions arc  not  concerned;  and  its  proper 
business  is  to  relieve  the  mind  from  soli- 
tary inattention,  where  there  is  no  roam 
to  move  it  by  passion;  [lie  mind's  eye, 
svhcu  disengaged,  is  divcr;ed  by  being 
fised  upon  a vapour,  that  dances,  as  it 
were,  on  the  surface  of  the  imagination, 
and  continually  alters  its  a<;iect : the  mot- 
ley image,  whore  comic  side  \vc  had  only 
time  to  survey,  is  too  unimportant  to  be 
attentively  considered,  and  luckily  va- 
nishes before  we  can  view  it  on  every  side. 
Shallow  folks  expect  that  those  who  di- 
verted them  in  conversation,  and  made 
happy  bon  mots,  ought  to  wjite  well ; and 
imagine  that  they  themselves  were  made 
to  laugh  by  the  lorce  of  genius : but  they 
are  generally  disappointed  when  they  see 
the  admired  character  descend  upon  paper. 
The  truth  is,  the  fris-olous  turn  and  habit 
of  a comic  companion,  is  almost  diame- 
trically opposite  to  true  genius,  whose  na- 
tural exercise  is  deep  and  slow-paced  re- 
flection. You  may  as  well  expect  that  a 
man  should,  like  Caesar,  form  consistent 
schemes  for  subduing  the  world,  and  em- 
ploy the  principal  part  of  his  time  in 
catching  flies.  1 have  often  heard  people 
express  a surprise,  that  Swift  and  Addi- 
son, the  two  greatest  masters  of  humour  of 
the  last  age,  were  easily  pul  out  of  coun- 
tenance, as  if  pun,  mimicry,  or  repartee, 
were  the  offspring  ul  genius. 

Whatever  similitude  may  be  between 
humour  in  writing,  and  humour  in  con- 
versation, they  are  generally  found  to  re- 
quire different  talents.  Humour  in  writ- 
ing is  the  offspring  of  reflection,  and  is  by 
nice  touches  and  labour  brought  to  wear 


the  negligent  air  of  nature;  whereas,  wit 
fn  conversation  is  an  enemy  to  reflection, 
and  glows  brightest  when  the  imagination 
flings  olT  the  thought  the  moment  it  arises, 
hi  its  genuine  new-born  dress.  Men  a 
little  elevated  by  liquor,  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  facility  at  striking  out  the  capri- 
cious and  fantastic  images  that  raise  our 
mirth;  in  fact,  what  we  generally  admire 
in  sallies  of  wit,  is  the  nicctv  with  which 
they  touch  upon  the  verge  of  folly,  indis- 
cretion, or  malice,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  preserve  thought,  subtlety,  and  good 
humour ; and  what  we  laugh  at  is  the 
motley  appearance,  whose  whimsical  con- 
sistency wc  cannot  account  for. 

People  are  pleased  at  wit  for  the  same 
reason  that  titty  are  fond  of  diversion  of 
any  kind,  not  for  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  because  the  mind  is  not  able  to  bear 
an  intense  train  of  thinking;  and  yet  the 
ceasing  of  thought  is  insufferable,  or  rather 
impo.sihle.  In  such  an  uneisy  ddcmtna, 
the  unsteady  excursions  of  wit  gis-e  the 
mind  its  natural  action,  without  fatigue, 
and  relieve  it  delightfully,  by  employing 
the  imagination  withnit  requiring  any  re- 
flection. Those  who' have  an  eternal  ap- 
petite for  wit,  like  those  who  are  ever  in 
quest  of  diversion,  betray  a frivolous  mi- 
nute genius,  incapable  of  thinking. 

Usher, 

b I'l  I . On  Music. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
charms  of  music,  and  acknowledged  in 
expressions  to  be  in'elligible  to  the  heart. 
It  is  a language  of  delightful  sensations, 
that  is  far  mute  eloquent  than  words .-  it 
breathes  to  the  ear  the  cleurcu  intima- 
tions ; but  how  it  was  learned,  to  svhat 
origin  sve  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  some  of  its  most  alfcctiug  strains,  sve 
know  not. 

We  feel  plainly  that  music  touches  and 
gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  sublime 
passions;  that  it  wraps  its  in  melancholy, 
and  elevates  in  joy;  that  it  dissolves  aiid 
inflames;  that  it  melts  us  in* tenderness, 
and  rouses  to  rage:  but  its  strokes  arc  so 
fine  and  delicate,  that.  Me  a tragedy, 
even  the  passions  that  are  svounded  please; 
its  sorrows  are  charming,  and  its  rage 
heroic  and  delightful;  as  people  feel  ;ne 
particular  passions  ssith  different  degrees 
of  force,  their  taste  of  harmony  most  pro- 
portionality vary.  Music  then  is  a lan- 
guage directed  to  the  pas  dons ; but  the 
rudest  passions  put  on  a near  nature  and 
L 1 3 become 
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become  pleasing  in  harmony  : let  me  add, 
also,  that  it  awakens  some  passions  which 
we  perceive  noi  in  uidinaiv  life.  Par- 
ticularly t lie  most  elevated  sensation  of 
music  atiscs  from  a confused  ] inception 
of  ideal  or  visionary  beauty  and  rapture, 
which  is  sufficiently  perceivable  to  lire  the 
imagination,  but  not  dear  euou;li  In  be- 
come an  object  of  knowledge.  Tins  sln- 
dowy  beauty  the  mind  attempts,  with  a 
languishing  curiosity,  to  coliret  into  a dis- 
tinct object  ol  vicsv  and  comprehension  : 
but  it  sinls  and  escapes,  like  the  dissolv- 
ing ideas  of  a dcliglilfnl  dream,  that  aie 
neilber  within  the  teach  ol  the  memory, 
nor  yd  totally  fled.  The  noblest  charm 
of  music  then,  though  real  and  .illecting, 
seems  too  confused  anti  llnul  to  be  col- 
lected into  a distinct  idea.  Harmony  is  al- 
stays  undirslood  by  the  crowd,  and  almost 
always  mistaken  bv  musicians : vv lie*  aie, 
s'  it h hardh  any  exception,  servile  followers 
of  the  U'lc  ol  mode,  and  who,  having  ex- 
|reiit!ed  much  lime  and  pains  un  the  me- 
chanic and  plan  it.. I pirt,  l..v  a -tress  on 
the  dcstctities  ol  Irauti,  which  v>t  have 
no  real  value,  hut  as  they  serve  to  pro- 
duce those  collections  of  sound  that  move 
the  passions.  The  present  Italian  ta.le  hr 
music  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the  taste 
of  tragi-CMinedy,  that  about  a century  ago 
gained  gioirml  upon  the  stage.  I lie  mu- 
sicians of  the  present  day  arc  charmed  at 
the  union  they  form  between  the  grave 
and  the  fantastic,  and  at  the  surprising 
transitions  they  male  between  extremes, 
while  every  bearer  who  has  the  least  re- 
mainder of  the  taste  of  nature  left,  is 
ihockcd  at  the  strange  jargon.  If  the  same 
taste  should  prevail  in  painting,  vve  must 
soon  expect  to  see  tire  woman's  head,  a 
horse's  body,  and  a fish's  tail,  united  by 
soft  gradations,  greatly  admired  at  our 
public  exhibitions.  Musical  gentlemen 
should  take  particular  care  to  preserve  in 
its  Tull  vigour  and  sensibility  their  origi- 
nal natural  taste,  which  alone  reels  and 
discovers  the  true  beauty  of  music. 

If  Miitog,  Shakespeare,  or  Drydcn,  lud 
been  born  with  the  same  genius  and  in- 
spiration for  music  as  for  poetry,  and  had 
passed  through  the  practical  part  without 
corrupting  the  natural  taste,  or  blending 
with  it  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
slights  and  dexterities  ol  band,  then  would 
their  notes  be  tuned  to  passions  and  to 
sentiments  as  natural  and  expressive  as 
tiie  tones  and  modulations  ol  the  voice  in 
discourse.  The  music  and  the  thought 


would  not  make  different  expressions  : the 
bearers  would  only  think  impetuously, 
and  tire  effect  ol  tire  music  would  be  to 
give  lire  ideas  a tumultuous  violence  and 
divine  ini|>tilse  upon  the  mind.  Any  per- 
son conversant  with  the  classic  poets,  sees 
hist  nitty  tli, it  the  passionate  power  of  music 
I spc.il  of,  was  perfectly  understood  and 
practised  by  the  ancients;  that  the  muses 
of  the  f.i celts  always  sung,  and  their  song 
w as  the  echo  of  the  subject,  which  swelled 
their  poetry  into  enthusiasm  and  rapture. 
An  no,  my  into  the  nature  and  merits  of 
the  ancient  music,  and  a comparison  there- 
o!  with  modem  composition,  by  a person 
of  poetic  genius  and  an  admirer  of  har- 
mony, who  is  Tree  from  shackles  of  prac- 
tice, and  the  prejudices  of  lire  mode,  aid- 
ed by  the  countenance  of  a few  men  of 
rank,  ol  elevated  and  true  taste,  would 
probably  lay  the  present  half  Gothic  mode 
ul  music  iu  ruins,  like  those  towers  of 
whose  little  laboured  ornaments  it  is  an 
exact  picture,  and  restore  the  Grecian 
ta.tr  ul  passionate  harmony  once  more, 
to  (lie  delight  and  wonder  of  mankind. 
But  as  Irons  the  disposition  of  things,  and 
the  force  of  fashion,  we  cannot  hope  in 
our  time  to  rescue  the  sacred  lyre,  and  see 
it  put  into  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  I 
cut  only  recal  you  to  your  own  natural 
feeling  of  harmony,  and  observe  to  you, 
that  its  nnolioHS  are  not  found  in  the  la- 
boured, fantastic,  and  surprising  compo- 
sitions that  form  the  modem  style  of  music : 
but  you  meet  them  in  some  few  pieces 
that  are  the  growth  of  wild,  unvitiated 
taste:  you  discover  them  in  the  swelling 
sounds  that  wrap  us  in  imaginary  gran- 
deur ; in  those  plaintive  notes  that  make 
ns  in  love  with  woe ; in  the  tones  that 
utter  the  lover's  sighs,  and  fluctuate  the 
lurast  with  gentle  pain;  in  the  noble 
sroles  that  coil  up  the  courage  and  fury 
of  the  soul,  or  that  lull  it  in  confused  vi- 
■ ions  ol  joy:  iu  short,  in  those  affecting 
strains  that  find  their  way  to  the  inward 
recesses  of  tire  heart: 

Unt"  Jtiny  all  tire  chains  that  tie 

Tlie  txrddeji  soul  of  harmony.  Miltox. 

L'sJier. 

fl  222.  On  Sculpture  and  ftunting. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  their  stand- 
ard in  nature;  and  their  principles  differ 
only  according  to  the  different  materials 
made  use  of  in  these  arts.  The  variety  of 
his  colours,  and  the  flat  surface  on  which 
the  painter  is  at  liberty  to  raise  his  magic 

objects , 
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object?,  give  him  a vast  scope  for  orna- 
ment, variety,  harmony  of  parts,  and  op- 
position, to  please  the  mind,  and  divert  it 
from  too  strict  an  examination.  The  sculp- 
tor being  so  much  coulined,  has  nothing 
to  move  with  hut  beauty,  passion,  and 
force  of  attitude;  sculpture  therefore  ad- 
mits or  no  mediocrity;  its  works  are  ei- 
ther intolerable,  or  very  fine.  In  Greece, 
the  finishing  of  a single  statue  was  often 
the  work  of  many  years. 

Sculpture  and  painting  take  their  merit 
from  the  same  spirit  that  poetry  does;  a 
justness,  a grandeur,  and  force  of  expres- 
sion; and  their  principal  objects  are,  the 
sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  passionate. 
Painting,  on  account  of  its  grrat  latitude, 
approaches  also  very  near  to  the  variety 
of  poetry ; in  general  their  principles 
varv  only  according  to  the  different  mate- 
rials of  each. 

Poetry  is  capable  of  taking  a series  of 
successive  facts,  which  comprehend  a 
whole  action  from  the  beginning.  It  puts 
the  passions  in  mution  gradually,  and 
winds  them  up  by  successive  efforts,  that 
all  conduce  lo  the  intended  effect ; the  mind 
could  never  be  agitated  so  violently,  if  the 
storm  had  not  come  on  by  degrees : be- 
sides, language,  by  its  capacity  of  repre- 
senting thoughts,  of  forming  the  commu- 
nication of  mind  with  mind,  and  describ- 
ing emotions,  takes  in  several  great,  aw- 
ful, and  passionate  ideas  that  colours  can-  , 
not  represent ; but  the  paiuter  is  confined 
to  objects  of  vision,  or  to  one  point  or  in- 
stant of  lime ; and  is  not  to  bring  into 
view  any  events  which  did  not,  or  at  least 
might  not  happen,  at  one  and  the  same 
instant.  The  chief  art  of  the  history- 
painter,  is  to  bit  upon  a point  of  time, 
that  unites  the  whole  successive  action  in 
one  view,  and  strikes  out  the  emotion  you 
are  desirous  of  raising.  Some  painters 
have  had  the  power  of  preserving  the 
traces  of  a receding  passion,  or  the  mixed 
disturbed  emotions  of  the  mind,  without 
impairing  the  principal  passion.  The 
Medea  of  Timomachus  was  a miracle  of 
this  kind  ; her  wild  love,  her  rage,  and 
her  maternal  pity,  were  all  poured  forth 
to  the  eye,  in  one  portrait.  From  this 
mixture  of  passions,  which  is  in  nature, 
* the  murderess  appeared  dreadfully  affect- 
ing. 

It  is  very  necessary,  for  the  union  of 
design  in  painting,  that  one  principal 
figure  appear  eminently  in  view,  and  tint 
all  the  rest  be  subordinate  to  it:  that  is, 


the  passion  or  attention  of  that  principal 
object  should  give  a cast  to  the  whole 
piece:  for  instance,  if  it  be  a wrestler,  or 
a courser  in  the  race,  the  whole  scene 
should  not  only  be  active,  but  the  atten- 
tions and  passions  of  the  rest  of  the  figures 
should  all  be  directed  hy  that  object.  If 
it  be  a fisherman  over  the  stteam,  the 
whole  scene  must  be  silent  and  meditative; 
if  ruins,  a bridge,  or  waterfall,  even  the 
living  |>ersons  must  be  subordinate,  and 
the  traveller  should  gaze  and  look  back 
with  wonder.  This  strict  union  and  con- 
cord is  rather  more  necessary  in  painting 
than  in  |>oetry:  the  reason  is,  painting  is 
almost  palpably  a deception,  and  requires 
the  utmost  skill  in  selecting  a vicinity  of 
probable  ideas,  lo  give  it  the  air  of  reality 
and  nature.  For  this  reason  also  nothing 
strange,  wonderful,  or  shocking  to  credu- 
lity, ought  to  be  admitted  in  paintings 
that  are  designed  after  real  life. 

The  principal  art  of  the  landscape- 
painter  lies  in  selecting  those  objects  of 
view  that  are  beautiful  or  great,  provided 
there  be  a propriety  and  a just  neighbour- 
hood preserved  in  the  assemblage,  along 
with  a careless  distribution  that  solicits 
your  eye  to  the  principal  object  where  it 
rests ; in  giving  such  a glance  or  confused 
view  iif  those  that  retire  out  of  prospect, 
as  to  raise  curiosity,  and  create  in  the 
imagination  affecting  ideas  that  do  not  ap- 
pear; and  in  bcsloiving  as  much  life  and 
action  as  possible,  without  overcharging 
the  piece.  A landscape  is  enlivened  by 
putting  the  animated  figures  into  action; 
by  flinging  over  it  the  chearful  aspect 
which  the  sun  bestows,  either  by  a proper 
disposition  of  shade,  or  by  the  appearances 
that  beautify  his  rising  or  setting;  and  by 
a judicious  prospect  of  water,  which  al- 
ways conveys  the  ideas  of  motion:  a few 
dishevelled  clouds  have  tire  same  effect, 
but  with  somewhat  less  vivacity. 

The  excellence  of  portrait-painting  and 
sculpture  springs  from  the  same  principles 
that  afTcct  us  in  life;  they  are  not  the  per- 
sons who  perform  at  a comedy  or  a tragedy 
we  go  to  see  with  so  much  pleasure,  but 
the  passions  and  emotions  they  display : in 
like  manner,  the  value  of  statues  and  pic- 
tures rises  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  the  expression  of  the  passions, 
and  to  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  air 
of  character.  Creat  painter?  almost  al- 
svays  cltuse  a fine  face  to  exhibit  Use  pas- 
sions in.  H you  recollect  what  I said  on 
beauty,  you  will  easily  conceive  the  reason 
L l 4 why 
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why  ihe  agreeable  passions  are  most  lively 
in  a beam ilnl  face;  beauty  is  the  natural 
\ chicle  oi  the  agrctahle  passions.  For  the 
same  reason  the  leuipcsimnis  passions  ap- 
pear strongest  in  a line  face ; it  sutlers  the 
must  violent  derangement  by.  them.  To 
which  me  may  add,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  dignity  or  courage  cannot  be 
■nixed  in  a very  ill-favoured  countenance ■, 
and  that  the  painter  after  exerting  his 
•'hole  skill,  hods  in  their  stead  pride  and 
terror.  These  observations,  which  have 
been  often  made,  serve  to  illusttatc  our 
thoughts  on  beauty.  Besides  the  strict  pro- 
pi  icty  of  nature,  sculpture  and  figure - 
painting  is  a kind  of  description,  which, 
like  poetry,  is  under  the  direction  of  ge- 
nius ; that,  while  it  preserves  nature,  souiej. 
times,  in  a fine  Right  of  fancy,  throws  an 
ideal  splendor  over  the  figures  that  never 
existed  in  real  life.  Such  is  the  sublime 
and  celestial  character  that  breathes  over 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  inexpres- 
sible beauties  that  dwell  upon  the  Venus 
of  Medici,  and  seem  to  shed  an  illumina- 
tion around  her.  This  superior  beauty 
must  be  varied  with  propriety,  as  well  as 
the  passions;  the  elegance  of  Juno,  must 
be  decent,  lofty,  and  elated ; of  Minerva, 
masculine,  confident,  and  chaste ; and  of 
Venus,  winning,  soft,  and  conscious  of 
pleasing.  These  sister  arts,  painting  and  sta- 
tuary, as  well  as  poetry,  put  it  nut  nr  all 
doubt,  that  the  imagination  carries  the 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  far 
brv  umi  visible  nature ; since  no  mortal  ever 
possessed  the  blaze  of  divine  charms  that 
surrounds  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Venus  or  Medici,  I have  just  mentioned. 

A variety  and  flush  ol  colouring  is  ge- 
nerally die  ■ tinge  oi  painters,  who  arc  not 
able  to  animate  their  designs.  We  may 
call  a lustre  oi  colouring,  the  rant  and  fus- 
tian or  painting,  under  which  arc  hid  the 
want  of  strength  and  nature.  None  but  a 
painter  of  real  genius  can  be  severe  and 
modest  in  his  colouring,  and  please  at  the 
same  time.  It  must  he  observed,  that  the 
glow  and  variety  of  colours  give  a plea- 
sure of  a very  dilTeicut  kind  lioin  the  ob- 
lect  of  painting.  When  foreign  ornaments, 
-tiding,  and  carving,  come  to  be  cunsidercd 
. v necessary  la  the  beauty  uf  pictures,  they 
re  a plain  diagnostic  ol  a decay  in  taste 
.id  power.  Usher. 

f 22.1.  On  Architecture. 

A free  and  easy  proportion,  united  with 
> .iplicily,  scent  to  constitute  the  elegance 


of  form  in  building.  A subordination  of 
parts  to  one  evident  design  forms  simpli- 
city; when  the  members  thus  evidently 
related  are  great,  the  uuiciu  is  always  very 
great.  In  the  proportions  of  a noble  edi- 
fice, yon  sec  the  image  of  a creating  mind 
result  from  the  whole.  The  evident  uni- 
formity of  the  rotunda,  and  its  unparal- 
leled simplicity,  are  probably  the  sources 
of  its  superior  beauty.  When  we  look  up 
at  a vaulted  roof,  that  seems  to  rest  upon 
our  horizon,  we  ate  astonished  at  the  mag- 
niliccnce,  more  than  at  the  visible  extent. 

When  I am  taking  a review  of  die  ob- 
jects of  beamy  ami  grandeur,  can  I pass 
by  unnoticed  the  source  of  colour,  and  vi- 
sible beauty  ? When  the  light  is  withdrawn 
all  nature  retires  from  view,  visible  bodies 
are  annihilated,  and  the  soul  mourns  the 
Universal  absence  in  solitude;  when  it  re- 
turns, it  bring,  along  with  it  the  creation, 
and  restores  jov  as  well  as  beauty. 

Hut. 

(I  22 A.  Thoughts  on  Coloui  s ami  Lights. 

If  I should  distinguish  the  perceptions  ol 
the  senses  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  strength  of  live  traces  left  on  the  ima- 
gination, 1 should  call  those  of  hearing, 
feeling,  smelling,  and  listing,  notions,  which 
impress  the  memory  but  weakly ; while 
those  of  colours  I vhotild  call  ideas,  to  de- 
note their  strength  and  peculiar  clearness 
upon  the  imagination.  This  distinction 
deserves  particular  notice.  The  author  of 
nature  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
the  hxed  material  world  that  surrounds  us ; 
solid  matter  refuses  our  acquaintance,  and 
will  be  known  to  us  only  by  resisting  the  _ 
touch ; hut  hove  obscure  arc  the  informa- 
tions of  lecling?  light  conies  like  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  to  relieve  us;  it  intro- 
duces all  nature  to  us,  the  fields,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  crystal  streams,  and  azure 
sky.  But  all  this  beauteous  diversity  is  no 
more  than  an  agreeable  enchantment  form- 
ed by  the  light  that  spreads  itself  to  view; 
the  fixed  parts  of  nature  are  eternally  en- 
tombed beneath  the  light,  and  v.c  see  no- 
thing in  fact  but  a creation  of  colours. 
Schoolmen,  with  their  usual  arrogance,  will 
tell  you  their  iikas  arc  transcripts  of  na- 
ture, and  assure  you  that  the  veracity  of 
God  requires  they  should  be  so,  because  we 
cannot  well  avoid  thinking  so:  but  nothing 
is  an  object  of  vision  but  light;  the  picture 
we  see  is  not  annexed  to  the  earth,  but 
Cornea  with  angelic  celerity  to  meet  our 
Ijra,  That  which  is  called  body  or  sub- 
stance, 
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inner,  tlul  reflects  (he  various  colours  of 
(hr  light,  and  lies  hid  beneath  the  appear- 
ance, is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  obscurity; 
it  is  faithfully  shut  out  front  our  eyes  and 
imagination,  and  only  causes  in  us  the 
ideas  of  feeling,  tasting,  or  smelling,  which 
yet  are  not  resemblances  of  any  part  of 
manor.  I do  not  know  if  i appear  too 
strong  when  I call  colours  the  expression 
of  the  Divinity.  Light  strikes  w ith  such 
vivacity  and  force,  that  we  can  hardly  call 
it  inanimate  or  unintelligent.  Usher. 

f 225.  On  Uniformity. 

Shall  we  admit  uniformity  into  our  list 
•f  beauty,  or  first  examine  its  real  merits? 
When  we  look  into  the  works  of  nature, 
we  cannot  avoid  observing  that  uniformity 
Is  bituhe  beautv  of  minute  objects.  The 
opposite  sides  of  a leaf  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  or 
vegetables,  retain  a striking  uniformity ; 
ktu  the  branch,  the  tree,  and  forest,  de- 
sert this  familiarity,  and  take  a noble  irre- 
gularity with  vast  advantage.  Cut  a tree 
into  a regular  form,  and  you  change  its 
lofty  port  for  a minute  pretliness.  What 
forms  tire  beauty  of  country  scenes,  but 
the  want  of  uniformity  ? No  two  hills, 
vales,  rivers,  or  prospects,  are  alike ; and 
you  arc  charmed  by  the  variety.  Let  us 
now  suppose  a country  made  up  o(  the 
most  beautiful  hills  and  descents  imagin- 
able, but  every  hill  and  every  vale  alike, 
and  at  an  erjual  distance;  they  soon  tire 
you,  and  you  kind  the  delight  vanishes  with 
tlit  novelty. 

Tliete  are,  I own,  certain  assemblages 
that  form  a powerful  lieautybr  (heir  union, 
of  which  a fine  face  is  incotuestible  evi- 
dence. But  the  charm  dues  not  seem  by 
any  means  to  reside  in  the  uniformity, 
which  in  the  human  countenance  is  not 
very  exact.  The  human  countenance  may 
be  planned  out  much  more  regularly,  but 
I fancy  without  adding  to  the  beauty,  for 
which  we  must  seek  another  source.  In 
truth,  the  finest  eye  in  the  world  without 
meaning,  and  the  finest  mouth  without  a 
smile,  are  insipid.  An  agreeable  counte- 
nance includes  in  the  idea  thereof  an  agree- 
able and  gentle  disposition.  How  the  coun- 
tenance, and  an  arrangement  of  colours 
and  features,  can  express  the  idea  of  an  un- 
seen mind,  we  know  not ; but  so  the  fact  is, 
and  to  this  fine  intelligent  picture,  whether 
it  be  false  or  true,  certain  1 am,  that  the 
beauty  or  the  human  countenance  is  owing, 
■.ore  than  la  uniloruiity.  Shall  we  then 


say,  that  the  greatest  uniformity,  along  with 
the  greatest  variety,  forms  beauty  ? But 
this  is  a repetition  of  words  without  distinct 
ideas,  and  explicates  a well  known  effect 
by  an  obscure  cause.  Uniformity,  as  far  at 
it  extends,  excludes  variety;  and  variety,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  excludes  uniformity.  Va- 
riety is  by  far  mote  pleasing  than  unifor- 
mity, but  it  dues  not  constitute  beauty ; for 
it  is  impossible  that  can  Ik  called  beauty, 
which,  when  well  known,  ceases  to  please; 
whereas  a fine  piece  of  music  shall  charm 
after  being  heard  a hundred  times  ; and  a 
lovely  countenance  makes  a stronger  im- 
pression on  lite  mind  by  being  uften  seen, 
because  there  beauty  is  real.  I think  we  may, 
upon  the  whole,  conclude,  that  if  unifor- 
mity be  a beauty,  it  i>  but  the  beauty  of  mi- 
nute objects;  and  that  it  pleases  oulv  by  the 
visible  design,  and  the  evident  footsteps  of 
intelligence  it  discovers.  Ibid. 

226.  On  Xovtlly. 

I must  say  something  of  the  evanescent 
charms  of  novelty.  When  our  curiosity  is 
excited  at  the  opening  ot  uesv  scenes,  our 
ideas  are  affecting  and  beyond  life,  ami  we 
see  objects  in  a brighter  fine  than  they  af- 
ter appear  in.  for  when  curiosity  is  sated, 
the  objects  grow  dull,  ami  our  ideas  fall  to 
their  diminutive  natural  sire.  What  I have 
said  may  account  for  the  raptured  prospect 
of  our  youth  we  see  backward : novelty 
always  recommends,  because  expectations 
of  tire  unknown  are  ever  high;  and  in 
youth  we  have  an  eternal  novelty;  unex- 
perienced crudulous  youth  gilds  our  young 
ideas,  and  ever  meets  a fresh  lustre  that  is 
not  yet  allayed  by  doubts.  In  age,  expe- 
rience corrects  our  hopes,  and  the  imagi- 
nation cools;  for  this  reason,  wisdom  and 
high  pleasure  do  not  reside  together. 

1 have  observed  through  this  discourse, 
that  the  delight  we  receive  from  (he  visible 
objects  of  nature,  or  from  the  fine  arts,  tnay 
be  divided  into  the  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
lime, and  conceptions  uf  the  beautiful.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  sublime  I spoke  hypothe- 
tically, and  with  diffidence;  all  we  certain- 
ly know  on  this  head  is,  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  sublime  we  receive  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  are  attended  with  obscure 
ideas  of  power  and  immensity ; the  origin 
of  our  sensatious  of  beauty  are  still  more 
unintelligible;  however,  1 think  there  is 
some  foundation  for  classing  the  objects  of 
beauty  under  different  heads,  by  a corres- 
pondence or  similarity,  that  may  be  ob- 
served between  several  particulars.  Ibid, 
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f 217 . On  the  Origin  of  our  general  Ideas 
oj  Beauty. 

A full  and  consistent  evidence  of  design, 
especially  if  the  design  be  attended  with  au 
important  effect,  gives  the  idea  of  beauty  ; 
thus  a ship  under  sail,  a greyhound,  a well- 
shaped  horse,  arc  beautiful,  because  they 
display  with  ease  a great  design.  Birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  completely  armed  for  de- 
struction, are  for  the  same  reason  beautiful, 
although  objects  of  terror. 

Where  different  designs  at  a single  view, 
appear  to  concur  to  one  effect,  the  beauty 
accumulates;  as  in  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture: where  different  designs,  leading  to 
different  effects,  unite  in  the  saute  whole, 
they  cause  confusion,  and  diminish  the 
idea  of  beauty,  as  in  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  confusion  and 
disorder  are  ugly  or  frightful ; tbe  figures 
made  by  spilled  liquors  are  always  ugly. 
Regular  figures  are  haitdsotue;  and  the 
circular,  tbe  most  regular,  is  tbe  ntost 
beautiful.  This  regulation  holds  only 
where  the  sublime  does  not  enter;  fnr  in 
that  case  the  irregularity  and  carelessness 
add  to  the  ideas  of  power,  and  raise  in 
proportion  our  admiration.  The  confusion 
in  which  we  see  the  stars  scattered  over  the 
heavens,  and  the  rude  arrangement  ol 
mountains,  add  to  their  grandeur. 

A mixture  of  the  sublime  aids  exceed- 
ingly the  idea  of  beauty,  and  heightens  the 
horrors  of  disorder  and  ugliness.  Person- 
al beauty  is  vastly  raised  by  a noble  air;  on 
the  contrary,  the  dissolution  and  ruins  of 
a large  city,  distress  the  mind  proportion- 
ally : hut  while  we  mourn  over  great  ruins, 
at  tin:  destruction  of  our  species,  we  are 
also  soothed  by  the  generous  commisera- 
tion we  feci  in  our  own  breasts,  and  there- 
fore ruins  gives  us  the  same  kind  of  grateful 
melancholy  we  feel  at  a tragedy.  Of  alt 
the  objects  of  discord  and  confusion,  no 
other  is  so  shocking  as  the  human  soul  in 
madness.  When  we  see  the  principle  of 
thought  and  beauty  disordered,  the  horror 
is  ton  high,  like  that  of  a massacre  com- 
mitted before  our  eyts,  to  suffer  the  tuind 
to  make  any  rettex  act  on  the  god-iike 
traces  of  pity  that  distinguish  our  species ; 
and  we  feel  no  sensations  but  those  of  dis- 
may and  terror. 

Regular  motion.and  life  shewn  in  inani- 
mate objects,  give  us  also  the  secret  plea- 
aure  we  call  beauty.  Thus  waves  spent, 
and  successively  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
and  waving  fields  of  coru  and  grass  in  con- 


tinued motion,  are  ever  beautiful.  Tire 
beauty  ol  colours  may  perhaps  be  arranged 
under  this  head  ; colours,  like  notes  of  mu- 
sic, affect  the  passions;  red  incites  anger, 
black  to  melancholy;  while  brings  a gen- 
tle joy  to  the  mind;  the  softer  colours  re- 
fresh or  relax  it.  The  mixtures  and  gra- 
dations of  colours  have  an  effect  corres- 
pondent to  the  transitions  and  combina- 
tions of  sounds ; but  the  strokes  are  too 
transient  and  feeble  to  become  the  objects 
of  expression. 

Beauty  also  results  from  every  disposition 
of  nature  that  plainly  discovers  her  favour 
and  indulgence  to  us.  Thus  the  spring 
season,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
the  vetdaiil  fields,  trees  loaded  with  fruit 
or  covered  with  shade,  clear  springs,  but 
particularly  the  human  face,  where  the 
gentle  passions  arc  delineated,  are  beyond 
expression  beautiful.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, inclement  wintry  skies,  trees  strip- 
ped of  their  verdure,  desert  barren  lands, 
and,  above  all,  death,  are  frightful  and 
shocking.  1 must,  however,  observe,  that 
I do  not  by  any  means  supjiose,  that  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  arises  from  a reflex 
considerate  act  of  the  mind,  upon  the  ob- 
servation of  the  designs  of  uature  or  of  art: 
the  sentiment  ol  beauty  is  instantaneous, 
and  depends  upon  no  prior  reflections. 
All  I mean  is,  dial  design  and  beauty  art 
in  an  arbitrary  niauuer  united  together; 
so  that  where  sve  see  the  one,  whether  we. 
reflect  on  it  or  no,  we  perceive  the  other. 

I must  further  add,  that  there  may  be 
other  divisions  of  beauty  easily  discover- 
able, which  1 have  not  taken  notice  of. 

The  geueral  sense  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  grandeur,  seems  peculiar  to  man  in  the 
creation.  The  herd  in  common  with  him 
enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  spring;  they  lie 
down  to  rejrose  on  the  flowery  bank,  and 
hear  the  peaceful  humming  of  the  bee; 
they  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  pastures: 
but  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is 
man  only  who  sees  the  image  of  beauty 
over  the  happy  prospect,  and  rejoices  at 
it;  that  it  is  laid  from  the  brute  crc.ctwn, 
and  depends  not  upon  sense,  but  on  the 
intelligent  mind. 

We  have  just  taken  a transient  view  of 
the  principal  departments  or  taste;  let  us 
now,  madam,  make  a few  general  reflec- 
tions upon  our  subject.  Usher. 

f 110.  Sense,  T Hi/e,  and  Genius  distin- 
guished. 

The  human  genius,  with  the  best  assist- 
ance, and  the  finest  examples,  breaks  forth 

but 
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but  slowly;  and  die  greatest  men  have  but 
gradually  acquired  a just  taste,  aud  cha.te 
simple  conceptions  o(  beauty.  At  an  im- 
mature age,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  weak 
and  confused,  and  requires  au  excess  ol 
colouring  to  catch  its  attention.  It  then 
prefers  extravagance  and  rant  to  justness, 
a gross  false  wit  to  the  engaging  light  of 
nature,  and  the  sbesvy,  rich,  and  glaring, 
to  the  fine  and  amiable.  This  is  the  child- 
hood of  taste;  but  as  the  human  genius 
strengthens  and  grows  to  maturity,  il  it  be 
assisted  by  a happy  education,  the  sense  ul 
universal  beauty  awakes;  il  begins  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  false  and  misbapen  de- 
ceptions (bat  pleased  before,  and  rests  with 
delight  on  elegant  simplicity,  on  pictmcs 
ol  easy  beauty  and  unaffected  grandeur. 

The  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  hu- 
man mind  niay  be  fixed  at  thtcc  reniaik- 
able  degrees,  from  their  foundation  to  the 
loftiest  height.  The  basis  is  a sense  of 
beamy  and  of  the  sublime,  the  second  step 
we  may  call  taste,  and  the  last  genius. 

A sense  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  great 
is  universal,  which  appears  from  lire  uni- 
formity thereof  in  the  most  distant  ages 
and  nations.  What  was  engaging  and 
sublime  in  ancient  Crccce  and  Rome,  arc 
so  at  this  day : and,  as  1 observed  before, 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  improve- 
ment or  science,  to  discover  the  clurms  of 
a graceful  or  nuble  deportment.  There 
is  a hue  but  an  ineffectual  light  in  the 
breast  of  man.  After  nightfall  we  have 
admired  the  planet  Venus;  the  beauty  and 
vivacity  of  her  lustre,  the  immense  distance 
from  which  sve  judged  her  beams  issued, 
and  the  silence  of  the  night,  all  concurred 
•o  strike  us  with  an  agreeable  amazement. 
But  she  shone  in  distinguished  beauty,  with- 
out giving  sufficient  lip  lit  to  direct  our 
steps,  or  shew  us  the  objects  around  us. 
Thus  in  unimproved  nature,  the  light  of 
the  mind  is  bright  and  useless.  In  utter 
barbarity,  our  prospect  of  it  is  still  less 
fixed;  it  appears,  and  then  again  seems 
wholly  to  vanish  in  the  savage  breast,  like 
the  same  planet  Venus,  when  site  has  but 
just  raised  her  orient  beams  to  mariners 
above  die  waves,  and  is  now  ^escried,  and 
now  lost,  through  the  swelling  billows. 

The  next  step  is  taste,  the  subject  of  our 
enquiry,  which  consists  in  a distinct,  un- 
eonlused  knowledge  of  the  great  aud  beau- 
tiful. Although  you  see  not  many  possess- 
ed of  a go«J  taste,  yet  ihc  generality  of 
mankind  are  capable  of  it.  The  very  po- 
pulace of  Athens  had  acquired  a good 


taste  by  habit  and  fine  example,  so  that  a 
delicacy  of  judgment  seeuicd  natural  to  all 
who  breathed  the  air  of  that  elegant  city: 
we  find  a manly  and  elevated  sense  distin- 
guish the  common  people  of  Rome  and 
of  all  the  cities  of  Giecce,  while  the  level 
of  mankind  was  preserved  in  those  cities; 
while  the  Plebeians  had  a share  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  an  utter  separation  was  uot 
uijilc  between  tliem  and  the  nobles,  br 
wealth  aud  luxury.  But  when  once  (lie 
common  people  are  mil  asunder  wholly 
Truu i the  great  and  opulent,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  (lie  luxury  or  the  latter;  tlien 
the  taste  of  nature  iniallibly  takes  her  Right 
from  both  patties,  'lhe  poor  by  a sor- 
did habit,  anil  an  attention  wholly  con- 
fined to  mean  views,  and  the  rich  by  an 
attention  to  the  changeable  modes  of 
fancy,  and  a vitiated  preference  lor  the 
rich  aud  costly,  lose  view  of  simple  beauty 
and  grandeur.  It  may  seem  a paradox, 
and  yet  I am  firmly  persuaded,  dial  it 
would  be  easier  at  this  day  to  give  a 
good  taste  to  the  young  savages  of  Ame- 
rica, than  to  the  noble  youth  ol  Eu- 
rope. 

Genius,  the  pride  of  man,  as  man  is  of 
the  citation,  has  been  possessed  but  by 
few,  even  in  the  brightest  ages.  Men  of 
superior  genius,  while  they  see  the  rest  of 
mankind  painfully  struggling  to  compre- 
hend obvious  tnitlis,  glance  themselves 
through  the  most  remote  consequences, 
like  lightning  through  a path  that  cannot 
be  traced.  They  see  die  beauties  ol  na- 
ture with  life  and  warmth,  and  paint  them 
forcibly  without  effort,  as  the  mprning 
sun  does  the  scenes  he  rises  upon ; and  in 
several  instances,  communicate  to  objects 
a morning  freshness  and  unaccountable 
lustre,  that  is  not  seen  in  the  creation  of 
nature.  The  poet,  the  statuary,  the  paint- 
er, have  produced  images  that  left  nature 
far  behind. 

Tlie  constellations  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages who  appeared  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  or  near  the  same  period  of  time,  alter 
ages  of  darkness  to  which  sve  know  no  be- 
ginning ; and  the  long  barrenness  of  dtose 
countries  after  in  great  men,  prove  that 
genius  owes  much  of  its  lustre  to  a person- 
al contest  of  glory,  and  the  strong  rival- 
ship  of  great  examples  within  actual  view 
and  knowledge ; and  that  great  parts  aioue 
are  not  able  to  lift  a person  out  of  barba- 
rity. It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
when  the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  fine  arts 
retired,  and  left  inanimate  and  col  I the 
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breasts  of  poet?,  painters,  and  statuaries, 
men  of  taste  still  remained,  who  distin- 
guished and  admired  the  beauteous  monu- 
ments of  genius;  but  the  power  of  exe- 
cution was  lost;  and  although  monarch* 
losed  and  courted  the  arts,  yet  they  re- 
fused to  return,  f rom  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  neither  taste,  nor  natural  parts, 
form  the  creating  genius  that  inspired  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  and  that  they 
owed  their  extraordinary  powers  to  some- 
thing different  from  both. 

II  we  consider  the  numbers  of  men  who 
wrote  well,  and  excelled  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  ages  of  ge- 
nius, and  the  simplicity  that  always  at- 
tends beauty;  we  must  lie  led  to  think, 
that  although  few  perhaps  can  reach  to 
the  supreme  beauty  of  imagination  dis- 
played by  the  first-rate  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers;  yet  most  men  are  ca|>able 
of  just  thinking  and  agteeable  writing. 
Nature  lies  very  near  our  reflection,  and 
will  appear,  if  we  be  not  misled  and  pre- 
judiced before  the  sense  of  beauty  grows 
to  maturity.  The  populace  of  Athens 
and  Rome  prove  strongly,  that  uncommon 
parts  or  great  learning  are  not  necessary  to 
make  men  think  justly.  • Hiker. 

f 920.  1 houghis  on  Ike  Human  Capacity . 

We  know  not  the  bounds  of  taste,  be- 
cause we  are  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  the  human  genius. 
The  mind  in  ignorance  is  like  a sleeping 
giant ; it  has  immense  capacities  without 
the  power  of  using  them.  By  listening  to 
the  lectmes  of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes, 
philosophers,  and  legislators;  for  lie  of  all 
mankind  scented  to  have  discovered  the 
short  and  lightsome  path  to  the  facilities 
of  the  mind.  To  give  you  an  instance  of 
the  human  capacity,  that  comes  more  im- 
mediately within  your  notice,  svliat  graces, 
what  sentiments,  have  been  transplanted 
into  the  motion  of  a minuet,  of  which  a 
savage  has  no  conception  I We  know  not 
to  what  degree  of  rapture  harmony  is  ca- 
pable of  being  carried,  nor  what  bidden 
bowers  may  be  in  yet  unexperienced 
beauties  of  the  imagination,  whose  objects 
are  in  scenes  and  in  worlds  we  arc  stran- 
gers to.  Children  who  die  young,  have 
no  conception  of  tlte  sentiment  of  person- 
al beauty.  Are  we  certain  that  we  are 
not  yet  children  in  respect  to  several  species 
of  beauties  ? We  are  ignorant  whether 
there  be  not  passions  iu  the  soul,  that  have 
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hitherto  remained  unawaked  and  undisco- 
vered for  want  of  objects  to  rouse  them  t 
we  feel  plainly  that  some  such  are  gently 
agitated  and  moved  by  certain  notes  of 
music,  fn  reality,  sve  know  not  but  the 
taste  and  capacity  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  the  soul,  may  extend  as  far  beyond  all 
sve  actually  perceive,  as  this  whole  sTorld 
exceeds  the  sphere  of  a cockle  or  an 
oyster.  ib,d. 

|J  230.  Tasle  how  depraved  and  lost. 

I -el  us  now  consider  by  what  means 
taste  is  usually  depraved  ar.d  lost  in  a na- 
tion, dial  is  neither  conquered  by  barba- 
rians, nor  lias  lost  the  improvements  in 
agriculture,  husbandry,  and  defence,  that 
allow  men  leisure  for  reflection  and  em- 
bellishment. 1 observed  before  that  this 
natural  light  is  not  so  clear  in  the  greatest 
men,  but  it  may  lie  oppressed  by  barba- 
rity. When  jicople  of  mean  parts,  and  of 
pride  without  genius,  get  into  elevated 
stations,  they  want  a taste  for  simple  gran- 
deur, amt  mistake  for  it  what  is  uncom- 
monly glaring  and  extraordinary;  whence 
proceeds  false  wit  of  every  kind,  a gaudy 
richness  in  dress,  an  oppressive  load  of  or- 
nament in  building,  and  a grandeur  over- 
strained and  puerile  universally.  I must 
observe,  that  people  of  bad  taste  and  little 
genius  almost  always  lay  a great  stress  on 
trivial  matters,  and  are  ostentatious  and 
exact  in  singularities,  or  in  a decorum  in 
trifles.  When  people  of  mean  parts  ap- 
pear in  high  stations,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  fashionable  wot  Id,  they  cannot  fail  to 
introduce  a false  embroidered  habit  of 
mind:  people  of  nearly  the  same  genius, 
who  make  up  the  crowd,  will  admire  and 
follosv  tltcm ; and  at  length  solitary  taste, 
adorned  only  by  noble  simplicity,  will  be 
lost  in  the  general  example. 

Also  when  a nation  is  much  corrupted ; 
when  avarice  aud  a love  of  gain  have  soil- 
ed upon  the  hearts  ol  men;  when  the  no- 
bles ignominious!)'  bend  their  necks  to 
corruption  aud  bribery,  or  enter  into  the 
base  mysteries  of  gaming;  then  decency, 
elevated  principles,  and  greatness  of  soul, 
expire ; ami  all  that  remains  is  a comedy 
or  puppet -s|iew  of  elegance,  in  which  tire 
dancing-master  and  peer  are  upon  a level, 
and  the  mind  is  understood  to  have  no  part 
iu  the  drama  of  politeness,  or  else  to  act 
tmder  a mean  disguise  oi  virtues  which  it 
is  not  possessed  ol.  Ibid. 
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f 231 . Seme  Reflations  on  the  Human. 

Mind . 

Upon  putting  logetlier  the  whole  of  our 
reflections  you  see  two  different  nature] 
laying  claim  to  the  human  race,  aud  drag- 
ging it  different  ways.  You  see  a neces- 
sity, that  arise]  from  our  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, bending  uj  down  into  unwor- 
thy misery  and  sordid  baseness ; and  you  see, 
when  we  can  escape  from  the  insulting  ty- 
ranny of  our  fate,  and  acquire  ease  and 
freedom,  a generous  nature,  that  lay  stupi- 
fied  and  oppressctl,  begin  to  awake  and 
charm  us  with  prospects  of  beauty  and 
glory.  This  awaking  genius  gazes  in 
rapture  at  the  beauteous  and  elevating 
scenes  of  nature.  The  beauties  of  nature 
are  familiar,  and  charm  it  like  a mother's 
bosom ; and  tlie  objects  which  have  the 
plain  marks  of  immense  |>ower  aud  gran- 
deur, raise  in  it  a still,  an  inquisitive,  and 
trembling  delight:  but  genius  often  throws 
over  the  objects  of  its  conceptioiys  colours 
liner  than  those  of  nature,  aud  opens  a 
paradise  that  exists  no  where  but  in  its 
own  creations.  The  bright  and  peaceful 
scenes  of  Arcadia,  and  the  lovely  descrip- 
tions of  pastoral  poetry,  never  existed  on 
earth,  no  more  titan  Pope’s  shepherds  or 
the  river  gods  of  Wind  .or  forest : it  is  all 
but  a charming  illusion,  which  the  mind 
first  paints  with  celestial  colours  and  then 
langm  -ties  for.  Knight-errantry  is  another 
Lind  of  delusion,  which,  though  it  he  licti- 
lions  in  fact,  yet  is  true  in  sentiment.  1 
believe  there  are  lew  people  who  in  their 
youth,  before  lliey  be  corrupted  by  the 
couuneicc  of  the  world,  are  not  kuighl- 
errams  and  princesses  in  their  hearts.  The 
soul,  tu  a beauteous  ecstasy,  communicates 
a flame  to  words  which  they  had  nut  ; 
and  poetry,  by  its  quick  transitions,  bold 
figures,  lively  linages,  and  tlie  variety  of 
efforts  to  paint  the  latent  rapture,  hears 
witness,  that  the  contused  ideas  of  the 
mind  are  still  infinitely  superior,  aud  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  description.  It  is  this 
divine  spirit  that,  when  roused  from  its 
lethargy,  breathes  in  noble  sentiments,  that 
charms  in  elegance,  that  stamps  upon  mar- 
ble or  canvass  the  figures  of  gods  and  he- 
roes, that  inspires  them  with  an  air  above 
humanity,  and  leads  the  soul  through  ihe 
enchanting  meanders  of  music  in  a svakmg 
vision,  through  which  it  cannot  break,  to 
discover  the  mar  objects  that  cliaiui  it. 

How  shall  we  venture  to  trace  tlie  ob- 
ject of  tbit  surprizing  beauty  peculiar  to 


genius,  which  evidently  does  not  come  to 
the  mind  from  the  senses  ? It  is  not  con- 
veyed in  sound,  for  we  feel  the  sounds  of 
music  charm  us  by  gently  agitating  and 
swelling  the  passions,  and  setting  some  pas- 
sions afloat,  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
and  knew  not  until  they  were  awaked  in 
the  mind  by  harmony.  This  beauty  dots 
not  arrive  at  the  tuind  by  the  ideas  of  vi- 
sion, though  it  be  moved  by  them ; for  il 
evidently  bestosvs  on  the  mimic  represen- 
tations and  images  the*mind  makes  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  an  enchanting  loveliness 
that  never  existed  iu  those  objects.  Whet* 
shall  the  soul  find  this  amazing  beauty, 
whose  very  shadow,  glimmering  u;ion  th« 
imagination,  opens  unspeakable  raptures 
in  it,  and  distracts  it  with  languishing  plea- 
sure ? What  are  those  stranger  sentiments 
that  lie  in  wait  in  (lie  soul,  until  music  calls 
them  forth  ? What  is  tlie  obscure  but  un- 
avoidable value  or  merit  of  virtue  ? or  who 
is  the  law-maker  iu  the  inind  who  gives 
it  a worth  and  dignity  beyond  all  estima- 
tion, and  punishes  the  breach  of  it  with 
conscious  tenor  aud  despair  ? What  is  it 
iu  objects  of  immeasurable  oower  aud  gran- 
deur, that  we  look  for  with  still  amaze- 
ment and  awful  delight  ? — But  I find, 
madam,  sve  have  been  insensibly  led  into 
subjects  too  obstruse  and  severe;  I must 
not  put  the  graces  with  whom  we  have 
been  convening  to  flight,  and  draw 
the  serious  air  of  mediiaiiou  over  that 
countenance  where  the  smiles  uaturally 
dwell. 

I have,  in  consequence  of  your  permis- 
sion, put  together  such  thoughts  as  occur- 
red to  me  on  good  taste.  1 told  you,  if  I 
had  leisure  hereafter,  I would  dispose  of 
them  with  more  regularity,  and  add  any 
new  ob  .creations  that  I may  make.  Be- 
fore 1 finish,  1 must  in  justice  make  my 
acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  I re- 
ceived. 1 took  notice,  at  the  beginning, 
tlut  Rollin'*  Observations  on  Taste  gave 
occasion  to  ibis  discourse.  Sir  ilarry  Beau- 
mont's polished  dialogue  mi  beauty,  called 
Crilo,  was  or  service  to  me;  and  I have 
availed  myself  of  the  writings  and  senti- 
ments or  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the 
poets  and  statuaries  of  Greece,  which  was 
the  native  aud  original  couutry  of  the 
graces  and  fine  arts.  Hot  1 should  be  very 
unjust  il  I did  not  make  my  chief  acknow- 
ledgments where  they  are  more  peculiarly 
due.  If  vour  modesty  will  not  suffer  me 
tu  draw  that  picture  from  which  I bur- 
rowed my  ideas  of  elrgancc,  I am  bound 
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at  least,  in  honesty,  to  disclaim  every  merit 
but  that  of  copying  from  a bright  origi- 
nal. Usher. 

ji  232.  General  fiefrclions  upon  a hut  is 

allied  Good  Taste.  from  Rollin'] 

Belles  Lillies. 

Taste  as  it  now  Tails  under  our  consi- 
deration, that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
reading  of  authors  and  composition,  is  a 
dear,  lively,  and  distinct  discerning  of  all 
the  beauty,  truth,  and  justness  of  the 
thoughts  and  expressions,  which  compose 
a discourse.  It  distinguishes  what  is  con- 
• formahle  to  eloquence  and  propriltv  in 
every  character,  and  suitable  in  different 
circumstances.  And  whilst,  with  a delicate, 
and  exquisite  sagacity,  it  notes  the  graces, 
turns,  maimers,  and  expressions,  most  likely 
to  please,  it  perceives  also  all  the  defects 
which  produce  the  contrary  cited,  and  dis- 
tinguishes precisely  wherein  those  defects 
consist,  and  hnsv  far  they  ate  removed 
from  the  strict  rules  of  art,  ami  the  real 
beauties  of  nature. 

This  happy  faculty,  which  it  is  mure 
easy  to  conceive  than  deftue,  is  less  the 
(Reel  of  genius  than  judginrut,  and  a kind 
of  natural  reason  wioughl  up  to  perfection 
by  study.  It  serves  in  composition  to  guide 
and  direct  the  understanding.  It  makes 
use  of  the  imagination,  but  without  sub- 
mitting to  it,  and  keeps  it  always  in  sub- 
jection. It  consults  nature  universally,  fol- 
lows it  step  by  step,  and  is  a faithful  image 
•f  it.  Reserved  and  sparing  in  the  midst 
of  abundance  and  riches,  it  dispenses  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  discourse  with. tem- 
per and  wisdom.  It  never  suiters  itself  to 
be  dazzled  with  the  false,  haw  glittering  a 
figure  soever  it  may  make.  'Tis  equally 
oftended  with  too  much  and  too  little.  It 
knows  precisely  where  it  must  slop,  and 
cuts  off,  without  regret  or  mercy,  what- 
ever exceeds  the  beautiful  and  perfect. 
'Tis  the  waut  of  this  quality  which  occa- 
sions the  various  species  nl  bad  style;  as 
bombast,  conceit,  and  witticism;  in  which, 
at  Quinclilian  says,  the  genius  is  void  of 
judgment,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  carried 
away  with  an  appearance  of  beauty,  quo- 
ties  ingenium  juduio  caret,  t > specie  l/oni 
Jaltitur. 

Taste,  simple  and  uniform  in  its  prin- 
ciple, is  varied  and  multiplied  an  infmiie 
number  of  ways,  yet  so  as  under  a thou- 
sand different  forms,  in  prose  or  verse,  in 
a declamatory  or  concise,  sublime  or  sim- 
ple, jocose  or  serious  style,  'tis  always  the 


same,  and  carries  with  it  a certain  charac- 
ter of  the  true  and  natural,  immediately 
perceived  by  all  persons  of  judgment.  We 
cannot  say  the  style  of  Terence,  Pliaedrus, 
Sallust,  Cicsar,  Tully,  Livy,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  is  the  same.  And  yet  they  have 
all,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
certain  tincture  of  a common  spirit,  which 
in  that  diversity  of  genius  and  style  makes 
an  affinity  between  them,  and  the  sensible 
difference  also  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
writers,  who  have  not  the  stamp  of  the 
best  age  of  antiquity  upon  them. 

I have  already  said,  that  this  distinguish- 
ing lacully  was  a kind  of  natural  reason 
wrought  up  to  perfection  by  study.  In 
reality  all  men  bring  the  first  principles  of 
taste  with  them  into  the  world,  as  well  as 
those  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  As  a proof  of 
this,  we  may  urge,  that  every  good  orator 
is  almost  always  infallibly  approved  of  by 
the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  taste  and  seutimeul  upon  this  point,  as 
Tully  observes,  between  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  music  attd 
painting.  A concert,  that  has  all  its  parts 
well  composed  and  well  executed,  both  as 
to  instruments  and  voices,  pleases  univer- 
sally. But  if  any  discord  arises,  any  ill 
tone  of  voice  be  intermixed,  it  shall  dis- 
please even  those  who  arc  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  music.  They  know  not  what  it  is 
that  offends  them,  hut  they  find  somewhat 
grating  in  it  to  their  ears.  And  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  taste  and  sense  of  harmony 
implanted  in  them  by  nature.  In  like 
manner  a fine  picture  charms  and  trans- 
ports a spectator,  who  has  no  idea  of  paint- 
ing. Ask  him  what  pleases  him,  and  why 
it  pleases  him,  and  he  cannot  easily  give 
an  account,  or  specify  the  real  reasons; 
but  natural  scntimtnt  works  almost  the 
same  effect  in  him  as  art  and  use  in  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  like  observations  will  hold  good  as 
to  the  taste  we  are  here  speakiug  of.  Most 
men  have  the  first  principles  of  it  in  them- 
selves, though  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
they  lie  dormant  in  a manner,  for  want  of 
instruction  or  reflection  ; as  they  arc  often 
stifled  or  corrupted  by  vicious  education, 
bad  customs,  or  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  country. 

But  how  depraved  soever  the  taste  may 
he,  it  is  never  absolutely  lost.  There  are 
certain  fixed  remains  of  it,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  understanding,  wherein  all  men 
agree.  Where  these  secret  seeds  are  cul- 
tivated 
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livated  wilh  care,  they  may  be  carried  to 
a Tar  greater  height  of  perfection.  And 
if  it  to  happens  that  any  fresh  light  awak- 
ens these  first  notions,  and  renders  the  mind 
atteutive  to  die  immutable  rules  of  truth 
and  beauty,  so  as  to  discover  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequences  of  them,  and 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  a model  to  fa- 
cilitate the  application  of  them  ; we  gene- 
rally see,  that  men  of  the  best  sense  gladly 
cast  o(T  their  ancient  errors,  correct  the 
mistakes  of  their  former  judgments,  and 
return  to  the  justness,  and  delicacy,  which 
are  the  effects  of  a refined  taste,  and  by 
degrees  draw  others  after  them  into  the 
same  svay  of  thinking. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  upon  the  success  of  certain  great  ora- 
tors and  celebrated  authors,  who,  by  their 
natural  talents,  have  recalled  these  primi- 
tive ideas,  and  given  fresh  life  to  these 
seeds,  which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of 
every  man.  In  a little  time  they  united  the 
v voices  or  those  who  made  the  best  use  of 
their  reason,  in  their  favour ; and  soon 
after  gained  the  applause  of  every  age  and 
condition,  both  ignorant  and  learned.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  amongst  us  the 
date  of  the  good  taste,  which  now  reigns 
in  all  arts  and  sciences;  by  tracing  each 
up  to  its  original,  we  should  see  that  a 
small  number  of  men  or  genius  have  ac- 
quired the  nation  this  glory  and  advan- 
tage. 

Even  tliote  w ho  live  in  the  politer  ages, 
without  any  application  to  learning  or 
study,  do  not  fail  to  gain  some  tincture  of 
the  prevailing  good  taste,  which  has  a 
share  without  their  perceiving  it  them- 
selves, in  their  conversation,  letters,  and 
behaviour.  There  are  few  of  our  soldiers 
at  present,  who  would  not  write  more  cor- 
rectly and  elegantly  than  V'ille-llardouin, 
and  the  other  olhcers  who  lived  in  a ruder 
and  more  barbarous  age. 

From  what  1 have  said,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  rules  and  precepts  may  be  laid 
down  for  (be  improvement  of  this  discern- 
ing faculty;  and  I cannot  perceive  why 
Quinctilian,  who  justly  set  such  a value 
upon  it,  should  say  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
obtained  by  art,  than  the  taste  or  smell ; 
Aon  magis  uric  tradtlur , t/uam  gutlus  out 
odor  ; unless  he  meant,  that  some  persous 
are  so  stupid,  and  have  so  little  use  or  their 
judgment , as  might  tempt  one  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  reality  thegift  of  nature  aloue. 

Neither  do  1 think  that  Quinctilian  is 
absolutely  in  the  right  in  the  instance  be 


produces,  at  least  wilh  respect  totaste.  We 
need  only  imagine  what  passes  in  certain 
nations,  in  which  long  custom  lias  intro- 
duced a fondness  for  certain  odd  and  ex- 
travagant dishes.  They  readily  commend 
good  liquors,  elegant  food,  and  good  cook- 
ery. They  soon  learn  to  discern  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  seasoning,  when  a skilful  mas- 
ter in  that  way  has  pointed  it  out  to  them, 
and  to  prefer  it  to  the  grossness  of  tbeir 
former  diet.  When  I talk  thus,  I would 
not  be  understood  to  think  those  nations 
had  great  cause  to  complain,  for  the  want 
of  knowledge  and  ability  in  what  is  be- 
come so  fatal  to  us.  But  we  may  judge 
from  hcucc  the  resemblance  there  is  be- 
tween the  taste  of  the  body  and  mind,  and 
how  proper  the  first  is  to  describe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  second. 

The  good  taste  sve  speak  of,  which  is 
that  or  literature,  is  not  limited  to  what 
sve  call  the  sciences,  but  extends  itself  im- 
perceptibly to  other  arts,  such  as  architec- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  ’Tis 
the  same  discerning  faculty  which  intro- 
duces universally  the  same  elegance,  the 
same  symmetry,  and  the  same  order  in  the 
disposition  ol  the  parts;  which  inclines 
us  to  noble  simplicity,  to  natural  beauties, 
and  a judicious  choice  of  ornaments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  depravation  of  taste 
in  arts  has  been  always  a mark  and  con- 
sequence of  the  depravation  of  taste  in 
literature.  The  heavy,  confused,  and  gross 
ornaments  of  the  old  Gothic  buildings, 
placed  usually  without  elegance,  con- 
trary to  all  good  rules,  and  out  of  all 
true  proportions,  were  the  image  of 
the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  same 
>«e- 

The  good  taste  ol  literature  reaches  also 
to  public  customs  and  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing. An  habit  of  consulting  the  best  rules 
upon  one  subject,  naturally  leads  to  the 
doing  it  also  upon  others.  Paulus  j£mi- 
I ius,  whose  geaius  was  so  universally  ex- 
tensive, having  made  a great  feast  for  the 
entertainment  of  all  Greece  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Macedon,  and  observing  that  his 
guests  looked  upon  it  as , conducted  with 
more  elgance  and  art  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a soldier,  told  tlicm  they  were 
much  in  the  wrong  to  be  surprised  at  it  t 
for  the  same  genius,  which  taught  how  to 
draw  up  an  army  to  advantage,  naturally 
pointed  out  the  proper  disposition  of  a 
table. 

But  by  a strange,  though  frequent  revo- 
lution, which  is  one  great  proof  of  the 
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weakness,  or  ratlirrthe  corruption  of  Un- 
man understanding,  this  very  delicacy  and 
elegance,  winch  llie  good  taste  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence  usually  introduces  into 
common  1 1 It-,  lor  buildings,  (or  instance, 
and  emertainments.  coming  by  little  and 
little  to  degenerate  into  excess  and  luxury, 
introduce-  in  its  turn  the  bad  taste  of  lite- 
rature ami  eloquence.  This  Seneca  informs 
us,  in  a very  ingenious  manner,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  where  he  scents  to  have  drawn 
a good  description  of  himself,  though  he 
did  not  perceive  it. 

One  of  his  friends  had  asked  him, 
whence  the  alteration  could  possibly  arise 
which  was  sometimes  observable  in  elo- 
quence, and  which  carried  most  people  into 
certain  general  faults ; such  as  the  affec- 
tation of  bold  and  extravagant  figures,  me- 
taphors struck  off  without  measure  or  cau- 
tion, sentences  so  short  and  abrupt,  that 
they  left  people  rather  to  guess  what -they 
■ue.uit,  than  conveyed  a meaning. 

Seneca  answers  this  question  by  a com- 
mon proverb  among  the  Greeks ; “ As  is 
their  life,  so  is  their  discourse,”  Tails  homi- 
vlbus  fail  nrul la,  quails  vita.  As  a private 
person  lets  us  into  his  character  by  his  dis- 
course, so  the  reigning  style  is  oft  an  image 
of  i he  public  manners.  The  heart  carries 
the  understanding  away  with  it,  and  com- 
municates its  vices  to  it,  as  well  as  its  vir- 
tues. Wheu'men  strive  to  he  distinguished 
from  the  rest  ol  the  svorld  by  novelty,  and 
icliuemcnt  in  their  furniture,  buildings, 
and  einertaimti(nis,  and  a studious  search 
alter  every  thing  that  is  not  iu  common 
use:  the  same  taste  will  prevail  iu  elo 
qoi-nce,  and  introduce  novelty  and  irregu- 
larity there.  When  tire  mind  is  once  ac- 
customed to  despise  rules  iu  manners,  it 
will  not  follow  them  in  style.  Nothing 
will  then  go  down  but  wha*  sttikes  by  its 
bring  new  and  glaring,  extraordinary  and 
affected.  Trilling  and  childish  thoughts 
will  take  place  of  such  as  arc  bold  and 
overstrained  to  an  excess.  We  shall  ..  fleet 
a sleek  and  florid  siyle,  and  au  elocution 
pompous  indeed,  but  with  little  more  than 
mere  sound  in  it. 

Arid  jhis  sort  of  faults  is  generally  the 
effect  of  a single  man’s  example,  who, 
having  gained  reputation  enough  to  he 
followed  by  the  multitude,  sets  up  for  a 
master,  and  gives  the  strain  to  others.  ‘Tis 
thought  honourable  to  imitate  him,  to  ob- 
serve am!  copy  after  him,  and  his  style 
becomes  the  rule  and  model  of  the  public 
taste. 


As  then  luxury  in  diet  and  dress  is  a 
plain  indication  that  the  manners  are  not 
tinder  so  good  a regulation  as  they  should 
he;  so  a licentiousness  of  style,  when  it 
becomes  public  and  general,  shews  evi- 
dently a depravation  and  corruption  of 
the  understandings  of  mankind. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  reform  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  used  in  style,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  cleanse  the  spring  from 
whence  they  proceed,  ’l'is  the  mind  that 
must  be  cured.  When  that  is  sound  and 
vigorous,  eloquence  will  be  so  too  : hut  it 
becomes  feeble  and  languid  when  the 
mind  is  enfeebled  and  enervated  by  plea- 
sures and  delights.  In  a word,  it  is  the 
mind  which  presides,  and  directs,  and 
gives  motion  to  the  whole,  and  all  the 
rest  follows  its  impressions. 

He  has  observed  elsewhere,  that  a style 
too  studied  and  far-fetched  is  a mark  of 
a little  genius.  He  would  have  an  orator, 
especially  when  upon  a grave  and  seiious  m 
subject,  he  less  curious  about  words,  and 
the  manner  of  placing*  them,  than  of  his 
matter,  and  the  choice  of  his  thoughts. 
When  you  see  a discourse  laboured  and 
polished  with  so  much  carefulness  and  study, 
you  may  conclude,  says  he,  that  it  comes 
from  a mean  capacity,  that  busies  itself  in 
trifles.  A writer  of  great  genius  will  not 
stand  for  such  minute  things,  lie  thiuks 
and  speaks  with  more  nobleness  and  gran- 
deur, and  vve  may  discern,  in  all  he  says,  a 
certain  easy  and  natural  air,  which  argues  a 
man  of  real  riches,  who  docs  not  endeavour 
to  appear  so.  He  then  compares  this  florid 
prinked  eloquence  to  young  people  curkd 
out  and  powdered,  and  continually  before 
their  glass  and  the  toilet : Barba  tl  coma 
nilidas,  tie  rapsala  lotos.  Nothing  great  and 
solid  can  be  expected  from  such  characters. 
So  also  with  orators.  I he  discourse  is  in 
a manner  the  visage  of  tlie  tniud.  If  it  is 
decked  out,  tricked  up,  and  painted,  it  is 
a sign  there  is  some  defect  in  the  mind, 
ami  all  is  not  sound  within.  So  much  fmerv. 
displayed  with  such  art  and  study,  is  not 
tlie  proper  ornament  of  tloq'iencc.  .Vo* 
tsl  oriiammlum  virile , ccnensiillas. 

Who  would  not  think,  upon  hearing  Se- 
neca talk  thus,  that  he  was  a declared  ene- 
my of  had  taste,  and  that  no  one  was  mote 
capable  of  opposing  and  preventing  it  than 
he?  And  yet  it  was  he,  more  than  any 
other,  that  contributed  to  the  depravation 
of  taste,  and  corruption  of  eloquence.  I 
shall  take  an  occasion  to  speak  upon  this 
subject  in  auuther  place,  and  shall  do  it 

it 
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the  more  freely,  as  there  is  cause  to  fear 
lest  the  bad  taste  for  bright  thoughts,  and 
turns  of  expression,  which  is  properly  the 
character  of  Seneca,  should  prevail  in  our 
own  age.  And  I question  whether  this 
Le  not  a mark  or  presage  of  the  ruin  of 
eloquence  we  are  threatened  with,  as  the 
immoderate  luxury  that  now  reigns  more 
than  ever,  and  the  almost  general  decay  uf 
good  manners,  are  perhaps  also  the  fatal 
harbingers  of  it. 

One  single  person  of  reputation  some- 
times, as  Seneca  observes,  and  he  himself 
is  an  instance  of  it,  who  by  his  eminent 
qualifications  shall  have  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  mar  suilice  to  intro- 
duce this  bad  taste,  and  corrupt  style. 
Whilst  moved  by  a secret  ambition,  a man 
of  this  character  strives  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  orators  and  writers 
of  his  age,  and  to  open  a new  path,  where 
he  thinks  it  better  to  march  alone  at  the 
head  of  his  new  disciples,  than  follow  at 
the  heels  of  the  old  masters;  whilst  he 
prefers  the  reputation  of  wit  to  that  of  so- 
lidity, pursues  what  is  bright  rather  titan 
wrhat  is  solid,  and  sets  the  marvellous  above 
the  natural  and  true;  whilst  lie  chuses 
rather  to  apply  to  till  fancy  tlun  to  the 


son  left  for  us  to  expect  the  like ; and  the 
revohiiions  of  states  and  empires  have  per- 
haps very  little  relation  to  their  present 
situation  and  wants,  and  therefore  become 
of  less  concern  to  us.  But  good  taste,  which 
is  grounded  upon  immutable  principles, 
is  always  the  same  in  every  age ; and  it  is 
the  principal  advantage  that  young  per- 
sons should  be  taught  to  obtain  from  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors,  who  have  ever  been 
looked  upon  with  reason  as  the  masters, 
depositories,  and  guardians  of  sound  elo- 
quence and  good  taste.  In  fine,  of  all 
that  may  anywise  contribute  to  the  culti- 
vating the  mind,  we  may  truly  say  this 
is  the  most  essential  part,  and  what  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others. 

This  good  taste  is  not  confined  to  lite- 
rature ; it  takes  in  also,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  ail  arts  and  sciences,  and 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  consists  there- 
fore in  a certain  just  and  exact  discernment, 
which  points  out  to  us,  in  each  of  the 
sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge,  svhat- 
cver  is  most  curious,  beautiful,  aud  useful, 
whatever  is  most  essential,,  suitable,  or  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  apply  to  it : how  far 
consequently  we  should  carry  the  study  of 
it ; what  ought  to  be  removed  from  it ; 


judgment,  to  daxzle  reason  than  con- 
vince it,  to  surprise  the  hearer  into  an  ap- 
probation, rather  than  deserve  it  j and  by 
a kind  uf  delusion  and  soft  enchantment 
carry  off  the  admiratiou  and  applauses 
of  superficial  minds  (aud  such  the  multi- 
tude always  are) ; other  writers,  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  t!te  hopes 
of  a like  success,  will  suifer  themselves  in- 
sensibly to  be  burried  down  the  stream, 
and  add  strength  to  it,  by  follosving  it. 
And  thus  the  old  taste,  though  better  in 
itseir,  shall  give  way  to  the  new  one  with- 
out redress,  which  shall  presently  assume 
the  force  uf  law,  and  draw  a whole  nation 
after  it. 

This  should  awaken  die  diligence  of  the 
roasters  in  the  university,  to  prevent  and 
binder,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  ruin 
of  good  taste;  and  as  they  are  entrusted 
with  the  public  instruction  of  youth,  they 
should  look  upon  this  care  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  duty.  Tlie  custom,  maimers, 
and  laws  of  the  ancients  have  changed  ; 
they  are  often  opposite  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  the  usages  that  prevail  amongst  us, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them,  may  be  there- 
fore less  necessary  for  us.  Their  actions 
are  gone  and  cannot  return ; great  events 
have  had  their  count,  without  any  rea- 


what  deserves  a particular  application  aud 
preference  before  the  rest.  For  want  of 
this  discernment,  a man  may  fall  short  uf 
the  most  essential  part  of  his  profession, 
without  perceiving  it;  nor  is  the  case  so 
rare  as  one  might  imagine.  An  instance 
taken  from  the  CyroparJia  of  Xenophon 
w ill  set  the  matter  in  a clear  light. 

The  young  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses 
King  of  Persia,  had  long  been  under  the 
tuitiun  or  a master  in  the  art  of  war,  who 
was  without  doubt  a person  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  best  reputation  in  his  time. 
One  day,  as  Cambyses  was  discoursing 
with  his  son,  lie  took  occasion  to  mention 
his  master,  srliom  the  young  Prince  had 
in  great  veneratiou,  and  from  svhom  lie 
pretended  lie  had  learnt  in  general  what- 
ever was  necessary  for  the  command  id  an 
army.  Has  your  inastei,  says  Cambyses, 
given  you  any  lectures  of  (economy ; that 
is,  has  lie  taught  you  bow  to  provide 
your  troops  with  necessaries,  to  supply 
them  with  provisions,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tempers that  are  incident  to  them,  to  cure 
diem  when  they  are  sick,  to  stregthen 
their  bodies  by  frequent  exercise,  to  raise 
emulation  among  them,  how  lo  make 
yourself  obeyed,  esteemed,  and  beloved 
by  them  ? Upon  all  there  points,  an- 
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swercd  Cyrus,  and  several  others,  the 
King  ran  over  to  him,  lie  has  not  spoke 
one  word,  and  tliey  are  all  new  to  me. 
And  what  has  lie  taught  you  then?  To 
exercise  mv  arms,  replies  the  young  Prince, 
to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  cast  the  spear, 
to  form  a camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a 
fortification,  tn  range  my  troops  in  order 
of  battle,  to  make  a review,  to  sec  that 
they  march,  file  off,  and  encamp.  Cam- 
byses  smiled,  and  let  his  son  see,  that  he 
had  learnt  nothing  of  what  was  most  es- 
sential to  the  making  of  a good  officer, 
and  an  able  general ; and  taught  him  far 
more  in  one  conversation,  which  certainly 
deserves  well  to  be  studied  by  young  gen- 
tlemen that  arc  designed  for  the  army, 
than  his  famous  master  had  done  in  many 
years. 

Every  profession  is  liable  to  the  same  in- 
convenience, either  from  our  not  being 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  principal  end 
we  should  have  in  view  in  our  applications 
to  it,  or  from  taking  custom  for  our  guide, 
and  blindly  following  the  footsteps  of 
others,  who  have  gone  before  us.  There 
is  nothing  mure  useful  than  the  knowledge 
of  history.  But  if  we  rest  satisfied  in  load- 
ing our  memory  with  a multitude  of  facts 
of  no  great  curiosity  or  importance,  if  sve 
dwell  only  upon  dates  and  difficulties  in 
chronology  or  geography,  and  take  no 
pains  to  get  actp tainted  with  the  genius, 
manners,  and  characters  or  the  great  men 
we  read  °f,  we  shall  have  learnt  a great 
deal,  and  know  hut  very  little.  A treatise 
of  rlietoric  may  be  extensive,  enter  into  a 
long  detail  of  precept,  define  very  exactly 
every  trope  and  figure,  explain  well  their 
diflereners,  and  largely  treat  such  questions 
as  were  warmly  debated  by  the  rhetori- 
cians of  old ; and  with  all  this  be  very  like 
that  discourse  ol  rhetoric  Tully  speaks  of, 
which  was  only  In  to  teach  people  not  to 
speak  at  all,  or  not  to  the  purpose.  Sen/ >- 
sil  orient  rluloricum  Cleanlhes,  sed sic,  ut  si 
outs  ohnuitescere  concufiieril,  nihil  alind 
legerr  dtbeal.  In  philosophy  one  might 
speud  abundance  of  time  In  knotty  and  ab- 
struse disputes,  and  even  learn  a great 
many  fine  and  curious  things,  and  at  llie 
same  time  neglect  the  essential  part  of  the 
study,  which  is  to  form  the  judgment  and 
direct  the  maimers. 

In  a word,  the  most  necessary  qualifi- 
cation, not  only  in  the  art  of  speaking  and 
the  sciences,  but  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
our  life,  is  that  taste,  prudence,  and  discre- 
tion, which  upon  all  subjects  and  on  every 


occasion  teaches  us  what  we  should  do, 
and  hosv  to  do  it.  Illud  dicerc  selis  htbtc, 
nihil  esse , non  mode  in  orando,  sei  in  ea- 
rn' vila,  pruts  consitio.  Ktilhn. 

f 233-  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  It  hit 
Edition  of  SiiAcrsfcsxt. 

That  praises  arc  williout  reason  lavished 
on  live  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued 
by  those,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing 
to  truth,  hope  for  cmiuencc  from  the  bt- 
resies  of  paradox;  or  those,  who,  being 
farced  hy  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from 
posterity  what  the  present  age  refuses,  and 
Hatter  themselves  that  the  regard,  which 
is  yet  denied  by  euvy,  will  be  at  last  be- 
stowed by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  oilier  quality  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  un- 
doubtedly votaries  tliat  reverence  it,  not 
from  reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some 
seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatever 
has  been  long  preserved,  without  consider- 
ing that  time  has  sometimes  co-operatec 
with  chance;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing 
to  honour  past  draft  present  excellence; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  shade  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the 
sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great 
contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living, 
we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst  per- 
formance ; and  when  he  is  dead,  vve  rare 
them  by  his  best. 

To  svorks,  however,  of  which  the  es- 
ccllence  is  not  ahsulute  and  definite,  be 
gradual  and  comparative;  to  wori>  wt 
raised  upon  principles  demonstrative  anl 
scientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obser- 
vation and  ex)>criciice,  no  other  taste  cut 
he  applied  than  length  ol  duration  and  cur,- 
timiance  ol  esteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  |»ssessed  they  have  often  examined 
and  compared  ; and  if  they  persist  to  value 
the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent  com- 
parisons have  continued  opinion  in  in 
favour.  A*  among  the  works  of  nature  a 
man  can  property  call  a river  deep,  or  a 
mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  of 
many  mountains,  and  many  rivers;  so, 
in  the  productions  ol  genius,  nothing  can 
be  styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  com- 
pared with  other  works  of  the  same  kind. 
Demonstration  immediately  displays  its 
power,  and  has  uething  to  hope  or  fur 

from 
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from  the  flux  of  years  ; but  works  tenta-  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fashion ; it 
tjve  and  experimental  must  be  estimated  is  proper  to  enquire,  by  what  peculiarities 
by  their  pro|K>rtion  to  the  general  and  of  excellence  Shakespeare  has  gained  and 
collective  ability  of  utan,  as  it  is  difoovered  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen, 
iu  a Ion);  succession  or  endeavours.  Of  the  Nothing  can  please  many  and  please 
first  building  that  was  raised,  it  might  he  long,  but  just  representations  of  general 
with  certainty  determined,  tint  it  was  nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
round  or  square ; but  whether  it  was  spa*  to  few,  and  therefore  fetv  only  can  judge 
cious  or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  how  nearly  they  art  copied.  The  irregu- 
liaie.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers  far  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may 
was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect:  but  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  uot  to  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in 
transcend  the  common  limits  of  human  quest ; but  die  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder 
intelligence,  but  by  remark  ng,  that  na-  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
lino  aher  nation,  and  century  after  century,  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth, 
has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  Irans-  Shakespeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least 
pne  his  incidents,  new  name  his  characters,  above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  na- 
»td  paraphrase  his  sentiments.  ture  ; the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  a faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life, 
tag  subsisted,  arises,  therefore,  not  from  His  characters  are  not  modilied  by  the 
any  credulous  confidence  in  die  sujjerior  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised 
wiidom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  by  the  rest  of  the  world  : by  the  peculi- 
•f  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  die  aritiej  of  studies  or  professions,  which  call 
consequence  of  acknowledged  and  iudubi-  ojierale  but  upon  small  numbers;  or  by 
table  positions,  that  what  has  been  longest  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tem- 
knotvo  has  been  most  considered,  and  what  poiary  opinions  ; they  are  the  genuine 
is  most  considered  is  best  understood.  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the 
The  poet,  of  whose  wotks  J have  un-  world  wd  always  supply,  and  observation 
dertaken  die  revision,  may  now  begin  will  always  6nd.  His  persons  act  and 
assume  the  dignity  ol  au  ancient,  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fame  and  passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  long  out-  are  agitated,  and  tlie  whole  system  of  life 
bred  his  century,  the  term  commonly  hxed  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
*•  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  other  ports,  a character  is  too  often'  an  % 
^vantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per-  individual ; in  those  of  Shakespeare,  it  is 
natal  allusion,  local  customs,  or  tcni|M>rory,  commonly  a species. 
opinions,  have  lor  many  years  been  lost;  It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design 
and  every  topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  that  so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is 
of  sorrogt,  which  the  modes  of  artificial  this  which  (ills  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obscure  the  w ith  practical  axioms  and  domestic  wis- 
scenes  wt.ich  they  once  illuminated.  The  dom.  It  was  said  ol  Euripides,  that  every 
dfccts  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  verse  vras  a precept ; and  it  may  be  said  of 
an  end ; the  tradition  of  his  friendships  Shakespeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be 
lud  his  enemies  has  periphed;  his  works  collected  a system  of  civil  aud  cccouomi- 
support  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  cal  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
supply  any  faction  with  invectives ; they  shewn  in  the  splendor  of  particular  pas* 
can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  sages,  but  by  the  progress  ol  his  fable,  and 
malignity  5 but  art  read  without  any  other  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue;  and  he  that  tries 
reason  than  (he  desire  of  pleasure,  and  ate  to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations, 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  ob-  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  111  Hierodes, 
tained  : yet,  thus  unassisted  by  iuterest  or  who,  when  lie  oflered  his  house  to  sale,  car- 
passions,  they  have  past  through  variations  ried  a brick  in  his  pocket  as  1 specimen, 
of  taste  and  change  of  manners,  and,  as  It  svill  not  easily  be  imagined  bow  much 
they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  an-  Shakes|>eare  excels  in  accommodating  his 
other,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  sentimeuts  to  real  lile,  but  by  conjuring 
transmission.  ■ him  with  other  authors.  It  svas  observed 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that 
it  be  gradually  gaining  upon  certainly,  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
never  becomes  infallible;  and  approbation,  the  more  was  (lie  student  disqualified  for 
though  long  contiuued,  may  yet  be  only  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there 
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which  lie  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  in  ay  be  applied 
to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakespeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direc- 
tion. is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a language  which 
was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will 
never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so 
evidently  determined  by  the  iucident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much 
ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have 
been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of 
common  conversation  and  common  oc- 
currences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal 
agent  is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good 
and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action 
quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a lover, 
a lady,  and  a rival  into  (he  fable ; to  en- 
tangle them  in  contradictory  obligations, 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest, 
and  harass  them  with  violence  or  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  [wrt  in  agony  ; to  till 
their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and 
outrageous  sorrow;  to  distress  them  as 
nothing  human  ever  was  distressed ; to 
deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was 
delivered ; is  the  business  of  a modern  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  violated, 
life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  de- 
. proved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  pas- 
sions ; and  as  it  lias  no  greater  influence 
upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  uperatiou 
in  the  dramas  of  a poet,  who  caught  his 
ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew 
that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity. 

Characters,  thus  ample  and  general,  were 
not  easily  discriminated  and  preserved ; yet 
perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages 
more  distinct  from  each  other.  1 will  not 
say  with  Tope,  that  every  speech  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  proper  speaker,  because  man/ 
speeches  there  are  which  have  nothing  cha- 
racteristics] : but,  perhaps,  though  some 
may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  persou,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  bnd  any  that  can  he  pro- 
perly transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  another  claimant.  The  choice  it  right, 
when  there  is  reason  fur  choice. 

’ Ollier  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters, 
by  Tat  uJous  and  unexampled  excellence  or 
depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro- 


mances invigorated  the  reader  by  a giant 
and  a dwarf ; and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the 
play,  or  front  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes : hu 
scenes  art  occupied  only  by  men.  who  act 
and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he 
should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the 
same  occasion : even  where  the  agency  is 
supernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with 
life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most  na- 
tural passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 
so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the 
book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world: 
Shakespeare  approximates  the  remote,  aud 
familiarizes  the  wonderful ; the  event 
which  he  represents  will  not  happen  : but, 
if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would  pro- 
bably be  such  as  he  has  assigned ; and  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shewn 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to 
which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shake- 
speare, that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of 
liie;  that  he  who  lias  mazed  his  imagina- 
tion, in  following  the  phantoms  which 
other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecsucics, 
by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human 
language,  by  scenes  from  which  a hermit 
may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
and  a confessor  predict  the  progress  of  die 
passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  hat 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  critics, 
who  form  their  judgments  u|»n  narrower 
principles.  Dennis  and  Ryrner  think  hit 
Romans  not  sufficiently  Roman  ; and  Vol- 
taire censures  his  kings  as  not  completely 
royal.  Dennis  is  oUendcd,  that  Menem  is 
a senator  of  Home,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon ; and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decen- 
cy violated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  re- 
presented as  a drunkard.  But  Shakes  pent 
always  makes  nature  predominate  oitr 
accident ; and  if  he  preserves  the  essential 
character,  is  not  very  careful  or  distinctions 
superinduced  and  adventitious.  His  story 
requires  Romans  or  Kings,  hut  be  chiiti* 
only  on  tnen.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like 
every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  disposi- 
tions ; and  wanting  a buffoon , he  went  iota 
the  senate-huuse  foe  that  which  the  senatt- 
liousc  would  certainly  have  afforded  bite. 
He  was  inclined  to  shew  an  usurper  and  a 
murderer  not  only  odious,  but  despicable ; 
he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to  his  other 
qualities,  knowing  (bat  kings  love  wine 
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like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  ill 
natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  ; a poet  over- 
look! the  casual  distinction  of  country  and 
condition,  as  a painter,  satisfied  with  the 
kgure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  lie  has  incurred  by 
tailing  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  deserves  mote  con- 
sideration. Let  llte  fact  be  first  stated*  and 
then  examined. 

Slukesjieare’s  plays  are  not,  in  the  ri- 
gorous and  critical  stuse,  either  tragedies 
or  comedies,  but  compositions  if  a distinct 
kind;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublu- 
nary nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless 
variety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination  ; and  expressing  the 
course  of  the  xvorld,  in  which  the  loss  of 
one  is  the  gain  of  another-,  iu  which,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hastening  to 
his  wine,  and  dec  mourner  burying  his 
friend : in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is 
sometimes  defeated  hy  the  frolic  of  another; 
and  rtuuy  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes 
and  casualties,  the  ancient  (wets,  according 
to  the  laws  which  custom  had  prescribed, 
selected  some  lire  crimes  of  men,  and  some 
'heir  absurdities;  sonic  the  momentous  vi- 
cissitudes of  life,  and  some  die  lighter  oc- 
currences ; some  the  terrors  of  distress,  and 
route  the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose 
die  two  modes  of  imitation,  knosvn  by  the 
uames  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compositions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trary means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  1 do  not  rccolicct,  among  the 
Creeks  or  Romans,  a single  writer  who 
attempted  both. 

Shakespeare  has  united  the  powers  or 
writing  laughter  and  sorrow,  not  only  in 
one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost 
*11  bis  plays  are  divided  between  serious 
and  ludicrous  cnaraclers;  and  in  the  suc- 
cessive evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes 
produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  some- 
times levity  and  laughter. 

That  tills  is  a practice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed  ; 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  opcu  from 
criticism  to  nature.  The  end  ot  writing 
is  to  instruct ; the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 
by  pleasing.  That  the  miuglcd  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or 
comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it  in- 
cludes both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 


and.  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  ths 
appearance  of  life,  hy  shewing  how  great 
machinations  and  slender  designs  may  pro- 
mote or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high 
and  tlte  low  co-operate  in  the  general  sys- 
tem by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of 
scenes  the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their 
progression,  and  tlrat  the  principal  event, 
being  not  advanced  by  a due  gradation  of 
preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  least  the 
poster  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reason- 
ing is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feet 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  in- 
tended vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction 
cannot  move  so  much,  but  that  the  atten- 
tion may  be  easily  transferred;  and  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melan- 
choly be  sometimes  interrupted  by  unwel- 
come levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  like- 
wise, that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleas- 
ing, and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man 
may  be  the  relief  of  another;  that  diffe- 
rent auditors  have  different  habitudes  ; and 
that  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasure  consists 
in  variet) . 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  di- 
vided our  author's  works  into  comedies, 
liis'ories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to  have 
distinguished  the  three  kinds  by  any  very 
exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  persons,  however  serious  or  dis- 
tressful through  its  intermediate  incidents, 
in  their  opinion  constituted  a comedy. 
This  idea  of  a comedy  continued  long 
amongst  us;  and  plays  were  written,  which  * 
by  changing  ilic  catastrophe,  were' trage- 
dies to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thoj/e  limes  a poem 
of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than 
comedy ; it  required  only  a calamitous 
conclusion,  with  which  the  common  cri- 
ticism of  that  age  was  satisfied,  what- 
ever lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  iu  iu  pro- 
gress. 

History  was  a series  of  actions,  with  no 
other  than  chronological  succession,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dis- 
tinguished from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  actioh 
in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
tiian  in  the  history  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond. But  a history  might  be  continued 
Mm3  through 
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throng!)  many  plays ; as  it  had  no  plan,  it 
had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the 
drama,  Shakespeare's  mode  of  composition 
is  the  same ; an  interchange  of  seriousness 
and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  soft- 
ened at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  an- 
other. But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whe- 
ther to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct 
the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  ol  easy  and  familiar  dia- 
logue, he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose  ; 
as  he  commands  us,  tve  laugh  or  mourn, 
or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tran- 
quillity without  indifference. 

When  Shakespeare's  plan  is  understood, 
most  of  the  criticisms  of  Itymcr  and  Vol- 
taire vanish  away.  The  play  of  Hamlet 
is  opened,  withuut  impropriety,  by  two 
ceminels.  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's 
window,  without  injury  to  the  scheme  of 
the  play,  i hough  in  terms  which  a modern 
audience  would  not  easily  endure ; the 
character  nl  Polonius  is  seasonable  and 
useful ; and  the  Grave-diggers  themselves 
may  be  heard  with  applause. 

Shakespeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry 
with  ll.c  world  open  before  him  ; tiie  rules 
ol  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to  few  ; 
the  public  judgment  was  unformed:  he 
bad  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imilaiion,  nor  critics  of 
such  authority  as  might  restrain  his  extra- 
vagance : he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition;  and  his  disposition,  as  ftymer 
lias  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tra- 
gedy he  often  writes,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  toil  and  study,  what  is  written  at 
last  with  little  felicity;  but  in  bis  comic 
scenes,  he  seems  to  produce,  without  la- 
bour, what  no  labour  can  improve.  In  tra- 
gedy he  is  always  struggling  after  some  oc- 
' ca> ion  to  be  Comic ; but  in  comedy  he 
seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a 
mode  ol  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature. 
In  his  tragic  scenes  there  is  always  some- 
thing wanting;  but  his  comedy  ofien  sur- 
passes expectation  or  desire.  His  comedy 
pleases  by  t lie  thoughts  and  the  language, 
and  his  tragedy,  lor  the  greater  part,  by  in- 
cideut  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to 
be  skill,  Ills  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scents  has  suf- 
fered little  diminution,  from  the  changes 
made  by  a century  and  a half,  in  manners 
or  in  words.  As  his  personages  act  upon 
principles  arising  from  genuine  passion, 
\eiy  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleasures  and  vexatious  are  communi- 
cable to  all  limes  and  to  all  places ; they  arc 


natural,  and  therefore  durable;  tbe  ad- 
veutiiious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are 
only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and  phasing 
for  a little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a dint 
tint,  without  any  remains  of  former  lustre; 
but  the  discriminations  of  true  passion  are 
the  colours  of  nature ; they  pervade  the 
whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish  with  the 
body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined 
them;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  pri- 
mitive qualities  neither  admits  increase, 
nor  suffers  decay.  Hie  sand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  thf 
rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wash- 
ing the  dissoluble  fabrics  ol  other  poets, 
passes  without  injury  to  the  adamant  of 
Shakespeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I believe  there  is,  in 
every  nation,  a style  which  never  becomes 
obsolete,  a certain  mode  of  phraseology  so 
consonant  and  congcuial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to 
remain  settled  or  unaltered ; this  style  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  tbe  common  in- 
tercourse of  life,  among  those  who  speak 
only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition 
or  elegance.  The  indite  are  always  catch- 
ing modish  innovations,  and  the  learned 
depart  from  established  forms  of  speech, 
in  hopes  of  finding  or  making  better;  ihote 
who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar, 
when  the  vulgar  is  right ; but  there  is  a 
conversation  above  grosvness  and  below 
refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  sec  tin  to  have  gathered  bis 
comic  dialogue,  lie  is  therefore  more 
agiccable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age 
than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and 
among  his  other  excellencies  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  one  of  the  original  master*  of  our 
language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered 
not  as  unexceptionable  constant,  but  as 
containing-gencral  and  predominant  truth. 
Shakespeare’s  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed 
to  lie  smooth  ami  clear,  vet  not  wholly 
without  ruggedness  or  difficulty ; as  a 
country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though 
it  has  spots  unlit  for  cultivation : his  cha- 
racters are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable ; as  the  earth 
upon  the  whole  is  spherical,  though  its 
surface  is  varied  with  protuberances  and 
cavities. 

Shakespeare  with  hit  excellencies  has 
likewise  faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  ob- 
scure 
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scute  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I 
shall  shew  them  io  the  proportion  in  which 
they  appear  to  me,  svithout  envious  ma- 
lignity or  superstitious  veneration.  No 
question  can  be  more  innocently  discussed 
than  a dead  poet’s  pretensions  to  renown  ; 
and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candour  higher  than  Intlh. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  svhich  may  be 
imputed  most  of  the  evil  in  hooks  or  in 
men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience, 
and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than 
to  instruct,  that  he  seeins  to  write  without 
any  moral  purpose.  From  his  writings, 
indeed,  a system  of  social  duty  may  be  se- 
lected, for  he  that  thinks  reasonably  must 
think  morally;  but  his  precepts  and  ax- 
ioms drop  casually  from  him;  he  makes 
no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is 
always  careful  to  shew  in  the  virtuous  a 
disapprobation  of  the  tvickcd;  he  carries 
his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and 
wrong,  and  at  the  close  dismisses  them 
without  furllier  care,  and  leaves  their  ex- 
amples to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ; 
lor  it  is  always  a writer's  duty  to  make 
the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a virtue  in- 
dependent on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed, 
that  a very  slight  consideration  may  im- 
prove them,  and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that 
be  seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend 
Lis  own  design  He  omits  opportunities  of 
mstniciitig  or  delighting,  which  the  train 
of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and 
apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
thoie  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his 
plays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected. 
When  he  found  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  lie 
shortened  his  labour  to  snatch  the  profit. 
He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he 
should  most  vigorously  exert  them,  and 
his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced 
or  imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time 
or  place,  but.  gives  to  one  age  or  nation, 
without  scruple,  the  customs,  institutions, 
and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expeucc 
t«t  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility. 
These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with 
more  real  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his 
imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  won- 
der to  hnd  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of 


fairies.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  svas  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology;  for,  in  the 
same  age,  Sydney,  who  wanted  not  the 
advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arca- 
dia, confounded  the  pastoral  svith  the 
feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  tliose  of  turbulence, 
violence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very 
successful,  when  lie  engages  his  characters 
in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and  contests 
ol  sarcasm ; their  jests  are  commonly  gross, 
and  their  pleasantry  licentious ; neither 
bis  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  re- 
fined manners.  Whether  he  represented 
the  real  conversation  of  his  lime  is  not 
easy  to  determine;  the  reign  or  Elizabeth 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a time 
of  stateliness,  formality,  and  reserve;  yet, 
perhaps  the  relaxations  of  that  severity 
were  not  very  elegant.  There  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  always  some  modes  of 
gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a writer 
ought  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy,  his  performance  seems  con- 
stantly to  he  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more. 
The  effusions  of  passion,  which  exigence 
lorcei  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking 
and  energetic:  but  whenever  he  solicits 
his  inventim  or  strains  his  faculties,  the 
offspring  of  his  thrues  is  tumour,  mean- 
ness, lediousiiess,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration,  he  affects  a disproportionate 
pomp  of  diction,  and  a sveariso  ne  train  of 
circutnluculion,  and  tells  the  incident  im- 
perfectly in  many  words,  which  might 
have  been  more  plainly  delivered  in  lew. 
Nairalion  in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally 
tedious,  as  it  is  nnanimated  and  inactive, 
and  obstructs  the  progress  of  t lie  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  en- 
livened by  frequent  interruption.  Shake- 
speare found  it  an  incuinbrauce,  and  instead 
of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to 
recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splendor. 

His  declamations,  or  set  speeches,  are 
commonly  cold  and  weak,  for  his  power 
was  the  power  of  nature;  when  he  endea- 
voured, like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch 
opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  instead 
of  inquiring  what  the  occas.on  demanded, 
to  shew  how  much  Ins  stores  of  knowledge 
could  supply,  he  seldom  escape!  without 
ttie  pity  or  resentment  ol  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  nosv  and  tliett 
entangltd  with  an  unwieldy  sentiment . 
which  he  cannot  well  express,  and  will 
M m 4 nut 
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nut  reject;  lie  struggles  with  it  a while, 
and,  if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprizes  it 
in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
disentangled  and  envolved  by  those  who 
have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is 
intricate  die  thought  is  subtile,  or  the 
image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky ; 
the  quality  of  words  to  tilings  is  very 
often  neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and 
vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention,  to 
which  they  are  tecominended  by  sonorous 
epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  or  this  great  poet  have 
most  reason  to  complain  when  lie  ap- 
proaches neatest  to  his  highest  excellence, 
and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in 
dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  tender 
emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  dan- 
er  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love. 
Vital  be  does  best,  lie  soon  ceases  to  do. 
He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic  without 
some  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivo- 
cation. He  no  sooner  begins  to  move, 
lhau  he  counteracts  himself ; and  terror  and 
pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  live  mind,  are 
checked  and  olasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

A quibble  is  to  Shakespeare  what  lumi- 
nous vapours  are  to  tlie  traveller  ; he  fol- 
lows it  at  all  adventures ; it  is  sure  to  lead 
him  out  ol  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him 
in  the  mire.  It  has  some  malignant  power 
over  his  rnjud,  and  its  fascinations  are  ir- 
resistible. Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  pro-' 
fundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether  he  be 
enlarging  knowledge,  or  exhausting  aHtc- 
yion,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention 
with  incident,  01  enchaining  it  with  sus- 
pence,  let  but  a quibble  spring  up  before 
him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished. 
A quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which  he 
will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career,  or 
stoop  from  his  elevation.  A quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  biin  such  delight, 
that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  reasoa,  propriety,  and  truth. 
A quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra 
for  which  he  lust  the  world,  and  was  con- 
tent to  lose  it. 

It  w ill  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  defects  of  this  writer,  1 have 
not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  uni- 
ties; bis  violation  of  those  laws  which 
have  been  instituted  and  established  by  the 
joint  authority  of  poets  and  critics. 

for  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of 
writing,  I resign  him  to  critical  justice, 
without  making  any  other  demand  in  his 
favour,  that)  that  which  must  be  iudulged 
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to  all  human  excellence;  that  his  virtues 
lie  rated  with  his  failings : but,  from  the 
censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring 
upon  hin^,  I shall,  with  due  reverence  to 
that  learning  which  1 must  oppose,  adven- 
ture to  try  how  I can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies 
nor  comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of 
their  laws ; nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that 
the  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be  va- 
rious and  affecting,  and  the  characters  con- 
sistent, natural,  and  distinct.  No  oilier 
unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough 
preserved  the  unity  of  action.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per- 
plexed and  regularly  unravelled  ; he  docs 
not  endeavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to 
discover  it ; for  this  is  seldom  the  older  of 
real  events,  attd  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of 
nature  : but  his  plan  has  commonly  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end ; one  event  Is  concatenated 
with  another,  and  the  conclusion  follows 
by  easy  consequence.  There  are  perhaps 
some  incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  in 
other  poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only 
tills  up  time  upon  the  stage;  but  the 
general  system  makes  gradual  advances, 
and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of 
expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
shewn  no  regard ; and  perhaps  a nearer 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
stand,  will  diminish  their  value,  and  with- 
draw from  them  the  veneration  which, 
from  the  lime  ot  Corneille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  discovering  that  they 
have  given  more  trouble  to  tisc  poet,  than 
pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  arises  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  making  the  drama  credible. 
The  critics  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  ac- 
tion of  months  and  years  can  be  possibly 
believed  to  pass  in  three  huurs ; or  that  the 
spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the 
theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  ait 
levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  au  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they 
saw  courting  his  mistress,  should  lament 
the  untimely  fall  of  his  son.  The  mind 
revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and  fiction 
loses  its  force  when  it  departs  front  the  re- 
semblance of  reality. 

From 
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From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne- 
cessarily arises  the  contraction  of  place. 
The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  tiie 
first  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that 
he  sees  the  next  at  Koine,  at  a distance  to 
w hich  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in 
so  short  a time,  have  transported  him ; he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  place : and  he  knows  that 
place  cannot  change  itself ; that  what  was 
a house  cannot  become  a plain ; that  what 
was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with 
which  a critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  ail 
irregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  with- 
cut  resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shake- 
speare, that  he  assumes,  as  an  unquestion- 
able principle,  a position,  which,  while  his 
breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  under- 
standing pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is 
false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken 
for  reality  ; that  any  dramatic  fable,  in  its 
materiality,  was  ever  credible,  or,  fur  a 
single  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that 
when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really 
imagines  himself  at  Alexandria;  and  be- 
lieves that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in 
the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely 
he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more, 
lie  that  cau  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for 
the  palace  of  (lie  Ptolemies,  may  take  it 
in  half  an  hqur  fur  the  promontory  of 
Aciium.  Delusion,  il  delusion  be  admitted, 
has  no  certain  limitation ; if  the  spectator 
can  be  once  persuaded,  that  his  old  ac- 
quaintance arc  Alexander  and  Caesar,  that 
a room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the 
plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Cra- 
nicus,  he  is  in  a state  of  elevation  above 
the  reach  or  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from 
the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  , may 
despise  the  circumspections  of  terrestrial 
nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a mind 
thus  wandering  in  ecstacy  should  count 
the  clock;  or  why  an  hour  should  not 
he  a century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brain 
that  can  make  the  stage  a field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are 
always  in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the 
first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a 
stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players. 
They  came  to  hear  a certain  number  of 
lines  recited  with  just  gesture  and  elegant 
modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some  ac- 
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tkm,  and  an  actioti  must  be  in  some  place; 
but  the  different  actions  that  complete  a 
story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  that  space  to  represent  first 
Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily,  nor  Athens, 
but  a modern  theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced, 
time  may  be  extended ; the  time  required 
by  the  fable  elapses"  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  acts ; for,  of  so  much  of  the  ac- 
tion as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  hrst  act, 
preparations  for  war  against  Mithridates 
arc  represented  tn  be  made  in  Rome,  the 
event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Ponius;  we  know  that  there  is 
ntitlicr  war,  nor  preparation  for  war  ; w# 
know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor 
Pontus ; that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lu- 
cullus  are  before  us.  The  drama  exhibits 
successive  imitations  of  successive  actions ; 
aud  why  may  not  the  second  imitatioa  re- 
present an  action  that  happened  year* 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it, 
that  nothing  hut  lime  can  be  supposed  to 
intervene?  Time  is,  of  all  inodes  ot  ex- 
istence, most  obsequious  to  the  imagina- 
tion ; a lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceiv- 
ed as  a passage  of  hours.  In  contempla- 
tion we  easily  contract  the  time  of  real 
actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their 
imitation. 

It  tqill  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves, 
if  it  is  not  credited  ? It  is  credited  with 
all  credit  due  to  a drama.  It  is  credited, 
whenever  it  moves,  as  a just  picture  of  a 
real  original ; as  representing  to  the  auditor 
what  he  would  himself  tee!,  if  he  were  to 
do  or  suHer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be 
sullered  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection 
that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils 
before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  ex- 
posed. If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not 
that  we  Taney  the  players,  but  that  we 
fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for  a moment; 
but  we  rather  lauteot  tbe  possibility,  than 
suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a mo- 
ther weeps  over  her  babe,  when  die  re-, 
members  that  death  may  take  if  from  her. 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our 
consciousness  of  fiction;  if  we  thought 
murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would 
please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not 
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because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities, 
but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind. 
When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a 
painted  landscape,  the  trees  are  not  sup- 
posed capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the 
fountains  coolness ; but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains 
playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the 
bistory  of  Henry  the  Filth,  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Aginconrt. 
A dramatic  exhibition  is  a book  recited 
with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish 
its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  ou  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page  ; 
imperial  tragedy  is  always  less.  The  hu- 
mour ol  Petruchio  may  he  heightened  by 
grimace ; hut  what  voice  or  what  gesture 
can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the 
soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a play 
acted.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real:  and  it 
follows,  that  between  the  acts  a longer  or 
shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a narrative,  before 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour,  the  life  of 
a hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakes|i«are  knew  the  unites, 
and  rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated 
from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless 
to  inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose, 
that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scho- 
lars and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  delibe- 
rately persisted  in  a practice,  which  he 
might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  no- 
thing is  essential  to  the  fable  but  unity  of 
action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  aud 
by  ciicumsciibing  the  extent  of  the  drama, 
lessens  its  variety,  I cannot  think  it  much 
to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed : nor,  if  such 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  1 very 
vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act 
passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules,  merely  positive, 
become  the  comprehensive  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  and  such  censures  arc  suit- 
able to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of 
Voltaire : 

Non  usque  adeo  permisroit  intis 
Longtts  Minima  dies,  lit  nun,  ri  voce  Mctelli 
Scrvcniur  leges,  maliut  Osare  tolls. 


Vet  when  f speak  thus  slightly  of  dra- 
matic rules,  I cannot  but  recollect  how 
much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ; before  such  authorities  I am 
afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I think  the  present 
qnestion  one  of  those  that  ate  to  be  decid- 
ed by  mere  authority,  but  Because  it  is  to 
be  suspected,  that  these  perhaps  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  rea- 
sons than  I have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The 
result  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is, 
that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a just  drama;  that  though  they 
may  sometimes  conduce  to  pleasure,  they 
are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler 
beauties  of  varieties  and  instruction;  and 
that  a play  written  with  nice  observation 
of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as 
an  elaborate  curiosity,  as-  the  product  of 
superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which 
is  shewn,  rather  what  is  possible  titan  wliat 
is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any 
other  excellence,  shall  preserve  all  the 
unities  unbroken,  deserves  tbe  like  ap- 
plause with  the  architect,  who  shall  dis- 
play all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a ci- 
tadel, without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength : but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy;  and  the 
greatest  graces  of  a play  are  to  copy  na- 
ture, and  instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I have  here  not  dogma- 
tically but  deliberately  written,  may  recal 
the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a new  exa- 
mination. I am  almost  frighted  at  my 
own  temerity ; and  when  I estimate  the 
same  and  the  strength  of  those  that  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink 
down  in  reverential  silence  as  .Crtcas 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when 
he  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and 
Juno  heading,  the  besiegers. 

Tliose  whom  my  arguments  cannot  per- 
suade to  give  their  approbation  to  the 
judgment  of  Shakespeare,  will  easily,  if 
they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life, 
make  some  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly 
estimated,  must  be  compared  with  the  state 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his 
own  particular  opportunities  ; and  though 
to  ‘a  reader  a book  be  not  svorsc  or  better 
lor  the  circumstances  of  the  author,  ret  as 
there  is  always  a silent  reference  of  hu- 
man works  to  htmtau  abilities,  and  as  the 
inquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native 
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fcrce,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in 
what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curio-ity  is  always  busy  to 
discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  sur- 
vey the  workmanship,  to  know  hosv  much 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help. 
The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  cer- 
tainly mean  and  incommodious  habitations, 
if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European 
monarchs  : yet  who  could  forbear  to  view 
them  with  astonishment,  who  remembered 
that  they  were  built  without  the  use  of 
iron? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge 
from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  successfully  cultivated 
by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More ; by  Pole, 
Chcke,  and  Gardiner:  and  afterwards  by 
Smith,  Clerk,  (laddon,  and  Ascliaui. 
Creek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
principal  schools;  and  those  who  united 
elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great 
diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets. 
But  literature  was  vet  confined  to  professed 
scholars,  nr  to  men  and  svonien  or  high 
rink.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in- 
fancy. A people,  new  ly  awakened  to  li- 
terary curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not 
liow  to  judge  of  that  which  is  proposed  as 
it*  resemblance.  Whatever  s remote  from 
common  appearances  is  always  welcome 
tnvulgai,  as  to  childish  credulity ; and  of 
a country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of 
those  who  then  aspired  to  plebian  learning 
was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dra- 
gons, and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  was  feasted  on  the 
luxurious  wonders  of  Hction,  has  no  taste 
of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A play,  which 
imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of 
the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of 
Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have 
made  little  impression;  he  that  wrote  for 
such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity 
of  looking  lound  for  strange  events  and 
fabulous  transactions;  and  that  incredibi- 
lity, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of 
writings  to  unskilful  curiosity. 


Our  author’s  plots  are  generally  bor- 
rowed from  novels ; and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most  popular, 
such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related 
by  more ; for  his  audience  could  not  have 
followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of 
the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible 
and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As  you  Like 
It,  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
Chaucer’s  Camelyn,  was  a little  pamphlet 
of  those  times;  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  re- 
membered the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain 
English  prose,  which  the  critics  have  now 
to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  Eng- 
lish chronicles  and  English  ballads ; and 
as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known  to 
his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied 
him  with  new  subjects;  he  dilated  some 
of  Plutarch’s  lives  into  plays,  when  they 
had  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous, 
are  always  crowded  with  incidents,  by 
which  the.  attention  of  a rude  people  was 
more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or 
argumentation;  and  such  is  the  |>ower  of 
tlie  marvellous,  even  over  those  who  dc- 
'spise  it,  that  every  man  finds  Ins  mind 
mure  strongly  seiied  by  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  than  of  any  other  writer : 
others  please  us  by  particular  speeches;  but 
he  always  makes  us  anxious  lor  die  event, 
and  lias,  perhaps,  excelled  all  by.  Hoincr 
in  securing  the  first  purpose  of  a writer,  by 
exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curio- 
sity, and  compelling  him  that  reads  his 
work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  hustle,  with  which  his 
lays  abound,  have  the  same  original.  As 
nowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes  front 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  hut  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to 
whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited, 
bad  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions 
than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated 
events,  as  comments  on  tlie  dialogue.  He 
knew  how  he  should  most  please;  and 
whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  pre- 
judiced the  nation,  we  still  find,  that  on 
our  stage  something  must  be  done,  as  welt 
as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant, 
passionate  or  sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wouder,  that  our 
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author’s  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks 
the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakespeare  of 
men.  \Y  e find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man sentiments  or  human  actions;  we 
place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest 
progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning;  but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  atid  vivacious  offspring  of 
observation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato 
affords  a splendid  exhibition  of  artificial 
and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers  just 
and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  ele- 
vated and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and 
fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer:  we  pronounce  the  name  of 
Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison. 

I he  work  of  a correct  and  regular 
writer  is  a garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades,  and 
scented  with  flowers;  the  composition  of 
Suakespeare  is  a forest,  in  which  oaks  ex- 
tend their  brandies,  and  pines  tower  in 
the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving  shel- 
ter to  myrtles  aud  to  roses;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  tlie  mind 
with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  dis- 
play cabinets  pr  precious  rarities,  minutely 
finished,  wrought  into  shape,  aud  polished 
into  brightness.  Shakespeare  opens  a 
mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded  by 
incrustations  dtbused  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
Shakespeare  owed  his  excellence  to  his 
own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  scholastic  education,  the 
precepts  of  critical  science,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  ancient  authors. 

Tltete  ha*  always  prevailed  a tradition, 
that  Shakespeare  warned  learning,  that  he 
had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  skill 
in  the  dead  languages.  Jonsou,  his  friend, 
affirms,  that  he  hud  small  Latin  and  less 
Cteek;  who,  betides  that  lie  had  no  ima- 
ginable temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at 
a time  when  the  character  and  acquisitions 
of  Shakespeare  were  known  to  multitudes. 
His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the. 
controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis- 
coveted  deep  learning  iu  many  imitations 
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of  old  writers ; hut  the  examples  which  t 
have  known  urged  were  drawn  from  books 
translated  in  his  lime ; or  were  such  easy 
coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  consider  the  same  subjects ; or  such 
remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  conversation,  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  sentences. 

I have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this 
important  sentence,  Ce  before , Til  follow, 
we  read  a translation  of  I pra,  seejuar.  I 
have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after  a 
pleasing  dream,  saySj  I erf  d to  sleep  again, 
the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had, 
like  every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the 
same  occasion. 

There  are  a few  passages  which  may  pass 
for  imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  excep- 
tion only  confirms  the  rule;  he  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by 
oral  communication ; and  as  he  used  what 
he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it.  • 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly 
taken  from  the  Menacchmi  or  Plautus; 
from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was 
then  in  English.  What  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  lie  who  copied  that  would 
have  copied  more;  but  that  those  which 
were  not  translated  were  inaccessible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages 
is  uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some 
French  scenes,  proves  but  little;  he  might 
easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably, even  though  he  had  known  the  lan- 
guage in  the  common  degree,  lie  could 
not  have  written  it  without  assistance.  In 
the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  is  ob- 
served to  have  followed  the  English  trans- 
lation, where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian; 
but  this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  uothing 
agaiust  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 
was  to  copy,  not  what  lie  knew  himself, 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audieuce. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  La- 
tin sulliciemly  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  construction,  but  that  he  never  ad- 
vanced to  an  easy  perusal  of  the  Roman 
authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in  modern 
languages,  I can  find  no  sufficient  ground 
of  determination;  but,  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then 
high  in  esteem,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  lie  read  little  more  than  English,  and 
chose  for  liis  fables  only  such  tales  as  he 
found  translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over 
his  works  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope, 
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tut  it  is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did 
not  supply.  He  that  will  understand  Shake- 
speare must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in 
the  closet,  he  must  look  Tor  his  mearflng 
sometimes  among  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that 
he  was  a very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our 
language  then  so  indigent  of  books,  but 
that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his 
curiosity  without  excursion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authon 
were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom 
with  theological  learning;  most  of  the 
topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found 
English  writers;  and  poetry  had  been  cul- 
tivated, not  only  with  diligence,  but  suc- 
cess. This  was  a stock  of  knowledge  suf- 
ficient Tor  a mind  so  capable  of  appropri- 
ating and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence 
was  the  product  of  bis  own  genius.  He 
found  the  English  stage  in  a slate  of  the 
utmost  rudeness ; no  essays  either  in  tra- 
gedy or  coined y had  appeared,  from  which 
it  could  l>e  discovered  to  what  degree  of 
delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  car- 
ried. Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakespeare  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst 
us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to 
have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost 
height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he 
proceeded,  is  not  easily  known;  for  the 
chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled. 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  “ perhaps  we  ase 
not  to  look  (or  his  beginning,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect  works ; 
art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a 
share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I 
know,”  says  he,  “ the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous, 
were  the  best."  But  the  power  of  uature 
is  only  the  power  of  using,  to  any  certain 
pupose,  the  materials  which  diligence  pro- 
cures, or  opportunity  supplies.  Nature  gives 
no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  images 
are  collected  by  study  and  experience, 
can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakespeare,  however  favoured  jiy 
nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned ; and,  as  he  must  increase  his  ideas, 
like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition, 
lie,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as  he  grew  older, 
<»uld  display  life  bet  ten,  as  he  knew  it 


more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy,  at 
he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a vigilance  of  observation,  and 
accuracy  of  distinction,  which  books  and 
precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this,  almost 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds. 
Shakespeare  must  have  looked  upon  man- 
kind with  .perspicacity,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental appendages  of  present  manners; 
the  dress  is  a little  varied,  but  the  body  is 
the  same.  Otir  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide  ; lor,  except  the  cha- 
racters of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I think  he  is 
not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  v.-riters 
in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modem  languages,  which  shewed  life  in  Hi 
native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevo- 
lence or  malignity  of  man,  had  nut  yet 
commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the 
passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the  se- 
minal principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or 
sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  mo- 
tives of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which 
from  the  time  that  human  uature  became 
the  fashionable'  study,  have  been  made 
sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but  of- 
ten with  idle  suhtilty,  were  yet  unatlempt- 
ed.  The  tales  with  which  the  infancy  of 
learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the 
superficial  appearances  of  action,  related 
the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and 
were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  won- 
ders rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was 
not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet;  he 
that  would  know  the  world,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by 
mingling,  as  he  could,  in  its  business  and 
amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
high  birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curio- 
sity, by  facilitating  his  access.  Shakespeare 
had  no  such  advantage ; he  came  to  Lon- 
don a needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for  a 
time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many 
works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been 
performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear  very 
little  favourable  to  thought,  or  to  enquiry: 
so  many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  secs  enterprise 
and  perseverance  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and 
hindrance  vanish  licfore  them.  The  ge- 
nius of  Shakespeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed 
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pressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  Ii» 
juited  by  the  narrow  conversation  to  which 
men  in  want  arc  inevitably  condemned  ; 
the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  his  tnind,  os  dnv-drofs  fiom 
a Hun's  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  so  little  assistance  to  sur- 
mount them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life, 
and  many  casts  of  native  dispositions;  to 
vary  them  with  great  multiplicity : to 
mark  them  by  nice  distinctions;  and  to 
shew  them  in  Tull  view  by  proper  combi- 
nations. In  this  part  of  his  performances 
he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  him- 
self imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; and 
it  may  be  doubled  whether,  front  all  his 
successors,  more  ntaxitns  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  or  more  rules  of  practical  pru- 
dence, can  be  cullected,  titan  lie  alone  has 
given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  intention  confined  to  the 
actions  of  men ; he  was  an  exact  surveyor 
of  the  inanimate  world  ; his  descriptions 
have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered 
by  contemplating  things  as  they  really 
exist.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest 
poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their  repu- 
tation, and  that  the  following  generations 
of  wit,  after  a short  celebrity,  sink  into  ob- 
livion. The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  im- 
mediately f rom  know  ledge ; the  resem- 
blance is  iherefure  just ; their  descriptions 
are  vei  ihed  by  every  eye,  and  their  senti- 
ments acknowledged  by  every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  lame  invites  to  the  same 
studies,  copy  partly  them,  and  partly  na- 
ture, till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  such 
authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  na- 
ture to  another ; and  imitation,  always 
deviating  a little,  becomes  at  last  capri- 
cious and  casual.  Shakespeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shews  (dainty 
that  he  has  secu  with  bis  own  eyes;  lie 
gives  the  image  which  be  receives,  not 
weakened  or  distorted  by  the  intervention 
or  any  other  tnind;  die  ignorant  feel  his 
representations  to  be  just,  and  the  learned 
sec  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  author,  except  Homer,  who  invented 
so  much  as  Shakespeare,  who  so  much  ad- 
vanced the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or 
effused  so  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or 
country.  The  form,  the  characters,  the 
language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English 
drama  are  his.  “ He  seems,”  says  Den- 
nis, “ to  have  been  the  very  original  of 


our  English  tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the 
harmony  of  blank  verse  diversified  often 
by  dissyllable  and  tryssvllable  terminations. 

Eos'  die  diversity  distinguishes  it  from  he- 
roic harmony,  and  by  bringing  it  nearer 
to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper  to 
gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we 
are  writing  prose;  we  make  such  verse  in 
common  conversation.” 

I know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigo- 
rously just.  The  dissyllable  termination, 
which  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to 
the  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I 
think,  not  in  (iorboiuc,  which  ijconfcvwdlv 
before  our  author;  yet  in  Ifieronymo* , of 
which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as  old  as 
his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  eklier 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being 
no  theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of 
which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  anti- 
quaries and  collectors  of  books,  which  arc 
sought  because  they  are  scarce,  and  would 
not  have  been  scarce  had  they  been  much 
esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praises,  un- 
less Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of 
having  first  discovered  to  how  much  smooth- 
ness and  harmony  the  English  language 
could  be  softened.  He  lias  speeches,  per- 
haps sometimes  scenes,  which  have  all  the 
delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 

He  endeavours,  indeed,  commonly  to  strike 
by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue, 
but  be  never  executes  his  pur|»se  better, 
than  when  he  tries  to  soothe  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as 
we  owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  some- 
thing to  us  that,  if  much  of  his  praise  is 
paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much 
is  likewise  given  by  custom  and  venera- 
tion. We  fix  our  eyes  upon  bis  graces, 
and  tum  them  from  his  deformities,  and 
endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without 
praising,  res(iect  for  the  father  of  our  dra- 
ma might  excuse  us ; but  I have  seen,  in 
the  book  of  some  modern  critic,  a collec- 
tion of  anomalies,  which  shew  that  he  has 
corrupted  language  by  every  mode  of  de- 
pravation, but  which  his  admirer  has  ac- 
cumulated as  a monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpe- 
tual -excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play, 
which  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work 

* It  appears,  from  the  iodociion  of  Ben  J<»- 
aoh’s  Hurtholomeie-  /-'air,  to  have  boon  actco 
before  the  year  1490,  Sijtxvxas-^ 
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of  i contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard 
to  the  conclusion.  I am  indeed  far  from 
thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought 
to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection  t when  they 
were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  audience, 
they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that 
autliors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakespeare,  rise  much  above  die  standard 
of  their  own  age;  to  add  a little  to  what 
is  best,  will  always  be  sufficient  for  present 
praise,  and  those  who  hnd  themselves  ex- 
alted into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiasts,  and  to  spare  the  labour  of  con- 
tending with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakespeare 
thought  his  works  worthy  of  posterity, 
Out  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  fu- 
ture times,  or  had  any  furtlier  prospect, 
dun  of  present  popularity  and  present 
profit.  When  ids  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
hope  was  at  an  end;  he  solicited  no  addi- 
tion of  honour  from  else  reader.  He  there- 
fore made  no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same 
jests  iu  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplexi- 
ty ; which  may  be  at  least  forgiven  him  by 
those  who  recollect,  tiiat  ol  Congreve’s 
four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  iu  a mask,  by  a deception,  which, 
perhaps,  never  happened,  and  which,  whe- 
ther likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and 
plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  itclintd  into 
lit  volt  oj  yeui  s,  before  he  could  be  dis- 
gusted with  fatigue,  or  disabled  by  infir- 
mity, lie  made  no  collection  of  his  works, 
fi»r  desired  to  rescue  tlmse  that  had  been 
already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a 
better  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world 
in  their  genuine  state.  Johnson. 

f -31.  Port’s  I’rtfact  to  his  Homer. 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greatest  Invention  of  any  writer 
whatever.  The  praise  of  Judgment  Vir- 
gil b;s  justly  contested  with  him,  and  others 
may  liavc  their  pretensions  as  to  particular 
excellencies;  hut  his  Invention  remains  yet 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of 
poets,  who  most  excelled  iu  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
Invention  that  in  different  degrees  distin- 
guishes all  great  geniuses;  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  study,  learning,  and  in- 
dustry, which  toasters  every  thing  besides, 
cin  never  attain  to  this.  It  furnishes  Art 
with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it, 


Judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  steal  wise- 
ly; for  Art  is  only  like  a prudent  steward 
that  lives  on  managing  the  riches  of  Na- 
ture. Whatever  praises  may  be  given  to 
works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a sin- 
gle beauty  iu  them  to  which  the  invention 
must  not  contribute : as  in  tbe  most  regu- 
lar gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  tiic  beau- 
ties of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and  such 
a figure,  which  the  commou  eye  may  bet- 
ter take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  enter- 
tained with.  And  perhaps  the  reason  why 
common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a ju- 
dicious and  methodical  genius  to  a great 
and  fruitful  one  is,  because  they  hud  it 
caster  for  themselves  to  pursue  their  obser- 
vations through  an  uniform  and  bounded 
walk  of  art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vast 
and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a wild  paradise, 
where  if  sve  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  so 
distinctly  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is 
only  because  the  number  of  them  is  infi- 
nitely greater.  It  is  like  a copious  nursery, 
which  contains  the  seeds  and  first  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those 
vvlio  followed  him  have  but  selected  some 
particular  plants,  each  according  to  his 
fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify,  if  some 
tilings  are  loo  luxuriant,  it  is  mviug  to  the 
richness  of  tbe  soil ; and  if  others  are  not 
at  rived  to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  over- run  and  opprest  by 
those  of  a stronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  strength  of  tins  amazing  in- 
vention we  are  to  attribute  that  unequal- 
led lire  and  rapture,  which  is  so  furctble 
in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a true  |>oetical 
spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  lie  reads 
him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  most  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  ’is  put  in 
action.  If  a council  be  called,  ora  battle 
fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a third  per- 
son, the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself 
by  the  force  of  the  poet’s  imagination, 
and  turns  iu  one  place  to  a hearer,  in  ano- 
ther to  a spectator.  The  course  of  his  verses 
resembles  that  or  the  army  he  describes; 

0*  2'  »f’  * cal.  icti  Tl  spvgi  '/  ’ - r when.  rtpoAl. 
“ They  pour  along  like  a lu  c that  sweeps 
“ the  whole  earth  before  it.'1  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is 
every  were  vigorous,  is  not  discovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem 
in  its  fullest  splendour;  it  grows  in  the  pro- 
gress both  upon  himself  and  others,  and 
becomes  on  lire,  like  a chariot-wheel,  by 
iu  own  rapidity.  Exact  dispot  tiot.,  ju.t 
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thought,  correct  elocution,  polished  num- 
bers, may  have  been  found  in  a thousand  ; 
but  this  poetical  fire,  this  “ vivida  vis  ani- 
mi,”  iu  a very  few.  Even  in  works  where 
all  those  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this 
can  overjsower  criticism,  and  make  us  ad- 
mire even  while  we  disapprove.  Nay, 
where  this  appears,  though  attended  with 
absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish 
about  it,  till  we  see  nothing  but  its  own 
splendor.  This  fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil, 
but  discerned  as  through  a glass,  reflected 
from  Homer,  more  shining  than  fierce,  but 
every  where  equal  and  constant : in  Lucan 
and  Statius,  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  shorty 
and  interrupted  flashes:  in  Milton  it  glows 
like  a furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon 
ardor  by  the  force  of  art : in  Shakespeare, 
it  strikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  ac- 
cidental hre  from  heaven : but  in  Homtr, 
and  in  him  only,  it  bums  every  where 
clearly,  and  every  where  irresistibly. 

I shall  here  endeavour  to  shew,  how  this 
vast  Invention  exerts  itself  in  a manner  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the 
main  constituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is 
the  great  and  peculiar  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  others. 

Thfs  strong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like 
a powerful  star,  which  ill  the  violence  of 
its  course,  dresv  all  things  within  its  vor- 
tex. It  seemed  not  enough  to  have  taken 
in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  the  whole 
compass  or  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims 
and  reflections;  all  the  inward  passions 
and  affections  of  mankind,  to  furnish  his 
characters;  and  all  the  outward  forms  and 
images  of  things  for  his  descriptions ; but, 
wanting  yet  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate 
in,  he  opened  a new  and  boundless  walk 
for  his  imagination,  and  created  a world 
for  himself  iu  the  invention  of  fable.  That 
which  Aristotle  calls  the  “ Soul  of  poetry,” 
was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  1 shall 
begin  with  considering  him  in  this  part,  as 
it  is  naturally  the  Erst;  and  1 speak  of  it 
both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a poetu,  and 
as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable, 
the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.  The 
probable  fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions 
as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  course  of  nature;  or  of 
such  as,  though  they  did,  become  fables 
by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of 
telling  them.  Of  this  sort  is  the  main  story 
of  an  epic  poem,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the 
settlement  ol  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the 
hk«.  That  of  the  Iliad  t is  the  anger  of 


Achilles  the  most  short  and  single  subject 
that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet.  Yet 
this  he  has  supplied  with  a vaster  variety 
of  incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with 
a greater  number  of  councils,  speeches, 
battles,  and  episodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are 
to  be  found  even  in  those  poetus  whose 
schemes  arc  ol  the  utmost  latitude  and  ir- 
regularity. The  action  is  hurried  on  with 
the  most  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole 
duration  employs  not  so  much  as  lilty  days. 
Virgil,  for  want  of  so  warm  a genius,  aided 
himself  by  taking  in  a more  extensive  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  a greater -length  of  time, 
and  contracting  the  design  ol  both  Homer’s 
poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a fourth 
part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets 
nave  used  the  same  practice,  but  generally 
carried  it  so  far  as  to  superinduce  a multi- 
plicity of  fables,  destroy  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion, and  lose  their  readers  in  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
main  design  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  follow- 
ed him  in  every  episode  and  part  of  story. 
If  he  has  given  a regular  catalogue  of  an 
army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the 
same  order.  If  he  has  funeral  games  for 
Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same  for  Auchiscs ; 
and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  de- 
stroys the  unity  uf  his  action  for  those  of 
Archctnoras.  If  Ulysses  visits  the  shades, 
the  ACneas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of  Silius, 
are  sent  after  him.  If  he  be  detained  from 
his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypso, 
so  is  itucas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Ar- 
mida.  If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army 
on  the  score  of  a quarrel  through  half  the 
poem,  Riualdo  must  absent  himself  just  as 
long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives  his 
hero  a suit  of  celestial  armour,  Virgil  and 
Tasso  make  the  same  present  to  theirs. 
Virgil  has  not  only  observed  this  close 
imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not 
led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Sinon 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (say! 
Macrobius)  almost  word  for  word  Irom 
Pisacder,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  .Eneas 
are  taken  from  those  of  Medea  and  Jason 
in  Apollonius,  and  several  others  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable:  if 
we  reflect  upon  these  iunumerable  know- 
ledges, those  secrets  of  nature  and  physical 
philosophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  wrapped  up  in  iiis  allegories, 
what  a new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder  may 
this  consideration  afford  us!  how  fertile 

will 
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will  lhat  imagination  appear,  which  was 
able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements, 
the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 
and  vices,  in  forms  and  persons;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  I 
This  is  a field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets 
could  dispute  with  llomer;  and  whatever 
commendations  have  been  allowed  them  ou 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  in- 
vention in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  hut 
fur  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it. 
For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed 
in  following  ages,  and  science  was  drliver- 
cd  in  a plainer  manner:  it  then  became  as 
reasonable  in  the  mure  modern  poets  to  lay 
it  aside,  as  it  was  in  1 dottier  to  make  use  of 
it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance lor  Virgil,  tital  there  was  not  iu 
his  lime  that  demand  upon  him  of  so  great 
an  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of  furnish- 
ing all  those  allegorical  parts  ot  a poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever 
is  supernatural,  and  especially  the  ma- 
chines of  the  gods.  Hr  seems  flic  first  who 
brought  them  iuto  a system  of  machinery 
for  poetry,  and  such  a one  as  makes  its 
greatest  importance  and  dignity.  For  we 
find  those  authors  who  have  been  odended 
at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  constantly 
laying  their  accusation  against  Homer  as 
the  chief  support  of  it.  Hut  whatever 
cause  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines 
in  a philosophical  or  religious  view,  they 
are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind 
have  been  ever  since  contented  to  follosv 
them  : none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has 
set : every  attempt  of  this  nature  has  prov- 
ed unsuccessful;  and  after  all  the  various 
changes  or  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of 'poetry. 

Wc  come  now  to  the  characters  of  hit 
persons;  and  here  we  shall  find  no  author 
has  ever  drawnso  many,  with  so  visible  and 
surprisinga  variety,  or  given  us  such  lively 
and  affecting  impressions  of  them.  Kvery 
one  has  something  so  singulaily  his  own, 
that  no  painter  could  have  distinguished 
them  more  by  their  Icalures,  than  the  poet 
has  by  (.heir  manners.  Nothing  can  be 
mure  exact  than  the  distinctions  be  lias  ob- 
served in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues 
and  vices.  The  single  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diversified  in  the  several 
characters  ol  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles 
is  furious  and  intractable  j that  of  Diomede 
forward,  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  subject 
to  command  : that  of  Ajax  if  heavy,  and 
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self-confiding;  of  Hector,  active  and  vigi- 
lant : the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  in- 
spirited by  love  of  empire  and  ambition  i 
that  of  Menclaus  mixed  with  softness  and 
tenderness  for  his  people:  we  find  in  Ido- 
nieneus  a plain  direct  soldier,  in  Sarpedoti 
a gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this 
judicious  and  astonishing  diversity  to  be 
found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which 
Constitutes  the  main  oT  each  character,  bu! 
even  in  the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he 
takes  care  to  give  a tincture  of  lhat  prin- 
cipal one.  For  example,  the  main  cha- 
racters of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist  in 
wisdom ; and  they  are  distinct  in  this,  that 
the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various, 
oftheothet  natural,  open,  and  regular.  But 
they  have,  besides,  characters  of  courage; 
and  this  quality  also  takes  a different  turn 
hi  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  : 
for  one  iu  die  war  depends  still  upon  cau- 
tion, the  other  upon  experience,  ft  would 
be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  these 
kinds. — The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far 
from  strikfngus  iu  this  open  maimer;  they 
lie  iu  a great  degree  hidden  and  undistin- 
guished, and  where  they  are  marked  most 
evidently,  affect  us  not  iu  proportion  to 
those  of  Homer.  His  characters  of  valour 
are  much  alike;  even  that  ol  Turnus  seems 
no  way  peculiar  but  at  it  is  in  a superior 
degree;  and  we  sec  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage,  of  Mnestheus  from  that  of 
Sergcsthus,  Cloamhiis,  or  the  rest.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Sta- 
tius's heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity 
rtms  through  them  all;  the  same  hot  rid 
ami  .savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa* 
ncus,  Tydeus,  llippomedon,  Ac.  They 
have  a parity  of  character,  which  makes 
them  seem  brothers  of  one  family.  1 be- 
lieve when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track 
of  reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through 
the  epic  and  tragic  writers,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced bow  infinitely  superior  in  this  point 
the  invention  or  Horner  was  to  that  of  all 
others. 

The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as 
they  How  from  the  characters,  being  per- 
fect or  defective  is  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  manners  of  those  who  utter  them. 
As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  iu 
the  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches,  than  in 
any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has 
manners  (as  Aristotle  expresses  it  j that  is, 
every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken.  It  is  handy 
credible,  in  a work  of  such  length,  IkiW 
small  a number  of  lines  are  employed  in 
narration.  In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is 
N n less 
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It's  in  proportion  to  the  narrative;  and  the 
speeches  often  consist  of  general  reflections 
or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equally  just 
in  any  person's  mouth  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. As  many  of  his  persons  have  no  ap- 
parent characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches 
escape  beiug  applied  and  judged  bv  the 
rule  or  propriety.  We  oltener  think  of 
the  author  himself  when  we  read  Virgil, 
than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer;  all 
which  are  the  effects  ol  a colder  invention, 
that  intcrestsus  less  in  the  action  described  ; 
Homer  nukes  us  bearers,  and  Vhgil  h aves 
us  readers. 

II  in  the  next  place  we  take  a view  of 
the  sentiments,  the  same  presiding  faculty 
is  eniiueiif  in  the  sublimity  jnd  spirit  of  his 
thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally 
excelled.  What  were  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  giaudeur  and  excellence  of  his 
sentiments  in  general,  is.  that  they  have  so 
remarkable  a parity  with  those  of  the  scrip- 
ture: Dnporl.  in  his  Cnumologia  Home- 
rica,  has  collected  innumerable  instance,  of 
this  sort.  And  it  is  with  justice  an  excellent 
modern  w riter  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not 
so  many  thoughts  that  art  low  and  vulgar, 
be  lias  not  so  many  that  are  sublime  and 
noble;  and  that  the  Roman  author  seldom 
risrs  into  very  astonishing  sentiments,  where 
he  is  not  tired  by  the  fliad. 

If  w e observe  his  descriptions,  images, 
and  siuiilics,  we  shall  find  the  invention  still 
predominant.  To  what  else  can  we  a ribe 
that  vast  cumprilteusiun  or  image's  of  ..very 
sort,  where  we  see  each  circumstance  of 
art,  and  individual  or  nature,  summoned 
together,  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of 
his  imagination;  to  which  all  things,  jn 
their  various  views,  piesented  themselves 
in  an  instant,  and  had  their  impressions 
taken  off  to  perfection  at  a heat?  Nay, 
he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  piospects  of 
tilings,  but  several  unexpected  peculiarities 
and  side  views,  unobserved  hv  any  painter 
but  Hunter.  Nothing  is  so  surprising  as 
the  de  urptions  ol  his  battles,  which  take 
up  no  less  than  hall  the  Iliad,  and  are 
supplied  w ith  so  V ast  a variety  ol  incidents, 
that  no  one  hears  a likeness  to  another; 
such  iliflermt  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two 
heroes  art  wounded  in  the  same  manner; 
and  such  a piofusiou  of  noble  ideas,  that 
every  battle  rises  above  the  last  in  great- 
ncis,  honor, .ml  confusion.  It  is  ernaiu 
there  is  not  .near  that  number  of  images 
and  descriptions  In  at. y epic  poet;  though 
every  one  has  assisted  himsell  with  a great 


quantity  out  of  him : audit  is  evident  of  Vir- 
gil especially,  that  he  has  scarce  any  compa- 
risons whicharc  not  drawn  from  his  master. 

If  wc  descend  from  hence  to  the  expres- 
sion, we  s«e  the  bright  imagination  of  Ho- 
mer shining  out  in  the  most  enlivened  forms 
of  it.  We  acknowledge  him  the  father  of 
poetical  diction,  the  first  who  taught  that 
language  of  the  gods  to  men.  His  expres- 
sion is  like  the  colouring  of  some  great 
masters,  which  discovers  itself  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is 
indeed  the  strongest  and  most  glowing  ima- 
ginable, and  touched  with  the  greatest  spi- 
rit. Aristotle  had  reason  to  say,  he  was  the 
only  poet  wlm  had  found  out  living  words: 
there  aie  in  him  mute  daring  figures  and 
metaphors  than  in  any  good  author  what- 
ever. An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  and  a weapon  thirsts  to  drink  the 
blood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Vet  his 
expression  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense, 
hut  justly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is 
the  sentiment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the 
diction,  width  rises  with  it,  aud  forms  it- 
self about  it : for  in  the  same  degree  that  a 
thought  is  Warmer,  an  expression  will  be 
brighter;  as  that  is  more  strong,  this  will 
become  more  perspicuous : like  glass  in  the 
furnace,  which  grows  to  a greater  magni- 
tude, and  refines  to  a greater  clearness,  only 
as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of 
prose,  Homer  seems  to  have  affected  the 
compound  epithets.  This  was  a sort  of 
composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry, 
not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction,  but  as 
it  assisted  aud  filled  the  numbers  with  great- 
er sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise  conduced 
in  some  measure  to  thicken  the  images. 
On  this  last  consideration  I cannot  but  at- 
tribute these  also  to  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
invention,  since  (as  he  has  managed  them) 
they  are  a sort  of  supernumerary  pictures 
of  the  persous  or  things  to  which  they  are 
joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector’s 
plumes  in  the  epithet  the  land- 

scape of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  i.WI- 
pvAA®-,  and  so  of  others ; which  particu- 
lar images  could  not  have  been  insisted 
upon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a de- 
scription ( i hough  but  of  a single  line)  with- 
out diverting  the  reader  too  much  from 
the  principal  action  or  figure.  As  a me- 
taphor is  a short  simile,  one  of  these  epi- 
thets is  a short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  versification, 
wc  shall  be  sensible  vs  bat  a share  of  praise 
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i«  due  to  bis  invention  in  that.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  language  as  he  Found 
it  settled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 
searched  through  its  different  dialects  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  per- 
fect his  numbers  : he  considered  these  as 
they  had  a greater  mixture  of  vowels  or 
consonants,  and  accordingly  employed 
them  as  the  vecje  required  either  a greater 
smoothness  or  strength.  What  he  most 
affected  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a pecu- 
liar sweetness  from  its  never  using  con- 
tractions and  from  its  custom  of  resolving 
the  diphthongs  into  two  syllables,  so  as  to 
make  the  words  open  themselves  with  a 
more  spreading  and  sonorous  fluency. 
With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler 
atolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or 
takes  ofT  its  accent ; and  compleated  this 
variety  by  altering  some  letters  with  the 
licence  of  poetry.  Titus  his  measures,  in- 
stead of  being  fetters  to  his  sense  were 
always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the 
warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
farther  representation  of  his  motions,  in 
tire  correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what 
they  signified.  Out  of  all  these  he  has 
derived  that  harmony,  which’  makes  us 
cuufess  he  had  not  only  the  richest  head,  but 
the  finest  ear  iu  the  world.  This  it  so 
great  a truth,  that  whoever  will  but  con- 
sult the  tune  of  his  verses,  even  without 
understanding  them  (with  the  same  sort 
of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  practised  in  the 
case  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more 
sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sound, 
than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beamy  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by 
the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by 
Virgil  himself,  though  they  are  so  just  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  (he  Latin  tongue: 
indeed,  the  Greek  has  some  advantages, 
both  from  the  natural  souud  of  its  words, 
and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verse, 
which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other 
language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible  of 
this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in 
working  up  a more  intractable  language  to 
whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and 
in  particular  never  failed  to  bring  the 
sound- of  his  line  to  a beautiful  agreement 
with  its  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  so  frequently  celebrated  oil  this  ac- 
count as  the  Roman,  (lie  only  reason  is, 
that  fewer  critics  have  understood  one  lan- 
guage than  the  other.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus has  pointed  out  many  of  our  au- 
thor's beauties  in  tliii  kind,  iu  bit  treatise 


of  the  Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices 
at  present  to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that 
they  Row  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  make 
one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  transcribe  as  fast  as  the  Muses 
dictated;  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  force  and  aspiriug  vigour,  that 
they  awaken  and  raise  us  like  the  sound  ol 
a trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a plcmilul 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ; 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a tide  of 
verse,  the  most  rapid  and  yet  the  most 
smooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which' form . the 
character  of  each  part  of  his  work  : and 
accordingly  wc  find  it  to  have  made  his 
fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  «uy 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly 
marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  and 
transported,  his  sentiments  more  warm 
and  sublime,  his  images  and  descriptions 
more  full  and  animated,  his  expression 
mure  raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers 
more  rapid  and  various.  1 hope,  in  w hat 
has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any 
of  these  heads,  I have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  character.  Nothing  is  moi  c ab- 
surd or  endless,  than  the  common  method 
of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  op- 
position of  particular  passages  in  them, 
and  funning  a judgment  from  thence  of 
their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to 
have  a certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguishing  excellence  of 
each  : it  is  in  that  we  are  to  consider  him, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  nr  limit 
ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than 
one  faculty ; and  as  Homer  has  done  this 
in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judgment. 
Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
Judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a more 
eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil  wanted  In- 
vention, because  Homer  possest  a larger 
share  of  it : each  or  these  great  authors  had 
more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  m hi  be- 
sides, and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in 
comparison  with  one  another.  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  ihc  bci'.er 
artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man,  i i 
the  other  the  work  : Homer,  hurries  and 
transports  us  with  a commanding  impe- 
tuosity, Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty:  Homer  scatters  with  a generous 
profusion,  Virgil  bestows  with  a careful 
lnaguibcence  : Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pou 
out  his  riches  with  a boundless  ov-.il 
Nn  2 ' 
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Virgil,  like  a liver  in  in  banks,  with  a power  the  main  one.  His  similies  are  like 
gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  pictures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not 
behold  their  battles,  inethinks  the  two  only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate  ; original,  but  is  also  set  olf  with  occasional 
ltomer.  boundless  and  irresistible  as  A*  ornaments  and  prospects.  The  same  will 
dailies,  bears  all  before  him,  and  shines  account  lor  his  manner  of  heaping  a num- 
more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases  ; ber  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath, 

Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  ,£neas,  appears  when  his  fancy  suggested  to  him  at  once 
undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  actiou ; dis-  so  many  various  and  corresponding  images, 
puses  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  The  reader  will  easily  extend  this  ubser- 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  u (ion  ration  to  more  objections  of  the  same 
tlteir  machines,  flouitr  seems  like  bis  own  kind. 

Jupiter  in  his  tenors,  shaking  Olympus,  If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to 
scattering  the  lightnings,  and  faring  the  charge  him  with  a defect  or  narrowness  of 
heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  genius,  than  an  excess  of  it ; those  seeming 
his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  defects  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  * 
laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly  proceed  wholly  from  tht  nature  o(  the  times 
ordering  ills  whole  creation.  lie  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grosser  repre* 

hut  alter  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  sedations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and 
w ith  great  virtues,  they  naturally  border  imperfect  manners  of  his  heroes : but  I 
on  some  imperfection;  and  it  is  often  bard  must  here  speak  a word  of  the  latter,  as  H 
to  distinguish  exactly  where  the  virtue  is  a point  generally  carried  into  extremes, 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  both  by  the  censure  is  and  defenders  of 
mar  sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so  may  Homer.  It  must  lit  a strange  partiality  to 
a great  judgment  decline  to  coldness;  and  antiquity,  tn  think  with  Madam  Uacier, 
as  magnanimity  may  rim  up  to  profusion  “ that*  those  times  and  manners  arc  so 
or  extravagance,  so  may  a great  invention  "much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are 
to  redundancy  or  wildness.  If  we  look  “ more  contrary  to  ours.”  Whocanbeso 
upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall  per-  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  in  magnify 
ceire  the  chief  objections  against  him  to  die  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  a spirit  ai 
proceed  ft  out  so  ituble  a cause  as  the  ex-  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the  prac- 
ccss  of  this  faculty.  lice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned  through 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  id  die  work! ; when  no  mercy  was  shewn  but 
his  Marvellous  Fictions,  upon  which  so  hw  the  sake  of  lucre:  when  the  greatest 
much  criticism  has  been  spent,  as  sur-  princes  were  put  to  the  sword,  amt  their 
passing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Per-  wives  and  daughters  made  slaves  and  con- 
fa  a ps  it  may  be  with  great  and  superior  cuisines?  On  the  other  side,  I would  not  be 
souls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which,  ex-  so  delicate  as  drove  modern  critics,  svho  art 
erting  themselves  with  unusual  strength,  shocked  at  the  servile  oflices  and  mean  em- 
excced  what  is  cmmuouly  thought  the  ployntetits  in  which  tve  sometimes  see  the 
due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi-  heroes  of  limner  engaged.  There  is  a 
racles  hi  the  whwk  ; and,  like  the  old  pleasure  in  taking  a view  ol  that  simplicity 
heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  in  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  succeeding 
near  extravagance,  amidst  a series  ol  gin-  ages,  in  beholding  mnnarchs  without  their 
rious  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus  guards,  [winces  tending  their  flocks,  and 
Homer  has  his  shaking  horses,  and  Vi r-  princesses  drawing  water  from  the  springs, 
gil  his  myrtles  distilling  blood,  where  the  When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reflect 
latter  has  not  to  much  as  contrived  the  that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient  au- 
easy  intervention  of  a Deity  to  save  the  thor  in  the  heathen  world ; and  those  who 
probability.  consider  him  in  this  light  will  double  their 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  him.  Let  diem 
that  his  similies  have  been  thought  too  ex-  think  they  arc  growing  acquainted  with 
nbrraut  and  full  ol  circumstances.  The  nations  and  people  that  are  now  no  more; 
force  of  his  faculty  is  seen  m nothing  more,  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  tliou- 
tlnm  in  its  inability  to  coniine  itself  to  that  sand  years  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity, 

.ingle  circumstance  ti|>ou  which  tin:  com-  and  entertaining  themselves  with  a clear 
parisuu  is  grounded  : it  runs  out  into  cm-  and  surprising  vision  of  things  no  where  else 
hellisliments  of  additional  images,  which 

h».',  eser  arc  so  managed  as  not  to  over-  •*  Preface  to  her  Homer. 

• to 
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to  be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that 
ancient  wocld.  By  this  means  alone  their 
greatest  obstacles  will  vanish  ; and  what 
usually  creates  their  dislike,  will  become  a 
satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  farther  serve  to 
answer  lor  the  constant  use  nl  the  same  epi- 
thets to  his  gods  and  heroes,  such  as  the 
far  darting  Plirebus,  tlie  blue-eyed  Pallas, 
the  swift-footed  Achilles,  &e.  which  some 
have  censured  as  impertinent  and  tediously 
repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  depended 
u|>ou  the  powers  and  offices  then  believed 
to  belong  to  them,  and  bad  contracted  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and 
solemn  devotions  in  which  tliey  were  used ; 
they  were  a sort  of  attributes  iu  which  it 
was  a matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on 
all  occasions,  and  svhiclt  it  was  an  irreve- 
rence to  omit.  As  lor  the  epithets  of  great 
tneti,  Moos.  Rnilcau  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  uf  surnames,  and  ro- 
jieaicd  as  such ; lor  the  Creeks,  having 
no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were 
obliged  to  add  some  other  distinction  of  each 
person ; either  naming  his  parents  expressly, 
or  his  place  ol  birth,  profession,  or  the  like: 
as  Alexander,  the  son  ol  Philip.  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnassus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  fee. 
Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  cus- 
tom ol  his  country,  used  such  distinctive  ad- 
ditions as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And 
indeed  sve  have  something  parallel  to  these 
in  modern  times,  such  as  the  uapies  of 
Harold  Barefoot,  Kduiiind  Ironside,  Ed- 
ward Long-shanks,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  See.  If  yet  this  be  thought  to  ac- 
count better  for  the  propriety  than  for  tiie 
repetition,  I shall  add  a farther  conjecture  : 
Hesiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  dillcrciit 
ages,  has  placed  a fourth  age  between  the 
brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  “ Heroes  dis- 
tinct from  oilier  men  : a divine  race,  who 
fought  at  Thebes  ami  Troy,  are  called  De- 
mi-Codt,  and  live  by  the  care  ol  Jupiter 
iu  (he  islands  of  lire  blessed*."  Now  among 
the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  them, 
they  might  have  this  also  in  common 
with  (lie  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  such 
as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its 
celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qua- 
lities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised 
against  Homer,  are  such  'as  hardly  deserve 
a reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken  notice  of 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

* Hesiod,  Ub.  i.  ver.  155,  Ac. 


Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudi- 
cious endeavour  to  exalt  Virgii;  which  is 
much  the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to 
raise  the  superstructure  by  undermining  the 
louml.il ion  : one  would  imagine,  by  the 
whole  course  of  their  parallels,  that  these 
critics  never  so  much  as  heard  ol  Homer's 
having  written  first ; a Consideration  which 
whoever  compares  these  two  |>oets  ought 
to  have  always  in  his  esc.  Some  accuse 
him  lor  the  same  things  which  they  over- 
look or  praise  in  the  other:  as  when  thee 
prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  -Eucis  to 
tliose  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  might  set  the  Odvsses  above  the 
Jsueis:  as  that  the  hero  is  a wiser  man; 
and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneheiaf 
to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other:  or 
else  tliev  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  lie 
never  designed  ; as  because  Achilles  is  not 
as  good  and  ]>erfict  a prince  as  jEncas, 
when  the  very  moral  of  liis  |H>cm  required 
a contrary  character  : it  is  thus  that  Itapin 
judges  in  his  comparison  or  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  pas- 
sages of  Homer,  which  are  not  so  I a him  red 
as  some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  : this 
is  the  whole  management  of  Scaliger  in  his 
Puctices.  Others  quarrel  with  what  they 
take  lor  low  and  mean  expressions,  some- 
times through  a false  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, oftener  front  an  ignorance  of  thu 
graces  of  the  original : and  then  tiiumpli 
iu  i lie  awkwardness  of  their  own  transla- 
tions ; this  is  the  conduct  of  Penult  in  li is 
Parallels.  Lastly,  there  are  others,  who, 
pretending  to  a fairer  proceeding,  distin- 
guish between  the  personal  merit  ol  Ho- 
mer, and  that  of  his  work  ; but  w hen  they 
come  to  assign  the  causes  of  tlic  great  re- 
putation of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the 
ignorance  uf  his  times  and  die  prejudice 
uf  those  that  followed  : and,  in  pursuance 
of  this  principle,  thev  make  those  accidents 
(such  as  the  comciiiion  of  the  cities,  Ac.) 
to  he  (he  causes  of  Ins  fame,  which  were 
in  reality  the  consequences  of  his  merit. 
The  same  might  as  well  lie  said  uf  Virgil 
or  any  great  author,  whose  general  charac- 
ter will  infallibly  raise  many  casual  addi- 
tions to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  me- 
thod of  Mens,  de  la  Motte;  who  yet  con- 
lesses  u|kmi  the  wliolc,  that  In  whatever  age 
Homer  liad  lived,  lie  must  have  becn.thc 
greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may 
he  said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even 
of  those  who  surpassed  linn. 

In  all  these  objections  sve  sec  nothing 
that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  lioimin  ol 
N 11  J ‘In: 
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the  chief  invention;  and  as  long  as  this 
| which  indeed  is  the  characteristic  or  poetry 
itself)  tetuains  unequalled  by  his  followers, 
lie  still  continues  superior  to  them.  A 
cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults, 
and  he  mure  approved  in  the  eyes  or  one 
sort  of  critics:  but  that  warmth  of  fancy 
will  carry  the  loudest  and  most  universal 
applauses,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a reader 
under  the  strongest  enchantment.  Homer 
not  only  appears  the  inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour 
of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What  he  has 
done  admitted  no  increase,  it  only  left  room 
lor  contraction  or  regulation.  He  shewed 
all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once;  and  if  he 
has  I oiled  in  some  of  his  Nights,  it  was  but 
because  he  attempted  every  thing.  A work 
oi  this  kind  seetns  like  a mighty  tree  which 
rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  im- 
proved with  industry,  Nourishes,  aod  pro- 
duces the  finest  fruit;  nature  and  art  con- 
spire to  raise  it;  pleasure  and  profit  join  to 
make  it  valuable:  and  they  who  find  the 
jnstest  faults,  have  only  said,  that  a few 
branches  fwhich  nin  luxuriant  through  a 
richness  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a mure  regular  appear- 
ance. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  original,  it  remains  lo  treat 
oi  the  translation,  with  the  same  view  to 
the  chief  characteristic.  As  far  as  that 
is  seen  in  the  main  parts  or  the  poem,  such 
as  the  fable,  maimers,  and  sentiments, 
no  translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil- 
ful omissions  or  contractions.  As  it  also 
breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  de- 
scription, and  simile,  whoever  lessens  or 
too  much  softens  those,  takes  off  from  this 
chid  character.  It  is  the  first  grand  duty 
of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire 
and  unmanned ; and  for  the  rest,  the  dic- 
tion and  versification  only  arc  his  proper 
piuvince;  since  these  must  be  his  own,  but 
the  otliers  he  is  lo  take  as  he  finds  them! 

It  should  then  be  considered,  svhat  me- 
thods may  alfiird  some  equivalent  in  our 
language  for  the  graces  of  these  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  certaiu  no  literal  translation 
can  be  just  to  an  excellent  original  in  a 
superior  language : but  it  is  a great  mis- 
take to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that 
a rash  paraphrase  can  make  amends  for 
this  geneial  delect;  which  is  no  less  in 
danger  to  lose  the  spirit  of  an  ancient,  hy 
dev  i.  ting  into  the  modem  manners  of  ex- 
pression. II  there  be  sometimes  a dark- 


ness, there  is  often  a light  in  antiquity 
which  nothing  better  preserves  than  a ver- 
sion almost  literal.  I know  no  liberties 
one  ought  to  lake,  but  those  which  are 
necessary  for  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  apd  supporting  the  poetical  style 
of  the  translation  : and  I will  venture  to 
say,  there  have  not  been  more  men  misled 
in  former  tunes  by  a servile  dull  adherence 
to  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in 
ours  by  a chimerical  insolent  hope  of 
raising  and  improving  their  author.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem, 
is  what  a translator  should  principally  re- 
gard, as  it  is  most  likely  lo  expire  in  his 
managing : however,  it  is  his  salest  way 
to  be  content  with  preserving  this  to  his 
utmost  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring 
to  be  more  than  lie  finds  his  author  is,  in 
any  particular  place.  It  is  a great  secret 
in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and 
when  poetical  and  figurative;  and  it  is 
what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  w ill  but 
follow  modestly  in  his  footsteps.  Whcte 
his  diction  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raise 
ours  as  high  as  we  can ; but  where  lie  is 
plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  a mere  Kuglish 
critic.  Nothiug  that  belongs  lo  Homer 
seems  to  have  been  more  commonly  mis- 
taken than  the  just  pilch  of  his  st)  le;  some 
of  his  translators  having  swelled  into  lus- 
lian  in  a proud  confidence  of  the  sublime  ; 
others  sunk  into  Harness  in  a cold  and 
timorous  notion  of  simplicity.  Metliiuks 
I see  these  different  followers  ol  Homer, 
some  sweating  and  straining  after  biin  by 
violent  leaps  and  bounds,  (the  certain 
signs  of  false  mettle)  ; others  slowly  and 
servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the 
poet  himself  is  all  the  lime  proceeding 
with  an  unaffected  and  equal  majesty  be- 
fore them.  However,  of  the  two  extremes, 
one  could  sooner  pardon  treuzy  than  fri- 
gidity : no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  suefi 
commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that  cha- 
racter of  style,  which  his  friends  must  agree 
together  to  call  simplicity,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  call  dulness.  There  is  a 
graceful  and  dignified  simplicity,  as  well 
as  a bald  and  sordid  one,  which  differ  as 
* much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a plain 
man  from  that  of  a sloven : it  is  one  thing 
to  be  tricked  up1,  and  another  not  to  be 
dressed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  be- 
tween ostentation  and  rusticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  no 
where  iu  such  perfection  as  in  the  Scrip- 
, ture 
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mre  and  our  author.  One  may  aSirm,  pound,  without  violence  to  the  ear,  or  to 
with  all  respect  to  the  inspired  writings,  tjie  received  rules  of  composition ; as  well 
that  the  divine  spirit  made  use  or  no  other  as  those  which  have  received  a sanction 
words  hut  what  were  intelligible  and  from  tire  authority  of  our  best  poets,  and 
common  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  are  become  familiar  through  their  use  of 
part  of  the  world  ; and  as  Homer  is  thf  them  ; such  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
author  nearest  to  those,  his  style  must  of  See.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can 
course  bear  a greater  resemblance  to  the  be  as  fully  and  significantly  expressed  in  a 
sacred  books  than  that  of  any  other  wri-  single  word  as  in  a compound  one,  the 
ter.  This  consideration  (together  with  course  to  be  taken  is  obvious, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  Some  'that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to 
of  some  of  bis  thoughts)  may  methinks  preserve  their  full  image  by  one  or  two 
induce  a translator  on  the  one  hand  to  words,  may  have  justice  done  them  by 
give  into  several  of  those  general  phrases  circumlocution ; as  the  epithet  oXXac 

and  maimers  of  expression,  which  have  to  a mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridi- 
attained  a veneration  even  in  our  language  culous  translated  literally  “ leaf-shaking,” 
from  being  used  in  the  Old  Testament ; but  affords  a majestic  idea  in  the  peri- 
as  on  the  oilier,  lo  avoid  those  which  have  phrasis  : “ The  lofty  mountain  shakes  his 
been  appropriated  lo  the  Divinity,  and  in  waving  woods."  Others  that  admit  of 
a manner  consigned  to  mystery  and  re-  differing  significations,  may  receive  an  ad- 
ligion.  vantage  by  a judicious  variation  accord- 

For  a farther  preservation  of  this  air  of  ing  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
simplicity,  a particular  care  should  be  introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of 
taken  to  express  with  all  plainness,  those  Apollo,  iusCtXos,  or  “ far-shooting,  is 
moral  sentences  and  proverbial  s|>eeches  capable  of  two  explications ; one  literal 
which  are  so  numerous  in  this  poet,  in  respect  to  the  darts  and  how,  the  ensigns 
They  have  something  venerable,  and  1 of  that  god ; the  other  allegorical  with 
may  say  oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gra-  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  sun:  therefore 
vity  and  shortness  with  which  they  are  de-  in  such  places  where  Apollo  is  represented 
livered : a grace  which  would  be  utterly  as  a god  in  person,  1 would  use  the  former 
lost  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what  interpretation;  and  where  the  effects  of  tlie 
we  call  a more  ingenious  (that  is,  a more  sun  are  described,  I would  make  choice 
modern)  turn  in  the  paraphrase.  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  Grecisms  necessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repeti- 
aod  old  words,  after  the  manner  of  Mil-  tion  of  the  same  epithets  which  we  find  in 
ton,  if  done  without  loo  much  affectation,  Humer  ; and  which,  though  it  might  be 
might  not  have  an  ill  effect  in  a version  of  accommodated  (as  has  been  already  shewn) 
this  particular  work,  which  most  of  any  to  the  ear  of  those  limes,  is  by  no  means 
other  seems  to  require  a venerable  antique  so  lo  ours  : but  one  may  wait  for  uppor- 
cast.  But  certainly  the  use  of  modern  tunilies  of  placing  them,  where  they  de- 
terms  of  war  aud  government,  such  as  rive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  orca- 
plaioon,  campaign,  junto,  or  tlte  like  (into  sions  ou  which  they  are  employed  ; and  in 
which  some  or  his  translators  have  fallen)  doing  this  properly,  a translator  may  at 
cannot  be  allowable ; those  only  excepted,  once  shew  his  laocy  and  his  judgment, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  As  for  Homer’s  repetitious,  we  may  di- 
subjecls  iu  any  living  language.  vide  them  into  sin  ce  sorts ; of  whole  nar- 

Tbere  are  tsvo  peculiarities  in  Homer's  rations  and  speeches,  of  single  sentences, 
diction,  which  are  a sort  of  marks,  or  and  of  one  verse  or  hemistich.  1 hope  it 
moles,  by  which  every  common  eye  dis-  is  not  impossible  to  have  such  a regard  to 
linguistics  him  at  first  sight ; those  who  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  a mark 
are  not  his  greatest  admirers  look  upon  of  the  author  on  the  oue  hand,  uor  lo  offend 
them  as  defects,  and  those  who  arc,  seem  the  reader  too  much  on  the  oilier.  The  re- 
pleased svith  them  as  beauties.  1 speak  petition  is  not  ungraceful  iu  those  speeches, 
of  his  compound  epithets,  aud  of  his  re-  where  the  dignity  of  the  speaker  renders 
Jsctitioxas.  Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  it  a sort  of  insoleoce  tv  alter  his  words ; 
done  literally  into  EugUsh  without  de-  as  iu  the  messages  from  gods  to  men,  or 
straying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns 
believe  such  should  be  retained  as  slide  ol  state,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  reli- 
easily  of  themselves  into  an  English  com-  gion  seems  to  require  it,  in  the  solemn 
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forms  of  prayer,  oatlis,  or  the  like.  In  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an 
other  cases,  I belies'c,  the  best  rule  it,  to  enthusiast  in  jioctry.  His  own  boast  of 
lie  guided  by  the  nearness,  or  distance,  at  having  finished  hall  the  Iliad  in  less  than 
which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the  filteen  necks,  shews  with  what  negligence 
original:  when  they  follow  too  close,  one  his  version  was  performed.  Hut  that 
may  vary  the  expression  ; but  it  is  a ques-  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which 
tinn,  whether  a professed  translator  be  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  de- 
authorised  to  omit  any  : if  they  be  tedious,  fccts,  is  a daring  fiery  spirit  which  animates 
tire  author  is  to  answer  for  it.  his  translation,  svhich  is  something  like 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Versifi-  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself 
cation.  Ilomer  (as  has  been  said)  is  per-  would  liave  writ  before  he  arrived  at 
petnally  applying  the  sound  to  the  sense,  years  of  discretion, 
and  varying  it  on  every  new  subject.  Hobbes  has  given  us  a correct  explain- 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  lion  of  the  sense  in  general:  hut  for  par- 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  ticulars  and  circumstances  he  continually 
few:  I know  only  of  Ilomer  eminent  lor  lops  them,  and  olteu  limits  the  most  beau- 
it  in  the  Creek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I tilul.  As  for  its  being  esteemed  a dost? 
am  sensible  it  is  what  may  sometimes  bap-  translation,  I doubt  not  many  have  been 
pen  by  cliancc,  when  a writer  is  warm,  led  into  that  error  by  the  shortness  of  it, 
and  fully  possessed  of  his  image  : how-  which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  the 
ever  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  they  original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  comrac- 
dcsigned  this,  in  whose  verse  it  so  m ini-  lions  above  mentioned.  He  souiciiiues 
festly  appears  in  a superior  degree  to  all  omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is 
others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  he  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into 

judges  of  it;  but  those  who  have,  will  see  svhich  no  writer  of  his  learning  could 

1 have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty.  have  fallen,  but  through  carelessness.  Ilis 

Upon  the  whole,  I must  conclude  myself  poetry,  as  svell  as  Ogilby’s,  is  too  mean 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Ho-  for  criticism. 

mer.  I attempt  hint  in  no  other  hope  but  It  is  a great  loss  to  the  poetical  world 
that  which  one  may  entertain  without  _ that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not  live  to  translate 
much  vanity,  of  giving  a more  tolerable  the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us  only  the  lirst 
copy  of  him  than  anj-  entire  translation  in  hook,  and  a small  part  of  the  sixth':  in 
verse  has  yet  done,  ( We  have  only  tho>e  which,  if  he  has  in  some  places  not  truly 
of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  anti  Ogilby.  Chap-  interpreted  the  sense,  or  preserved  the 

man  has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  im-  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  ac- 

mejswrable  length  of  verse,  uotsvithstand-  count  of  the  haste  he  was  obliged  to  write 
ing  which,  there  is  scarce  any  paraphrase  in.  He  seems  to  have  had  too  much  re- 
more  loose  and  rambling  than  hit.  He  gard  to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  some- 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  six  times  copied,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
lines,  and  I remember  one  in  the  thir-  him  in  passages  where  he  wanders  from 
letntli  book  of  the  Odysscs,  ver.  312,  where  the  original.  However,  had  lie  translated 
be  has  spun  twenty  verses  put  of  two.  the  whole  work,  I would  no  more  have 
He  is  often  mistaken  in  so  hold  a manner,  attempted  Ilomer  after  him  than  Virgil, 
that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  pur-  his  version  of  whom  (notw  ithstanding  some 
pose,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  human  errors)  is  the  most  noble  and 
notes  insist  so  much  upon  verbal  trifles,  spirited  translation  1 know  in  any  Ian- 
He  appears  to  have  had  a strong  affectation  guage.  Hut  the  fate  ol  great  genuises  is 
pf  extracting  new  meanings  out  of  his  like  that  of  great  ministers,  though  they 
author,  insomuch  as  to  promise,  in  his  are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  common- 
rhyming  preface,  a poem  of  the  mysteries  wealth  of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and 
Tic  bad  revealed  in  Homer:  and  perhaps  calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head 
he  endeavoured  to  strain  the  obvious  sense  pf  it. 

to  this  end.  His  expression  is  involved  in  That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
fustian,  a fault  for  which  he  was  remark-  be  the  endeavour  ol  any  one  who  trails- 
able  in  Ills  original  writings,  as  in  the  lates  Ilomer,  is  above  all  things  to  keep 
tragedy  of  Hussy  d'Amboise,  ike.  In  a alive  tiiat  spirit  a»d  lire  which  makes  his 
Word , the  nature  of  the  man  may  account  chief  character : in  particular  places,  where 
for  his  whole  performance : lor  he  ap-  the  sense  can  hear  any  doubt,  to  follow 
pears,  from  his  preface  anti  remarks,  to  the  strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most 
• * agreeing , 
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jyfreeing  with  that  character;  to  copy  him 
iii  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the 
different  modulations  of  his  numbers ; to 
preserve,  in  the  mote  active  or  descriptive 
parts,  a warmth  and  elevatiau  ; in  the 
mure  sedate  or  narrative,  a plainness  and 
solemnity ; in  tlie  speeches,  a fullness  and 
perspicuity;  in  the  sentences,  a shortness 
and  gravity  : not  to  neglect  even  the  little 
figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  some- 
times rise  very  cast  or  the  periods,  neitfier 
to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs 
of  antiipiity  : perhaps  too  he  ought  to  in- 
clude the  whole  in  a shorter  compass  tliaii 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  translator, 
"ho  has  tolerably  preserved  either  the 
sense  or  poetry.  VVliat  I would  farther 
recommend  to  him,  is  to  study  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text  than  from  any 
commentaries,  how  teamed  soever,  or 
whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the 
estimation  of  the  vs'orld;  to  consider  him 
attentively  in  comparison  with  Virgil 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  moderns.  Next  these,  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray’s  Tcleniaclius  may 
give  him  the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  Bocsu's  admirable 
treatise  of  the  epic  poem  the  juslest  notiun 
of  his  design  and  conduct.  But  alter  all, 
with  whatevet  judgment  and  study  a man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happiness 
he  may  perform  such  a work,  he  must 
hope  to  please  hut  a few ; those  only  w ho 
have  at  once  a taste  of  poetry,  and  compe- 
tent learning.  For  to  satisfy  such  as  want 
ether,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  under* 
taking  ; since  a mere  modern  wit  can  like 
nothing  that  13  not  modern,  and  a pedant 
nothing  that  is  not  Creek. 

What  I have  done  is  submitted  to  the 
public,  from  whose  opinions  I am  pre- 
pared to  learn ; though  1 fear  no  judges 
to  little  as  our  best  poets,  who  arc  most 
sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task.  As  for 
the  worst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to 
say,  they  may  give  me  some  concern  as 
ihey  are  unhappy  nieu,  but  none  as  they 
are  malignant  writers.  I was  guided  in 
•his  translation  by  judgments  very  difler- 
tnt  from  theirs,  and  by  persons  lor  w hom 
they  can  have  no  kindness,  if  an  old 
observation  he  true,  that  the  strongest  an- 
tipathy in  the  world  is  that  of  tools  to 
men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addtsou  was  the  first 
whose  advice  determined  me  to  under- 
take this  task,  who  was  pleased  to  write 
tu  me  upou  that  occasion,  in  such  terms  as 
1 cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I was 


obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a very 
tally  recommendation  of  my  undertaking 
to  the  public.  Ur.  Swift  promoted  uiy 
interest  with  that  svarnuh  with  which  lie 
always  serves  his  friend.  The  humanity 
aud  frankness  of  Sir  Samuel  Cartli  are 
"'hat  1 uever  knew  wanting  ou  any  occa- 
sion. I must  also  acknowledge,  with  iuli- 
nitc  pleasure,  the  many  frieudly  others,  as 
well  as  sincere  criticisms,  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve, who  had  led  me  the  way  In  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Homer;  as  I wish, 
for  the  sake  of  the  world,  he  had  pre- 
vented me  in  the  rest.  1 must  add  ilia 
names  of  Mr.  Howe  aud  Ur.  Parnell, 
though  1 shall  lake  a farther  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  the  last,  whose  good- 
nature (to  give  it  a great  panegyric)  is 
no  less  extensive  than  his  learning.  The 
favour  of  these  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
undeserved  by  oue  who  bears  them  so  true 
an  affection.  But  what  can  1 say  of  the 
honour  so  many  of  the  great  have  done 
me,  while  the  lirst  names  of  the  age  appear 
as  my  subscribers,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished patrons  ami  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing as  my  chief  encourjgcrs  ? Among 
these,  it  is  a particular  pleasure  to  me 
to  find  that  my  highest  obligations  are  to 
such  who  have  done  most  honour  to  the 
name  ol  poet : that  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  not  displeased  I should 
undertake  the  author,  tu  whom  lie  has 
given  (in  his  excellent  Essay)  so  complete 
a praise. 

**  Read  Homer  once,  and  von  can  rend  no  more ; 
“ For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean.  * a poor, 

“ Verse  wilt  seem  Prose , but  still  persist  to  read, 
“ And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need/' 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  svas  one  of  the 
hist  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  the  advancement  of  the  polite 
arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generosity  or 
his  example.  That  such  a genius  as  my 
I.ord  Hulingbroke,  not  mure  distinguished 
in  the  great  scenes  of  business  than  in 
all  the  useful  aud  entertaining  parts  of 
learning,  has  not  refused  to  he  the  critic 
of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  or  their 
writer.  And  that  so  excellent  an  imitator 
ol  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy ol  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his 
partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Pastorals, 
to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  1 cannot  deny 
ni)  sell  the  pride  of  confessing,  that  I have 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  ad- 
vice lor  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their 
correction  of  several  particulars  of  this 
translation. 

I could 
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I could  say  a great  deal  of  the  pleasure 
of  being  distinguished  by  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon : but  it  is  almost  absurd  to  parti- 
cularize any  one  generous  action  in  a per- 
son whose  whole  life  is  a continued  series 
of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  present  se- 
cretary of  state,  will  pardon  my  desire  of 
having  it  known  that  he  was  pleased  to 
promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal 
of  My.  Harcourt  (the  son  of  the  late  lord 
chancellor)  gave  me  a proof  how  much  I 
am  honoured  in  a share  of  his  friendship. 

I must  attribute  to  the  same  motive  that  of 
several  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all 
acknowledgments  are  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  privileges  of  a familiar  correspon- 
dence : and  1 am  satisfied  I can  no  better 
way  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my 
silence. 

In  short,  I have  found  more  patrons, 
tbau  ever  Homer  wanted.  He  would 
have  thought  himself  happy  to  have  met 
the  same  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been 
shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  If  my  author  had  the 
wits  of  after  ages  for  his  defenders,  his 
translator  has  had  the  Beauties  of  the  pre- 
sent for  his  advocates ; a pleasure  too 
great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  re- 
version. And  I can  hardly  envy  him 
those  pompous  honours  he  received  after 
death,  when  I reflect  on  the  enjoyment  of 
So  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  easy 
friendships,  which  make  the  satisfaction  of 
life.  This  distinction  is  the  more  to  be 
acknowledged,  as  it  is  shewn  to  one  whose 
pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  parti- 
cular  men.  Whatever  the  success  may 
prove,  I shall  never  repent  of  an  under- 
taking in  which  I have  experienced  the 
candour  and  friendship  of  so  many  persons 
of  merit  ; and  in  which  I hope  to  pass 
some  of  those  years  of  youth  that  are  ge- 
nerally lost  in  a circle  of  follies,  after  a 
manner  neither  wholly  unuseful  to  others, 
nor  disagreeable  to  myself.  /"ope. 

|i  235.  An  Essay  on  Virgil’s  Georgies  pre- 
fixed to  Air.  J)ry  din's  Translation. 

Virgil  may  he  reckoned  die  first  who 
introduced  three  new  kinds  pf  poetry 
among  the  Romans,  w hich  he  copied  alter 
three  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece. 
Theocritus  and  Homer  have  still  disputed 
for  the  advantage  over  him  in  pastoral 
and  heroics  ; but  1 think  all  are  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  precedence  to  Hesiod  in 


his  Georgies.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweet- 
ness and  rusticity  of  a pastoral  cannot  be  so 
well  expressed  iu  any  other  tongue  as  in 
the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed  and  quali- 
fied with  the  Doric  dialect;  nor  can  the 
majesty  of  an  heroic  poem  any  where  ap- 
pear so  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has 
a natural  greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often 
rendered  more  deep  and  sonorous  by  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Iunians.  But  in  the 
middle  style,  where  the  writers  in  both 
tongues  are  on  a level,  we  see  how  far  Vir- 
gil has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in 
the  same  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism 
spent  on  Virgil’s  Pastorals  and  aEncids, 
but  the  Georgies  are  a subject  which  none 
of  the  critics  have  sufficiently  taken  into 
their  consideration;  most  of  them  passing 
it  over  in  silence,  or  casting  it  under  the 
same  head  with  Pastoral;  a division  by  no 
means  proper,  unless  we  »upi>ose  the  style 
of  a husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in 
a Georgic,  as  that  of  a shepherd  is  in 
Pastoral.  But  though  the  scene  of  both 
these  poems  lies  in  the  same  place,  the 
speakers  in  them  are  of  a quite  different 
character,  since  the  precepts  of  husbandly 
are  not  to  he  delivered  with  the  simplicity 
of  a plowman,  but  with  the  address  of  a 
poet.  No  rules  therefore  that  relate  to 
Pastoral  can  any  way  affect  the  Georgies, 
since  they  fall  under  that  class  of  poetry 
which  consists  in  giving  plain  and  direct 
instructions  to  the  reader  ; whether  they  be 
moral  duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and 
Pythagoras  ; or  philosophical  speculations, 
as  those  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius ; or  rules 
of  practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod  and  Virgil. 
Among  these  different  kinds  ot  subjects, 
that  which  the  Georgies  go  upon  is,  1 
think,  the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but 
the  most  pleasing  and  delightful.  Pre- 
cepts of  morality,  besides  the  natural  cor- 
ruption of  our  tempers,  which  makes  us 
averse  to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from  ideas 
of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and 
images  which  are  the  spirit  and  life  of 
poetry.  Natural  philosophy  has  indeed 
sensible  objects  to  work  upon,  but  then  it 
often  puzzles  the  reader  with  the  intricacy 
of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the 
multitude  of  its  disputes.  But  this  kind 
of  poetiy  1 am  now  speaking  of,  addresses 
itself  wholly  to  the  imagination : it  is  alto- 
gether conversant  among  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  has  the  most  delightful  part 
of  nature  fur  its  pryvince.  It  raises  in 
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our  minds  a pleasing  variety  of  scenes  and 
hndicapes,  whilst  it  teaches  us,  and  makes 
die  direst  of  its  precepts  look  like  a de- 
scription. * A Georpic  therefore  is  some 
‘ pan  of  the  science  of  husbandry  put  into 
* a pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the 
‘ beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry.' 
Now  since  this  science  of  husbandry  is  of  a 
very  large  extent,  the  poet  shews  his  skill 
in  singling  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on. 
as  are  useful,  and  at  the  same  lime  most 
capable  of  ornament.  Virgil  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  secret,  that  to  set  otf 
bit  brat  Georgic  he  has  run  into  a set  of 
precepts,  which  are  almost  foreign  to  his 
subject  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  signs  in  nature,  which  precede  the 
ehjnges  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the 
choice  of  (it  precepts,  there  is  much  more 
required  in  the  treating  of  them,  that  they 
nay  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a natural 
enforced  method,  and  shew  themselves  in 
the  best  and  most  advantageous  light.  They 
ihoild  all  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in 
the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may 
discover  where  they  join;  as  in  a curious 
krede  of  needle-work  one  colour  falls  away 
by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so 
insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanish- 
ing of  the  one  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  other.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  range 
and  dispose  this  body  of  precepts  into  a 
dear  and  easy  method,  unless  they  are  de- 
livered to  u9  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
agreeable  manner ; for  there  are  several 
ways  of  conveying  the  same  truth  to  the 
mind  of  man ; and  to  choose  the  plea- 
santest of  these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  poetry  from  prose,  and  makes 
Virgil’s  rules  of  husbandry  pleasanter  to 
read  than  Varro's.  Where  the  prose- 
writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept 
>n  a description,  and  represents  his  coun- 
tryman performing  the  action  in  which  he 
would  instruct  lus  reader.  Where  the  one 
lets  out,  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  he  can, 
all  the  parts  of  the  truth  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us;  the  other  singles  out 
the  most  pleasing  circumstance  of  this 
troth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a more 
diverting  manner  to  the  understanding, 

1 shall  give  one  instance  out  of  a mul- 
titude of  this  nature  that  might  he  found 
m the  Georgies,  where  the  reader  may 
we  the  different  svays  Virgil  has  taken  ;o 
**press  the  same  thing,  and  how  much 


pleasanter  every  manner  of  expression  is 
than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  is  in  the  second 
Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  each  other: 

Et  ssepc  alterios  ramos  impnne  videmus 
Vertcre  in  altenus,  mntatamque  inula  mala 
Ferrepynini.etpruiiMapidosanibcsrc'ie  coma. 

— Sterilra  PUtani  malos  gessrre  valentcs, 

Castanea  !«(>«,  or  nnsque  inranuit  alho 
Flore  pyri:  Glademqtu  fun  fregtrr  tub  a/wta, 

Nee  loogimj  tempos:  At  itieens 

Exiit  ail  cerium  ramis  t'elicibus  arbos ; 
Maratnrque  novas  frondcs  et  non  sua  poraa. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  Considered  all  the 
effects  of  this  union  between  trees  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effect 
which  had  the  roost  surprise,  and  by  con- 
sequence the  most  delight  in  it,  to  express 
the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every 
where  much  in  use  among  the  poets,  and 
is  particularly  practised  by  Virgil,  who 
loves  to  suggest  a truth  indirectly,  and 
without  giving  us  a full  and  open  view  of 
it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  natural- 
ly lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts 
that  lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfully 
diverting  to  the  understanding,  thus  to  re- 
ceive a precept,  that  enters,  as  it  were, 
through  a bye- way,  and  to  apprehend  an 
idea  that  draws  a whole  train  after  it. 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  de- 
lighted with  its  own  discoveries,  only  takes 
the  hint  from  the  pact,  and  seems  to  work 
out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own 
faculties. 

But  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon 
precept,  will  at  length  prove  tiresome  to 
the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertain- 
ment, the  poet  must  take  care  not  to  in- 
cumber his  poeiu  with  loo  much  business ; 
but  sometimes  to  relieve  the  subject  with  a 
moral  reflection,  or  let  it  rest  awhile,  for 
the  sake  or  a pleasant  and  pertinent  di- 
gression. Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out 
into  beautiful  and  diverting  digressions  (as 
it  is  generally  thought)  unless  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  something  of  a 
piece  with  the  main  design  of  the  Georgic: 
for  they  ought  to  have  a remote  alliance 
at  least  to  the  subject,  that  so  the  whole 
poem  may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable 
in  all  its  parts.  VVe  should  never  quite 
lose  sight  of  the  country,  though  we  are 
sometimes  entertained  with  a distant  pro- 
spect of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's 
descriptions  of  the  original  of  agriculture, 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a country 

life, 
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life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in 
hy  force,  but  naturally  rise  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal argument  and  design  of  the  poem, 

I know  no  one  digression  in  the  Georgies 
that  may  seem  to  contradict  this  observa- 
tion. besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into 
a discourse  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
the  actions  of  Augustus.  Rut  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider,  how  admirably  he  has 
turned  the  course  of  his  narration  into  its 
proper  channel,  and  made  his  husbandman 
concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the  bat- 
tle, in  those  illimitable  lines  : 

Soiiirct  pt  tempi'.'  veniet,  earn  tmihn*  illis 
Agrirola  iuettn  o tcrram  inolitos  itratro, 

Kxosa  inveniet  sea  bit  mhicinr  pila : 

Aut  eravibns  rastru  galeas  pul-ahit  manrs, 
Uiamtiaqac  etfussis  nuntbilur  ossa  sepulcbris. 

And  afterwards,  speaking  of  Augustus's 
actions,  he  still  remembers  that  agriculture 
ought  to  be  some  way  hinted  at  through- 
out the  whole  poetn ; 

— ; — - Non  tillus  aratro 
nigntts  hotios:  squalent  abdurtis  arva  rnlouis: 
El  ctirsir  rigiilmn  t'alces  conHantur  in  ensem. 

We  now  come  to  the  style  which  is  pro- 
per to  a Georgic ; and  indeed  this  is  the 
part  on  which  the  poet  must  lay  out  all  his 
strength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and 
glowing,  and  that  every  tiling  lie  describes 
may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise  up 
to  the  reader’s  view,  lie  ought  ill  parti- 
cular, to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meanness  of  expression,  but  every  whete  to 
keep  up  his  verse,  in  all  the  pomp  of  iiuin- 
bets  and  dignity  of  words. 

I think  nothing  which  is  a phrase  or 
saying  in  common  talk  should  be  admitted 
into  a serious  puem ; because  it  takes  off 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and 
gives  it  too  great  a turn  of  familiarity; 
much  less  ought  the  losv  phrases  and  terms 
of  art  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have 
any  place  in  such  a work  as  the  Georgic, 
which  is.  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  its  subject,  but  in 
the  pleasantest  dress  that  poetry  can  bestow 
on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
use  of  tempore  but  syilere  in  his  first  verse ; 
and  every  where  else  abounds  w it  It  meta- 
phors, Grccisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to 
give  his  verse  the  greater  pomp,  and  pre  • 
serve  it  from  sinking  into  a plebeian  style. 
And  herein  com  is  u Virgil's  master-piece, 
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who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets, 
but  even  himself  iu  the  language  of  his 
Georgies;  where  we  receive  more  strong 
and  lively  ideas  or  things  from  his  words, 
than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objects 
themselves;  and  find  our  imaginations 
more  affected  hy  his  descriptions,  than  they 
would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what 
he  describes. 

1 shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of 
rules,  consider  the  different  success  that 
Hesiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  some 
further  notion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Georgies.  To  begin  with  Hesiod ; if  we 
may  guess  at  his  character  from  his  Writ- 
ings, he  had  much  more  of  the  husband- 
man than  the  poet  in  his  temper : lie  was 
wonderfully  grave,  discreet,  and  frugal : lie 
lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and  was 
probably,  for  his  great  prudence,  the  oracle 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  These 
principles  of  good  husbandry  ran  through 
his  works,  and  directed  him  to  the  choice 
of  tillage  and  merchandize,  for  the  subject 
of  that  which  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  instruc- 
tion, avoids  all  manner  of  digressions,  and 
does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  oticc  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  in  describing 
month  after  month,  with  its  proper  seasons 
and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  simple; 
it  takes  olf  from  the  surprise  and  variety 
of  the  poem,  and  makes  the  whole  look 
hut  like  a modern  almanack  in  verse.  Tiie 
reader  is  carried  through  a course  of  wea- 
ther, and  may  before-hand  guess  whether 
lie  is  to  meet  with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or 
sunshine,  in  the  next  description.  His  de- 
scriptions indeed  have  abundance  of  na- 
ture in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her 
simplicity  and  undress.  Thus,  when  he 
speaks  of  January,  “ The  wild  beasts,’’ 
says  hc,.“  run  shivering  through  the  woods, 
“ with  their  heads  stooping  to  the  ground, 
“ and  their  tails  clapt  between  their  legs; 
“ the  goats  and  oxen  are  almost  Hea  d 
“ with  cold;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  with  the 
“ sheep,  because  they  have  a thick  coat 
“ of  wool  about  then).  The  old  men  too 
“ are  bitterly  pinched  with  the  weather; 
“ but  tlte  young  girls  Iccl  nothing  of  it, 
“ who  sit  at  home  with  their  mothers  by 
“ a w arm  fire-side.”  Titus  does  the  old 
gentleman  give  himself  up  to  a loose  kind 
of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after  a just 
poetical  description.  Nor  has  he  shewn 
more  of  ait  or  judgment  in  the  precepts 
lie*  has  given  us,  which  are  sown  so  very 
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thick,  that  thcv  clog  the  poem  too  much,  for  the  description  of  a sunny  hill  and  fire- 
and  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  circuit!-  ■ side. 

stances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his  l he  third  Georgic  seems  to  he  the  most 
verse.  But  after  all,  \vc  are  beholden  laboured  of  them  all ; there  is  a wonderful 
to  him  for  the  lint  rough  sketch  of  a vigour  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the 
Georgic:  where  we  may  still  discover  horse  and  chariot-race.  The  force  ol  love 
something  venerable  in  the  aiiliqueness  of  is  represented  in  noble  instances,  ami  very 
die  work  ; but  If  we  would  ste  the  design  sobiime  expressions.  The  Scythian  winter- 
enlarged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colour-  piece  appears  so  very  cold  and  bleak  to 
jug  Uid  0„,  and  the  whole  piece  finished,  the  eye,  that  a man  can  scarce  look  on  it 
we  must  expect  it  front  a greater  master’s  without  shivering.  The  murrain  at  the  end 

-i  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can 
Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  give.  It  was  here  that  the  poet  strained 
and  planting  into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  hard  to  outdo  l.ucrelius  in  the  desci  qnioil 
has  dispatched  in  hair  a one:  but  has  sd  of  his  plague;  and  il  the  reader  would  sen 
raised  the  natural  rudeness  and  simplicity  " hat  success  lie  had,  he  may  find  it  at  large 
of  Itis  subject,  with  such  a sfgnificancy  of  in  Scaliger. 

expression,  such  a pomp  of  verse,  such  va-  But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well 
riety  of  transitions,  and  such  a solemn  air,  pleased  as  when  he  is  got  among  his  bees, 
in  his  reflections,  that  if  we  look  on  both  in  the  fourth  Georgic;  and  ennobles  the 
poets  together,  we  see  in  one  the  plainness  actions  of  so  trivial  a creature,  with  nteta- 
of  a downright  countryman,  and  in  the  pbors  drawn  from  tlte  most  important  con- 
ether  something  of  rustic  majesty,  like  that  cerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not  in 
of  a Roman  dictator  at  the  plow'  tail.  He  ’•*  greater  noise  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of 
delivers  the  meanest  of  his  precepts  with  a A.neas  and  I'unius,  than  ill  the  engage- 
kind  or  grandeur ; he  breaks  the  clods  and  men l of  two  swarms.  And  as  in  bis  .Kncis 
tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  grace-  be  compares  the  labours  ol  his  I rojans  to 
fulness.  His  prognostications  of  the  wea-  ‘hose  of  bees  and  pismires,  here  lie  com- 
ilier  are  taken  out  of  Arams,  where  we  pares  the  labours  of  the  bee*  to  those or tlte 
may  see  how  judiciously  he  has  picked  out  Cyclops.  In  short,  the  last  Georgic  svas 
those  that  aTe  most  proper  for  his  husband-  a good  prelude  to  tin:  .Cue is ; and  very 
man’s  observation;  how  he  has  enforced  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the 
the  expression,  and  heightened  the  images,  description  of  what  was  really  great,  by  Ins 
which  he  found  in  the  original.  describing  the  mock  grandeur  ol  an  insect. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  with  '»  K00*'  J Krjce-  There  is  more  plca- 
i greater  boldness  in  its  metaphors,  than  santness  in  the  little  platform  of  a garden, 
any  of  the  rest.  The  poet,  with  a great  "hiefi  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  ot 
beautr,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  won-  *hA  kook,  than  in  all  the  spacious  walks 
der,  desire,  and  the  like-,  to  his  trees.  »"d  water-works  of  Rapin.  The  speech 
The  last  Georgic  has  indeed  as  many  me-  Proteus  at  the  end  can  ne\er  be  enough 
taphors,  but  not  so  daring  as  this ; forhu-  admired,  and  svas  indeed  very  fit  to  con- 
man  thoughts  and  passions  may  be  more  elude  so  divine  a work, 
naturally  ascribed  to  a hee,  than  to  an  in-  After  this  particular  account  of  the 
animate  plant.  He  who  reads  over  the  beauties  in  tlte  Georgies,  1 should  in  the 
pleasures  of  a countrv  life,  as  thev  are  de-  nex*  plJCC  endeavour  to  point  out  ii»  im- 
senbed  bv  Virgil  inthe  latter  end  of  this  perfections,  il  it  has  any.  But  though  I 
book,  can  scarce  be  of  Virgil’s  mind,  in  ‘'"nk  ‘here  are  some  few  parts  in  it  that 
preferring  even  the  life  of  a philosopher  arc  n°‘  50  beautiful  as  the  rest,  I shall  not 
tu  j,  presume  to  name  them,  as  rather  suspect- 

We  mav,  I think,  read  the  poet’s  clime  ini?  nlI  own  judgment,  than  I can  believe 
in  his  description ; for  he  seems  to  have  a fault  to  he  in  that  pueiu.  which  lay  so 
been  in  a sweat  at  (lie  writing  of  it : lw'g  “Oder  Virgil  s correction,  and  had  hi* 

last  baud  put  to  it.  The  first  Georgic 

O qui*  me  gclidis  mb  uiontibns  Hanoi  was  „robably  burlesqued  in  the  author’s 

5,.Ut,  et  wgrnti  ramonuu  protect  umbra!  ,jfe  ^ . , ,Qr  W(.  ,md  (he  sc|[olij„, 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among  a verse  that  ridicules  part  of  a line  trails- 
his  chief  pleasures,  the  coolness  of  his  luted  from  Hesiod — Audits  am,  set  e ntidut. 
shades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottots  ; which  — And  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  judg- 
a more  uertlicni  poet  would  have  omitted,  went  of  thin  extraordinary  sri’ic,  .whoever 
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he  was,  From  his  censuring  in  (his  particu- 
lar precept.  We  may  be  sure  Virgil  would 
not  have  translated  it  from  Hesiod,  had  he 
not  discovered  some  beauty  iu  it;  and  in- 
deed the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I have  before 
observed  to  be  frequently  met  w ith  in  Vir- 
gil, the  delivering  the  precept  so  indi- 
rectly, and  singling  out  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances oi  sowing  and  plowiug  naked, 
to  suggest  to  us  that  these  employments 
are  proper  only  in  the  hot  season  of  the 
year. 

1 shall  not  here  compare  the  style  of  the 
Georgies  with  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the 
reader  may  see  jd ready  done  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  Dryden’s 
Miscellany  Poems:  but  shall  conclude  this 
poem  to  be  the  most  complete,  elaborate, 
and  finished  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The 
aEneis,  indeed,  is  of  a nobler  kind;  but 
the  Ceorgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind. 
The  v£ueis  has  a greater  variety  of  beau- 
ties in  it,  but  those  of  the  Ceorgic  are  more 
exquisite.  In  short,  the  Georgic  has  all 
the  perfection  that  can  be  expected  in  a 
poem  written  by  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
dower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was 
ready,  his  imagination  warm,  his  judg- 
ment settled,  and  all  his  faculties  iu  their 
full  vigour  and  maturity.  Addison. 

(I  236.  Histcrti  of  Iht  Heathen 
Deities. 

1.  Coelus  and  Terra.  Ccclus  is  said 
to  he  the  son  of  the  Air,  great  father  of  the 
gods,  and  husband  of  Terra  the  daughter 
«l  tiie  Earth  ; by  whom  he  had  the  Cy- 
clops, Oceanus,  Titan,  the  Hundred  Gi- 
ants, and  many  other  children,  the  most 
eminent  of  which  was  Saturn. 

Nothing  is  mote  uncertain  than  what  is 
related  of  Ccclus  and  Terra,  and  the  whole 
fable  plainly  seems  to  signify  that  the  Air 
and  Earth  were  the  common  father  and 
parent  of  all  created  beings.  Ccclus  was 
called  Uranus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Terra 
was  also  named  Vesta ; she  presided  over 
all  feasts  and  banquets ; and  the  first  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  offered  to  her  in  the  most 
solemn  sacrifices.  According  to  the  fable, 
Ccclus  was  dethroned  by  his  youngest  son 
Saturn,  and  wounded  by  him,  to  prevent 
bis  having  more  children. 

2.  Saturn.  Saturn  was  the  son  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  gods.  Titan,  his  elder  brother, 
resigned  his  birth-right  to  him,  on  cwsidi- 
tion  that  he  should  desuoy  all  his  male 


issue,  that  the  empire  of  the  world  might 
in  time  fall  to  his  posterity.  Saturn  ac- 
cepted of  this  condition ; but  Titan  af- 
terwards suspectiog  that  his  brother  had 
broke  the  contract  lietween  them,  made 
war  against  him,  and  kept  him  in  prison; 
from  whence  he  was  released  by  his  son 
Jupiter,  and  re-instated  in  his  government: 
he  was  afterwards  dethroned  by  Jupiter 
himself. 

Saturn  being  driven  from  his  throne, 
left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  Italy,  and 
there  lived  with  king  Janus.  That  part 
of  Italy  where  he  concealed  himself  was 
called  Lalium. 

He  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
Time,  with  a scythe  in  his  hand ; and  in 
his  lime,  it  is  said,  was  the  golden  age  of 
the  earth,  when  the  ground  yielded  all 
sorts  ol  fruit  without  culture,  and  Astrxa, 
orjustice,  dwelt  among  men,  who  lived 
together  in  perfect  love  and  amity. 

The  Saturnalia,  or  Feasts  of  Saturn, 
were  instituted  by  Tullus  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans; or,  according  to  Livy,  by  Seinpro- 
nius  and  Minulius  the  consuls. 

3.  Cybele.  Cybele  was  the  wife  of  Sa- 
turn, and  accounted  mother  of  the  gods: 
she  was  called  Ops  by  the  Latins,  and  Rbea 
by  the  Greeks.  She  was  also  named  Bona 
Mater,  Vesta,  and  Terra. 

Cybele  hath  her  head  crowned  with 
towers,  and  is  the  goddess  of  cities,  gar- 
risons, and  all  things  that  the  earth  sus- 
tains. She  is  the  earth  itself,  ou  srhich 
are  built  many  lowers  and  castles. 

In  her  hand  she  carries  a key,  because,  in 
winter  the  earth  locks  up  her  treasures, 
which  in  the  spring  she  unlooses,  brings  I 
forth,  and  dispenses  with  a plentiful  hand 

She  is  seated  in  a chariot,  because  t!  e ' 
earth  hangs  in  the  air,  being  poised  by  its  > 
own  weight.  Her  garments  were  painted 
with  (lowers  of  various  colours,  and  figured 
with  images  of  several  creatures;  which 
needs  no  explanation,  since  every  one 
knows,  that  such  a dress  is  suitable  to  the 
earth. 

Divine  honours  were  daily  paid  to  this 
goddess ; and  the  priests  of  Cybele  per- 
formed their  sacrifices  with  a confused  noise 
of  timbrels,  pipes,  cymbals,  and  other  in- 
struments ; and  the  sacrilicants  profaned 
both  the  temple  of  their  goddess,  and  the 
ears  of  their  hearers,  with  howling,  riot, 
and  every  kind  of  wantonness. 

The  priests  of  this  goddess  were  call- 
ed Galli,  from  a river  in  Phrygia.  They 
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were  also  called  Curetcs,  Corybantes,  Tel- 
cliines,  Cabiri,  and  Idtei  Dactyli. 

4.  Juhtck.  Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn 
and  Cybelc,  or  Ops,  is  the  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men.  He  is  represented  sit- 
ting on  a throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  hold- 
ing thunder  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
left  a scepter  made  of  Cyprus;  which 
wood,  being  free  from  corruption,  is  a 
symbol  of  eternal  empire.  Ou  this  scep- 
ter sits  an  eagle,  either  because  he  was 
brought  up  by  that  bird,  or  that  hereto- 
fore the  eagle  sitting  upon  his  head,  por- 
tended his  reign ; or  because  iu  the  war 
against  the  Giants,  it  brought  him  the 
thunder,  and  thence  was  called  his  Armour- 
bearer.  lie  had  golden  shoes,  and  an 
embroidered  cloak,  adorned  with  various 
fiotvers,  and  figures  of  animals. 

He  was  educated,  as  well  as  born,  upon 
Ida,  a mountain  in  Crete  ; but  by  whom, 
the  variety  of  opinions  is  wonderful. 

There  are  some  who  affirm,  that  he  was 
nursed  by  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes; 
some  by  the  Nymphs ; and  some  by  Arnal- 
thea,  daughter  of  Melissui  king  of  that 
island.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
corded, that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  with 
honey;  others,  by  goat's  milk. 

They  add  besides,  that  the  goal  being 
dead,  and  the  skin  pulled  off,  Jupiter  made 
of  it  a shield,  called  aEgis,  which  be  used 
afterwards  in  the  battle  against  the  Giants. 

Jupiter,  after  be  had  deposed  his  father 
Saturn  from  the  throne,  and  expelled  him 
the  kingdom,  divided  the  parental  inheri- 
tance with  his  tsvo  brothers,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  He  so  obliged  and  assisted  mankind 
by  great  favours,  that  he  not  only  got  the 
title  of  Jupiter,  but  also  obtained  divine 
honours,  and  svas  esteemed  the  common 
lather  of  gods  and  men. 

Jupiter  had  names  almost  innumerable; 
which  lie  obtained,  either  from  the  places 
where  he  lived,  and  wherein  he  was  wor- 
shipped, or  from  the  various  actions  of  his 
life. 

The  Greeks  called  him  Ammon  or  Ham- 
Won,  which  signifies  sandy.  He  obtained 
this  name  first  in  Lybia,  where  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a ram;  be- 
cause when  Bacchus  was  athirst  in  the  de- 
larts  of  Arabia,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a raui,  opened  a fountain  with  his  foot, 
and  discovered  it  to  him. 

He  was  called  Capitolinas,  from  the 
Capitoline  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  he  had 


the  first  temple  that  ever  was  built  in 
Rome;  which  Tarquin  the  Eider  first  vow- 
ed to  build,  Tarquin  the  Proud  did  build, 
and  Horatius  the  Consul  dedicated.  He 
was  besides  called  Tarpeius,  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  on  which  this  temple  was  built. 

He  was  also  styled  Optimus  Maximus, 
from  his  power  and  willingness  to  profit  all 
men. 

The  title  of  Dodouacus  was  given  Jupi- 
ter from  the  city  Dudona  in  Chaonia, 
which  was  so  called  from  Dodona,  a nymph 
of  the  sea.  Near  to  this  city  was  a grove 
sacred  to  him,  which  was  planted  withoaks, 
and  famous,  because  in  it  was  the  most 
ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece. 

* The  name  Feretrius  was  given  him,  be- 
cause after  the  Romans  had  overcome  their 
enemies  they  carried  the  imperial  spoils 
(Spolia  Opinia)  to  his  temple.  Romulus 
first  presented  such  spoils  to  Jupiter,  after 
he  had  slain  Acron,  king  of  Caenina  ; and 
Cornelius  Callus  offered  the  same  spoils, 
after  he  had  conquered  Tolumnius,  king 
of  Hetruria;  and,  thirdly,  M.  Marcellus, 
when  he  had  vanquished  Viridomarus,  king 
of  the  Cauls. 

Those  spoils  were  called  Opima,  which 
one  general  took  from  the  other  in  battle. 

He  is  also  named  Olympius  from  Olym- 
pus the  name  of  the  master  who  taught 
him , and  of  the  heaven  wherein  he  re- 
sides. 

The  Greeks  called  him  Xtnn^  fSoterf 
Servator,  the  Saviour,  because  lie  delivered 
them  from  the  Mcdes.  ‘ . 

He  was  likewise  called  Xenius,  or  Hos- 
pitals; because  he  was  thought  tiie  author 
of  the  laws  and  customs  concerning  hospi- 
tality. 

5.  Juno.  Juno  was  the  queen  of 
Heaven,  both  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupi- 
ter; the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops; 
bom  in. the  island  Samos,  where  she  lived 
while  she  continued  a virgin. 

Juno  became  extremely  jealous  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  never  ceased  to  perplex  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  his  mistresses.  She  was 
mother  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Hebe;  she 
was  also  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over 
marriages  and  births;  and  is  represented 
in  a cliariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  with  a 
sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  a crosvn  on 
her  head  ; her  person  was  august,  her  car- 
riage noble,  aticT  her  dress  elegant  and 
neat. 

Iris,  the  daughter  of  Tliaumas  and  Elec- 
tra,  was  servant  and  peculiar  messenger  of 

Juno. 
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Juno.  Because  of  her  swiftness,  she  is 
painted  with  wings,  sitting  on  a rainbow. 
It  was  her  office  to  unloose’  the  souls  of 
dying  women  from  llie  chains  of  the 
body. 

6.  Apolio.  Apollo  is  described  as  a 
beardless  youth,  with  long  hair,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  shining  in  an  embroidered 
vestment ; holding  a bovr  3ikI  arrows  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a harp  in  the  left.  Some- 
times he  is  seen  with  a shield  in  tire  one 
hand,  and  the  Graces  in  tire  other.  The 
power  of  this  god  is  threefold : in  hea- 
ven, where  he  is  called  Sul;  in  earth, 
where  he  is  named  Liber  Paler;  and  in 
hell.  Where  he  is  styles!  Apollo.  He  ge- 
nerally is  painted  with  a harp,  shield,  and 
arrows. 

He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  I.atoua. 
His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  ol 
Gams  the  Titan,  conceived  twins  by  Ju- 
piter; at  which  Juno  bring  incensed,  sent 
the  serpent  Python  against  her:  l.atoua, 
to  avoid  the  intended  mischief,  fieri  into 
the  Maud  Delos,  where  she  brought  ibrth 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  t lie  same  birth. 

By  the  invention  of  physic,  music,  poe- 
try. anti  rhetoric,  lie  deservedly  presides) 
over  tile  Muses,  lie  also  taught  the  arts 
of  forlelliug  and  archery ; by  which  he 
so  much  obliged  mankind,  that  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  number  ol  the  god,. 

He  destroyed  all  the  Cyclops*  the  for- 
gers ol  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  with  his  ar- 
rows, to  revenge  the  death  of  I its  >011  ,+'.s- 
ctdapiM,  svhotn  Jupiter  had  killed  with  his 
thunder,  because,  hr  the  power  ol  physic, 
he  restored  the  dead  to  life  again. 

He  (ell  violently  in  love  with  the  virgin 
Daphne,  so  famous  for  her  modesty.  When 
lie  pmstied  her  slit  was  changed  into  a 
laurel,  the  most  chaste  of  trees;  which  is 
never  corrupted  with  the  violence  ol  heat 
or  cold,  but  remains  always  nourishing, 
always  pure. 

Apollo  raised  the  svalls  of  the  city  of 
Troy  by  the  music  of  his  harp  alone ; and 
was  challenged  bv  Marsyas,  a proud  mu- 
sician: but  the  god  Has  rd  him  alisc,  be- 
cause he  presumed  to  contend  with  him  in 
his  own  art,  and  afterwards  turned  him 
into  a river.  Also  when  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia,  foolishly  determined  the  victory 
to  tin- god  Pan.  when  Apollo  and  he  sang 
together.  A |mllo  stretched  his  ears  to  the 
length  and  shape  of  asses  ears. 

'lliis  god  had  many  names.  He  is 


called  Cynthius,  from  the  mountain  Gyn- 
thus  in  the  island  ol  Delos;  from  whence 
Diana  is  also  called  Cynthia;  and  Delius, 
from  the  same  island,  because  he  was  bom 
there. 

He  is  called  Delphicus,  from  the  city 
Delphi  in  Btcotia,  where  he  had  the  most 
famous  temple  in  the  world.  They  say, 
that  this  famous  oracle  became  dumb  at 
the  liicili  of  our  Saviour ; and  when  Au- 
gustus desired  to  know  the  reason  of  its 
silence,  the  oracle  answered  him,  That,  in 
Judaea,  a child  was  born  who  was  the  Su- 
preme Cod,  and  had  commanded  him  to 
depart,  and  return  no  more  answers. 

He  is  called  Paean,  either  from  allaying 
sorrows,  or  from  his  exact  skill  in  hunting, 
wherefore  he  is  aimed  with  arrows. 

He  is  called  Phcebtis,  from  the  swiftness 
of  liis  motion,  or  from  his  method  of  heat- 
ing by  purging. 

He  was  named  Pythius,  not  only  from 
the  serpent  Python,  which  he  had  killed, 
hut  likewise  from  asking  and  consulting; 
for  none  among  the  gods  delivered  more 
responses  than  lie;  especially  in  the  temple 
which  lie  had  at  Delphi,  to  svhich  all  na- 
tions resorted,  so  that  it  was  called  the 
made  of  all  the  earth.  These  oracles 
were,  given  out  by  a young  virgin,  called 
Pytliia  from  Pythius,  one  of  Apollo's 
names. 

■ 7.  <m..  Sol,  who  enlighteneth  the 
world,  is  esteemed  the  same  as  Apollo. 
He  was  the  father  of  Phaeton  by  Clyiuene; 
and,  as  a proof  of  his  paternal  affection, 
promised  to  grant  his  son  whatever  lie 
should  request.  The  rash  youth  asked  the 
guidance  of  his  chariot  for  one  day : Sol 
in  vain  used  every  argument  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  enterprize ; but  having 
sworn  by  the  liver  Styx,  au  oallt  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  gods  to  violate,  unwil- 
lingly granted  his  request,  and  gave  him 
the  necessary  instructions  for  Ids  beha- 
viour. 

Plucton,  transported  with  joy,  mounted 
the  chariot,  and  began  to  lash  the  Hunting 
steeds;  but  they  tinding  the  ignorance  id 
then  new  driver,  ran  through  the  air,  and 
set  both  heaven  and  earth  on  fire,  Jupiter, 
to  prevent  a total  conflagration,  struck 
Phxton  with  thunder  from  his  chariot, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  river  Po.  His 
sisters,  I’lixtliuso,  Lampetia,  and  Phoebe, 
and  also  Cycnus  his  friend,  immoderately 
bewailed  his  death  on  the  batiks  of  the 
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river;  and,  by  the  pity  of  the  gods,  his 
lifters  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and 
In-  friend  Cycnus  into  n lwau. 

8.  M ekcv R.T.  Mercury,  fon  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mum,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
the  god  of  eloquence  and  ineichundi/c, 
and  melfenger  of  tlie  gods. 

He  is  reprefented  a young  man,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  an  lioueft  look,  ami 
lively  eyes;  fair  without  paint,  with 
winged  ihoes  and  hat,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a winged  rod,  bound  about  with  two 
ferpenls. 

He  had  many  remarkable  qualities,  on 
account  of  » bich  they  worlhipped  him  as 
a god.  He  is  fold  to  have  invented  letters, 
ami  the  life  of  them  ; it  is  evident,  that  he 
exrellcd  in  eloquence,  and  the  faculty  of 
fpeaking;  and  therefore  wus  accounted  the 
god  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  lie  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  tint  inventor  of 
contracts,  weights,  and  meal'urcs ; he  alfo 
taught  the  arts  of  buying,  felling,  and 
iraltic  ; and  thence  was  culled  the  god  of 
merchants,  and  of  gain. 

In  the  art  of  thieving,  he  far  exceeded 
all  tlie  lhar|a-rs  that  ever  have  been,  and  is 
named  the  I’rince  and  God  of  Tricking. 
The  very  day  in  which  he  was  born,  he 
hole  away  the  cows  of  king  Admetus, 
though  attended  by  Apollo  himletf ; who, 
while  lie  complained  of  the  theft,  and  bent 
bis  bow  with  an  intent  of  revenge,  found 
himfelf  robbed  of  his  quiver  and  arrows 

alio. 

He  was  a wonderful  mafter  at  making 
peace : and  pacified  not  onlv  mortals,  but 
alfo  tlie  gods  Uieinfelves,  w ben  they  quar- 
relled. This  faculty  is  fignilied  by  the 
rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which 
formerly  he  got  from  Apollo,  to  whom  he 
lie  had  before  given  a liurp. 

He  had  divers  olfices : the  chief  were, 
to  carry  the  commands  Of  Jupiter ; alfo  to 
attend  perform  dy  ing,  to  unlool'c  their  fouls 
from  the  chains  of  the  body,  and  carry 
them  down  to  hell : likewiie  to  revive, 
and  replace  into  new  bodies,  thole  that 
had  already  completed  their  time  in  the 
lilylian  fields. 

9.  Mars.  Mars,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or,  as  is  related  by  Ovid,  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  him  by  the 
to.ich  nl  a flower  (hewed  her  by  Flora. 

\iais  is  the  go  t of  war,  tieree  in  afpeft, 
fieri!  in  coiintvuan.'e,  gnd  terrible  in  dress: 
lie  ills  in  a chariot  Umwn  by  two  hqrfgs, 


whir  b arc  driven  by  a d if! rafted  woman. 
He  is  covered  with  armour,  and  brandillies 
a (pear  in  his  right  I land.  Sometimes 
he  is  reprefented  fitting  on  horfebaek, 
formidable  with  his  w hip  and  fpear,  with 
11  crick  near  him,  the  emblem  of  wutcli- 
fulnefa. 

Ilis  fervantsqre  Fear  and  Terror.  Dif- 
cord  alfo  goes  before  in  a tattered  gar- 
ment, ami  Clamour  and  Anger  follow 
him. 

Bcllnna,  goddefs  of  war,  is  the  compa- 
nion of  .Mars,  or,  according  to  others, 
his  filter  or  wife.  She  prepares  for  lum 
his  chariot  and  holies,  when  he  goes  to 
battle. 

Ilis  name,  Mars,  fets  forth  the  power 
and  influence  he  has  in  war,  where  he 
prefides  over  the  lbldiers. 

He  is  called  G 1 adi vug,  from  his  ftate- 
linefs  in  marching,  or  from  his  vigour  in 
krandill.ing  his  fpear. 

He  is  called  Quinnns  from  (Juris,  or 
Quiris,  fignitying  a fpear.  This  name  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  Romulus,  who, 
with  liemus,  was  eftccmed  the  fon  of 
Mars;  from  whom  the  Romans  were 
called  Qnirites. 

10.  Bacchus.  Bacchus  was  son  uf 
Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  notiriihed  by  Jupiter  in  his  thigh  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  As  fuon  as  he 
was  horn,  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Silenus  nnd  the  Nymphs,  to  be  brought 
up ; and,  in  reward  for  their  forvice/ 
tlie  Nymphs  were  received  into  heaven, 
and  there  changed  into  ftars  called  the 
llvades. 

Bacchus  is  a filthy,  fhameful,  and  im- 
modeft  god;  with  a body  naked,  red  face, 
ialcivious  look,  fwoln  cheeks  and  belly, 
difpirited  with  luxury,  and  intoxicated 
with  wine. 

He  is  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves, 
and  in  his  hand  holds  a thyrius  for  a 
feepter.  His  chariot  is  drawn  fomclimCs 
by  tvgers  and  lious,  fotQe times  by  lynxes 
and  panthers ; a drunken  bund  of  Satyrs, 
Demons,  and  Nymphs,  preflding  over  the 
wine-preiii’S,  fairies  of  the  fountains,  and 
pnelieftes,  attend  him  os  his  guard,  and 
old  Silenus,  riding  on  an  afs,  brings  up 
the  rear. 

Bacchus  invented  fo  many  things  ufeful 
to  mankind,  either  in  tinifhing  contrive 
verfies,  building  cities,  enabling  law  , or 
obtaining  victories,  that  for  this  re»fon 
he  was  .ihrutud  into  thr  council  of  the 
O u gods, 
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gods,  by  the  joint  fuflragea  of  the  whole 
world. 

Ilclirrt  planted  the  vine  and  drunk  (he 
juice  of  the  grape  ; the  tillage  of  the 
ground  and  making  honey,  arc  attributed 
to  RucchiiH : w hen  he  was  king  of  I’hu*- 
nicia,  he  inti  t tided  his  fnbj<v‘(s  in  trade 
and  navigation.  lie  promoted  focictv 
amoiigli  men,  and  brought  then*  over  to 
religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

lie  ftihdu'd  the  Indians,  and  many 
oilier  nations,  and  triumphed  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  tigers.  Riding  on  an  elephant, 
In*  travelled  .Egypt,  Svriu,  Phrygia,  and 
all  the  Kali,  gamed  many  and  great  victo- 
ries, and  tin  i«*  erected  pillars,  as  Hercules 
did  in  the  Well* 

lie  bad  various  names  : he  was  culled 
Broiuius  from  the  crackling  of  lire,  and 
imife  of  thunder,  that  was  heard  when  his 
mother  was  killed  in  the  embrace*  of  Ju- 
piter. 

Pima  ter,  beconfc  he  had  two  mothers. 

Kvius,  or  Evens;  for  in  the  war  with 
the  Giants,  when  Jupiter  did  not  G*e 
Bacchus,  he  thought  that  lie  was  killed  ; 
and  cried  out,  d/oi,  Son  ! Or,  Uranic 
when  he  found  that  Bacillus  had  over* 
come  the  Giant*,  by  clnmging  biinlelf 
into  a lion,  be  cried  out  again,  /i  t//  t/uue, 
Son* 

Evan,  from  the  acclamations  of  the 
Bacchantes,  who  were  therefore  called 
E\  antes. 

Kltdeiis  ami  Illeus,  from  the  acclama- 
tion wherewith  they  animated  thclnldicrs 
before  tiie  light,  or  encourag'd  them  in 
the  battle  ilfell.  Tbe  fame  ucelnmatioit 
was  ull’e  uftil  in  celebrating  the  Orgia. 
which  were  facriliccs  offered  up  to  Bac- 
chus. 

larchus  was  nlfo  one  of  the  names 
given  to  fmcclnis,  from  the  nolle  which 
men  w hen  drunk  make. 

Eibcr,  and  l.ihrr  Pater,  from  ///rro,  as 
in  Greek  they  cull  him 19; [bXeulhc- 
r/o.v]  the  Deliverer. 

A Mb  I .emeus,  and  Ly*ti«;  for  wine 
frit  s the  niitid  from  cares,  and  thole  who 
Lave  drank  plentifully,  fpeuk  t<*>  often 
whatfm  ver  comes  into  their  minds. 


11.  Miverva.  Minerva,  or  Pallas, 
the  goddefs  of  wildom,  war,  arts,  and 
I icjjces,  was  the  'laughter  of  Jupiter  ; 
\ '*  1,0  of  having  cliil- 

, hv  Juno,  it  isfaid,  deli  red  Vulcan  to 
is  forehead  with  his  hammer : nnd, 
r‘‘  uc  months,  be  brought  forth  Mi- 


nima. She  miscalled  Minerva,  as  fume 
tiy,  from  the  threats  of  lur  item  and 
fierce  look.  I Dlivail  of  11  woman's  diets, 
lh>-  is  arrayed  in  armour ; wears  a golden 
loud-piecc,  and  on  it  glittering  crclis;  a 
In.i/fii  coat  of  mail  covers  her  brcul't; 
llu-  hnmdifluw  a lance  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  lelt  holds  a lliield,  w hereon  is 
painted  the  bend  of  Medafa,  on* 

of  the  (iorgous,  rough  and  formidable 
with  fnahi-s. 

I 'poll  the  head  of  this  gmhlcfs  there 
was  an  olive  crown,  which  is  the  fyinlsil 
of  peace ; either  beraufe  w ar  is  only  made 
that  pence  way  follow;  or  liecuufc  the 
taught  a l, si  the  life  of  that  tat. 

There  were  live  Minerva* ; hut  that 
one,  to  w hom  the  rclt  are  referred,  was 
di-lceuded  of  Jupiter.  1 or  he,  as  tome 
l;iy,  liuding  that  his  wife  was  barren, 
through  grief  iiruck  his  foiehead,  anil 
brought  forth  Minerva. 

This  gnddrls,  like  Veit  a amt  Diana, 
was  a per|H'tual  virgin;  and  fo  great  a 
lover  of  ehalrity,  that  the  deprived  Tire- 
lias  of  his  eyes,  heeuiife  he  law  her  bath- 
ing in  the  fountain  of  Helicon. 

Minerva  was  the  inveutrefs  of  divers 
arts,  efporially  of  (pinning  ; and  therefore, 
the  diliutfis  aferihed  to  lo  r. 

The  Athenians  were  much  devoted  to 
her  worlliip;  and  die  had  lieen  adored  1>V 
that  people  licfore  Athens  iltelf  was  built. 
The  lihodians  allii  paid  great  honour  to 
this  goddefs.  She  was  extremely  jealous 
left  any  one  Ihould  exrel  her  in  any  alt; 
ami  near  her  are  placed  divers  mathema- 
tical inflnnuenls,  as  goddefs  of  arts  and 
leiences.  Thecnrk  ami  the  ow  I an1  fatted 
toh'-r;  the  lirlt  bring  cxpirltive  of  cisi- 
i and  ivatclifutiicfs,  and  the  tatter  the 
emblem  of  caution  and  foreligllt. 

Minerva  reprefenls  wifdom,  that  is, 
life  fill  knowledge,  joined  with  difereel 

practice;  and  comprehends  the  uuiier- 
liandingof  the  moll  noble  arts,  together 
with  ail  the  virtues,  but  more  rfpeeiaJly 
that  ufehafuty.  tier  birth  from  Jupiter's 
tend,  is  riiult  certainly  an  enihlein,  that 
all  human  arts  and  leiences  are  the  pio» 
(tuition  of  the  mind  ul  man,  diiectcd  by 
fnperior  wifdom. 

12.  Vr.xtrs.  Venn* is  faid  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  l)ione.  She  i» 
tiy  led  till:  gnddrls  of  tbe  (iraces,  l'.lo- 
unencc.  Beauty',  Neatnefs,  and  Cbeir- 
ftilnefs ; in  her  cuuulcuamc  many  charms 
abound. 

She 
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She  is  clothed  with  a purple  mantle  Anu.Koir.nnc,  tlmt  is,  emerging  out  of  the 
glittering  with  diamonds.  and  refulgent  walcrs,  us  Apelles  painted  her. 
with  a rofy  crown ; the  bi  ratbes  pleufurrs,  She  is  called  Pap  Ilia,  from  the  city  Pa- 
and  Hows  in  Ihftnefs.  Two  Cupids  at-  pirns  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
tend  at  her  tides,  the  Graces  Hand  round  fucririced  flowers  und  frankincenfe  to  her : 


btr,  and  the  lovely  Adonis  fallows  alter, 
grnliv  holding  up  her  train.  1 ler  chariot 
is  of  ivory,  finely  curved,  beautifully 
painted  and  gill,  falhionrd  in  form  of  a 
(hell,  and  drawn  by  fwans.  doves,  and 
fuallmvs,  or  fometimes  by  l'parrows,  as 
the  directs,  when  ibr  pleafes  to  mount  it. 

She  is  faid  to  have  fprung  from  the 
fioth  of  the  feu;  and,  being  laid  in  a 
Itu  ll,  a«  it  were  in  a cradle,  to  have  been 
driven  by  Zephy  rus  upon  the  illaml  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  lloitr  received  her, 
cherilhed  her  in  their  bofoms,  educateil, 
and  adorned  her;  and  when  the  was 
grmvn  op,  they  carried  her  into  heaven, 
and  prefented  her  to  the  gods,  who  being 
taken  with  her  beauty,  all  drove  to  marry 
her;  hut  at  lalt  Ihc  was  betrothed  to 
Vulcan,  to  whom  afterwards  ihc  was 
given  in  wedlock. 

The  lirtl  of  Venus's  companions  was 
llvtuenxus,  the  god  of  marriage,  and 
protector  of  virgins.  Maids  newlv  mar- 
ried offered  fucritiecs  to  him,  as  alto  to 
the  goddefs  Concordia. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  was  the  next 
of  Venus's  companions.  She  alfo  puf- 
fionatelv  loved  Adonis,  a beautiful  youth. 

Tli*  poets  fpeak  of  two  Cupids;  one 
of  which  is  an  ingenious  youth,  the  fon 
<>f  Jupiter  and  Venus,  a ecleflial  deity  ; 
tlie  other  a debauchee,  fon  of  No.x  und 
Erebus,  vvliofc  companions  arc  I Iruukcu- 
nefs,  Sorrow,  Enmity,  Contention,  and 
other  plagues  of  that  kind. 

The  Graces,  called  Charities,  were 
three  fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  und 
Korynome,  or  Venus. — Thefe  w ill  he  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  a future  place. 

Venus  was  worfhipped  under  various 
names ; Cy  pris  and  Cypria,  Cytberis  and 
Cytiicri  a,  from  the  illands  of  Cyprus  and 
C'ytherea,  whither  Hie  was  firti  curried  in 
a lVadhcli. 

Krycina,  from  tlie  mountain  Eryx,  in 
the  bland  of  Sicily  ; upon  » Inch  /Eneas 
built  afplendid  and  fumous  temple  to  her 
honour,  becaufelbe  was  his  mother. 

Idyliaand  Aridaliu,  from  the  mountain 
IduUis  , in  the  lfland  Cyprus,  and  the  foun- 
tain Acidaliua,  in  ikeotia. 

Manna,  becaufc Ihe  was  bornof  the  fi-a, 
and  begotten  of  the  froth  of  the  waters. 

1 ton:  thence  Ihe  is  railed  A phrodili.-  und 


alfo  the  Lelbiau  Queen,  from-  Lotb«s,  m 
the  fume  ilkmd. 

On  a Alpute  at  a feafl  of  the  gods,  be- 
tween Juno,  l’ullos,  and  Venus,  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  beauty,  Jupiter,  not 
being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, referred  the  dcciliuii  to  Paris,  a 
Ibepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  with-  direction 
that  a golden  apple  lliouhi  lie  given  to  the 
futreii.  Pal  is  determined  the  prize  in  fa- 
vour of  Venus,  and  adigned  to  her  the 
golden  reward.  Venus,  iu  return  for  tliiis 
lingular  regard  to  her,  promiled  Paris  He- 
lena, the  fin  reft  beauty  in  the  world.  Paris 
failed  into  Greece  with  a great  fleet,  and 
brought  away  Helen,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Mcnelaus,  king  of  Sparta ; but 
lie  being  then  abfent,  Paris  carried  her 
away  with  him  to  Troy,  which  brought 
on  the  fiuuous  liege  of  that  city,  as  is  re- 
lated in  the  Grecian  Ililtory. 

[Thefe  were  the  principal,  or  firfl  clafs 
of  Deities  in  the  Heathen  Mythology: 
the  Dii  Mqjores,  to  w horn  the  higheli  de- 
gree of  vvorlhip  was  paid;  as  it  was  uni- 
vcifully  imagined,  that  thefe  deities  were 
more  eminently  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  prcfidixl  over  the 
immediate  concerns  of  mankind. 

Vulcan,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  fotne 
others,  are  alfo  ertcemed  principal  Dei- 
ties ; but  mention  will  be  made  of  thefe 
a*  they  occur  in  the  feveral  orders  or 
ranks  ol'Terrcflrial,  Marine,  and  Infernal 
Deities.] 

I.  TERRESTRIAL. 

1.  Titan.  Titan,  the  elder  brother 
of  hatnrn,  though  not  a god,  claims  the 
firft  place,  being  the  elder  fon  of  Co  his 
and  Terra ; ami,  on  an  agreement  with 
Jupiter  his  ym  ngcr  brother,  he  yielded  to 
him  his  birthright,  us  is  before  mentioned. 

1 lis  fotis  were  the  Giants,  culled  from  huu 
Titans. 

2.  Vesta.  Vefia,  the  cldeft  of  all  the. 
goddefles,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  and  the 
w ife  of  Cactus,  is  reprefented  us  a matron 
fitting  and  holding  a dram.  She  is  not 
reckoned  among  tlie  Celeftials,  (he  being 
the  Earth  herfelf.  Vella  is  her  name 
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from  r loathing,  becaufethe  earth  iscloath- 
e*  l with  plants  and  fruits.  She  fits,  becaufe 
the  earth  being  immoveable,  relis  in  the 
lowelt  |«irt  of  the  world.  She  carries  a 
drum,  beraufe  the  earth  contains  tlicbuif- 
tirous  wind*  in  its  bo  torn. 

I ler  head  is  alto  t'ui  rounded  w ith  divers 
flowers  and  plants,  voluntarily  weaving 
then  del  V(*s  into  a crown,  while  animal*  oi 
every  kind  play  about,  and  fawn  upon 
her.  By  renfirn  the  earth  is  round,  Veda's 
temple  ut  Rome  was  built  round;  and  they 
lav,  that  her  image  was  orbicular  in  tome 
places. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  full  oblations 
were  ottered  to  her,  lincc  all  the  Ian  dices 
tpriug  from  the  earth;  and  the  Greeks 
both  begun  and  concluded  all  fac  ill  ices 
with  this  gialdels. 

3.  Vvf.CAX,  Vulcan,  the  huiband  of 
Venus,  was  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  (tome 
fav  <d’  Juno  only  ;)  hut,  being  born  tle- 
fomied,  be  was  c alt  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  loon  as  be  was  born,  and  in  the 
fall  broke  his  leg.  I le  was  the  god  of  ftib- 
terruneous  lire*,  and  prelided  over  meluls. 

lie  tirft  made  his  addrelles  to  Minerva, 
and  was  refuleil  by  her:  In*  afterwards 
married  Venus,  but  that  gocldefs  dilre- 
gurded  him  for  his  deformity. 

Vulcan  made  thechariot  of  the  fun,  and 
fupplied  Jupiter  with  thunder:  he  lived 
his  forges  on  Mount  .Etna,  hut  chiefly  in 
the  illand  I/*mnos,  were  he  worked  for 
the  gods  mid  taught  the  natives  the  art 
of  working  iron  by  lire,  llis  Ibrgemen 
were  the  Cyclops,  who  were  reprelented 
us  having  only  oue  eye,  in  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads.  Apollo,  it  is  laid,  flew 
them  all,  for  having  forged  the  thunder 
w ith  which  Jupiter  liruck  .Efculapius,  the 
god  of  phytic.  The  principal  temple  of 
Vulcan  was  on  Mount  .Etna;  and  he  is 
painted  with  a hut  of  blue  colour,  the 
Jy  uibol  of  lire. 

lie  was  called  Mulciber,  or  Multifcr, 
ft 0111  bis  fofteiiing  and  poli thing  iron. 

4.  Janus.  Janus  was  the  fon  of  Coelus 
and  Hecate.  lie  had  a double  face  and 
forehead  in  one  and  the  fame  head ; hence 
he  was  called  the  two-faced  god ; ami 
therefore  is  laid  to  fee  things  placed  be- 
h.nd  his  back,  as  well  as  before  his  face. 
In  Ins  right  hand  he  holds  a key,  and  in 
Isis  left  a rod  ; and  beneath  his  feet  are 
twelve  altars. 

He  had  feverol  temples  built  and  de- 


dicated to  him,  fome  of  which  had  double 
doors,  others  lour  gates  ; becaufe  he  was 
lomciiuics  reprefeuted  with  four  faces. 

It  was  a cultom  among  the  Romans, 
that,  in  his  temple,  the  eoululs  were  in- 
augurated, and  from  thence  laid  to  open 
the  year  on  the  kalends  of  January,  when 
new  laurel  was  put  on  the  flattie  of  the  god. 

’1  he  temple  of  Janus  was  held  in  greet 
vend  a l ion  by  the  Romans,  and  was  kept 
open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  that  in  the 
time  of  peace  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
within  the  lpace  of  feven  hundred  years, 
this  temple  was  lluit  only  thrice : once  by 
Kuma;  afterwards  by  thcconfuls  Marcus 
Artiliusand  Titus  .Manlius,  after  a league 
liruck  up  with  the  Carthaginians;  and, 
1*11  Iv,  by  Augulius,  alter  the  victory  of 
Actinia. 

5.  Latova.  Latona  was  the  daughter 
of  I’liabe,  and  C'ulus  the  Titan ; whom, 
for  her  great  beauty,  Jupiter  loved  and 
deflowered. 

When  Juno  perceived  her  with  child, 
flic  call  her  out  of  heaven  lo  the  earth, 
having  fu  A obliged  Terra  to  fvvear,  that 
flie  would  not  give  her  any  where  an  habi- 
tation to  bring  forth  her  young  : and  l>e- 
fuies,  flie  lent  the  ferjvent  l*y  thou  to  per- 
lecute  the  harlot  ull  over  the  world.  Blit 
in  vain;  for  in  the  illand  Delos,  under  a 
palm  or  an  olive-tree,  laitoiiu  brought 
forth  Diuna  and  Apollo. 

6.  Diana.  Diana,  coddefs  of  hunting, 
was  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Jupiter, 
and  Alter  of  .Apollo.  Shciuufually  painted 
in  a hunting  hulut,  with  a how  in  her 
hand,  a quiver  lull  of  arrows  hanging 
ilown  from  her  flmulders;  und  her  bread 
covered  with  the  Ik  in  of  a deer  : the  was 
the  goddclV  of  hunting  and  chattily. 

She  has  three  different  names,  and  as 
many  ofliees  : in  the  Leavens  the  is  called 
Luna  and  Pha  be,  oil  the  earth  Diuna.  and 
in  hell  Hecate.  In  the  heavens  the  en- 
lightens all  things  by  her  rays;  bn  the 
earth  lhe  liihdues  all  the  wild  beafls  by  her 
bow  and  darts ; and  in  hell  keeps  in  fubjee- 
tion  the  ghofls  and  fpirits,  by  her  power 
ami  authority. 

Diana  was  expofed  by  her  mother  in 
the  A reels,  and  was  nouriflied  by  fliepherds : 
for  which  rcafon,  the  whs  «orlhip|xd  in 
the  flreets,  and  her  flatuc  ufually  fet  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  houles. 

Many  temples  were  creeled  to  this  pod- 
defs,  of  which,  that  of  Kphelus  was  the 
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chirf.  The  woods,  groves,  and  foretls, 
were  all'o  confecrated  to  her. 

Achron,  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  a turnons 
hunter,  introducing  hirafelf  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  Diana,  wh I lit  Ihe  was  bathing  in 
a fountain,  the  goddefs  changed  him  into 
a flag,  and  he  was  devoured  by  his  dogs. 

7.  Argon  a,  Aurora  was  the  daughter 
of  Terra  and  Titan,  the  tiller  of  the  lull 
and  moon,  and  mother  of  all  the  liur*. 

She  tils  high  in  a golden  chariot,  drawn 
by  white  holies.  She  was  much  taken 
wah  the  love  of  CYphalus,  a very  beautiful 
youth ; and  when  the  could  by  no  perfuu- 
fouuiove  him  to  violate  Ins  truth,  plighted 
to  Ins  wife  Procris,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Athens,  Ihe  curried  him  up  into  heaven 
by  forre. 

Aurora  being  ulfo  charmed  with  the 
lingular  beauty  of  'l  l thrum.*,  foil  of  La- 
wncdon,  and  brother  of  Priumus,  carried 
him  up  into  heaven,  joined  him  tn  ber- 
letf  in  wedlock,  and  Irom  the  Kates  ob- 
tained immortality  for  bun  iultead  of  a 
portion. 

Memnnn  was  the  fon  of  this  marriage, 
who,  when  he  came  to  Troy,  to  bring  af- 
liliance  to  Priamus,  lighting  in  a lingle 
combat  with  Achilles,  was  tlain. 

8.  Cents.  Ceres  is  represented  as  a 
lady,  tall  in  (future,  venerablcwitb  majetly, 
beautified  with  yellow  hair,  and  crowned 
with  a turban  computed  of  the  ears  of 
com.  She  holds  111  her  right  hand  a 
burning  torch,  and,  in  her  left,  a handful 
ul  poppies  and  ears  of  com. 

She  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  of  tin  great  lieauty,  that  the  drew  the 
gods  into  the  love  uml  admiration  of  tier 
perton. 

She  lirft  invented  and  taught  the  art  of 
tilling  the  earth,  of  lowing  pulto  and  rorn, 
and  of  making  bread ; whereus  before 
non  ate  only  acorns.  As  toon  as  agri- 
culture was  introduced,  and  men  liegnn  to 
contend  about  the  limits  of  thole  liehls, 
which  before  were  common  and  unculti- 
vated, Hie  enacled  laws,  and  determined 
Ilie  rights  and  properties  of  each  perton 
when  difputes  arofe. 

Ceres  is  beautiful,  bece-ufc  the  earth, 
which  ihe  rrlembles,  gives  a very  delight- 
ful ami  beautiful  fpectuele  to  lieholders ; 
efpeciully  when  it  is  arrayed  with  plants, 
div  erlilied  with  trees,  adorned  with  flowers, 
enricheil  with  fruits,  and  covered  with 
gicyu  herbs;  when  it  dilplays  the  honours 


of  the  Spring,  and  pours  forth  the  gifts  of 
Autumn  with  abountmil  hand. 

She  holds  a lighted  torch,  becaufe  when 
Proterpine  w.rs  laden  away  by  I’lulo,  Ihe 
lighted  torches  with  the  lluines  of  mount 
-l.tna,  mid  with  them  fought  her  daughter 
through  the  w hole  world.  She  alto  curries 
poppies,  becaufe  when  (pent  with  grief, 
and  could  not  obtain  the  leall  reft  or  Deep, 
Jupiter  gave  her  poppies  to  eat,  which 
plunt,  they  lay,  has  a power  of  creating 
Deep  and  l'orgelfulnefs. 

Among  various  nations,  the  lirft  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  ottered  to  Ceres,  ns  god- 
deli,  of  corn  and  agriculture;  and  thet'e- 
rualia,  or  My-ftcries  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  both  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  were  of 
two  forts : the  greater,  or  chief,  were  pe- 
culiar to  Ceres,  ami  eulled  Lleulinia,  from 
Kleulis,  a city  ofAtticn;  and,  in  the  letter, 
facrificcs  were  made  all'o  to  I’roferpine. 

In  thefe  lealls,  the  votaries  ran  through 
the  public  llreets  with  great  uoife  and  la- 
mentation, currying  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  in  reprcl'entatinn  of  the  fearch 
made  by  Celts  after  her  daughter,  when 
llolen  by  Pluto. 

II.  M„kixe  Deities. 

i.  Neptuek.  Neptune  was  the  fon  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  und  brother  of  Jupiter 
and  Pinto.  Ilis  mother  preferred  him 
from  the  devouring  jaws  of  his  father,  who 
ate  up  all  the  male  children,  and  conveyed 
him  to  Ihrpherds  to  lie  brought  up  us  is 
before  mentioned.  In  the  divilion  of  his 
father's  dominions  by  Jupiter,  the  empire 
of  the  fea  was  allotted  to  Neptune. 

lie  having  joined  with  Apollo  in  a ron- 
fpirary  agamli  Jupiter,  they  were  both 
driven  from  heaven ; nnd,  by  Jupiter's 
command,  forced  to  ferve  1-aomednn  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Neptune,  not 
recen  ing  the  reward  of  his  ferv  ice,  lint  a 
fea-monller  on  the  co.ifls,  which  ravaged 
the  country. 

Neptune  afterwards  became  charmed 
with  the  lieautv  of  Amphitrite,  and  long 
bore  her  difdum ; at  late,  by  the  alliltance 
of  a Dolphin,  and  the  power  of  Haltery, 
he  drew  her  into  marriage.  Neptune,  as 
an  acknowledgment  fur  this  kindncls,- 
placed  the  dolphin  among  the  liars,  and 
lie  became  a cnnllellatinn. 

As  to  the  actions  of  this  god  ;tbe  peels 
fay,  that  in  a difpute  with  Minerva,  who 
fhould  give  a name  to  Athens,  fe  otpiml 
city  ot  Greece,  he  ftruck  tlie  ground  w itb 
(Juj  hit 
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his  trident,  mid  produced  a liorfe ; for 
which  rrafon  the  Athenians  facriliccd  to 
him  tliat  animal.  Neptune  was  called 
Pol'cidon  hy  the  Greeks : the  Romans  gave 
him  alfo  the  name  of  Confiis,  and  creeled 
nnaltar  to  him  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The 
Circenlian  games,  or  horfe-mces,  inftituted 
in  honour  of  him,  were,  from  this  name, 
railed  Cnnfualta.  In  their  games,  which 
were  celebrated  ill  themotilhsof  February 
and  July,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins 
V as  repirfculed. 

Neptune  is  efteemed  governor  of  the 
fra,  and  lather  of  the  rivei  s and  fountains, 
lie  is  reprefeiited  riding  on  the  lea  in  a 
car,  in  .the  lorui  of  a Hu  ll,  di  awn  bv  fea- 
horfrs,  preceded  hy  Tritons,  lie  holds  a 
trident  in  his  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
fo\ereiginv,and  is  at  traded  by  the younger 
Tritons,  and  fea-nympbs. 

The  other  Dr.lTir.s  are, 

i.  Onco: Kits,  a marine  deity,  defeendrd 
fi mil  Cains  ami  Veftn;  and  by  the  an- 
cients was  culled,  not  only  the  father  of 
rivers,  hut  alio  of  animals,  and  of  the 

gods  themfrlves. 

1.  Thrtis,  goddefs  of  the  fea,  wife  of 
Oceania,  by  whom  llie  is  laid  to  have  had 
many  funis ; the  chiol  of  whom  was  N' fi- 
rms, who  dwelt  in  the  .Egcan  fea,  and  by 
Ins  wife  Dons  hud  fifty  daughters,  called 
from  him  Nereides.  Tlictis  is  lepretented 
fitting  in  a chariot,  m the  form  of  a Ihell, 
draw n In  dolphins. 

3.  Amphitrite , daughter  of  Occanus 
and  Doris,  goddets of  tlie  fea,  and  wile  of 
Neptune.  She  is  by  the  |*o>  te  frequently 
taken  for  the  fea  itfelf;  and  hv  fome 
writers,  Thetis  and  Amphitrite  are  laid  to 
he  the  fame  perfon. 

i|.  Triton , the  foil  of  Neptune  and 
Aiuplutrite,  was  alfo  his  companion  and 
trumpeter,  In  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
be  Wars  the  refiuiblunre  of  a man,  and  of 
a tilli  in  the  lower  part.  .Mot!  of  the  fea 
gods  from  him  are  called  Tritons. 

5.  The  Sqrcm  were  inhabitants  of  the 
fea.  They  laid  faces  of  women,  hut  the 
bodies  of  Hying  lilli.  Their  nature  were 
I’istjtjiennpe,  l.iga’a,  and  Lrticofin.  'Ihcfo 
dwell  near  the  coall  of  Sicily , and  drew  to 
tin  in  nil  pallengrr*  hy  the  fweetnefs  of 
1 1 1 1: 1 1 tinging,  and  then  devoured  tin  111. 

III.  Infkunui.  Prints. 

1.  J’l.cro.  Pluto,  fun  of  Saturn  ami 
Rhea,  mid  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Ncp- 
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tune.  In  the  divillon  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Ju- 
piter, Pluto  hud  the  wefiern  parts  afligned 
to  him,  which  gave  rife  to  the  poetical 
fable,  that  lie  was  thc^godof  hell. 

Theie internal  kingdoms  arc  attributed 
to  him,  not  only  bceaufe  the  weliern  part 
of  the  world  fell  to  him  hy  lot;  hut  alfo 
becaufo  he  introduced  the  ulo  of  bury  ing 
and  funeral  obferjuics : hence  lie  is  lie- 
lieved  to  exercile  a fovercignty  over  tbe 
dead,  lie  fits  on  a dark  throne,  holding 
a key  inftead  of  u feeptre,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  chonv.  Sometimes  heis  crowned 
with  a diadem,  fnmetimes  with  cyprefs, 
ami  fomctiines  with  the  dnlfodil,  which 
flower  l’rolerpine  was  gathering  when  he 
dole  her  awav.  Me  is  called  Dis  by  the 
Latins,  and  I miles  by  the  Greeks,  which 
lad  f.gmlirs  d.nk  and  gloomy.  Ilis  liorfes 
ami  chariot  are  of  a black  colour;  and 
hiiiodf  is  often  painted  with  a rod  in  his 
hand  for  a feeptre,  and  covered  with  a 
head-piece. 

2.  PttOSEUPlxr,.  Proferpine  is  queen 
of  hell,  tlie  infernal  Juno,  and  wife  of 
Pluto,  bhe  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres. 

When  none  of  the  goddefles  would 
marry  Pluto,  beraufe  of  lus  deformity,  the 
god  being  vexed  that  lie  was  defpifed,  and 
forced  to  live  11  tingle  life,  in  a rage 
mounted  his  chariot,  and  fuddenly  fprtiug 
up  from  a den  in  Sicily  uninngft  a com- 
pany of  very  Ixautifnl  virgins,  w ho  were 
gathering  tinners  m the  fields  of  Elina, 
i’lulo,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Piofer- 
pinc,  carried  her  off  with  him,  and  funk 
into  the  earth,  not  far  from  Syracufe, 
where  fuddenly  a lake  arofe. 

The  nymphs,  her  companions,  (icing 
ftrnck  w ith  terror,  acquainted  her  mother 
•with  the  lofs  of  her  daughter.  Ceres,  with 
lighted  toirhes  from  Mount  .Etna,  long 
fought  her  in  vain  : hut  nl  luff,  being  in- 
formed by  the  nymph  Arethufa,  that  the 
whs  liolen  by  Pluto,  the  went  dow  n intn 
hell,  where  the  found  Prnferpinc  quern  of 
thole  il.tr k dominions.  '1  lie  enraged  mo- 
ther complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  violence 
offered  to  lier  daughter  hy  his  brother  Pin- 
to. Jupiter  priiniifud  that  the  Ihouhl  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  provided  (he  had  eat  no- 
thing in  In  II : hereupon  Ceres  went  down 
rejoicing:  and  Pmlcrpinr  was  returning 
with  lratifport,when  Afcalnphus  declared, 
that  lie  fawr  Proferpine  eat  fome  grains  of 
a pomegranate  which  fhc  gathered  in  Pln- 
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to's  orchard . by  this  dilrovcry  her  return 
was.  ltii|>|*'il.  'J  lie  mother,  inrrllfed  at 
this  intelligence,  changed  Afcnluphns  into 
an  out  tutul,  by  her  importunate  intinity, 
extorted  from  Jupiter,  that  I’nofcrpine 
thould  live  one  half  of  the  year  with  her, 
and  the  reft  of  the  time  with  her  hulband 
J’luto.  I’roferpine  nftcrwarih  fo  loved 
this  difagrci-ablc  Imfbatid,  that  itic  became 
jealous  of  him,  and  chauged  his  luiltrds 
Mentha  into  the  herb  nauud  Mint. 

The  other  Dr.ITtF.n  are, 

1.  Plutut,  either  from  the  affinity  of 
name,  or  that  both  were  ends  of  riches, 
is  frequently  joined  to  Pluto.  1 Ic  was 
laid  to  be  blind,  void  of  judgment,  and  of 
a nature  quite  timorous,  all  which  quali- 
ties denote  tome  peculiar  property  of  this 
god:  hhud  and  void  of  judgment,  in  the 
micqunl  dilirihulion  of  riches,  us  he  fre- 
quently polios  by  good  men,  whilll  the 
wicked  are  loudial  with  wealth;  and  t.'.io- 
rous,  by  reulou  the  rich  arc  conliantly  iu 
frjr,  and  watch  over  their  trculurcs  with 
great  rare  and  anxiety. 

•1.  -Voa,  gnddcfsof  ikirkoefs,  is  the  moll 
ancient  id  all  the  gndikillcs.  She  married 
the  river  Kreliinia  hell,  by  whom  the  had 
litany  daugb  ters.  No\  is  painted  in  black 
robes  befi  t with  liars. 

3.  ( tut mu,  the  fun  of  Grrlms  unil  Xnx, 
is  the  ferry  mull  of  hell,  lie  is  reprefnited 
by  tin*  ports  as  a terrible,  grim,  dirty  old 
fellow.  According  to  the  fable,  he  at- 
tended with  liis  boat,  unil,  tor  a fin. til  piece 
of  money,  carried  over  the  river  Styx  the 
fouls  of  the  f rail ; yet  not  all  promif- 
raoully,  but  only  thole  whole  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  grave;  for  the  unbliritd 
Ibailes  wandered  almut  theihores  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  were  admitted  into 
the  boat  and  ferried  oxer  the  lake. 

4.  The  < • iiwlt,  or  'I'll Him,  were  at  firli 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  who,  trailing  to 
their  great  lialuri  and  lirength, waged  war 
aguintt  Jupiter,  And  attempted  to  dethrone 
ban  from  the  potlellion ofheuveu.  In  this 
battle,  they  heaped  up  mountains  upon 
mountains,  mid  fumt  thence  darted  trees 
ot  lire  into  heaven.  They  burled  allh  pro- 
digious flOUcs  and  folid  locks,  xvhieli  fall- 
ing again  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  fen, 
became  mountains  or  itlaiiils : lint  being 
uufnccefsfnl  in  their  attempt,  auddeltroy  rd 
hv  the  tlminlerof  Jupiter,  w ith  the  atlift- 
anee  of  the  other  goils,  they  were  driven 
from  the  earth  aud  rail  into  hell. 

5.  The  J'ulct  were  Unec  in  number, 


daughters  of  K rebus  and  Nox.  Tlnfe 
w ere  laid  to  pn  tide  over  time  pall,  preli  nt, 
and  to  come.  Their  names  arc  Clothe, 
I-iclirtis,  and  Atropos.  Their  oflice  i.-  to 
fuperiuteiid  the  tin  end  of  life ; Clotho  holds 
the difl. ill,  and  draws  the  thread,  Lichcfis 
turns  the  fpindle,  and  AtropoS  cuts  the 
thread  w ith  her  frifliir* ; that  is,  tile  lirft 
calls  us  into  life,  the  fecund  determines 
our  lot  and  condition,  and  the  third  tmilhes 
oar  life. 

6.  The  Farits  nr  t'.ummidci,  were 
daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron.  They 
were  three,  namely,  Alechi.  Mcgem,  Ti- 
fx  phone:  their  abode  was  in  lu  ll,  to  tor- 
ment the  wicked;  they  were  armed  with 
Mazing  torches,  and  fur  round'd  with 
htukes,  and  other  inftrumcnU  of  horror. 

The  Rivrns  of  1 1 1:1.1.  were. 

t.  Aehnun.  SonofSol  and  Terra.  lie 
fupplied  tlicTitans  with  water  when  they 
waged  war  uguiull  Jupiter;  who  for 
this  reafon,  changed  him  into  a river, 
and  cult  him  into  hell.  The  waters 
of  this  river  arc  extremely  nimbly  aud 
hitter. 

•j.  Sti/x,  the  principal  river  of  hell;  and 
held  in  to  great  veneration  by  the  gists, 
that  whoever  broke  the  oath  he  Inal  once 
made  by  this  river,  was  deprived  ol  his 
divinity  for  one  hundred  years. 

3.  Cmytux.  This  river  is  inercufed  by 
the  tears  of  the  wicked  ; and  flow  s w illi  a 
lamentable  nolle,  imitating  the  damned. 

4.  Phlegiihva.  This  river  twi  lls  with 
fiery  waves,  and  rolls  ftreams  of  lire.  The 
fouls  of  the  dead, having  palli  d over  thefe 
rivers,  are  carried  to  Plato's  palace, 

5.  Lethe  is  a river  in  hell.  If  the 
gliolis  of  the  dead  drink  the  waters  of 
this  river,  they  are  laid  to  lufe  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that  had  palli  d iu  this 
world. 

fit  may  here  lie  very  properly  ohforvrd, 
that  thefe  infernal  regions,  the  refideuce  of 
Pluto,  are  laid  to  be  a fubterraneuns  ni- 
x' ern,  whither  the  lhades  or  fouls  of  mortals 
ilrfccndcd,  imd  xvere  judged  by  Minos, 
-Tile lls,  and  lUintlanianthus,  appointed  hv 
Plato  judges  of  hell,.  This  place  contained 
Tartanis,  the  abode  of  the  iinlmppv  ; alio 
Ely  fiuiu,  the  abode  of  tliofc  that  bad  lixcd 
well.  Cerberus,  a dog  xvith  three  heads, 
xvas  door-keeper,  and  covered  with  fer- 
pents,  nlw ays  waited  at  the  iuferntll gate, 
to  prevent  mortals  from  entering,  or  the 
manes  or  lhades  IVoui  going  out.  Charon, 

U o 4.  *s 
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a;  is  laid  before,  was  ferryman  of  hell, 
and  conducted  the  departed  fouls  to  the 
tribunal  of  Minos.  The  llurpirs,  or 
birds  of  prey,  were  alfo  inhabitants  of 
hi'll.  Thefe  were  inditlerentlv  called 
Turin:,  Orypcte  awl  Lamia:;  and  were 
inliruments  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  to 
r.tife  wars  in  the  world,  and  difturb  the 
peace  of  munkind.] 

Fable  relates  two  remarkable  punifli- 
meuts  in  hell.  1.  Ixion,  for  attempting 
to  (educe  Juno,  was  by  Jupiter  call  into 
hell,  and  condemned  to  be  chained  to  a 
wheel,  which  continually  whirled  round. 
*.  Syliphus  thefon  of  .Eolus,  was  doomed 
in  hell  to  roll  a hnge  round  Hone  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a mountain, 
whence  it  immediately  defeended.  This 
pumlhmenl  was  allotted  him.  becaufe  he 
revealed  the  fecrets  of  the  gods  and  dif- 
coverrd  to  Afopus  the  place  where  Jupiter 
Jiud  concealed  his  daughter  .Egina. 

Inferior  Deities. 

In  the  Heathen  Mythology,  there  are 
many  other  deities  or  gods  of  inferior 
note,  fiyled  Uii  Minaret ; and  as  thefe 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
| loots,  it  is  neceflory  to  make  brief  men- 
tion «:T  them. 

The  Muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnomofyne,  goddds  of  memory,  were  the 
reputed  goddeffea  of  the  feverul  arts  and 
fciences,  and  prefided  over  the  fends  and 
folemnities  of  the  gods.  They  were  the 
companions  of  Apollo,  and  inhabited  with 
him  chiefly  on  the  hills  of  Parnalliis,  He- 
licon, and  Pindus.  The  1 lippocrene,  and 
oilier  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Parnafliis, 
were  fucred  to  them ; us  were  alfo  the 
palm-tree  and  the  laurel.  They  are  re- 
prel'ented  young  and  very  haiidlome,  and 
are  nine  ir.  number. 

1.  Clio  ij  (aid  to  he  the  chief  mufe. 
She  derives  her  name  from  glory  and  re- 
nown. She  prefided  over  hiltorv,  and  is 
laid  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  the  lute. 

2.  Calliope,  fo  culled  from  the  fwoet- 
nefs  of  her  voice.  She  prefided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poely. 

J.  Erato,  or,  the  Lovely.  She  prefided 
over  lyric  poetry. 

4.  Thalia,  from  the  gaiety  and  plcn- 
fantrv  of  herfongs,  called  the  Flourifli- 
ing  Maid.  She  invented  comedy  and 
geometry. 

5 . Melpomene  was  the  mufe  of  that  age. 
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She  prefided  over  tragedy,  and  melancholy 
fubjeebs. 

6.  Terpfichore,  or,  the  Jovial.  She  pre- 
fided over  mulic  and  dancing. 

7.  Euterpe,  fo  railed  becaufe  (lie  im- 
parts jov.  She  invented  the  flute,  and 
prefided  over  mulic  : (he  is  alfo  laid  to  lie 
the  patronefs  of  logic. 

8.  Polyhymnia,  fo  culled  from  multipli- 
city of  fongs.  She  is  laid  to  excel  in  me- 
mory, and  prefideover  hi  (lory. 

9.  Urania,  or,  the  Ccleliiol  Mufe.  She 
prefided  over  divine  poefy,  and  is  faul  to 
he  the  inventrefs  of  aflronomy. 

The  Mufes  arc  diftingiiilhed  by  malks, 
lyres,  garlands,  globes,  and  other  emblems, 
expretlive  of  their  dilferent  offices  or  uc- 
complilhmeuts. 

Pegasus,  the  famous  horfe  of  ancicst 
fable,  was  an  attendant  on  Apollo  and  die 
Mufes;  he  inhabited  the  hills  of  Parnaflus, 

I lelicon,  and  other  mountains.  1 1c  is  find, 
to  bo  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Medufa, 
killed  by  Perfcns,  and  is  reprelieotrd  by 
the  poets  with  wings  to  his  fides,  expref- 
five  of  the  flights  and  elevation  of  the  mind 
in  poetry.  When  Perfeus  cut  otf  the  head 
of  Medufa,  the  horfe  l’egafus  flruck  the 
ground  with  his  foot ; upon  which,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  a fountain  arol'e  named 
1 lippocrene.  This  fountain  v.as  facred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Mules. 

The  G races,  called  alfo  Charities, 
were  three  fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurynome.or  Venus.  The  firll  was  named 
Aglaia  from  her  cheerfulnefs;  the  fecond 
Thalia  from  her  perpetual  verdure;  and 
the  third  Kupbrofync,  (rom  delight.  They 
were  companions  of  the  Mufes  and  Mer- 
cury, nnd  attendants  on  Venus.  They 
arc  reprefen  ted  with  pleafing  countenances 
and  naked,  to  denote  that  our  actions  lliould 
be  free  and  candid,  not  covered  over  with 
dillimulution  or  deceit.  A chain  hinds 
their  arms  together,  to  exprefs  that  ibe 
link  of  love  and  harmony  lliould  be  united 
and  unbroken. 

'I’ll  K M IS,  A ST  RE  A,  Btld  Xr.MESI! 
were  three  goddefles;  the  firll  of  law  ami 
peace ; the  fecond  of  juftice ; and  the  third, 
a rewarder  of  virtue,  and  punilher  of 
vice. 

/Eolus,  gud  of  the  winds,  and  fon  of 
Jupiter  and  Accfia. 

Mojius,  fon  of  Nox  and  Sotunus,  and 
god  of  banter  or  jolting. 

Pax,  fon  of  Mercury  nnd  Penelope, 
was  the  god  of  the  woods  and  fliepherds. 
He  is  reprefented  half  man  and  half  gout. 

with 
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with  a large  pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  a 
crook  in  one  hand,  a pipe,  coinpofed  of 
reeds,  in  the  other.  The  Arcadian*  much 
admired  bis  munr,  and  paid  hun  divine 
honours.  The  Romans  alfo  built  a temple 
to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  and 
las  feafts  were  called  Ltipercalia.  Ssylvanua 
and  Faunus  were  alfo  gods  of  the  forefts, 
from  whom  weredefeended  the  oilier  rural 
deities,  as  Satyrs, by  Ivans,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
or  Dryudes,  who  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  woods. 

Pales  is  the  goddefs  of  the  fhepherds 
and  palhire,  nnd  by  fomc  is  railed  -Magna 
Mater  and  Vella.  They  offered  to  her 
milk  and  wafers  of  millet  for  a good  growth 
ol  palture.  Her  feafts,  Paliiiu,  were  cele- 

brated about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of 
tlie  kalends  of  May,  on  which  day  Ro- 
mulus founded  the  city  of  Home. 

Flora,  goddefs  of  the  fpring  and 
flower*,  and  wile  of  Zephyrus.  She  is 
reprefented  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
mar  her  is  a balket  of  Dowers.  Feroma 
is  alfo  counted  the  goddefs  of  groves  and 
orchards. 

Pom  on  a was  goddefs  of  the  gardens, 
and  all  fruit-trees  and  plants.  She  was 
beloved  of  Vertumnns.  as  Ovid  relates. 

Priahus,  fon  of  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
an  obfeene  deity.  He  alfo  prcfided  over 
gardens. 

Terminus  was  a deity  who  prcfided 
over  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were 
held  fo  fac red,  that  whoever  removed  a 
land-mark,  or  ploughed  them  up,  was 
fabjett  to  death.  On  the  laft  day  of  the 
year,  the  Romans  offered  facritice  to  the 
god  Terminus ; and  thefe  fellivuls  were 
called  Terminnlia. 

Cl-piD,  god  of  love,  fon  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  represented  blind,  with  a bow  in 
F.ia  hand,  and  a quiver  of  arrows  on  his 
Ihouldcrs,  with  which  he  wounds  the 
hearts  of  lovers. 

HniF.sr.rs,  or  Hymen,  fon  of  Apollo 
ami  Urania,  or,  as  fame  fay,  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus.  lie  is  the  god  of  marriage  ; 
and  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  holding  a torch  in  his  hand, 
with  a crown  of  roles,  orfvvect  marjorum, 
on  his  head. 

Tlio  Penates  and  Lakes  were  alfo 
deemed  gods;  the  Drll  prelkled  over  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  the  latter  over 
houfes  and  particular  families.  The  Lues 
nlfo  prefided  ever  the  highways  ; nnd  thev 
Were  wont  to  facrificc  to  thefe  hnuftiotd 
gods,  frunkiticenle,  wine,  bread,  corn,  and 
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a cock  ; and,  according  to  fomc  writers,  a 
lamb  and  a hog. 

The  Genu  alfo  worefpirits,  or  denies, 
that  prefided  over  all  perform  ami  places. 
And  indeed  fo  great  were  the  number  of 
thefe  interior  gods,  that  the  ancient  my- 
thology furnilhed  almoft  as  many  deities 
ns  there  arc  things  111  nature;  lor  there 
was  no  part  of  the  body,  or  action  of  life, 
but  hml  a peculiar  divinity,  by  whom  it 
was  laid  to  be  immediately  direcied  or 
protected. 

.List  r la  Pius,  fon  of  Apollo  ami  the 
nymph  Coronis,  was  the  god  of  phy  lie:  he 
was  flam  by  Jupiter  with  a thunderbolt 
forged  by  the  Cyclops,  on  the  complaint 
of  Pluto  for  railing  the  dead,  or  rather  re- 
covering men,  by  his  (kill  in  medicine, 
from  their  licknefs.  lie  was  vvorthipped 
under  the  figure  of  a ferpeut ; and  loiue- 
tiuies  he  is  reprefented  leafed  on  a throne 
of  goldaud  ivory,  with  a long  beard,  hold- 
ing a rod  environed  with  a terpent,  and  a 
dog  at  his  feet. 

The  Cyclops,  four  in  number,  were 
fans  of  Neptune  and  Araphitrite.  They 
w ere  fervants  to  Vulcan,  and  had  only  one 
eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads: they  were  llain  by  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge for  forging  the  thunderbolts  with 
which  Jupiter  killed  .Tfculupios,  as  is  be- 
fore related.  They  mlmhiteif  the  itlundof 
Sicily;  and,  on  uccount  of  their  great 
firength,  were  deemed  giants  by  the  poets. 

Silencs  was  the  lolier-father  ot  Bac- 
chus. He  is  accounted  the  god  of  abfrndp 
mylleries  and  knowledge,  lie  is  repre- 
fented as  n fat, old,  drunken  tclhivv,  ruling 
on  an  uls. 

.’Egyptian  Deities. 

Osinus,  Apis,  Miul  Scrap;*,  are  dif- 
ferent names  of  one  and  the  fame  dcitv, 
fon  of  Jupiter  by  Niobe,  and  hulhaud  to 
In,  daughter  of  Inarhus  uml  ilnienu.  Ju- 
piter became  palhonutelv  in  love  with  In; 
and  in  order  to  purfue  his  unlaw  ful  puilinn, 
changed  herinto  11  cow,  Jo,  to  avoid  the 
relentment  of  Juno,  fled  into  Egypt;  ami 
Olirus,  after  he  bad  reigneil  many  years 
over  the  A rgives  in  lVloponnelus,  left  hie 
kingdom  to  his  brother  .Egialus,  and 
failed  into  l'.gypt  to  leek  new  dominions. 
He  there  married  In,  who  wasallo  named 
llis;  and,  obtaining  the  government,  they 
taught  the  Egyptian*  hulbandry,  alto 
every  other  ulelul  art  and  fciencc.  and 
governed  with  great  wddora  and  equity. 

Ufa  is,  having  conferred  the  created 
bellfliu  • 
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brfKlits  mi  hjs  own  ftibjcci?,  committed 
the  regency  of  In  a kingdom  to  lfis;  and, 
with  a large  body  of  forces,  frt  out  m 
order  to  nvilixc  the  nil  of  man  kind. 
This  be  performed  more  by  the  power  of 
perfnuJioH,  and  the  (nothing  art?  of  iiiuJic 
Jtnd  poetry,  than  by  the  terror  of  hi*  ui  nut. 
Jlr  marched  iirli  into  .Ethiopia,  thence 
to  Arabia  ami  India;  and,  returning  to 
KfVfit,  was  tlnin  bv  bis  brother  iypiion, 
and  buried  at  Memphis,  tbe  chief  city  of 
Kpyi't. 

bis  afterwards  vun<]tiifh<d  Typhnn, 
reigned  happily  in  Egypt  to  her  death, 
ami  was  alia  buried  at  Memphis. 

Orvh,  fan  of  Uliris  and  I lis,  fuccmlcd 
to  the  government.  *l’he  Egyptians 
deemed  him  the  protector  of  the  river 
Nd«\  the  averter  of  e\  il-,  governor  of  the 
world,  and  the  author  of  plenty. 

Theft  (faith's  of  the  Egyptian*  were 
held  in  the  great  t ft  vein  ration.  Temples 
wit**  cFeclrd,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
Osiris  under  the  figure  or  an  ♦»'; ; mid  the 
priettclfes  of  bis  fucrificcd  to  that  godd  Is 
utnUr  diliereQt  thapts,  according  to  the 
ptirpnfrs  for  which  they  were  int*Tid<  d. 
And,  n>  table  is  laid  to  t ike  its  origin 
from  the  Kg\  plums,  it  will  appear.  from 
th«*ir  hiterrourfc  with  the  Jews  long  rt> 
ftifant  in  Egypt,  that  a mixture  ut  true 
religion  and  error  iitcrcufcd  Unit  lalfe  uor- 
llup,  which  firft  prevailed  in  tiuit  country, 
and  afterwards  fpmtd  into  Kotin  , and  the 
more  diliant  parts  of  the  world.  ThHe 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  \\«  re  wnrlhtp|M*d 
under  various  uum*?  and  charurrers,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion  (4  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  fume  oilier  incident. 
Thus,  according  to  I Icroilotns,  Oiiris  and 
llurdius  arc  the  fame;  according  to  Dio- 
dorus the  hiUorian.  Oliris  is  Sol,  Jupiter, 
h‘r.  and  Pint  arch  lays,  Oliris,  Scrupis,  ;uid 
Apis  of  the  Egyptian?,  are  Pluto,  ( )cea- 
nos.  iSrc.  in  the  itoiuau  mythology. 

Ihs  is  laid  to  le*  the  fame  w ith  theRo- 
mait  (.  vbefe,  Ores,  Minerva,  Lima,  &c. 
and  was  called  the  mother  of  the  god». 
Orus  alfo  vv as  thefymhoiof  light, ami  was 
figured  as  n winged  boy.  He  was  named 
the  Ihn tie?  of  tliv  Greeks,  and  the  A polio 
and  Cupid  of  the  Unmans. 

llnth  in  Egypt  and  Home,  each  deity 
had  hi  - peculiar  temple,  when*  tin*  molt 
iofeiMii  lurrilices  were  innd<  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  pi>\ idling  notion  ot  their 
powur  and  ttilHietii'c.  Tin*  worlhip  of 
tlielf*  gmU  fo  far  prevailed  among  the 
Roman*, that  the-}  ercAotito  their  iioucur 
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a public  edifice  named  the  Pantheon,  in 
w Inch,  us  u g«  iuT.il  n pnlitnrv , w ere  plated 
the  butties  of  their  J’cvcral  deities,  with 
their  rcfpcriivt*  fyinbols:  Jupiter  was  dif- 
tinguiihed  bv  a thunderbolt:  Juno  bv  a 
crown  ; Mars  by  a helmet;  Apollo, or  the 
Sun,  by  its  licams;  Diana,  or  the  .Mom, 
by  a ere '.cent ; Ceres  by  a cornucopia,  or 
hum  ul  plenty,  or  uu  car  of  corn;  Cupid 
by  a bundle  of  arrows;  Mercury  by  wings 
mi  his  feet,  and  a caducous,  or  wand,  m 
his  hand  ; B.tcchus  by  the  ivy  ; Venus  bv 
the  beauty  of  her  pciinn  ; and  the  reft  had 
the  like  ditiinginthiug  characters  placed 
above  their  ftatucs,  or  in  tiieir  lmiul?,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinion  of  the 
people,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  artift. 

Of  On  \€i.cs. 

The  Ou.ici.ks  of  the  ancients  were 
deemed  the  predictions,  imftorious  decla- 
ration-, of  ine  will  ol  the  gods  : it  uiav, 
with  a hind  of  certainty,  be  admitted, 
that  the  uutnrid  brut  of  the  min  i of  mail 
to  f arch  into  futurity  gave  rife  to  this  in- 
liilutinii. 

1 n whatever  caufc,  however,  the  origin 
may  he  ale ri bed,  the  iiili itution  of  oracles 
became  general,  among  the  idolatrous 
nations,  and  in  created  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  Not  tn  mention  other 
nations,  the  oracles  of  the  Egyptians  and 
(•reeks  were  numerous,  cfpecudly  of  the 
hitter  people,  at  leal!  we  have  a more  full 
account  of  them.  The  crude  ot  Dodona, 
a city  of  Epirus  in  Greece,  was  fucrcd  to 
Jupiter ; the  made  of  Jupiter  Hammond 
was  alfo  of  autient  date,  and  famous  in 
I.\  hia ; the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Heliopolis 
was  of  great  note;  the  oracle  alfo  of 
Apollo  ut  Delphi,  if  not  the  molt  ancient, 
was  the  molt  celebrated  of  ;dl  Greece,  in- 
f<«mtcli  that  it  was  called  the  oracle  of 
the  w hole  earth.  And,  indeed,  foetiublilhcd 
was  the  credit  of  thefe  oracular  i lee  la  ra- 
tions, that  tlie  enacting  laws,  the  reforma- 
tion of  government,  alfo  peace  or  war, 
were  not  under takeii  by  Oates  or  princes, 
hut  even  in  the  more  common  concerns  of 
liO-,  iio  material  Uilinefs  was  entered  upon 
without llie  function of  th«*  oracle.  Each 
m ade  hail  its  prieft  or  prieftefs,  who  ileli- 
veretl  out  tbeuufwers  of  the  gods.  Thefe 
a Miners,  for  the  molt  part,  were  in  verfe, 
and  couched  under  tin  h myfterious  terms, 
that  they  admitted  ofa  double  interpreta- 
tion; mini mich,  that  wheiJitT  tin?  predic- 
tion was  complet'  d,  or  the  expectation  of 
the  fupplic.uit  dihippointcd,  the  oracle  was 
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dear  from  blame.  The  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi*,  being  in  the  greeted  reputa- 
tion. was  rrforteii  to  from  all  pans.  The 
prictiifs  of  Apollo  was  named  I’ytbia,  front 
tile  ferpenl  I’  tlioti,  killed  by  that  god, as 
is  before  mentioned.  The  offerings  to  the 
gmb  on  thefe  applications  were  liberal, 
according  to  the  ability,  or  the  importance 
of  the  anfwer  required  by  the  tupplicant : 
and,  it  is  faid,  the  temple  and  city  of 
IWphos  ef|ieeiullv,  was,  by  thefe  means, 
<!lfd  with  inline nfe  treafure. 

'('lie  jirme rpal  oracle  of  the  Egyptians 
was  at  Memphis,  a royal  city  of  Egypt, 
where  they  erected  an  altar,  and  worfliip- 
peil  their  gist  Apis,  under  the  figure  of  an 
<ir.  His  wife  Ins  had  alfo  worlhip,  ami 
her  priefis  were  called  lliati. 

The  Svbillime  Oracles  were  cer- 
tain women,  whom  the  ancients  believed 
to  be  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
They  are  faid  to  lie  ten  in  number,  and 
*<  re  famous  i all  lands.  ‘I  hey  had  no 
fixed  refidenci",  lint  travelled  into  different 
countries,  and  di  livered  their  predictions 
in  vcrle  in  tlic  Greek  tongue.  One  of 
thefe  Sybils,  named  1 b \ time,  or  Cumtca, 
from  Cuina,  a city  in  the  Ionian  lea,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  cunie  into  Italy,  and 
was  held  in  the  higheft  elteem  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, who  confulted  the  oracle  ot  the  Sy- 
bil on  nil  ocralwms  that  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  republic. 

Augury,  or  tlie  art  of  ilivination  by 
birds,  the  meteor*  of  the  Ileus  i ns,  or  the 
entrails  of  benfta,  was  held  in  the  highett 
veneration  by  the  iikilntrous  nutiinis.  'I  he 
(icople  of  Ciod,  the  Jews,  were  not  free 
from  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Moles  ; and 
we  read  alfo  in  holy  writ,  that  Saul,  being 
vexed  in  fprrit,  applied  to  the  feers,  or 
pi-rfous  (killed  in  tile  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity. But  nnttn  go  lb  fur  back.  I tumulus 
and  Remus  confulted  the  Auguries  before 
they  built  Home;  anil  till*  Inundation  of 
that  city  w as  dclennineil  by  the  (light"  of 
birds.  Nm.ia  cftahliflied  a Cidlegc  of  Au- 
gurs, and  confirmed  his  regulation  of  the 
Roman  flate  by  tUeirf  mclion.  It  appears 
alfo.  in  the  hiliorv  of  that  people,  that 
an  iralinnal  concern  was  entered  upon, 
without  firftconfidling  the  Auguries:  and 
according  to  the  propitious  or  had  otnen, 
they  made  peace  or  war,  and  appointed 
nmgiffrates.  Indeed  the  Augurs,  andtlteir 
dn  I a rat  inns,  were  held  in  fo  high  regard 
bv  the  Unmans,  that  whoever  coulemued 
them  was  accounted  impious  and  pio- 
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phane.  To  conclude,  divination,  or  the 
Ipirn  of  prediction,  made  a conlidcrahlo 
purt  of  the  l’ugun  theology,  efpeciully 
among  the  Homans,  thole  lords  of  the 
world,  who  fell  into  the  general  delation, 
and  adopted  ulmoft  all  the  gods  of  every 
people  they  fubdued. 

Conclusion-.  Oj'jahulout  Hijlory. 

Notw  ithrtiuiding  the  origin  of  fable  teems 
uncertain,  and  to  be  loti  in  antii|uity,  it 
may  belaid  to  take  its  rife  from  truth,  or 
facrcd  hiliory.  And  i* 'he  foregoing  re- 
lation of  the  Heathen  deities,  it  is  evident, 
many  particulars  rorrefpond  with  thiTul- 
tory  of  the  molt  early  tronfudious,  as 
they  are  recorded  by  Moles  in  holy  writ. 
The  golden  age  of  Saturn,  the  wars  of 
the  (.nants,  the  deluge  of  Ifeuraiion,  and 
the  repeopling  of  the  earth,  declare  tlieir 
origin  from  divine  truth,  as  received  and 
delivered  down  by  the  patriarchs. 

Oil  the  rnntiilion  of  tongues  at  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  the  difprrlion  of 
mankind,  the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs 
became  fnbjert  to  variation  ; and,  as  is  ob- 
frrvcd  by  the  learned  Hulliu,  the  change 
of  habitation,  und  diverfity  of  language, 
opened  the  door  of  error,  and  introduced 
an  alteration  in  worlhip,  agreeable  to  the 
foil,  or  rather  according  to  the  htimonr,  or 
fotne  accidental  event  of  the  rcfpeCtiv* 
colonies. 

However  ronfufed  and  erroneous  the 
general  worlhip  of  Hum  become,  it  is  e\  i- 
di  nt,  from  every  rircuinllauce,  that, inthe 
tirli  Iiuges  of  the  world,  mankind  knew  hut 
one  Deity,  the  Supreme  Goii,  and  Cre- 
ator of  theuniverfej  but,  afterwards,  when 
men  a ham  loued  themfelvrs  to  vice,  and, 
as  is  laid  in  Scripture,  “ went  a whoring 
“ after  their  own  inventions, ''and  departed 
from  the  purity  of  their  forefathers,  their 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  lire. imp  weakened, 
and  inltrad  of  the  worlhip  of  the  only 
Tuvk  Goii,  they  fubliitnted other  deities, 
or  objects  of  worlhip,  more- agreeable  to 
the  comprehenliou  of  their  own  depraved 
nature.  T hus,  by  a mix  tureof  truth  and 
fable,  one  deity  became  productive  of 
another,  till  ut  l ift  the  inventive  fancy 
gradually  gave  life  to  every  vifihle object, 
lioth  in  tbe  heavens,  and  on  earth.  T hus, 
**  having  changed  the  ghiry  of  the  uncor- 
“ mplible  God,  into  an  iimige  made  like 
“ corruptible  man,  and  to  hit  ils,  and  four- 
“ (noted  brads,  and  creeping  tilings,  and 
“ ferving  tin-  creature  more  than  the  Cre- 
“ iltur/Tlot  only  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  mid 
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other  talfe  deities,  but  flars,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  animats,  reptiles,  and  plants, 
received  divine  adoration.  At  length, 
great  men  and  heroes,  who  excelled  m any 
ui'  tiil  Icicnce,  or  became  famous  by  cou- 
queltg,  or  a lurerior  conduct  of  life,  by  an 
ealy  tranlillon  from  admiration  to  a luper- 
ftitlous  icTpcct,  were  deemed  more  than 
human,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to 
them  atlo  under  dilierrnt  names,  in  dif- 
ferent countries ; or,  probably,  prompted 
by  ambition,  ihey  alfumed  to  tbemfelves 
the  homage  and  adoration  that  was  due 
only  to  the  Divine  Creator,  the  A u- 
MloitTV  Lord,  and  Governor  of  the 
world.  This  aceounts  for  that  multitude 
of  deities,  both  ill  heaven  and  on  earth, 
which  makes  themarvel  lous  part  of  antient 
iiction,  and  became  the  object  of  Pagan 
divinity, when  the  earth  was  overwhelmed 
with  darknefs,  and,  as  is  exprefled  in  holy 
writ,  “ the  hearts  ut  men  went  after  their 
“ idols." 

The  fertile  imagination  of  the  poets, 
who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  and  exprelled  the,  common  actions 
til  life  in  figurative  characters,  joined  to 
tlir  extravagance  of  prielis  and  orators  in 
their  panegyrics  on  the  living  and  the 
dead,  greatly  forwarded  the  work  of  table: 
and  in  tune,  learning  lieing  obliterated, 
their  writings  were  looker!  upon  ax  regifters 
of  facts.  Thus  the  world  grown  old  in 
error,  by  the  folly  and  credulity  of  man- 
kind fiction  ghtadmiflinn  into  hiliory.  and 
became  at  lalt  a necellary  part  in  coin- 
pofing  the  annals  of  the  early  ages  of  t!ie 
world. 

Tor  this  eaufe,  an  acquaintance  with 
fabulous  hiliory,  as  is  before  obferved,  is 
become  a neeejliiry  part  of  |sdite learning 
in  tlie  education  of  youth  and  for  the  due 
imderffanding  the  Greek  c.nd  Roman  au- 
thors; allhthepninlmgs,  Itatues  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Uy  this  know- 
ledge, the  tender  tuind  wilt  moreover  he 
iuipired  with  an  early  abhorrence  of  the 
mount  ceremonies  and  impious  tenets  of 
the  Heathen  mythology  ;and,  at  the  fume 
time,  he  imprelied  with  the  deeped  fenle 
and  veneration  for  the  Chriliian  religion, 
the  light  of  the  Gofpel  in  Christ  Jkscs, 
will),  ill  the  fulncfs  of  time,  through  the 
tenner  mercies  of  God,  difpelled  thofe 
cl  aids  ol  ilarkuels,  ignorance,  and  fully, 
which  had  long  debated  human  nature, 
and  fnreud  over  the  fare  of  the  earth  tlie 
greatell  and  molt  ablcrd  luperllitions,  as 
is  otlorc  related,  aud  will  fat  thfr  appear 


from  many  incidents  in  the  hiliones  at 
Greece  and  Home. 

§ ‘237.  Concerning  tin-  Ncgleft  of  Oratori- 
cal ti  urnbt  rs.—ObJ’trvat  Hint  upon  Dr. 
Tillotsox’s  Sl/le. — The  Carr  of  Ik 
ancient  Orators  n ttk  rcfpctl  to  Atonr/vw 
Cumpojihon,  fated  and  recommended. 
In  a Letter.  ' 

Tlie  paflage  you  quote  is  entirely  in  my 
fentiments.  1 agree  with  that  celehratnl 
author  andyourlelt,  that  our  oratory  is  by 
no  niruns  in  a Hate  of  perfection  ; and, 
though  it  lias  much  iirenglh  and  foliditv, 
that  it  may  yet  be  rendered  far  more  polilii- 
ed  and  affecting.  'The  grow  th,  indeed,  of 
eloquence,  even  in  thofe  countries  where  tlie 
tlnurillied  mod,  hits  ever  been  exceedingly 
How.  Athens  had  been  in  polltlliou  of  all 
theollier polite  improvements,  long  before 
her  pretentions  to  the  [o-rfualive  arts  were  in 
any  degree  contiderable ; as  the  earl  let!  ora- 
turol'iioteamongthellnnia.sdiduntappiar 
lboner  than  about  a century  before  Tally. 

That  great  mailer  of  peiiualinn,  taking 
notice  of  this  remarkable  rimimfiaure, 
atligns  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fupenor 
difficulty  of  his  favourite  art.  Puliibly 
there  may  be  liime  truth  in  the  obfervation : 
but  whatever  the  eaufe  be,  the  fad,  1 be- 
lieve, is  undeniable.  Accordingly  eloquence 
has  by  no  means  made  equal  advances,  m 
our  own  country,  with  her  litter  arts ; and 
though  we  have  feen  fome  excellent  peels, 
and  a few  good  painters,  rile  up  ainnngll 
us,  yet  1 know  not  whether  our  nation 
can  litpply  us  with  a (ingle  orator  of  de- 
fended eminence.  One  cannot  but  be 
liirprifed  at  this,  when  it  is  cpufiilemt, 
that  we  have  a profetlion  let  apart  for  the 
pitrpnfesof  pertiiation, and  which  not  only 
atlords  the  moli  animating  anil  interefling 
topics  of  rhetoric,  but  w herein  a talent  ot 
this  kind  would  prove  the  hkeheff,  per- 
haps, of  any  other,  to  obtaiu  thofe  ambi- 
tious prizes  which  were  thought  to  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  the  luccefslul  progrefs 
of  ancient  eloquence. 

Among  the  principal  defects  of  our 
Knglilh  orators,  their  general  difregard  of 
harmony  lias,  1 think,  been  the  lealt  oh- 
ferved.  It  would  lie  injufticc  indeed  to 
deny  that  wc  have  lomc  performances  of 
this  kind  amongli  ns  tolerably  uiuliral : but 
it  muff  be  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time, 
tiiul  it  is  more  tlie  elled  of  accident  tliuu 
defign,  and  rather  a proof  of  the  power 
of  our  language,  than  of  the  art  of  our 
orators. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Tillntfon,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned us  having  curried  this  fpccies  of 
eloquence  to  itshigheff  pcrleciion,  teems 
to  have  hud  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical 
numbers : und  may  I venture  to  udd, 
v ithutit  harurding  the  imputation  of  an 
alecled  fuigulnritv,  that  i think  no  man 
h.td  ever  lets  pretentions  to  genuine  ora- 
tory than  this  celebrated  preacher?  If  anv 
thing  could  rude  the  llamc  o!  eloquence  tu 
the  bread  of  tin  orator,  there  is  no  occalion 
upon  which  one  Ihtudd  imagine  it  would 
hr  more  likely  to  break  out,  (hail  in  cele- 
brating departed  merit ; yet  the  two  lcr- 
rnons  which  he* preached  oil  the  death  of 
.Mr.  Gouge  and  Dr.W  hichcolc,  are  as  cold 
and  languid  perforniunres  as  were  ever, 
j.ei  hapx  (' reduced  upon  fuchan  animating 
tubjrd.  One  cannot  indeed  but  regret, 
that  lie,  who  abounds  with  Inch  noble  and 
generous  lentiinents,  lliould  want  the  art 
«t  letting  them  off  with  all  the  advantage 
they  deferve  ; that  the  (uhlime  in  murals 
llionld  not  be  attended  with  a fui table  ele- 
vation of  language.  The  truth  however 
is,  his  words  are  frequently  lll-cltofen,  lUid 
almoll  always  ill-placed:  his  periods  are 
both  tedious  and  unburrm.nious  ; as  his 
metaphors  are  generally  mean,  anil  often 
ridiculous.  1 1 were  ealy  to  [induce  ritim- 
berlefa  inlianres  in  fupport  of  this  alicr- 
tion.  'I  Inis,  i n his  fermoii  preached  before 
queen  Anne,  when  the  was  prinrefs  of 
Denmark,  he  talks  of  (’queering  u parable, 
thrufiing  religion  by.  driving  a ftrirct  bar- 
gain with  God,  (harking  (hilts.  &c;  and, 
(peaking  of  tlie  day  of  judgment,  he  de- 
fenbes  the  world  as  cracking  uboutourears. 
I cannot  however  but  acknowledge,  in  jnf- 
(ieelo  the  oratorical  character  ol  this  mutt 
valuable  prelate,  that  there  is  a noble  lim- 
plicitv,  iri  (blue  lew  of  bis  lernions ; as  his 
excellent  difeourfe  on  fincerity  deferve*  to 
be  mentioned  with  particular  applaufe. 

Hut  to  (how  his  deficiency  in  the  article 
I :im conlidcring  at  prefent,  tlie  following 
iinciure  will  be  fufiicient,  among  many 
Olliers  that  might  lie  ciud  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  “ One  might  he  apt,"  lays  he, 
“ to  think,  at  lirft  view,  that  this  parable 
“ was  over-done,  and  wanted  foincthing 
° of  a due  decorum;  it  being  hardly  cre- 
“ dible.  that  a man,  after  he  lied  been  lb 
“ mercifully  and  generoully  dealt  withal, 
“ as  upon  his  humble  requelt  to  have  lb 
“ huge  a debt  fo  Irecly  forgiven,  lliould, 
“ w hi  Iff  the  memory  of  fo  much  mercy 
“ was  frelh  upon  him.  even  in  trie  very 
“ nextmoment  handle  his  fellow-fervant. 
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“ who  hud  made  the  fame  humhlc  requeft 
“ to  him  which  he  hud  done  to  his  lord, 
“ wilh  fo  mtirh  roughnels  and  crueltv, 
“ for  fo  inconliderable  a him." 

This  whole  period  (not  lu  mention  other 
objections  which  might  julily  Ire  raitid 
ngamli  ili  is  tntiiiufic.il  tlirouglioiit ; but  the 
concluding  members,  w Inch  imp  lit  to  have 
been  particularly  Mowing,  are  molt  imlcr- 
nhlv  loole  and  disjointed,  ll  the  delicacy 
of  Tullv’s  ear  was  lo  exquifitelv  refuneb 
as  not  always  to  he  fat i- It. si  even  w hen  he 
read  Demolthenes;  how  would  it  have 
been  offended  at  the  ballhnets  and  du’.n- 
nuncc  of  fo  tinhununnioiis  a lenience ! 

N olhing,  pei  Imp  s th rows  our  eloquence 
at  a greater  diliunce  from  that  ot  the  au- 
cicnte,  than  this  Gothic  arrangement;  as 
thofe  wonderful  effects,  which  fame  times 
uttended  their  elocution,  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, chieffv  owing  to  their  Ik  ill  in 
mufical  conrords.  It  was  by  the  charm  of 
numbers,  united  with  the  llrength  of  rra- 
Ibn,  that  Yuliy  confounded  the  audacious 
Catalina,  and  filcnced  the  eloquent  llor- 
tentios.  It  was  this  that  deprived  Curio 
of  all  power  of  recoile.'rion,  when  he  rote 
iqi  to  oppofe 'that  great  inulirr  of enc hunt- 
ing rhetoric:  it  was  this, in  a vvoiil,nu<dc 
even  Ca'lar  himfelf  tremble;  nay,  what  is 
\ et  more  extraordinary,  made  ('afar  alter 
iiis  determined  purpofe,  and  acquit  the 
man  he  had  refolved  ;o  condemn. 

You  will  not  fulpefl  that  1 alliibutetoo 
much  lo  the  power  of  numerous  compe- 
tition, when  you  recollect  the  inlianre 
which  Tull  v produces  of  its  wonderful  ef- 
fert . lie  informs,  you  may  remember, 
in  one  of  his  rhetorical  treatifes,  that  lie 
was  himfelf  u witnefs  of  its  influence,  ns 
Carbo  was  once  liaranguing  to  the  people. 
When  that  orator  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing lenience.  Pal  ns  dictum  Jnpimc,  feme- 
ritar  Jihi  liinprobaijt , it  was  uflnnilhing, 
fays  lie,  to  obferve  the. general  applnule 
which  followed  that  harmonious  dole. 
A j Modern  ear,  perhaps,  would  not  he 
much  articled  upon  this  occalion : and,  in- 
deed, it  is  more  than  probable,  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  pronouncing  that 
period  with  its  genuine  cmphalis  und  ra- 
dei.ee.  We  are  certain,  how  ever,  that  I he 
niulie  of  it  confided  in  ‘he  dirliorte  with 
which  it  is  terminated  : for  Cicero  him- 
felf  allures  us,  that  if  the  final  meufoie 
had  been  changed,  and  tlie  words  placed 
in  a different  order,  their  whole  ellect 
would  have  been  uhfuhitcly  deliroyed. 

'1  his  art  w as  lirll  inti udueed  among  lie- 
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Greeks  by  Thrnfvinarhuj*,  though  fotnc  of 
thcaclmircrs  of  If»*:nit«^  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  that  orator.  It  doe*  not  appear 
to  liavc  iK'i'it  ohferved  by  the  Romans  till 
near  the  time  of  Tolly,  anil  even  then  it 
was  by  no  means  univcrlally  received. 
The  ancient  and  h is  nmneroub  manner  of 
cnmpnlitioii  had  li ill  many  admirers,  who 
we!  e luc  h cut  hoiial'ts  to  antiquity  as  to  adopt 
her  very  defects.  A dilpolitnmof  the  (kmc 
kind  may.  perhaps,  prevent  its  being  re- 
ceived with  us;  and  while  the  arelihilliop 
Until  maintain  his  authority  as  an  orator,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  great  ad- 
vancement will  Le  nude  in  this  Ipcrie*  of 
eloquence.  That  li  length  of  iimierltand- 
ing  like  wife,  and  lolidity  of  reafon,  which 
is  fo  eminently  our  national  characteriliic, 
may  add  fomewhut  to  the  diilicully  of  re- 
conciling us  to  a liiidy  of  this  kind  ; as  at 
fiil't  glance  it  may  fitiu  to  lead  an  orator 
from  his  grand  and  principal  aim,  and 
tempt  him  to  make  a facrilicc  of  fenfe  to 
found.  It  mult  Ik* acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  in  the  times  which  Succeeded  the  dif- 
fohition  of  the  Roman  repnblic,  this  art 
was  lb  perverted  from  its  true  end,  us  to 
become  the  f ingle  ft  tidy  of  their  enervated 
orators.  Pliny  the  younger  often  complains 
of  this  contemptible  all'cclut ion;  and  the 
polite  author  of  tliat  elegant  dialogue, 
which,  with  very  little  probability,  is  at- 
tributed cither  to  Tacitus  or  i^uinciilian, 
allures  us  it  was  the  ridiculous  boaft  ofrer- 
tain  orators,  in  the  time  of  the  derlenlion 
of  genuine  eloquence,  that  their  harangues 
writ  capable  of  being  li  t to  niulir,  and 
fung  upon  the  fiage.  Rut  it  mu  ft  be  re- 
membered. that  the  tiueend  of  this  art  1 
am  nroiuiii*  tiding,  is  to  aid,  not  to  liiper- 
fetle  reafon:  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
neeelhirilyeth  initiate,  tliat  it  not  only  adds 
grace  but  ftrcugtb  to  the  powers  of  per- 
fualion.  For  this  purpofc  *J*nl1y  and 
Qiiiudilian.  thole  great  niufters  of  nume- 
rous rompolition,  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
fixed  and  invariable  rule,  that  it  mult  never 
appeal  the  effort  of  labour  in  the  orator  ; 
that  the  tuneful  How  of  his  periods  lmift 
always  fee  in  the  rafual  rcfull  of  their  dif- 
polition;  and  that  it  is  thehigheft  oili  ncc 
tigainft  the  art,  to  weaken  the  expreflion, 
in  order  to  give  a more  nodical  tone  to  the 
cadence.  Jn  ihort,  that  no  unmeaning 
words  are  to  be  thrown  in  merely  to  till  up 
the  requitite  mcafurr.;  but  that  they  mult 
full  rii’c  in  fade  us  they  improve  in  found. 

Ftizvibvmc. 


§ 23 8.  Upon  Crat  e in  Writing.  In  a 
Utter. 

When  I mentioned  Grace  as  cflentia)» 
commuting  a line  writer,  I rather  hoped 
to  have  (bund  my  fcntimenls  reflected  back 
with  a clearer  light  by  yours,  than  ima- 
gined you  would  have  called  upon  me  to 
explain  in  form,  what  I only  threw  out  by 
accident.  To  confefs  the  truth.  1 know 
not  whether,  after  all  that  can  be  bid  to 
ii Infinite  this  uncommon  quality,  it  imrft 
not  at  lull  be  refill  ved  into  the  poet's  hojhco 
woufirtire  rf  JrHfio  tout  inn.  In  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  language  <loes  not  lupply  us 
with  proper  words  to  exp  refs  the  notions 
of  one’s  mind,  we  can  only  convey  our  fen- 
timents  in  figurative  terms : a deled  w hich 
ncreHarily  introduces  fome  obfeurity. 

1 will  not  therefore  undertake  to  mark 
out  with  any  fort  of  precilion,  that  idea 
which  1 would  exprels  by  the  word 
Grace:  and,  I»nluips.  it  can  no  more  he 
rlcnrlv  dolcribcd  than  jiililv  defined.  To 
give  you,  however,  a general  intimation  of 
what  I menu  when  I apply  that  term  to 
rnmpofitiotis  of  genius.  I would  refeiublr 
it  to  that  t-afy  air  which  fo  remarkably 
diftiugnitlies  certain  prrfous  of  a genteel 
and  liberal  raft.  1 1 coiililis not  only  in  the 
particular  beauty  of  lingle  parts,  but  nulls 
train  the  general  fymnietry  and  cnnftnir- 
tion  of  the  whole.  An  author  maybe 
juft  in  his  fentiments,  lively  in  his  figures, 
and  rlear  in  his  ex  predion ; yet  may  have 
no  claim  to  be  admitt'.l  into  the  rank  of 
tiniilied  writers.  Thole  fevcral  members 
mult  lie  fo  ogrecahly  united  as  mutually 
to  reflect  beauty  upon  each  other  : their 
arrangement  luuft  lie  fo  happily  dtfpofed 
tis  tint  to  admit  of  the  leaft  tranfpolition 
without  Inanifcft  prejudice  to  the  entire 
piece.  The  thoughts,  the  metaphors,  the 
nlluliuns,  and  the  diflion,  Ihoulil  appear 
eafy  and  nntural,  tutd  feetn  to  arile  like  fo 
many  f|iotitancous  productions,  rather  thau 
as  the  ethyls  of  art  or  labour. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  forced  ornfTeclert 
in  the  fentiments;  whatever  is  pompous 
or  pedantic  in  the  cxprellion,  is  the  very 
reverie  of  Grace.  Her  mien  is  neither 
that  of  a prude  nor  a coquet:  Hie  is  regular 
w ithout  formality,  and  fprightly  without 
being  faiilafticul.  Grace.iiilborl.is  to  good 
writing  what  a proper  light  is  to  a tine  pic- 
ture: it  not  only  thews  all  the  figures  in  their 
fevcral  proportions  and  relations,  but  thews 
them  in  the  molt  advantageous  manner. 

A* 
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As  gentility  {to  rrfuinr  my  fornw  ilhif- 
tr«tti«in;  upjKurs  in  the  minuted  ;u*t  ion,  at  id 
improves  the  molt  inconliderable  sjrtlurc; 
fo  Grace  i«  difcovercd  in  the*  placin'*  oven 
a lingb*  word,  or  the  turn  of  a inert*  exple- 
tive. Neither  is  this  imxpreftible  •jn,i!ily 
confined  tonne  fp**cics  of  compulsion  only-, 
but  extends  to  all  the  vurioU:-  kinds;  to  the 
humble  pa  floral  as  well  as  to  the  lofty  epic ; 
from  the  Jlightdt  letter  to  the  moli  i'oleuin 
difeourfe. 

I know  not  whether  Sir  William  Tem* 
pie  mity  not  he  conlitlerifl  as  the  fir  ft  of 
our  pmfe  authors,  who  intn»dmi*da  grace- 
ful manner  into  nur  language.  At  hull 
that  quality  does  not  feein  to  have  appear- 
ed earl  vT  or  ijimid  far.  unions  ft  us.  But 
tilierefnever  we  may  look  for  its  origin,  it 
i- certainly  to  he  found  in  its  highclr  p<  t- 
ftrtion  in  tin*  Hlays  of  a gentleman  whole 
writings  will  be  diftingilifhed  fo  long  ns 
jS'Iitenefti  &nd  good-feufe  have  any  ad- 
nurers.  *i  hat  becoming  uir  which  Tally 
fkeemed  the  criterion  of  line  eompofition, 
and  which  every  reader,  lie  fays,  imagines 
foeafy  to  Ik*  imitated,  yet  will  find  fo  dif- 
ficult to  attain,. is  tlie prevailing  chamcfei- 
iluc  of  all  that  excellent  author*#  molt  ilr- 
^aat|»erfoniiaiiC4*s.  Iii  a word,  one  may 
wflly  apply  to  him  what  Plato  in  his  alh*- 
p>riadlungiia«jc.fav»nf  Ariftophanes;  that 
the  Graces,  fairing  Ir  arc  bed  all  the  world 
round  fora  temple  wherein  they  might  for 
«er  dwell,  fettled  at  Lift  in  the  bread  of 
Mr.  Addifon.  Vitzothtiruc. 

5 -39-  Concerning  the  Style  of  Horace, 
in  hi*  Mora/ II  'citing *•  In  o letter. 

Air  you  aware  how  far  I nmy  ntiOcud 
yon.  w hen  you  are  willing  to  Mign  your- 
fclf  to  my  guidaure,  through  the  regions 
of  critic  ift  nr  HciiiciiiImt,  however,  that  I 
tike  the  lead  in  tbefe  paths,  not  in  con- 
fidence of  my  own  fii|H*rior  knowledge  of 
them,  but  in  compliance  with  a re«p»efr, 
which  I never  knew  yet  bow  to  reftife.  In 
ftnrt  I pivt;  you  tuv  fentiments,  beranfe 
iti<  my  fen ti merit# you  require:  but  I give 
them  at  the  fame  time  rather  as  doubts 
than  dec il ions. 

Alter  having  thus  acknowledged  mv 
irdulbcicncv  for  the  ^ office  you  have  uf- 
hgned  me,  I will  venture  to  confefs,  that 
tie*  poet  w ho  has  gained  over  your  appro- 
bation, has  Jieen  far  lefts  fucccfsfal  with 
x;ufie.  J have  ever  thought,  with  a very 
cclrbrntcd  modern  writer,  that 

ly  ver«  ie  mlent  rru.pjj.  In  p!m  noMc  petn'-c, 

M?  pteij  Uire  a iViprii  <pi«rnl  l‘i>rcihe  eft  Ida*  >. 

1 3jil>  au. 


'Ibas,  though  I admit  there  is  both  wit 
m the  millcrv,  and  limigth  in  the  l»nit- 
uiciils  of  your  friend**  moral  epiliie,it  by 
no  means  fulls  in  with  thol<  notions  I L.wc 
firmed  to  mvlelf,  concerning  the  clknli  J 
reqmlitcs  in  roinpoiiutms  of  this  kind.  He 
foetus,  indeed,  to  have  widely  deviated 
tiotil  tiic  mod*.  I ho  |H*ofislUr*  to  have  It  uf 
in  \imw.  and  is  no  more  like  Horace,  th.  n 
Hyperion  to  a Satyr.  Ills  deficiency  in 
point  of  \ edification,  not  to  mention  hi* 
w ant  of  elegance  in  the  general  manna  of 
Ilia  poem,  is  fulKcieiil  to  ocliiov  tlic  pre- 
tended irtt  mhiance.  Nothing,  in  truth, 
rati  Ik  more  ahfnrd,  than  to  write,  in  poe- 
tical meafurc,  and  yet  neglect  hamjody  ; 
us  of  all  the  kinds  of  lull-  Pyle,  tii.it  which 
Is  neither  prole  nor  verfc,  but  l know  not 
what  inartificial  combination  of  |Hiwi*rlefs 
woids  bordered  with  rhyme,  is  far,  fuivly, 
the  limit  i n I'u tVc ruble. 

Blit  you  are  of  opinion,  l perceive  (and 
it  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  are  not  lingu- 
lar) that  a neghgemp  of  this  kind  may  be 
jufiitiedhy  the  authority  of  the  Homan  ta- 
li rift:  yet  furt  ly  tlmlf  why*  entertain  that 
notion,  h i\eiiot  thoroughly  attended*:  it  her 
to  the  piveept-s  or  the  practirr.  of  Horace, 
lie  has attributed,  1 •o»*tif>,  his  liitiri  ul 
compotitiou  to  the  mfpirat ion  of  a ca  t tin 
Mule,  whom  lie  dilimgitiJh.  N by  the  title 
of  the  wtf/«  fu  rl*  (Iris : and  it  i.i  this  rx- 
piellion  which  firms  to  have  mill'd  the- 
geiicialitv  of  his  imitator*.  But  though 
he  will  not  allow  her  tolly,  he  hy  tin  tuvans 
intends  the  llioutd envp : on  the  contrary, 
it  may  he  laid  of  the  Mule  of  Horace,  as 
of  the  K\c  of  Mil  ton,  that 

— grace  i*  in  nil  her  flop* 

That  this  was  the  idea  which  Horace 
hiiiili  If  had  of  her,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  general  ait  which  prevails  in  Ids 
Satin  s and  Kptfihs,  but  fium  fcvcral  ex- 
prefj  declarations,  which  hr  lets  fall  in  bn 
proyrefs  through  than.  Kven  when  Ire 
IjK.iks  of  her  in  his  great  eft  fits  of  ni»i- 
i led y, and defc ribes lier  as  exhibited  in  hw 
own  moral  w ritings,  he  partiruhuly  infill# 
upon  the  cafe  him!  harmony  of  her  motions, 
'i  hough  he  humbly  difdaims,  indeed,  all 
pretenlions  to  the  higher  poetry,  the  accr 
/pint a * ct  r«,  ns  h*  calls  it  (he  reprefenu 
hit>  liry  le  us  Mug  governed  by  the  tew  port r 
cvrta  woih)f<jue%  as  Itawing  with  a rertuin 
regular  and  ugrocublc  cadence.  According- 
ly, wv  find  him  particularly  condemning 
hi-  prcdectlfor  Laciliu#  for  the  dillbnjnc* 
of  lii^  numbers : and  lie  proftTa**  to  have 
mad**  the  experiment,  whvtlter  the  Cun# 

k;ud 
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kind  of  moral  fukjecli  might  not  he  treat- 
ed ui  more  tuit  and  I'.iiV  inealures  : 

Quit)  trial  ft  rv.fmrt  '.uc:'l  r-fipt*  legrntev, 
tjnurtrt'  mini  itiis*,  ninn  trnmi  Hnr.i  iirgiuit 
\ iiiKtilm  mount  itttgi,  isetos  cl  euute* 

M..II  mu.1 

The  truth  is, a tuneful  cadence  is  the  lingle 
|n  erngative  of  poetry,  which  he  pretends 
to  claim  to  his  writings  of  lliis  kniil;  and 
io  I nr  is  he  fmm  thinking  it  uneilrutial, 
that  he  acknowledges  it  as  the  only  frpa- 
nttion  which  diltinguithes  them  from  prole. 
It  that  were  once  to  he  broken  down,  and 
the  tntllical  order  of  his  words  drliroved. 
there  would  not,  he  tells  us,  he  the  leal! 
appearance  of  poetry  remaining. 

.ton 

luveilias  clisnt  disjeAi  membra  popin'. 
However,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  in  tliis 
humhle  drain,  he  is  nut,  you  will  olderve, 
fketclling  out  a plan  of  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  in  general  ; but (peaking  merely  of 
ids  mvn  pei  fominnees  in  particular.  1 1 is 
demands  rife  much  higher,  when  lie  in- 
liunis  us  what  he  expects  of  thole  who 
w ould  fuocecd  in  wmpnlil.nnsnf  this  moral 
kind.  lie  then  not  only  requires  flowing 
niuuliers  hot  an  e.xprellion  concifc  and  un- 
incumbered ; wit  exerted  with  good  breed- 
ing, and  managed  with  referee ; as  upon 
Unite  oecalions  the  fcntimeuls  nuiy  he  cil- 
foicedwith  all  the  ftrenglh  of  eloquence 
and  poetry:  and  though  infome  palls  the 
piece  may  appear  with  a more  ferious  and 
folemn  cart  of  colouring,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  1|P  tells  its  it  ltuili  he  lively  and 
riant.  This  1 take  to  he  his  meaning  in 
the  following  palTage : 

Eft  breviuie  npn.,  nt  cnirat  fenteutis,  not  fe 
luijs  iliat  ndw  iair.is  urn  miililiu*  aures  j 
I.i  letiuooe  i.pu»cii  mndo  thciunsaiqur  poet*; 
lulenlum  iirbsui.  par.-enla  I minis  slque 
ksteuutmin  ess  cunfultu. 

Such,  then,  was  thenotion  which  Horace 
had  of  this  kind  of  writing.  And  if  there 
is  anv  propriety  in  thefe  Ins  rules,  if  they 
me  founded  on  tiie  tiulli  of  talte  and  art; 

I fear  the  performance  in  quetiiun,  with 
numheilefs  otlu’rs  of  the  fame  (lamp 
(which  havenot  however  wanted  admirers) 
tmifi  inevitably  liiuid  comtemned.  The 
truthotitis,  mofi  of  the  pieces  which  are 
■foully  produced  upon  this  pi  u,  rather  give 
one  an  im.ige  of  l.ucitius,  than  of  I lorace : 
the  authors  of  them  feem  .in  miflake  the 
awkward  ne  >ligeuce'  ol  fie  favourite  of 
Scipio,  lot  the  eafy  a;r  of  the  friend  of 
Macuias. 
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You  will  Kill  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the 
example  of  Horace  himfelf  is  an  un- 
ntifwerahlc  objection  to  the  notion  I have 
embraced ; us  there  are  numheilefs  lines 
in  his  Satires  and  KpilUes,  where  the  ver- 
litication  is  evidently  neglected.  Hut  are 
you  fure,  1 Inrtenfius,  thatthofe  lines  which 
loimd  id  unharmonious  to  a modern  ear, 
had  the  f.unc  eRect  upon  a Roman  one  ? 
lor  my  fell',  at  leali,  I am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  contrary  : and  it  feems  highly 
incredible,  that  he  who  had  ventured  to 
renfure  Liicilmsfor  the  uncoiithnefs  of  his 
liumhers,  (lmuld  himfelf  1*  notniinully 
guilty  of  the  very  fault  againft  which  hefo 
li rough  exclaims.  Moll  certain  it  is,  that 
the  ikl.oacy  of  the  ancients,  with  refpetl  to 
numbers,  was  far  iuperior  to  any  thing 
that  inodem  talle  can  pretend  to  : and 
that  they  difeovered  dillercnces  which  are 
to  us  uhfnlutely  imperceptible.  To  men- 
tion only  one  remarkable  inftunre  ; a very 
ancient  writer  has  obferved  upon  tlie  fol- 
lowing verfc  in  Virgil, 

Anua  virumqnr  esno,  Trojsr  qui  primus  sit  oil. 

that  if  inflcad  of  primus  vve  were  to  pro- 
nounce it  prirnis  (is  being  long,  ami  us 
lliort)  tkc  entire  harmony  of  the  line  would 
lie  dcllroyed. — But  whole  ear  is  now  fo 
exquitcly  lenlible,  as  to  jierccivc  the  dil- 
tinction  between  • tliofu  two  quantities  ? 
Some  refinement  of  this  kind  might  pro- 
bably give  mulic  to  thofC  lines  in  Horace, 
which  now  feem  fo  untuncable. 

Infubjccls  of  this  nut  ure  itisnotpoflible, 
perhaps,  to  exprefs  one’s  ideas  in  any  very 
precife  and  determinate  manntr.  i will 
only  therefore  in  general  olderve,  with  rc- 
fpact  to  the  requilite  tiylc  of  thefe  perform- 
ances, that  it  conlills  in  a natural  cafe  of 
e.xprellion,  anelegaiitfamiliarity  of  phrafe, 
which  though  formed  of  the  molt  ufual 
terms  of  language,  has  yet  a grace  and 
energy,  no  lets  linking  than  that  of  a more 
elevated  diction.  There  is  a certain  lively 
colouring  peculiar  to  compolitions  in  this 
way,  which,  without  being  fo  bright  and 
glowing  as  isneoeflarv  for  the  higher  poe- 
try, is  nevertbelefs  equally  removed  front 
w hatever  appears  harrti  and  dry.  Rut  par- 
ticular iiilluiices  will, perhaps,  better  illuf- 
trate  my  meaning,  than  any  thing  I can 
failher  fay  to  explain  it.  There  is  fcaroe 
a line  in  the  Moral  EpiftUa  of  Mr.  Rope, 
winch  might  not  he  produced  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  I clmfe  however  to  lay  before  you 
the  following  verfes,  not  as  preferring  them 
to  many  others  which  might  he  quoted 

from 
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from  that  inimitable  fatuift;  but  as  they 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
tbetn  with  a verfion  of  the  fame  or.ginol 
hnes,  of  which  they  are  an  imitation  ; and, 
by  that  means,  of  (betting  you  atone  view 
a hat  I conceive  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  true 
manner  of  Horace : 

Peace  is  rav  dear  delight — not  Fleury’s  more  ; 
But  touch  me,  and  no  inimtter  f<>  fore  : 

Whoe'i  r offends,  at  fouie  unlucky  time, 

Slides  into  verte,  and  hitches  in  * rhyme  ; 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  late  long. 

And  the  lad  burdeu  of  fotne  merry  long. 

I will  refer  you  to  your  own  memory  for 
the  Ijitin  paflage,  from  whence  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  the  general  hint  of  lliefe  v erics; 
and  content  myfelf  with  uaUliW  a tranfla- 
twn  of  the  lines  from  Horace  by  another 
bmd : 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bard,  how  fond  ofpeaoe ! 
Bui  he  who  hurts  me  (nay,  1 will  be  h curd J 
)ftd  batter  lake  a lion  by  the  benrd  ; 

Ifisejes  (hall  weep  the  folly  of  his  longnc. 

By  laughttig^cTowdu  in  rueful  ballad  fung. 

Tlicre  is  a ftrength  and  fpirit  in  the  former 
of  thefe  paflagrs,  and  a ftatnefs  and  lan- 
guor in  the  latter,  which  cannot  fail  of 
Wing  difeovered  by  every  reader  of  thu 
lent  delicacy  of  dilcemment : and  yet  tbe 
words  which  couipofe  them  both  are 
equally  founding  und  figniticant.  The 
tides  then,  which  I juft  now  mentioned 
from  Horace,  will  point  out  the  real  cattle 
of  the  different  eHvrts  which  thefe  two 
Mirages  produce  in  our  minds  ; as  the  paf- 
tages  themfelves  will  force  to  confirm  the 
truth  and  juftice  of  the  rales.  In  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Pope,  one  of  the  principal  beauties 
will  be  found  to  confift  in  the  fhorlncfs  of 
the  expreflion  ; whereas  tbe  fentimenls  in 
the  other  arc  too  much  incumbered  with 
words.  Thus  forinftance, 

Pence  it  my  dear  delight, 
is  pleating,  becaufc  it  is  concifc ; as. 

Behold  me  blamelefs  bird,  how  food  of  peace  I 
is,  in  companion  of  tbe  former,  the  vrrbc 
tyut  uHvrantia  aurei.  Another  diftin- 
pnflung  perfection  in  the  imitator  of  H0- 
rure  is  that  fpirit  of  gaiety  which  he  has 
diffvifed  through  thefe  lines,  not  to  mention 
thole  happy,  though  familiar  images  -of 
/fling  into  verfe,  and  Pitching  in  rhyme; 
which  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired. 
But  the  tranflator,  on  the  contrary,  has 
tall  too  ferious  an  air  over  his  numbers, 
*»d  appears  with  an  emotion  and  uarneft- 
Mfs  that  disappoints  the  force  of  his  Satire : 

Jiuy.k  will  he  benrd. 
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has  tbe  mien  of  a man  in  a paflion  ; and 

His  eye*  fliall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tnugue, 

though  a good  line  in  itfelf,  is  much  too 
folemn  and  tragical  for  the  undifturbed 
pleaf  intrv  of  Horace. 

But  I used  not  entermore  minutelv  into 
a*i  examination  of  thefe  palfages,  The  ge- 
neral hints  I have  throw  n out  in  this  letter 
Will  fusiice  to  (hew  you  wherein  I imagine 
the  true  manner  of  Horace  confifts.  And 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  ex- 
plained, than  acquired  by  rules  of  art.  It 
is  what  true  genuis  can  only  execute,  and 
juft  tafle  alone  difeover.  liizojt'orne. 

§ U40.  Concerning  the  Criterion  of  Tqfie. 

In  a Letter. 

It  is  well,  my  friend,  that  the  age  of 
transformation  is  no  more:  otherwife  I 
ft  iou  Id  tremble  for  your  fevere  attack  upon 
the  Mules,  and  expect  to  fee  the  liory  of 
yourmetamoiphofisemhellifti  the  poetical 
miracles  of  l'oiue  modem  Ovid.  But  it 
is  long  lince  the  fate  of  the  Pierides  has 
gained  any  credit  in  the  world,  and  you 
may  now,  in  full  fecurity,  contemn  the 
divinities  of  1 arnaflus,  and  fpeuk  irreve- 
rently of  the  daughters  of  Jove  himfclfi 
You  fee,  neverlhelefs,  how  highly  the  An- 
cients conceived  of  them,  when  they  thus 
reprefented  them  as  tire  offspring  of  the 
great  father  nf  gods  and  men.  You  re- 
ject, 1 know,  this  article  of  the  heathen 
creed : but  I may  venture,  however,  to . 
ailcrt,  that  pbilofopby  will  confirm  what 
fable  has  thus  invented,  and  that  the  Mufes 
are,  in  Uriel  truth,  of  heavenly  extraction. 

Tire  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are,  indeed, 
literally  derived  from  the  Author  of  all  na- 
ture, and  founded  in  the  original  frame 
and  eonftitutiouof  the  human  mind.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  general  principles  of  tafte 
are  common  to  our  whole  fpecies.and  arifa 
from  that  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  which 
every  man,  in  Come  degree  at  leaft,  evident- 
ly pollelles.  No  rational  mind  can  be  fo 
wholly  void  o‘‘  -ft  perceptions  of  this  fort, 
as  to  be  capable  ot  contemplating  the  va- 
rious objects  that  furround  him,  with  one 
equal  culdnefs  and  indifference.  There  are 
certain  forms  which  moft  neceflarily  fill  the 
foul  with  agreeable  ideas  ; and  ftie  is  in- 
ftantly  determined  in  her  approbation  of 
them,  previous  to  all  reafonings  concerning 
their  ufe  and  convenience.  It  is  upon  thefe 
general  principles,  that  what  is  called  fine 
talte  in  the  arts  is  founded ; and  confe- 
quently  j»  by  no  means  fo  precarious  aad 
Pp  unfetfled 
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unfettled  an  idea  us  you  chufe  to  defcribe  titular  object,  the  mole  (lit  w llfcnlurge  and 
it.  The  truth  is,  tafte  is  nothing  more  re  tine  her  rvlilh  for  that  peculiar  fpecies. 
than  this  univerlal  ienfe  of  lxautv,  render-  l or  this  reafon  the  works  of  thole  great 
cd  more  exquilito  by  genius,  and  more  cor-  mailers,  whole  performances  have  been 
reel  by  cultivation:  and  it  is  from  the  long  and  generally  admired,  fupplyafar- 
finiple  and  original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  tber  criterion  of  tine  tafte,  equally  tixed 
the  mind  learns  to  form  her  judgment  of  und  certain  as  that  which  is  immediately 
the  higher  and  more  complex  kinds.  Ac-  derived  lrom  Nature  herfell.  '1  he  truth 
cordingly,  the  whole  circle  of  the  imita-  is,  line  writing  is  only  the  art  of  railing 
tive  and  oratorical  urtsis  go  vet  ued  by  the  agreeable  fenfations  of  the  intellectual 


fame  general  niles  of  criticifin  t and  to 
prove  the  certainty  of  thefe  with  relpect  to 
anyone  of  them,  is  to  eftablilh  their  vali- 
dity with  regard  to  all  the  rctl.  1 will 
therefore  couhdrr  the  Criterion  of  Tallc  in 
rehition  only  to  line  writing. 

Each  fpecies  of  compolitionlios  itsdif- 
tinft  perfections  : und  it  would  require  a 
much  larger  compafs  than  a letter  uflords 
to  prove  their  refpeflive  beauties  to  he 
derived  from  truth  and  nature  ; and  con- 
sequently reducible  to  a regular  und  pre- 
cile  llandard.  I will  only  mention  there- 
fore thofe  general  properties  which  arc 
•tlential  to  them  all,  and  without  which 
they  mull  necellarily  lie  defective  in  their 
feverul  kinds.  Thefe,  i think,  nuiy  be  com- 
prehended under  uniformity  in  the  defign, 
variety  and  refemblmice  in  the  metaphors 
and  limilitudrs,  together  with  propriety 
and  harmony  in  the  didion.  Now,  fome 
or  all  of  thefe  qualities  conftuntly  attend 
our  ideus  of  beauty,  and  necellarily  ruife 
that  agreeable  perceptual  of  the  mind,  in 
what  object  loever  they  appear.  The 
charms  of  line  compofition  then,  are  folar 
from  exilimg  only  in  the  heated  imagina- 
tion of  an  enthufiaftic  admirer,  that  they 
refult  from  the  confutation  of  nnture  her- 
felf.  And  perhaps  the  principles  of  cri- 
ticilm  are  ns  certain  and  indifputshle, 
even  as  thofe  of  the  mathematics.  Thus, 
for  inftancc,  that  order  is  preferable  to 
confulion,  that  harmony  is  more  pleating 
than  diffonance,  with  fome  few  other 
axioms  upon  which  the  fciencc  is  built ; 
are  tniths  which  flrike  at  once  upon  the 
Blind  with  the  fame  fpree  of con\  idiun,  as 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts,  or,  that- if  from  equals  you  take 
away  equals,  the  remainder  will  he  equal. 
And  in  both  cafes,  the  proportions  which 
reli  upon  thefe  plain  and  obvious  maxims, 
feem  equally  capable  of  the  fame  evidence 
of  dcmonliruiinn. 

But  as  every  mtelleCiuul.  as  well  as  ani- 
mal, faculty  is  improved  mid  tticngthened 
tv  exercile  ; the  more  the  foul  exerts  this 
her  internal  fenft  of  beauty  upon  any  pur- 


kind;  and,  therefore,  as  by  examining 
thofe  original  forms  which  are  adapted  to 
awaken  this  perception  in  the  mind,  we 
learu  what  thofe  qualities  are  which  Con- 
llitute  beauty  in  general;  fo  by  obfeiving 
the  peculiar  contiruttiofl  of  thofe  compo- 
lilions  of  genius  winch  have  always  pleaf- 
rd,  we  perfect  our  idea  of  fine  writing  in 
particular.  It  is  this  united  approbation, 
in  perfons  of  different  ages  and  of  various 
characters  and  languages,  that  Longinus 
has  made  the  teft  of  the  true  lublime  ; and 
he  might  with  equal  jullice  have  extended 
the  fame  criterion  to  all  the  inferior  ex- 
cellencies of  elegant  compofition.  Thus 
the  deference  paid  to  the  performances  of 
the  great  matters  of  antiquity,  is  tixed 
U|Kin  juft  mid  fill  id  reafons : it  is  not  be- 
cuufc  Ariliotle  and  Horace  have  given  us 
the  rule  of  criticifru,  that  we  muil  fubmit 
to  their  authority ; it  is  becaufe  thofe  rules 
are  derived  from  works  which  have  been 
diflingniflied  by  the  uninterrupted  admira- 
tion of  all  the  more  improved  part  of 
mankind,  from  their  earhefl  appearance 
down  to  this  prefent  hour.  For  what- 
ever, through  a lojig  feries  of  ages,  has 
been  univerfully  eftcemed  us  beautiful. 
Cannot  but  be  conformable  to  our  juft  and 
natural  ideas  of  beauty. 

The  oppofition,  however,  which  fome- 
times  divides  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fuppofed  equal  and  per- 
feft,  is  urged  as  u powerful  objection 
ngainft  the  reality  of  a faxed  canon  of  cri- 
licifiu:  it  is  a proof,  you  think,  that  after 
all  which  can  be  faidof  tine  tafte,  it  mud 
ultimately  lie  rcfolved  into  the  peculiar 
relilh  of  each  individual.  But  this  diver- 
lity  of  fentiutents  will  not,  of  itfelf,  deflroy 
the  evidence  of  the  criterion  ; Cnee  the 
fame  effefl  may  be  produced  by'  numher- 
lefs  other  eaufes.  A thoufand  accidental 
circumlinnces  may  occur  in  counteracting 
the  force  of  the  rule,  even  allowing  it  to 
lie  ever  fo  fixed  and  invariable,  when 
left  in  its  free  and  uninfluenced  date.  Not 
to  mention  that  falfe  bias  which  party 
or  perfonal  diflike  may  fix  upon  the  mind, 
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the  molt  unprejudiced  critic  will  find  it 
difficult  todifengage  hiinfelf  entirely  from 
thofe  partial  a tied  urns  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular beauties,  to  which  either  the  general 
courfe  of  his  ltudies,  or  the  peculiar  call  of 
ins  temper,  may  have  rendered  him  moll 
ftnfiblc.  But  as  perfection  in  any  works  of 
genius  refults  from  the  united  beauty  and 
propriety  of  its  fcvcral  dil'tind  parts,  and 
us  it  is  impofliblc  thut  any  human  com- 
pofition  fliould  pollefs  all  thofe  qualities  in 
tlieir  liighell  and  moft  fovereign  degree  ; 
the  mind,  when  Ihc  pronounces  judgment 
upon  any  piece  of  this  fort,  is  apt  to  de- 
cide of  its  merit,  as  thofe  circunilliuices 
which  (he  molt  admires,  either  prevail  or 
an-  deficient.  Thus,  for  iiillance,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Roman  mutters  in  paint- 
ing, confiftsin  beauty  ofdefign,  nohlenefs 
of  attitude,  and  delicacy  ofexprenion;  but 
Uie  clrnnns  of  good  colouring  arc  wanting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Venetian  fchool  is 
Lid  to  have  neglected  dciign  a little  too 
much ; but  ut  the  fame  time  has  been 
more  attentive  to  the  grace  and  harmony 
of  vrell-difpoied  lights  and  lliudes.  No# 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all  admirers  of  ibis 
noble  art,  that  no  compulsion  of  the  pen- 
cil can  be  perfect,  where  either  of  thefc 
qualities  are  abfent  ; yet  the  moft  accom- 
plilhed  judge  may  he  fit  [tarticularly  liruck 
with  one  or  other  of  tbefe  excellencies,  in 
preference  to  the  reft,  as  to  be  influenced 
in  bis  endure  or  appluufe  of  the  whole  ta- 
blature,  by  the  predominancy  or  deficiency 
of  bis  favourite  beauty.  Something  of 
this  kind  (where  the  meaner  prejudices 
do  not  operate)  is  ever,  I am  perfuaded, 
the  uccaJfion  of  that  diverfity  of  fentences 
which  wre  occafionally  hear  pronounced  by 
the  tnol't  approved  judges  on  the  fame 
piece.  But  this  only  (hews  that  much  cau- 
tion is  necefliiry , to  give  a fine  tafic  its  full 
and  unnbftruCted  effect ; not  that  it  is  in 
itfclf  uncertain  and  precarious. 

1'itzofbome, 

§141.  RrflcQiun r upon  filing  Mr.  Pol't* 
Houfi  at  Ihnjuld.  In  a Letter. 

Your  letter  found  me  juft  upon  my  re- 
turn from  an  excurfion  into  Bcrklhire, 
where  1 have  been  paying  a vilit  to  n 
friend,  who  is  drinking  the  waters  atSun- 
ning-Hill.  In  one  of  my  morning  rides, 
over  that  delightful  country,  I accidentally 
palled  through  a little  village,  which  af- 
forded me  much  agreeable  meditation ; as 
in  times  to  come,  perhaps,  it  will  be  vifit- 
*d  by  tlie  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  with 
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as  much  veneration  as  i'irgil's  tomb,  nr 
any  other  celebrated  (pot  of  antiquity. 
Tlie  place  I mean  is  Binfield,  where  the 
Poet,  to  whom  I uni  indebted  (in  common 
with  every  reader  of  tafte)  for  fo  much 
exquiiite  entertainment,  fpent  the  earlieft 
part  of  bis  youth.  I will  not  fcruple  to 
confcfs,  that  I looked  upon  the  fceria 
where  he  planned  fome  of  thofe  beautiful 
performances,  which  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  u 
degree  of  enthuliafin  ; and  could  not  bat 
conlider  the  ground  as  facred  that  was 
imprciled  with  the  footfleps  of  a genius 
that  undoubtedly*  docs  the  liighell  honour 
to  our  age  and  nation. 

The  lituation  of  mind  in  which  I found 
myfelf  upon  this  orculion,  fuggefted  to  my 
remembrance  a pnfliigc  in  1 ullv,  which  1 
thought  I never  lo  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  l’pirit  of  before.  That  noble  author,  in 
one  of  his  philofopliical  couverfalioii- 
picces,  introduces  his  friend  Atticus  as 
obferv  ing  the  pleafiug  effecfl  which  fecret 
of  this  nature  are  wont  to  have  upon  one's 
mind : “ Movemur  eiiim,"  fays  that  |«ilit« 
Roman,  “ nefcio  quo  pacio,  locisipfis, in 
“ quihus  eorutn,  quos  dihgimus  uut  ud- 
“ niiramur,  adfunt  velligia.  Me  quidem 
“ ipf.o  ilia:  nofirx-  Athena.’,  non  tam  ope- 
“ ribus  magnilicis  exquitilifque  untiquo- 
“ rum  arti bus  dcleclant,  quam  recorda- 
“ tione  fummorum  viiuruin,  ubi  quifque 
“ habitiu'e,  ubi  federc,  ubi  difputare  (it 
“ folitus." 

Thus,  you  fce,  1 could  defend  myfelf  by 
an  example  of  great  authority,  were  I in 
danger  upon  this  occafion  ol  being  ridi- 
culed as  a romantic  vifionary.  Uut  I am 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  refiqed  fen- 
timents  of  Orontes,  to  he  tinder  any  ap- 
preheniion  he  will  condemn  the  imptef- 
lions  I have  here  acknowledged.  On  the 
contrary,  I have  often  heard  you  mention 
with  approbation,  a circiunlintice  of  this 
kind  which  is  related  by  Silius  Itulicus. 
The  aiiiiu.il  ceremonies  which  that  popt 
performed  at  Viigil’s  fipulchrc,  gave  you 
a more  favourable  opinion  of  his  tafie,  you 
confefled,  that  any  thing  in  his  works  w as 
able  to  rulfe. 

It  is  certain,  thut  fome  of  the  greateft 
names  of  antiquity  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves,  by  the  high  reverence  they 
(hewed  10  the  poetical  eharacler.  Scipio, 
you  may  remember,  delired  to  he  laid  iu 
the  fame  tombwith  Ennius;  and  I am  in- 
clined to  pardon  that  fucccfsful  madman  Al- 
exander many  of  his  ex  truvugadcirs,  for  the 
P p a generous 
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gene roiis  regard  #e  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Pindar,  ut  the  fucking  of  Thebes. 

There  h ems,  indeed,  to  he  fomething 
in  poetry  tlmt  raifes  tlie  profelVors  of  that 
very  lingular  talent,  far  higher  in  the 
efliiiuition  of  the  world  in  general,  than 
tliol  who  excel  in  any  other  of  the  refined 
art-.  And  accordingly  he  find  that 
poets  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  antiquity 
with  the  muft  remarkable  honours.  Thus 
1 loiucr,  we  are  told,  was  denied  at  Smyrna; 
as  the  citizens  of  Mytilenc  (lamped  the 
image  of  Sappho  upon  their  public  coin  : 
Anacreon  received  a folemn  imitation 
to  fpend  iiis  duys  at  Athens,  and  Hippar- 
chus, the  ton  of  Piliflratus,  fitted  out  a 
fplendld  veflel  in  order  to  tranfport  him 
tlnther  : and  when  Virgil  came  into  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rofe 
up  and  I.duted  him,  with  the  fame  refpett 
as  they  would  have  paid  to  Auguftus  him- 
felf.  ‘ 

Painting,  one  would  im  agine,  has  the 
faireti  pretentions  of  rivalling  her  filler 
art  in  the  number  of  admirers  ; and  yet, 
where  A|>elles  is  mentioned  once,  Homer 
is  celebrated  a thoufand  times.  Nor  can 
this  la-  accounted  for  hv  urging  that  the 
works  ot  the  latter  are  (till  extant,  while 
tlmfe  of  the  lormtr  have  perithed  long 
finre:  for  is  not  Milton's  Paradife  Loft 
more  tiniverfally  eftcenied  than  Raphael’s 
Cartoons. 

The  irath,  I imagine,  is,  there  are  more 
who  are  lmUiral  judges  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers,  thun  of  the  gruce  of  pro- 
portions. One  meets  with  hut  few  who 
have  not,  in  fume  degree  at  lenft,  a toler- 
able ear;  hula  judicious  eye  is  a far  more 
uncommon  polleflion.  For  as  wolds  are 
the  time,  rial  medium,  v. Inch  all  men  em- 
ploy in  order  to  convey  their  fentiments 
to  each  other  ; it  feems  a juft  confequcnce 
that  tliev  lliould  be  more  generally  formed 
for  relilliing  and  judging  of  performances 
in  that  way : whereas  the  art  of  re pre- 
fenting  Ideas  by  means  of  lines  and  co- 
lours, Iks  more  out  of  the  road  of  common 
ufr,  and  is  therefore  lefs  adapted  to  the 
talte  of  the  general  run  of  mankind. 

I hazard  this  obfervation,  in  the  hopes 
of  drawing  from  you  your  fentiments  upon 
a fubject,  in  which  no  man  is  more  quali- 
fied to  decide  : ns  indeed  it  is  to  the  con- 
verfatmn  of  Orontes,  that  I am  indebted 
for  the  difeovery  of  many  refined  delica- 
cies in  the  imitative  arts,  which,  without 
hi*  judicious  aHifhuice,  would  have  lain 


concealed  to  me  with  other  common  ob- 
fervtrs.  Fitzojburnc. 

§ 24  2.  Concerning  the  Ufe  of  Ancient 

Mythology  in  Modern  Poetry,  In  a 

Letter, 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  any  former 
letter  incontiftent  with  that  efteem  which 
is  jnftly  due  to  the  ancients,  I defire  to  re- 
tract it  111  this  ; and  difavow  every  expref- 
tiuii  which  might  feem  to  give  precedency 
to  the  modems  in  works  of  genius.  1 atn 
lb  far  indeed  from  entertaining  the  fen- 
timents  you  impute  to  me,  that  1 have 
often  endeavoured  to  account  for  that  fu- 
periority  which  is  to  viliblc  in  the  coin- 
pofitions  of  their  poets : and  have  fre- 
quently alligned  their  religion  as  in  the 
number  of  tliofe  nudes,  which  proltably 
concurred  to  give  them  this  remarkable 
pre-eminence.  That  enthufiafm  which  i*- 
fo  rfleiitial  to  every  true  artill  in  the  po- 
etical Way,  was  confidi  rahly  heightened 
and  curtained  by  the  nhule  turn  of  their 
furred  doctrines ; and  the  fancied  prefence 
‘of  their  Mules  had  nlmoft  as  wonderful  an 
effect  upon  their  thoughts  and  language, 
as  if  they  Imd  been  really  and  divinely  m- 
fpired.  Wlulft  all  nature  Was  fuppofed  to 
fwnrm  with  divinities,  and  every  oak  and 
fountain'  was  believed  to  he  tlie  refidence 
of  fome  prefiding  deity ; what  wonder  if 
-the  poet  was  animated  by  the  imagined 
influence  of  fuch  exalted  fociety,  and 
found  himfelf  tranfpnrted  beyond  the  or- 
dinary limits  of  lober  humanity?  The 
mind  when  attended  only  by  mere  mortals 
of  fuperior  powers,  is  obi'erved  to  rife  in 
" her  llrength  ; and  her  faculties  open  and 
enlarge  thenifehes  when  flic  afls  in  the 
view  of  thofe,  for  whom  tlie  has  conceived 
a more  than  common  reverence.  But 
when  the  force  of  fuperftition  moves  in 
coneert  with  the  powers  of  imagination, 
mid  genius  is  inflamed  by  devotion,  poetry 
mail  lliine  out  in  all  her  bright*!!  perfec- 
tion and  fplendour. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  phtlofopher 
might  think  of  the  religion  of  his  country ; 
it  was  the  intereft  of  the  poet  to  be  tho- 
roughly orthodox.  If  he  give  up  his 
creed,  he  muft  renounce  his  numbers:  and 
there  could  be  no  infpiration,  where  there 
were  no  Mufes.  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  is 
in  compofitions  of  the  poetical  kind  alone 
that  the  ancients  feem  to  have  the  princi- 
pal advantage  over  the  modems  : in  every 
other  sfpeies  of  writing  one  might  venture 

perhaps 
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perhaps  to  aflert,  that  thefe  hitter  ages 
have,  at  leaf),  equalled  them.  When  I 
Jay  fo,  I do  uot  confine  myfrlf  to  the  pro- 
ductions of'  our  own  nation,  but  compre- 
hend like iv lie  thole  of  our  neighbours  : 
and  with  that  extent  the  obfervation  will 
poftibly  hold  true,  even  without  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  hiftory  and  oratory. 

But  whatever  may  with  juftice  be  de- 
termined concerning  that  queftion,  it  is 
certain,  at  leult,  that  the  practice  of  all 
furceedint!  poets  confirms  the  notion  for 
which  1 am  principally  contending. 
Though  the  altars  of  1‘aganifm  have 


jufliticd  by  cullom;  but  us  I am  only  men- 
tioning my  particular  tafte,  1 will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  appear?  to  me  extreme!/ 
limpid  and  puerile. 

1 hove  not,  however,  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  Typhoeus  in  me,  as  to  make  war 
n[«in  the  gods  without  reftrsftion,  and  at- 
tempt to  exclude  them  from  their  whole 
poetical  dominions.  To  reprefent  natural, 
moral,  or  intellectual  qualities  and  affec- 
tions us  perfons,  and  appropriate  to  them 
thofe  general  emblems  by  which  their 
powers  and  properties  nrc  ufually  typified 
in  Pagan  theology,  may  be  allowed  as  one 


many  ages  fince  been  thrown  down,  and  the  rnofl  pleuliug  and  graceful  figures 


groves  are  no  longer  furred : yet  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  has  not  changed  with 
the  religion  of  the  times,  but  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  (till  adored  in  mo- 
dem verfe.  Is  uot  this  a confcffion,  that 
fancy  is  enlivened  by  fuperliition,  and  that 
the  ancient  bards  catclicd  their  rupture 
from  the  old  mythology?  I will  own,  how- 
ever, that  I think  there  is  fomethiug  ridi- 
culous in  this  unnatural  udoptiun,  and  that 
a modem  poet  makes  but  an  oukward 
figure  with  his  antiquated  god*.  When  the 
Pagan  fyftem  was  functioned  by  popular 
belief,  a piece  of  machinery  of  that  kind, 
*3  it  had  the  air  of  probability,  afforded  a 
very  ftriking  manner  of  celebrating  any 
remarkable  circumftance,  or  railing  any 
common  one.  But  now  that  this  fuperfti- 
timi  is  no  longer  fuppnrted  by  vulgar 
opinion,  it  has  loft  its  principal  grace  and 
efficacy,  and  feems  to  be,  in  general,  the 
mnft  cold  and  uninterefting  method  in 
slurb  a poet  can  work  up  his  fentiments. 
What;  for  htftunce,  can  be-more  unaffect- 
mgond  fpiritlefs,  than  the  complunent 
which  Bodeuu  has  paid  to  Louis  the  XIVth 
on  bis  famous  pafl'age  over  the  Rhine  ? 
He  reprefents  the  Naiads,  you  may  re- 
member, as  alarming  the  god  of  that  river, 
with  an  account  of  the  march  of  the 
French  monarch ; upon  which  the  river- 
god  affumes  the  appearance  of  an  old  ex- 
perienced commander,  and  Hies  to  a 
Butch  fort,  in  order  to  exhort  thegarrifon 
to  frilly  out  and  difpute  the  intended  paf- 
foge.  Accordingly  they  range  themfeives 
ia  form  of  battle,  with  the  Rhine  at  their 
head ; who,  after  feme  vain  efforts,  ob- 
frrving  Mars  and  Bellona  on  the  fide  of 
the  enemy,  is  fo  terrified  with  the  view  of 
thofe  fuperior  divinities,  that  he  moil  gal- 
lantly runs  away,  and  leaves  the  hero  in 
quiet  poffeffion  of  his  banks.  I know  not 
how  far  this  maybe  rtlifhedby  critics,  or 


of  poetical  rhetoric.  When  Drydcii,  ad- 
drafting  himlelf  to  the  month  of  May  as 
to  u perfon,  fays, 

For  thee  the  Graces  le«i  the  dancing  boars ; 

one  mav  confider  him  us  fpeakhig  only  in 
metaphor;  and  when  fuch  fhudowy  being* 
are  tlius  juft  fliown  to  the  imagination* 
and  immediately  withdrawn  again,  they 
certainly  have  a very  powerful  efteft.  But 
I can  relilli  them  no  further  than  as  figures 
only;  whan  they  ara  extended  in  any  fo- 
rums compolition  beyond  the  liuiiU  of 
metaphor,  and  exhibited  under  all  tlie  va- 
rious actions  of  real  perfons,  I cannot  but 
conlider  them  os  fo  many  abfiirdities, 
which  culimn  has  unrealbiiably  patronized. 
Thus  Spenfer,  in  one  of  his  paliorals,  re- 
prefeuts  the  god  of  love  as  Hying,  like  a 
bird,  from  bough  to  bough.  A fhepherd, 
who  bears  a milling  among  the  buthes,  fup- 
pofes  it  to  lie  fome  game,  and  accordingly 
difclnu  ges  his  bow.  Cupid  returns  the  ftiot, 
and  afterfeverul  arrow  s bad  been  mutually 
exchanged  between  them,  the  unfortunate 
fwnin  difeovers  whom  it  is  he  is  contend- 
ing with ; but  as  he  is  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape,  receives  a ddfperate 
wound  in  the  heel.  This  fuTion  makes  the 
fubjecl  of  a very  pretty  idyllitmi  in  one  of 
the  Greek  poets;  yet  is  extremely  flat  and 
difgufting  as  it  fo  adopted  by  our  Uritilh 
bard.  And  the  reafon  of  the  difference  fo 
plain  1 in  the  former  it  is  fupported  by  a 
popular  fnperftition;  whereas  do  drain  of 
imagination  can  give  it  the  leaft  air  of 
probability,  as  it  fo  worked  up  by  the  latter, 

Quedconqu  mihi  ofteadu  fic,  incredula*  odi. 

Ham. 

I mull  confefs,  at  th*  fame  time,  that 
the  inimitable  Prior  has  introduced  thfo 
fabulous  fchelhe  with  fuch  uncommon 
grace,  and  has  paid  fo  many  genteel  com- 
P p 3 pliments 
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plimf  nt*  to  his  uiiftrcfs  by  the  alhrtance  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  that  one  is  carried  off 
from  observing  the  impropriety  of  tins 
machinery,  by  the  plealing  addrefs  with 
which  he  in  mages  ill  and  I.  never  read 
his  ti  nder  poems  of  this  kind,  without  ap- 
plying to  him  what  Seneca  fomewhere 
fays  upon  a funilur  occafion  : Major  Hit  rjl 
qui  judicium  iilal ulit,  quam  i/ui  meruit. 

To  fpeak  my  fentiments  in  one  word,  I 
would  leave  the  gods  in  full  poffeflinnof 
allegorical  and  biulefque  poems:  in  nil 
others  I would  never  fuller  them  to  make 
their  appearance  in  perfon  and  as  agents, 
iiut  to  enter  only  in  limile  or  ullufion.  It 
is  thus  Waller,  of  all  our  poets,  has  moll 
happily  employed  them  : and  his  applica- 
tion of  the  ffory  of  Daphne  and  Apollo 
will  ferve  as  an  inftance,  in  what  munner 
the  ancient  mythology  may  be  adopted 
with  the  utmoft  propriety  and  beauty. 

Fitzojborne. 

| 243.  On  the  Delicacy  of  exery  Author  of 

Grain*,  with  TcfpeCt  to  hie  own  perj'orm- 

ancte . la  a Letter. 

If  the  ingenious  piece  you  communi- 
cated to  me,  requires  any  farther  touches 
of  your  pencil,  I muff  acknowledge  the 
truth  to  he,  what  you  nrc  inclined  to  fuf- 
peCt,  that  my  friendfliip  has  itnpofed  upon 
niy  judgment.  But  though  in  the  prefent 
inffance  your  delicacy  feems  for  too  re- 
fined ; yet,  in  general,  I mull  agree  with 
you.  that  works  of  the  moll  permanent 
kind,  are  not  the  offeCts  of  a lucky  mo- 
ment, nor  ftruck  out  at  a finglc  heat.  The 
heft  performances,  indeed,  have  generally 
coll  the  mod  labour ; and  that  eufe,  which 
is  fo  effential  to  line  writing,  has  feldom 
been  attained  without  repeated  and  levere 
corrections : I.udcntie  fpccirm  Habit  et  tor- 
quebitur,  is  a motto  that  may  be  applied,  I 
believe,  to  molt  fuecefsful  authors  of  genius. 
With  as  much  facility  as  the  numbers  of 
the  natural  Prior  leem  to  have  flowed  from 
him,  they  were  the  refult  (if  1 am  not 
iniliiifomied)  of  much-application  : and  n 
friend  of  mine,  who  undertook  to  tran- 
frrilie  one  of  thenoWeft  performances  of 
the  fined  genius  that  this,  nr  perhaps  any 
i-.ge  can  boall,  has  often  afliired  me,  that 
tin  is-  is  not  a linglc  line,  us  it  is  now  pub- 
lilhed,  which  funds  in  conformity  with 
the  original  nniiiufcript.  The  truth  is,  every 
feiitiment  has  its  peculiar  expreflion,  ami 
every  word  its  precife  place,  which  do  not 
utwnvs  immediately  prefent  themfelves, 
uud  generally  demand  frequent  trials. 


before  they  can  he  properly  tdjufted ; 
not  to  mention  the  more  important  diffi- 
culties, which  necefliirily  occur  in  fettling 
the  plan  and  regulating  the  higher  parts 
which  compofc  the  ftruclure  of  a limltied 
work. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  know  what  pangs 
it  colts  even  the  mod  fertile  genius  to  lie 
delivered  of  a juft  and  regular  production, 
might  he  inclined,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with 
the  molt  ancient  of  authors,  Oh  ! that  mine 
other  far y had  written  a book!  A writer  of 
refined  tufle  has  the  continual  mortilica- 
tiou  to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  taking 
entire  pofleflkmof  that  ideal  beauty  wliirh 
warms  and  fills  his  imagination.  Ills  con- 
ceptions ltill  rife  above  all  the  powers  of 
his  heart,  and  lie  can  hut  faintly  copy  out 
thofe  images  of  perfection,  which  are  im- 
preffed  upon  his  mind.  Never  was  any 
thing,  favsTully,  more  beautiful  than  the 
Venus  of  Apelles,  or  the  Jove  of  Phidias; 
yet  were  they  by  no  meuns  equal  to  thofe 
high  notions  of  beuutv  which  animated 
the  geniufes  of  thofe  wonderful  artifts.  In 
the  fume  manner,  he  ohferves,  the  great 
uiaflers  of  oratory  imagined  to  themfelves 
a certain  perfection  of  eloquence,  which 
they  could  only  contemplate  in  idea,  hot 
in  vain  attempted  to  draw  out  in  expref- 
fion.  Perhaps  no  author  ever  perpetuated 
his  reputation,  who  could  write  up  to  tlie 
full  ftandurd  of  his  own  judgment;  and  I 
am  perfuaded  that  he,  who  upon  a furvey  of 
his  compactions  can  with  entire  compla- 
cency pronounce  them  good,  will  hardly 
find  the  world  join  with  him  in  the  fame 
favourable  lenience. 

The  mod  judicious  of  all  poets,  the  in- 
imitable Virgil,  ufed  to  refemblc  his  pro- 
ductions to  thofe  ofthat  animal,  who,  agree- 
ably to  the1  notions  of  the  Ancients,  was 
ftippofed  to  bring  forth  her  young  into  the 
world,  a mere  rude  and  fhapelefs  inafs ; he 
was  obliged  to  retouch  them  again  and 
again,  be  acknowledged,  before  they  ac- 
quired their  proper  form  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told,  that  after  having 
fpent  eleven  yearsin compofinghis  lEneid, 
he  intended  to  have  fet  apart  three  more 
for  the  revifal  of  that  glorious  perform- 
ance. But  being  prevented  by  bis  laft 
(icknefs  from  giving  thofe  finilhing  touches 
which  his  exquilite  judgment  conceived  to 
be  ftill  neceffury,  he  directed  his  friends 
Tucca  and  Varius  to  burn  the  nobleft 
poem  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Roman 
language.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of  delicacy, 
Air.  Dry  den  tells  us.  that  had  lie  taken 
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wort  time  in  traudating  this  author,  he 
might  (w.m blv  have  fucceeded  better : hut 
never,  he  allures  us,  could  lie  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  well  as  to  have  fatislied  hunfelf. 

in  u word,  I Iortenlius,  I agi  re  with  yon, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
fillup  the  character  of  an  author,  alio 
propofes  to  raile  11  juft  and  lading  mlmi- 
rutmu ; who  is  not  contented  with  llude 
little  Iranlicnt  dailies  of  nppluufe,  which 
attend  the  ordinary  race  uf  writers,  hut 
confident  only  how  lie  may  (hiue  out  to 
poftenty;  who  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  prefent  generation,  and  culti\  ates  thole 
productions  w Inch  are  to  fiourilh  in  future 
ages.  What  Sir  William  Temple  ohferves 
»f  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
work  where  tal'te  and  imagination  are  con- 
cerned: “ It  requires  the  greated  con- 
“ traries  to  compote  it ; a genuis  both 
14  penetrating  and  fuhd ; an  exprefliun  both 
“ drong  ami  delicate.  There  mull  be  a 
'•  great  agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a great 
“•  cahn  to  judge  and  correct : there  1 null 
44  be  upon  the  lame  tree,  and  at  tile  fume 
“ time,  both  dower  and  fruit.”  But  thoiit^i 
1 know  you  would  not  value  yourfclf  upon 
any  performance,  wherein  tliefe  very  op- 
pofite  and  very  ftngular  qualities  were  not 
eonfpicuous : yet  1 mull  remind  you  at 
the  fame  time,  that  when  the  file  ceafes  to 
poblh,  it  mult  neceffarily  weaken.  You 
will  remember,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
medium  between  the  immoderate  caution 
of  that  orator,  who  was  three  Olympiads 
in  writing  a Angle  oration  ; and  the  extra- 
vagant expedition  of  that  poet,  whofe  fu- 
neral pile  wus  eoinpofcd  of  his  own  iiuiu- 
berlefs  productions.  i'itzu/boriic. 

\ 244.  Re/Ufiions  upon  Style.  In  a letter. 

The  beauties  of  Ityle  feem  to  be  gene- 
rally confidcrcdas  below  the  attention  lxitli 
of  ail  author  and  a reader.  I know  not 
therefore,  w hether  I may  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  among  the  numberlefs 
graces  of  your  late  performance,  I parti- 
cularly admired  that  flrength  and  elegance 
with  which  you  have  enforced  and  adorned 
the  no  bled  fentiments. 

There  wus  a time,  however,  (mid  it  was 
a period  of  the  trued  refinements)  when 
<111  excellence  ofthiskind  was  edecuied  in 
the  number  of  the  politeft  accomplillt- 
merits ; as  it  was  the  ambition  of  dime  of 
die  created  names  of  antiquity  to  diftin- 
guiih  themfelves  in  the  improvement  of 
their  native  tongue.  Julius  Ca:far,  who 
was  not  only  the  greated  lieru,  but  the 


lined  gentleman  that  ever,  perhaps,  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  was  tlefirous  of  adding 
this  talent  to  his  other  inoll  Ihining  endow- 
ments : and  we  are  told  he  dudied  tile 
language  of  his  country  with  much  appli- 
cation ; us  we  ure  dire  he  [Hifl'clled  it  in  its 
hiylied  elegance.  What  a lofs,  Ritpltro- 
uitis,  is  it  to  the  literary  world,  that  tin 
trealife  which  he  wrote  u|ion  this  fubjeclj 
is  pci  idled  with  many  other  valuable 
works  of  that  age  ! But  though  we  arc 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  Ills  ohfcrvations, 
we  arc  happily  not  without  auindance  of 
their  effects ; and  his  own  memoirs  " ill 
ever  remain  as  the  bell  and  bl  ighted  ex- 
emplar, not  only  ol  true  geucrallhip,  but 
of  line  writing,  lie  publillicd  them,  in- 
deed, only  as  material*  for  the  ufc  of  thofe 
who  Ihoubl  be  difpofed  to  enlarge  upon  that 
remarkable  period  of  the  Roman  dorv  ; 
yet  the  purity  mid  grucefutnefs  of  his  ft)  le 
were  fitch,  that  no  judicious  writer  third 
attempt  to  touch  the  fubjpfl  after  him.  * 

1 laving  produced  fo  illtiftrious  an  in- 
dance  in  favour  of  an  art,  for  which  1 have 
ventured  to  admire  you;  it  would  he  im- 
pertinent to  add  afecond,  were  I to  cite  a 
lets  authority  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Tully.  This  noble  author,  in  his  dialogue 
concerning  the  celebrated  Roman  orators, 
frequently  mentions  it  as  a very  high  en- 
comium, that  they  poffelTed  the  elegance 
of  their  native  language  ; mid  introduces 
Brutus  as  declaring,  that  he  dtould  prefer 
the  honour  of  being  edeemed  the  great 
loader  and  improver  of  Roman  eloquence, 
even  to  the  glory  of  many  triumphs. 

But  to  add  reafon  to  precedent,  and  to 
view  this  art  in  its  ufe  as  well  as  its  dig- 
nity ; will  it  not  be  allowed  of  fomo  im- 
portance, when  it  is  confidered,  that  elo- 
quence is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  aux- 
iliaries of  truth  ? Nothing  indeed  contri- 
butes more  to  fuhdue  the  mind  to  the  force 
of  nrafon,  than  her  being  fuppnrted  by  the 
powerful  udidance  of  mafculine  nnd  vigo- 
rous oratory.  Ason  the  contrary,  the  molt 
legitimate  arguments  may  he  difuppointed 
of  that  fuceefs  they  deferve,  by  bcuig  at- 
tended with  a fpirillcfs  and  enfeebled  ex- 
preflion.  Accordingly,  that  mod  elegant 
of  writers,  the  inimitable  Mr.  Addifon,  ob- 
ferves,  in  one  of  his  e flays,  that  “ there 
“ is  us  much  difference  between  compre- 
“ bending  a thought  clouthed  in  Cicero’s 
“ language  and  that  of  auorilinaiy  writer, 
“ as  between  feeing  an  object  by  tlie  light 
44  of  a taper  and  the  light  of  the  full.'* 

It  is  furelv  then  a very  (trance  conreit 
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of  ihe  celebrated  Malbranche,  who  feems 
to  tliink  the  pleufuiw  which  arifcs  from 
|><  rufing  a well  written  piece  is  of  the 
criminal  kind,  and  has  its  fource  in  the 
v < iknefs  and  eflcruinacy  of  the  human 
heart.  A man  mull  have  a very  uncom- 
mon feverity  of  temper  indeed  who  can 
bnd  any  thing  to  condemn  in  adding 
( harms  to  truth,  and  gaining  the  heart  by 
captivating  the  ear;  in  uniting  rofes  with 
the  thorns  of  fciencc,  and  joining  pfeafure 
w ith  inbructian. 

ITte  truth  is,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
a line  flyle  upon  the  fame  principle  that 
it  prefers  regularity  to  confufion,  and 
beauty  to  deformity.  A tube  of  this  fort 
is  indeed  fo  fur  from  being  a mark  of  any 
<ii  pravity  of  our  nature,  that  I Ihould  ra- 
ther consider  it  ns  un  evidence,  iu  forae 
degree,  of  the  moral  rectitude  of  itscunfti- 
tution,  as  it  isa  pro'if  of  its  reta-niug  fome 
rrlilli  at  lead  of  harmony  and  order. 

One  might  be  apt  indeed  to  lufperi,  that 
ct  1 tain  writers  aroongft  us  had  confidered 
nil  beauties  of  this  foi  tin  the  famcglooiny 
view  with  Malbranche:  or,  at  lead,  that 
tliey  avoided  r\  cry  refinement  in  dyle,  as 
unworthy  a lover  of  troth  and  philofophy. 
1 heir  fentiments  arc  funk  by  the  lowed 
rvprcflions,  and  feera  condemned  to  the 
foil  curfe  of  creeping  upon  the  ground 
till  the  days  of  their  life.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  midake  pomp  for  dignity ; and, 
in  order  to  raife  their  exprelhons  above 
vulgar  language,  lift  them  up  beyond 
r.  mmonapprehendons,  edeeming  it  (one 
flmuld  imagine)  a mark  of  their  genius, 
that  it  requires  fome  ingenuity  to  penetrate 
tin  ir  meaning,  But  how  few  writers  like 
Fnphronius,  know  to  hit  that  true  medium 
which  lies  between  thofe  didunt  extremes ! 
How  fcldom  do  we  meet  with  an  author, 
w hole  expredions,  like  thofe  of  my  friend, 
are  glowing  but  not  glaring,  wLufe  meta- 
phors arc  natural  but  pot  common,  whofc 
periods  are  harmonious  but  not  poetical ; 
m a word,  whofe  fentiments  are  well  fet, 
and  lliewu  to  the  underbanding  in  their 
trued  and  mod  advantageous  ludre. 

filzojionti 

S 245.  On  Thinking.  In  a Letter. 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit 
according  to  its  true  valuation,  it  may  be 
m eedary,  perhaps,  to  rpnfider  how  far  it 
can  be  judly  claimed  by  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. I am  fure,  at  lcall,  when  I read  the 
very  uncommon  fentiments  of  your  lad 
letter,  l found  their  judicious  author  nfe 


in  my  edeem,  by  redefling  that  there  is 
not  a more  lingular  charafler  in  the  world, 
that  that  of  a thinking  man.  It  is  not 
merely  having  a fucccflion  of  ideas,  which 
lightly  Ikim  over  the  mind,  that  can  with 
any  propriety  he  llykd  hy  that  denomina- 
tion. It  is  obferving  them  feparately  and 
diliiuctly,  and  ranging  them  under  their 
refpcchve  dalles ; it  is  calmly  and  deadily 
view  ing  our  opinions  on  ever)-  tide,  and  re- 
folutcly  tracing  them  through  ull  their 
confequenccs  and  conneflions,  that  confti- 
tutes  the  man  of  refleflion,  and  diftin- 
guilhes  rcafon  from  fancy.  Providence, 
indeed,  does  not  fccin  to  have  formed  any 
very  confidemble  number  of  our  fpecies 
for  nn  extenfive  exerrife  of  this  higher 
faculty ; as  the  thoughts  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  neccflarily  reftrained 
within  the  mdinury  purpofes  of  animal 
life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  thole  who 
move  in  much  fuperior  orbits,  and  who 
have  opportunities  to  improve,  as  well  as 
Icifure-to  cxcrcife,  their  underdundings;  we 
(hall  lind,  that  thinking  is  one  of  the  lead 
exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operatic!  of  the  mind 
which  meets  with  many  obdrnflmns  to 
check  its  jud  and  free  direflion  ; bnt  there 
arc  two  principles,  which  prevail  more  or 
lefs  in  the  ronliitutinns  of  mod  men,  that 
particularly  contributes  to  keep  this  fa- 
culty of  the  foul  unemployed:  I mean, 
pride  and  indolence.  To  defeend  to  truth 
through  the  tedious  progreffion  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  confidered  a*  a re- 
proach to  tile  quicknefs  of  nuderdanding; 
as  it  is  much  toofeborious  a method  for  any 
but  thofe  who  are  poflefl'ed  of  a vigorous 
and  refolute  aflivity  of  mind.  For  this 
reulnn,  the  greater  part  of  our  fpecies  ge- 
nerally chufe  either  to  feize  upon  their 
conclufions  at  once,  or  to  take  them  by 
rebound  from  others,  ns  bed  faitingwith 
their  vanity  or  their  laxinefs.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Locke  ohferves,  that  there  are 
not  fomany  errors  and  wrong  opinionsin 
the  world  ns  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means 
uniform  in  embracing  truth  ; hut  beraufe 
the  majority  of  them,  he  maiutains,  have 
no  thought  or  opinion  at  all  about  (bed* 
doflrines  concerning  which  they  raife  the 
greated  clamour.  Like  the  common  fol- 
diers  in  on  army,  they  follow  where  their 
leaders  direfl,  without  knnwinc,  or  even 
enquiring,  into  tlie  caufe  for  wnich  tliey 
fo  wnnnly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  flow  Ocps  by 

which 
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which  truth  has  advanced  in  the  world,  on 
one  fide ; and  for  thofe  abfurd  fy Items 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  had  an 
uruverfid  currency,  on  the  other.  For 
there  is  a U range  dil'polition  m human  na- 
ture, either  blindly  to  tread  the  fume  paths 
that  have  been  truverfed  by  others,  or  to 
Itnke  out  into  the  molt  devious  extrava- 
gancies : the  greater  part  of  the  world  will 
either  totally  renounce  their  realon,  or 
reafon  only  from  the  wild  fuggeflions  of 
to  heated  imagination. 

From  the  fame  fonree  may  he  derived 
thofe  divifions  and  animolities  which  break 
the  union  both  of  public  and  private  fo- 
eieties,  and  turn  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  human  interrourl'e  into  ditlonance  and 
contention.  For  wlule  men  judge  and  art 
by  fuch  mcafures  as  have  not  been  proved 
by  the  llandard  of  dilpufifonutc  reafon, 
they  muff  equally  he  miliaken  in  their 
edimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and 
that  of  others. 

If  we  turn  onr  view  from  oltive  to  con- 
templative life,  we  may  have  occafion 
perhaps  to  remark,  that  thinking  is  no 
left  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the  civil 
world.  The  number  of  thole  writers  who 
ran,  with  any  jufliee  of  c.xprellion,  be 
tenned  thinking  authors,  would  not  form 
a very  copious  library,  though  one  were  to 
take  in  all  of  tliat  kind  which  both  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  produced.  Necel- 
ferily,  1 imagine,  mult  one  exclude  from 
a collection  of  this  fort,  all  critics,  com- 
mentators, tranflalors,  and,  in  fliort,  all 
that  numerous  under-tri  he  in  the  common- 
wealth of  literature,  that  owe  their  exili- 
*fice  merely  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I 
(hould  reject  forthefame  reafon,  fuch  com- 
pilers as  Valerius  Maximus  and  Aulus 
Gellius : though  it  mult  be  owned,  indeed, 
their  works  have  acquired  an  accidental 
value,  as  they  preferve  to  us  feveral  curious 
traces of  antiquity,  which  time  wouldother- 
wife  have  entirely  worn  out.  Thofe  teem- 
ing geniufesfike wife,  who  have  pro|>agated 
tbs  fruits  of  their  lludies  through  a long 
fcnes  of  trails,  would  have  little  pretence, 

I believe,  to  be  admitted  as  writers  of  re- 
flection. For  this  reafon  I cannot  regret 
•he  Inf*  of  thofe  incredible  numbers  of 
competitions  which  fome  of  the  Ancients 
are  laid  to  bav*  produced ; 

Quale  fult  Caflirapido  ferventius  aiuni 

Ingcuion)  ; capfii  quem  faina  eft  cfle,  librifque 

Ambuftum  propriL*.  Ho  a. 

Thus  Epicurus,  w*  ar«  told,  left  behind 


him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  wherein  he  had  not  inferted  a fingle 
quotation ; and  we  huve  it  upon  the  autho- 
rity qi'  V&rro’s  own  words,  that  he  himfelf 
compofed  four  hundred  and  ninety  hooks. 
Seneca  allures  us,  tliat  Didymus  the 
Orummurian  wrote  no  lefsthan  lour  thou- 
fund ; hut  Origen,  it  teems,  was  yet  more 
prolific,  ami  extended  his  performances 
even  to  lix  thuufaml  treatilcs.  it  is  obvious 
to  imagine,  witli  what  fort  of  materials  the 
productions  of  fuch  expeditious  workmen 
were  wrought  up : found  thought  and  w etl- 
uiatured  reflections  could  have  no  fliare, 
we  may  be  fure,  in  thefc  hafly  perform- 
ances. 1 has  arc  hooks  multiplied, 
wliilll  authors  are  fcarre;  and  fo  much 
ealier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think  ! But 
lliall  I not  myfelf,  1'alamedes,  prove  an 
inllunce  that  it  is  fo,  if  I fufpend  any  longer 
jour  own  more  important  reflections,  by 
interrupting  you  with  fuch  us  mine  ? 

Filso/horne. 

§ 346.  JJ ijtcftiotH  on  (he  Jdtantaga  of 
Come  motion . 

It  is  with  much  plcafure  I look  hack 
upon  thatphilofophical  week  which  I lately 

enjoyed  at ; us  there  is  no  part, 

perhaps,  of  fecial  life  which  uflords  more 
real  futisfuClion  than  thofe  hours  which  one 
patios  in  rational  and  unreferved  ccnver- 
fatinu.  The  free  communication  of  fenti- 
ments  amongll  a let  of  ingenious  and  lpe- 
culativc  friends,  fuch  as  thofe  you  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the 
mind  into  the  mod  advantageous  excrcife, 
and  fliews  the  flrength  or  weaknefs  of  its 
opinions,  with  greater  force  of  conviflioa 
than  any  other  method  wc  can  employ. 

That  “ it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,”  is  true  in  more  views  of  our  fpecies 
than  one ; and  focicty  gives  ltrenglh  to  our 
reafon,  as  well  as  polifli  to  our  manners. 
The  foul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
folitary  contemplations,  is  infenflbly  drawn 
by  a fort  of  conditutional  bias,  which  ge- 
nerally leads  her  opinions  to  the  fide  of 
her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  (lie  con- 
trails thofe  peculiarities  of  rcafoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  fo  often 
confirm  her  in  the  mod  fontaftical  errors. 
But  nothing  is  more  likely  to  recover  the 
mind  from  tnis  fallc  bent,  than  the  counter- 
watmthof  impartial  debate.  Converfation 
opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a 
more  vigorous  play ; it  puls  us  upon  turn- 
ing our  notions  on  every  fide,  and  holds 
then)  up  to  a light  that  difeovers  thofe  la- 

teat 
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tent  flaws  which  would  probably  hnve  lain 
concealed  in  ihe  gloom  of  unagitated  nb- 
ftraCtion.  Accordingly,  one  may  remark, 
that  mod  of  thofe  wild  doctrines,  which 
have  been  let  loofc  upon  the  world,  have 
generally  owed  their  birth  to  purfons  whole 
circunillanees  or  difpofitions  have  given 
them  the  fewell  opportunities  of  rauvats- 
ing  their  refpeCtivc  fyltems  in  the  way  of 
free  and  friendly  debate. , I lad  the  authors 
of  many  an  extravagant  hyputhclis  dif- 
cufl'ed  their  principles  in  private  circles, 
ere  they  had  given  vent  t#  them  in  public, 
the  obfervation  of  Varro  had  never,  per- 
haps, been  made,  (or  never,  at  leall,  with 
fo  muchjudice)  that11  there  is  no  opinion 
“ fo  abfurd,  hut  has  I'orne  philofopher  or 
“ other  to  produce  in  its  fupport.’’ 

Upon  this  principle,  I imagine,  it  is,  that 
fome  of  the  lined  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
written  in  the  dialogue  manner.  Plato  and 
Tully,  it  (hould  feem,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  with  more  advantage 
than  amidlt  the  amicable  oppofitinn  of 
well-regulated  converfe.  It  is,'  probable, 
indeed,  that  fubjects  of  a ferious  and  philo- 
fophical  kind  were  more  frequently  the 
topics  of  Greek  and  Rmnnn converfation 
than  they  are  of  ours ; os  the  c i rcnmdnnce* 
of  the  world  had  not  yet  given  occasion  to 
thofe  prudential  reafons  which  may  now, 
perhaps,  redrain  a more  free  exchange  of 
ientimrnts  atnongd  11s.  There  was  fome- 
nting, likewife,  in  the  very  frenes  them- 
felves  where  they  ufirally  adrmbled,  that 
alruod  unavoidably  turned  the  dream  of 
their  conversations  into  this ufeful channel. 
Their  rooms  ami  gardens  were  generally 
a'lumi  t),  yon  know,  with  tbedatues  of  the 
great'-d  mailers  of  reafon  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  world ; and  while  Socrates 
*r  Ariliotle  (rood  in  their  view,  it  is  no 
■wonder  their  difeourfe  fell  upon  tlioft  fub- 
jecls  which  fuch  animating reprefentations 
wonld  naturally  fugged.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  many  of  thofe  ancient 
pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue 
manner,  were  no  imaginary  converfations 
invented  bv  their  authors:  hut  faithful 
tranferipls  from  real  life.  And  it  is  this 
circumdance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any 
other,  which  contributes  to  give  them  that 
remarkable  advantage  over  the  generality 
of  modern  compofitions  which  have  been 
formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  I am  furr,  at 
lead,  I could  fenree  name  more  than  three 
nr  four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared 
in  our  language  worthy  of  notice.  My  lord 
Shade (btiry's  dialogue,  intitlrd  “ The  Mo- 


ralifts;”  Mr.  Addition's  upon  Ancient 
Coins  ; Mr.  Spence's  upon  the  Ody (fey  ; 
together  with  thole  of  my  very  ingenious  , 
friend,  Phy lemon  to  H ydafpes ; are.almod, 
the  only  productions  in  this  way  which 
have  hitherto  come  forth  ainongti  us  with 
advantage.  Thefe;  indeed,  me  all  matter- 
pieces  of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  tree  , 
fpirit  of  learning  and  politenrfs.  Thecon- 
verfation  in  eachof  thefe  moft  elegant  per- 
formances is  conducted,  not  in  the  ufual 
abfurd  method  of  introducing  one  dlfputant  , 

to  be  tamely  lilenced  by  the  other  : hut  , 
in  the  more  lively  dramatie  manner,  where  t 
a juft  contrail  of  characters  is  preferred 
throughout,  and  where  thefeveralfpeakers 
fupport  their  refpeciive  fenliments  with  all 
the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  a well-bred  op- 
polition.  1 iimjburnt. 

§ *47.  On  the  Ortat  Hifiorieal  Agee. 

Every  age  has  produced  heroes  and  po- 
liticians ; all  nations  have  experienced  re- 
volutions ; and  all  hiftories  are  nearly  alike, 
to  thofe  who  feek  only  to  furnilh  their 
memories  with  facts ; but  wholoever  thinks, 
or,  what  is  ftill  more  rare,  whofoever  has  ‘ 
talie,  will  find  but  four  ages  in  tbebiftory 
of  the  world.  Thefe  four  happy  ages  are 
thofe  in  which  the  arts  were  carried  to 
perfection;  and  which,  by  ferving  as  the 
.-era  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  human  mind, 
are  examples  for  pofterity. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ages  to  which  true 
glory  is  annexed,  is  that  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  or  that  of  a Pericles,  a Demoft- 
henes,  an  Ariliotle,  a Plato,  an  Apelles, 
n Phidias,  and  a Praxiteles  ; and  this 
honour  has  been  confined  within  the  limits 
of  ancient  Greece;  the  reft  of  the  known 
world  was  then  in  n Hate  of  bar  Iran  I'm. 

The  fecond  age  is  that  of  t'sefar  and  1 
Auguttus,  diftinguilhed  likewife  by  the 
names  of  Iaicrctius,  Cicero,  Titus,  Li-  ^ 
vius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Varro,  and 
Vitruvius. 

The  third  is  that  which  followed  the 
taking  of  Conftuntinoplc  by  Mahomet  It. 

Then  a familv  of  private  citizens  w as  feen 
to  do  that  which  the  kings  of  Europe  ought 
to  have  undertaken.  The  Medicis  invited 
to  Florence  the  1 .earned,  who  had  been  1 
driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Turks. — This 
was  the  age  of  Italy’s  glory.  The  polite 
arts  had  already  recovered  a new  life  in  >i 
that  country ; the  Italians  honoured  them  1 

with  the  title  of  Virtu,  us  the  firll  Greeks  1 
Imd  diftinguilhed  them  by  the  name  of 
Wifdom.  Every  tiling  tended  towards 

perfeftiou ; 1 
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pwftAion;  a Michael  Angelo,  a Raphael, 
a Titian,  a TalVo,  and  an  Ariofto,  flou- 
nlhed.  1'he  art  of  engraving  was  invent- 
ed; elegant  architecture  appeared  again, 
as  admirable  us  in  the  moll  triumphant 
ages  of  Rome;  and  the  Gothic  barburifnt, 
which  had  disfigured  Europe,  in  every  kind 
of  production,  was  driven  from  Italy,  to 
make  way  for  good  talte. 

’ihe  arts,  always  trmifplanted  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  found  themfelves  in  a 
favourable  foil,  where  they  inftantly  pro- 
duced fruit.  France,  Engluud,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  aimed,  in  their  turns,  to  gather 
tliefc  fruits ; but  either  they  could  not  live 
in  thofe  climates,  or  elfe  they  degenerated 
very  tali. 

Francis  I.  encouraged  learned  men,  but 
fach  os  were  merely  learned  men : he  had 
architects ; but  he  had  no  Michael  Angelo, 
nsr  Palladio  : he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
(liablilh  fchoolsfor  painting;  the  Italian 
matters  whom  be  invited  to  France,  raifed 
no  pupils  there.  Some  epigrams  and  a 
lew  loofc  talcs,  made  the  whole  of  our 
poetry.  Rabelais  was  the  only  profe  writer 
in  vugue,  in  the  time,  of  Henry  II. 

In  a word,  the  Italians  alone  were  in 
pod'eflion  of  every  thing  that  was  beauti- 
ful, excepting  mufic,  which  was  then  but 
in  a rude  ftate  ; and  experimental  pbilo- 
fophy,  which  was  every  where  equally  un- 
known. 

1 -iltl y,  the  fourth  age  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  age  ot  I xnns  XIV".  and  is 
perhaps  that  which  approaches  the  neareft 
to  perfection  of  all  the  four  ; enriched  by 
the  difeoveriesof  the  three  former  ones,  it 
bas  done  greater  things,  in  certain  kinds 
than  thofe  three  together.  All  the  arts, 
indeed,  were  not  carried  further  than  under 
the  Medicis,  Augullus,  and  Alexander; 
hut  human  reafonwas  in  gain  al  more  im- 
proved. In  this  age  we  firi't  became  ac- 
quainted with  found  pbilofophy.  It  may 
truly  be  laid,  that  from  the  lull  years  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  adminillration  till 
thofe  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  there  has  happened  furh  a general 
revolution  in  ourarts,  our  genius,  our  man- 
ners, and  even  in  our  government,  as  will 
ferve  as  an  immortal  mark  to  the  true  glory 
of  our  country.  This  happy  influence  hus 
not  been  confined  to  France;  it  hits  com-1 
inunirated  itfelf  to  F.ngland,  where  it  bas 
furred  up  an  emulation  which  that  inge- 
nious and  deeply-learned  nation  flood  in 
need  of  at  that  time ; it  has  introduced 
tafle  into  Germany^pnd  the  fei cores  into. 
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Riifiia ; it  has  even  re-animated  Italy, 
which  was  hutguilhing  ; and  F.urope  is  in- 
debted for  its  politenefs  and  fpint  of  fo- 
cictv  to  tiie  court  of  Loufa  XIV. 

Before  this  time,  the  Italians  called  all 
the  people  on  this  tide  the  Alps  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  It  mult  be  owned 
that  the  French,  in  fome degree,  defers ed 
tins  reproachful  epithet.  Our  forefathers 
joined  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  .Moors 
with  the  G otliir  rodenefs.  They  lind  hardly 
any  of  the  agreeable  arts  amonglt  them ; 
which  is  a proof  that  the  ufeful  arts  were 
likewile  nci'lccled : for,  when  once  the 
things  of  ule  are  curried  to  perfection, 
the  ti, iniiti.  n is  quickly  made  to  the  ele- 
gant and  the  ugreeuble ; and  it  is  not  at 
uli  aftonifhing,  that  painting,  fculpture, 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  pliilofophy,  lliould 
be  in  a manner  uuknuwn  to  a nation, 
who,  though  polltlled  of  harbours  on  the 
VYeliem  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean 
fes,  were  without  fliips;  and  who,  though 
fond  of  luxury  to  an  excefs,  were  hardly 
provided  with  the  molt  common  manu» 
fafhircs. 

The  Jews,  the  Genoefe,  the  Venetians, 
the  l’ortugucfe,  the  Fiemifh,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Fingliih,  carried  on,  in  their  turns, 
the  trade  of  France,  which  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  firft  principles  of  commerce, 
laruis  XIII. at  his  arrellinn  to  the  crown, 
had  not  n tingle  fliip ; the  city  of  Paris 
contained  not  quite  four  hundred  thaufand 
men,  and  iuid  not  ahov  e four  tine  public 
edifices  ; the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom 
refemhled  thole  pitiful  villages  which  we 
fee  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire.  The 
nobility,  wbo  were  all  flationed  in  the 
country,  in  dungeons,  furrotmdrd  with 
deep  ditches,  npprefled  tile  peafant  who 
cultivated  the  land.  The  high  roads  were 
almofl  impuflahle  ; the  towns  were  defti- 
tute  of  police  : and  the  government  had 
hardly  an  v credit  among  foreign  nations. 

We  mnfl  acknowledge,  tlrut,  ever  Imce 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovinifian  family, 
France  laid  langoiihed  more  or  Ids  in  this 
inlirmftale,  merely  forwent  of  the  benefit 
of  a good  adminillration. 

Forsa  ftate  to  be  powerful,  the  people 
muft  either  enjoy  a liberty  founded  on  the 
laws,  or  the  royal  authority  muft  be  fixed 
beyond  ull  oppolition.  In  France,  tli* 
people  wereflavm  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augullus : the  noblemen  were  tyrants  till 
Lewis  XI.;  and  the  kings,  always  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  their  authority  againft 
their  vaflals,  had  neither  Icifurc  to  think 

about 
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■bout  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjectt,  nor  By  virtue  of  the  firft,  the  prince  or  me- 
the  power  of  making  them  happy.  gffirale  enatts  temporary  or  perpetual 

Lewis  XI.  did  a great  deal  for  the  regal  laws,  and  amends  or  abrogates  thole  that 
power,  but  nothing  for  the  happinefs  or  hate  been  ulready  enacted.  By  the  l'ecnnd, 
glory  of  the  nation.  Francis  I.  gave  birth  he  makes  Deuce  or  war,  fends  or  receives 
to  trade,  navigation,  and  all  the  arts ; but  embodies,  heeliablilhes  the  public  fecurity, 
he  was  too  unfortunate  to  make  them  and  provides  againli  invotions.  By  the 
take  root  in  the  nation  during  his  time,  third,  he  punilhcscriiuinals,  or  determines 
fo  that  they  all  perilhed  with  him.  I lenry  the  difputes  that  aril'  between  individuals, 
the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  raifmg  The  latter  we  fhall  call  the  judiciary 
F ranee  from  the  calamities  and  barbarifuis  pijwer,  and  the  other  fituply  the  executive 
in  which  Ihe  had  been  plunged  by  thirty  power  of  the  Date, 
years  of  difeord,  when  lie  was  afiofiinated  The  political  liberty  of  the  fubjecl  is  a 
in  his  capital,  in  the  midfl  of  a people  tranquillity  of  mind,  arifing  from  the  opi- 
whoin  he  had  begun  to  make  happy,  the  nioneacli  perfon  hasofhis  l'afety.  Ill  nr* 
Cardinal  do  Richelieu,  bufied  in  liumbling  der  to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requifite  tin 
the  houfeof  Aufiri.i,  the  Calvinilia, and  the  government  be  fo  commuted  as  one  man 
Grandees,  did  not  enjoy  a power  fufficient-  need  not  be  afraid  of  another, 
ly  undillurbcd  to  reform  the  nation  ; but  When  the  legiflattvr  and  executive 
he  had  at  lead  the  honour  of  beginning  powers  are  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
this  happy  work.  in  the  fame  body  of  magiftrates,  there  can 

Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  900  years,  our  be  no  liberty;  becaule appreheniions  may 
genius  bad  been  almoft  always  reftrained  arife,  led  the  fame  monarch  or  fenate 
under  a Gothic  government,  in  the  midd  fhould  enact  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute 
«f  divilions  and  civil  wars;  deftitute  of  them  in  a tyrannicid  manner, 
any  laws  or  fixed  cuftoms ; changing  every  Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power 
fecond  century  a language  which  dill  con-  of  judging  be  not  fepnratcd  from  the  le- 
tinued  rude  and  unformed.  The  nobles  giilntivc  and  executive  powers.  Were  it 
were  without  discipline,  and  Orangers  to  joined  with  the  legiflutive,  the  life  and 
every  thing  but  war  and  idlenefs:  the  liberty  of  the  fubjrrt  would  be  expofed  tp 
clergy  lived  in  diforder  and  ignorance  ; and  arbitrary  contronl ; for  the  judge  would 
the  common  people  without  induftry,  and  be  then  the  legiflator.  Were  it  joined  to 
dupifind  in  their  wretchcdnel's.  * the  executive  power,  the  judge  might 

Tbs  French  hud  no  lharc  cither  in  the  behave  with  all  the  violence  of  an  op- 
great  difeoveries,  or  admirable  inventions  prelfor. 

of  other  nations  : they  have  no  title  to  There  would  lie  an  end  of  every  thing, 
the  difeoveries  of  printing,  gunpowder,  were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body, 
glafies,  telclcopes,  the  fedor,  coinpafs,  the  whether  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people, 
air-pump,  or  the  true  fvftein  of  the  uni-  to  exercife  thofe  three  powers,  that  of 
verfe:  they  were  making  tournaments,  enafting  lawe,  that  of  executing  the  pub- 
while  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  lie  refotutions,  and  that  of  judging  the 
difeovermg  and  conquering  new  countries  crimes  or  differences  of  individuals, 
from  the  eail  to  the  welt  of  the  known  Molt  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoy  a mo- 
world.  Charles  V.  had  already  frattcred  derate  government,  becaufe  the  prince, 
the  treafusts  of  Mexico  over  Europe,  before  who  is  invelted  with  the  t\fo  firlt  powers, 
the  fubjects  of  Francis  1.  had  difeovered  leaves  the  third  to  his  fubjeCts.  In  Tur- 
the  uncultivated  country  of  Canada ; but,  key,  where  thefe  three  powers  are  united 
by  the  little  which  the  French  did  in  the  in  the  Sultan’s  perfun,  the  fubjetb  groan 
beginning  of  thefixternth  century  we  muy  under  the  weight  of  a molt  frightful  op- 
fee  what  they  arecapable  of  when  properly  preflion. 

conducted.  Voltairt.  In  the  republics  of  Italy,  where  thefe 

three  powers  are  united,  there  is  lefs  li- 
§448.  fix  the  Conjiitution  of  Engla  sd.  berty  than  in  our  monarchies.  Hence 
In  every  government  there  are  three  their  government  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
forts of  power;  the  legillative ; the  exe-  courfe  to  as  violent  methods  for  its  fnpport, 
cutive,  in  refpeCt  to  things  dependent  on  as  even  that  of  the  Turks ; witnels  the  Itate 
the  law  of  nations ; and  the  executive,  in  inquifitors  at  Venice, and  the  lion's  mouth, 
regard  to  things  that  depend  on  the  civil  into  which  every  informer  may  at  all 
law.  * hours  throw  bis  written  accufations. 

What 
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What  a fituation  mull  the  poor  fubjcfl 
be  m under  thofe  republics  ! The  lame 
body  of  magi  I (rates  are  poltefled,  u3  exe- 
cutors of  the  law,  of  the  whole  power  they 
have  given  the mfe Ives  in  quality  of  legit- 
lawn.  They  may  plunder  the  ftate  by 
their  general  determinations  ; and,  as  they 
b»ve  Ukewife  the  judiciary  power  in  their 
bands,  every  private  citirenmay  be  ruined 
by  their  particular  dtcilions. 

The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one 
body  ; and  though  there  is  no  external 
pomp  that  indicates  a defpotic  fway,  yet 
the  people  feel  the  effects  of  it  every 
moment. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  princes  of 
Kurope,  whole  aim  has  been  levelled  at 
arbitrary  power,  have  conffantly  fet  out 
with  uniting  in  their  own  perfons  all  the 
branched  of  magilirarv,  and  all  the  great 
offices  of  (late. 

I allow,  indeed,  that  the  mere  heredi- 
tary ariftocracy  of  the  Italian  republics, 
does  uot  anfwer  exactly  to  the  defpotic 
power  of  the  eaftern  princes.  The  number 
of  magiflrates  fometiuics  fattens  the  power 
of  the  magillrucy : the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles  do  not  always  concur  in  the  fame 
defigns;  and  differenttnbunsds  areereiied, 
that  temper  each  other.  Thus,  at  Venice, 
the  Icgiffative  power  is  in  the  Council, 
the  executive  in  the  l’re gudi,  and  ihe  ju- 
diciary in  the  Quaruntia.  lint  the  mif- 
chief  is,  that  thefe  different  tribunals  are 
eumpofed  of  magiftrates  all  belonging  to 
the  fame  body,  which  conltitutes  aliuofl 
one  and  the  fame  power. 

The  judiciary  power  ought  not  to  lie 
given  to  a (landing  fenute ; it  Ihould  l>e 
exercifcd  by  perfons  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  people  (as  at  Athens)  at  certain 
limes  of  the  ycar,und  purluont  to  a form 
nnd  manner  prtfcrilied  by  law,  in  order  to 
ereCl  a tribunal  that  Ihould  lull  only  as 
long  as  neceflity  requires. 

By  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a 
power  fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being 
annexed  to  any  particular  fttite  or  profel- 
bon,  becomes  as  it  were,  invifiblc.  Peo- 
ple have  not  then  the  judges  continually 
prefent  to  their  view ; they  fear  the  office, 
but  not  the  magillrute. 

In  accufations  of  a deep  or  criminal 
nature,  it  is  proper  the  perfon  accufed 
ihould  have  the  privilege  of  chuling  in  fome 
meafurq,  his  judges,  in  concurrence  with 
the  law ; or  at  leaft  he  Ihould  have  a 
right  to  except  againfl  fo  great  a number, 
that  tlie  remaining  part  may  be  deemed 
his  own  choitc. 
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The  other  two  powers  may  be  given 
rather  to  nmgiftratesor  permanent  bodies, 
occuufe  they  arc  not  exercifcdon  any  pri- 
vate l'uhjeCt ; one  being  no  more  than  the 
general  will  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other  the 
execution  of  that  general  will. 

But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  to 
l>e  fixed,  yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to 
fuch  a degree  us  to  he  always  conformslde 
to  the  exart  letter  of  the  law.  Were  they 
to  he  the  private  opinion  of  the  judge, 
people  would  then  live  in  focietv  without 
knowing  exactly  the  obligation  it  lays 
them  under. 

The  judges  ought  likewife  to  be  in  the 
fame  llation  os  the  accufed,  or  in  other 
words,  his  peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
not  imagine  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
perfons  inclined  to  treat  him  with  rigour. 

If  the  lcgillature  leaves  the  cxecutivs 
power  in  pnflefltoo  of  a right  to  imprifon 
thofe  fubjecls  who  can  give  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  there  is  an  end  of 
liberty  ; unlefs  they  are  taken  up,  in  order 
to  nnlwer  without  delay  to  u capital  crime: 
in  this  cafe  they  are  reullv  free,  being  Jub- 
jeCl  only  to  the  power  of  Cie  law. 

But  Ihould  the  lcgillature  think  itfelf  iu 
danger  l>y  fome  fecret  confpirury  aguinft 
the  Itate,  or  by  a correfpondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  it  might  atitliorife  the 
executive  power,  for  a lliort  and  limited 
time,  to  imprifon  l'ufperted  perfons,  who 
in  that  cafe  would  lol'e  their  liberty  only 
for  a while,  to  preferve  it  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  only  reafnnqble  method 
that  can  be  fubliituted  to  the  tyrannical 
magiflracy  of  the  ICphori,  and  to  the  Hate 
inquifitors  of  Venice,  who  are  alfo  defpo- 
tical. 

As  in  a free  ftate,  every  man  who  is 
fuppofed  a free  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own 
governor ; fo  the  legiflative  power  Ihould 
rciide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
But  linre  this  is  impoflible  in  large  dates, 
and  in  fmnll  ones  is  fubjed  to  many  bi- 
conveniences,  it  is  fit  the  people  ihould 
art  by  their  representatives,  what  they 
cannot  art  by  themfelvrs. 

The  inhabitant*  of  a particular  town#re 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and 
interefts,  than  with  thofe  of  other  places  ; 
and  are  better  judges  of  the  capacity  of 
their  neighbours,  than  of  that  of  the  reft 
of  their  countrymen.  The  members  there- 
fore of  the  lcgillature  Ihould  not  be  chofen 
from  the  general  body  of  the  nation  ; but 
it  is  proper,  that  in  every  confiderable 
place,  a reprefontaiive  ftiould  be  elected 
by  the  inhabitants.  jh» 
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Tlie  great  advantage  of  reprefen  tativcs 
is  their  being  capable  of  difcuHing  aflairs. 
For  ibis  the  people  collectively  are  ex- 
tremely unfit,  which  is  one  of  the  greated 
incouveniencos  of  a democracy. 

It  is  not  at  all  necellary  that  the  repre- 
fentatives,  who  have  received  a general 
in (i ruction  from  tlieir  electors,  lliould  wait 
to  he  particularly  inftructed  in  every  tirtair, 
us  is  practifed  ill  the  diets  of  Germany. 
True  it  is,  thut  by  this  way  of  proceeding, 
the  fpeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the 
nation ; but.  on  the  other  hand,  this  would 
throw  them  into  infinite  delays,  would 
give  each  deputy  a power  of  controlling 
tlie  aflembly  ; und  on  the  moll  urgent  and 
prefiing  occafions,  the  (firings  of  the  na- 
tion might  he  flopped  by  a tingle  caprice. 

When  the  deputies,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
well  obferves,  reprefent  a body  of  people, 
as  in  Holland,  they  ought  to  lie  account- 
able to  their  condiments:  hut  it  is  a dif- 
ferent thing  in  England,  where  tin  y are 
deputed  by  boroughs. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  dif- 
tricls  ought  10  have  a right  of  voting  at 
the  election  of  a reprefenlative,  except 
fuch  us  are  in  fo  mean  a duration,  as  to  he 
deemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own. 

One  great  fault  there  was  in  molt  of 
the  ancient  republics;  that  tlie  people,  hud 
a right  to  active  refutations.  Inch  as  re. 
ipiire  tome  execution ; a tiling  of  which 
they  are  abfulutely  incapable.  liny 
ought  to  have  no  hand  in  the  government, 
but  for  the  chufing  of  reprelentatives, 
which  is  within  their  reach.  For  though 
few  can  tell  the  cxaCl  degree  of  men’s  ca- 
pacities, yetthcre  arc  none  but  arc  capable 
ol  knowing,  in  general,  whether  the  per- 
f hi  they  cliufe  is  better  ijutdilied  than  mult 
of  his  neighbours. 

Neither  ought  the  representative  body 
to  lie  cholen  for  active  refolutions,  for 
which  it  isootfo  fit:  but  for  the  enacting  of 
laws,  or  to  foe  whether  the  laws  already 
enacted  he  duly  executed  ; a thing  they 
are  very  capable  of,  and  which  none  indeed 
hut  thcmlelves  can  properly  perforin. 

In  a tiute,  thereure  always  peifonsdif- 
tiuguithed  by  their  birth,  riches,  or  ho- 
nours ; but  were  they  to  be  confounded 
with  the  common  people,  and  to  have  only 
. the  weight  of  a tingle  vote  like  the  red, 
the  common  lit  Kirtv  would  Ik  their  ilu- 
very,  mid  they  would  have  no  intoreli  in 
.fupporting  it,  us  moil  of.the  popular  rcto- 
lutious  Vophl  be  asamli  them.  - 1 he  Hi  ire 


they  luye,  therefore,  in  the  legid store, 
ought  to  he  proportioned  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages they  have  in  the  Hate;  which 
happen.-  only  when  they  form  a body  that 
has  a right  to  put  a Hop  to  the  enterprises 
of  tlie  people,  as  the  people  have  a right 
lo-fiiit  a flop  to  theirs. 

The  legillative  power  is  therefore  rom- 
mittcif  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  und  to 
the  body  chofen  to  reprefent  the  peopk , 
which  have  each  their  aOeinblics  and  deli- 
berations apart,  each  their  ie|iurute  views 
und  interells. 

Of  the  three  powers  above-mentioned, 
the  judiciary  is  in  fome  iiieafure  next  to 
nothing.  There  remains  therefore  only 
two ; and  ai  thole  have  need  of  a regulat- 
ing power  to  temper  them,  the  purl  of  the 
legillative  body,  computed  of  the  nubility 
is  extremely  proper  lor  this  very  purpofe. 

The  body  of  the  nobility  ought  to  be 
hereditary.  In  the  lirft  place  it  is  fo  in  its 
own  nature  ; und  in  tlie  next,  there  mult 
he  a cmilideruLtc  intered  to  preferve  its 
privileges  ; privileges  that  in  (hemfelvts 
are  obnoxious  to  popular  envy,  and  of 
ronrfe,  in  a free  date,  are  always  in  dun- 
ger. 

But  us  an  hereditary  power  might  be 
tempted  to  piirlue  its  own  particular  in- 
terells, and  forget  thofe  of  the  people ; it 
is  proper  that,  where  they  may  reap  a 
lingular  advantage  from  being  corrupted, 
as  in  the  laws  relating  to  tlie  lupplies,they 
Humid  have  no  other  iliure  in  the  legitlu- 
tion,  than  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  not 
that  of  refulving. 

lly  the  power  of  refulving,  I mean  tlie 
right  of  ordaining  by  their  own  authority, 
or  of  amending  what  bus  been  ordained 
by  others.  Ivy  the  power  of  rejecting,  1 
would  Ik:  underliood  to  mean  the  right  of 
annulling  a refolution  taken  by  another, 
which  was  the  power  of  tlie  tribunes  »t 
Rome.  And  though  the  purlon  polfelfed 
of  the  privilege  of  rejecting  n»:iy  likevtife 
liav  e the  right  of  approving,  yet  this  ap- 
probation patles  for  no  more  than  n decla- 
ration, that  he  intends  to  nmko  no  ufeol 
his  privilege  of  rejecting,  and  is  derived 
(rum  that  very  privilege. 

The  executive  |mwer  ought  to  he  ill  the 
hands  of  a monarch : bocaufc  this  branch 
of  Government,  which  has  alvv  ays  nerd  oi 
expedition,  is  better  adniinilicred  by  one 
limn  by  many  : whereas  vv  hu lever  depends 
on  the  lemlbitivc  power,  is  oftentimes 
better  regulated  by  muny  thun  by  a tingle 
perfon. 

But 
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But  if  there  was  no  monarch,  ami  die 
executive  (tower  was  committed  Vo  a cer- 
tain number  of  perfons  lelefled  from  the 
Initiative  body,  there  would  lie  an  end 
then  of  liber  ty  ; by  reufon  the  two  powers 
would  be  united,  and  the  fame  perfons 
would  actually  fometimes  have,  and  would 
moreover  be  always  able  to  have,  u llmre 
m both. 

Were  the  legitlativc  body  to  be  a con- 
liderable  tune  without  meeting,  tins  would 
hkewife  put  an  end  to  liberty.  For  one 
of  thefe  two  things  would  naturally  follow; 
either  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
legillative  refolutions,  and  then  the  fialc 
would  fall  into  anarchy ; or  that  thefe  re- 
futations would  be  taken  by  the  executive 
power,  which  would  render  it  abfolute. 

It  would  he  ncedlefs  for  the  legillative 
body  to  continue  ulways  alTembled.  T his 
would  be  troublefomc  to  the  reprefentu- 
tiees,  anil  moreover  would  cut  out  too 
much  work  for  the  executive  power,  fo  us 
to  take  ntT  its  attention  from  executing, 
and  oblige  it  to  think  only  of  defending  its 
own  prerogatives,  and  the  right  it  has  to 
execute. 

Again,  were  the  legillative  body  to  he 
always  alTembled,  it  might  happen  to  be 
kept  up  only  by  tilling  the  places  of  the 
deceafrd  members  with  new  reprefeuta- 
lives  i and  in  that  cafe,  if  the  legifla- 
live  body  was  once  corrupted,  the  evil 
would  be  pall  all  remedy.  When  different 
legiflutive  bodies  furceed  one  another, 
the  people,  who  have  a bad  opinion  of 
that  which  is  actually  fitting,  may  realon- 
xblv  entertain  fome  hopes  of  the  next;  hut 
were  it  to  be  always  of  the  fame  body,  the 
people,  upon  feeing  it  once  corrupted, 
would  no  longer  expect  any  good  from  its 
laws ; and  of  courfc  they  would  either  be- 
come defperate,  or  full  into  a iiatc  of  indo- 
lence. 

The  legillative  body  Ihould  not  alfemhle 
of  itfelf.  For  a.  body  is  fuppufed  to  have 
no  will  hut  when  it  is  alTembled : and  be- 
tides, were  it  not  to  alTenible  ununimoufly 
it  would  beimpofiible  to  determine  which 
was  really  the  legillative  body,  the  part 
aflerabled  or  the  other.  And  if  it  had  a 
right  to  prorogue  itfelf,  it  might  happen 
never  to  be  prorogued  : which  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  cafe  it  lliouldevcr 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  executive 
power.  Be  Tides,  there  are  feufons,  fome  of 
which  are  more  proper  than  others,  for 
uflembLing  the  legillative  body : it  is  tit 
therefore  that  the  executive  power  fhould 
regulau  the  time  of  convening  as  well  as 


the  duration  of  thofe  uUetnblies,  accord, 
ilig  to  the  cireurnftances  and  exigeuciej 
of  Hate  known  to  itfelf. 

Were  the  executive  power  not  to  have 
a right  of  putting  a flop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legillative  laxly,  the  latter 
would  become  defpotic  ; for  as  it  might 
arrogate  to  itlelf  what  authority  it  pleated, 
it  would  loon  deftroy  all  the  other  powers. 

But  it  is  not  pro|x-r,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  legillative  power  Ihould  have  a 
right  to  flop  the  executive.  For  as  the 
executive  has  its  natural  limits,  it  is  ufe- 
lefs  to  coniine  it ; betides,  the  executive 
power  it  generally  employed  in  momen- 
tary operations.  The  (lower,  therefore,  of 
the  Homan  tribunes  was  faulty,  as  it  put 
n flop  not  only  to  the  legiflatinn,  but 
hkewife  to  the  execution  itfelf;  which  was 
attended  with  infinite  inifchicfs. 

But  if  the  legillative  power,  in  a fret 
government,  ought  to  have  no  right  to 
flop  the  executive,  it  has  a right,  and 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  examining  iu 
wlmt  manner  its  laws  have  been  executed; 
an  advantage  which  this  government  has 
over  that  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  tha 
Cofini  and  the  F.phun  gave  no  account  of 
their  udmimflrufion. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  ifliic  of  that 
examination,  the  legillative  body  ought 
not  to  have  u power  of  judging  the  perlun, 
nor  of  courfe  the  conduct,  of  him  who  is 
iuflructed  with  the  executive  power.  His 
perfnn  Ihould  he  lac  red,  hecuufc,  as  it  is 
ncceflkry  for  the  good  of  the  ftate  to  pre- 
vent the  legillative  body  from  rendering 
themfelves  arbitrary,  the  moment  lieisac- 
cufed  or  tried,  there  is  an  end  of  liberty. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftate  would  I*  no  longer 
a monarchy,  hut  a kind  of  republican, 
though  not  a free  government.  But  as 
the  perfbu  intruded  with  the  executive 
power  cannot  abufc  it  without  bad  coun- 
iellors,  and  fuch  as  hate  the  laws  as  m mi- 
llers, though  the  laws  favour  them  as  fub- 
jecls  ; Untie  men  may  be  examined  and 
puniflied.  An  advantage  which  this  go- 
vernment has  over  that  of  Cnidus,  where 
the  law  allowed  of  no  fuch  thing  as  calling 
the  Amymones*  to  an  account,  even  alter 
their  admmift  ration  ft  and  therefore  the 
people  could  never  obtain  any  fulisfucVion 
for  the  injuries  done  them. 

• Thefe  were  magillrales  chofen  annually  hy 
the  people.  See  Stephcu  of  Byntnlium. 

t It  was  lawful  to  accufc  the  ltnmau  mogt* 
llraus  after  llie  expiration  of  their  feeeral  offices. 
See  Diony f.  ilahcaru.  1.  9.  the  affair  of  Cenutiul 
tha  tribuua. 

Though, 
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Though,  in  general,  the  judiciary  power 
ought  not  to  l>e  united  with  tin  v part  of  the 
legiflative,  vet  this  is  liable  to  three  ex- 
ceptions, founded  on  theparticulai  interefl 
of  the  party  arcufed. 

The  great  are  always  obnoxious  to  po- 
pular envy  ; and  were  they  to  be  judged 
by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger 
from  their  judges,  and  would  moreover  lie 
deprived  of  the  privilege  which  tbe  mcanefl 
fubjeCt  is  poflefled  of,  in  a free  Hate,  of 
being  tried  by  their  |ieers.  The  nobility, 
for  this  rcafon,  ought  not  to  he  cited  before 
the  ordinary  conrts  of  judicature,  hut 
before  that  part  of  the  legislature  which  is 
compofed  of  their  own  body. 

It  tspulliblethat  the  law,  which  is  clear- 
lighted  in  one  fenfe,  and  blind  in  another, 
might  in  forae  rafes  he  too  fevere.  But  us 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  national 
judges  arc  no  mure  than  the  mouth  that 
pronounces  the  words  of  the  law,  mere  paf- 
itve  beings,  incapable  of  moderating  either 
its  force  or  rigour.  That  part,  therefore, 
ot  the  legiflative*  body,  which  we  have  jull 
now  obferved  to  lie  a neceflaiy  tribunal 
on  another  occaiion,  is  alfo  a necelfury  tri- 
bunal in  this;  it  belongs  to  its  fupreine  au- 
thority to  moderate  the  law  in  favour  of 
the  law  itfelf,  by  mitigating  tbe  fentenre. 

It  might  utfo  happen,  that  a fubject  in- 
truded with  the  adminiltrntion  of  public 
affairs  might  infringe  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  or- 
dinary magidrates  either  eould  not,  or 
would  not  punifti.  But  in  general  the  lrgif- 
latis-e  power  cannot  judge ; and  much  lefs 
can  it  be  a judge  in  this  particular  cafe, 
where  it  reprefents  the  party  concerned, 
which  is  the  people.  It  can  only  therefore 
impearh : but  before  what  court  dmll  it 
bring  its  ini[iehchment?  Mull  it  go  and 
abafe  itfelf  before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
whichare  its  inferiors,  and  being  compofed 
moreoverof  men  who  are  rhofen  from  the 
people  as  well  as  itfelf,  will  naturally  be 
fwayed  by  the  authority  of  fo  powerful  an 
accuferf  No:  in  order  to  preferve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  people,  and  the  fecurity  of  the 
fubjedl,  tbe  legiflative  part  which  repre- 
fents the  people,  mud  bring  in  its  charge 
before  the  legillative  part  which  repre- 
fents the  nobility,  who  have  neither  the 
fame  intereds  nor  the  fame  paflions. 

Here  is  an  advantage  which  this  go- 
vernment has  over  mod  of  the  ancient 
republics,  where  there  was  this  abufe,  that 
the  people  were  at  the  fame  time  both 
judge  and  accufer. 


The  executive  power,  purfuant  to  srhst 
has  been  already  faid,  ought  to  here  s 
diare  in  tbe  legillature  by  the  power  of 
rejecting,  otherwife  it  would  foon  be  ft  rip* 
ped  of  its  prerogative.  But  diould  the 
legiflative  power  ufurp  a (hare  of  the  exe- 
cutive, the  latter  would  be  equally  un- 
done. 

If  the  prince  were  to  have  a (bare  i at 
the  legillature  by  the  power  of  trfolving, 
liberty  would  be  loft.  But  as  it  is  necef* 
fury  he  llmuld  have  a (bare  in  the  legifla- 
lure,  for  tlie  fupport  of  his  own  preroga- 
tive, this  fliare  mud  cuniid  in  the  power 
of  rejecting. 

The  change  of  government  at  Rome 
Was  owing  to  this,  that  neither  the fenate, 
who  had  one  part  of  the  executive  power, 
nor  the  magidrates,  who  were  intruded 
with  the  other,  hnd  tbe  right  of  rejecting, 
which  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  confuta- 
tion of  the  government  we  are  treating  of. 
The  legiflative  laxly  being  conqiofcd  of 
two  parts,  one  checks  the  other  by  the 
mutual  privilege  of  rejecting;  they  are 
both  checked  by  the  executive  power,  as 
the  executive  is  by  the  legiflative. 

Thefe  three  powers  tliuuld  naturally 
form  a date  of  repofe  or  inaction.  But  as 
there  is  a neceftity  for  movement  in  the 
courfeof  human  affairs,  they  are  forced  to 
move,  but  dill  to  move  in  concert. 

As  the  executive  power  has  no  other 
part  in  the  legiflative  than  the  privilege 
of  rejecting,  it  can  have  no  fhare  in  the 
public  debutes.  It  is  not  even  neceflary 
that  it  fhould  prapofe,  becaufe,  as  it  may 
always  dilapprove  of  the  refolutions  that 
dial!  lie  taken,  it  may  likewife  rejeft  tbe 
decifions  on  thole  propofols  which  were 
made  againft  its  will. 

In  fomeoncientcommnnwealths,  where 
public  debates  were  carried  on  by  tlie 
people  in  a body,  it  was  natural  for  the 
executive  power  to  propofc  and  debate 
with  the  people,  otherwife  their  refolu- 
tions mud  have  been  attended  with  a 
ftrange  confufion. 

Were  the  executive  power  to  ordain 
the  raifingof  public  money,  otherwife  than 
by  giving  its  confont,  liberty  would  be  at 
an  end ; becaufe  it  would  become  legiffo- 
tive  in  the  moftimportant  point  of  legifla- 
tion. 

If  the  legiflative  power  was  to  fettle  the 
fublidies,  not  from  year  to  year,  but  for 

ever, 
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ever,  it  would  run  the  riik  of  lofing  its  or  ftarve  the  revolted  troops  ; for  as  they 
liberty,  becaufc  the  executive  power  would  are  not  quartered  in  tow  ns  capable  ol  1m- 
10  longer  be  dependent ; and  when  once  milling  them  with  nerrllkry  fubtiftcnce, 
it  win  poiTrlfed  of  fuch  a perpetual  right,  this  fuLliftence  is  of  courft  precarious, 
it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference,  vvhe-  Whoever  tliall  read  the  admirable  trea- 
ther  it  held  it  of  itfelf,  or  of  another.  The  fife  ut  Tacitus  on  the  mauuers  of  the  tier- 
fime  may  be  faid,  ifitlhould  tix.  not  from  mans,  will  lind  that  it  is  from  them  the 
vrur  to  year,  but  for  ever,  the  fea  and  Knglilh  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their 
land  fortes  with  which  it  is  to  intrull  the  political  government.  This  beautiful  fy  f-  , 
executive  power.  tein  was  invented  lirll  in  the  woods. 

To  prevent  the  executive  power  from  As  all  human  things  liave  an  end,  thi 
being  able  to  opprefs,  it  is  rrquiftte  that  Hate  we  are  fpcahingol  will  lofeits  liberty, 
the  armies  with  which  it  is  entruftnlfhould  it  will  pcrifli.  Have  not  Rome,  Sparta, 
eoufift  of  the  people,  and  have  the  fame  and  Carthage  perilhrd?  It  uillpcrilh  whet) 
fpirit  os  the  people  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  legillutive  power  lbull  1st  ji.nu:  cor- 
llnme  till  the  time  of  Marios.  To  obtain  rupted  than  the  executive, 
this  end,  there  are  only  two  ways;  cither  It  n.  not  ujy  Uifinefr  to  examine  whether 

that  the  perfons  employed  in  the  array  the  Kaglilh  urtnallv  enjoy  this  liljertv,  nr 
ihould  have  fuflicient  property  to  nafwcr  not.  1 1 is  fullicient  for  my  purpofe  tooli- 
for  their  conduct  to  their  fellow -fubjects,  ferve,  that  it  is  ctiablilhrd  by  tlieir  laws  ; 
and  be  enliffd  only  for  a yenr.  ns  was  and  I enquire  no  further, 
euliomary  at  Koine : or  if  there  ihould  lie  Neither  do  I pretend  by  this  to  under* 
a Handing  army,  eompofed  ebielfy  of  the  value  other  govenuuents.  nor  to  fay  that 
moft  defpieable  part  of  the  nation,  the  le-  this  extreme  political  liberty  ought  to 
giflative  power  Ihould  have  aright  to  dif-  give  uiieafinels  to  thole  who  have  only  a 
bind  them  as  footi  as  it  pleated  ; the  fol-  moderate  fhare  of  it.  1 low  Ihould  1 have 
diers  Ihould  live  in  common  with  the  retl  any  fuch  detign,  I who  think  that  even 
“•  the  people;  and  no  fepara^e  camp,  bar-  the  excels  of  reafon  is  not  always  drill 4- 
nrts,  orfortrefs,  Ihould  be  fuffered.  ble,  and  that  mankind  generally  tjijd 

When  once  an  army  is  eftttblifhed,  it  tlieir  account  better  in  mediums  tliat)  in 
ought  not  to  depend  immediately  on  tlie  extremes. 

bgi dative,  but  on  the  executive  power;  llarringtan,  in  hie  Oceana, has alfo  in- 
tad  this,  from  the  very  nature  id'  the  quired  into  tile  liigliett  point  of  liberty  to 
thing;  its  bufiuefs  confiliing  more  in  ad-  which  the  confutation  of  a iiute  may  lie 
mg  than  tn  deliberation.  curried,  llut  indredof  him  it  may  la-  laid, 

from  a manner  of  thinking  that  pre-  that  for  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of 
rails  amougft  mankind,  they  let  a higlirr  real  liberty,  lie  bulled  liiiufelf  in  purfult 
value  upon  courage  than  timoroufnefs,  on  of  an  imaginary  one  ; ami  that  lie  built  a 
activity  than  prudence,  on  ftrength  than  Clralcedon,  though  he  had  a lly/aiitiiuq 
couufel.  Hence  tlie  army  will  ever  de-  before  bis  eyes.  Muntijyuicu, 

fp.fr  a fenate,  and  refpeft  tlieir  own  nfli- 

frn.  They  will  niturally  (fight  the  orders  § y-pp.  Of  CoLruers,  and  tke  Pijioxcry 
hat  them  by  a body  of  men,  whom  they  uf  Ajikkica, 

hsik  upon  os  cowards,  and  therefore  im-  . • 

worthy  to  command  tliem.  So  that  as  It  is  to  tlie  difeoveries  of  the  Portu- 
f“>n  as  the  army  depends  on  the  Irgilht-  guefe  in  the  old  world,  thut  we  are  in- 
tive  body,  tlie  government  becomes  a mi-  debted  for  the  new  : it  we  may  call  the 
ktaryone;  and  if  the  contrary  has  ever  cnnqneft  of  America  an  obligation,  which 
hippeneil,  it  has  been  owing  to  fnme  ex-  proved  fo  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  and  at 
tranrdinary  eireumtlaoces.  It  is  beraufe  times  to  tlie  conquerors  themfelves. 
the  anuy  has  always  kept  divided  ; it  is  This  was  doubtlefs  tlie  moli  important 
beraufe  it  was  corapofrd  ot  feveral  bodies,  event  that  ever  happened  on  our  globe, 
that  depended  each  on  their  particular  one  kali  of  which  had  been  hitherto  liran- 
provinee ; it  is  beraufe  the  capital  towns  gers  to  the  other.  Whatever  )iqd  been 
'ere  ftrong  places  defended  by  thrir  ua-  ellecraed  mod  great  or  noble  before, 
tural  tituation,  and  not  gam  limed  with  feemed  abforbed  in  this  kind  of  new  crc- 
' culsr  troops.  Holland,  for  inllnnee,  is  ation.  We  (till  mention  with  rcfpctlful 
xil  falrr  than  Venice : Ike  might  drown  admiration,  the  names  of  (he  Argonauts, 

Q q who 
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who  did  not  perform  the  hundredth  port 
of  what  was  done  by  the  failors  under 
Gama  and  Albuquerque.  How  many 
altars  would  have  been  railed  by  the 
ancients  to  a Greek,  who  had  ditcover- 
ed  America!  nnd  yet  Bartholomew  and 
Chriltnpher  Columbus  were  not  thus  re- 
warded. 

Columbus,  ftruck  with  the  wonderful 
expeditions  of  the  Portiigiicle,  imagined 
that  fomething  greater  might  be  done; 
and  from  a bare  mfpcCtion  of  the  map  of 
our  world,  concluded  that  there  mult  be 
another,  which  might  be  found  by  tailing 
always  weft.  He  had  courage  equal  to 
his  genius,  or  indeed  fuperior,  teeing  he 
had  to  druggie  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  repulferof  fivcral 
princes  to  whom  he  tendered  his  fervices. 
Genoa,  which  was  his  native  country, 
treated  his  fchemes  as  \ iftonary,  and  by 
that  means  loft  the  only  opportunity  that 
could  have  offered  of  aggrandizing  her 
power.  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  who 
was  As  greedy  of  money  to  hazard  any 
on  this  noble  attempt,  would  not  liften  to 
the  propol'als  made  by  Columbus’s  bro- 
ther; and  Columbus  himfelf  was  rejefled 
by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  whofe  attention 
was  wholly  employed  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  lie  had  no  proipefl  of  fuccefs  in 
applying  to  the  Erench,  whofe  marine  lay 
totally  neglecled,  and  their  affairs  more 
eonfufed  than  ever,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIII.  The  emperor  Maximi- 
lian hud  neither  ports  forlhipping,  money 
to  fit  out  a fleet,  nor  luffirient  courage  to 
engage  in  a fcheme  of  this  nature.  The 
Venetians,  indeed,  might  have  undertaken 
it  v but  whether  the  natural  avrrfion  of  the 
Gennefe  to  thefe  people  would  not  fuller 
Columbus  to  apply  to  the  rivals  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  Venetians  had  no  idea 
of  any  thing  more  important  than  the 
trade  they  carried  on  from  Alexandria  and 
in  the  Levant,  Columbus  at  length  fixed 
all  his  hopes  on  the  court  of  Spam. 

Eerdinand,  king  of  Arragon.  and  Ifa- 
bella,  queen  of  Caftile,  had  by  their  mar- 
riage, united  all. Spain  underline  dominion, 
excepting  only  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was  ftil!  in  the  po Hellion  of  the 
Moors ; but  which  Eerdinand  foon  after 
took  from  them.  The  union  of  thefe  two 
princes  bad  prepared  the  way  for  the 
grrntnefs  of  Spain  i which  was  afterwards 
begun  by  Columbus ; he  was  however 
obliged  to  undergo  eight  years  of  inceflant 
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application,  before  Ifabella's  court  would 
content  toacceptof  the  ineftimable  benelit 
this  great  man  offered  it.  The  bane  of 
all  great  projefls  is  the  want  of  money. 
The  Spariifh  court  was  poor ; and  the 
prior,  Perez,  and  two  merchants,  named 
Pinzono,  were  obliged  to  advance  levee- 
teen  thoufaud  ducats  towards  fitting  out 
theurmanient.  Columbus  procured  a pa- 
tent from  the  court,  and  at  length  lei  lad 
from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Ardaiulia,  with 
three  lliips,  on  Augult  -13,  in  the  year 
1499. 

it  was  not  ahove  a month  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  Canary  iltunds,  where  he 
had  come  to  an  anchor  to  get  refrelh- 
ment,  when  Columbus  dilcovcred  the  firft 
iflaud  in  America ; and  during  this  Hiort 
run,  he  fuffered  more  from  the  murmur- 
ing* and  dilcontent  of  the  people  of  lus 
fleet,  than  he  had  done  even  from  the  re- 
fufuls  of  the  princes  he  had  applied  to. 
This  illond,  which  he  difeovered,  and 
named  St.  Salvador,  lies  about  a thoufaud 
leagues  from  the  Canaries ; prefen tly  after, 
he  likeu  ife  difeovered  the  Laic  ay  en  lflands, 
together  with  thole  of  Cuba  and  llifpam- 
ola,  now  called  St.  Domingo. 

Eeidinund  and  Ifabella  were  in  tire  u(- 
moft  furprize,  to  fee  hint  return,  at  the  cud 
of  nine  months,  with  fome  of  the  Ameri- 
can natives  of  llifpaniola,  feveral  rarities 
from  that  country,  and  a quantity  of  gold, 
with  which  he  prefented  their  nwjefties. 

The  king  and  queen  made  him  lit  down 
in  their  prefence, coveredlikea  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  created  him  high  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  the  new  world.  Columbus  was 
now  every  where  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary perfun  feat  from  heaven.  Every 
one  was  vying  who  Ihould  be  foremoft  in 
aflifting  him  in  his  undertakings,  and  em- 
barking under  his  command.  He  foon  (ft 
fail  again,  with  a fleet  of  feventecn  lliips. 
Henow  made  thedil'covery  of  feveral other 
new  illandf,  particular  the  Canbbees  and 
Jamaica.  Doubt  had  been  changed  into 
admiration  on  his  firft  voyage;  in  this, 
admiration  was  turned  intoenvv. 

He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefe 
titles  might  have  been  added  that  of  the 
benefador  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 
Neverlhelefs,  he  was  brought  borne  pri- 
soner to  Spain,  by  judges  who  had  been 
purpofely  fent  out  on  board  to  obferve  his 
conduct.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
Columbus  was  arrived,  the  people  ran  in 
Ihoals  to  meet  him,  as  the  guardian  genius 
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of  Spain.  Columbus  was  brought  from 
ihr  liiip.  ami  uppeurtdvoii  I bore  chained 
hands  and  feet. 

lie  had  been  thus  treated  by  the  orders 
ofKonieca,  bilhop  of  Burgos,  tile  int-mlant 
of  the  expedition,  whole  ingratitude  was  as 
great  as  the  other's  lervices.  iiabella  w as 
tlhatued  of  what  (hr  faw,  and  did  all  in 
her  power  to  make  Columbus  amends  for 
the  injuries  d me  to  him:  however,  lie  was 
not  fullered  to  depart  for  four  years,  either 
ber.uife  they  feared  that  lie  would  leize 
upon  what  he  had  ditcovered  for  iiimfelf, 
nr  that  they  were  willing  to  have  time  to 
ubferve  his  behaviour.  At  length  he  wus 
lent  on  another  voyage  to  the  new  woi  Id ; 
and  now  it  was,  that  he  difrovered  the 
eontinent,  at  fix  degrees  did  awe  from  the 
e:ii:uor.  and  law  that  part  of  the  matt  on 
which  Carthagena  has  been  lince  built. 

Atthe  time  that  Columbus  firlt  promifed 
a new  heinifpkete,  it  was  infilled  upon  that 
no  fuch  bcmifphere  could  cxift : and  after 
he  had  made  the  actual  difeovery  of  it,  it 
was  pretended  that  it  had  been  known  long 
before.  I lhall  not  mention  one  Martin 
Behem,  of  Nuremberg,  who,  it  is  laid, 
went  from  that  city  to  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan in  1460,  with  a patent  from  the 
Duchefsof  Burgundy,  who,  as  (lie  was  not 
alive  at  that  time,  could  not  iflue  patents. 
Nor  (hall  1 take  notice  of  the  pretended 
charts  of  this  Martin  Behem,  which  are 
dill  (hewn ; nor  of  the  evident  contradic- 
tions whieh  dife  redit  this  (lory;  hut,  in 
fhort,  it  was  not  pretended  that  Martin 
Behem  had  peopled  America  ; the  honour 
was  given  to  liie  Carthaginians,  and  a book 
of  Ariliotle  was  ipiotcd  on  the  occallen, 
which  he  never  wrote,  home  found  out  a 
conformity  between  fume  words  in  the  Car 
ribbee  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  did  not 
fail  to  follow  fo  line  an  opening.  Others 
were  politivc  that  the  children  of  Noah, 
after  fettling  in  Siberia,  patted  from  thence 
over  to  Canada  on  the  ire;  and  that  their 
defeendants,  afterwards  born  in  Canada, 
had  gone  and  peopled  Peru.  According 
toothers  again,  the  Chinefe  and  Japanele 
font  colonies  into  America,  and  carried 
over  lions  with  them  for  their  diverlion, 
though  there  are  no  lions  either  in  China 
or  Japan.  In  this  manner  have  many 
learned  men  argued  upon  the  difeoveries 
mode  by  men  of  genius.  If  it  Ihould  be 
aiked,  how  men  firll  came  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  America?  isitnot  eafily  anfwered, 
that  they  were  placed  there  by  the  fame 
Power  who  caules  trees  and  grafts  to  grow  ? 
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The  reply  which  Columbus  made  to 
foroc  ot  thole  who  envied  him  in  the  high 
reputation  he  bud  gamed,  is  lull  famous. 
'1  brio  people pretendrd  that  nothing  could 
be  more  euly  than  the  dilcovcries  lie  hud 
made ; upon  w hich  he  propoled  to  them  to 
let  un  egg  upright  on  one  of  its  ends  : hut 
w hen  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  it,  he 
broke  one  end  of  the  egg,  and  let  it  up- 
right with  eule.  They  told  him  any  nne 
could  do  that : l low  conies  it  then,  replied 
Columbus,  that  not  one  among  you  thought 
of  it? — This  llory  is  related  of  Bruncllcf- 
chi,  who  improved  arrbitethire  at  Florence 
many  years  betore  Columbus  was  born. 
Molt  bon  mots  arc  only  the  repetition  of 
things  that  have  been  laid  before. 

"1  he  allies  of  Columbus  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  the  reputation  he  gained  while 
living,  in  having  doubled  torus  the  works 
of  the  creation.  But  mankind  delight  to 
dojuftireto  theilluftriousdead,  either  from 
a v uin  hope  that  they  enhance  thereby  the 
merit  of  the  living,  or  that  they  are  na- 
turally fond  of  truth.  Americo  Vefpucci, 
whom  wecall  AmcricusVelputius,  a mer- 
chant of  Florence,  had  the  honour  of  giv- 
ing his  nametn  this  new  half  of  theglobe, 
in  which  he  did  not  potVefs  one  acre  of 
land,  and  pretended  to  be,  the  lirti  whodif- 
covered  the  continent.  But  fuppoling  it 
true,  that  he  wus  the  lirll  difeoverer,  the 
glory  wus  certainly  due  to  him,  who  had 
the  penetration  and  courace  to  undertake 
and  perform  the  tirft  voyage.  Honour,  as 
New  ton  fays  in  his  dilputewith  Ixtibnitz, 
is  due  only  to  the  firlt  inventor;  thufe  that 
follow  after  are  only  his  fcliolars.  Colum- 
bus had  made  three  voyages,  as  admiral 
and  viceroy,  live  years  before  Americas 
Vefpulius  had  made  one  as  u geographer, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Ojeda  j 
hut  this  latter  writing  to  his  friends  at  Flo- 
rence, that  he  had  ditcovered  anew  world, 
they  believed  him  on  his  word;  and  the 
citizens  of  Florence  decreed,  that  a grand 
illumination  Ihould  be  made  before  the 
doorof  his  houfc  every  three  years,  on  the 
feaft  of  All  Saints.  And  yet  could  this 
man  be  fuid  to  deferve  any  honours,  for 
happening  to  be  on  board  a Heel  that,  in 
1489,  failed  along  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  when 
Columbus  had,  five  years  before,  pointed 
out  the  way  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ? 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Florence' 
a life  of  tlris  Americas  Vefpufius,  which 
feems  to  be  written  with  very  little  regard 
to  truth,  and  without  any  oonclufive  rea- 
foning.  Several  French  authors  are  there 
Qqi  complained 
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complained  of,  who  have  doncjullice  to 
Columbus's  merit ; but  the  writer  Ihould 
not  have  fallen  upon  the  French  authors, 
but  on  the  Spanilh,  who  were  the  lirli  that 
did  this  jiiiiier.  This  writnr  fays,  that 
“ he  will  confound  the  vanity  of  the  Trench 
“ nation,  who  have  always  attacked  with 
“ impunity  the  honour  and  furcefsof  the 
“ Italian  nation.’'  U ltat  vanity  ran  there 
be  in  faying,  that  it  was  a fienoefe  who 
lirli  difeovrred  America'  or  how  is  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  nation  injured  iu 
owning,  that  it  was  to  an  Italian,  bom  in 
Genoa,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  new- 
world  ? 1 purpofely  remark  this  want  of 
equity,  good-breeding,  and  goed-fenfe,  as 
we  have  too  mnuv  examples  of  it;  and  I 
mult  fay,  that  ilic  good  French  writers 
have  in  general  been  tlie  leal!  guilty  of  this 
infuifcrablc  fault;  ami  one  great  realhn  of 
their  being  fo  univer fully  read  throughout 
Europe,  is  their  doing  jultice  to  all  na- 
tions. 

The  inhabitants  of  tbefc  illands,  and  of 
the  continent,  were  a new  rare  of  men. 
They  were  all  without  beards,  and  were  as 
much  altonilhed  at  the  faces  of  the  Spani- 
ards, es  tln-v  were  at  their  Ihips  and  artil- 
lery : they  at  lirli  looked  upon  thelc  new 
vilitors  us  mouliers  or  gods,  who  hadcotne 
out  of  the  Ikv,  ortbufea.  Thefe  voyages, 
mid  thofe  ofthePortuguele,  hud  now  taught 
us  how  incoiiliderable  a Ipot  of  the  globe 
our  Europe  was,  and  w 1ml  an  ulinnilhiug 
variety  reigns  in  the  world.  Indolian  was 
known  to  he  inhabited  by  a race  of  men 
whole  complexions  were  yellow.  In  Africa 
and  Alia,  at  fame  diltance  from  the  equa- 
tor, there  had  i«-ea  found  foveral  kinds  of 
black  men  : and  after  travellers  had  pene- 
trated into  Americans  far  as  the  line,  they 
met  with  a raceof  people  who  w ere  tolera- 
bly white.  The  natives  of  Brazil  are  of 
the  colour  of  bronze.  The  t'hiucfe  liill 
appeal  to  differ  entirely  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  in  the  make  of  their  eyes  ami 
notes.  But  what  is  trill  to  he  remarked  is, 
that  into  whatfnever  regions  thefe  various 
races  are  tranfpluntcd,  their  rotnplcxions 
never  change,  iiulcfs  they  ininglo  with  the  „ 
natives  of  the  country.  The  mtieous 
membrane  of  the  negroes,  which  is  known 
to  be  of  a black  colour,  is  a luanifeft 
proof  that  there  is  a differential  principle  in 
each  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  plants. 

Dependant  upon  this  principle,  nature 
hu»  formed  the  diAertnt  degrees  of  genius, 
and  the  characters  of  nations,  whirl)  are 
felduui  known  to  change.  Hence  the  ne- 


groes are  (laves  to  other  men, and  arc  pur- 
chafed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  like  lieaft.% 
for  a linn  of  money ; and  the  vaft  multi- 
tudes of  negroes  ti  aiifplauted  into  imr 
American  colonics,  ferve  as  liases  under  a 
very  iuconfiderable  number  of  Europeans. 
Experience  has  likevv  ife  taught  us  how 
great  a fuperiorily  the  Europeans  have 
over  the  Americans,  who  me  everywhere 
eulilv  overcome,  and  have  not  dared  to  at- 
tempt a revolution,  though  a tboufaud  t* 
one  luperior  iu  numbers. 

This  part  of  America  was  alfo  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  animals  and  plants, 
which  are  not  to  hi-  found  iu  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  of  li» 
great  life  to  us.  I lories,  corn  of  all  kiuds, 
and  iron,  w ere  not  wanting  in  Mexico  and 
Peru;  and  among  the  many  valuable  com- 
modities unknown  to  the  old  world, cochi- 
neal was  the  principal,  und  w as  brought 
us  from  this  country.  Itsul'e  in  dying  has 
now  made  us  forget  the  fcarlet,  which  lor 
time  immemorial  had  hern  the  only  thing 
known  for  giv  ing  a line  red  colour. 

The  importation  of  cochineal  war  form 
fuecceded  by  that  of  indigo,  cacao,  vahille, 
uml  thofe  woods  which  ferve  for  ornament 
and  medicinal  purpofes,  particularly  the 
quinquina,  or  jefnils  bark,  which  is  the 
only  (pecilic  aguiull  intermitting  fevers. 
Nature  has  placed  this  remedy  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  w lull!  Ihrhuddtfpcrlcd 
the  difealir-  it  cured  through  all  the  roll  ol 
the  world.  This  new-  continent  likcvvifc 
furnillied  pearls,  coloured  Hones,  ami  dia- 
monds. 

It  is  certain,  thut  America  at  prefr-nt 
furnilhes  the  mcanelt  citizen  of  Europe 
w ith  his  eon v cuieneies  ami  pleafures.  The 
gold  and  filver  mines,  at  their  lirli  difeo- 
very,  were  of  fervicc  only  to  the  kings  ol 
Spain  and  the  merchants;  the  reft  of  the 
world  was  iinpovcri filed  bv  them,  for  the 
great  multitudes  who  did  not  follow  Isife 
nefs,  found  ihcinfelvcs  pnflclled  of  a very 
final!  quantity  of  fpecic,  iu  enmparifnn 
with  the  itnmenfc  films  aceunuilaled  hv 
thofe,  who  hud  the  advantage  ol"  the  firft 
dil'cov  cries.  But,  by  degrees,  tlie  great 
quantity  of  .gold  and  filver  which  was  feat 
from  America,  was  difperfed  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  bypun-ug  into  a number 
of  hands,  the  diftrihution  is  become  more 
equal.  The  price  of  commodities  is  like- 
wile  increufed  in  Europe,  iu  proportion  to 
the  iiicrnafr  of  I'pecie. 

To  comprehend  how  the  treafures  of 
America  palii-d  from  the  poilcHiou  of  the. 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  into  that  of  other  nations,  it 
will  he  fullicieiit  to  contider  thefc  two 
things:  the  ufe  which  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  made  of  their  money:  and  the 
manner  in  which  other  nations  acquired 
a fljare  in  the  wealth  of  Peru. 

Theemperor  Charles  V .who  was  always 
travelling,  and  always  at  war,  necefliinlv 
dilperfed  a great  quantity  of  that  fpycie 
which  he  received  tiom  Mexico  and  I’erii, 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  When  he 
hut  his  fon  Philip  over  to  England,  to 
curry  queen  Mary,  and  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  King  of  England,  that  prince 
depolited  in  the  tower  of  London  twenty* 
feven  large  chi  lis  of  lilver  in  hnrs,  and  an 
hundred  horfe-loads  olgold  and  lilver  coin. 
The  troubles  in  Handers,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  league  in  France,  colt  this  Philip, 
according  to  his  own  eonfeflion,  uhose 
three  thouland  millions  of  livers  of  our 
money. 

The  nianuerin  which  the  gold  and  filver 
of  Peru  is  diliributcd  amonglt  all  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  from  thence  is  fent 
to  the  Euii- Indies,  is  a fiirpriling,  though 
well  known  circiiinlinnce.  lly  a Uriel  law 
ewifled  bv  Ferdinand  und  Hale  11a,  and  af- 
terwards continued  by  Charles  V.  and  ell 
the  kings  of  Spain,  all  other  nations  were 
lut  only  excluded  the  entrance  into  any  of 
the  ports  in  Spanilh  America,  hut  like  wile 
from  having  the  leal!  Ilmre,  directly  or  in- 
direetty,  in  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  One  would  have  imagined,  that 
thb  law  would  have  enabled  the  Spaniards 
tofubduc  all  Europe;  and  yet  Spain  fub- 
lills  only  by  the  continual  violation  of  this 
very  law.  It  can  hardly  furnilh  exports 
fur  America  to  the  value  of  four  millions; 
whereas  the  rcil  of  Europe  lometimcs  fend 
over  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  near 
liftv  millions.  T his  prodigious  trade  of 
ihe  nations  at  enmity  or  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  is  carried  on  by  the  Sp  miards  them- 
felvw,  who  are  always  faithful  in  their 
dealings  with  individuals,  und  always 
cheating  tl.cir  k ing.  The  Spaniards  gave 
no  fecurity  to  foreign  merchants  for  the 
performance  of  their  contrucis;  a mutual 
credit,  without  which  there  never  could 
have  been  any  commerce,  fupplies  tlie 
place  of  other  obligations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  for 
5 long  time  conligned  the  gold  and  lilver 
to  foreigners,  which  was  brought  home  by 
their  galleons,  was  Hill  more  furpriling. 
llie  Spaniard,  who  at  Cadi/  is  properly 
fefior  ttir  the  foreigner,  delivered  the  bul- 
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lion  he  received  to  the  care  of  certain  bra- 
voes,  called  .Meteors:  thele,  armed  with 
piltols  at  their  belt,  andalongfwnrd,  car- 
ried the  bullion  in  parcel-,  properly  mark- 
ed, to  the  ramparts,  and  Hung  them  over 
to  other  meteors,  who  waited  below,  and 
carried  them  to  the  boats  which  were  to 
receive  them,  and  thele  bouts  carried  them 
on  board  the  Ihips  in  the  road.  Thele  me- 
teors and  the  factors,  together  with  the 
commiflarie*  and  the  guards,  who  never 
diliurbedthciii,  bail  each  a Hated  Ice,  and 
the  foreign  merchant  was  never  chratcd. 
The  king,  who  received  a duty  upon  this 
money  at  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  was 
likewifea  gainer:  fo  that  properly  l|teult- 
ing,  the  law  only  wasclieutcd;  a law  which 
Would  l>e  ublolutelv  ufelcls  if  not  eluded, 
und  which,  ncvertbelels,  cannot  yet  be 
abrogated,  beeuufe  old  prejudices  arc  al- 
ways the  moll  dilhcutt  to  be  overcome 
amongll  men. 

TTie  greutell  infiance  of  the  violation  of 
this  law,  nnd  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Spani- 
ards, was  in  the  year  i()8+,  when  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  Spain.  Ills 
catholic  majefiy  endeavoured  to  feize  up- 
on the  effect*  of  all  the  French,  in  his 
kingdom  ; hut  lie  in  vain  ilVucd  edicts  and 
admonitions,  inquiries  and  excommunica- 
tions ; not  a lingle  Spanilh  fuclor  would 
betray  his  French  corn-1  pondont.  This 
fiilrlity,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
Spanilh  nation,  plainly  llirws,  that  men 
only  willingly  obey  thole  laws,  which  they 
tliemfelves  have  miide  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  that  thofu  vvliieh  me  the  mere 
effects  of  a fovereigu’s  will,  always  meet 
with  oppolitiun. 

As  the  difeovery  of  America  was  at  firft 
the  fource  of  much  good  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  afterwards  oecaiioned  them  many  und 
confidernble  evils.  One  Ini'  been,  the  de- 
priving that  kingdom  of  its  liihjixTs,  by  the 
great  numbers  neceti'urily  required  to 
people  the  colonies : another  was,  the  in- 
fecting the  world  with  adilinfe,  which  was 
before  known  only  in  the  new  world,  uni 
particularly  in  theillund  of  Ihlpamtdu, 
Several  of  ilio  companions  of  I 'l.rillophcr 
Columbus  returned  home  infected  with 
this  contagion,  which  afterwards  fpread 
over  Europe.  It  is  certain,  that  thispoi- 
fon,  which  taints  the  fprings  of  life,  w as 
peculiar  to  America,  as  the  plague  and  the 
(mail  pox  w ere  dileafes  originally  ende- 
iniul  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Numidiu. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  that  the  eating  of 
human  lielh,  practifed  by  fome  ol  tlie 
(J  q d " American 
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Anirriron  f.ivngrj,  derationed  this  iliior- 
(jet.  There  were  no  cannibals  on  the 
ill. inilufllilpaniola, where  it  wan  moll  fre- 
quent and  inveterate;  neither  me  we  to 
tuppofr,  with  feme,  that  it  proceeded  from 
too  great  an  excels  of  lenfuui  pleafurcs. 
Nature  had  never  pimiltied  exceliesof  this 
kind  with  fnch  difonlers  in  the  world ; and 
rxen  lo  thisdav.  we  find  that  a moment  ty 
indulgence,  \vh  ch  has  been  palled  for  ei^ht 
or  ten  vears,  it  uv  bring  this  cruel  and 
lhaiueful  Icourgc  upon  the  i hal(H'(  union. 

The  great  Columbus,  after  Imetng  limit 
feveral  houfes  on  their  1 (lands,  and  difen- 
vered  the  eontinent,  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  enjoyed  a reputation  tinfullicd  hy 
rapine,  or  cruelty,  and  died  at  Valladolid 
in  150(1.  Ihit  the  governors  of  Cuba  mid 
I lifpamola, who fureeeded  him,  being  per- 
Imuled  that  ihefe  provinces  fnrnilhed  geld, 
refolved  to  make  the  dileovery  at  tlie 
price  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
ihort.  whether  they  thought  the  natives  had 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  to  them; 
or  that  they  were  apprehenlive  of  their  fu- 
perior  numbers;  or  that  the  rage  nf  flangin' 
ter,  when  onre  begun,  knows  no  hound'., 
they,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  entirely 
depopulated  1 Idpaniola  and  ( u!i.l,  the  for- 
mer of  which  contained  three  uiiilit  ns  of 
inhabitants,  anJ  the  latter  above  tix  hun- 
dred llioufaiid. 

IJartholomcxx  dr  la  Cafas,  hilhop  of 
Cluapa,  who  xvas  an  eye-xvilnels  to  ihcfc 
deldlutiuns, relates,  that  thex  hunted  down 
the  natives  with  dogs.  Thele  wretchiM 
fax  ages,  almoli  naked  und  without  arms, 
were  purfued  like  wild  hearts  in  the  fo- 
refts,  devoured  alive  hy  dog3,  Ihot  to 
death,  or  furpi  ifed  atai  burnt  in  their  ha- 
bitations. 

I !e  further  declares,  front  ocular  tetli- 
mony,  that  they  frequently  raided  a num- 
ber of  theft-  miferable  wretches  to  be  fum- 
inoned  by  a prieft  10  come  in.  and  liihmit 
to  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  to  the  king 
of  Spain ; and  thut  after  this  ceremony , 
xxhich  xx  us  only  an  additional  aift  of  in- 
juliice,  they  put  them  to  death  wit  bout  the 
leall  remorle. — I believe  that  de  la  Cafus 
has  exaggerated  iu  many  partsof  his  rela- 
tion; but,  allnxcing  him  to  have  faid  ten 
times  more  than  is  truth,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  us  thudder  with  horror. 

It  may  feein  furpriiing,  that  this  inaf- 
facre  of  a whole  race  of  men  could  haxe 
been  carried  on  in  the  fight,  und  under 
tha  udininitlratiun  of  feveral  religious  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome ; for  w e know  that 


Cardinal  Xiinenes,  who  was  prime  minifief 
of  Cuflile  before  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
frni  over  four  tuoiiksaf  this  order,  in  ijun* 
lity  of  pretidents  of  the  royal  council  ut 
the  itland.  Dnubtlefs  they  were  not  able 
to  relill  the  torrent ; and  the  hatred  of  tins 
natives  to  their  new  matters,  being  xvitli 
juti  reulim  liecume  implacable,  rendered 
their  d-llruction  unhappily  tieceffary. 

lultirirr. 

§ jqo.  The  Influence  of  the  Prognfs  of 

Science  mi  the  Manners  and  Characters 
«/  Men. 

The  progrefs  of  ftienre,  nnd  the  culti- 
vation  of  literatme,  had  conliilenible elicit 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  introducing  that  civility  anil 
refinement  hy  which  they  ore  noxx  diliirt- 
guitiied.  At  the  time  when  their  empire 
w as  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  tbry 
had  loft  that  correct  tatie  xvhich  has  ren- 
dc  red  the  prnducl ions  of  their  ancefiors  the 
fiHodards  of  excellence,  anil  models  fur 
imitation  tofnccecdingages,  ftill  prefervcii 
their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
xvitli  great  ardour.  1 hit  rude  barbarians 
were  lo  far  from  being  lirnek  with  any  ad- 
miration of  ihefe  unknown  uccomplilli- 
menls,  that  they  defpifed  them.  They 
were  not  arrived  atihut  Itote  of  focielx , in 
which  thole  faculties  of  ihe  human  mind, 
that  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  tin  if 
oiijex'l-,  betiiti  to  unfold  ihemfelves.  They 
were  li rangers  to  all  thole  wants  and  de- 
tires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  in- 
vention ; aud  as  they  did  lint  comprehend 
either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman 
arts,  they  dell  roved  the  monuments  of 
them,  with  indulirv  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  their  pulicrity  have  lince  tiudied  to 
preferve,  or  to  recover  them.  T he  con- 
vullions  nccaGoned  hy  their  fetllement  in 
the  empire;  the  freipient  as  well  as  violent 
revolutions  iu  every  kingdom  which  they 
elfctblithed  : together  widi  the  interior  de- 
fects in  the  form  of  government  which  they 
introduced,  hauilhcil  fecurity  and  leifure ; 
prevented  liie  grow  lh  of  tatie  or  t he  culture 
of  feience ; and  kept  Europe,  during  fe- 
veral centuries,  in  a I'tate  of  ignorance. 
Hut  as  foon  as  liberty  aud  independence 
k'gau  to  be  felt  by  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  communicated  forne  tatie  of 
the  advantages  ariftng  from  commerce, 
from  public  order,  and  from  perfonal  fe- 
cui  it y,  the  human  mind  became  confeiou; 
of  powers  which  it  did  nut  formerly  per- 
ceive, and  fund  uf  occupations  or  parfuits 
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of  ahirh  it  was  formerly  incapable.  To- 
uanis  the  beginning  of  Ibe  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  ililccm  the  tirA  f\  mphrais  of  its 
aaakeuing  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it 
had  long  Leen  funk,  and  obferve  it  turning 
with  cunolity  and  attention  towards  new 
objects. 

The  firft  literary  efforts,  however,  of 
the  Lnropean  nations,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  the  powers 
ofim agination  attain  Ionia  degree  ot  vigour 
before  the  intellectual  faculties  are  much 
txercifod  in  fpeculutive  orabliratt  dtfqui- 
fition.  Men  are  poets  before  they  are  phi- 
luiuphers.  1 hey  feel  with  fenlibility,  and 
ilefc ribe  with  force,  w hen  they  have  made 
but  little  progrefa  in  inveftigution  or  rea- 
rming. 'i  lie  age  of  1 turner  and  of  Ileliod 
long  preceded  that  of  Thales,  or  of  So- 
crates. But  unhappily  for  literature,  our 
anceliors, deviating  from  this  courfe  which 
nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical  in- 
quiry. They  had  been  converted  to  the 
Chntiiun  faith  loon  utter  they  fettled  in 
their  new  cuiiquells  : hut  they  did  not  re- 
ceive it  pure.  The  preemption  of  men 
had  added  to  the  Ample  and  inArudive 
doctrines  of  ChriAiunity,  the  theories  of  a 
vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  mylteries,  and  to  decide  queliions 
which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  are  unable  to  conipreheud,  or  to 
relul ve.  Tliefe  over  curious  fpeculations 
were  incorporated  with  the  fyAem  of  re- 
ligion, and  came  to  far  conlidered  as  the 
mull  eiientiul  part  of  it.  As  foon  then,  as 
cunolity  prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to 
reafon,  thefe  were  the  fubjeds  which  firli 
presented  themfelves,  and  engaged  their 
attention.  The  fcholaftic  theology,  with 
its  infinite  train  of  bold  difquiGtions,  and 
fubtilcdiftindions  concerning  points  w hich 
are  not  the  objed  of  human  reafon,  was 
the  firli  production  of  the  fpirit  of  enquiry 
after  it  began  to  refume  fionie  degree  of 
activity  and  vigqnr  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  this  circumAance  alone  that 
give  fuch  a wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of 
men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercife 
talents  which  they  bad  fo  long  negleded. 
Mod  of  the  perfons  who  attempted  to  re- 
vive literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thriteenth 
centuries,  bad  received  inftnidion,  or  de- 
rived their  principles  of  fcience  from  the 
Greeks  in  the  eaftern  empire,  or  from  the 
Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  thefe 
people,  acute  and  inquifitive  to  excels,  cor- 
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nip  ted  thofe  fc  ienceswh  ich  they  cul  t i vated. 
The  former  rendered  theology  a lv  Item  of 
fpeculutive  refinement,  or  of  cndlcfs  con- 
troverfy.  The  latter  communicated  to 
philufophy  a fpiritof  metupliyficul  and  fri- 
volous fuhtlety.  Milled  by  thele  guides, 
the  perfons  who  fill!  applied  to  fcience  were 
involved  in  a maze  of  intricate  inquiries, 
lullead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its 
natural  range,  and  to  produce  fuch  works 
of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their 
talte,and  refined  their  lcntiincnts;  intlead 
of  cultivating  thofe  arts  which  cinbeliilh 
human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable; 
they  were  fettered  by  authority;  they  were 
led  allray  by  exam  pie,  and  walled  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  fpeculations  as  un- 
availing as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fmitlefs  and  ill-directed  as  thefe 
fpeculations  were,  their  novelty  rouled, 
and  their  boldnefs  inlerefled,  the  human 
mind.  The  ardour  with  which  men  pur- 
fued  thefe  uninviting  lludies  was  aAomlh- 
ing.  Genuine  philolophy  was  never  cul- 
tivated, i n any  enligh  teued  agc,w  ith  greater 
zeal.  Schools,  upon  the  model  of  thofe 
inllituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  m 
every  cathedral,  and  almoll  in  every  mo- 
nailery  of  note.  Colleges  and  univerfilies 
were  erecled,  and  formed  into  communi- 
ties, or  corporations,  governed  by  tbeir 
own  laws,  and  iuvefted  with  feparate  and 
extenlivc  jurifdidion  over  their  own  mem- 
bers. A regular  courfc  of  Audios  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  greatvalue  were 
conferred  011  maAers  and  lcholars.  Aca- 
demical titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds 
were  invented,  as  a recompence  for  both. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  fchools  alone  that  fupe- 
riority  in  fcience  led  to  reputation  and  au- 
thority; it  became  the  objed  of  refpeCl  in 
life,  and  advanced  fuch  as  acquired  it  ton 
rank  of  no  inconfiderable  eminence.  Al- 
lured by  all  thefeadvantages,  an  incredible 
number  of  Audents  reforted  to  thefe  new 
feats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eager- 
nefs  into  that  new  path  which  was  open 
to  fame  and  diAindion. 

But  how  conAdcrable  foever  thefe  firfl 
efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one  circum- 
Aance  which  prevented  the  effeds  of  them’ 
from  being  as  extenfive  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe, 
daring  the  period  under  review  *,  were  bar- 
barous. They  weredeAitute  of  elegance,  of 
force,  and  even  of  perfpicuity.  No  attempt 

• From  ibe  fubvtrfion  of  the  Bumen  empire 
to  the  beginning  of  ibe  fimeeutli  century. 
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b id  been  hitherto  mailt  to  improve  or  to 
p iluli  tliem.  i ll*  Ijitin  tongue  wasconfe- 
rrattil  l»v  the  rhureh  to  religion.  Cullum, 
Kith  auilmrity  fearce  his  tarred,  had  ap- 
propriated it  to  literature.  All  the  frieiices 
riillivuted  iu  the  twelfth  unit  thirteenth 
centuries  were  taught  in  laitiii.  All  the 
bonks  with  refpect  to  them,  were  written 
iu  that  language.  To  have  treated  of  any 
important  fubject  in  a modern  language, 
would  have  lieen  deemed  a degradation 
of  it.  This  confined  feience  within  a very 
narrow  circle,  ilie  learned  alone  were 
admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge; 
the  gate  was  thut  agailitl  all  others,  who 
wore  allowed  to  remain  involved  in  their 
former  darkuefs  and  ignorance. 

But  though  feience  was  thus  prevented, 
during  fevual  ages,  from  diliiifing  itfelf 
through  fociety.and  its  influence  was  ctr- 
cniufcrihed,  the  progrefsof  it  may  lieuien- 
t :oncd,  nevcrtlielcfs,  among  the  great  raufes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  a change 
of  mania  is  into  l.inope  '1  hat  ardent, 
though  ill-jiulged,  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which 
1 have  deferi  bed,  oecafioncdaferiuentation 
of  mind,  which  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  guv c them  vigour.  It 
led  men  to  a new  employment  ol  their  la- 
culties,  > Inch  they  found  tu  1*  agreeable, 
as  well  a-  intereflitig.  It  arcnftonied  them 
to  cxcrcifr  s and  occupations  which  (ended 
to  fnftcn  their  manners,  and  to  give  them 
tome  relilh  for  thole  gentle  virtues  which 
are  peculiar  to  nations  among  whom  fei- 
ence had  l Hell  ruitlv uted  with  fuccefe. 

HuberIJon. 

i 351 1 On  the  rrffKif  paid  by  I be  I.itr- 
i) V.JIokiak*  and  .VniE.viAMs  lu  old 
■ !g*‘ 

It  luippeiteH  at  Athens,  during  a public 
reprefentation  of  fume  play  exhibited  in 
ironour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  cutne  to«  lute  lor  a place  l’uit- 
ablr  to  his  age  and  quality.  .Many  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  obfervctl  the  dilli- 
« nit v and  rniifiilinn  he  was  in,  mudrligns 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  lnm 
ti  he  came  where  they  fat ; the  good  uuui 
bullied  through  the  crowd  accordingly ; 
but  when  became  to  Uie  feats  tovvhirlrhe 
was  invited,  the  jell  was,  to  lit  clofe  and 
expofe  him  as  he  flood, out  of  eounteimncc, 
to  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went 
round  ull  the  Athvnian  benches.  But  on 
thole  ocrulions,  there  were  alfo  particular 
[daces  afligned  for  foreigners : when  the 
good  man  Ikulked  towards  the  boxes  ap- 


pointed for  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  ho- 
nefl  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  roi« 
up  ull  to  a man,  and,  with  the  greateli  re- 
f|icrt,  received  him  among  them.  The 
Athenians,  beiug  luddenly  touched  with  a 
lenfe  of  the  Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a thunder  of  applaufe  ; 
and  the  old  man  cried  out,  “ The  Athe- 
“ nians  underhand  what  is  good,  hut  the 
“ Luccdxmonions  prariife  it.” 

.Spectator. 

§ 252.  On  I’jctcs  and  Ar.nt.v. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Homan 
emperor,  Arria,  the  wife  of  Crecinaa  Par- 
tus, was  an  iUuftrious  pattern  of  magna- 
nimity and  conjugal  aftef  lion. 

It  happened  that  her  liulband  and  her 
foil  were  both,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked 
w ith  a dangerous  illnefs.  'ilie  fon  died. 

1 1*  was  a youth  endowed  with  every  qua- 
lity of  mind  and  perfon  which  could  endcat 
him  to  his  parents,  llis  mother's  heart 
was  torn  w itli  all  lire  anguifli  of  grief;  yet 
the  rrfolvcd  to  conceal  the  diflrefling  event 
from  her  liulband.  She  prepared  and  con- 
ducted liis  funeral  fo  privately,  thut  Paetus 
did  not  know  of  his  death.  \\  henever  Ihe 
came  intolier  hafhand's  bcd-cliaiuber,  lire 
pretended  her  fon  was  better;  and,  as 
often  as  he  inquired  after  his  health,  w ould 
anfwer,  that  he  had  relied  well,  or  had 
eaten  with  an  ap|>etite.  When  Ihe  found 
that  flic  could  no  longer  reftrain  her  griet, 
but  her  tears  were  gulhing  out,  Ihe  would 
leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to 
her  pullion,  return  again  with  dry  eyes 
and  a ferene  countenance,  us  if  Ilie  had 
left  her  furrow  Ix-lund  her  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber. 

Cumillus  Hcribonianus,  the  governor  of 
Dulinatia.  having  taken  up  arms  ngainli 
Claudius,  Rictus  joined  bimielfto  bis  party, 
and  whs  fuon  after  tuken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  When  the  guards  were 
going  to  put  him  on  board  the  fliip,  Arria 
brfuiiglit  them  that  Ilie  might  be  permitted 
to  go  with  him.  “ Certainly,"  {aid  the, 
“ you  cannot  refufen  man  of  confular  dig- 
“ nitv,  as  he  is,  a few  attendants  to  wait 
“ upon  hint;  hot,  if  you  will  take  uie,  1 
“ alone  will  pert'orm  that  otlic.e."  This 
favour,  however,  was  refufed;  upon  which 
file  hired  a fmall  filliing  veiled,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  follow  the  fliip. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife 
of  Scriboniunus  in  the  emperor's  paiarc. 
who  prefling  her  to  dJlrover  all  that  the 
knew  of  the  infunrctiun. — “ What!" laid 
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fir  “(hall  I regard  thy  advice,  who  fuw 
“ thy  liufbuiid  murdered  in  tliy  very  arms, 

“ and  yet  furvivefl  him  V 

I’.Ttus  being  condemned  to  die,  Arriu 
Ibraicd  a deliberate  refutation  to  llmrchis 
fate,  and  nude  no  fecret  of  her  intention. 
Tbrafc.i,  who  married  her  daughter,  at- 
tempting to  dili'uude  her  from  her  purpof*, 
among  other  arguments  w hich  he  tiled, 
laid  to  her,  “ Would  you  then,  if  my  life 
“ were  to  be  taken  from  me,  udv ile  your 
" daughter  to  die  with  in*  I”  “ Aloft  cvr- 
“ tainly  1 would  r”  Hie  replied,  “ if  Ihe 
“ li.ad  lived  us  long,  and  ill  ns  much 
“ liamionv  with  ton, as  I have  livid  with 
“ PaUis.” 

l’erliliing  in  her  determination,  Ihe  found 
means  to  provide  lierlelf  with  u dagger: 
and  one  day,  when  Ihe  obferved  a more 
than  ufual  gloom  on  the  countenance  of 
1'ietus,  and  perceived  that  dentil  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  appeared  to  Inin 
more  terrible  than  in  the  lield  of  glory  — 
perhaps,  too.  fenlible  that  it  wuschietlv  for 
her  fake  that  he  willied  to  live— flie  drew 
the  dagger  from  her  lide.  and  liahlicd  hcr- 
frlf  betore  his  eyes.  Then  inliantly  plnek- 
ing  the  wcufion  from  her  bread,  the  pre- 
dated it  to  her  bull  land,  laying.  *•  My 
“ Tuns,  it  is  not  puinful  I’lintt. 

5 153-  Abpolos  VJll'S  railed  to  the 
a Ultra  went  of  St I)oN. 

The  city  of  Suion  having  fur  rendered 
to  Alexander,  lie  ordered  llephaTlion  to 
betiow  the  crow  non  Inin  whom  the  Sido- 
niuns  Ihtmld  think  molt  worthy  of  that  ho- 
nour.  llepha  liioii  being  at  that  time  re- 
leient  w ith  two  young  men  of  diliiucliuu, 
otiered  them  the  kingdom ; but  they  re- 
dded it,  telling  him  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  oflheircountry,  to  admit  any  one 
to  tkut  honour,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 
family.  1 le  then,  hav  ing  cxprellcd  his 
admiration  of  their  dililitcriTtcd  fpii  it,  de- 
lireil  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
who  might  remember  that  lie  received  the 
crown  through  their  hands.  Overlooking 
many  who  would  have  been  ambitious  of 
this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Ab- 
dolonymus,  whole  lingular  merit  had  ren- 

* In  tfce  Taller, No.  72,  a fancy  piece  is  drawn 
f unded  on  the  priucipal  fatf  in  Ibis  fury,  but 
wholly  fictitious  in  the  circiunGjiiicrs  of  the  talc. 
The  author,  railULing  Cacinna  Tuans  fur  Tlirn- 
fra  Prtui,  baa  accufed  even  Nero  unjultly  ; charg- 
ing him  with  an  afitou  which  crrluinly  belonged 
to  Claudiua.  See  Pliny's  Kpilllea,  Book  iii.  Ep. 
1C.  Ihoa.  Cafiiiu,  Lab.  Is.  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  svi. 
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dered  him  cnnfpicuous  even  in  the.  vale  of 
olifcnrity.  Though  remotely  relatrd  to 
the  roy  al  family,  a lerirs  of  inislortuurs 
had  reduced  him  to  the  necetlily  of  culti- 
vatinga  garden,  foralinull  liipend,  iu  the 
luburhs  ot  the  city. 

While  AIhIoIiuitiiius  was  bufilv  em- 
ployed in  weeding  his  garden,  the  two 
friends  of  llephaliioii,  braring  in  their 
hands  the  enliijns  of  royalty,  approached 
him,  and  fainted  him  king,  informing  hint 
that  Alexander  had  appointed  him  to  that 
ollicc  : and  requiring  him  immediately  to 
exchange  his  ruliic  garb,  and  ntenlils  of 
hulbuiidry,  for  tlie  regal  robe  and  fceplre. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  urged  him,  when  h« 
lliould  be  feated  on  the  throne,  and  have  u 
nation  ill  his  power,  not  to  forget  t tic 
humble  condition  from  which  he  hod  been 
raifed. 

All  this, at  the  firft,  apprared  to  Abdo- 
lonymus  as  an  illation  of  the  fancy,  or  an 
intuit  olTcrcil  to  his  poverty.  I le  requefled 
them  not  to  trouble  him  further  with  their 
impertinent  jells,  anil  to  liud  fomc  other 
way  of  umtiling  theuil’clves,  which  might 
leave  hail  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  nbfeure  habitation. — At  length,  how- 
ever. they  convinced  him  that  they  weir 
ferinus  in  their  propofol,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  oilier,  uitd 
accompany  them  to  the  palace. 

No  (holier  was  he  in  polVdlion  of  the 
government,  than  pride  and  envy  created 
him  enemies,  who  wlufperrd  their  murmurs 
in  every  place.  I ill  ut  lull  they  reached  the 
ear  of  Alexander;  who,  commanding  the 
nrvv-eledrd  prince  to  be  lent  lor,  required 
of  him  with  what  temper  of  mind  lie  iiad 
borne  his  poverty.  “ Would  to  Heaven,” 
replied  Abdfilonymus,  “ that  I uiav  be  able 
“ lo  bear  my  crow  n with  equal  moderation ; 
“ for  when  I polirfied  little,  I wanted  no- 
“ thing : thefu hands luppliedine with what- 
“ ever  l delired."  From  this  anfwer,  Alex- 
ander formed  to  high  an  idea  of  his  wif- 
dom,  that  he  continued  the  choice  which 
had  been  made,  and  annexed  a neighbour- 
ing province  to  the  government  of  Sidoo. 

Quintus  Curtius. 

§ 254.  The  Rr  liquation  of  the  Emperor 
ClIABLLS  V. 

Charles  refulved  to  iclign  his  kingdoms 
to  his  Ion,  with  a fulemnity  fuitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  tranl'acfion  ; and  to  per- 
form this  lull  act  of  fovereignty  vvitli  fuch 
formal  pomp,  us  might  leave  an  indelible 
impreflioD  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 
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fuLjefis,  but  of  his  fucceflnr.  With  this 
view,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peevifh  temper  of  Ins  queen, 
which  inrreofed  with  her  defpairof  having 
ifliie,  rendered  him  extremely  unlmppv  ; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  left  hun 
mi  hopes  of  obtaining  thediretlion  of  tlieir 
affairs.  Having  aifembled  the  flutes  of  the 
l/>w  Countries,  at  Urufi'els.on  the  twenty- 
tilth  of  October, one  tboufandlive  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  Charles  feated  bimlelf,  lor 
the  lalt  time,  in  the  chair  ol'ftatc  : on  one 
tide  of  which  was  placed  his  fon,  and  on 
the  other  his  fifler,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
regent  of  the  hietherlands ; witha  fplendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  mid 
princes  of  tlicrinpire  handing  behind  him. 
The  prefidentof  the  council  of  Flanders, 
by  hrsroininnnd,  explained  in  a few  words, 
his  intention  iu  calling  this  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  flutes.  He  then  read  the 
instrument  ol  relignalion,  by  w hich  Charles 
furrendered  to  I113  Ion  Philip  all  his  terri- 
tories, jurifdiction,  and  authority  in  the 
I,ow  Countries  ; ahfolving  his  fuhjecfs 
there  from  their  oathof  allegiance  to  him, 
which  be  required  them  to  transfer  to 
Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  fcrve  him 
v.ith  the  lame  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they 
had  mumfefted  during  in  long  arourfeol' 
years,  in  fupportof  Ins  government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  Irat.  nuil 
leaning  on  the  (boulder  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  liand 
without  lupport,  headdn-llcd  bimlelf  to  the 
audience,  uud,  from  a paper  which  beheld 
ui  his  hand,  in  order  to  ullift  his  memory, 
he  recounted  with  dignity,  but  without 
orientation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  perlbrmcd  fitice  the 
commencement  of  his  udininiltratiun.  He 
"bferved,  that,  from  the  leventeetli  year 
ol  Ills  age,  he  hud  dedicated  alt  Ins  thoughts 
and  attention  to  public  object- : referving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  cafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  private  plcufure  ; that,  either  in 
a pacific  or  hoftile  manner,  be  had  v i li ted 
Germauy  nine  times,  Spain  fix  times, 
Trance  four  times,  Italy  feven  times,  the 
l.ow  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice, 
Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven 
voyages  by  fea:  that  while  his  health  per- 
mitted him  to  difeharge  his  duty,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  conftitution  was  equal,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing 
fuch  extenlive  dominions,  he  hod  never 
ibunned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 


that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken, and 
his  vigour  exhaulied  by  the  rage  of  an  in- 
curable diftemper,  his  growing  infirmities 
admonilhed  him  to  retire : nor  was  he  fo 
fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  thefreptre  in 
an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer 
able  to  protect  his  fubjeefs,  or  to  render 
them  happy  : that,  inrieud  of  u fovereign 
worn  out  with  dilealcs,  and  fcarcclv  haif 
alive,  lie  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  ol 
life,  accultoined  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  ull  the 
attention  and  lugacity  of  malurer  years: 
that  if,  during  thecuurfe  ofa  longadmini- 
firation,  he  hud  committed  any  materia) 
error  in  government;  or  if,  under  the  pref- 
fureof  (d  many  andgreataffiiirs.and  arnidft 
the  attention  w Licit  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  to  them,  he  bad  cither  neglected,  or 
in  jured  any  of  his  fubjev'ls,  lie  now  im- 
plored theirforgivenels  ; that,  for  hit  part, 
he  Ihould  ever  retain  a grateful  fentc  of 
their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would 
carry  thereineinli  ranee  ofit  along  \v  iib  him 
to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  fvveeteft 
i nnfolutinn,  as  well  as  the  belt  reward  for 
all  bis  fervices;  and,  in  his  lalt  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his  ar- 
dent willies  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  killed  his  father's  hand, 
“ If,”  fays  he,  “ I had  left  you  by  my 
*•  death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I 
“ have  made  fuch  large  additions,  fume 
“ rrgurd  would  have  been  jufilv  due  to  my 
“ memory  on  that  account:  hut  now,  when 
“ I voluntarily  idign  to  you  whatl  might 
“ flill  have  retained,  I may  well  expeft 
“ the  wanueft  expretfioos  of  thanks  oe 
“ your  part.  With  tbefe,  however,  I <fif- 
“ penfe  : and  lliall  confider  your  concern 
“ for  the  welfare  of  your  fubjeds,  and  your 
“ love  of  them,  as  the  beft  and  molt  ac- 
“ ceptable  teftimony  of  your  gratitude  to 
“ me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a wife  and 
“ virtuous  adminiftration,  to  juftifv  the 
“ extraordinary  proof  which  I this  day 
“ give  of  my  paternal  aflc&ion ; and  to 
“ demon  (Irate,  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
“ confidence  which  I repofeinyou.  Pie- 
“ fcrve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion ; 
“ maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ; 
“ let  the  laws  uf  your  country  be  facred  in 
“ your  eyes ; encroach  not  on  the  rights 
“ and  privileges  of  your  people : and,  if 
“ the  time  IhaJl  ever  come,  when  you  fhsll 
“ wilh  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private 
“ life,  may  you  have  a fon  endowed  with 

“ luck 
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“ ftK-li  qualities,  that  you  can  rcfign  your 
“ lcr|itrr  to  him  with  as  much  tut  inaction 
“ as  I give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  toon  as  Charles  had  tini(h<-ii  this  long 
iuidiels  to  his  fubjects,  and  to  their  new  fo- 
vereign,  he  funk  into  the  chair,  exhaulied, 
and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  luch 
an  extraordinary  etfort.  During  his  dif- 
nsirfe,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tram;  fome,  from  admiration  of  his  mag- 
nanimity ; others,  foftened  by  the  expiel- 
lions  of  lendernef  s towards  his  ton,  and  of 
love  to  his  people;  and  all  were  attested 
with  the  deepeft  forrnw,  at  lniing  a fove- 
reign,  who  had  dillinguithcd  the  Nether- 
lands, his  native  country,  witli  particular 
marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an 
uTeinblyno  let’s  fplendid,  and  with  a cere- 
nuiinal  equally  pompous,  refill  tied  to  his 
Ion  die  crow  as  of  Spain,  with  all  the  ter- 
ritories depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
Cild  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  ihele 
vaft  pnfieiliuns  he  referred  nothing  to 
hunfelf  hut  an  annual  penfion  of  an  hun- 
dred thoufund  crowns,  to  defray  the 
charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a. 
luiall  turn  for  alts  ot  beneficence  and  cha- 
nty. 

The  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat, 
"its  the  monallery  of  St.  Julius,  in  the 
province  of  Kltrumadura.  it  was  feuted 
in  s vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by 
1 fmatl  brook,  and  furrounded  by  riling 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  efieeined 
the  moft  healthful  and  delicious  fituution 
in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  relig- 
uetinn,  he  had  feut  an  architect  thither,  to 
add  a new  apartment  to  the  monallery,  for 
his  accommodation  ; but  he  gave  Uriel 
eiders,  that  theftyleof  the  building  Ihould 
he  fuch  as  tuited  bis  prefent  fituation  ra- 
ther than  his  fonner  dignity.  It  confified. 
unlv  of  fix  rooms ; four  of  them  in  the  form 
of  Iryars’  cells,  with  naked  walls;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  were 
hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  fuiniffied  in 
the  moft  funple  manner.  'They  were  all 
on  a level  with  the  ground ; with  a door  on 
one  lide,  into  a garden,  of  which  Charles 
himfelf  had  given  the  plan,  and  which  he 
had  tilled  with  various  plants,  intending  to 
cultivate  them  with  his  own  hands.  On 
the  other  fide,  they  communicated  with 
the  chapel  of  the  monallery,  in  which  he 
was  to  perform  bi«  devotions.  In  this 
kaiuble  retreat,  hardly  f efficient  for  the 
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comfortable  accommodation  of  a priv  ate 
gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with  twelve 
dome tiics  only.  I le  buried  there,  in  loli- 
tude  and  lileuce,  his  grmideur,  his  ambi- 
tion, together  with  all  tliofe  vaft  projells 
which,  during  lialfu  century, Jiad  alarmed 
and  agitated  Europe,  filling  every  king- 
dom in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  Subjected  to 
his  power.  lioicrtjim. 

§ 255.  An  Account  of  Muly  Molvc. 

When  Dun  Sebafliun,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muly  Mo- 
luc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  de- 
throne him,  and  let  Ins  crown  upon  the 
head  of  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing 
away  with  a dille.mper  which  he  himfelf 
knew  was  incurable.  However, he  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy, 
lie  was  indeed  Iq  far  I’pent  wall  hislicknels, 
that  he  did  not  ex  pelt  to  live  out  the  w hole 
day,  when  the  luft  decilive  battle  was 
given ; but  knowing  the  fatal  coufrquences 
that  would  lrnppen  to  his  children  and 
people,  in  cate  he  Ihould  die  before  lie  put 
an  end  to  that  war,  he  commanded  his 
principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during 
tile  engagement,  they  fliould  conceal  his 
death  from  the  hi  my,  mid  that  they  Ihould 
ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  his  corpfe 
was  can  ied,  under  pretence  of  receiving 
orders  from  him  as  ufual.  Before  the 
battle  begun,  he  was  carried  through  all 
the  ianks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  us 
they  liood  drawn  up  in  army, encouraging 
them  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  ugainlt  him,  though  he 
was  very  near  his  lull  agonies,  lie  threw' 
liimfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge  ; which 
afterwards  ended  in  a complete  villorv  on 
the  lide  ol The  Moors,  lie  bad  110  fooher 
brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  hut 
finding  himfelf  utterly  fpeut,  he  was  again 
replaced  in  his  litter,  where  laying  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  leeiecv  to 
his  officers,  who  flood  about  him,  he  died 
a few  moments  after  in  that  poliure. 

Spectator. 

y 256.  An  Account  of  Valentine  and 
If  n 11  ION. 

At  the  fiege  of  Namur  by  the  allies, 
there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company 
commanded  by  captain  Pincent,  in  colonel 
Frederic  Hamilton’s  regiment,  one  Un- 
niun,  a corporal,  and  one  Valentine,  a pri- 
vate 
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rate  rentinel : there  happened  between 
thefe  two  men  u difpute  about  an  uffuir  of 
love,  which,  upon  tome  aggravations,  grew 
to  an  irreconcilcnble  h.itrrd.  I’nnion 
tying  tlir  officer  of  Valentine,  took  ull  op- 
portunities even  to  firike  hi-*  rival,  and 
prnfeCi  the  fpite  mid  raven je  which  moved 
him  to  it.  The  centinel  bore  it  without 
rofilhuicc;  but  frequently  faid.  he  would 
die  to  be  rev  enged  of  that  tv  rant.  They 
bad  (pent  whole  month*  in  this  manner, 
the  one  injuring,  the  other  complaining; 
when,  in  the  midlr  of  this  rage  towards 
each  other,  they  were  commanded  upon 
the  at  tack  of  the  collie,  where  the  enr- 
poral  received  a lliot  in  the  thigh,  and  fell; 
the  French  prriVmg  on,  oiuthe  expecting  to 
be  trampled  to  death,  railed  out  to  his 
enemy,  “ Ah.  Valentine  ! can  yon  leave 
me  here?"  Valentine  immediately  ran 
back,  uihI  in  the  midl't  of  a thick  lire  of 
tlie  f rench,  took  tin-  corporal  upon  his 
back,  and  brought  him  through  ull  that 
danger  as  far  ns  the  abbey  of  hulline, 
where  a cannon  halt  took  off  his  head  : his 
body  fell  under  hi*  enemy  whom  he  was 
earn  ing  off.  Ihmiun  immediately  forgot 
his  wound,  rote  up,  tearing  bis  hair,  and 
then  threw  himfelf  upon  the  blccdingcur- 
cnl'c,  cry  ing,  “ Ah  Valentine  ! was  it  for 
me,  who  have  fo  harburoullv  ufod  thee, 
that  thou  hull  died?  1 will  not  live  after 
thee.”  | le  was  not  by  any  means  to  be 

forced  from  the  biwlv,  hut  was  removed 
with  it  bleeding  io  his  arms,  and  attended 
v ith  tears  by  all  their  comrades  w ho  knew 
tlu-ir  enmity  . When  he  was  brought  to  a 
tent,  his  wounds  were  drctii-d  by  force; 
but  the  next  day,  liill  calling  upon  Valen- 
tine.and  lamenting  hismieRics  to  him,  he 
died  in  the  pangs  of  reuiorie.  Taller. 

§ 257.  An  Trample  of  lliflorical  Xarra- 
tionfrom  Sam.ust. 

The  Trtvjnns  (if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion) w ere  the  tirl’t  founders  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth;  who,  under  tlio  conduct 
of  .Eneas,  having  made  their  cfcape  from 
their  own  ruined  country,  got  to  Italy,  and 
there  for  fame  time  lived  a rambling  and 
unfettlrd  life,  without  any  lived  place  of 
abode,  among  the  natives,  an  uncultivated 
people,  who  had  neither  luvv  nor  regular 
government,  but  were  wholly  free  from 
all  ruleorreliraint.  This  mixed  multitude, 
however,  rrowding  together  into  one  city, 
though  originally  different  in  extraction, 
language,  and  ctilioni*,  united  into  one 
body,  in  a furprilinglv  Ihortfpacc  of  time. 


And  as  their  little  (late  came  to  be  im- 
proved by  additional  numbers,  bv  policy, 
and  by  extent  of  territory,  anil  teemed 
likely  to  make  a figure  among  the  nations, 
arconlingto  the  common  courfe  of  things, 
tlie  appearance  of  profperity  drew  upou 
them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  fiates; 
fo  that  the  princes  and  people  who  bor- 
dered upon  them,  begun  to  feek  ocrafiom 
of  quarrelling  w ith  them.  The  alliance* 
they  could  form  were  hut  few-  ; for  moll  of 
llieneiglibouring  Hates  avoided  embroiling 
thrmfeivesmitheirarcouiit.  The  Roman.-, 
feeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  trull  to 
but  their  own  conduct,  found  it  neceffary 
to  beltir  themfclves  with  great  diligence, 
to  make  vigorous  preparations,  to  excite 
one  another  to  face  their  enemies  in  the 
field,  to  hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  their  country,  mid  their  fa- 
milies. And  when,  by  their  valour,  they 
repulfed  the  enemy,  they  gave  glfitlancc  la 
their  allies,  and  gained  fricndlhips  by 
often  giving,  and  leldom  demanding,  fa- 
vours of  that  fort.  They  had,  by  this  timr, 
ellahlilhed  a regular  form  of  government, 
to  wit,  the  monarchical.  And  a fenatc, 
conlifting  of  men  advanced  in  years,  and 
grown  wife  by  experience,  though  iniiim 
of  body,  confulted  w ith  their  kings  upon 
all  important  matters,  und,  on  account 
of  their  age,  and  care  of  their  country, 
were  called  fathers.  Afterwards,  when 
kingly  power,  which  was  originally  efra- 
hlifhrd  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  flate,  came  to  dege- 
nerate into  iuwlefs  tyranny,  thpy  found  it 
neceffary  to  alter  the  form  of  government, 
und  to  put  the  lupreme  power  into  the 
hands  of  two  chief  magiftrutes,  to  be  held 
for  one  year  only : hoping,  by  this  con- 
trivance, to  prevent  the  bad  effects  natu- 
rally ariling  from  the  exorbitant  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  princes,  und  the  indcti-atiblc 
tenure  by  which  they  generally  imagine 
they-  hold  their  fovereignty,  4cc. 

Sail.  Dell.  Calilinar. 

§ 258.  The  Story  of  Damon  and 
Pythias. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  of  tlie  Pythago- 
rean feet  in  philofophv,  lived  ill  the  time 
of  Dionyfius,  tlie  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Their 
mutual  friendihip  was  fo  ftrong.  thatlhey 
were  ready  to  die  for  one  another.  One 
of  the  two  (for  it  is  not  known  which) 
being  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant, 
obtained  leave  togo  into  his  own  country, 
to  fettle  his  affairs,  on  rondition  that  tlie 
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other  iliuuld  confent  to  be  imprifoncd  in 
his  liead,  and  put  to  death  fur  him,  if  he 
did  not  return  before  the  day  of  execution. 
The  attention  of  every  one,  and  efpecially 
of  the  tyrant  hitufelf,  was  excited  to  the 
bigheli  pitch  ; as  every  body  was  curious 
to  fee  whallhotild  be  theevent  of  fo  ftrange 
an  ail'air.  When  the  time  was  ahnoll 
elapfed,  and  he  who  was  gone  did  not  ap- 
pear, the  raihnefs  of  the  other,  whole  fan- 
pune  lucnrllhip  had  put  him  upon  running 
fo  fecmingly  defperate  a hazard,  was  uni- 
rerlallv  blamed.  But  he  Hill  declared,  that 
be  bad  not  the  leal't  lhadow  of  doubt  in  his 
mind  of  his  friend's  fidelity.  The  event 
iheivrd  how  well  he  knew  him.  He  came 
in  due  time,  and  furrendered  hitufelf  to 
that  fate,  which  he  had  no  reafon  to  think 
he  Iliuuld  cfcape  ; and  w hich  he  did  not 
delirc  to  efeupe  by  leaving  his  friend  to 
fuller  it  in  his  place.  Such  fidelity  fuft- 
uted  even  the  lavage  heart  of  Dionyfius 
himfelf.  He  purdoned  the  condemned, 
lie  cave  the  two  friends  to  one  another ; 
and  begged  that  they  would  lake  himfelf 
in  for  a third.  Dal.  Max.  Lie. 

§ 359.  Tic  Story  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant. 

Dionvfms  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  fhewed 
how  far  he  was  from  being  happy,  even 
n hilfi  he  had  abounded  in  riches,  and  all  the 
plealiires  which  riches  cun  procure.  Da- 
mocles, one  of  his  batterers,  was  compli- 
menting him  npunhis power, his  treafures, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  royal  Hate,  and 
affirming,  that  no  monarch  ever  was 
greater  or  happier  than  he.  “ Have  you 
“ a mind,  Damocles,”  fays  the  king,  “ to 
“ talie  this  happinefs,  and  know  by  ex* 

“ perieuce,  what  my  enjoyments  are,  of 
“ which  you  have  lo  high  an  idea?”  Da- 
mocles gladly  accepted  the  oiler.  Upon 
which  the  king  ordered,  that  a royal  ban- 
<]uct  ihotild  be  prepared,  anda  gilded  couch 
placed  for  him,  covered  with  rich  embroi- 
dery, and  fideboards  loaded  with  gold  and 
filver  plate  of  iinmrnfc  value.  I’ages  of 
extraordinary  beauty  were  ordered  to 
wait  on  him  at  table ; and  to  obey  hiscom- 
mands  with  the  grcatell  reudinefs,  und  the 
mod  profound  fubnitllion.  Neither  oint- 
ments, chaplets  of  flowers,  nor  rich  per- 
fumes were  wanting.  The  table  was  loaded 
with  the  moll  evquilite  delicacies  of  every 
kind.  Damocles  fancied  himfelf  amongft 
the  gods.  Iu  the  midft  of  all  his  happi- 
nefs,  he  fees,  let  down  from  the  roof 
exarlly  over  bis  neck  as  be  lay  indulging 
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himfelf  in  Hale,  a glittering  fwnrd  hung 
by  a tingle  hair.  '1  he  fight  of  deliruciion 
thus  threatening  him  from  on  high,  foon 
put  a (top  to  his  joy  and  revelling.  The 
pomp  of  his  attendance,  and  the  glitter  of 
the  carved  plate,  gave  him  no  longer  any 
pleafure.  He  dreads  to  fireteh  forth  his 
iiaml  to  the  table.  He  throws  off  the 
chaplet  of  role*.  He  haHens  to  remove 
from  his  dangerous  lituutinii,  am)  at  lall 
Legs  the  king  to  reliore  him  to  his  former 
humble  condition,  huving  no  drtire  to 
enjoy  any  longer  inch  a dreadful  kind  uf 
happinefs. 

Cic.  Tutc.  Quat. 

§ 360.  A remarkable  liutante  of  filial 
Daly. 

The  prator  had  given  up  to  the  trium- 
vir a woman  ot  fume  rank,  condemned, 
for  a capital  crime,  to  lie  executed  in  the 
prifon.  He  who  laid  eburgr  of  the  exe- 
cution, in  eonfidcration  of  her  birth,  did 
not  immediately  put  her  to  death,  lie 
even  ventured  to  let  her  daughter  have 
uccufs  to  her  in  priluu  : carefully  frarrhing 
her,  however,  us  ihe  went  in,  lell  ihc 
ihould  curry  with  her  any  iuliciianee ; eon- 
eluding,  that  in  a few  days  tko  mother 
mult,  of  courfe  perifh  for  want,  and  that 
the  feverity  of  putting  a woman  of  family 
to  a violent  death,  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  might  thus  be  avoided.  Some 
days  pulling  in  this  manner,  the  triumvir 
begun  to  wonder  that  the  daughter  Hill 
fame  to  viftt  her  mother,  nnd  could  l>v  no 
means  comprehend,  how  the  latter  Ihould 
live  fo  long.  Watching,  therefore,  care- 
fully, wbatpafledin  the  interview  between 
them,  lie  found,  to  his  great  nllonilliiiirnt, 
that  the  life  of  tlie  mother  hud  been,  all 
this  w hile,  fupportrd  by  the  milk  of  the 
daughter,  who  came  to  the  prifon  every 
ilay,  to  give  her  mother  her  breads  to  lurk. 
Tile  firangc  contrivance  hew  een  them  was 
reprefented  tu  the  judges,  and  procured  a 
pardon  for  the  mother.  Nor  wasit  thought 
iiiHicicnt  to  give  t"  lb  dutiful  a daughter 
the  fin  it i ted  life  of  her  condemned  mo- 
ther,'hut  they  were  Loth  maintained  af- 
terwards bv  a pen. ion  fettled  on  thrin  lor 
life.  A 118  ti  e ground  upon  which  the  pri- 
fon Hood  was  ronferiulcd,  and  a temple  to 
filial  piety  built  upon  it. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or 
what  hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  it  will  put 
a dauglitcrupon  venturing,  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life,  to  maintain  her  imprifoncd 
und  condemned  mother  in  fo  unufual  a 

manner! 


manner!  For  what  was  ever  heard  of 
more  firangc,  than  a mother  fucking  the 
breads  of  her  own  daughter?  It  might 
even  feeni  fo  unnatural  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be,  in  fomc 
fort,  wrong,  if  it  were  not  that  duty  to 
parents  is  the  firft  law  of  nature. 

I ill.  .Max.  PI  in. 

§ a6i.  The  Continence  of  Sctrio  Arm- 
c.ssts. 

The  foldiers,  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  brought  before  Scipio  a young 
lady  of  fuch  dilliugulfhed  beauty,  that  (he 
attracted  theeycsofall  wherever  (lie  went. 
Scipio,  by  enquiring  concerning  hercoun- 
trv  and  parents,  among  other  things 
learned,  that  (lie  was  betrothed  to  Alhr- 
cius,  prince  of  the  Cellibcrians.  I le  im- 
mediately ordered  her  parents  and  bride- 
groom to  he  fent  for.  In  the  mean  tunc 
he  was  informed,  that  the  young  prince 
was  fo  excefli velv  enamoured  of  Ins  bride, 
that  he  could  not  furvivc  the  lots  of  her. 
For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  he  appeared, 
and  before  he  fpoke  to  her  parents,  he  took 
greatcare  to  talk  with  him.  “ As  you  and 
“ I are  both  young,"  faid  he,  “ we  fan 
11  converfe  together  with  greater  freedom. 
“ When  your  bride,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  my  foldiers,  was  brought 
•*  liefore  me,  I was  informed  that  you 
«•  loved  her  pnflionately  ; and,  in  truth, 
her  perfect  beauty  left  me  no  room  to 
“ doubt  of  it.  If  I were  at  liberty  to  in* 
“ dulge  a youthful  pafiion,  I mean  ho* 
•*  nourabie  and  lawful  wedlock,  and  were 
••  not  folely  engrofled  by  tbr  ulfairs  of  mv 
republic,  I might  have  hoped  to  have 
*•  been  pardoned  my  exeeflive  love  for  fo 
o charming  a miftrefs.  But  as  1 am  litn- 
« ated.  and  have  it  in  my  power,  with 
o pleafurel  promoleyourhuppinefs.  Vour 
“ future  fpoufc  has  met  with  a civil  and 
“ model!  treatment  from  me,  ns  if  (he  had 
“ been  ainongft  her  own  parents,  who  are 
“ foon  to  be  yours  too.  1 have  kept  her 
“ pure,  in  onler  to  have  it  in  my  power 
“ to  make  you  a prefent  worthy  of  you 
“ and  of  me.  The  only  return  I u(k  of 
“ vou  for  this  favour  is,  that  you  will  be 
11  a friend  to  the  Homan  people  ; and  that 
“ if  you  believe  me  to  be  a man  of  worth, 
“ as  the  Hates  of  Spain  formerly  expc- 
“ rienved  my  father  and  uncle  to  be,  you 
11  may  know  there  are  many  of  Home 
u who  refcmkle  us ; and  there  are  not 
“ a people  in  the  univerfe,  whom  you 


“ ought  lefs  to  defire  to  lie  an  enrmv,  or 
“ more  a friend,  to  you  or  yours."  'i  he 
youth,  covered  with  bhilhes,  and  full  of 
joy,  embraced  Scipio’s  hands,  praying  the 
immortal  gods  to  reward  him,  as  be  him- 
fell  was  not  capable  to  do  it  in  the  degiee 
lie  himfelf  defired,  or  he  deferved.  Then 
the  parents  and  relations  of  the  virgin 
were  called.  They  had  brought  a gre.it 
fum  of  money  to  ranfom  her.  But  teeing 
her  rellored  without  it,  they  began  fo 
beg  Scipio  to  accept  that  fum  as  a pre- 
fent  j protefiing  they  would  acknowledge 
it  as  a favour,  as  much  as  they  did  the  re- 
fluring  the  virgin  without  injury  offered 
to  her.  Scipio,  unable  to  refill  their  im- 
portunate folicitalions,  told  them,  be  ac- 
cepted it;  and  ordering  it  to  be  laid  at  his 
feet,  thus  luldreffed  Allurius:  “To  the 
“ portion  you  arc  to  receive  from  jour 
“ father-in-law,  I add  this,  and  beg  yon 
“ would  accept  it  os  a nuptial  prefent." 
So  he  defired  him  to  take  up  the  gold,  and 
keep  it  for  himfelf.  Tranf|*orted  with 
joy  at  the  prefents  and  honours  conferred 
on  him,  he  returned  home,  and  expatiat'd 
to  h.s  countrymen  on  the  merits  of  Scipio. 
“ There  is  come  mnongfi  us,"  fnid  he,  “ a 
“ young  hero,  like  the  gods,  who  conquers 
“ ull  things  as  well  hv  generofity  and  be- 
“ neficrnce,  ashy  arms."  For  this  reafon, 
having  roiled  troops  among  his  own  (ub- 
jects.  lie  returned  a lew  days  after  to  Scipio 
with  a body  of  1 400  horfe. 

Luc. 

$ 36-1.  The  private  Iafe  if  /F.uilltt 
Scirtn. 

The  taking  of  Xumantin,  which  termi- 
nated a war  that  difgraeed  the  Homan 
nam-, completed  Scipio's  military  exploits. 
But  in  order  to  have  a more  perfect  idea 
of  his  merit  and  character,  it  feems  that, 
after  having  feen  him  nt  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, in  the  tumult  of  buttles,  and  in  the 
pomp  of  triumphs,  it  will  not  be  lull  labour 
to  conlider  him  in  the  repofc  of  a private 
life,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends,  family,  and 
hnufcbold.  The  truly  great  man  ought  to 
be  fo  in  all  things.  The  magiflrute,  gene- 
ral, and  prince,  may  conflrain  tbemfelves, 
whilft  they  arc  in  a manner  exhibiting 
tbemfelves  as  fpeilarles  to  the  public,  and 
appear  quite  different  from  what  they 
really  are.  But  reduced  to  tbemfelves, 
and  without  the  witnefTes  who  force  them 
to  wear  the  made,  all  their  luflre,  like  tbe 
pomp  of  the  theatre, often  abandons  them. 
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and  leave*  little  more  to  be  fcen  in 
them  than  meunnefs  and  narrow  nets  of 
mind. 

Scipio  did  not  depart  from  himfelf  in 
any  reljiect.  He  wan  not  like  certain 
paintings,  that  are  to  be  Iren  only  nt  a 
dttUoce ; be  could  not  but  pain  by  a 
Dealer  view.  Tile  excellent  education 
« bicli  he  bad  had,  through  the  rare  ot  his 
father  Parilus  .iambus,  who  hud  provided 
him  with  the  inoft  learned  mutters  of  tliofe 
timet,  as  well  iti  polite  learning  us  the 
fcietrees  ; and  the  inftruftioiin  be  bud  re- 
ceived from  Polybius,  enalilet)  him  to  liii 
up  the  vacant  hours  he  hud  from  public 
attiurs  profitably,  and  to  lupport  the  lei- 
fore of  a private  life,  with  plr.dure  uml 
disnity.  This  is  thr  plorwus  telimiony 
fiven  of  him  by  an  biiiorian:  “ Nobody 
“ knew  better  how  to  mingle  leilure  and 
“ acimn,  ner  to  ule,  the  intervals  of  reft 
“ tmm  public  bulinefs-with  more  elegance 
“ar.dtalte.  Divided  between  arms  and 
“ books,  between  the  military  labours  of 
“ the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  occupations 
“ of  tbccloiel,  heeitherexercifedhis  body 
“in  the  dungeis  and  fatigues  of  war,  or 
“ his  mind  in  the  ftudv  of  the  faiences 

The  firft  Scipio  Aflicanus  ufed  to  fay, 
Tbit  la:  was  never  left  idle,  lliau  w hen  at 
Icifurr,  or  lefs  alone,  than  when  alone. 

A fine  faying,  cries  Cicero,  and  well  wor- 
thy uf  that  great  Inau.  Aud  it  (hews 
that,  even  wlicn-madlive,  he  was  always 
employed  ; and  that  when  alone,  h«  knew 
how  to  converfe  with  himfelf.  A very 
extraordinary  difpoftlion  in  perfons  ac- 
cuilomed  to  motion  and  agitation,  whom 
leifure  and  folitude,  w hen  they  are  reduced 
to  them,  plunge  into  a dtlguft  for  every 
thing,  and  fill  with  melancholy;  in  that 
they  are  difplrafed  in  every  thing  with 
themlelves,  and  fink  under  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  having  nothing  to  do.  This  faying 
"f  the  firli  Scipio  feems  to  me  to  fait  the 
fecoud  ftill  better,  who  having  the  advan- 
tage of  tho  other  by  being  educated  in 
a taftc  for  polite  learning  and  the  feiences, 
fwnd  in  that  a great  refource  again!!  the 
inconvenience  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking.  Bolides  which,  having  ufuolly 
Polybius  and  Panxtius  with  him,  even  in 
the  field,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  his  lionfe 
was  open,  in  times  of  pence,  to  all  the 
learned.  Every  body  knows,  that  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  the  mol!  accnm- 
phlhed  work  of  that  kind  Rome  ever  pro- 

* Vslleiiu  Paterculus, 
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duced,  for  natural  elegance  and  beauties, 
are  ufcri'oed  to  him  and  Ladius,  of  whom 
we  Iliall  loon  tpeak.  It  was  publicly 
enough  reported,  that  they  alhlteil  that 
poet  in  the  composition  ot  his  pieces ; and 
Terence  himlelt  makes  it  an  honour  to 
him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Adelpht.  I 
limit  undoubtedly  not  advife  any  body, 
and  leal!  of  all  peifons  of  Sripio**  rank, to 
w rite  comedies.  Rut  on  this  ocrafion,  let 
us  only  eonfider  talte  in  general  for  let- 
ters. Is  there  a more  ingenuous,  a more 
nilecting  pleufure,  and  one  more  worthy 
of  a wile  and  virtuous  man,  1 might  per- 
haps tuld,  or  one  more  nevebitry  to  a mi- 
litary perlon,  than  that  which  refullsfrom 
reading  works  of  wit,  and  from  the  con- 
verlation  of  the  learned?  Provider.ee 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  nbfervalion 
of  a Pagan,  that  he  fhoiiid  be  above  thole 
trivial  pleulitres.  to  which  perfons  without 
letters,  knowledge,  curinlity,  and  tulle  for 
reading,  are  obliged  to  give  themfelves 
“P- 

Another  kind  of  pleafure,  full  more  fen- 
fible,  more  warm,  more  natural,  and  more 
implanted  in  the  heartnf  man,  cnnliituted 
the  greateft  felicity  of  Scipio's  life  ; tin* 
was  that  of  friendlhip;  a pleafure  teldom 
known  by  great  perfons  or  princes,  be- 
raufe,  geni  i ally  loving  only  themfelves, 
they  do  uotdeierveto  have  friends.  How  - 
ever, Uiis  is  the  inoli  grateful  lie  of  human 
focicty  ; fn  that  the  poet  Ennius  fays,  with 
great  reafoii,  that  to  live  without  friends 
is  not  to  live,  Scipio  had  undoubtedly  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  thole  very  ii- 
lullrions  : hut  I Iliall  fpcuk  here  only  of 
J-adius,  whofc  probity  ar.d  prudence  ac- 
quired him  the  furnmne  of  the  Wife. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  two  friends  bet- 
ter fuited  to  each  other  than  thofe  great 
men.  They  were  ulinolt  ol  the  fame  age, 
and  had  the  fame  inclination,  benevolence 
of  mind,  tafte  for  learning  of  all  kinds, 
principles  of  government,  and  zeal  for  the. 
public  good.  Scipio,  no  doubt,  took  place 
m point  of  military  glory,  hut  Ladius  did 
not  want  merit  of  that  kind;  and  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  be  figualized  himfelf  very- 
much  in  the  war  with  Virialhut.  As  to 
the  talents  of  the  mind,  thefuperioritv,  in 
refpeifl  of  eloquence,  feems  to  have  been 
given  to  Ladius  ; though  Cicero  does  not 
agree  that  it  was  due  to  him,  and  fays, 
that  Ladius’s  ftyle  favoured  more  of  the 
ancient  manner,  and  had  lomeihing  left 
agreeable  in  it  than  that  of  Scipio. 

Let  us  hear  I.adius  himfelf  (that  is  the 

words 
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words  Cicero  put  into  his  mouth)  upon 
the  ftrirt  union  which  fubfiftcd  between 
Scipio  and  him.  “ As  for  me,"  fays  I-c- 
lius,  “ of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  or  tnrtune, 

“ there  are  none.  I think,  ronqiarublc  to 
“ the  happii.efs  of  having  Scipio  for  mv 
“ friend.  I found  in  our  friendlhip  a prr- 
*■  feet  conformity  of  fentiments  in  refpect 
“ to  public  affairs;  un  inexhuiiftildc  fund 
*“  ofeouufels  and  fupports  in  private  life  ; 

“ with  a tranquillity  and  delight  not  to 
“ be  exprefled.  I never  gave  Stipio  the 
“ lead  offence,  to  mv  knowledge,  nor 
“ ever  heard  a word  elcape  him  that  did 
“ not  pleafe  me.  Wc  had  but  one  liutifr, 

“ and  one  table  at  mir  common  ex  pence, 

“ the  frugality  of  which  was  equally  the 
“ talic  of  both.  In  war,  in  travel  ling,  in 
“ the  country,  we  were  always  together. 

“ I do  not  mention  our  Trudies,  and  the 
“ attention  of  us  both  always  to  learn 
“ foriuthmi  : this  was  the  employment  of 
“ ull  our  lcifure  hours,  removed  from  tlic 
*•  fight  and  commerce  of  the  world." 

Is  there  any  thing  comparable  to  a 
friendlhip  like  that  which  Lrlius  Ims  juti 
drferibed?  What  a ronfolation  is  it  to 
have  a fecond  fell,  to  whom  we  have  no- 
thing ferret,  and  in  w hole  heart  wc  mav 
pour  out  onr  own  with  perfect  ctfnfinn ! 
Could  wc  taffo  profperity  fo  fenfibly.  if  we 
had  no  one  to  lharc  ill  <air  joy  witli  us  ? 
And  what  u relief  is  it  in  advcrfitv,  ami 
the  accidents  of  life,  to  have  a friend  llill 
inure  affected  with  them  than  ourfelvev! 
What  highly  exults  the  value  of  the  friend- 
lhip we  (peak  of.  was  it-  not  being  found- 
ed at  all  upon  intereli.  tint  folelv  upon 
efteem  for  each  other's  virtues.  *‘  \\  hat 
“ occafion,"  fays  La-lius.  “ co-dd  Scipio 
“have  of  me?  Undoubtedly  none ; nor  I 
“ of  him.  But  my  attachment  to  him  was 
“ the  effect  of  mv  high  cliecm  and  udmira- 
" tion  of  his  virtues;  and  his  to  me  arole 
“ from  the  favourable  ideanf  my  character 
*•  and  maimers.  The  friendlhip  incrcafcd 
“ afterwards  upon  both  fnies.  by  habit  and 
11  commerce.  We  both,  indeed,  derived 
“ great  advantages  from  it;  hilt  tliofe 
“ were  mit  our  view,  when  w e began  to 
“ love  each  other.1* 

I rannot  place  the  famous  rmhaflv  of 
Scipio  Afriranus  into  the  I'.aliand  Egypt, 
better  than  here  ; we  .lhall  fee  the  fame 
lalic  of  fim|dirity  and  inodeliy.  as  we  have 
mft  been  reprefenting  iu  his  private  life, 
ihitir  out  in  it.  It  was  a maxim  witli  the 
Hoinuns,  frequently  to  tend  alnhulliidnrs 
!o  their  allies,  to  take  cognizance  of  their 


affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences. It  was  with  this  view  that  three 
ilhiltrious  perihns,  1*.  Scipio  Africanus, 
Sp.  Miuiimius,  and  1..  Mctclhis,  vver*  lent 
into  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  Phyfon  then 
reigned,  the  moft  cruel  tyrant  mentioned 
in  hiltnry.  They  had  orders  to  go  from 
thence  to  Syria,  which  the  imkilencc,  and 
afterwards  the  captivity  of  Demetrius 
Niciinnr  amnnglt  the  Parthians,  iiuuie  a 
prev  to  troubles,  factions,  and  revolts. 
They  were  next  to  vifit  Alia  Minor  and 
t i reece  ; to  inlpeCt  into  the  affuirs  of  thofe 
countries;  to  inquire  into  what  manner 
the  treaties  made  with  the  Romans  were 
nl.lrr vc-d ; and  to  remedy,  as  tar  as  pot 
tiblc,  nil  the  difordcre  that  Ihould  come  to 
their  knowledge.  They  acquitted  tbcin- 
fel  ves  with  fo  much  equity,  wifilom,  and 
ability, and  did  liichgrcat  Icrvices  totlmfe 
to  whom  they  were  lent,  in  re-eftublilhing 
ol  der  amongti  them,  anil  in  accommodat- 
ing their  differences,  thst,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Rome,  ambulladors  arrived 
there  from  all  the  parts  in  which  they 
had  been,  to  thank  the  fenate  for  having 
font  pertbns  of  fucli  great  merit  to  them, 
whole  vvifdnm  uml  goodnefs  tbry  could 
not  fufficientlv  commend. 

The  full  place  to  which  they  w ent,  ac- 
cording to  their  infmictions,  vvus  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  with  great 
magnificence.  As  for  them,  they  affected 
it  to  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who 
was  the  richeft  ami  molt  powerful  pert® 
of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend,  the  pbilofo- 
pher  IWtius,  with  him,  and  live  domcf- 
tics.  1 lis  victories,  fay  t annneieut  writer, 
and  not  his  attendants,  were  conlidered ; 
and  his  perfnnnl  virtues  and  qualities 
were  elleeiued  in  him,  and  not  the  glitter 
of  gold  mid  lilver. 

Though,  during  their  whole  (lay  in 
Egypt,  the  king  caufed  their  table  to  be 
covered  with  the  molt  exquilite  provifions 
of  every  kind,  they  never  touched  any  but 
the  molt  Ample  and  common,  dcfpifuig  all 
the  reft,  which  only  ferve  to  fol’tcn  the 
mind  und  enervate  the  body. — But,  on 
fuch  occnfiuns,  ought  not  the  amhalfudors 
of  fo  powerful  a ftate  as  Rome  to  have 
fultaimd  its  reputation  of  mnjelty  in  a 
foreign  nation,  by  ap[*earing  in  public 
with  a numerous  train  and  magnificent 
equipages  ? This  w as  not  the  talie  of  the 
Romans,  that  is,  of  the  people  that, 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth,  thought 
the  molt  jultly  of  true  greatuefs  uml  lolid 
glory.  * RM» ■ 

fa«3. 
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PunCtuntion  is  the  art  of  marking  in 
tenting  the  leveral  paufes,  or  rolls,  be- 
tween leniences  and  the  |*rtsof  fentences, 
according  to  their  pro|>er  quantity  or  pro- 
portion, us  they  are  cxprelted  in  u juft  und 
accurate  pronunciation. 

As  tin-  leveral  articulate  founds,  the 
fUlublcsand  vvonls,  of  which  fentences 
conliii,  are  marked  by  letters  : fo  the  rolls 
ami  paufes,  between  lentcnces  and  their 
parts,  are  marked  by  Points. 

llut,  though  the  leveral  articulate  founds 
are  pretty  fully  and  exactly  marked  by 
letters  of  known  and  determinate  power; 
yet  the  leveral  paufes,  which  are  uled  in 
a juft  pronunciation  of  difeourfe,  arc  very 
imperfectly  cxprelled  by  Points. 

For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion 
between  the  feveral  purts  of  fentences, 
and  die  diflerent  paufes  in  a juft  pronun- 
ciation. which  exprels  thole  degrees  of 
connexion  according  to  their  proper  value, 
admit  of  great  variety;  but  the  whole 
number  of  Points,  which  we  have  to  ex- 
prefs  this  variety,  amounts  only  to  four. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  under  a necef- 
fity  of  exprelfing  paufes  of  the,  fume  quan- 
tity, on  different  urCations,  by  different 
Points  ; and  more  frequently  of  exprefling 
paufes  ot  different  quantity  by  the  fame 
Foinls. 

So  that  the  doflrine  of  Punfluatinn 
trnift  nceiU  be  very  imperfect : few  precife 
teles  can  lie  given  which  will  hold  with- 
out exception  in  ail  cafes  ; hut  much  mull 
bclefi  t„  tbe  judgment  and  tulle  of  the 
wnter. 

Oil  die  other  hand,  if  a greater  unniher 
of  marks  were  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
Jmffiblc  different  paules  of  pronunciation ; 
tee  doctrine  of  them  would  he  very  per- 
plexed and  difficult,  nnd  the  tife  of  them 
would  rather  cmhurrafs  than  aff'rtt  the 
leader. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  he  con- 
btit  with  the  rules  of  Punctuation,  laid 
d”»n  with  as  murli  exaCluefs  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  (ubjeCt  will  admit : fiich  as 
ftey  ferve  for  a general  direction,  to  be 
accommodated  to  different  occafmns ; and 
to  Iw  fupphed,  where  deficient,  by  the 
•r.ter’s  judgment. 

Ihe  feveral  degrees  of  connexion  be- 
tween fentences,  and  between  their  prin- 
cipal conlliuciive  parts.  Rhetoricians 
coiifidercd  under  the  following  dif- 


tinClions,  as  tbe  mod  obvious  nnd  re- 
markable r the  Period,  Colon,  Semicolon, 
and  Comma. 

The  Period  is  the  whole  fentencc,  com- 
plete in  ilfelf,  wanting  nothing  to  make  a 
full  and  perfect  feufc,  and  not  connected  in 
conllruction  with  a fubfequent  lentence. 

Tlie  Colon,  or  Member,  is  a chief  con- 
llructive  part,  or  greater  divifion,  of  a len- 
tence. 

The  Semicolon  or  Half-member,  is  a 
lefs  cotiftrurtivc  part,  or  fiihdivifion,  of  a 
lentence  or  member. 

A fentencc  or  member  is  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  Commas,  or  Segments;  which 
arc  the  lead  confer active  parts  of  a fentencc 
or  member,  in  this  way  of  confidcriug  it ; 
for  the  next  fubdiviffon  would  be  the  refo- 
lution  of  it  into  phrafes  and  words. 

The  Grauinmriuns  have  followed  this 
divifion  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  have  ap- 
propriated to  each  of  thele  diffinctions  its 
mark,  or  point;  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  purt  of  the  lentence  which  it  is 
employed  to  diltinguilh  : as  follows: 

The  Period  T 

The  Semicolon  f **  thusmarked< 

The  Comma  j 

The  proportional  quantity,  or  time,  of 
the  points,  with  refpeclto  one  another,  is 
determined  by  the  following  general  rule : 
Tbe  Period  is  a paufe  in  quantity  or  dura- 
tion double  of  the  Colon  : the  Colon  is 
double  of  the  Semicolon  ; -and  the  Semi- 
colon is  double  of  tlie  Comma.  So  thdt 
they  arc  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one 
another,  os  the  Semibrcf,  the  Minim,  tbe 
Crotchet,  and  the  Quaver,  in  muiic.  The 
precife  quantity, or  duration,  ofcach  paufe 
ur  note  cannot  he  defined;  for  that  varies 
with  the  time : and  both  in  difeourfe  and 
muiic  the  fume  compolition  may  be  re- 
beurfed  in  a quicker  or  n flower  time : bnt 
in  muiic  the  proportion  between  the  notes 
remains  ever  the  fame ; and  in  difeourfe, 
if  the  doftrinc  of  Punctuation  were  exalt, 
the  proportion  between  the  paufes  would 
be  ever  invariable. 

Tbe  Points  then  being  deligned  to  cx- 
prefs  the  paufes  which  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  connexion  between  frn- 
tences,  and  between  their  principal  con- 
Itrultive  parts;  in  order  to  underhand  the 
mcauing  of  the  Points,  and  to  know  how 
to  apply  them  properly,  we  muff  conffder 
the  nature  of  a lentence,  as  divided  into  its 
prmc  i pal  conft rultive  parts,  ami  the  degrees 
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of  connexion  between  thofe  parts  upon 
which  fuch  divifiou  of  it  depends. 

To  begin  with  the  lead  of  thefe  princi- 
pal conftruflivc  parts,  the  Comma.  In 
order  the  more  clearly  to  determine  the 
proper  application  of  the  Point  which 
marks  it,  we  mull  dillinguilli  between  an 
hnperfed  phrafe,  a funple  fentenee,  and  a 
compounded  fentenee. 

An  imperfed  phrafe  contains  no  afler- 
tion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a proportion 
Or  fentenee. 

A Ample  fentenee  lias  but  one  fubjed, 
and  one  finite  verb. 

A compounded  fentenee  has  more  than 
one  fubject,  or  one  finite  verb,  either  cx- 
p re  (Ted  or  underliaod  : or  it  cnnfifisof  two 
or  more  Ample  leniences  connected  to- 
gether. 

In  a fentenee,  the  fubjed  and  the  verb 
may  be  each  of  them  accompanied  with 
fcvcral  adjuuds  ; as  the  object,  the  end, 
the  cireumllances  of  time,  place,  manner, 
and  the  like  ; and  the  fuhjccl  or  verb  may 
be  either  immediately  conncded  with  them, 
or  mediately  ; thut  is,  by  being  connected 
with  fome  ilnng,  which  is  connected  nub 
fume  other ; and  fo  on. 

If  the  fevoral  adjunfls  affed  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  a different  manner,  they 
are  only  fo  many  imported  phrafes  ; and 
the  fentenee  is  Ample. 

A Ample  fentenee  admits  of  no  Point, 
by  w hich  it  may  be  div  ided,  or  diffinguilh- 
cil  into  parts. 

If  the  feveral  adjundsaffed  the  futijed 
•r  the  verb  ip  the  fame  manner,  they  may 
be  rcfolved  into  to  many  Ample  fcutcnces ; 
the  fentenee  then  becomes  compounded, 
and  it  mult  be  divided  into  its  parts  by 
Points. 

For,  if  there  are  feveral  fubjeds  belong- 
ing in.  the  fame  manner  to  one  verb,  or 
frveral  verbs  belonging  in  the  fame  man- 
ner to  one  fubjed,  the  fubjeds  and  verbs 
arc  Hill  to  be  accounted  equal  in  number: 
for  every  verb  mull  have  its  fubject,  and 
every  fubjed  its  verb  ; and  c\  cry  one  of 
the  fubjeds,  or  verbs,  lhouldor  may  have 
its  point  or  dillinCtion. 

Examples  : 

‘•-The  paifinnfor  praile  produces  excel- 
lent effects  in  women  of  fenfe."  Addilon, 
Sped,  hi®  73.  In  this  fentenee  passion  is 
the  fubjed,  and  produce*  the  verb ; each  of 
which  is  accompanied  and  connected  with 
its  adjuncts.  The  fubject  is  not  pnffion  in 
general,  but  n particular  paffiou  deter* 
1 1. 


mined  by  its  adjund  of  fpocification,  as  ere 
may  call  it ; the  paflion  fur  praise.  So 
lilcewifc  the  verbis  immediately  connedcd 
with  its  objcd,cxci//f»/(-/f'cd<;  and  medi- 
ately, that  is  by  the  intervention  of  the 
word  rjfhts  with  women,  the  (object  in 
which  thefe  effects  are  produced;  which 
again  is  conneded  with  its  adjund  offpe- 
cification  ; for  it  is  not  mcaned  of  women 
m general,  but  of  women  of  sente,  only. 
Eiltls  .it  is  to  be  ohferveil,  tliat  the  verb 
is  eonneried  with  each  of  thefe  feveral  ad- 
juuds  in  a different  manner;  namely  with 
cjferts,  as  the  objed  ; with  women,  as  the 
lubjed  of  them ; with  sense,  as  the  quality 
or  eharaCteriltie  of  thofe  women.  The  ad- 
juncts therefore  are  only  fo  many  imper- 
lert  phrnfes  ; the  fentenee  is  a Ample  len- 
ience, anil  admits  of  no  Point,  by  which 
it  may  be  diftmguiflicd  into  parts. 

“ The  paflion  for  praife,  which  is  fo 
very  vehement  in  the  fair  fex,  produces  ex- 
cellent effects  in  women  of  fenfe.”  Here 
a new  verb  is  introduced.aecomp.iniedwitb 
adjuncts  of  its  own  ; and  the  fubjed  is  re- 
peated by  the  relative  pronoun  which.  It 
now  becomes  a compounded  fentenee, 
made  up  of  two  Ample  fenlences,  one  of 
which  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
other;  it  mull  therefore  be  diffitiguilhed 
into  its  component  parts  by  a point  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  additional  fentenee. 

“ How  ninny  iniianccs  have  we  [in  the 
fair  fex]  of  eliallity,  fidetitv,  devotion! 
How  many  ladies  diflingiiilti  Ihemfclves  by 
the  education  of  their  children,  rare  of 
their  families,  and  love  of  their  huflxmds; 
which  arc  the  great  qualities  andatrlneve- 
ments  of  womrn-kind ; as  the  making  of 
war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adini- 
niftratiou  of  jiiltire,  are  tlinfc  by  v.  lira 
men  grow  famous  and  get  themfeUes  a 
name.”  Hid.  . 

In  the  lirli  of  thefe  two  fenlences,  the 
adjuncts  chastity,  fidelity,  deration,  ate 
connected  with  the  verb  by  the  won)  in- 
stances in  the  fame  ninnurr.  and  in  effect 
make  fo  inauy  diftind  ti  n*  < nees : *•  liow 
many  inftances  have  we  of  chattily  1 how 
many  iniianccs  have  vve  of  fidelity  1 how 
many  inllances  have  wc  of  devotion  !* 
They  muft  therefore  be  feparated  from  one 
another  by  a point.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  adjunfte,  “ education  of  their 
children,  &c.”  in  the  former  part  of  the 
next  fentenee:  as  likewifu  of  the  feveral 
fubjeds,  “ the  making  ofwar, &e.”  in  Uie 
latter  part ; which  have  in  effect  each 

their 
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their  verb ; for  each  of  thefe  “ is  an  at- 
chievrinert  by  winch  men  grow  famous." 
As  leniences  thenilelves  are  divided  into 
' Ample  ami  compounded,  lo  the  members  of 
fentences  may  be  divided  likcwile  into  Am- 
ple and  compounded  members  : for  whole 
Sentences,  whether  limple  or  comjtounded, 
may  become  incmliers  of  other  fcutences 
by  means  of  form  additional  connexion. 

Simple  members  of  featences  clolelv 
connected  together  in  one  compounded 
member,  or  leutcncc,  arc  dilitnjjuiihed  or 
Separated  by  a Comma : as  in  the  forego- 
ing e samples. 

So  liktwifie,  the  cafe  abfolute  ; nouus  in 
apportion,  w hen couiiliuisol  many  terms; 
the  participle  with  tome  thing  depending 
on  it  tare  to  be  ihfiinguilhcd  by  the  Com- 
ma : for  they  may  be  refolded  into  limple 
members. 

When  an  addrefs  is  mad*  to  a perfon, 
the  noun,  anlwering  to  die  v.  calive  cafe 
in  Latin,  is  diltingudhcd  by  aCumma. 

Examples : 

" Thi.  flirt.  He  form'd  dies,  Adam ; thee,  0 man, 
Dull  of  tlie  ground.” 

" Xow  mom,  b-r  rofy  fleps  in  lb*  eaflern  clime 
Adraocmg,  low’d  tic  emth  with  orient  |ie«rl.” 

Milton. 

Two  nouns,  or  two  adjeflives,  connected 
bv  t Angle  Copulative  or  Disjunctive,  are 
not  frparated  bv  a point : but  when  there 
are  more  than  two,  or  where  the  conjunc- 
tion is  tmdcrlliHid.  they  mull  be  diliiu- 
guifhed  by  n Comma. 

Simplcmembers  comimfted  hv  relatives, 
end  comparatives,  are,  for  tlie  inufl  part, 
difiinguillied  by  a Comma : but  when  the 
nieiubi-rs  arc  ihort  in  comparative  foii- 
tface* ; and  when  twomembersare  clolely 
connected  by  a relative, reftraining  tlie  ge- 
ncr  d notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a partieu- 
Lr  lirnfe : the  paufc  becomes  ulmolt  inlcn- 
lible,  and  the  Comma  is  better  omitted. 

Examples : 

“ Raptures,  tranfports,  and  extafies,  are  • 
the  rewards  which  they  confer;  fighs  and 
tesrs,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the 
offciiCiS  which  are  paid  to  them.” 

Addison,  ibid. 

*Codt,  cbanerfiil.  psflionele-  anjnft, 

were  r»ge,  rertngt,  er  l«d>.” 

toft. 


“ What  is  fweeter  than  honey  > and 
wbat  is  ttronger  than  a lion  ?” 

A circumftance  of  importance,  though 
no  more  than  an  imperiect  phrafe,  may  bn 
fet  off  with  a Comma  on  each  fide,  to  give 
it  greater  force  and  diftmction. 

Example : 

“ Tlie  principle  may  be  defective  or 
faulty  ; but  the  confequenccs  it  produces 
are  lo  good,  that  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, it  ought  not  to  be  extim;uilhed.” 
Addison,  ibid. 

A member  of  a fentence,  whether  Am  • 
pie  or  compounded,  that  requires  a greater 
paule  than  u Comma,  yet  does  not  of  itfclf 
make  a complete  fentence,  but  is  foilowed 
by  fotnething  ■ lofely  depending  on  it,  may 
be  diAuiguiliicd  by  a beimculon. 

Example: 

“ But  us  this  p,iffion  lor  admiration, 
when  it  works  according  to  reaion,  im- 
proves the  beautiful  paitofour  fpecics  in 
every  thing  that  is  laudable;  fo  noilnng  is 
more  dcfiiuCtivc  to  them,  when  it  is  go- 
verned by  vanity  and  folly.” 

Addison,  ibid. 

Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  tlie  Semicolon;  each  of  which 
£>aru  is  u compounded  member,  divided 
into  its  Ample  members  by  the  Comma. 

A member  of  a lentenre,  whether  Ample 
orcompounded,  which  of  itiejf  w ould  make 
a complete  fentence,  and  fo  requires  a 
greater  pmife  than  a Semicolon,  yet  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  additional  part  mukingamore 
full  and  perfect  lenle,  m’ay  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a Colon. 

Example ; 

“ Were  all  books  reduced  fo  their 
qiiintellcnce,  many  a bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a penny  paper  : 
there  would  Icarcc  he  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  a folio : the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contained  on  a few  Ihelvec  : not 
to  mention  miliums  of  volumes  that  would 
lj(  utterly  annihilated.”  Addison,  Sprct. 
N°  H4. 

Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  Colons : the  firft  and  lali  of 
w hich  are  compounded  members,  each  di- 
vided bv  a Ci  mas;  the  iifcomi  and  thud 
are  Ample  members. 

W hen  a Semicolon  has  preceded,  and  a 
greater  panic  is  Oik  neceflary  ; a Colon 
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may  hr  employed,  though  the  fentence  be 
incomplete. 

The  Colon  is  alfocommonly  ufed,  when 
an  example,  or  a fpcech,  is  introduced. 

When  a fcntencc  is  fo  far  perfectly  finifh- 
ed,  as  not  to  be  Connected  in  conftruCtion 
with  the  following  fcutence,  it  is  marked 
with  a Period. 

In  all  cafes,  the  proportion  of  the  feve- 
ral  points  in  refpeCt  to  one  anotheris  rather 
to  be  regarded,  than  their  fuppofed  pre- 
cife  quantity,  or  proper  office,  when  taken 
feparatelv. 

Betides  the  points  which  mark  tire  paufes 
in  difrourfc,  there  are  others  which  denote 
a different  modulation  of  the  voice  in  cor- 
refpondencc  with  the  fenfe.  Thefc  are. 


Interrogation  point,  } ( ? 

: Exclamation  point,  > ! 

: Parenthefis,  ) marked  £ () 


The  1 

The  reclamation  point,  > 

The  Parenthefis,  J 

The  Interrogation  and  Exclamation 
Points  are  fufficiently  explained  by  their 
names : they  are  indeterminate  ns  to  their 
quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent 
in  that  refpeCt  to  a Semicolon,  a Colon,  or 
a Period,  as  the  fenfe  requires.  They 
mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice. 


The  Parenthefis  inclofes  in  the  body  of 
a fentence  a member  inferted  into  it,  which 
is  neither  neceflary  to  the  fenfe,  nor  at  all 
affeCts  the  conftruCtion.  It  marks  a mo- 
derate depreflion  of  the  voice,  with  a paufie 
greater  than  a Comma.  Lsruili. 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS 

IN  PROSE. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
ORATIONS,  CHARACTERS,  AND  LETTERS. 


$ t . The firfi  Oration  againft  Philip  : 
pronounced  in  the  Archonship  of  Aris- 
todrmus,  in  the  fret  pear  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  Olympiad,  and  the 
ninth  of  Philip's  reign. 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE  have  feen  Philip  oppofed  in  his 
defign  of  palling  into  Greece, 
through  Thermopylae;  and  obliged 
to  retire.  The  danger  they  had  thus 
efeapcd  deeply  affected  the  Athenians. 
So  daring  an  attempt,  which  was,  in 
effect,  declaring  his  purpofes,  filled 
them  with  allonirtimrnt : and  the  view 
of  a power,  which  everyday  received 
new  acceflions,  drove  them  even  to 
defpair.  Yet  their  uverfion  to  public 
bulmefswas  full  predominant,  They 
forgot  that  Philip  might  renew  his 
attempt ; and  thought  they  hod  pro- 
vided fufficiently  for  their  fecurity,  by 
polling  a body  of  troops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Attica,  under  the  command 
of  Alenelaus,  a foreigner.  They  then 
proceeded  to  convene  an  afiembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  confider  what 
meafures  were  to  be  taken  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  Philip.  On  which 
occafion  Deroofthenes,  for  the  firft 
time,  appeared  againft  that  prince  ; 
and  difplayed  thofe  abilities,  which 
proved  the  greateft  obftacle  to  his 
defigns. 

At  Athens,  the  whole  power  and  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  were  placed  in 
the  people.  It  was  their  prerogative 


to  receive  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
jufticc,  to  abrogate  and  enafl  laws, 
to  make  what  alterations  in  the  (late 
they  judged  convenient ; in  (hort,  all 
matters,  public  or  private,  foreigner 
dumeftic,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
were  determined  by  them. 

Whenever  there  was  occafion  to  deli- 
berate, the  people  affembled  early  in 
the  morning,  fometimes  in  the  forum 
or  public  place,  fometimes  in  a place 
called  Pnyx,  but  moft  frequently  in 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  A few  days 
before  each  afiembly  there  was  a 
Ilfo y^apfi.at  or  Placard  fixed  on  the 
ftatues  of  fome  illuftrious  men  creeled 
in  the  city,  to  give  notice  of  the  fub- 
jecl  to  be  debated.  As  they  refufed 
admittance  into  the  afiembly  to  all 
perfons  who  had  not  attained  the  ne- 
ceffary  age,  fo  they  obliged  all  Others 
to  attend.  The  I^xiarchs  ftretched 
out  a cord  dyed  with  fcarlet,  and  by 
it  pulhed  the  people  towards  thcpluce 
of  meeting.  Such  as  received  the 
(lain  were  fined;  the  more  diligent 
had  a fmall  pecuniary  reward.  Thefe 
Lexiarchs  were  the  keepers  of  the 
regifter,  in  which  were  inrolled  the 
names  of  fuch  citizens  as  had  a right 
of  voting.  And  all  had  this  right 
who  were  of  age,  and  not  excluded 
by  a perfonal  fault.  Undutifol  chil- 
dren,cowards, brutal  debauchees,  pro- 
digals, debtors  to  the  public,  were  all 
excluded.  Until  the  time  of  Crcrops, 
women  hud  aright  of  fuffrage,  which 
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til ey  were  faid  to  have  loft,  on  ac- 
count of  their  partiality  to  Minerva, 
in  her  difpute  wiih  Neptune,  about 
giving  a name  to  the  city. 

In  ordinary  cales,  all  matters  were  tiift 
deliberated  in  the  senate  a)  Jne  hun- 
dred, competed  of  fifty  fenators  cholcu 
ont  of  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  Each 
tribe  had  its  turn  of  preliding,  and 
the  fifty  fenators  in  office  were  called 
Frytancs.  And,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  the  Attic  year 
was  divided  into  leg  parts,  the  lour 
firft  containing  thirty  fix,  the  other 
thirty-five  days ; in  order  to  make  the 
Lunar  year  complete,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tlicir  calculation,  contained 
one  hundredand  fifty- lour  days.  Dur- 
ing each  oflbelc  divifions,  ten  of  the 
fifty  Prytancs  governed  for  a week, 
and  were  called  l’roedri : and,  of 
thele,  he  who  in  the  courfe  of  the 
■week  prelided  lor  one  djy,  was  call- 
ed the  Lpilialie:  threcof  the  Frocdri 
being  excluded  from  this  office, 

The  Pj  y lanes  sfieinbled  the  people:  the 
l'roedri  declare  the  occafion ; and  the 
Epiftatx  dem  aid  their  voices.  This 
yens  the  cafe  m the  ordinary  aflirm- 
blics:  the  extraordinary  wi  re  con- 
vened as  well  by  the  generals  as  the 
Prytancs;  and  fometnnes  the  people 
met  of  their  own  accord,  without 
waiting  the  formalities. 

The  alfemblv  was  opened  by  a fttcrificc ; 
and  the  place  was  fprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Then  up  im- 
precation urns  pronounced,  conceived 
in  thefc  terms:  '!  May  the  gods  pur- 
“ file  Unit  inau  to  dtftriichon,  with 
all  liny  race,  who  fhall  act,  fpcak, 
f4  or  contrive,  any  thing  ngainfi  tins 
“ ftute  !”  This  ceiernony  being  finiifh- 
*d,  the  Proedii  declared  the  occafion 
of  the  idVemldy,  and  reported  the 
opinion  of  tho  feoatc.  If  any  doubt 
urofc.nn  Ik  raid,  by  coinmiflion  from 
the  Epilialu',  with  a haul  voice,  in- 
vited any  riuzco,  firft  of  thole  above 
the  age  of  fifty,  to  fiie.ilt  bis  opinion : 
and  then  Uk  reft  according  to  their 
nges.  TJfisj'gbt  of  nrtceii.  ivcy  hud 
been  granted  by  a !*\v  of  .Niiou,  and 
the  order  of  fpe.ikmg  dcitnpined  in- 
tirelv  by  the  diliereircc  ofvo&rs.  In 
the  timed  Demuiibcius,  tbislawwas 
pot  in  loice.  ft  is  laid  to  have  been 
repealed  about  fifty  years  before  tlio 
da’e  of  ’.’as  oration.  \ it  the  cuftoni 


Sill  continued,  out  of  rcfpr-fl  to  the 
reafonable  and  decent  purpofe  lor 
which  the  law  was  originally  enacted. 
When  a lpcAker  has  dtlivered.  his 
fentiments,  he  generally  called  on  an 
olheer,  appointed  tor  thatpurpofc,  to 
read  his  motion,  and  propound  it  in 
form.  He  then  lai  dow  n,  or  relumed 
his  difcottrfe,  and  enforced  his  mo- 
tion by  additional  arguments  : and 
fometimes  the  fpeech  was  introduced 
by  his  motiou  thus  propounded.  When 
ail  thclpeakers  had  ended,  the  people 
gave  their  opinion,  by  firctchmg  out 
their  hands  to  him  whole  propofal 
pleated  them  molt.  And  Xenophon 
reports,  that,  night  having  come  on 
when  the  people  were  engaged  in  an 
important  debate,  they  were  obliged 
to  deter  their  dctcmiin.il.on  till  next 
day,  for  learof  confufion,  when  their 
hands  were  £o  he  railed. 

farrexerunt  menus,  faith  Cicero  (pro 
Fltcco)  ly  J’si  pfi  isuia  n at  ton  tt  / . A nd, 
fo  confiitute  tin-.  Pfephifmaor  decree, 
fix  thonland  citizens  St  Ieafi  w ere  re- 
quired. \\  lien  it  was  drawn  up,  the 
name  of  its  author,  or  that  perfoq 
wliafcopiifion  hus  prevailed,  was  pre- 
fixed : whence,  in  (peaking  of  it,  they 
call  it  his  decree.  The  dale  of  it 
Contained  the  name  of  the  Arclion, 
that  of  the  day  anil  month,  and  tlia*, 
(if  the  tribe  then  prefidmg  The  hufi  - * 
net's  being  over,  the  I’ly  taues  dif? 
milled  the  afteiubly. 

The  reader  yvhu  cliufes  to  be  more  mi- 
nutely informed  in  the  cuftoms,  and 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  public 
alicuiblie.s  of  Athens,  may  cnnfult 
the  Arcliadogiaof  Arclitpfhop  Poller, 
bigonins  or  tlie  Colicionat rices  -of 
Ariltopluncs. 

HAD  we  been  convened,  Athenians! 
on  fonic  new  fubjccl  of  debate,  I had  wait- 
ed unlit  moll  nf  the  ufual  perfons  had  de- 
clared tln  ir  opinions.  If  1 had  approved 
of  nnv  thing  pmpofed  by  them,  I Ihould 
liav  u continued  lilent : If  not,  I bad  then 
attempted  to  fpeak  my  feptiincnts.  llut 
lipce  ihfilt  verypointson  which  lie  fc fpeak- 
ers  have  oftentimes  been  heaid  ulrcady 
are,  at  tliiy  time.  Ip  be  confide  red;  though 
I have  arilcn  ft  ill,  I prefumc  l may  e’xpect 
your  pardon ; for  ift|icy  on  former  occa- 
lipus  had  nilvifed  the  nt«.llhry  meafnres, 
ye  would  not  huyc  found  it  picdful  lii  con- 
fuli  at  prefcnt, 
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Fir  ft  then,  Athenians  ! thcfe  our  affairs 
mult  not  be  thoughtdf  fpcratc;  no,  though 
their  lituation  feeing  iulirrly  deplorable. 
Fur  the  molt  (hocking  circumftunceof  all 
our  part  eondiic)  is  really  the.  moll  favour- 
able touurfuuuecxpertations.  And  what 
is  this?  That  our  own  total  indolence 
hatb  lieen  the  cauie  of  all  our  prcl'ent 
difficulties.  For  were  we  thus  diltrelfed, 
in  fpite  of  every  vigorous  effort  which  the 
honour  of  our  Rate  demanded,  there  were 
theu  no  Jiope  of  a recovery. 

In  the  next  place  reflect  (you  who  have 
been  informed  by  others,  andyou  who  can 
yaurfelves  reiueinher)  how  great  a power 
the  Utcedemoniane not  logg  juice pulfeRed ; 
and  with  what  re/olution,  with  what  dig- 
nity you  difdained  to  aft  unworthy  of  the 
flute,  hut  maintained  the  war  againd  them 
fur  the  rightsof  Greece.  Why  do  I men- 
tion thefe  things  ? That  ye  may  know, 
that  ye  may  fee,  Athenluns ! that  if  duly 
vigilant, ye  cannot  havy  any  thing  to  fear; 
that  if  once  rcmifs,nnt  any  thing  can  hap- 
pen agreeable  to  your  defires : vvituefs  the 
theu  piwerful  arms  of  Licedemon,  which 
a juft  attention  to  your  interefls  enabled 
yen  to  vuuquilh:  and  this  man's  lute  in- 
iuleut  attempt,  which  our  infenlibdilv  to 
all  our  great  c oncems  hath  made  the  caufe 
of  this  confulion. 

If  there  be  a man  in  this  afiemblv  who 
thinks  that  vve  muli  Had  a fonnidahle 
enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views,  on  one 
baud,  the  numerous  armies  which  attend 
him;  and,  on  the  other,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  flute  thus  deipoiled  of  its  dominions  ; 
he  thinks  julily.  Vet  let  him  refleft  on 
this;  there  was  a tinioy  Athenians  ! when 
we  poRefied  Pydna,  and  Polidma,  anil  Mc- 
thoui-,  and  all  that  country  round : when 
many  of  tlmfe  dates  now  fubjefteJ  to  him 
were  free  and  independent ; and  more  in- 
dwell to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  Hud 
then  Philip  reafoned  in  the  fame  manner, 
“ How  Quill  I dare  to  attack  the  Albtiii- 
“ uns,  whole  gurrifous  command  my  ter- 
“ ntory,  while  I am  ileftitute  of  all  uf- 
“ filiance !”  He  would  not  have  engaged 
i'i  tlmfe  enterprises  which  are  now  crown- 
ed with  fucccis ; nor  could  he  have  ruifed 
hinifl  lf  to  this  pitch  of  preutnefc.  No,’ 
Athenians  ! lie  knew  this  well,  that  all 
daft  places  are  but  prizes,  laid  between 
the  combat. nits,  and  ready  for  the  con- 
queror ; (hat  the  dominions  of  the  ahfent 
devolve  naturally  to  tlmfe  who  are  in  the 
field;  the  pnAelRons  of  the  lupine  to  the 
active  and  intrepid.  Aitimaicd  by  thcfe 


fentiment9,  he  overturns  whole  countries; 
he  holds  all  people  in  fubjeftion  : fume,  ns 
by  the  right  of  conquell;  others,  under 
the  title  of  allies  anil  Confederates : lor 
all  are  willing  to  confederate  with  thole 
whom  they  fee  prepared  and  refolved  to 
exert  thenilclves  as  they  ought. 

And  if  you  (my  countrymen  !)  will  now 
nt  length  bcperfuudtd  to  entertain  the  like 
fcntimeiits ; if  each  of  you,  renouncing  all 
evafions,  will  he  ready  to  approve  himfelf 
an  ufclul  citizen,  to  the  utuinli  that  his 
Ration  and  abilities  demand  ; if  the  rich 
will  he  ready  to  coutiihutc,  and  the  young 
to  take  the  field;  in  one  word,  if  you  will 
he yourfelves,  and  hanilh  thole  vain  hopes 
which  every  lingle  perfon  cn! chains,  that 
while  fo many  otbersare  engaged  in  pub- 
lic biifinefs,  his  fervice  will  not  he  re- 
quired; you  then  (if  Heaven  lb  picnics) 
liiall  regain  your  dominions,  tecai  tlmfe 
opportunities  your  fupmenefs  hath  neg- 
lected, and  cliulhle  the  inloleiire  of  this 
niau.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
like  a god,  he  is  to  enjoy  his  prefent  great- 
m l’s  for  ever  fixed  mid  unchangeable.  No, 
Athenians ! there  are,  w ho  hate  him,  who 
fear  him,  who  envy  him,  even  among 
thofe  fcemingly  the  moft  attached  to  his 
caufe.  Thefe  are  pafliuns  common  to  man- 
kind : nor  mull  we  think  that  his  friends 
only  are  exempted  from  them.  It  is  true 
they  he  concealed  at  prefent,  as  our  indo- 
lence deprives  them  of  all  refourcc.  Hut 
let  us  lluike  off  this  indolence ! for  you  fee 
how  we  are  fituated  ; you  fee  the  outra- 
geous arrogance  of  this  man,  who  does  not 
leave  it  to  your  choice  whether  you  fhall 
aft,  or  remain  quiet ; hut  braves  you  with 
his  menaces ; ami  talks  (ns  we  are  in- 
formed) in  a (iniin  of  the  hi:; hell  extrava- 
gance: and  is  not  able  ton'll  fatisfied  with 
his  prefent  acquil'itions,  hut  is  ever  in  pnr- 
fuit  of  further  couquells;  and  w hile  vve  lit 
down,  inactive  and  irrrlolule,  inclotes  us 
on  all  lidrs  with  his  toils. 

When,  therefore,  ()  my  countrymen  ! 
win  n will  yon  exert  your  vigour  i When 
roofed  by  fume  event?  When  forced  by 
fume  nceeflitv  1 What  then  ore  we  to 
think  of  our  pre Cant  condition  ? To  free- 
men, the  difgrare  it tl  tiding  on  mifmnduft 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mult  urgent  need- 
lily.  Or.  i'.iy,  is  it  your  foie  ambition  to 
wander  through  the  public  places,  each  cn- 
qnii  ing  oft  lie  other,  “ What  new  advices  ?” 
Can  uuy  thing  he  more  new,  than  that  u 
man  of  MnccdonfliouMcniiqni-r  the  Athe- 
nians, a ,d  give  law  to  Gtoecel 11  is  Philip 
n l 4 « dend  f 
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“ drail?  No,  l>ut  in  great  danger.  How 
ore  you  concerned  in  lliofc  rumours?  Sup- 
pole  lie  lliould  meet  fome  fatal  liroke : 
you  would  loon  raife  up  another  Philip,  if 
your  interefts  are  thus  regarded.  For  it  is 
jint  to  his  own  ftrength  that  he  fo  much 
owes  his  elevation,  us  to  our  fupineneis. 
And  flmtild  fome  accident  affiift  him ; 
.hould  fortune,  who  hath  ever  hern  more 
careful  of  the  Hate  than  we  ourfelves,  now 
repeat  her  favours  (and  may  (he  thuscrown 
them!)  be  allured  of  this,  that  by  being 
r n the  fpot,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confufion,  you  will  every  where  be  abfo- 
ute  mailers ; but  in  vour  prefent  difpofi- 
tion,  even  if  a favourable  juncture  lliould 
prefent  you  with  Amphipolis,  you  could 
not  take  polTeltion  of  it,  while  this  ful- 
peucc  prevails  in  your  deligns  and  in  your 
councils. 

And  now,  us  to  the  ncci'ditv  of  n ge- 
neral vigour  and  alacrity ; of  this  you  mud 
lie  fully  perfoailcd  ; this  point  therefore  I 
Dial!  urge  no  further,  But  the  nature  of 
the  armament,  which,  I think,  will  extri- 
cate you  from  the  prefent  difficulties,  the 
numbers  to  lie  railed,  the  fubfidics  in- 
quired lor  their  fupport,  and  all  the  other 
necelTaries ; how  they  may  (in  my  opinion) 
lie  heft  and  mod 'cxpodiliuiitly  provided; 
thole  things  I (hull  endeavour  to  explain, 
lint  here  1 make  this  requcfl,  Athenians! 
that  you  would  not  he  precipitate,  hut 
fufpend  your  judgtuent  till  you  have  heaid 
nie  fully.  And  if,  at- firft,  I Item  to  pro- 
polis a new  kind  of  armament,  let  it  not 
l>e  thought  that  1 am  delaying  your  af- 
fairs. For  it  is  not  they  who  cry  out,  “ lu- 
ll an  tly  !"  *'  This  moment !"  w hole  coun- 
fels  fuit  the  prefent  junfhirc  (as  it  is  not 
podible  to  repel  violences  already  com- 
mitted by  any  occulional  detachment)  but 
}ie  who  will  Ihcw  you  of  what  kind  that 
armament  mull  he,  how  great,  and  bow 
fuppurted,  which  may  fubfili  until  we  yield 
to  peace,  or  till  our  enemies  link  heucath 
our  arms;  for  thus  only  cun  we  be  fecurcd 
from  future  d.ingeis.  Thcfe  things,  1 think, 
i can  point  out;  not  that  I would  preM-nl 
tuiy  otiier  perfon  from  declaring  his  opi- 
nion ; lluis  far  ini  I engaged.  1 low  I cun 
acquit  rnyfclf,  will  immediately  appear  : 
to  vour  judgments  1 appeal. 

Firft  tlu  n,  Athenians ! I fay  that  von 
fheuld  fit  out  fifty  ihips  of  war ; and  then 
rtf  live,  that  on  lbs  licit  emergency  you 
will  embark  y ourfelves.  To  tliefn  I infill 
that  you  muft  add  tmnfpnrts,  and  otherne- 
vellury  veliels  fuiliciuit  for  half  ourhoife. 


Thus  far  we  (hould  be  provided  againft 
tliofc  fudden  excurfions  from  his  own  king- 
dom to  Thermopylae,  to  the  Cberfonefus, 
to  Olynthus,  to  whatever  plares'he  thinks 
proper.  For  of  this  he  lliould  necelfarily 
he  perfuaded,  that  poflibly  you  may  break 
out  from  this  immoderate  indolence,  and 
fly  to  fome  fccne  of  action : as  you  did  to 
Euboea,  and  formerly,  as  we  are  told,  to 
Huliurtus,  and,  hut  now,  to  Thermopylx. 
But  although  we  lliould  not  act  with  all 
this  vigour,  (w  hich  yet  I muft  regard  as 
our  indifpciifaldeduty)  ftill  themeafures  I 
propofe  will  have  tbeir  ufc  : as  his  fears 
may  keep  him  quiet,  when  he  knows  we 
arc  prepared  (and  this  he  will  know,  for 
there  arc  too  many  among  onrfelves  who 
inform  him  of  every  thing):  or,  if  he 
(hould  defpife  our  urmauietit,  his  fecurity 
may  prove  falul  to  him  ; as  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely in  our  power,  at  the  firft  favour- 
able juncture,  to  make  a defeent  upon  bis 
own  coafts. 

Thcfe  then  are  the  refolutinns  I pro- 
pofe ; thcfe  the  provifions  it  will  become 
you  to  make.  And  I pronounce  it  ftill 
turther  neeefliiry  to  raife  fome  other  forces 
which  may  h irafs  him  with  perpetual  in- 
rurlions.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thoufinds, 
or  twenty  thoufandsof  foreigners;  of  thole 
armies  which  appear  fo  magnificent  on 
paper:  hut  let  them  be  the  natural  forces 
of  the  ftate  : and  if  you  rhufe  a lingle  per- 
fon, if  a number,  if  this  particular  man,  or 
whomever  you  appoint  us  general,  let  them 
be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  autho- 
rity. I alfo  move  you  that  fubfiftenre  be 
provided  for  them.  But  as  to  the  quality, 
the  numbers,  the  ma  jitenanee  of  this  tody: 
how  are  tbefe  |mmts  to  hr  fettled?  I now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  each  of  them  diftindly. 

The  body  of  infantry  therefore — But 
here  give  me  leave  to  warn  you  of  an  error 
which  hath  often  proved.injurious  to  you. 
Think  not  that  yOur  preparations  never 
can  he  too  magnificent:  great  and  terrible 
in  your  dem  es  : in  execution  weak  and 
contemptible.  I,ct  your  preparations,  let 
your  fupplies  at  firft  tie  moderate,  and  add 
In  thcfe  if  you  find  them  not  fuftinent.  I 
fay  then  that  the  whole  Imdv  of  infantry 
lliould  he  two  thoufuml;  of  thcfe,  that  five 
hundred  lliould  be  Athenians,  of  fnrh  an 
nge  as  you  lhall  think  pioper ; and  with  a 
fluted  time  for  fervire,  not  long,  but  filch 
as  that  others  may  have  their  turn  of  duty, 
let  the  reft  he  formed  of  foreigners.  To 
thefe  you  are  to  add  two  hundred  horfe, 
fifty  of  them  at  laafl  Athenians,  to  fsrve 
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in  (he  fame  manner  as  the  foot.  For  thefe 
you  arc  to  provide  trunfports.  And  now, 
what  farther  preparations  ? Ten  light  gal- 
lies.  For  as  he  hath  a naval  power,  we 
mud  he  provided  with  light  vefi'els,  that 
our  troops  may  have  a fit ure  convoy. 

But  whence  are  thefe  forces  to  be  fub- 
liliod  f This  1 ihall  explain,  when  I have 
lirft  given  my  realons  why  I think  luch 
numbers  fufheient,  and  why  I have  ad- 
vifed  that  we  fhould  ferve  in  perfon.  As 
to  (he  numbers,  Athenians  ! iny  reafon  is 
this : it  is  not  at  prefent  in  our  power  to 
provide  a force  able  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field ; but  we  mull  harnl's  him  by 
depredations  : thus  the  war  muft  be  car- 
ried on  at  firft.  \Yc  therefore  cannot 
think  of  raifing  a prodigious  army  (for 
fuch  we  have  neither  pay  nor  provilions), 
nor  mud  our  forces  be  abfulutely  mean. 
And  I have  propofed,  that  citizens  fhould 
join  in  the  fsrvicc,  and  help  to  man  onr 
fleet ; becaufe  I am  informed,  that  fame 
tune  finer,  the  date  maintained  a body  of 
auxiliaries  at  Corinth,  which  Polydratus 
commanded,  and  I phicrates,  and  C'halirias, 
and  fomeothers ; thatyou yoyrfek'esferved 
with  them  ; and  that  the  united  efforts  of 
thefe  auxiliary  and  domcftic  forces  gained 
a ronliderable  victory  over  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. But,  ever  fince  our  armies  have 
been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  vic- 
tories have  been  over  our  allies  and  con- 
federates, while  our  enemies  have  arifen 
to  an  extravagance  of  power.  And  thefe 
armies,  with  tcarcelv  the  flighted  attention 
to  the  fervice  of  the  date,  fuil  off  to  light 
l*r  Artabazus,  or  any  other  perfon ; and 
their  general  follows  them;  nor  fhould  we 
wonder  at  it ; for  he  cannot  command,  who 
cannot  pay  his  foldiers.  What  then  do  I 
recommend  ? That  you  fhould  take  away 
all  pretences  both  from  generals  and  from 
foldiers,  by  a regular  payment  of  the  army, 
and  by  incorporatin'  domeftic  forces  writli 
the  auxiliaries,  to  be  as  it  were  infpeflors 
into  the  rondud  of  the  commanders.  For 
at  prefent  our  maimer  of  ading  is  even 
ridiculous.  If  a man  fhould  alk,  “ Are 
“ you  at  peace,  Athenians  ?’’  the  atifwer 
would  immediately  be,  “ By  no  means  ! 
“ we  ure  at  war  with  Philip.  Have  not 
“ we  chofcn  the  ufunl  generals  and  officers 
“ both  of  horfc  and  foot?"  And  of  what 
ufe  are  all  thefe.  except  the  ftngle  perfon 
whom  you  feud  to  the  field?  The  red  at- 
tend your  prieds  in  their  proceflions.  So 
that,  as  if  you  formed  fo  many  men  of 
clay,  you  make  your  officer*  for  lhew,  and 


not  for  fervice.  My  countrymen ! fhould 
not  all  thefe  generals  have  been  chofen 
from  your  own  body;  all  thefe  feveral 
officers  from  your  own  body,  that  our 
force  might  be  really  Athenian  ? And  yet, 
for  an  expedition  in  favour  of  Lemnos, 
the  general  mud  be  a citizen,  while  troops, 
engaged  in  defence  of  our  own  territories, 
arc  commanded  !>y  Mcnelaus.  I fay  not 
this  to  detrad  from  his  merit;  but  to 
whomfoever  this  commaud  hath  been  in- 
trufted,  furcly  he  fhould  have  derived  it 
from  your  voices. 

Perhaps  you  are  fully  fenfible  of  thefe 
truths ; but  would  rather  bear  me  upon 
another  point ; that  of  the  fupplies  ; what 
we  are  to  raife,  and  from  what  funds.  To 
this  1 now  proceed. — The  liim  therefore 
neceffury  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe 
forces,  that  the  foldiers  may  be  fupplied 
with  grain,  is  fomewhut  above  ninety  ta- 
lents. 'Fo  the  ten  gallies,  forty  tulents, 
that  each  veflel  may  have  a monthly  al- 
lowance of  twenty  minx.  To  the  two 
tlioufand  foot  the  lame  fum,  that  each  fol- 
dier  may  receive  ten  drachma;  a month 
for  corn.  To  the  two  hundred  horfe,  for 
a monthly  allowance  Xif  thirty  drachmae 
each,  twelve  talents.  And  let  it  net  he 
thought  u fmall  convenience,  that  the  fol- 
diers are  fupplied  with  grain : for  I am 
clearly  fatisfied,  that  if  furli  a provifion 
be  made,  the  war  itfelf  will  fupply  them 
with  every  thing  elfe,  fo  as  to  complete 
their  appointment, and  this  without  an  in- 
jury to  the  Creeks  or  allies  ; and  1 myfelf 
am  ready  to  fail  with  them,  and  to  anfwer 
for  the  confequence  with  my  life,  fhould  it 
prove  otherwife.  From  what  fund  the 
turn  which  1 propofe  may  be  fupplied,  (hall 
now  be  explained.*  * * * * * 

[Here  the  fcerctary  of  the  affembly 
reads  a febeme  for  railing  the  fup- 
plies, and  propofes  it  to  the  people 
in  form,  in  the  name  of  the  orator.] 

Thefe  arc  the  fupplies,  Athenians  ! in 
our  power  to  raife.  And,  when  you  come 
to  give  your  voices,  determine  upon  feme 
effectual  provifion,  that  ynu  may  oppufe 
Philip,  not  by  decrees  and  letters  only, 
but  by  actions.  And,  in  my  opinion,  your 
plan  of  operation,  and  every  tiling  relat- 
ing to  your  armament,  will  be  much  more 
happily  adjufted,  if  the  fituation  of  tbe- 
country,  which  is  to  be  the  feene  of  action, 
be  taken  into  the  account;  and  if  you  re- 
tied, that  the  winds  and  feafous  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapidity  of  Phi- 
lip's conqucfts;  that  be  watches  tiie  blow- 
ing 
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mg  of  the  Eicfums,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
-winter,  and  forms  bis  licgr^  when  it  is  un- 
potCblc  for  us  to  bring  up  our  forces.  It 
is  your  part  then  to  cunlider  this,  and  not 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  occafionut  detach- 
incuts,  (they  wiU  ever  arrive  too  lute)  but 
by  a regular  army  conllantly  kept  up.  And 
lor  winter  quarters  you  may  commaii  i 
Lemnos,  and  1 haflus,  and  Sctathus,  and 
tin:  udjacent  iflaudg;  in  which  there  are, 
ports  and  provitions,  und  ail  things  no  eft 
lary  for  the  Soldiery  in  abundance.  As  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  in  which  we  may 
land  our  lorces  with  the  greeted  eafe,  und 
be  in  no  danger  from  the  winds,  eille  r up- 
on  lire  coutt  to  which  we  are  bound,  or  at 
4bc  entrance  of  thofc  harbours  where  we 
may  put  in  for  provlfrons — this  will  be 
entity  difeovered.  In  what  manner, and  at 
what  time  our  forces  are  to  act,  their  gene- 
ral will  determine,  according  to  the-  junc- 
ture of  allairs.  \\  hut  you  ure  to  perform, 
on  your  part,  is  contained  in  the  decree  1 
have  now  propofed.  And  if  you  will  he 
portuaded,  Athenians!  tirft  to  raife  thefe 
iupplns  which  1 have  recommended,  then 
to  proceed  toyour  other  preparations,  v our 
iniuntry,  navy,  and  cavalry ; and,  lallly,  to 
coniine  your  lorces,  by  a law,  to  that  fer- 
v ice  which  is  appointed  to  them;  reserving 
the  care  of  diliributipn  of  their  money  to 
yonrfelvrs,  ami  ftiietly  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  the  general;  thin,  your  time 
will  be  no  longer  wafted  in  continual  de- 
bates upon  the  fame  fubiect.  ami  fcurcely 
tn  any  parpofc;  then,  you  will  deprive 
him  of  the  melt  contiderablc  of  his  reve- 
nues. l or  his  arms  are  now  fupported, 
by  feixiug  and  making  prizes  of  thole  who 
pafstbc  leas.  -But  is  thisall? — No. — Vou 
iliall  ,ilfo  he  ft  euro  from  his  attempts : not 
ns  when  fame  time  laice  he  fell  on  Lem- 
nos and  Imhnis.  mid  carried  away  your 
citizens  in  chains:  not  as  when  he  ftir- 
p:;/ed  your  vefTels  at  Oeraltu;,  and  fpoiled 
i hem  of  an  unfpeakable  quantity  of  richrs: 
not  ns  when  lately  he  made  a dclcent  on 
the  cnali  of  Marat  I on.  and  carried  Oil  o rr 
tarred  galley : while  you  could  In  ither  oi>- 
.pofe  thefe  mfults,  nor  detach  your  forces 
at  fticli  junctures  as  were  thought  conve- 
nient. 

Ami  now,  Athenians!  what  is  the  reafnn 
(think  yr)  that  the  public  iVftivaLin  bo- 
jiour  of  Minerva  and  of  Bacchus  are  nl- 
wav.  c k'hmtrdut  theappointcdtmre.wlie- 
tln  r the  direction  of  them  fid’s  to  the  1< >t 
of  r.  on  of  eminence,  nr  of  perions  lets  di- 
uniguiili  -i] 'ft' favnis w lm  h coti  more  tr a- 


fure  tlian  is  ufually  expended  upon  a whole 
.navy;  and  more  numbers  and  greater  pre- 
parations, than  any  use  perhaps  ever  coli) 
while  your  expeditions  have  been  all  too 
late,  us  that  to  Methane,  that  to  Pegal.e, 
that  tn  Potidiea.  The  realbu  Is  tins : every 
thing  relating  to  the  former  is  aferrtaiued 
by  law;  and  every  one  of  you  knows  long 
before,  who  is  to  conduct  the  leveral  eti- 
tert  iiinenU  in  each  tribe  ; what  he  is  tv 
teceivi , vvht  u,  and  from  whom,  and  what 
to  perioral.  Not  one  of  thefe  things  is  left 
uncertain,  not  one  undetermined.  But  i it 
•fluirs  of  v ar,  and  warlike  preparations, 
there  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  regu- 
lation. So  that,  when  wiv  accident  alarms 
us,  tirft,  we  appoint  our  trierarcb*  ; linn 
we.  allow  them  the  exchange  ; then  the 
fupplics  are  conlideied.  Thefe  points  once 
fettled,  we  refolve  to  moil  our  fleet  with 
ftraogers  und  foreigners ; theu  tiiid  it  rie- 
refl'ai  y to  fupply  their  place  pnrfelvcs.  In 
themiilftot  thefe  delays,  what  wr  are  fail- 
ing to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  mailer 
ol : for  tiie  time  of  nation  ue  fpeud  in  pre- 
paring : ami  the  junctures  ofnliairswiii  not 
wait  oup  (low  and  irrefolute  mcaliires. — 
'1  hefc  forces  too,  which  wo  think  may  be 
depended  on,  until  the  new  lev  les  are 
railed,  when  put  to  the  proof  plainly  dil- 
cover  their  infufticiency.  Jly  thefe  means 
hath  he  arrived  at  fucli  a pitch  of  infolence, 
as  to  fend  a letter  to  the  Luba. arm,  con- 
ceived in  ftich  terms  at  thefe ; 

• • * Tie  Lots  a it  read. 

IVhut  hath  now  been  read,  is  for  ti  p 
molt  part  true,  Athenians!  too  true!  hut 
perhups  not  very  agreeable  in  the  recital. 
But  if,  by  fuppreliing  tiling,,  ungrateful  to 
the  tar,  the  t (lings  tin  nifelves  could  be  pre- 
vented, then  the  foie  concern  of  n public 
fpruker  Ihould  be  to  plcafe.  If,  on  the  com 
trarv,  thele  uufeafoiuhly  pleating  f’pet-r  hei 
he  really  injurious,  it  is  lhainettil,  Athe- 
nians, to  deceive  ymirl.  lv is,  and,  by  der 
fening  the  confideratioii  nf  every  thing 
dititgreeahle,  never  once  to  move  until  it 
be  too  late ; and  not  to  apprehend  that 
tiiev  who  conduct  n war  with  prudence, 
ace  not  to  follow,  hut  to  direct  events ; 
to  dileft  them  with  the  i iiue  abftdute  uu- 
tlrority,  witii  which  n general  I,  uds  on  ins 
forres;  that  llte  courie  nt  allairs  uiay  he 
deter  mini  d by  (hem,  und  not  determine 
their  meafnres.  But  you,  Athenians,  al- 
though poll'elled  of  the  grtatelt  power  of 
pll  kiqds,  (hips,  infqntry,  cavalry  , and 

tjeufur} ; 
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treaf'ir*';  yet,  to  this  dav  have  never  em- 
ployed any  ot  tlicra  icatonubly,  hut  me 
ent  Ia(I  in  the  Held.  Jnlt  as  burbariuns 
encage  at  bos  my,  fo  you  make  war  with 
Phihp:  lor,  when  one  ol’  thorn  receives  a 
blow,  that  blow  engage*  him : it  ftraek 
in  another  pa rt,  to  that  part  his  hands  arc 
(lulled:  but  Pi  ward  oh  the  blow,  or  to 
rutrh  his  antugoOtll— — for  lb  s,  he  bath 
wither  (kill  nor  fpint.  Even  to,  if  you 
hear  that  Philip  k in  theChertonefus.you 
relolve  to  lend  forces  thither;  if  in  I her- 
rao)iyl.T,  thither  ; if  in  any  other  place, 
yea  henrv  up  and  down,  you  follow  his 
ftaadarti.  Hut  no  uteful  fcheme  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  no  wife  provilions  arc 
ever  thought  ot,  until  von  h»sir  of  fume 
mter|infe  mexecntiou.  or  already  crowned 
with  turrets.  This  might  have  formerly 
been  pardonable,  but  now  is  the  very  cri- 
tical moment,  when  it  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted. 

It  feenis  to  me,  Athenians,  that  fonie 
divinity,  wlm,  from  a regard  to  Athens, 
looks  down  upon  our  conduct  with  indig- 
nation, bath  mlpired  Philip  with  this  rt-f'r- 
bfe  ambition.  For  were  lie  to  fit  down 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  corupiolls 
andarquifitions,  without  proceeding  to  any 
prw  attempts,  there  arc  men  among  you, 
who,  I think,  would  be  unmoved  at  thofe 
tranfaftions,  which  huve  brunded  our  fiatc 
with  the  odious  marks  of  inlitmv,  cow- 
ardirc,  and  all  that  is  bale.  But  us  he 
bill  purlucs  his  conqiiellp,  as  he  is  lltli 
extending  his  ambitious  views,  pollibly  he 
may  at  lull  call  you  forth,  unlets  you  have 
renounced  the  name  of  Athenians.  'I  o me 
it  is  afton. flung,  that  none  of  yon  look 
luck  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and 
confide?  that  we  engaged  in  il  to  chaftile 
tlie  mfolence  of  Philip;  but  that  nmv  it 
h become  a defenfive  war,  to  (scare  us 
from  his  attempts.  And  that  he  will  ever 
be  repeating  thefe  attempts  is  uumifejl,un- 
lrfsl'ome  purer  rites  to uppofe him.  But, 
if  we  wait  in  expectation  of  this,  if  we 
fend  our  armaments  competed  of  empty 
gallks,  and  thole  hopes  with  which  tome 
fpeaker  may  have  flattered  you;  can  you 
then  think  your  intereft  well  lecored  ? (hall 
we  not  embark  * lhall  we  not  fail,  with  at 
leaft  a part  of  our  dnmeflic  furoc,  now, 
finrr  we  have  not  hitherto? — Bnt  where 
flail  wv  make  our  driernt  ? — Let  us  hut 
fepige  in  theenterprifi*.  ami  the  war  itlijf, 
Athenians,  will  Ibesv  us  where  lieis  weakeft. 
But  if  we  lit  at  home.  Iillening  to  the  nm- 
Vjoi  mreftivw  and  accofations  of  our  Dia- 


tom, we  cannot  expeiS,  no,  not  the  leaft 
fuccefs,  in  any  one  par  ticular.  Wherever  a 
part  of  our  city  is  detached,  although  the 
whole  be  not  preterit,  the  favour  of  tlie 
gods  and  llic  kindnels  of  tCrtune  attend  to 
tight  U|«m  our  fide;  but  when  we  fend  out 
a general,  and  an  :nfigtiifiouni  decree,  sod 
the  hopes  of  our  fpcahers,  misfortune  and 
difappointmenc  umft  enfue.  Such  expedi- 
tions are  to  wr  cnrni.es  a fport,  but  fnske 
our  allies  with  deadly  apprchenlions.  For 
it  is  not,  it  is  not  poflibie  for  uny  one  man 
to  perform  every  thing  vnu  defire.  He  may 
promife,  ami  huiangue,  aud  accnCe  this  or 
that  perfun  : ■ lint  to  fnch  proceedings  we 
owe  the  ruin  of  our  affairs.  For  when  a 
general  wlm  commanded  a wretched  col- 
led ion  ot  unpaid  foreigners,  hath  been  de- 
feated ; when  I here  are  perlons  here,  who, 
in  arraigning  Isis  condufi,  dare  to  advance 
tallehoods,  and  when  you  lightly  engage 
in  any  determination,  juft  from  their  lug- 
get'lions;  what  muli  be  the  confequenre  ? 
Hi  iw  then  llmil  tilde  ahules  be  removed? 
— By  offering  yourldves,  Athenians,  to 
execute  the  comnemds  of  vour general,  to 
be  witnelles  of  his  conduct  in  the  lield, 
and  his  judges  at  your  return : lb  as  not 
only  to  hear  bowynuratiut!  s arc  t ran  inf  ted, 
but  to  mfpedt  them.  But  now,  fo  Ihatue- 
fullv  arc  we  degenerated,  that  each  of  our 
commanders  is  twice  or  thrice  railed  1>«- 
fore  you  to  anfwer  for  his  life,  though 
not  one  of  them  dared  to  harurri  that  life, 
by  once  engaging  his  enemy.  No:  they 
cimfe  the  dciitli  of  robbers  and  pilferers, 
rather  than  to  fall  us  becomes  them.  Such 
malefactors  ftiould  die  by  the  lenience  of 
the  law.  Generals  liuiuld  meet  their  fate 
bravely  in  the  field. 

Then,  av  tu  your  mm  condufi fomc 

wander  nhnnt,  crying.  Philp  hath  joined 
with  the  laicedrmomaiis.nwl  they  are  con- 
certing the  deftfuttion  of  T hebes,  and  the 
diftblution  of  Tome  free  hates.  Others 
nfliire  us  he  hath  lent  an  embafly  to  the 
king;  others,  that  he  is  fori  living  places 
in  lllvria.  Thus  we  all  go  ubout  training 
our  fmeral  taler.  1 do  Kchrve  indeed, 
Athenians  ! he  is  intoxicated  with  his 
greatnefs,  and  does  entertain  his  imagina- 
tion w'th  many  Inch  vilionary  prolpecls, 
as  he  fits  no  power  riling  to  oppofe  him, 
and  is  elated  with  his  fuccefs.  But  I can- 
not Ire  perftmded  that  he  hath  fo  taken  his 
nvajhren,  thu  I the  weakeft  among  its  know 
wlntt  lie  is,  next  Iq  do:  (ft  it  it  is  the  weakeft 
mining  nswhofpreadthefe  ritmoms) — Let 
its  diliegard  them : let  us  be  parfumlrd  of 
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this,  that  he  is  our  enemy,  that  he  hath 
fpoiled  us  of  our  dominions,  that  we  have 
long  been  fubjed  to  his  infolcnce,  that 
whatever  we  expected  to  be  done  for  us  by 
others,  hath  proved  againd  us,  that  all  the 
refource  left  is  in  ourfelves,  that,  if  we 
are  not  inclined  to  cany  our  arms  abroad, 
we  may  be  forced  to  engage  here — let  us  be 
perfuaded  of  this,  and  then  we  (hall  come 
to  a proper  determination,  then  (hall  we  be 
freed  from  thofe  idle  tales.  For  we  are  not 
to  be  fo  folicitous  to  know  what  particular 
events  will  happen ; we  need  but  be  con- 
vinced nothing  good  can  happen,  unlefs 
you  grant  the  due  attention  to  affairs,  and 
be  ready  to  ad  as  becomes  Athenians. 

I,  on  my  part,  have  never  upon  any  oc- 
cafionchofen  to  court  your  favour,  by  fpeak- 
ing  any  thing  but  what  1 was  convinced 
would  ferve  you.  And,  on  this  occafion,  I 
have  freely  declared  my  fenliments,  with- 
out art,  and  without  referve.  It  would  have 
pleafed  me  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  ad- 
vantage to  have  your  true  interett  laid  be- 
fore you,  fo  I might  be  allured  that  lie  who 
layeth  it  before  you,  would  (hare  the  ad- 
vantages: for  then  I had  fpoken  with  greater 
alacrity.  However,  uncertain  as  is  the  cou- 
fequence  with  refped  to  me,  I yet  deter- 
mined to  fpeak,  hecuufc  1 was  convinced 
that  thefe  meafures,  if  purfued,  mult  have 
their  ufe.  And,  of  all  thofe  opinions  which 
are  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  that 
be  chofen,  which  will  bed  advance  the 
general  weal ! Leland. 

§ 2.  ThefrstOlynthiacOration:  pronounced 
four  years  after  the  first  Philippic,  in  the 
Archonthip  of  Callimachus,  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Hundred  and  Sercnth  Olym- 
piad, and  the  twelfth  of  Philip's  reign. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  former  Oration  doth  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  confiderahle  effect. 
Philip  had  his  creatures  in  the  Athe- 
nian affembly,  wbo  probably  recom- 
mended lefs  vigorous  meafures,  and 
were  but  too  favourably  heard.  In 
the  meantime,  this  prince  pprfued 
bis  ambitious  defigus.  When  he 
found  himfelf  (hut  out  of  Greece,  he 
turned  his  arms  to  fuch  remote  parts, 
as  he  might  reduce  without  alarming 
the  dates  of  Greece..  And,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  revenged  himfelf  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  making  himfelf 
mader  of  fome  places  which  they  laid 
claim  to.  At  length  his  fuccefs  em- 
boldened him  to  declare  thofe  inten- 


tions which  be  had  long  entertained 
fecretly  againd  the  Olyntbians. 

Olynthius  (a  city  of  Thrace  poffeffed  by 
Greeks  originally  from  Chalcis,— a 
town  of  Eubeea  and  colony  of  Athens) 
commanded  a large  trad  called  the 
Chalcidian  region,  in  which  there 
were  thirty-two  cities.  It  bad  arifen 
by  degrees  to  fuch  a pitch  of  gran- 
deur, as  to  have  frequent  and  re- 
markable conteds  both’  with  Athens 
and  Lacedemon.  Nor  did  the  Olyn- 
thians  (hew  great  regard  to  the 
frienddiip  of  Philip  when  heflrfl  came 
to  the  throne,  and  was  taking  all 
meafures  to  fecure  the  poffedion  of  it. 
For  they  did  not  fcraple  to  receive 
two  of  his  brothers  by  another  mar- 
riage, who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  his  jealoufy;  and  endea- 
voured to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  agaiud  him,  which  hr,  by 
fecret  practices,  found  means  to 
defeat.  But  as  he  was  yet  fcarcely 
fecure  upon  his  throne,  indead  of  ex- 
prefling his  refentinent,  he  courted, 
or  rather  purchafed,  the  alliance  of 
the  Olynthians,  by  the  cefiion  of  An- 
themus,  a city  which  the  kingB  of 
Macedon  had  long  difputed  with 
them,  and  afterwards,  by  that  of 
Pydna  and  Potidica ; which  their 
joint  forces  hud  bcfieged  and  taken 
from  the  Athenians.  But  the  Olyn- 
thians could  not  lie  influenced  by  gra- 
titude towards  fuch  u benefaCtur.  Tbe 
rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  his 
glaring  ads  of  perfidy,  alarmed  them 
exceedingly,  lie  had  already  made 
fome  inroads  on  their  territories,  aud 
now  began  to  ad  againd  them  w ith 
lets  reierve.  They  therefore  dtf- 
patched  ambaffadors  to  Atheus  to 
propofe  an  alliance,  and  requed  sf- 
dllunce  againd  a power  which  they 
were  equally  concerned  to  oppoi'e. 

Philip  afleded  the  highefl  refentment 
at  this  ftep;  ailed  .ed  their  mutual 
engagements  to  adhere  to  each  other 
in  war  and  peace ; inveighed  againd 
their  harbour  ng  his  brothers,  whom 
he  called  the  conl  pirators;  and,  under 
pretence  of  punilhing  their  infrac- 
tions, purfued  his  boflilities  with  dou- 
ble vigour,  made  himfelf  mader  of 
fome  of  their  cities,  and  threatened 
the  capital  with  a fiege. 

In  the  meantime  the  Olynthians  prefs- 
ed  the  Athenians  for  immediate  fuc- 
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tours.  Tbeir  nmbaffadors  opened 
their  commiflkm  in  an  affembly  of 
tbe  people,  who  had  tbe  right  either 
to  agree  to,  or  to  rejeft  their  de- 
mand. As  the.  importance  of  the  oc- 
eafiun  inercafed  tbe  number  of  fpeak- 
ers,  the  elder  orators  had  debated  the 
affairs  before  Demofthenes  arofe.  Iii 
the  following  oration  therefore  he 
fpeais  as  to  a people  already  inform- 
ed, urges  the  neeeffity  of  joining  with 
the  Olynthians,  and  confirms  hu  opi- 
nion by  powerful  arguments  ; lays 
open  tie  defigns  and  practices  of 
Philip,  and  labours  to  remove  their 
dreadful  apprebenfions  of  his  power. 
He  concludes  with  recommending  to 
them  to  reform  abufes,  to  reftore  an- 
cient difcipline,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
all  domefiic  diffenfions. 

IN  many  inftances  (Athenians!)  have 
the  gods,  in  my  opinion,  matufefily  de- 
clared their  favour  to  this  ftate : nor  is  it 
kali  obfervable  in  this  prefent  juncture. 
For  that  an  enemy  (liould  arife  againft 
Philip,  on  the  very  confines  of  his  king- 
dom, of  no  inconfidentble  power,  and, 
what  is  of  moft  importance,  fo  determined 
upon  the  war,  that  they  rounder  any  ac- 
commodation witb  him,  firff,  as  infidions, 
next,  as  tbe  downfal  of  their  country: 
this  feems  no  lefs  than  the  gracious  inter- 
po&tion  of  Heaven  itfelf.  It  muft,  there- 
fore, be  our  care  (Athenians  1)  that  we 
ourfelves  may  not  fruftrate  this  goodnefs. 
lor  it  muft  reflect  difgrace,  nay,  the 
fouled  infamy  upon  us,  if  we  appear  to 
have  thrown  away  not  thofe  ftates  nnd 
territories  only  which  we  once  commanded, 
hut  thofe  alliances  and  favourable  inci- 
dents, which  fortune  hath  provided  for  us. 

To  begin  on  this  occufion  with  a difplay 
of  Philip's  power,  or  to  prefs  you  to  exert 
vour  vigour,  by  motives  drawn  from  hence, 
is.  in  my  opinion,  quite  improper.  And 
*hyt  Becaufe  whatever  may  be  offered 
upon  fitch  a fuljeft,  fets  him  in  on  ho- 
nourable view,  hut  feems  to  me,  as  a re- 
proach, to  our  conduit.  For  the  higher 
exploits  have  onfen  above  his  former 
cfoiuation,  the  more  muft  the  world  ad- 
■aire  him : while  your  difgrace  hath  been 
the  greater,  the  more  your  conduit  hath 
proved  unworthy  of  youf  ftate.  Thefe 
things  therefore  I (hall  pafs  over.  He  in- 
deed, who  examines  juftlv,  muft  fiDd  the 
force  of  all  his  greatnels  here,  not  in  him- 
•eif.  Bat  the  lervices  he  hath  here  re- 


ceived, from  thofe  whofe  public  admi- 
niftration  hath  been  devoted  to  his  in- 
tereft;  thofe  fervices  which  you  muft 
punilh,  I do  not  think  it  reafonable  to  dif- 
play. There  are  other  points  of  more  mo- 
ment for  you  all  to  hear ; and  which  muft 
excite  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  him,  in 
every  reafonable  mind.— Thefe  1 lhall  lay 
before  you.  » 

And  now,  fhould  I call  him  pcijured 
and  perfidious,  and  not  point  out  the  in- 
fiances  of  this  his  guilt,  it  might  be  deem- 
ed the  mere  virulenca  of  malice,  and  with 
juftice.  Nor  will  it  engage  too  much  of 
your  attention  to  hear  him  folly  and  clearly 
convicted,  from  a full  and  clear  detail  of 
all  his  allions.  And  this  I think  ufeful 
upon  two  accounts : firft,  that  he  may  ap- 
pear, as  he  really  is,  treacherous  and  falfe ; 
and  then,  that  they  who  are  ftruck  with 
terror,  as  if  Philip  was  fomething  more 
than  human,  may  fee  that  he  hath  ex- 
haofted  all  thofe  artifices  to  which  he  owes 
hi9  prefent  elevation : and  that  his  affairs 
are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I myfelf 
(Athenians!)  fhould  think  Philip  really 
to  be  dreaded  and  admired,  if  I law  him 
raifed  by  honourable  means.  But  1 find, 
upon  reflection,  that  at  the  time  when  cer- 
tain perfons  drove  out  the  Olynthians  from 
this  affembly,  when  defirous  of  conferring 
with  you,  he  began  with  abufing  our  fim- 
plicity  by  his  promife  of  furrendering  Am- 
phipulis,  and  executing  the  fecret  article 
of  his  treaty,  then  fo  much  fpoken  of: 
that,  after  this,  he  courted  the  fricndlhip 
of  the  Olynthians  by  feizing  Potidia, 
where  we  were  rightful  Sovereigns,  de- 
fpoiling  us  his  former  allies,  and  giving 
them  pofiellion : that,  but  juft  now,  he 
gained  the  Theffalians,  by  promifmg  to 
give'up  Magnefia  ; and,  for  their  cafe,  to 
take  the  whole  conduit  of  the  Phocian  war 
upon  himfelf.  In  a word,  there  are  no 
people  who  ever  made  the  lead  ufe  of  him, 
but  have  fullered  by  his  fubtlety : his  pre- 
fent greatnefs  being  wholly  owing  to  his 
deceiving  thofe  who  were  unacquainted 
with  him,  and  making  them  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  fuccefs.  As  thefe  ftates  there- 
fore raifed  him,  while  each  imagined  be 
was  promoting  fome  intereft  ot  theirs; 
thefe  dates  muft  alb  reduce  him  to  bis 
former  meannefs,  as  it  now  appears  that 
his  own  private  intereft  was  the  end  of 
all  his  allions. 

Thus  then,  Athenians ! is  Philip  cir- 
cumftanced.  If  not,  let  the  man  ftand 
forth,  who  can  prove  to  me,  I (liould  have 

laid 
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•faiH  to  this  affcmlily,  that  I have  averted  your  fur  tunes,  your  perfons,  mud  appear 
their.  things  fulfely ; or  that  they  whom  lie  devoted  to  the  common  caufc ; your  ut- 
halh  deceived  in  tdnncr  milliners,  u ill  molt  elknu  mull  be  exerted  If  you  will 
confide  in  him  for  the  future ; or  that  the  act  thus,  as  your  honour  and  your  inlerefl 
-TbrlLiUans,  who  hare  been  fo  hufely,  fo  require;  then,  Athenians!  you  will  not 
undofervedly  cnilavcd,  would  not  gladly  only  difeover  the  wenknofs  and  mfinccrity 
embrace  their  freedom.  --  If  tlrcrc  he  any  of  the  confederates  of  Philip,  but  the  ru- 
onc  among  you,  who  acknowledges  ail  iuoiis  condition  of  his  own  kingdom  will 
, this,  yet  thinks  that  Philip  will  lupport  alio  lie  laid  open.  The  power  and  love- 
ins  power,  as  ho  hath  feenred  places  of  Teignty  of  .Macedon  may  have  fome  weight 
ltrength,  convenient  port.,  and  other  like  indeed,  when  joined  with  others.  Thus, 
advantages;  he  is  deceived.  For  when  when  you  marchcdagamft  the  Olynthians, 
forces  join  in  harmony  und  uiVeclion,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Tunotheus,  it  proved 
one  common  intereft  unites  Uie  conlede-  an  ufeful  ally;  when  united  with  theOIyn- 
rating  powers,  then  they  lliarc  the  toils  tliians  againfr  Potnkca,  it  added  fomcThmg 
with  alacrity,  tlscy  endure  the  difrrelies,  to  their  furre ; jult  nuw,  when  the  Thel- 
theypcrlevire.  Hut  when  extravagant  am-  hdiaus  were  in  the  nudlt  of  difordcr,  fc- 
biUon,  und  law  Ms  power  (as  in  his  cafe)  dilion,  und  confuiion,  it  aided  thcmagninli 
have  a"gr audited  a iingle  per fon ; the  lull  the  family  of  their  tyrants : (and  in  every 
pretence,  the  Jlighjeit  accident,  o\ throws  cafe,  any,  ev ei|  a fniail  acceflionof llrengtb, 
imn,  and  all  his  gicatm  is  is  dallied  at  once  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  confiderablc  died.) 
to  the  ground,  l or  it  is  not,  no,  Allio-  Rut  lif  itfelf,  unfupported,  it  is  infirm,  it 
nian:  ! it  is  not  polfiblc  to  found  a lalting  is  totally  difiempered  : for  by  all  thefe 
power  upon  iojuliiec,  perjury,  und  troa-  glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him 
cilery.  Thefe  may  perhaps  luccecd  for  this  apparent  greatnefs,  his  wars,  his  ex- 
onco  ; and  borrow  tor  a while,  from  ('editions,  he  hath  rendered  it  yet  weaker 
hope,  a gay  and  flourilliing  appearance,  than  it  wasnatundlv.  lor  you  are  not  to 
Rut  lime  betrays  their  weaknefs  ; and  they  imagine  that  the  inclinations  of  his  liib- 
fall  into  rum  of  tliemfelves.  l’or,  as  iu  jeets  are  ti  e fame  with  lliofe  of  Philip, 
flrurtuiea  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts  l!e  thirfls  for  glory;  this  is  his  object,  this 
lliuuld  have  tlic  greuteli  liriui'cls,  to  the  he  eagerly  purities,  through  toils  and  cmii- 
grounds  and  principles  of  aciious  liiould  be  per#  of  every  kind;  defpiling  lately  and 
jult  and  true,  lint  thefe  advantages  are  life,  when  compared  with  the  honour  of 
not  found  in  the  actions  of  Philip.  atchieving  inch  af.ionv  as  no  other  prince 

I lav  then  that  you  Ihould  difpatch  fuc-  of  Macedou  could  ever  Until  of.  lint 
cours  to  the  Olynthians:  (and  the  more  his  fuhjctU  have  no  port  in  this  ambi- 
bonourably  and  cxpcditioufiy  this  is  pro-  turn.  Ilarai'.ed  by  thole  various  exenr- 
poled  to  bo  done,  the  mom  utrecalrlv  to  fions  he  it  ever  making,  they  groan  under 
my  frntinaents)  and  fend  an  ciubully  to  perpetual  calamity  ; torn  from  ilicir  huti- 
the  Thcfialians,  to  inform  fome,  and  to  eir-  nefs,  and  their  families,  und  without  op- 
livcn  that  spirit  already  railed  in  others  : portunity  todifpofc  of  that  pittance  which 
(for  it  hat  ly  actually  been  rcfolvcd  t«  de-  their  toils  have  earned;  as  all  commerce  is 
nurrl  the  leliiuition  of  PugaGtr,  and  to  llmt  out  ftom  tlie  coati  of  Maci-don  by 
aflerl  their  claim  to  Muguefia.)  And  let  it  the  war. 

be  your  care,  Athenians,  that  our  umbaf-  Hence  one  may  perceive  how  his  fub- 
fudors  may  not  depend  only  u|>on  words,  jeets  in  general  me  affected  to  Philip, 
but  give  them  tome  action  to  difplay,  by  Rut  then  his  auxiliaries,  and  the  foldien  of 
taking  the  field  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  phulanx,  have  the  character  of  wonder- 
the  flute,  ;uid  engaging  in  the  war  w ith  ful  forces,  trained  completely  to  war.  And 
vigour,  l or  woiris,  if  nut  aecompnnied  yet  I can  affirm,  upon  the  credit  of  a per- 
,by  actions,  mud  ever  appear  vain  and  con-  fon  from  that  country,  incapable  of  tilic- 
.ternptible  ; uud  particularly  when  they  hood,  that  they  have  no  filch  fuperiority. 
come  from  us,  whole  prompt  abilities,  and  For,  as  he  alii  ires  me,  if  any  man  of  ex- 
well-known  eminence  in  fpeaking,  make  perienee  iu  military  affairs  .hould  he  found 
us  to.be  always  heard  with  the  greater  among  them,  be  diluiilles  all  luch,  trom 
fufpicion.  uu  ambition  of  having  every  great  action 

Would  you  indeed  regain  attention  end  aferibed  wholly  to  biorfelf:  (for,  befides  h» 
reorrfidencc,  yrair  mrufure*  mull  be  greatly  other  patTums,  the  man  hallr  this  aoibitron 
changed,  your  conduct  totally  xdomied;  in  the  bighcli  degree.)  Aud  A any  per- 
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jbn,  from  a fenfc  of  decency,  or  other  vir- 
tuous principle*,  betrays  a diflike  of  liis 
daily  intemperance,  and  rioting*,  and  ob- 
fcf  nities,  be  lofcs  all  favour  mid  regard ; 
in  that  none  are  left  about  him,  but 
wretches  who  fublitl  on  rapine  and  flat- 
tery, and  who,  when  heated  with  wine,  do 
not  feruple  to  defetnd  to  fuch  inltances 
of  revelry,  as  it  would  ihock  you  to  re- 
peat. Nor  can  the  truth  of  this  be  doubt- 
ed: for  they  whom  wc  all  confpired  to 
drive  from  hence,  as  infamous  and  abun- 
uoned.  Cull  ins  the  public  fervant,  and 
others  of  the  fame  flump  ; buffoons,  com- 
pofers  of  lewd  fongs,  in  which  they  ridi- 
cule their  companioM : thefe  are  the  prr- 
(hns  whom  he  entertain*  and  curettes.  And 
thefe  tiling*,  Athenians,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear  to  l’ome,  are  to  nu  n of  jutl 
drfcetnmcnt  crr.it  indications  of  the  weuk- 
wfs  both  of  his  mind  and  fortune.  At 
prelent,  his  fucccfles  call  a fliade  over 
them ; for  profporily  hath  great  power  to 
veil  Inch  bafcnels  from  obfervation.  But 
let  his  arms  meet  with  the  leaf!  difgrace, 
»nd  all  his  anions  will  ticexpolcd.  This 
is  a truth,  of  which  he  himfelf,  Athenians ! 
will,  in  my  opinion,  foon  convince  you,  if 
the  gods  favour  us,  and  you  exert  your 
rigour.  For  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a man 
is  in  health  he  foels  no  effect  of  any  in- 
ward wenhnefs ; but,  w hen  difeate  attacks 
him,  every  thing  becomes  fenlible  in  tbe 
v effete,  in  the  joints,  or  in  whatever  other 
p*rt  Ids  frame  may  be  dilordered ; to  in 
bates  and  monarchies,  while  they-  carry  on 
* w.tr  abroad,  thrir  defects  efeupe  the  ge- 
neral eve:  but  when  once  it  approaches 
their  own  territory,  then  they  arc  all  de- 
tected. 

If  there  be  any  one  among  yon  who, 
hom  Philip"*  good  fortune,  coin  hides  that 
he  muft  prove  a formidable  enemy ; fuch 
miuning  is  not  unworthy  a man  ot  pru- 
dence. Fortune  hath  great  influence,  nay, 
tl-e  whole  influence,  in  all  human  affairs; 
hit  then,  were  1 to  cliufe,  I fliould  prefer 
lia-  fortune  of  Athens  (if .you  yottrfelvts 
w.ll  alfcrt  your  own  caufc,  with  the  lealt 
degree  of  vigour)  to  this  man's  fortune. 
Ik  we  have  many  better  re.ifons  to  de- 
fend upon  the  favour  of  Heaven,  than  this 
than.  But  our  prefent  ftate,  is  in  my  opi- 
f'cc,  a flute  of- total  inactivity ; and  he 
•ho  will  not  exert  his  own  flrength,  can- 
not apply  for  aid,  either  to  his  friends  or 
to  the  gods.  It  i a not  then  furpriiing,  that 
be  who  is  himfelf  ever  amidft  llie  dangers 
•aa  1 1 '-oar 5 ot  the  held ; who  is  every- 


where; whom  no  opportunity  efcapes  ; to 
w hom  no  fealon  is  unfavourable ; tl-.ould 
he  fuperior  to  yon,  who  are  wholly  en- 
gaged in  contriving  delays,  and  training 
decrees,  and  enquiring  after  news.  1 am 
not  furpnled  Ht  tins,  for  the  contrary  mult 
have  been  fnrpnling:  if,  we,  who  never 
act  in  anv  fugle  iiillance,  as  becomes  a 
tlate  engaged  in  war,  fliould  conquer  him, 
who,  in  every  inflance,  ads  with  an  inde- 
fatigable vigilance.  This  indeed  furprites 
me ; that  you,  who  fought  the  citufe  of 
Greece  og'iinft  luicedemon,  and  getierwtily 
declined  all  the  many  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  ; gprari  during  yourfelves  ; who, 
to  ftcurc  their  property  to  others,  parted 
w ith  your  own,  by  your  contributions ; and 
bravely  expofed  yourfelves  in  battle;  fliould 
now  decline  tbe  fcrvice  of  the  licld,  and 
delay  the  necullary  fupplie*.  when  called  to 
the  defence  of  your  own  rights : that  you, 
in  whom  Greece  in  general,  and  each  par- 
ticular Ante,  hath  often  found  protection, 
fliould  lit  down  qnkt  fpcctators  of  your 
own  private  wrongs.  '1  his  I fay  furpriles 
me : and  one  thing  more ; that  not  u man 
among  you  can  l etter!  how  long  a 1 mm 
we  nave  been  -it  war  with  Philip,  and  in 
what  roeiifurcs,  this  time  hath  all  been 
waited.  Vuu  are* not  to  be  informed,  that, 
in  delaying,  in  hoping  tli.it  others  would 
nflert  our  c.mle,  in  accusing  each  other, 
in  impeaching,  then  again  entertaining 
ho[>cs,  in  furh  meafurcs  as  are  now  pur- 
fued,  that  time  hath  Iteen  entirely  walled. 
And  are  >ou  fo  devoid  of  npprelicnlioti,  as 
to  imagine,  when  our  flatc  hath  been  re- 
duced from  greatnefs  to  vrrctehrdnefs,  thut 
the  very  lame  conduct  will  raife  its  from 
wrctchcdnefs  to  greatnefs  ? No  ! this  is 
not  rc.ifonable,  it  ib  cot  nhtural ; for  it  ia 
much  ealter  to  defend,  than  to  acquire 
dominions.  Rut,  now,  the  war  hath  left 
us  nothing  to  defend  : we  muft  acquire. 
And  to  this  work  you  yourfelves  alone  are 
equal, 

This,  then,  is  my  opinion.  Yeti  Ihonld 
raife  fopplies ; you  fliould  take  the  held 
with  alaci  itv.  Profecutiona  Ihonld  be  all 
fpfpended  unt.l  you  have  recovered  vow 
affairs ; let  each  man's  fcntcncc  he  deter- 
mined bv  his  action*  : honour  thofc  wlio 
have  dclerved  applaufe ; let  ihe  iniquitous 
meet  their  puniliiment:  let  there  he  no 
pretence*,  no  dolicieneirs  on  your  part; 
for  you  cannot  bring  the  actions  of  olliei* 
Vo  a levere  ferntiny,  uiilels  you  have  hrlt 
been  carrhil  of  your  own  duty.  \\  hat  in- 
deed cun  he  the  rcafon,  mink  ye,  th.£ 
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every  man  whom  we  have  fent  out  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  hath  deferted  your  ler- 
vice,  and  fought  out  feme  private  expe- 
dition ? (if  we  mull  fpcak  ingenuoufly  of 
thefe  our  generals  alfo,)  the  rcaltin  is  this : 
when  engaged  in  the  fervireof  the  Hate, 
the  prize  for  which  they  light  is  yours. 
Thus,  Ihould  Aniphipohs  he  now  taken, 
you  inlianlly  jmflefs  yourl'elves  of  it : the 
commanders  have  all  the  danger,  the  re- 
wards they  do  not  (hare.  But,  in  tbeir 
private  enterprifes,  the  dangers  urc  lels  ; 
the  arquilitions  are  all  fliared  by  the  ge- 
nerals and  fnldicrs  ; as  were  Laniplacus, 
Sigamm,  and  thofc  velTels  which  they  plun- 
dered. Thus  ore  they  all  determined  by 
their  private  intcrcft.  And,  when  you  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  wretched  (late  of  your 
•flairs,  you  bring  your  generals  to  a trial ; 
you  grant  them  leave  to  (peak;  you  hear 
the  neccllilics  they  plead ; and  then  ac- 
quit them.  Nothing  then  remains  for  us, 
but  to  fie  detracted  with  endlels  contelts 
and  divilions : (tome  urging  thefe,  fome 
thole  nieafures)  and  to  fee.1  the  public  ca- 
lamity. For  in  former  times,  Athenians, 
you  divided  into  clutl'es,  to  ntife  fupplies. 
Now  the  bulinefs  of  thefe  duties  is  to  go- 
vern; each  hath  an  orator  at  its  head, 
and  a general,  who  is  his  creature ; the 
THtti.  iiun  trail)  are  alliliants  to  thefe, 
and  the  rctl  of  you  divide,  liime  to  this, 
fame  to  that  party.  You  mult  reclily  thel'e 
diiordrrs : you  mult  appear  yourl'elves : 
you  mull  leave  the  power  of  (peaking,  of 
advifing,  and  of  utling,  open  to  every  citi- 
zen. But  if  you  fuller  fume  perfuns  to 
ifliie  out  their  mandates,  as  with  a royal 
authority ; if  one  fet  of  men  he  bored  to 
fit  oat  Ibips  to  rail'e  fupplies,  to  take  up 
arms ; while  others  arc  only  to  make  de- 
crees aguinft  them,  without  any  charge, 
coy  employment  betides;  it  is  not  potlible 
that  any  thing  can  be  effected  feafonubly 
and  fucccfsfuUy : for  the  injured  party  ever 
will  defect  you ; and  then  vour  foie  rclburce 
will  be  to  make  them  feel  your  ret  ntment 
mlic  ui  of  your  enemies. 

To  fum  up  all,  rny  fentiments  are  thefe : 
—That  every  man  iliould  contribute  in 
proportion  to  bis  fortune;  that  all  Iliould 
take  the  field  in  their  turns,  until  all  have 
ferved;  that  whoever  appears  in  this  place 
(bould  be  allowed  to  fpeak : and  that  when 
yon  give  your  voices,  your  true  lute  re  it 
only  Iliould  determine  you,  not  the  autho- 
rity of  this  or  the  other  fpeaker.  Pur- 
ine this  courfe,  and  then  your  applanfe 
£iH  not  be  lavifhed  on  fame  orator,  the 
u 


moment  he  concludes;  yon  yourfetcei 
will  iharc  it  hereafter,  when  you  find  bow 
greatly  you  have  advanced  the  intereliaol 
your  date.  Leland. 

( 3.  The  second  Oh/nthiac  Oration  : pro- 
nounced in  the  same  year  : 

IVTUODtCTIOV. 

To  remove  the  impreffion  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  bv  the  pre- 
ceding oration,  Demndes  and  other 
popular  leaders  in  the  interefu  of 
Philip  role  up,  and  nppofed  the  pro- 
portions of  Demoltbenes,  with  till 
their  eloquence.  Their  oppolition, 
however,  proved  ineffectual : for  the 
aflembly  decreed,  that  relief  Iliould 
be  fent  to  the  Olynthians  : and  thirty 
gullies  and  two  thoufand  forces  were 
accordingly  difpatcbed,  under  the 
command  of  Chares.  But  thefe  fuc- 
cours,  confifling  entirely  of  merce- 
naries, und  commanded  by  a general, 
of  no  great  reputation,  could  not  be 
of  coniiderable  fervice : and  were 
betides  fufpefled,  and  fcarctly  lels 
dreaded  by  the  Olynthians  than  the 
Macedonians  themfelves.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  progrels  of  Philip's  arms 
could  meet  with  little  interruption. 
Hr  reduced  fcveral  places  in  the  re- 
gion of  Chalcis,  razed  the  fortref* 
of  Zeirn,  and,  having  twice  defeated 
the  Olynthians  Hi  the  field,  at  lull 
(hut  them  up  in  their  city,  in  this 
emergency,  they  again  applied  to  the 
Athenians,  and  prefled  for  frefh  and 
effectual  fuccours.  In  the  following 
oration,  Demofthrnes  endeavours  to 
fupport  this  petition;  ami  to  prior 
that  both  the  honour  and  the  innrett 
of  the  Athenians  demanded  their  im- 
mediate compliance.  As  theexpcnce 
of  the  armament  was  the  great  point 
of  difficulty,  he  recommends  the  abro- 
gation of  fuch  laws,  as  prevented  the 
proper  feUlement  of  the  hinds  nr- 
ceflary  for  carrying  on  a war  of  fuch 
importance.  The  nature  of  tbrle 
laws  will  come  immediately  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

It  appears,  from  the  beginning  of  tbi* 

■ oration, that  other  fpeukers  hadarifen 

before  Demoliheuo,  and  inveighed 
loudly  aguinft  Philip.  Full  of  the 
national  prejudices,  or  difpofed  to  flat- 
ter the  Athenians  in  their  notions  ot 
the  digmty  and  importance  of  their 
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flat*1,  they  breathed  nothing  but  in- 
dignation again!!  the  enemy,  and 
poflitity,  with  1‘omc  contempt  of  his 
prelent  cuterprifea,  propoled  to  the 
Athenians  to  correct  his  arrogance, 
by  am  iiival'mii  of  his  own  kingdom. 
De  mull  Irenes,  on  the  cgntr-’i  y , infills 
on  the  neceflity  of  felf-defence  ; en- 
deavours to  roufe  his  hearers  from 
their  fecunty,  by  the  terror  of  im- 
pending danger;  and  afhicts  to  con- 
lider  the  defence  of  Olynthus,  as  the 
lall  and  only  means  of  prclervihg  the 
very  being  of  Athens. 

I AM  by  no  means  aficfled  in  tire 
fane  manner,  Athenians!  when  1 review 
the  tlatc  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I attend 
tn  thofc  fpeakers  who  have  now  declared 
their  fentiments.  They  inlili,  that  we 
Ihould  pumfh  Philip  : but  our  affairs,  fita- 
aled  as  they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  guard 
agarnfl  the  dangers  with  which  we  our- 
Wves  are  threatened.  Thus  far  therefore 
I ttuft  differ  from  thefe  fpeakers,  that  I 
apprehend  they  have  not  propoled  the  pro- 
per object  of  your  attention.  There  was 
a time  indeed,  I know  it  well,  when  the 
fate  could  have  puflefied  her  own  domi- 
nium in  fecurity,  and  fent  out  her  ar- 
»’•«  to  inflict  cli.iftifement  on  Philip.  1 
myfelf  have  feeu  that  tihic  when  we  en- 
joyed  luch  power.  But,  now,  I am  per- 
fuaded  we  Ihould  coniine  ourfclvcs  to  the 
protection  of  our  allies.  When  this  is  once 
ctlcded,  then  we  may  confide  r the  punilh- 
ment  his  outrages  have  merited.  But,  till 
the  firfi  great  point  be  well  fecured,  it  is 
weakueis  to  debate  about  our  mure  remote 
concernments. 

And  now,  Athenians,  if  ever  we  flood 
in  need  of  mature  deliberation  and  coun- 
H the  prefent  junflure  calls  loudly  for 
them.  To  point  out  the  courfe  to  be  pur- 
ked  «n  this  emergency,  I do  not  think 
fbe  greateft  difficulty  : but  I am  in  doubt 
m what  manner  to  propofe  my  lenti- 
tntnts;  for  all  that  I have  obferved,  and 
til  tliat  I have  heard,  convinces  me,  that 
'■hioft  of  your  misfortunes  have  proceeded 
hoo  a want  of  inclination  to  purfuc  the 
t*«flary  meafurcs,  not  from  ignoranre  of 

them Bet  me  iutreut  you,  that,  if  I 

rm  ‘Peak  with  an  unufual  boldnufs,  ye 
may  bear  it:  ccnlidering  only,  whether  I 
'peak  truth,  and  with  a lincere  intention  to 
ndvanee your  future  interefls : for  you  now 
k*>  that  by  fame  orators  who  liudy  tut 
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ta  gain  your  favour,  our  affairs  have  been 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  diftrefs. 

1 think  it  necelliiry.in  the  firil  place, to  re- 
cal  louie  late  trouble' ions  to  your  thoughts. 
— k ou  may  u member,  Athenians,  that, 
about  three  or  four  years  fince,  ydrr  re- 
ceiced  aduce  that  Philip  was  in  7 brace, 
and  had  laid  liege  to  the  fortrefs  of  llera'a. 
Itw  as  then  the  month  of  November.  0 rent 
commotions  and  debates  arofe.  it  was 
refolved  to  fend  out  forty  gallics ; that  all 
citizens,  under  the  age  ol  five-and-forty, 
ihould  thcmlelvcs  embark;  and  that  ILxty 
talents  Ihoulri  be  nil  fed.  Thus  it  was 
Rgrecd ; that  year  palled  away ; then  cams 
m the  months  July,  Augul'f,  September, 
lu  this  latt  month,  with  great  difficulty. 
When  the  mylleries  had  lirlt  been  cele- 
luuted,  you  fent  out  Charidemus,  with  lull 
ten  veffels  unmanned,  and  five  talents  of 
lilver.  For  w hen  reports  came  of  the  lick- 
nefs,  and  the  death  of  Philip  (both  of 
thefe  were  affirmed)  you  laid  aii.le  your 
intended  armament,  imagining,  that  at 
luch  a junflure,  there  was  no  need  of  fuc- 
cours.  And  yet  this  was  the  very  critical 
moment;  for,  had  they  been  dap, itched 
with  the  lame  alacrity  with  which  they 
were  granted,  Philip  would  not  have  then 
efeuped,  to  become  that  formidable  enemy 
he  now  appears. 

But  what  was  then  done,  cannot  lie 
amended.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  another  war:  that  war  I mean,  which 
hath  induced  me  to  bring  thefe  tranlaciious 
into  view,  that  you  may  nut  once  more 
loll  into  the  fame  errors.  How  then  (hall 
we  improve  this  opportunity  f Tits  is  lie 
only  quejtion.  For,  if  you  are  nut  rcfolv  e J 
to  aflili  with  all  the  iiircc  you  can  com- 
mand, you  are  really  ferving  under  Philip, 
you  are  fighting  on  lus  fide.  The  Olyn- 
thians  are  a people,  whole  power  wus 
thought  conlider able.  Thus  were  the  cir- 
cumllunces  of  affairs:  Philip  could  not 
confide  in  them  : they  looked  with  eijual 
iiifpicion  upon  Philip.  We  and  they  then 
entered  into  mutual  engagements  of  peace 
and  alliance  : this  was  a grievous  embar- 
rafffnent  to  Philip,  that  we  Ihould  have  a 
powerful  liate  confederated  with  us,  fpies 
upon  the  incident  of  bis  fortune.  It  was 
agreed,  that  wc  Ihould,  by  all  means,  en- 
gage this  people  m a war  with  him:  and 
now,  what  v.e  all  l'o  earoefUy  defired,  is 
effected:  the  manner  is  of  no  moment. 
What  then  remains  for  us,  Athenians,  but 
to  laud  immediate  and  effectual  fuceoutf. 


I cannot 
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I cannot  fee.  For  betides  the  difgroce 
that  mult  attend  us,  if  unv  of  our  intertill 
are  fupinrly  riifreganlrd,  I have  no  fmall 
apprehenflon*  of  tlie  confequeuee,  (the 
The  Ivins  aticCled  as  they  arc  towards  us, 
and  the  Pliocians  e.xhaufled  of  llietrtrea- 
futes',  it  Philip  be  left  ht  lull  liberty  to  lead 
his  aitnies  into  tbefe  territories,  adieu  Ins 
prefent  enleipnfcs  are  accotiiplillied.  If 
anv  one  among  you  ran  be  fo  far  im- 
tnerfed  in  indolence  as  to  fuller  this,  be 
mull  chufe  to  be  witnefs  to  the  nailery  of 
hi*  own  country,  rather  than  to  hear  of 
that  which  ftrangers  luflei;  nod  to  feck 
aililiant*  for  hiitifclf,  when  it  is  now  in 
liis  power  T«>  grant  afliftance  to  others. 
That  this,  mult  lie  the  cuiilequence,  if  we 
do  not  exert  nui  (elves  on  the  pi  Hrnl  orca- 
fion,  there  can  learrely  remain  tiic  leuli 
doubt  amour  us. 

But,  as>  to  the  nectflitv  of  fending  ftic- 
cniirs,  this,  it  may  lie  laid,  we  are  agreed 
in;  thus  is  our  refolulion.  But  limv  ihall 
we  be  enabled  ? that  is  the  point  to  be 
explained.  Be  not  furprifed,  Athenians, 
if  my  feutiments  on  this  novation  feeni  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  fenfc  of  thisaflem- 
bly.  Appoint  magiftrales  tor  the  inflec- 
tion of  your  laws:  not  in  order  to  enact 
any  new  laws;  you  have  already  a fuffi- 
cient  number;  but  to  repeal  thole,  whofe 
ill  e fleet  you  now  experience.  1 mean  the 
laws  relat  ing  to  the  theatrical  funds  (thus 
npenlv  I declare  it)  and  feme  about  the 
flldicrv.  By  the  lirll,  tile  fibbers  pay 
joes  as  theatrical  e\ peaces  to  the  ufelcls 
i-nd  inafnve:  the  otlieis  lrrccn  thole  front 
yuftire,  who  decline  the  ft-rvice  ot  the  lield, 
and  thus  damp  the  ardour  of  tliofe  difpof- 
ed  te  ferve  us.  V.  lieu  you  have  repealed 
the:  , and  rendered  it  ronliftcnt  with  fafe- 
ty  to udvitc  vmi  juftly,  then  feek  for  tome 
perfon  In  propolc  that  decree,  which  yon 
ail  are  fe.-uible  the  common  pond  requires. 
Hof,  till  this  he  done,  expect  not  that  any 
in  in  will  urge  your  true  uttered,  when, for 
urgim*  your  t me  interetl.  you  repay  him 
wah  deftrultion.  Vewitl  never  fliid  fitrh 
real ; cfpecially  fmee  the  coniequence 
can  he  only  this ; lie  who  offers  his  opi- 
nion, and  moves  lor  vour  concurrence, 
(u5i.r*  (bitie  unmerited  calamity;  hut  your 
affair-'  are  not  in  (he  lead  advanced  : nay, 
thiceaiJltioilal  inconvenience  mud  unfe, 
that  fin  the  tuture  it  will  appear  mure  dan- 
gerous l.  ad.ift  you, Hum  even  at  prefent. 
/.tid  the  author?  of  tbefe  laws  (hoi  Id  (dfo 
f.e  th»  uoihoi-  ‘d  ilmr  repea1.  For  it  is 
sotjnfl  eh  it  the  public  far,  oar  Ihonld  be 


bellowed  on  them  who,  in  framing  tbefe 
laws,  have  greadiv  injured  tbecanmiuuit) ; 
and  rh.it  the  odium  mould  fall  on  bun, 
whofe  freedom  and  finccnty  are  of  im- 
portant feivice  to  us  all.  Ontil  thefe  re- 
gulations be  made,  you  arc  lieu  to  think 
any  man  to  great  that  he  may  violate '.hole 
lav.  s with  impunity;  or  fo  devoid  of  lea- 
lim,  as  to  plunge  himfelf  into  0|>en  urn) 
torefeen  deliniction. 

And  lie  not  ignorant  of  this,  Athenians, 
that  a decree,  is  of  no  lignilicanre,  unleli 
attended  with  refulutinn  and  alacrity  to 
execute  it.  For  were  decrees  of  tbrni- 
lelvcs  fuflicient  to  engage  you  to  perform 
your  duty,  could  they  even  execute  thr 
things  w hich  they  enact ; fo  many  would 
not  have  been  made  to  fo  little,  or  rather 
to  no  good  purpofe ; nor  would  the  info- 
h'nce  of  Philip  have  hud  fo  long  a dale. 
For,  if  decree*  can  punitli,  he  hath  long 
linoe  felt  all  their  fury.  But  they  have  no 
fuch  power;  lor,  though  propofmg  ami 
retaking  he  lirlt  in  order,  yet  in  force  and 
efficacy,  aCiion  is  fupciioi.  fact  tliisllitn 
be  your  principal  concern;  thr  otlieis  you 
c.umnt  want ; for  you  have  men  among 
you  rupahlc  of  ndvding,and  you  are  of  all 
people  molt  arnte  in  apprehending:  now, 
let  your  inlcreli  direct  you,  and  it  will 
be  in  your  power  to  he  us  remarkable  fur 
acting.  What  frafnu  indeed,  what  op- 
portunity do  you  wait  for,  more  favour- 
able than  the  prefeutr  Or  when  will  you 
exert  your  vigour,  if  not  now,  niv  country- 
men } Hath  not  this  man  fnized  all  thofe 
plaees  that  were  ours  ? .Should  he  become 
mailer  of  this  country  too,  mult  we  not 
link  into  the  lowed  flute  of  infamy  ? Art 
not  they  whom  we  have  pi  omiti-d  to  allifl, 
whenever  they  are  engaged  in  war,  now 
attacked  thctnfelvcs r Is  he  not  our  enemy  ? 
Is  he  not  in  pofleflion  of  our  dominions? 
Is  he  not  a barbarian  ? 1 s he  not  every  lisle 
thing  words  ran  exprefs?  If  we  ure  m- 
fcnlililc  to  all  this,  ifwc  altnoll  aid  his  de- 
figns;  lieavens!  cun  we  then  nfk  to  whan 
the  cuntcquonecs  are  owing?  Yes,  I know 
full  well,  we  never  will  impute  them  to 
ourfelves.  Juft  as  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field  : not  one  of  thole  who  tiy  will  accufe 
himfelf;  he  will  rather  blame  the  general, 
or  Ins  tcllow-l'oldiers : yet  every  tingle 
talar  that  fled  was  accelfary  to  the  defeat. 
He  who  blames  others  might,  have  main- 
tained his  own  poll ; and,  had  every  man 
maintained  his,  fuccetk  might  has  e eufurd. 
Thus,  then,  in  the  prefent  caie,  is  there  a 
man  whole  couulel  teems  liable  to  ol.j'-c- 
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♦inn I.et  the  next  rife,  and  not  inveigh  rirlcs.  But  finre  ire  have  had  fpeakon, 
ugamft  hnu,  but  declare  his  own  opinion,  nlio,  before  their  public  nppcaraiic-,  an  - 
Both  another  drier  fome  mure  fulutury  Von,  “ What  do  you  delire?  What  111. ill  f 
cosnfrl?  Purfuc  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven.  “ propofe?  IIo*v  ran  1 oblige  you?"  The 
“ Hut  thru  it  is  not  plcafing.”  This  is  intercll  of  oUr  country  has  been  faerificed 
not  the  fault  of  the  fpeaker,  unleft  in  that  to  momentary  pleafure,  and  popular  fa- 
bt  hath  neglected  to  expre!'-*  his  atfection  vonr.  Thus  nave  we  been  diftrelled;  tin* 
in  prayers  and  withes.  To  pray  is  eab.  have  thefc  min  rifeu  to  greatnels,  and  you 
Athenians;  and  in  one  petition  may  be  luhk  into difanutc. 

collevird  as  many  inflames  of  good  for-  And  here  let  me  intreat  your  attention 
tune  a<  ive  pleaie.  To  determine  juflly,  hi  a fummary  account  of  the  conduct  bT 
v.  lien  affairs  arc  to  be  eonfidered,  is  not  fu  your  am  eltors,  and  of  your  own.  1 (ball 
cjIv.  But  ivhat  is  molt  nleful  Oiuuld  ever  mention  but  it  few  things,  and  thefc  well 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  agreeable,  known,  (for,  if  you  would  purine  the  ivuy 
u here  both  cannot  be  obtained.  to  happinefs,  ydet  need  not  look  abroad 

But  if  there  be  a man  who  will  leave  US  for  leaders);  our  ow  n countrymen  point 
the  theatrical  funds, and  propufe  other  fub-  it  out.  Thefc  our  anceitors,  therefore, 
Mies  for  the  ferviee  of  the  war,  are  we  not  whom  the  orators  never  courted,  nevcf 
rather  to  attend  to  him?  I grant  it,  Athe-  treated  with  that  indulgence  with  which 
niajjs!  if  that  man  cun  he  found.  But  1 you  arc  Buttered,  held  the  fovereignly  of 
Ihetdd  account  it  wonderful,  if  it  ever  did,  Greece  with  general  content,  five^and-lorty 
if  itever Can  happen  to  any  man  ou  earth,  years;  depoliled  above  ten  thoofand  la- 
thi t while  he  luiillics  l is  prrfent  pollcl-  lents  in  our  public  trcalurv  ; kept  the  kinu 
him  ou  umieccfibry  occalions,  fome  future  of  this  country  in  that  fuhjeCtiun,  which 
funds  (hould  be  procured  to  fupply  liis  it  barbarian  owes  to  Greeks;  erected  nio- 
red  neecflities.  But  lucb  propofals  find  nnments  of  many  and  Jllnriri'ous  afi.ons; 
ajvnrerfal  advocate  in  the  hreull  of  every  which  they  theinl’eives  atbhieved  by  land 
hearer.  So  that  nothing  is  lb  cafy  as  to  nhd  fen;  in  a won?,  are  tlie  only  perfors 
deceive  one's  fell ; for  what  we  with,  that  Mho  have  tranfmitted  to  putierityfach  glo- 
ws readily  believe;  but  fuch  expiations  ry  as  is  fupCrior  to  envy.  Thus  great  do 
am  oftentimes  inconfilient  with  our  atfairs.  they  appear  in  the  all’ai.s  cf  Greece.  Let 
'•a  ibis  oecalion,  therefore,  let  your  af-  us  how  view  them  within  the  city;  both 
Mrs  direct  you ; then  will  you  be  enabled  in  their  public  anil  private  conduct.  And, 
to  take  die  field  ; then  you  will  have  your  firft,  the  edifices  which  their  adininiltni- 
l»ll  pay.  And  men,  whole  judgments  are  tions  have  given  us,  their  decorations  of 
well  directed,  and  whole  fouls  ure  great,  our  tciriples,  and  the  offerings  depofitrd 
could  nut  fupport  the  jnlauiy  which  mutt  by  them,  arc  fo  numerous  and  fo  majpu- 
Wtend  them,  if  obliged  to  defert  ally  of  ficent,  that  all  the  etforts  ofpofterity  cun- 
tke  operatious  of  a war,  from  the  want  of  not  exceed  them.  Then,  in  private  life, 
thorny.  They  could  not,  after  (hatching  lb  exemplary  w as  their  model  alion,  their 
"i>  their  arms,  and  marching  ugitmfl  the  adherence  to  the  ancient  manners  fo  feru- 
Corinthians  uud  Mcgarcans,  fuller  Philip  pulouflv  exact,  that  if  any  of  you  everdif- 
tsnuiave  the  Itutcs  of  Greece,  through  the  roveTed  thehoufeof  Ariftidcs,or  Mitiiadcs, 
*.mt  of  provifions  for  their  forces,  i lay  or  any  of  the  iJhiltrious  tnen  ofthofe  time?, 
not  tlits  wantonly,  to  raife  the  refentincnt  he  mult  know  that  it  was  trot  difiinguilhed 
"•  fome  among  you.  No;  1 am  not  fo  by  the  lealt  extraordinary  fplcndor.  For 
“■happily  perverfe  as  to  liudy  to  be  hated,  they  did  not  fo  conduct  the  public  btrfinclS 
when  no  good  purpofe  cun  be  anfwered  by  as  to  aggrandize  thcmfdves ; their  lole 
it:  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  every  honuit  great  o'  je<  t was  to  exult  the  ft.ite.  And 
fjwuter  fli'iuld  prefer  the  interelt  of  tlie  ihtnhy  tlii  irtiitthfnlnttachment toGrecce, 
ftB*  to  the  favour  of  liis  hearers.-  This  by  their  piety  to  the  gods,  find  bv  th  -.t 
(1  «a,  allured,  and  perhaps  you  need  not  equality  which  they  maintained  among 
te  info aaeri)  was  the  principle  which  uo-  thcmlWvrs,  they  wore  raifed  (and  no  'vyi- 
texted  the  public  couriufl  ofthofe  of  our  der)  to  the  fammit  of  profperity. 
nntdiors  who  fpoke  in  this  aficmbly(m.'n,  Such  u is  tlie  Hate  of  Athens  at  that 
"Mra  the  prelent  fet  of  orators  are  ever  time,  when  the  men  I have  mentioned  were 
n-vly  tu  applaud,  but  whole  example  they  iiepoiv.  r.  But  what  is  your  condition  tine 
■"  "o  ui»jns  imitate:)  fuch  wereAriltides,  d'  rtiufu  indulgent  miniflen  who  nO.v  di- 
Sutuis,  the  funner  Dcmiglliejac*,  and  I’e-  ie.it  n->  hit  the  lame  or  nearly  the  faint?.* 

Ssi  Otter 
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Other  things  I ihall  puts  over,  though 
J might  expatiate  on  them.  Jj-t  it  only 
he  obfcrvcd,  that  we  are  now,  as  you  all 
lee,  left  without  competitors  ; tlic  Lace- 
demonians loft  ; the  Thebans  engaged  at 
borne ; and  not  one  of  all  the  other  dates 
of  confequence  fufticient  to  difpntc  the  fo- 
vereignty  with  us.  Yet,  at  a time  when 
sve  might  have  enjoyed  our  own  dominions 
in  fecurity,  and  been  the  umpires  in  all 
difputes  abroad;  our  territories  have  been 
■weeded  from  us;  we  have  expended  ubove 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  talents  to  no 
purpofe : tile  allies  which  we  gained  in 
war  have  been  loft  in  time  of  peace  ; and 
to  this  degree  of  power  have  we  railed  an 
«uemy  againft  ourfcUes.  (For  let  the 
man  Itand  forth  who  can  Ihcw,  whence 
Philip  hath  derived  his  greutnefs,  if  not 
from  us.) 

“ Well!  if  thefe  affairs  have  hut  an  im- 
“ favourable  afpcct,  yet  tlioie  within  the 
“ citv  are  much  more  flourillung  than 
“ ever.’’  Where  are  the  proofs  of  this? 
The  walls  which  have  been  whitened? 
the  ways  we  lime  repaired  r the  fnpplies 
in  water,  and  furli  trifles  r I'um  your  eyes 
tf>  the  men,  of  whofe  adminiftratious  thefe 
l*T’'  the  fnuts.  Some  of  whom,  from  the 
ip  weft  ftate  of  poverty,  have  anfen  fud- 
denly  to  affluence ; tome  from  meannefs  to 
renown : others  have  made  their  own  pri- 
vate hoults  much  more  magnificent  than 
the  public  edifices.  Juft  as  the  ftate  hath 
full'  n,  their  private  fortunes  have  been 
railed. 

A nd  what  ciiufc  can  we  aftign  for  this  ? 
How  is  it  that  our  allairs  were  once  fo 
flnuriftiing,  und  now  in  Inch  difordei?  Be- 
eaufe  formerly,  the  people  dared  to  Like 
up  arms  ihcmfeUes;  were  thrinfclves 
tu alters  of  thole  in  employment,  dilpofers 
thuilclvesof  all  emoluments;  fo  that  every 
citizen  thought  himfclf  happy  to  derive 
honours  and  authority,  and  all  advantages 
whatever  from  the  people.  But  now,  on 
Hie  contrary,  favours  are  all  tlifpenfed, 
affairs  all  tranfacled,  by  the  miniflen; 
while  you,  quite  enervated,  robbed  of  your 
riches,  your  allies,  ftnnd  in  the  mean  rank 
of  fervants  and  aftiftonts:  tlappy  if  thefe 
Wen  grant  you  the  tlicatrical  appoint- 
ments, ami  fend  you  (craps  of  the  public 
meal.  And,  what  is  of  ali  moll  fordid, 
-you  hold  yourfelves  obliged  to  them  for 
that  which  is  your  own.  while  they  con- 
fine you  within  thefe  walls,  lend  von  on 
tt-ntl  v to  their  ptirpofes,  and  foot  he  mid 
tame  \ o.i  to  wb.dieucc.  Nor  is  itpolitnle 


that  they  who  arc  engaged  in  low  and  gro- 
velling purfuits,  can  cnteitain  great  aud 
generous  fenliuients.  No ! fuch  as  their 
cmploymentsare,  fo  mull  tlieirdifuofitions 
prove. — And  now  I call  Heaven  to  \vit- 
iiefs,  that  it  will  not  fwprbe  me,  if  1 tul- 
fer  more  by  mentioning  this  your  condi- 
tion, than  they  who  have  involved  you  in 
it!  Freedom  of  fpeech  you  do  not  allow 
on  all  ocrafions;  and  that  you  have  now- 
admitted  it,  excites  my  wonder. 

But  if  you  will  at  length  be  prevailed 
on  to  change  your  conduct ; if  you  will 
take  the  field,  and  act  worthy  of  Athe- 
nians; it  thefe  redundant  funis  which  you 
receive  at  home  be  applied  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  alVairs  abroad;  perhaps,  my 
countrymen ! perhaps  fomc  inOance  of 
confummate  good  lot  time  may  attend  you, 
and  ye  may  liecome  fo  happy  as  to  de- 
fpife  thofe  pittances,  which  are  like  the 
inorfeb  that  a phyftcinn  allows  his  patient. 
For  thefe  do  not  rellore  his  vigour,  bnt 
juli  keep  liim  from  dying.  So  yonr  dif- 
tributions  cannot  ferve  any  valuable  pur- 
jMife,  put  ure  juft  fufticient  to  divert  your 
attention  from  all  other  things,  and  thus 
iurreafe  the  indolence  of  every  one  among 
yon. 

But  1 Ihall  he  alked,  “ What  then!  is 
“ it  your  opinion  that  thefe  films  fhoulrl 
“ pay  our  army  r" — And  be  (ides  this,  that 
the  ftate  Humid  be  regulated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  one  may  have  his  (hare 
of  public  hutinefs,  and  approve  himfclf  an 
ulei’ul  citizen,  on  what  occufinn  tbevrr  lus 
aid  may  he  required.  Is  it  in  his  powci 
to  live  in  peace?  lie  will  live  herewith 
greater  dignity,  while  thefe  fupplies  pre- 
vent him  from  being  tempted  by  indigence 
to  miy  thing  dilhnnnurable.  Is  he  called 
forth  by  an  emergency  like  the  prefent  ’ 
Let  him  difeharge  that  lacreddiity  which 
lie  owes  to  his  country,  by  applying  thefe 
funis  to  his  fupport  in  the  field.  Is  there 
a man  among  you  part  the  age  of  fervice? 
I-et  him,  by  inspecting  and  conducting  the 
public  bufinefs,  regularly  merit  his  Ihure 
of  the  diftributions  which  he, now  rerciyes, 
without  any  ilntv  enjoined,  or  any  return 
mode  to  the  community.  And  thus,  w.th 
fearedy  any  alteration,  either  of  abolifti- 
ing  or  innovating,  all  irregularities  are  re- 
moved, and  the  ftate  completely  fettled  t 
by  appointing  one  general  regulation, 
which  Ihall  entitle  our  citizens  to  receive, 
and  at  the  fame  time  oblige  them  to  take 
aims,  to  adniiiiitier  juftice,  to  ac\  in  nil 
caies  as  lileir  lime  of  life,  and  our  afiair- 

require. 
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require.  But  it  never  hath,  nor  could  it 
hm  e been  moved  by  me,  that  the  rewards 
of  the  diligent  and  active  Ihould  be  be- 
dewed on  the  ufelcfs  citircn  : or  that  you 
Ihoidd  fit  here,  fupine,  languid,  and  irre- 
folute,  lilieiiiug  to  the  exploits  of  lome  ge- 
neral’s foreign  troops  (for  thus  it  is  nt  pi  c- 
fent — not  that  1 would  reflect  on  him 
who  ferves  you  in  any  indance)— - but  you 
ynurfelves,  Athenians,  Humid  perform  thofe 
ftn  iees,  for  which  you  heap  honours  upon 
oti  ers,  and  not  recede  from  that  illudrious 
rank  of  virtue,  the  priccof  all  the  glorious 
toils  of  your  anecdors,  and  hy  them  be- 
queathed to  you. 

Tims  have  I laid  before  you  the  chief 
points  in  which  I think  you  interelled.  It 
isyour part  to  embrace  that  opinion,  which 
tiie  welfare  of  the  Hate  in  general,  and  that 
of  every  fingle  member,  recommends  to 
your  acceptance.  Inland. 

1 4.  The  third  Oh/nthiac  Oral  ion : pro- 
nounced in  the  same  pear. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  preceding  oration  had  no  further 
effect  upon  tie-  Athenians,  than  to 
prevail  on  them  to  fend  orders  to 
Charidenms,  who  commanded  for 
them  at  the  Hellefpont,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Olynthns.  lie  ac- 
cordingly led  fome  forces  into  Chal- 
ets, which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  ot'  Olynthus,  ravaged  Pullene, 
a ptninfula  of  Macedon,  towards 
Thrace,  and  Bnttin,  u country  on  the 
confines  of  Chulcis,  which  among 
other  towns  contained  Pella,  the  ca- 
pital of  Muccdon. 

But  thefe  attempts  could  not  divert 
Philip  from  his  refolution  of  reducing 
Olyntlms,  which  he  hud  now  public- 
ly avowed.  The  Olynthians,  there- 
fore, found  it  nccefliiry  to  have  once 
more  recnnrfe  to  Athens:  and  to 
irqueft  that  they  would  lend  troops’, 
computed  of  citizens,  animated  with 
a fmccrc  ardour  for  their  mtereft,  their 
own  glory,  and  the  common  eaufe. 

IVmoItht  nc-s,  in  the  following  oration, 
infills  on  the  importance  of  facing 
Olynthus;  alarms  his  hearers  with 
the  npprehenfion  of  the  war,  which 
actually  threatened  Attica,  and  cveu 
the  capital ; urges  the  necefiity  of 
perfonal  fervice  ; and  returns  to  his 
charge  of  the  mifapplication  of  the 
public  money ; but  in  lucb  a manner, 


as  Iheweth,  that  his  former  remon- 
llrances  had  not  the  delired  effect. 

I AM  perfuaded,  Athenians  ! that  you 
would  account  it  lei's  valuable  to  poffcfs 
the  greutclt  riches,  llinn  to  have  the  true 
intereft  of  the  llate  on  this  emergency 
clearly  laid  before  you.  It  is  your  part, 
therefore,  readily  and  chcarfolly  to  at- 
tend to  all  who  are  difpofed  to  offer  their 
opinions.  For  your  regards  need  not  be 
confined  to  thofe,  whole  cotmfels  arc  the 
effea  of  premeditation  : it  is  your  good 
fortune  to  have  men  among  you,  who  can 
at  once  fugged  many  points  of  moment. 
From  opinions,  therefore,  of  every  kind, 
you  may  eafily  ebufe  that  mod  conducive 
to  your  intered. 

Aud  now,  Athenians,  the  prefent  junc- 
ture calls  upon  us : we  almoll  hear  its 
voier,  declaring  loudly,  that  yon  yuurfclvrs 
mud  engage  in  thefe  affairs,  if  you  have 
the  lead  attention  to  your  own  fecurity. 
You  entertain  1 know  not  what  fentiinents, 
on  this  occafion  ; my  opinion  is,  that  tie; 
remforcemenUlhoiild  be  inffantly  decreed ; 
that  they  Ihould  be  raifed  with  nil  polfihle 
expedition  ; that  fo  our  furcours  may  be 
fent  from  this  city,  and  all  funner  incon- 
veuicneies  lie  avoided;  and  that  you  Ihould 
fend  ambafladors  to  notify  thefe  thing?, 
anil  to  fecure  our  intereds  by  their  pre- 
fence.  For  as  he  is  n man  of  ronfumniule 
policy,  complete  in  tiie  art  of  turning  every 
incident  to  his  own  advantage,  there  is 
the  utmoft  reafon  to  fear,  that  partly  by 
conceflions,  where  they  may  he  fcafoimbli  ; 
partly  by  menaces  (and  his  menaces  may 
be  believed,)  and  partly  by  rendering  us, 
and  our  nbfencc  ful'pecled ; he  may  tear 
from  us  fumething  of  the  lad  importance, 
and  force  it  into  his  own  fervice. 

Thofe  very  circumftunres,  however, 
which  contribute  to  the  power  of  Philip, 
are  happily  the  mod  favourable  to  ns.  For 
that  uncontrolled  command,  withwkich  lie 
governs  all  tranfaclions  public  and  fccrct; 
liis  entire  direction  of  his  army,  as  their 
leader,  their  fovercign,  and  their  treafurer ; 
and  his  diligence,  in  giving  life  to  every 
part  of  it,  by  ins  prefence  ; thefe  things 
greatly  contribute  to  cam  ing  on  a war 
with  expedition  and  fuccefs,  but  are  pow- 
erful ohOaclcs  to  that  accommodation, 
which  he  would  gladly  make  with  tin 
Olynthians.  For  the  Olynthians  fee 
plainly,  that  they  do  not  now  fight  for 
glory,  or  for  part  of  their  territory,  1ml  to 
defend  their  - date  from  diffohtiion  and 
S s 3 flavery. 
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flavcry.  They  know  how  lie  rewarded  tliofe 
traitors  of.\  mphiprdis,  who  made  him  maf- 
ter  ol  that  city ; and  thofe  of  Pydna,  w ho 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  lii  a word,  free' 
ft  ales,  I think,  muft  ever  look  with  liilpi- 
rion  on  an  abfolutc  monarchy:  but  a neigh- 
bouring monarchy  mult  double  their  up- 
prehentfons. 

Convinced  of  what  hath  now  been  ofibr- 
«4  and  pollefTed  with  every  other  jult  and 
worthy  feiitiinent ; you  muft  be  refolved, 
Athenians!  you  mult  exert  your  fpirit;  you 
moft  apply'  to  the  war,  now,  if  ever  ; your 
fortunes,  your  perfons,  your  whole  powers, 
tire  row  demanded.  There  is  no  cxcufc, 
r.o  pretence  left,  for  declining  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty.  For  that  which  y ou 
were  all  ever  urging  loudly,  that  the  Oly  n- 
t hians  fliould  he  engaged  iu  a war  with 
Philip,  hath  now  happened  of  itfelf;  and 
this  iu  a manner  rr.oft  agreeable  to  our  iiir 
tereft.  For,  if  they  had  entered  into  this 
war  at  our  perftiaffon,  they  mint  have  been 
precarious  allies,  without  fteadinefs  or  rc- 
tojution : but,  as  their  pi  ivalc  inju ries  have 
made  them  enemies  to  Philip,  it  is  proba- 
ble tliat  enmity  will  be  Lltiim,  Loth  on  ac- 
cour  t of  what  they  fear,  au  d what  they  have 
already  fullered.  My  countrymen!  ict  not 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  efcape  you  : 
do  not  repeat  that  error  which  hath  been 
fo  often  fatal  to  you.  For  when,  nt  our 
return  from  nflifting  the EuUrnns,  Ilicrax, 
and  Stniloclcs,  citizens  of  Amphipolis, 
mounted  this  gallery,  and  predial  you  to 
fend  out  your  navy,  and  to  take  their  city 
under  your  protedion;  bad  we  difeovered 
that  refolittiop  in  onrown  caufe,  which  we 
exerted  for  the  fafety  of  F.ubua;  then  had 
A mphipolis  been  yours ; and  all  thofe  difii- 
clil  ties  had  been  avoided,  in  which  you  have 
been  fince  involved.  Again,  when  we  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  Leges  of  Py  dna,  Poti- 
d.rn,  Melhone,  Pcgafa’,  and  other  places, 
(for  I would  not  detain  you  with  n parti- 
cular recital)  had  vve  ourfelyes  inarched 
with  a due  fpirit  and  alacrity  to  the  relief 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  cities,  we  fliould  now 
find  mncli  mote  compliance,  much  more 
humility  in  Philip,  feut  by  flill  nr  gliding 
the  prefent,  and  imagiuing  our  future  in- 
tcrefts  will  not  demand  our  care  : have 

i aggrandized  onr  enemy,  we  hava  railed 
tun  to  a degree  of  eminence,  greater  than 
any  king  of  Macedon  hath  ever  yet  cn- 
ioyed. — Now  we  have  another  opportu- 
nity. That  which  the  Olynthi-yns,  of  tbem- 
fclvcs,  prefent  to  the  flat t : ope  no  lei's 
confide  rail  6 than  any  of  the  former. 


And,  in  my  opinioii,  Athenians ! if  a 
man  were  to  bring  the  dealings  of  ihe 
gods  towards  us  to  a fair  account,  though 
many  things  might  appear  not  quite  agree- 
able to  our  willies,  yet  he  would  acknow- 
ledge that  we  had  been  highly  favoured  by 
them  ; and  with  great  rcafnn  : for  that 
many  places  have  been  loti  in  the  courle  of 
war,  is  truly  to  be  clmrged  to  out  ow  n weak 
conduit.  But  that  the  difliculties,  arifen 
from  hence,  have  not  lnpgaiiected  us;  aiai 
that  uu  alliance  now  pi  elcuts  iUdf  to  re- 
move them,  if  we  are  difpofed  to  make  the 
juft  life  of  it;  this  I cannot  but  aferibe  to 
the  iliviue  goodiiefs.  But  the  liune  thing 
happens  iu  this  cafe, as  in  the  ufe  of  riches: 
if  a man  be  cat efui  to  favo  thofe  he  hath 
acquired,  he  readily  acknowledges  the 
kindnofs  of  fortune:  hut  if  by  his  impru- 
dence they  he  once  loll,  with  them  he  ulfo 
Mrs  the  fenfc  of  gratitude.  So  in  political 
affairs,  they  who  neglect  to  improve  their 
opportunities,  forget  the  far  ours  which  the 
gods  have  bellowed  ; for  it  is  the  ultimate ' 
event  which  generally  determines  men's 
judgment  of  every  thing  precedent.  And 
therefore, all  aflairs  hereafter  (liouldeiigage 
your  firicteft  care  ; that,  by  correcting  our 
errors,  w e may  w ipe  oft' the  inglorious  tlain 
of  paft  aclipns,  But  fliould  we  be  deaf  to 
thel'e  men  too,  and  fliould  lie  be  fullered  to 
fubvert  Olynthus ; fay,  what  cau  prevent 
him  from  inarching  his  forcts  into  what- 
ever territory  he  pleafes  1 

Is  there  not  a man  among  you,  Athe- 
nians ! yvho  reflefe  by  what  fteps  Philip, 
from  a beginning  fo  incomiderable,  hath 
mounted  to  his  height  of  power  I Firft, 
lie  took  Amphipolis : then  he  became  maf- 
ter  of  Pydna;  then  PotiiLea  fell:  then  Me- 
thoue : then  came  his  inroad  intw  Thriftily : 
after  this,  having  difpofed  utfairs  at  I’liera-, 
at  Pegaik',  ut  (jagnrfiu,  entirely  as  be 
plcufed,  he  marched  into  "1  brace.  Here, 
while  engaged  in  repelling  fume,  and  tlia- 
blifliing  other  princes,  he  fell  Tick.  Again, 
recovering,  he  never  turned  a moment 
from  his  courfe  to  eafe,  or  indulgehee,  but 
inftunlly  attacked  the  Olynthiuns.  1 iis  ex- 
peditions again!!  the  Illyrians,  ihe  P*o- 
nians,  againft  Arymhas,  I pafsall  over.— 
But  I may  be  alked,  why  tins  recital,  now  ? 
That  you  may  know  and  fee  your  own 
error,  in  ever  neglecting  feme  part  cf  your 
affairs,  as  if  beneath  your  regard;  and  that 
active  fpirit with  which  Philip  porfueth 
his  deflgue ; which  ever  fires  him ; and 
which  never  can  permit  him  to  reft  f.itil- 
fied  with  thofe  tilings  be  hath  already 
• ucCotp- 
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accomplhhed.  If  then  he  determines  firmly  he  railed.  “ How  then  (I  may  heufked) 
and  invariably  to  pui  file  Ins  conquclU : and  “ do  you  move  for  a decree  to  apply  tbofe 
if  we  are  uldmintely  refohtd  agninfl  every  “ funds  to  the  military  fervicei"  By  no 
vigoioits  andeffeciuul meafure:  think, what  weans!  it  is  my  opinion  indeed,  that  «n 
coufequences  may  we  expect ! in  the  name  army  mull  he  raffed  ; that  this  money- 
ed Heaven,  can  anv  man  be  fu  weak,  as  not  really  belongs  to  the  army;  and  that  the 
lokoow,  that  by  neglefting  this  war,  we  arc  lame  regulation  winch  entitles  our  citi  mis 
transferring  it  from  that  country  to  out  to  receive,  thould  oblige  the ru  utfo  to  atf. 
own!  And  ilnndd  ibis  happen,  1 tear,  Atlie-  At  preleiit  you  expend  the fe  Inins  tuen- 
maim,  tbatus  they  whom.vnlidi  lately  hor-  tertainnients,  without  regard  to  vour  af- 
rnw  niom’y  upon  high  iutereft  altera  Ihort-  lairs.  It  rVrmnins  then  that  a genera!  ron- 
bved  affluence,  are  deprived  of  tin  ir  own  tribution  he  railed : a grrat  one,  if  u great 
fortunes;  fo  we,  by  this  continued  indu-  . one  be  required : a fmall  one,  if  fitch  may 
Irate, by  confnltingonly  oureafe  and  plea-  be  fuflicient.  Money  mull  be  found ; witb- 
fure, may  be  reduced  to  tbeglievous  necef-  out  it  nothing  can  he  effected:  various 
lityof  engagingiu  affairs  the meSiffiocking  fchemes  tire  pmpofed  by  various  perfons  ; 
and  di/agrteuble.umlof  expoling  ouifelvcs  do  you  make  that  choice  which  you  think 
in  the  defence  of  this  our  native  territory,  wait  advantageous  ; and  wiiile  von  have 
To  cenfure,  feme  one  may  tell  me,  is  an  opportunity,  exert  yourfelves  ih  the 
eafy,  and  iu  the  power  of  every  man  : hut  care  of  your  interelii. 
llie  true  munfellor  Ihould  point  out  that  It  is  worthy  your  attention  to  coalidrr, 
conduct  v.  Inch  the  picfent  exigence  de-  how  tiro  affairs  of  1'hilip  are  at  this  time 
Uunds. — Scniihle  as  I ,un,  Athenians, that  circmnffnnced.  For  they  are  by  none  : ms 
«ben  your  expectations  have  in  any  in-  lo  well  difpofed,  fo  very  Honrilhing,  as  un 
fiance  been  disappointed,  your  refealraent  inu'.tentive'oblcrver  would  pronounce.  Nor 
frequently  tails  not  on  tlmfc  who  merit  it,  would  lie  have  engaged  in  this  war  at  all, 
bet  on  him  who  hath  fpokcu  lull ; vet  I h id  he  thought  lie  (liould  have  been  oblig- 
ciuuiot,  from  a regard  to  my  own  fafety,  ed  to  maintain  it.  lie  hoped  that  the  mo- 
fspprels  what  1 deem  of  moment  to  lay  merit  he  appeared,  all  things  would  fall  hr- 
before  you.  1 fay  then,  this  occalion  calls  fore  him.  But  tlicfc  hojics  were  vain.  And 
for  a twofold  armament.  I'irlt,  we  are  to  thisdifoppointment,in  tlietirli  place,  tron- 
defend  the  cities  of  the  Olynthiuns,  and  blcs  and  difpirits  him.  Then  the  ThrtTa- 
for  this  purpnfe  lodetacha  body  of  forces:  lians  alarm  him  ; a people  remarkable  for 

mtheuext  place,  in  order  to  infell  his  their  perfidy  mi  all  creations,  and  to  all 
kingdom,  we  ure  to  fend  out  our  navy  perfous.  Andjuliasthey  have  ever  proved, 
manned  with  other  levies.  If  you  negledt  even  fo  be  finds  them  now.  For  they  have 
other  of  Rick,  1 tear  your  expedition  will  refolved  in  council  u>  demand  the  reltltu- 
befraitlels.  For,  if  you  content  yourfelves  tion  of  Pegafie,  und  have  oppofed  his  at- 
»ith  infcliuig  Ins  dominions,  this  la;  will  tempt  to  fortify  .Magnefia:  and  1 am  in- 
eadure,  until  he  is  mailer  of  Olynthii',  formed,  that  for  the  future  be  is  to  be  ex  - 
sol  lien  lie  can  with  cafe  tepcl  the  inva-  eluded  from  their  ports  and  markets,  os 
fim;  or,  if  you  only  fend  fuccours  to  the  thefe  eonvenieiicies  belong  to  the  Hates  0 
Uhntbiuns,  when  be  fees  his  ow  n king-  Theflitly,  and  are  not  to  be  intercepted  by 
dwn  tree  from  danger,  lit  will  apply  with  1'hilip.  And  flimild  lie  be  deprived  of 
conftimry  ami  vigilance  to  the  war,  fuch  a fund  of  wealth,  he  mull  be  greatly 
und  at  length  weary  out  the  befteged  to  u lircightened  tofupport  his  foreign  troops, 
fokmiffion.  \ our  levies  therefore  mull  be  Bolides  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  Pir- 
ruuiidenrble  enough  to  ferve  both  pur-  Oman  and  the  Illyrian,  and  all  the  others, 
p fco— Thefe  are  my  (eutiinents  with  re-  would  prefer  freedom  and  independence  to 
fferi  to  our  armament.  11  flute  of  llavcrv.  They  are  not  ncciiftomed 

And  now,  us  to  theexpinccuf  thefe  pre-  to  fid .jedtion,  and  the  infolence  of  this  man, 
pvaious.  You  iire  already  pioviiied  for  it  is  faid,  knows  no  bounds:  nor  is  this  im- 
tbr  payment  of  your  force*  better  than  unv  probable : for  great  umlnnexpeftFdfiicccIs 
other  people.  This  proviliun  is  uiltributed  is  apt  to  hurry  weak  minds  into  extnivn- 
atnong  yourfelves  in  thu  manner  utoft  pnneies.  kinne  it  off  yt  proves  much  more 
igrecahle ; but  if  you  rcflort)  it  to  them  my,  difficult  to  maintain  acquifition*,  than  to 
tbr  loppl.es  will  be  complete  without  any  acquire.  It  is  your  part,  therefore,  tore- 
**btiuai  if  not.  an  addition  will  be nccef-  gunl  the.  time  of  his  diftrefo  as  your  molt 
mry,  or  the  whole,  rather,  will  remain  to  favourable  opportunity ; improve  it  to  tho 

S s q.  utmolt ; 
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utmofl;  fend  out  your  cmbnfljea;  take  the 
Jielil  yourfelves,  aud  excite  a general  ur- 
cluur  abroad : ever  contidenng  how  readily 
Philip  would  attack  us,  if  he  were  favoured 
by  any  incident  like  this,  if  a war  had 
broken  out  on  our  Iwrders.  And  would  it 
not  be  fiiumehil  to  want  the  refolution  to 
bring  that  diftrels  on  hint,  which,  had  it 
been  equally  in  bis  power,  he  certainly 
would  have  made  you  feel  ? 

This  too  demands  your  attention,  Athe- 
nians ! that  you  are  now  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  molt  expedient  to  carry  the 
war  into  his  country,  01  to  fight  him  here. 
If  Olynthus  he  defended,  Macedon  will  be 
the  feat  of  war:  you  may  harafs  his  king- 
dom, run!  enjoy  your  own' territories  free 
from  apprchenlions.  But  ihould  that  na- 
tion be  fubdued  by  Philip,  who  will  op- 
pofe  bis  marching  Jiither  ? wiil  the  Tlie- 
bims  ? let  it  not  be  thought  fevere  when  I 
affirm,  that  they  will  join  readily  in  the 
invoiinii.  Will  the  fbocians  ? a people 
fcurccly  able  to  defend  their  own  country, 
without  your  nllillance.  Will  any  others  ? 
— “ But,  Sir  (cries  lome  one,)  he  would 
“ make  no  fuch  attempt." — This  would 
be  the  greateft  of  abfurdilies  ; not  to  exe- 
cute thofe  threats,  w hen  be  bath  full  power, 
which,  now  when  they  appear  fo  idle  and 
evtravagawt,  he  yet  dales  to  utter.  Aud  I 
think  you  are  not  yet  to  learn  how  great 
would  be  the  difference  between  our  en- 
caging him  here  and  there.  Were  we  to 
be  only  thirty  days  abroad,  and  to  draw  ail 
the  nrccllark-s  of  the  camp  from  our  own 
lauds,  even  were  there  no  enemy  to  ravage 
them,  the  damage  would,  in  mv  opiuiou, 
amount  to  more  than  the  whole  e.\ pence 
of  the  late  war.  Add  then  the  prefence  of 
an  enemy,  and  bow  greatly  mud  the  cala- 
mity be  iucreafed;  but,  further,  add  the 
infamy;  and  to  thofe  who  judge  rightly, 
no  dilirefs  can  Ik  more  grievous  than  the 
fciuidal  of  mifcondufl. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  us  nil 
(juflly  influenced  by  thefe  crmbllc rations,) 
to  unite  vigoroufly  iu  the  common  citufe, 
and  repel  the  danger  that  threatens  this 
territory.  Let  the  rich  exert  tJnvuclus 
on  this  occasion  : that,  by  contributing  a 
fmall  portion  of  their  affluence,  they  may 
fecurc  the  peaceful  puflefiion  of  the  reft. 
J et  thofe  who  are  of  the  age  fjr  military- 
duty  ; that,  by  loanvng  the  art  of  war  in 
Philip's  dominions,  they  may  become  for- 
midable defenders  of  their  native  laud. 
J.ctour  orators,  that  they  may  fafrly  fub- 
rut  their  conduct  to  the  public  infpcclicn. 


For  your  judgment  of  theiradminiftrations 
will  ever  Ik  determined  by  the  event  of 
thing*.  And  may  we  all  contribute  to 
render  that  favourable  ! Iceland. 

t)  5.  Oration  against  Cataline. 

THE  A no  U ME  XT. 

L.  Sergius  Cat.yline  was  of  Patrician  ex- 
tinction, mid  had  tided  with  Svlla, 
during  the  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Marius.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  pra-Uirfhip,  he  was  fent  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Africa ; and  alter  lnsTC- 
turn,  was  acrufed  of  nial-admiiultra- 
tion  by  P.  Clndint,  under  the  conful- 
lliip  of  M . Eniilius  Lepidus,  nn<l  I.. 
Volcatius  Tullus.  It  is  commonly 
believed,  that  the  dellgu  of  the  enn- 
fpiracy  was  formed  al>out  this  time, 
three  years  before  the  oration  Cicero 
lu  re  pronounces  a-. unit  it.  Cataline. 
after  bis  retmn  from  Africa,  hud  fued 
for  the  confiilfliip,  but  was  rejected. 
The  two  following  years  he  likewifc 
flood  candidate,  but  (till  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  It  appears  that  he  made 
n fourth  attempt  under  the  conful- 
(liip  of  Cicero,  who  made  life  of  all 
Ins  credit  nod  authority  to  exclude 
him,  iti  which  he  fucceeded  to  lus 
with.  After  the  picture  Sallus  lias 
drawn  of  Cataline,  it  were  needle)*  to 
attempt  his  character  here ; betides, 
that  the  four  following  orations  will 
make  the  reader  fnfliciently  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  Thisfirli  fpeech  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  ft  nate, convened  in  the 
tcmpieofJupitcr.Stutor.on  the  eighth 
pf  November,  in  the  fix  hundred  and 
pinth  year  ofthecity.and  forty-fourth 
pf  Cicero’s  age.  The  oceaiion  of  it 
was  as  follow  s : Cataline  and  the  .>ther 
confpirators  hod  met  together  in  the 
huufe  of  one  Mnrrus  I.eccu ; where 
it  was  refolvcd  that  a general  infur- 
rWlion  Ihould  be  raifed  through  Italy, 
the  dirif  rent  parts  of  which  were  up 
figned  to  different  lenders;  that  Cn- 
tulme  Ihould  put  himfclf  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  Etruria  : that  Rrtm.’ 
fliould  he  fired  in  many  glares  at  once, 
and  a maflacre  begun  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  whole  frnate  and  all  their 
enemies,  of  whom  i«Mtc  were  to  be 
fpared  except  the  fons  of  Pnnipev. 
who  were  10  he  kept  as  hofntfes  of 
their  pence  and  reconciliation  with 
their  father ; 'hat  in  the  conli' nation 
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of  the  fire  and  mafiacre,  Cataline 
lhould  be  ready  with  his  Tufcan  army 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  Coti- 
fufion,  and  make  hitnletf  mailer  of 
the  city  ;where  Lentulus  in  the  mean- 
while, as  firft  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils;  CaHItm 
to  manage  the  uff.ii  r of  firing  it;  Ce- 
thegus  to  direct  the  mafiacre.  But. 
tlie  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the 
chief  obftacle  to  all  their  hopes,  Ca- 
taline was  very  deiirous  to  fee  him 
taken  otf  before  he  left  Rome : upon 
which  two  knights  of  the  company 
undertook  to  kill  him  the  next  morn- 
ing in  his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit  on 
pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  ufecl  to  fre- 
quent his  houfe ; and  knowing  his 
cufiom  of  giving  free  accefs  to  all, 
made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  ad- 
mitted, as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
two, afterwards  confefled.  Th«  meet- 
ing was  no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  nil  that  palled  in 
it : for  by  the  intrigues  of  a woman 
named  Fnlvia,  he  had  gamed  over 
Curius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  con- 
fpiratnrs,  of  fenatoriuli  rank,  to  feud 
him  a punctual  account  of  all  their 
deliberations.  He  prefently  imparted 
his  intelligence  lo  f line  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  city,  who  were  afiemblcd  that 
evening,  as  ulual,  at  his  houfe,  in- 
forming them  not  only  of  the  delign, 
but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  exe- 
cute it.  and  the  very  hour  when  they 
would  be  at  his  gate : all  which  fell 
out  exaftly  as  he  foretold ; for  the 
two  knights  came  before  break  of 
day,  but  had  the  mortification  lo  find 
the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  ad- 
mittance refufed  to  them.  Next  day 
Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
templeof  Jupiter  in  thecapitol,  where 
it  was  not  uliially  held  but  in  times 
of  public  alarm.  There  had  been 
feveral  debates  before  thison  the  fame 
fulijed  of  Cataline'streafons,  and  his 
deJign  of  killing  the  conful;  and  a 
decree  had  paired  at  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  to  offer  a public  reward  to 
the  firft  difeoverer  of  the  plot ; if  a 
Have,  his  liberty,  and  right  hundred 
pounds ; if  a ci  tizen,  his  pardon,  and 
tixteen  hundred.  YctCataline,  by  a 
profound  dillimulation,  and  the  con- 
firmt  prulefiionsofbisinnorcr.ee,  ft  ill 
deceived  many  of  all  ranks ; repre- 
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fenting  the  whole  as  the  fiflion  of  his 
enemy  Cicero,  and  offering  to  give 
Tenuity  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  de- 
livn  himfolf  to  the  cufiody  of  any 
whom  the  fenate  would  name : of  AI. 
lepidus,  of  the  prxtor  Aletellus,  or 
of  Cicero  himfelf;  but  none  of  them 
would  receive  him;  and  Cicero  plain- 
ly told  him,  that  he  lhould  never  think 
himfelf  lafc  in  the  fame  houfe,  when  - 
he  was  in  danger  by  living  in  the 
lame  city  with  him.  Vet  he  tiill  kept 
<111  the  mafk,  and  had  the  confidence 
to  come  to  this  very  meeting  in  the 
capitol ; which  fo  fhocked  the  whole 
alfemhly,  that  none  even  of  his  ac- 
quaintance durft  venture  to  fidute 
him  : and  the  eonfularfenators quitted 
that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he 
fat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to 
him.  Cicero  wasfo  provoked  by  his 
impudence,  that  inliead  of  entering 
upon  any  bufinefs,  as  he  deligncd,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  dirccily  to  Cataline, 
he  broke  out  into  the  prefent  moil 
lcvcre  invettive  aguinft  him ; and 
with  all  the  fire  and  Jorce  ot  an  in- 
vented eloquence,  laid  open  the 
whole  courlc  of  his  vdlanies,  and 
the  notoriety  of  his  treafons. 

HOW  far,  O Cataline,  wilt  thou  ubufe 
our  patience?  llowr  long  Ihulltby  frantic 
rase  baffle  the  efforts  of  juftice  ? To  what 
height  mcanclt  thoir  to  carry  thy  daring 
infolence  ? Art  thou  nothing  daunted  by 
the  nocturnal  watch  polled  to  fecure  flic 
l’nlatann?  nothing  by  the  city  guartkj? 
nothing  by  the  conilernatiun  of  the  people? 
nothing  by  the  union  of  all  the  wife  and 
worthy  citizens  ? notliing  by  the  fenate’s 
afiembling  in  this  place  of  tirength  ? no- 
thing by  the  looks  and  countcnnnccs  nf  all 
here  prefent  ? Seeft  thou  not  that  ail  thy 
defigns  are  brought  to  light  ? that  the 
fenators  are  thoroughly  apprized  of  thy 
confpiracy  ? that  they  are  acquainted  with 
thy  lafl  night's  practices ; with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  night  before  ; with  the  place 
of  meeting,  the  company  ftmimoned  toge- 
ther, and  the  meafures  concerted?  Alas 
for  our  degeneracy ! alas  for  the  depra- 
vity of  the  times  ! tho  fenate  is  apprized 
of  all  this,  the  conful  beholds  it ; yet  the 
traitor  lives.  Lives  ! did  1 fay,  he  even 
conies  into  the  fenate;  bo  lhares  in  the 
public  deliberations ; he  murks  us  out 
with  £ns  eye  for  deftrncf  ion.  While  we, 
bold  in  our  country's  cuufe,  think  we  have 
fuflicfcntl)" 
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1 uffir  Mill  V ditcbargod nur  duly  to  the  (late,  enemy  inc.-cafi-  daily  in  number.  At  the 
it  w'r  cun  but  efcape  lus  rage  mid  deadly  fame  tunc  we  behold  their  general  and 
■ Ur:  i.  Lonitlincc.O  Cutuluio,  ought  the  leader  nidi  in  our  walls;  uay,  iu  liar  fe- 
conml  to  have  ordered  thre  tor  execution;  nate-houfc  itiull,  plotting  daily  Imit  intef- 
and  pointed  upon  thy  own  head  that  ruin  tine  milrbief  agamil  tin  Itale,  Mjoulu  I 
tliou  halt  been  lony  J i toil i tilting  ug.iinli  us  order  )ou,  Catiline,  to  lie  mtianlly  feired 
all.  Could  tlmt  illuUrimus  citizen,  I'tibini*  and  put  to  death,  I have  rcaiun  to  believe, 
Sripio,  fowreign  pontiff,  but  mvetled  with  good  men  would  rather  reproach  me  with 
no  puolic  mugiilrary,  kill  Tiberius  time*  llowuds  Liian  cruelty.  But  at  preienteer- 
chits  tor  railing  ionic  liight  commotions  in  tain  rcahros  redraw  me  from  this  liep, 
the  conunnpwrallii ; and  dull  we  omuls  which  indeed  ought  to  have  been  taken 
liiffur  Catalina  to  live,  who  aims  at  laving  long  ago.  Thou  ibalt  then  lufVer  death, 
walle  the  world  with  die  and  twnrd  l 1 when  not  a m ui  is  to  be  found,  io  wicked, 
omit,  as  too  remote,  the  example  of  Q.  Io  det|teraUf,  fo  lij,e  thyiell.as  not  to  own 
Servihus  Ah, da,  who  with  his  own  hand  it  wu»  done  julily.  As  long  as  there  is 
Hew  Spn rius  Melius,  for  plotting  a rev  is,  one  who  dares  tn  defend  thee,  thon  flialt 
lutton  in  the  iiate.  Such,  fuch  was  the  live;  and  live  fo  as  liiou  now  doll,  fur- 
virtue  of  this  republic  in  former  times,  rounded  by  the  numerous  and  powerful 
tlmt  her  bniveibiia  punifhed  more  fcverrly  maids  w hich  I have  plac  ed  about  thee, 
a f.u  lious  eitiren,  than  the  mod  inveterate  fo  as  not  to  fuller  tliee  to  tiir  u f«x»t 
public  enemy.  We  have  a weighty  and  againil  the  republic ; whilll  the  eyes  and 
vigorous  decree  of  the  fenate  ngaintt  you,  ears  of  many  Hull  watch  thee,  ns  they 
Cataline:  the  commonwealth  wants  out  have  hitherto  done,  when  thou  little 
vitdom,  nor  this  btaifr  authority : but  we,  thuughteft  of  it. 

the  confuls,  I lpc.iV  it  openly,  are  wanting  Bui  wlnit  is  it,  Cutaline,  thou  rand  now 
ui  our  duty.  have  in  view,  if  neither  the  obfeurity  of 

A decree  once  paired  in  the  fenate,  rn-  night  ran  conceal  thy  traitorous,  ajlem- 
j dining  the  conful  l..  Opimius  to  take  care  hlics,  nor  the  walls  of  a private  houfe  pr*~ 
that  the  commouwcidth  rereived  no  detri-  vent  the  voice  of  thy  treafun  from  reach- 
ment.  '{lie  very  fame  day  Cuius  Crac-  ing  rair  car  l If  all  thy  projects  aye  dif- 
rlms  was  killed  lor  fome  (light  fufpicions  covered  and  burli  into  public  view  I Quit 
of  treahin,  though  tlefcendcl  of  a lather,  then  yuordetcliablrparpolc,  and  think  no 
grandfather,  und  anceftors,  all  eminent  for  more  of  luaiiUcres  and  cuuliugnslions. 
their  fervices  to  the  iinte.  Marcus  Tul-  You  are  belcl  on  all  hands  ; your  molt 
wins  too,  a man  of  confnhtr  digmtv,  with  ferret  councils  are  clear  us  noon-day ; as 
hn  children,  underwent  the  fame  late.  By  you  may  ealily  gather,  from  tht  detail  1 
a like  decree  of  the  feiiutr,  the  care  of  the  am  now  to  give  you.  You  may  iviticm- 
eommon  wealth  wag  committed  to  the  cun-  her  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  lad, 
futs  C.  Manus  and  l,.  Valerius.  Was  a I laid  publicly  in  tlie  Icnate,  that  ’oefore 
Angle  day  permitted  to  pals,  before  1..  the  twenty-filth  of  the  dune  mouth,  C. 
bnturntnus,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  C.  Manlius,  the  coulcderate  and  creature  of 
ServilnisthcprU'tor.f.ilislied  by  theirdeuth  your  guilt,  would  appear  inarms.  Was  I 
the juAice  of  their  country  I But  we,  for  deceived,  Cataline,  I fay  uot  as  to  this 
ibelc  twenty  days,  have  fuffered  the  «u-  enormous,  this  do  tellable , this  uuprohahle 
thorny  of  the  fenate  to  hinguiih  in  our  nttrmpt : but,  which  is  liill  more  lurprir- 
hunds.  Tor  we  too  have  a like  decree,  ing,  as  to  the  very  day  on  which  it  hup- 
butitreftsamong  our  records  like  a fword  pened  1 I dud  likewifc,  in  the  Icnate,  that 
in  the  feabbani ; a decree,  O Catahne.  by  you  had  tued  the  twenty-ftxtli  of  the  fame 
which  von  ought  to  have  fuffered  unnie-  mouth  for  tile  nuilaerc  of  our  nobles, 
liiatr  death.  Yet  liill  yon  live  ; nay  more,  which  induced  many  citizens  of  the  tint 
you  livr,  not  to  lay  aJidc,  hut  to  hiirtlen  rank  to  retire  from  Rome,  not  fo  much  on 
ypnvlelt  in  your  audacious  guilt.  1 could  account  of  their  own  preservation,  as  with 
With,  confcript  fathers,  to  lie  mttriful ; I a view  to  bathe  your  detigns.  Can  you 
could  wilh  too  not  to  appear  riimfs  when  deny,  that  on  that  very  fume  day  as  you  was 
mv  country  islhreatened  with  danger;  but  fo  befot  bv  my  vigil  nice,  and  the  guards 
l now  be  cm  to  reproach  myfelf  with  neg-  1 placed  about  yon,  that  you  found  it  itu- 
ligrnee  and  want  of  cmirane.  A camp  is  partible  to  attempt  any  tii.ug  agiunft  the 
funned  in  Italy,  upon  ill*  vriy  borjl-rs  of  llate;  though  you  hud  given  out,  after 
1 trurm,  agoingit  lie  common  wealth.  1 he  the  departure  ol  the  reft,  thutyuu  v-nuhl 
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nevertlielcfs  cwucut  yoiufdf  with  the 
Urn <1  oi  lliufe  who  remained?  Nay,  when 
< ii  lie  lirii  ut  November  you  confident- 
ly  hoped  to  lurprize  Pr.tnefti  by  night, 
•ini  you  not  iiud  that  colony  fremed  by 
!l, y older,  und  tbe  g'.iuijs,  olbceis,  cud 
ganifou  I hud  appointed  ? "lliere  is  no- 
tbmg  you  either  think.  contrive,  or  at- 
tempt, but  what  1 Loll)  hear,  fee,  and 
plainly-  underhand. 

Call  to  uiind  only  in  conjunction  with 
nr,  the  tranluclions  of  lull  night.  Y ou 
mil  toon  perceive,  liiut  l aiu  much  more 
active  in  watching  over  the  piclcrvaliun 
than  you  iu  plotting  the  destruction  of  the 
date.  I [ay  then,  and  Cry  t;  openly,  that 
Ini  night  you  veal  to  the  holdout  M. 
leeca,  in  the  fireetcallcd  the  Gladiators: 
that  you  was  uirt  there  l>v  numbers  of 
y nor  alloc  rates  in  guilt  uud  uiadiicfs.  Dare 
you  deny  this  f U hy  are  you  filcut  ? If 
you  ililoun  the  charge,  1 will  prove  it ; 
for  I fee  louae  in  this  very  ufltnibly,  who 
»rei»  of  your  confederacy.  liinnoitul 
gtdr!  what  country  do  we  inhabit?  what 
eity  do  we  belong  to?  what  government 
do  we  live  under?  Here,  here,  ronfeript 
tethers,  within  thefe  walls,  and  in  this 
•ffembly,  the  moil  awful  and  venerable 
upon  earth,  there  urc  men  who  meditate 
my  ruin  aiid  yours,  the  deftruction  of  this 
eity,  and  coiifti|ti>;ritly  of  the  world  itfell. 
My  fell*,  your  coufiil,  behold  thefe  men, 
and  aik  their  opinions  on  public  affairs ; 
and  tiilreud  of  dooming  them  to  immedi- 
ate execution,  do  not  in  much  as  wound 
them  uith  my  tongue.  You  went  then 
tied  night,  (.'aniline,  lo  the  lioufc  of  Lce- 
f* ; you  cantoned  out  all  Italy  ; you  ap- 
pointed the  place  tu  which  every  one  was 
to  rcpsur : you  tingled  out  thofe  who  were 
to  be  left  at  Koine,  uud  thofe  who  were 
to  accompany  you  in  perfon ; you  marked 
■nil  the  parts  of  the  city  deftiued  to  con- 
flagration ; you  declared  your  purpofe  of 
living  it  fnon,  and  faid  you  only  waited 
• little  to  fee  me  taken  off.  Two  Roman 
Hugh  Lx  undertook  tnc.de  you  of  that  care, 
ood  ufiiiiiuatc  me  the  fume  night  in  bed 
Wore  day-break.  Scarce  was  your  af- 
htably  difmilli.iL,  when  1 was  informed  of 
4 Iks:  I ordered  an  additional  guard  to 
tllrr.d,  to  feeure  my  lioufc  from  atfault; 

1 itfnfed  admittance  lo  thole  V.  hum  you 
fen:  to  complunent  me  in  the  morning ; 
and  declared  to  many  worthy  pcrEuas  bc- 
ferehand  who  they  were,  and  at  what 
tunc  1 expected  them. 


Since  liicn,  Catiline,  luch  is  the  Hate  of 
your  affairs,  tinith  what  you  have  begun; 
ijuit  the  city;  the  gates  ate  open  ; jtobcdv 
op[ivfes  your  teUe.it.  The  troop,  in  Man- 
lius"* camp  lung  to  put  theuilelvc*  under 
your  command.  Carry  with  you  ull  your 
corn,  derates ; if  not  ,.11,  at  lealt  as  tunny 
us  poliible.  Purge  the  city.  It  will  take 
greatly  frum  my  lcuis,  to  he  div ided  fr om 
you  by  a wall.  Y'ou  caunot  pretend  to 
Day  any  longer  with  us : 1 will  not  bea., 
wifi  not  fuller,  will  not  allow  of  it.  Great 
thanks  nre  due  lo  the  iimnOrtal  gods,  and 
chiefly  to  thee,  Jupiur  Stator,  the  ancient 
protector  of  this  city,  tor  having  already 
Iu  often  preferved  u-.  from  tins  dangerous, 
this  destructive,  this  pelhlcnt  fcourge  of 
his  country.  The  fupremc  f.dcty  ot  the 
commouwealth  ought  not  to  be  again  and 
Benin  expufed  to  danger  for  the  take  of  a 
luijjlc  man.  While  1 was  only  conful  elect, 
(.  alaline,  1 coutented  mylelt  with  guard 
•ng  aguiult  your  many  plots,  not  by  a pub- 
lic guard,  but  hy  my  private  vigilance. 
When  at  the  lull  election  of  confute,  you 
had  tefolved  to  nffatliuate  me,  and  your' 
competitors  iu  the  held  of  Mars,  1 de- 
feated your  wicked  purpofe  by  the  aid  of 
my  friends,  without  ditturbing  the  public 
peace.  In  a word,  as  often  as  you  at  tempt- 
ed oiy  life,  I tingly  nppofed  your  fury  ; 
though  I well  favv,  that  my  death  would 
necctliirily  be  attend,  d with  many  fign.il 
Calamities  to  tie  ftalc.  liut  now  you 
openly  flrihe  at  the  very  being  of  the  re- 
public. The  temples  of  the  iiiHuoi  tu!  gods, 
the  manikins  of  Rouse,  the  lives  of  her 
citiuns,  and  all  the  province* of  Italy,  ore 
•loomed  tu  Daughter  and  deraftatuin. 
Since,  tlierelorr,  1 dare  not  purfue  that 
courfe,  which  ts  medi  ugreruhlc  to  ancient 
difciplinr,  and  the  genius  of  the  cominon- 
vvealth,  1 will  follow  another,  lef*  levie 
indeed  as  to  the  criminal,  t ut  more  ufeful 
in  its  coniivpicnees  to  the  public.  For 
Should  1 order  you  tu  be  immediately  put 
to  death,  the  coninionv.  calth  would  lull 
harbour  in  us  bohin  the  other  confpira- 
tors;  hut  by  driving  you  from  the  city,  I 
Dial]  clear  Mumcatoiu  c of  the  whole  bane- 
ful tribe  of  thy  accomplices,  liuw,  Ca- 
talinc  I Do  you  befitate  to  do  at  my  com- 
mand, wbuty  ou  woe  to  lately  about  to  do  of 
vour  owuaccord?  Theconfolordcrs'apub- 
lic  enemy  to  depart  the  city.  Y ou  aflt 
whctlur  this  be  a real  kmilhmcnt  ? I fav 
not  exprrfely  fo : but  was  l to  advife  in  tl.o 
Cafe,  it  if  thr  hrti  courfe  ecu  cun  take. 
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For  what  is  there,  Cataliue,  that  ran  novr  craft  not  to  concert,  and  enterprise,  Ilmr 
give  yon  pleafur*  m this  city  ? wherein,  if  often  ha*  that  dogger  been  w relied  out  of 
«e  except  the  profligate  crew  ol  your  ac-  thy  hands  * How  often,  by  fome accident, 
complice*,  there  is  not  a man  hut  drmds  has  it  dropped  before  the  moment  of  exp- 
and abhor*  ><'U  ? Isthtre  a domefuc  Itnin  cutiou?  yet  you  cannot  rcfolve  to  lay  it 
from  which  your  chnnKier  is exempted?  aiide.  Ilnw,  or  with  what  rile*  you  have 
Have  you  not  rendered  yourftlf  mfamoui  confccratcd  it,  is  hard  to  fay,  that  you 
by  every  vice  that  can  lirand  private  hie  ? think  yourftlf  thus  obliged  to  lodge  it  in 
\Vhat  frrnes  of  luft  have  not  your  eye*  lie-  the  boforn  of  a conftri  ! 
htld?  What  guilt  has  lint  Ifumed  your  W hat  are  we  to  think  of  your  prefent 
hands?  What  pollution  has  not  defiled  fitnaliun  and  conduit  ? f or  I will  now  ad- 
yotrr  whole  body  ? What  youth,  entangled  drefs  you,  not  with  the  detetiation  yonr 
by  thee  m the  allurement?  of  debauchery,  nfiimis  define,  but  with  a enmpnffion  ti» 
hail  thou  not  prompted  bv  arms  to  deeds  which  you  hat  e no  juft  claim.  Von  entne 
of  violence,  or  fedticed  by  inremucs  into  fome  time  ago  into  tlie  frna'.t.  Did  a 
the  fnarrs  of  fcnluality  > And  lately,  when  tingle  perfon  of  this  mimerou*  afftinbly, 
by  procuring  the  death  of  your  tomier  not  excepting  yonr  moll  intimate  relation* 
wife,  you  had  made  room  in  your  houlc  for  and  friends,  deign  to  faint*  yon  ? If  there 
smother,  did  you  not  add  to  the  enormity  be  no  intl.ince  of  this  kind  in  the  memory 
of  thaterime,  hv  a new  und  uiiparallebd  of  man,  do  you  expert  that  I tliould  eni- 
tneafhrc  ot'  giult  ? Uut  I pats  over  this,  latter  with  reprnnrhc*,  a d<r.m  eoiifn  med 
and  chute  to  let  it  remain  in  li'.rnce.  tfi.it  tiy  the  lilrnt  detoAution  of  all  prefesit  ?— 
the  memory  of  fo  inonllroii*  a piece  of  Were  not  the  lu  nches  where  yon  fit  for- 
wickediicft,  or  al  lead  of  its  having  been  taken,  u*  fonu  ,m  you  was  n>  terved  to  ap- 
coumiitted  with  impunity,  may  not  de-  proicli  them?  Did  nnt  all  the  rrniftdor  le- 
teend  to  poflerity.  I pal*  over  too  the  tutor*,  whofe  deftnftiton  you  have  fo  often 
entire  ruin  of  your  fortunes,  which  you  nru  plotted,  ijnit  immediately  the  part  of  the 
fntihle  niuft  heW  you  tlie  very  next  lionfe  where  you  thought  proper  to  place 
month:  and  lhall  proccfd  to  the  mention  yonrftlt?  How  are  you  able  to  hear  nil 
of  Inch  particulars  as  regard  not  the  m-  this  treatment  ? Fur  my  own  part,  were 
fumy  of  your  private  cboraAer,  nor  the  my  (lave*  to  difeover  fuch  a drrad  of  me, 
ditireOes  mid  turpitude  of  your  domeliic  as  yonr  tcllnw-ciuiens  exprefeof  you,  l 
life ; hut  fuch  as  concern  the  very  liein"  fhoulrt  think  it  nrccIlarT  to  abandon'  my 
of  the  republic, and  the  lives  and  la/cty  of  own  hr.ufr:  and  do  you  hetuatr  aboot 
us  all.  Can  the  light  of  life,  or  the  uir  leaving  the  city?  Was  1 even  wrongfully 
you  breathe,  be  grateful  to  you,  Catnline;  fnfpccted,oml  thereby  rendered  obnoxious 
when  youare  ronfnnus  there  is  not  a man  tn  my  countrymen,  1 wnnhl  fooner  with- 
here  prefent  but  knows,  that  on  the  lad  of  draw  mvfrlf  Iroin  public  view,  than  tie  he- 
Jfpcemher,  in  the  cnnfidihip  of  1 rpidiis  held  w ith  looks  full  of  reproach  and  indig- 
imd  Tullus,  yon  appeared  in  the  Conutium  nation.  And  do  you,  whofe  confcicnee 
with  a dagger  ? That  you  h.ul  got  to-  tells  yon  that  you  are  the  object  of  untmi- 
gethrr  a bund  of  nifiuins,  tn  afhilTirialcthe  serial,  u jut),  and  a long  merited  hatred, 
cOnfuU,  and  the  mofi  eonfid'Table  mrn  in  delay  amomnit  to  el’cape  from  the  looks 
Rome?  ami  tout  this  rxicrable  and  fran-  and  pretence  of  a people,  whofe  eve*  and 
fir  deiignwas  defeated,  nut  by  any  awe  or  frnft*  can  no  longer  endure  you  among 
remorfo  in  you,  hut  by  the  prevailing  good  them?  Should  your  parents  dread  and 
fortune  of  the  people  of  Rome.  But  I hate  you,  and  be  obfltnate  to  all  your  en- 
p«‘.s  over  thoft  things,  as  being  already  deavours  to  uppeafr  them,  you  would 
well  kiei'.vn : there  are  others  of  a later  doubtlefs  withdraw  fomewbere  from  tlieir 
date.  How  many  attempts  have  you  tight.  But  now  yonr  country,  the  corn- 
made  upon  my  life,  fince  1 was  nominated  mon  parent  of  us  alt,  hate*  anddreads  von, 
ronful.  andttneg  I entered  upnmlie  actual  and  has  long  regarded  you  as  a paryjeide, 
execution  of  that  office?  How  many  intent  upon  the  delicti  of  deft  roving  her. 
r trails  c>l‘  thine,  fo  well  aimed  that  they  And  will  you  neither  refpeel  her  authority, 
ftetricd  unavoidable,  have  I parried  by  an  fnhinit  to  her  advice,  nor  h ind  in  awe  of 
artful  ovation;  and,  a>  they  term  it,  ngentle  herpowrr?  Tims  does  (he  realon  with  you, 
detieetmani  body?  konnltetnpt, you  eon-  Cutahne : and  thus  doe* the.  m forr.o  iru'a- 
trive,  you  te*  on  toot  nothing  of  wiueh  1 fure,  addrels  yon  liy  her  tilenee  : not  un 
l.u\e  uoi  luirh  information.  Yet  you  enormity  lias  happened  thefe  many  years, 
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Vet  las  lied  thee  for  its  author  : not  u 
crime  has  been  jierjielrated  without  thee: 
the  murder  of  fo  many  of  our  citizens,  the 
oppreflioit  uml  plunder  of  our  allies,  has 
through  thee  alone  cleaped  punilliment, 
ar.tl  been  extrtUed  with  uiurlli  uini'd  vio- 
lence: thou  li  tit  found  means  not  only 
to  trample  upon  law  and  jultlcr,  but  even 
to  fulnert  and  destroy  them.  Though  this 
pud  behaviour  of  thins  was  beyond  all  pa- 
tienre,  yet  tiavrl  borne  with  it  as  I could. 
But  now,  to  be  in  conlmunl  npprehcnlion 
from  the  caloric;  on  every  iJnrin  to  tremble 
at  the  name  of  Catalinc ; to  fee  no  drfigns 
formed  agaiall  me  that  (peak  not  thee  lor 
tj.eir  author,  is  altogether  infupportable. 
Be  gone,  then,  and  rid  me  of  my  prefent 
terror ; tlmt,  if  juft,  1 may  avoid  ruin  ; 
if  groundlcfs,  1 may  at  length  reale  to 
fe-r. 

Should  your  country,  as  I laid,  addrefs 
you  in  tlicfe  terms,  ought  Hid  not  to  tind 
•twdieace,  even  fuppohng  her  unable  to 
Compel  you  to  luch  a ftep  f But  did  you 
not  even  Oder  to  become  a pritaicr  ? Did 
you  not  fay,  that,  to  avoid  fulpicioo,  you 
would  fubluit  to  be  confined  in  the  houfc 
of  M.  la-pidus  ? When  lie  declined  re- 
ceiving you,  you  had  llicalTurunceto  come 
W me,  are l reijurlt  you  might  be  feemed 
at  my  bunfe.  When  1 likewise  told  you, 
that  1 could  never  tluitk  mvfelf  foie  in  the 
fame  houfe,  when  1 judged  it  even  diti- 
gerous  to  If  in  t£o  fame  city  with  you, 
y.iu  applied  to  Q.  Metellus  the  pra-tor. 
Being  repulfed  heie  too,  you  went  to  the 
excellent  M.  Matcelius,  your  companton; 
who,  no  doubt,  you  imagined  would  bevery 
watchful  m « onlioing  you,  very  quirk  in 
difcenimg  your  fecrel  prucHee«,  mid  very 
refolute  in  bringing  you  to  jufticc.  How 
jttt'dy  may  w.  pronounce  him  worthy  of 
iron  and  J jail,  whofc  own  confidence  con- 
deuins  him  to  reftraint ) If  it  be  fu  then, 
CuUliue,  unit  you  cannot  fuhinit  to  the 
lining), t of  dying  here,  do  you  befitatu  to 
itfite  to  tome  other  country,  and  commit 
to  (tight  mid  folitude  a life,  fo  often  and 
fo  jufiiy  foi  felted  to  thy  country  ? But  fay 
you,  put  tCe  ipicftion  to  the  fenute  (for  to 
you  affurt  to  talk),  and  if  it  he  their  plea- 
fare  that  I go  into  banilhment,  1 am  ready 
to  obey.  1 will  pul  no  fitch  quetiion  ; it  is 
contrary  t»  my  temper:  yet  will  I give 
you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fenti- 
tuents  of  the  fenate  with  regard  to  you. 
leave  the  city,  Caialine ; deliver  the  re- 
public from  its  fear*  ; go,  if  yon  wail  only 
for  that  word,  inta  bciulhuirut.  Otlerie 
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now,  Cat  ilinc ; mark  the  filence  and  rom- 
pofure  of  the  aUembly.  Docs  a Uncle 
fenator  icmonlirate,  or  fo  much  os  utter 
to  fpeah  f Is  it  needful  they  Ihould  eon- 
firm  by  their  voice,  what  lhcyfoexpie6.lv 
deviate  by  their  filrnce  ) llul  hail  1 ad- 
drclled  inyfell  in  this  manner  to  that  ex- 
cellent y uuth  H.  Sextius,  or  hi  the  brave 
M.  Marcellos,  the  lenate  would  ere  now 
have  rifen  up  againtt  me,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon  their  conful  111  this  very 
temple  ; and  tuliiy  loo.  Bat  with  tegud 
to  you,  C'aUhne,  their  liicnce  declares 
their  approbation,  their  acquiefeenre 
amounts  to  a decree,  and  by  faying  no- 
thing they  proclaim  their  content.  Nor  is 
this  tine  of  the  fenatora  alone,  whofc 
autbontv  you  uitevt  to  prize,  while  you 
make  no  account  of  their  lives ; but  of  tbefe 
brave  and  worthy  Roman  knights,  mid 
other  illuiirious  citizens,  who  guard  the 
avenues  of  the  fenute ; whole  numbers  you 
might  have  teen,  whole  fentiments  you 
might  have  known,  wliofe  voices  a little 
while  ago  you  might  have  heard ; and 
whofc  Iwordv  and  hands  I have  for  fomo 
tune  with  difficulty  reftruined  from  your 
perfon  : yet  all  tlicfe  still  1 rafilv  engage 
to  attend  you  to  th«  very  gates,  if  you  hut 
runfeut  to  leave  this  city,  which  you  have 
1b  long  devoted  tn  ik-ffructam. 

But  why  do  I talk,  os  if  your  refulntion 
was  to  lie  tluiken,  or  thric  wag  any  room 
to  hope  you  would r 100:111 ! Can  wees-, 
port  you  will  ever  think  of  flight,  or  en- 
trrUio  the  delign  of  going  into  bonifh- 
menl  ? May  the  immortal  gods  infpirr 
you  with  that  refolutioli ! Though  I clear- 
ly perceive,  fboutd  my  threats  frighten 
y ou  into  exile,  what  a (form  of  envy  will 
light  upon  my  own  head  : if  not  at  pir- 
ftnt,  wlulil  the  memory  of  thy  crimes  is 
ficfh,  yet  lutrly  in  future  times.  But  1 
little  regaid  that  thought,  pros  .did  th« 
calamity  foils  on  tnyfelf  alone,  and  is  not 
attended  with  any  danger  to  my  country. 
But  to  feel  the  flings  of  remorfe,  to  dread 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  llate,  ure  tilings  m it  to  be 
expected  from  thee.  Thou,  O Catalinr, 
art  none  of  thofe,  whom  lliaiuc  reclaims 
from  ilillKimaiRible  purfuits,  fc-ir  from 
danger,  or  reafon  from  raitdnefs.  Be  gone 
then,  as  1 have  already  often  fuid  : and  if 
you  would  fwcll  the  meafure  of  pojiulur 
odium  againft  me.  for  being,  a*  you  give 
out,  your  enemy,  depart  dircftly  into  ba- 
ritlhinent.  By  Uiistlep  you  will  bring  upon 
me  an  itifuVporttblc  load  of  cenfilre; 

car 
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nor  (hall  1 he  rdd”  tifuftuip  the  weight  of 
the  public  tnd:  v.iiim,  nouldlt  tbou,  by 
order  of  the  coulut,  i ctire  into  exile,  liut 
if  vnu  mean  to  advance  inv  reputation  and 
glory,  march  oil  with  your  abandoned 
crow  of  ruffians  ; repair  to  Manlius ; route 
every  dufperate  citiicn  to  rebel  ; Icpm ale 
yourlelf  from  tile  worthy ; declare  war 
again!!  your  country  ; triumph  in  your  im- 
pious depredations  ; that  it  may  appear 
von  was  not  forced  by  me  into  u foreign 
trrafon,  but  voluntarily  joined  your  aiio- 
ciate*.  liut  why  lliuuid  1 urgeyou  to  this 
ttep,  when  I know  you  have  already  lent 
forward  a body  of  armed  men.  to  wait  you 
ill  the  t'orain  Autelmiu  > When  1 know 
you  have  coiH-crtcd  and  fixed  a day  with 
Manlius  * VS  hen  1 know  you  have  lent  oil 
the  lilver  eagle,  that  domeftic  Ihrine  of 
your  impieties,  which  I doubt  net  will 
bring  rum  upon  vnu  and  your  accom- 
plices J Can  you  abfrnt  yonrfelf  lunger 
from  an  ithd  to  which  you  laid  rtcotirfem 
every  bloody  attempt  ? And  from  while 
altars  that  impious  right-hand  was  fre- 
quently trausliu  reri  to  the  murder  of  yotrr 
country  tuvn  ? 

Thus  wilt  you  at  length  repair,  whither 
your  frantic  and  unbroikd  mge  lias  I mj 
been  hurrying  vou.  Nor  does  this  Ulur 
of  thy  plots  give  thee  pain  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  tills  thee  with  inevprrffible  de- 
light. Nature  bus  formed  you,  inclina- 
tion trained  you,  and  fate  relerved  von, 
for  tins  defperate  enlerprilc.  S oil  never 
took  delight  either  in  [w  ire  or  war.unlefs 
when  they  were  flagitious  nr  dcftniriive. 
You  have  got  tog'  tlier  a hand  of  ruffians 
stud  profligate],  not  only  utterly  aban- 
doned ol  toifune.  but  even  without  hope. 
With  what  pir-alure  will  you  enjoy  ytmr- 
felf?  how  will  you  exult  t how  will  yott 
triumph  I when  among  fo  great  u number 
of  your  aflociatcs,  you  (hull  neither  hear 
nor  fee  an  hotieli  man  ? To  attain  the  en- 
joyment of  ftieh  a life,  have  you  exeictfed 
ymirlelf  in  nil  thofe  to:5  , w hich  arc  em- 
phatically ti  iled  your- : your  lying  on  the 
ground,  not  only  in  pm'dit  of  lewd  nmoure, 
bnt  ol  bold  and  hardy  enterprifes : ymr 
treacherous  watrlifnlncfs,  not  only  to  lake 
advantage,  of  the  huu  aiuls  dumber,  but  to 
fpoil  the  inm .fe red  ritisen.  lKre  may 
you  evr-rt  all  that  ho  and  patience  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which,  how- 
ever, you  will  thinly  lind  yonrfelf  undone, 
^•i  in  deli  have  I gained  by  excluding  von 
from  the  mntnllhip,  that  yon  ran  ontr'at- 
U:k  yo'ir  country  astmeatlc,  nutoppufs 
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her  as  a confnl ; nod  your  impious  tirv'on 
will  be  deemed  the  ctlorls,  not  if  an  ene- 
my, but  of  a robber. 

And  now,  confeript  fathers,  that  I may 
obviate  and  remove  a complaint,  ul.icb 
my  country  might  with  lome  appearance 
nl  jufltce  urgeagiiidli  me,  attend  diligently 
to  what  I am  about  to  fay,  und  treut’ure 
it  tip  in  your  minds  and  hearts.  for 
Ihould  my  country,  which  is  to  me  much 
dearer  than  life,  fhonld  all  Italy,  Ihuubl 
the  whole  Itite  thus  -vcofl  me.  What  are 
you  about,  Marcus  Tullius?  Will  yon  fuf- 
fer  a man  to  drape  out  of  Rome,  whom 
you  have  d.leovrred  to  be  a public  enemy  ? 
whom  you  lee  ready  to  enter  upon  a war 
ngainfi  the  ftute  I whofc  arrival  the  ron- 
fpirators  wait  with  impatience,  that  they 
may  )>ut  themlirlves  under  his  conduct  i 
the  prime  author  of  the  treafon  ; the  con- 
triver mid  manager  of  the  revolt  ? the  man 
who  rnlifl*  all  t holtt  vet  and  ruined  cituenu 
he  can  find  ? will  you  hitler  him.  1 fav,  to 
efcape  ; and  appear  as  one  rather  ft  nt 
nguinfi  the  city,  than  driven  from  it  ? « ill 
you  not  Older  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  to  be 
drugged  to  execution,  and  to  atone  for  his 
guilt  by  the  mod  rigorous  punifliiuent  I 
• what  retrains  you  on  this  Occ.dion  ? is  it  the 
cuflom  of  onr  ancefiors  ? But  it  is  well 
known  in  this  commonwealth,  that  even 
perfuns  in  a private  liution  have  often  put 
peliilent  citizens  to  death.  L>o  the  laws 
relating  to  the  |ainifliment  >>f  Roman  citi- 
zens bold  vouin  awe?  Certainly  traitoia 
agaiml  their  country  can  have  no  claim  to 
the  pi  iv  ilctcs  of  citizens.  Arc  you  afi  aid  of 
the  reproaches  of  poflerity  ? A noble 
proof  indeed,  of  your  gratitude  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  von,  a new  man,  who 
without  any  recommendation  from  your 
anteflors,  have  been  railed  by  them  through 
all  the  degrees  of  honour,  lofovercigu  dig- 
nity, liimild,  lor  the  fake  of  any  danger  to 
yourfclf,  neglect  the  care  of  the  public 
infety.  I hit  if  renforc  be  that  whereof  you 
are  afraid,  think  which  is  to  be  mod  up- 
prrhertdcil,  tliec  Mlure  incurred  for  having 
lifted  with  limn.’  is  and  cour  or  that 
for  having  .-tried  with  tlnth  and  piifillatii- 
inity  ? When  Italy  (hall  be  laid  drfqla  to 
with  war,  her  cities  plundered,  her  dwell- 
ings on  bre  ; riftiyou  then  hope  to  efcujre 
the  flume-  of  ptthfie  indignation  ? 

To  this  mod  fucrcd  voice  of  my  coun- 
try, rrd  to  all  thofc  who  blutnc  me  after 
tlic  fame  manner,  I lli.  ll  moke  this  flnul 
reply:  Tlut  it  1 had  thought  it  the  omft 
od. italic  to  put  CaUtlipc  to  death.  I 

would 
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would  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  the 
rile  of  one  moment's  Lite.  For  if,  in  former 
days,  uur  grcat'rt  men.  nml  moll  lllultrious 
citizens,  inficad  of  fully  ing,  have  done  lio- 
Dour  to  tbeir  memories,  by  llie  del'll uiltmn 
ot  Saturninus,  the  Gracchi,  Flaccti',  mid 
many  others  ; there  is  no  ground  to  fear, 
that  by  killing  this  parrwide,  any  envy 
would  li*  upon  me  with  policrity.  Vet  if 
the  greateii  was  hire  to  befal  me,  it  was 
always  my  perfnnliofl,  that  envy  aoquiird 
Ly  virtue  was  rfally  glory',  notfnvv.  Rut 
there  are  Ionic  »t  tins  very  order,  who  do 
nut  either  lee  the  dangers  which  hung 
over  us,  or  efle  dilicuilile  wliat  they  fee; 
who.br  the  foftaels  of  their  votes,  i lieillh 
Cjtai.ne's  hopes,  and  arid  lirength  to  the 
eoifpiracy  l*v  not  believing  it;  whole  au- 
thority tnllucnrrs  nuuiy,  not  only  of  the 
wicked,  but  the  weak  ; who,  if  i had 
pumlhed  tins  man  as  lie  deferred,  would 
not  bare  tailed  to  charge  me  with  acting 
rnielly  awl  tyrannically.  Now  1 am  per- 
fuaded,  that  when  lie  IS  once  gone  into 
Manlius’s  camp,  whither  he  actually  de- 
fignstogo,  none  can  be  fu  filly,  us  not  to  fee 
that  there  is  a plot ; none  hi  wicked,  as  not 
to  acknowledge  it : w herein  by  inking  off 
him  alone,  though  this  pert  deuce  would 
ie  Ibinewhat  clucked,  it  could  not  be  ftlp- 
pt elicit : but  vvlien  he  bus  thrown  hinifell' 
lato  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends 
along  with  him,  mid  drawn  together  the 
profligate  and  defperate  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened  piugue  of 
the  republic,  hut  the  very  root  and  ieed  of 
nil  oar  evils,  will  be  extirpated  with  him 
at  once. 

it  1*  now  a long  time,  eonferipi  fathers, 
that  we  have  trod  anridfl  the  dangers  and 
machinations  of  this  confprracy : but  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pals,  thefuU 
asturity  of  all  thole  crimes,  and  of  this 
S ripening  rage  and  mfuhocc,  has  now 
hrvke  out  during  the  period  of  ray  conful- 
ibip.  Should  he  alone  be  removed  from 
Hus  powerful  band  of  traitors,  it  may 
abate,  perhaps,  our  fears  and  anxieties 
hi# lute  1 but  the  ganger  will  full  rc- 
'amt, and  continue  lurkuigm  the  veins  and 
nub  of  the  republic.  For  as  men  op- 
frafed  with  a fevere  fit  of  illnefy,  and  I*- 
bmitig  under  U>e  raging  heat  of  a fever, 
sreoitai  at  firft  fcemingly  relieved  by  a 
euagbt  ot  cold  water,  but  afterwards  find 
the  drfeafe  return  upon  them  with  re- 
doubled fury ; in  Ilk?  roirmer,  Uusdrllemper 
which  has  fuzed  the  cottinionweafib. 
exfec  a little  by  the  pumllriuent  of  this 


traitor,  will  from  his  furviving  affociatet 
foviti  ufiutnc  new  force.  Wf.ereiore,  con- 
fcript  fathers,  let  the  w icked  retire,  let  them 
fepurule  thcmfclves  from  the  liuurft,  let 
them  rendezvous  in  bus  place.  In  tine,  aa 
I have  often  find,  let  a wall  be  between 
them  and  us  : let  them  cc.de  to  lay  h ares 
for  the  r.  nmi I in  his  ow  n houfe,  to  liefei 
the  tribunal  of  the  city  pnelor,  to  invert 
the  icnutc-lioafe  with  armed  mil. an-,  and 
to  prepare  fire-halls  ami  torches  fur  burn- 
ing the  Cl  tv  : in  iliort,  let  every  man’s  fen- 
tminils  with  regard  to  the  public  lie  in- 
ferihed  on  his  loreliead.  This  I engage  for 
and  pronrife.  Confer  ipt  lathers,  that  hv  the 
diligence  o|  the  confuls,  the  weight  o)  your 
authority,  the  courage  ami  firm  nets  of  the 
llninnn  knights,  and  the  unanimity  of  all 
the  bonell,  Catuline  being  driven  from ' 
the  eitv,  you  llisll  behold  all  histnafnns 
dcteCbd,  expofed,  cnifhed,  and  punifhed. 
With  tliefe  omens,  Cam]  me,  of all  profperi- 
ly  to  the  republic,  but  of  drfmiflion  b>  lliy- 
fch,  uud  ail  thole  who  have  joined  them- 
felvrs  with  thee  ill  all  kinds  of  parricute, 
go  thy  vuythen  to  this  impious  ami  abo- 
minable war:  vvbilit  tlwu,  Jupiter,  v.  hole 
religion  wasdhrhlifhed  with  the  foundation 
of  Uiis  city,  whom  we  truly  call  t'tetor,  the 
liay  and  prop  of  this  empire,  will  drive  this 
man  and  his  accomplices  from  thy  altars 
and  temples,  from  the  lioufcs  and  walls 
of  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
os  ail ; and  w ilt  deflroy  with  eternal  pnnilh- 
1 mints,  both  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters 
of  good  luen,  the  enemies  ot  their  country, 
the  plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated 
in  this  dcteftable  league  and  partnertlup  of 
villany. 

lVkitwortKa  Citrro. 

1 6.  Oration  agony?  Catalme. 

TIIB  A n C, l'  M ED  T. 

Catuline,  uftonilhed  by  the  thunder  of 
the  lute  fpceeli,  luid  ltule  to  lay  for 
htinfcll  in  antwer  to  it ; yet  with 
downcart  looks,  and  fuppliuul  voice, 
he  begged  of  the  hrthers,  not  to  be- 
lieve too  haliily  w but  was  laid  againrt 
him  by  an  enemy ; that  his  birth  and 
pali  life  offered  every  tiling  to  him 
that  veils  hopeful ; and  it  was  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  a man  of  patrician 
family,  whole  uncertors,  as  well  as 
himfeit,  had  given  many  pioufs  of 
their  uffiflion  to  the  Roman  people, 
Itiould  want  In  overturn  the  govern- 
ment; while  Cicero,  a li ranger,  and 
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late  inhabitant  of  Rome,  was  fo  xei- 
Ions  to  prefcrve  it.  Bat  as  lie  was 
going  on  to  give  fui.1  language,  i ic  :c- 
nate  interrupted  him  by  a general  out- 
cry,calling  him  traitor  uml  parricide: 
upon  which,  being  furious  and  de- 
fperate,  he  declares!  again  aloud  what 
he  bad  !anl  before  to  Cato,  tint  lince 
he  wa«  circumvented  and  driven  head- 
long by  lusenemies,  he  would  quench 
the  flame  which  was  railed  about  him 
by  the  cuinmon  i uni ; and  to  rulbed 
out  of  the  affembly.  As  loon  as  he 
was  come  to  his  houfe.  and  began  to 
reflect  on  wlint  had  palled,  perceiving 
it  in  vain  to  diftcnible  any  longer,  he 
refolved  to  enter  into  aClion  imme- 
diately, bet, ,re  tlic  troops  of  the  re- 
public were  increufed,  or  any  new  le- 
vies made : fn  that  after  a (bort  con- 
ference with  Leritulu*,Cethegus,nnd 
the  reft,  about  wliat  had  been  con- 
certed in  the  lull  meeting,  having 
given  frelh  orders  and  alliiranees  of 
bis  fpeedy  retnni  at  the  head  of  a 
, ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very 
night  with  a fmall  retinue,  to  make 
tlie  licft  of  his  way  Inwards  Etruria. 
He  no  former  difuppeared,  titan  his 
friends  gave  oat  that  he  was  gone 
into  a voluntary  e.xils  at  Marfeille s, 
which  was  indurtrioufly  fpread 
through  the  city  the  next  morning, 
to  raife  an  odium  upon  Cicero,  for 
driving  an  innocent  mnuinto  b.milh- 
ment,  without  anv  previous  trial  or 
proof  of  his  guilt.  Rut  Cicero  was 
too  well  informed  of  his  motions,  to 
enteitain  any  doubt  ;i!,out  hi*  going 
to  Manlius’s  camp,  and  into  arlual 
rebellion.  He  knew  that  lie  hud  fent 
thither  already  a great  quantity  of 
arms,  am!  ail  the  rnligns  of  military 
command,  with  that  fil vtr  eagle 
which  he  ufed  to  keep  with  great  fu- 
pcnlition  in  his  houfe,  for  its  having 
belonged  to  C.  Marius,  in  his  expe- 
dition agninfl  the  Cimbri.  Rut  left 
the  ftory  flioutd  make  an  ill  impref- 
fion  on  the  city,  he  called  the  people 
together  into  the  forum,  to  give  them 
an  account  of  what  palled  in  the  fc- 
nate  the  day  before,  and  of  Cataline's 
leaving  Rome  upon  it.  And  this 
mukes  the  l’ubirCi  of  the  oration  now 
before  os. 

AT  length,  Romans,  have  we  driven, 
difearded,  and  purfued  with  the  kteacit 


reproaches  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  L. 
Cats  line,  intoxicated  with  fury,  breathing 
mili  liiel,  iinpmullv  plotting  thcdertruflico 
ofbis country, and  threatening  to  lay  wmic 
this  city  with  fire  and  fword.  He  is  gene, 
he  is  fled,  he  has  cfcapcd,  he  hits  broke 
away.  No  longer  lhallthat  manlier, that 
pro-1;  ;y  oi  milchief,  plot  the  ruin  of  this 
cuvv  Ion hervery walls.  kVehavcgoined 
* c|.  , conqueli  ovei  this  chief  and  ring- 
leader  of  d'lmtfhc  broils.  His  threatec- 
ingd  - ,er  is  uo  longer  pointed  at  our 
brealis,  nor  (hall  we  now  any  more  trem- 
lile  in  tlie  field  of  Mars,  the  forum,  tiie 
fenate-houfe,  or  within  ourdoweftic  walls. 
In  driving  him  from  the  city,  we  have 
forred  bis  molt  advantageous  poll.  We 
(hall  now,  without  oppoliuon,  carry  on  a 
juft  war  agllinft  un  open  enemy.  We  hate 
effectually  ruined  the  man,  and  gained  a 
glorious  victory,  by  driving  him  from  lits 
feerct  plots  into  open  rebellion.  But  bow 
do  you  think  be  is  overwhelmed  and  crufh- 
ed  with  regret,  at  carrying  away  his  dag- 
ger unbutlied  in  blood,  at  leaving  the  etty 
before  he  had  effected  mv  death,  at  feeing 
the  weapons  prepared  fur  our  de (traction 
w retted  out  of  his  hands ; in  a word,  that 
Home  is  ftill  (landing,  and  her  eitijens 
fafe.  He  is  now  quite  overthrown,  Ro- 
mans, and  perceives  himfclf  impotent 
and  defpifeil,  often  carting  back  his  eyes 
upon  this  city,  which  be  fees,  with  regret, 
refeued  from  his  deftraetive  jaws ; and 
which  firms  to  me  to  rejoice  for  having 
difgorged  and  rid  herfelf  of  fo  pcltileut  a 
cititen. 

But  if  there  beany  here,  who  blame  me 
for  wliat  I am  Uiatiing  of,  as  you  all  in- 
deed juflly  may,  that  I did  not  rather  feu* 
than  fend  away  fo  capital  an  enemy;  that 
is  not  my  fault,  cilitcns,  but  the  fault  of 
the  times.  Cataline  ought  long  ago  10 
have  fuffered  the  laft  punilhment:  the 
rultom  of  our  aneeftors,  the  difeiphneof 
the  empire, and  the  republic  itfelf required 
it ; but  how  many  would  there  have  been, 
who  would  not  have  believed  what  1 
charged  him  with  t How  many,  wins 
through  weaknefs,  would  never  have  ima- 
gined it  ’ how  many,  who  would  even  have 
defended  him  ’ how  many,  who  ibrotish 
wicked nel>,  would  baveeipouftd  bis  cant'- ' 
Rat  had  I judged  that  bis  .tealh  would 
have  put  a final  period  to  all  your  dan- 
gers, 1 would  long  ago  have  oidered  him 
to  execution,  at  the  haiard  not  only  of 
public  eeufnre,  hut  even  of  my  life.  But 
wl/  a 1 taw,  that  by  fetitocebt’  hun  :•>  the 
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death  he  drfervrd,  mul  hefoie  you  were  therto  been  waiting  for,  to  mate  vou  all 
«H  fiilly  convinced  of  hi*  emit.  I Humid  fenliblc,  that  aconfpirncy  isopenly  formed 
have  drawn  upon  ntvfelf  fucli  an  odium,  again!!  the  liate : tmlcl's  then- be  any  one 
as  would  have  remleied  me  nimble  to  pro-  who  imagine*,  that  fuch  a*  tcfemhle  l’u- 
fccute  his  accomplices  t I hroi'ghl  the  tuline  may  yet  refufe  (o  enter  into  In*  dr- 


rnatter  to  this  point,  that  too  imghi  then 
openly  and  vigoninifly  atlark  Catuline, 
when  he  was  apparently  become  a public 
enettiv.  H'bal  kind  of  an  enemy  I judee 
him  to  he,  and  hoot  formidable  in  his  at* 
tempt,  you  may  Irani  from  hence,  eiti- 
jecs.thiit  I am  only  forry  he  went  off  with 
fo  few  to  attend  him.  I with  ho  had  taken 
his  whole  force*  along  with  him.  He  has 
carried  „ff  Toogiltus  indeed,  the  object  of 
hi*  criminal  paflion  when  a youth;  lie  has 
likewiie  earned  ofl'  l'ublirius  and  Murvu- 
bie,  whrfe  tavern  debts  would  never  have 
Derationed  anv  commotions  lit  the  fhue. 
Ikit  how  important  arc  the  men  he  has 
Wt  behind  him!  how  oppretfed  with  debt, 
how  powerful,  how  illultrions  by  tlieir 
dffrent ! 

When,  therefore,  I think  of  ottr  Gallic 
legions,  and  the  levies  made  by  Metcllus 
» t Picenum  ami  Lombardy,  together  with 
thofe  troops  we  are  daily  railing  ; I hold 
in  utter  contempt  that  army  of  his,  rom- 
pofedof  wretched  old  men,  of  debauchees 
-'mm  the  country,  of  roftic  vagabonds,  of 
Inch  u have  fled  from  their  hail  to  take 
ftclter  in  his  camp  : ntrn  ready  to  run 
away  not  only  at  the  fight  of  an  army, 
Utt  of  the  (traitor's  edict,  I could  wilh  ho 
had  likewife  carried  with  him  thofe  whom 
I tee  fluttering  in  the  forum,  fiumtering 
»h''iit  the  courts  of  juliice,  and  even  Inking 
their  place*  in  thefenate ; turn  fleck  with 
ferlnmes,  and  Ihining  in  purple.  If  thefe 
Mi  remain  here,  mark  what  I fay,  the 
ilefcrtcrj  from  the  army  are  more  to  be 
’headed  than  the  army  itfelf;  ami  the 
anre  fo,  beraufe  they  know  me  to  be  in- 
I’nned  of  all  their  deligns.  yet  ate  not  in 
the  lead  moved  by  it.  I behold  the  per* 
hs  to  whom  Apulia  is  allotted,  to  v.hom 
htrsria,  to  whom  the  territory  of  I’ire- 
»ttm,  to  wh»m  Cifiilpine  Gaul.  I If*  the 
nBU>  who  demanded  the  talk  of  felting 
hwtotbe  city,  and  filling  it  with  flaogh- 
tn-  'nicy  know  that  l am  ac<|uninted 
».di  dl  thle  ferret*  of  their  latt  nocturnal 
I Uid  them  open  yellerday  lit 
do  fenate  : Cntaline  hmifrlf  was  <1  f- 
, Km  tened,  anil  (led;  what  then  Can  thefe 
otbro  mean?  They  nre  much  iniftaken  if 
the;,'  iauginc  l rhall  al wavs  ufr  the  fame 
wntv, 

1 ti  ne  at  laft  gained  wliat  I Iravt  hi- 


ligns.  There  is  now  therefore  no  more 
room  for  clemency,  the  cafe  itftlf  re* 
quires  Icventy.  Vet  I will  tlill  grant  them 
one  tiling ; let  them  quit  the  city,  let  them 
follow  Cataline,  nor  fuller  tlieir  mils  ruble 
leader  to  langutlh  in  thuir  ablertce.  Nay, 
I will  even  tell  them  the  way ; it  is  the 
Aurelius  road  : if  they  make  hafte,  they 
may  overtake  him  before  night.  O happv 
Rate,  were  it  bat  once  drained  of  this 
link  of  wickr.dnrfs  ! To  me  the  abfence 
of  Catuline  alone  feems  to  have  reftored 
frclh  beauty  and  vigour  to  the  common* 
wealth.  What  viliany,  what  milcbicf 
can  he  deviled  or  imagined,  that  has  not 
entered  into  his  thoughts  ? What  pri- 
foner  is  to  lie  found  in  ail  Italv,  wbatgla* 
diator.  what  robber,  what  affatfin,  what 
parricide,  what  forger  of  wills,  what 
Iharper,  what  debauchee, what  fqiiuniicrer, 
what  adulterer,  what  huriot,  what  cor* 
rupterof  youth,  what  corrupted  wretch, 
what  atjaml,  itrd  criminal,  who  will  net 
own  an  intimate  familiarity  with  Cata* 
line  ? What  murder  has  been  perpetrated 
of  late  years  without  him  ? Uiuit  net  ct 
lenrinrf*  ijicaks  not  bun  for  it*  author  l 
Was  evei  man  polkfTcd  of  tuch  talents  hr 
corrupting  youth ! To  fome  lie  p rail. ’ll  ted 
himlelf  unnaturally;  for  tuners  he  m- 
dulgetl  a criminal  paflinn.  .Many  were  al- 
lured by  the  prol'pcCi  of  unbounded  en- 
joyment, man?  by  the  promife  of  their  pa- 
rent's death  ; to  which  he  not  only  incited 
them,  but  even  contributed  bis  affifrar.ee. 
" hat  a prodigious  number  of  profligate 
wretches  has  he  iuli  now  drawn  together, 
not  only  from  the  city,  but  alfo  from  the 
country  ? There  is  not  a pc rfon  onpreded 
with  debt,  1 will  not  fay  m Rome,  but  in 
the  remnteft  comer  of  all  Italy,  w hom  he 
has  not  engaged  in  tins  unparalleled  con* 
ledfrucy  at  emit. 

jtnl  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
variety  of  bis  talents,  in  all  the  diderent 
kinds  of  vice ; there  19  not  a gladiator  in 
any  of  our  public  fchoois,  remarkable  for 
being  audacious  in  mifvbief.  who  docs  not 
own. in  intimacy  witbCntaline;notapIayer 
of  diftinguilhed  impudence  und  guilt,  but 
openly  boaf's  ot  having  been  his  cirmpa*  • 
moo.  Vet  this  man,  trained  up  in  the  con* 
tiniml  exrrcife  oi  lew  dntfs  and  viliany, 
wh;i#  he  was  w aiting  w nut  and  debuu- 
T t cbeff 
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chrrv  the  means  of  virtue,  and  fupphcs  of 
indufiry,  was  extolled  by  thefe  his  aifoci- 
atrs  for  his  fortitude  and  patience  in  tup- 
porting  cold,  lumper,  third,  and  watch- 
m.s.  Would  Ids  rouquunons  but  follow 
him,  would  this  profligate  crew  of  deflo- 
rate men  but  leave  the  city  ; how  happy 
would  it  he  for  11s,  how  fortunate  for  the 
commonwealth,  how  glorious  for  my  con- 
fullbipf  It  is  not  a moderate  degree  of 
depravity,  a natural  or  fupportaliic  mea- 
fure  of  guilt  that  now  prevails.  Nothing 
lcfs  than  murders,  rapines,  and  conflagra- 
tions employ  their  thoughts.  They  have 
f<|uandercd  away  tlwir  patrimonies,  they 
have  watted  their  fortunes  in  debauchery; 
they  have  long  been  without  money,  aud 
now  tlwir  credit  begins  to  fail  them ; yet 
fiill  they  retain  the  fame  delircs,  though 
deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Did 
tlicy,  amidlt  their  revels  and  gaming,  af- 
fect no  other  plcafures  than  thofe  of  lewd- 
nefs  and  feaflmg,  however  defperate  their 
rate  muft  appear,  it  might  Hill  notwiih- 
ftiindiug  be  home  with.  Hut  it  u alto- 
gether infuSerablr,  that  the  cowardly 
fhould  pretend  lo  plot  againlt  the  btave, 
thefooldli  agamlltbe  prudent, the  drunken 
againft  the  fiber,  the  dronfy  againfl  the 
vigilant ; who  lolling  at  fealls,  embracing 
miltrefles,  ftaggeritig  with  wine,  fiufted 
with  victuals,  rtowned  with  garlands, 
daubed  with  perfumes,  wafird  with  intem- 
perance, belch  in  their  converfatinns  of 
inalfacring  the  faonell,  and  tiring  the  city. 
Over  facb,  I trull,  fume  drcudlul  lability 
now  hang* ; and  ttiat  the  vengeance  to 
long  due  to  their  villanv,  bafeuefs,  guilt, 
anderimes,  is  cither  jolt  breaking,  or  juli 
ready  to  break  upon  their  hrods.  If  iny 
confulfhip.  liner  1:  cannot  cure,  thould  rut 
oil' all  thefe,  it  would  add  nofmall  penod 
to  the  duration  ol  the  republic,  for  there 
is  no  nation,  which  we  have  reufon  to 
tear;  no  kiuit.who  ran  make  war  upon  the 
Roman  people.  All  diitiirbunco  abroad, 
both  by  land  and  fra,  ure  quelled  by  the 
virtue  of  one  man.  Ilul  a doinrllic  war 
full  remains  : the  treafon,  the  danger,  the 
euetny  is  within.  Wr  are  to  combat  with 
luxury,  with  iiiudneK  with  villmiy.  In 
this  war  I prolets  nivfelf  your  leader,  and 
take  upon  myfelf  all  the  animality  uf 
the  defperate.  Wliutever  can  pufliblv  be 
healed,  f will  bed  ; but  wlutt  ought  to 
be  cot  off,  I will  never  fuller  to  i'prenu 
to  the  ruin  of  die  city.  let  them 
thereifute  depart,  or  bs  at  rcll ; but  if 
they  are  refulved  both  to  rcuuun  in  the 


city,  and  continue  their  wonted  praflices, 
let  them  look  for  the  pumlhmenl  they  de- 
fer vc. 

lint  fomr  there  are,  Romans,  who  af- 
fert,  that  I have  driven  Cataliue  into  ba- 
nillunent.  And  indeed,  could  word*  com- 
pafs  it,  1 would  not  fcrupln  to  drive  them 
into  exile  too.  Catidine,  to  he  fure,  was 
fo  very  ti  morons  and  model!,  that  he  could 
not  llund  die  words  of  the  conful ; but 
being  ordered  into  banilhment,  imme- 
diately ocquie feed  and  obeyed.  Yefferduy, 
when  I ran  fo  great  a hazard  of  being 
murdered  m my  own  houfe,  I offemblcd 
the  fenutc  in  the  temple  nf  Jupiter  .Stator, 
and  laid  the  whole  affair  beiorr  the  con- 
fcnpl  fathers.  When  Catuline  come  thi- 
ther, did  fo  much  us  one  fenator  accoft  or 
falute  him  ? In  fine,  did  they  regard  him 
only  as  a defperate  citizen,  and  not  rudier 
as  an  outrageous  enemy  ? Nay,  the  con- 
fulur  fctiulors  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfa 
w here  he  fat,  and  left  die  whole  bench 
clear  to  him.  I lere  I,  that  violent  conful, 
who  by  a (ingle  word  drive  cidzens  into 
banilhment,  dem.  • ided  ofC  utuline,  whether 
he  had  not  been  at  the  nocturnal  meeting 
in  the  houfe  of  M.  lccca.  And  when  he, 
the  moll  audacious  nf  men,  (truck  dumb 
by  felf-couvidion,  returned  no  anfwcr,  I 
laid  open  the  whole  to  the  lenate;  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  tranfaclions  of 
that  nigiil ; wlirre  hr  had  been,  what  was 
referred  fur  the  next,  and  how  he  had 
fettled  the  whole  plan  of  the  war.  As  he 
appeared  difconcerted  and  fpecchlets,  I 
nlked  what  b.ndcred  his  going  upon  an 
expedition,  which  he  had  folong  prepared 
tin  ; when  f knew  doit  he  had  abeadv  leal 
beiore  Inin  anus,  axes,  rods,  trumpets, 
military  ruligns,  and  that  fdver  eagle,  to 
which  he  hud  laitrd  an  impious  altar  in 
his  own  houle.  Can  I be  Cud  to  bave 
driven  into  banilhmeiil  u man  wbo  bait 
already  commenced  holtihtics  again!!  bis 
country  f Or  i>  it  credible  that  Manlius, 
an  obleurc  centurion,  whu  lias  pitched  his 
camp  RjMin  the  plains  of  refulai,  would  de- 
clare war  again  I!  the  Roman  people  in  bis 
own  name  : that  the  forces  under  him  do 
not  now  exped  Cat, dine  for  their  grncral : 
or  that  hu,  fubmilting  .to  a voluntary  ba- 
ni(hnient,hus,aafumc  pretend,  repaired  to 
Marfedles,  and  not  to  the  before-men- 
tioned rump  ? 

O wretched  condition!  not  only  of  go-  ' 
veruing,  but  c\-eti  uf  preferung  the  flute, 
l or  llionld  Catahne,  difcour.tgcd  awl  dif- 
concerted by  my  councils,  vigilance,  and 
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ftrenuou*  care  of  the  republic,  be  feized 
with  a loiidcn  dread,  change  his  refuta- 
tion, dcfcrl  hu  party,  quit  his  hoftiie  dr- 
figns,  andaiier  ins  courfeof  war  and  guilt, 
into  that  of  Bight  and  banilhmrat ; li  will 
But  then  be  laid,  that  1 have  weeded  out 
of  lus  hands  the  weapons  of  infolenre, 
that  1 have  alltmillied  and  confounded  him 
by  my  diligence,  and  that  1 have  driven 
hun  from  all  his  hopes  and  fcliemes  : but 
he  will  be  conlidered  ns  a man  innocent 
and  uueondrinned,  who  lias  been  forced 
into  banilhment  by  the  threats  and  vio- 
lence of  the  conful.  Nay  theie  are,  who 
ia  this  event,  would  think  him  not  wicked 
Uittmlirppv ; and  me  not  a vigilant  con- 
fid,  but  a cruel  tvmnt.  But  I little  re- 
gard this  llorm  of  bitter  and  onderferved 
ceafure,  provided  1 can  fereen  you  from 
the  danger  of  this  dreadful  and  impious 
war.  Let  him  only  go  into  banilhment, 
sad  1 am  content  it  be  afenbed  to  my 
threats.  But  believe  rac,  he  lias  no  defign 
to  go.  My  defire  of  avoiding  public  envy, 
Roman*,  llia.ll  never  induce  me  to  wilh 
you  may  hear  of  CaUliiie's  being  nt  the 
head  of  an  army,  und  travertin!;,  in  a hnf- 
tile  manner,  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
But  aduredly  you  will  hear  it  in  three 
days ; and  1 have  much  greater  read  in  to 
her  being  cenfured  lor  letting  him  efcape, 
than  that  I forced  him  to  quit  the  city. 
Bat  if  men  are  fo  porverfe  as  to  complain 
of  bisbemgdiivcn  away,  what  would  they 
have  hud  if  he  had  been  put  to  death  * 
let  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  tulk  of 
ius  gomg  to  Marfeilles,  but  would  lie  forry 
1«  it  if  tt  wan  true ; and  with  all  the  con- 
fetti they  exprefs  for  him,  they  had  much 
fsthrr  hear  of  his  being  in  Manlius's 
**wp.  As  for  himfelf,  had  he  never  be- 
ta* thought  of  the  project  he  is  now  en- 
rtttf  in,  yet  fuch  is  Ins  particular  turn  of 
fluid,  tliat  he  wuuld  rather  full  ns  a rub- 
ier, thin  hve  as  an  exile.  But  now,  as 
“thing  has  barqienrd  contrary  to  his  ex- 
t*t»ti<in  and  delire,  except  that  I was 
•dtaiive  when  he  quilted  Rome  ; let  us 
'ether  wilh  be  may  go  into  banilhment, 
l’**o  am, plain  of  it. 

Bts  why  do  1 (peak  fo  much  nbout  one 
enemy  | An  enemy  too,  who  has  openly 
P 'vlaiBveri  himfelf  fuch  ; and  whom  I no 
"fleer  dread,  finer,  as  I always  wilhed, 
l«f*  B now  a wall  between  us.  Shall  I 
by  nothing  of  thofe  who  diftemhle  their 
tieifoa,  who  continue  at  Rome,  and  ititts- 

in  enr  slTetnblies  1 With  regard  to 
indeed,  1 ana  lefs  intent  upon  vetir 


geance,  than  to  reclaim  them,  if  potliU*-, 
from  their  errors,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  republic.  Nor  do  I perceive  any  dif- 
ficulty m the  undertaking,  if  they  will  hut 
Ultra  to  mv  advice.  For,  firft,  I will  Ihew 
you,  citizens,  of  what  different  forts  of 
men  their  forces  confift,  and  then  apply  to 
each,  as  far  as  l am  able,  the  mofi  power- 
ful remedies  of  perfunfion  and  eloquence 
'Hie  firft  fort  confifts  of  thofe,  who  having 
great  debts,  but  ftill  greater  polTcffions, 
are  In  pallionately  fond  of  the  hitter,  that 
they  cunnot bear  the  thought  of  infringing 
them.  This,  in  appeal  ance,  is  the  mult 
honourable  rlafs,  for  they  arc  rich ; but 
their  intention  and  aim  is  the  moft  inla- 
mous  of  all.  Art  thou  difiinguilhed  liy 
the  poffeltion  of  an  cftale,  houfes,  money, 
(loves,  and  all  the  cnnveniencies  and  fu- 
pertluitics  of  life ; and  doft  thou  fcruplo 
to  take  from  thy  poffeflions,  in  order  to 
add  to  thy  credit  ? For  vvliat  is  it  thou 
e\ peclel! ? Is  it  war?  and  doft  thou  hope 
thy  poflrffions  will  remain  unviolated, 
amidft  an  imiverlal  invafion  of  property  ? 
Is  it  new  regulations  about  debts  thou 
haft  in  view  ? Tis  an  error  tn  exped 
this  from  Calalinc.  New  regulations 
Dsa.ll  indeed  be  proffered  by  my  means, 
but  attended  with  public  auttions,  which 
is  the  only  method  to  preferve  thofe  who 
have  efietes  from  ruin.  And  hud  they 
contented  to  this  expedient  fooner,  nor 
foolifhly  runout  their  eliateu  in  mortgager, 
Ihcv  would  have  been  at  this  day  both 
richer  men,  :ind  Iietter  citizens.  But  I 
have  no  great  dread  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
as  believing  they  maybe  eafily  difmgaged 
from  the  cimfpiracy  ; or,  Ihould  thev  per- 
fift,  they  feem  more  likely  to  have  recourfe 
to  imprecations  than  arms. 

The  next  rials  confitis  of  thofe,  who 
though  oppreffed  with  debt  yet  hope  for 
power,  and  afpite  at  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs ; imagining  they 
(hall  obtain  thofe  honours  hy  throwing  the 
date  nto  conlufion.  which  they  defpuir  of 
during  its  tranquillity.  To  thefe  1 thrill 
give  the  fame  ndvicc  as  to  the  reft,  which 
Is,  to  quit  nit  hope  of  fucceeding  in  their 
Attempt*.  For.  firft,  1 mvlelf  am  watch- 
ful, nriive,  and  attentive  to  the  mtereft  of 
the  republic  : then  there  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  honed  party,  great  courage,  great 
unanimity,  a vail  multitude  of  titi sens, 
and  very  numerous  forces : in  fine,  tha 
immortal  gods  tbemfelves  will  not  fail  to 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  this  unco*i|”-crc<l 
people,  this  illultriou*  empire,  this  fair 
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citv,  air  iiiift  tbedarine  attempt*  of  guilty 
violence.  .\ n J even  lii(ipoilug  them  u> 
arc  njililh  what  lltey  with  In  much  Ir.ui- 
tic  r.(,'<r  delire,  bo  tin  y to  Hiring  up 
contain,  dictator?, or  kings,  trow  ilie  allies 
ot  a city,  amt  blood  of  tier  citiicns,  which 
,«!’.h  In  much  treat- licj-y  and  I'acrilege  tlify 
have  cord, >. red  to  fplil I They  are  igno- 
rant  of  toe  tendency  of  tlieir  own  dclires, 
and  Out,  hi  cafe  of  fueeefs,  they  mull 
themfrlves  lall-a  prey  to  tome  fugitive  or 
gladiator.  The  third  clafs  eonfais  of  men 
of  advanced  age,  hut  hjnlened  in  ull  the 
exrrcitcs  of  wur.  Iff  th.s  fort  is  Man- 
lius, whom  Cutuline  now  farced*.  T hefe 
conic  moftly  from  the  colonies  planted  by 
S\ lia  at  Eefuke ; which,  I um  ready  to 
uilow,  conlifl  of  the  beii  citizens,  ami  the 
liavefl  lin  n : but  coming  mauytif  them 
to  the  finl.bu  ami  unexpected  potii  ilion  of 
gic,it  wrrllh,  thev  run  into  all  the  txccllc* 
ol  luxury  and  prolulion.  Their,  by  build- 
ing fine  hollies,  by  affluent  lit  ill”,  Iplenduf 
equipages,  n unit  unis  utUiul.iiit*.  and 
fumptuoUS  e ntertaiuM  nts,  have  plunged 
theinklvc#  fo  deeplv  in  debt,  that,  ui  order 
to  retrieve  their  iilhiirs,  they  mud  recnl 
fjvlla  fiom  his  tomb.  I lav  nothing  of 
(i  off  needy  indigent  rufii”s,  whom  they 
have  gained  over  to  tlu:r  party,  by  the 
hopes  of  fee, ug  the  feheme  of  rapine  re- 
newed : fui  1 conlider  holh  in  the  lame 
light  of  robbers,  mid  plumkren.  hut  I 
wnilr  them  to  drop  thejr  frantic  ambition, 
and  ilnnk  no  more  ol  dici&tnrlliips  and 
prnfenptions.  for  61  deep  ait  imprellion 
have  the  calamities  of  thofr  times  made 
upon  the  li ale,  that  not  only  men,  hut  the 
uiy  brail*  mould  not  bear  a repetition  of 
Inch  Out i ages. 

The  fourth  is  a roixt,  motley,  mutinous 
tr.tic,  who  have  been  long  Mimed  beyond 
hopes  of  recovery ; ami,  partly  through 
indult  ner, partly  through  ill  management, 
partly  too  through  extravagance,  dioop 
beneath  a load  of  ancient  debt:  who, 
perh  cuted  with  arrefls,  judgments,  and 
conlifcAbons,  ate  faid  to  refort  in  great 
numbers,  both  from  city  and  country,  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  Thefe  I conlider,  not 
uj  brave  bobbers,  but  difpiritcd  bankrupts. 
If  they  cannot  fuppoit  then  del  ver,  let  them 
even  fall : yet  fo,  that  neither  the  city  nor 
neighbourhood  mav  receive  uny  liiock. 
Fori  am  unable  to  perceive  why,  if  liny 
cannutlive  with  honour,  tiny  ihouldchufe 
to  d.c  with  infamy : or  why  they  mould 
fancy  it  left  painful  to  die  in  company 
•Wth  s’.Leis,  lias  to  pi i. lb  by  theuileUes. 


The  lifth  fort  i*  a colled  urn  of  parricides, 
au  . lion,  and  rutiium  of  nil  kinds  , whom 
I uik  not  to  abandon  Catidus,  as  know- 
ing them  to  be  ml'eparable.  Let  tbeie 
even  perrth  in  tlieir  robberies,  finer  their 
number  is  fu  great,  that  nu  pnfun  could 
be  found  large  enough  to  contain  them. 
The  Lit  eld*,  not  only  in  this  enumera- 
tion, hut  likewife  in  character  and  morals, 
aie  Candine’s  peculiar  nllociate-,  his 
ehoice  companioift,  him!  bolwii  li  lend*  : 
fuch  as  you  Ice  with  curled  locks,  neat 
array,  beardlels,  or  with  lieards  nicely 
trimmed  ; in  lull  drrfs,  in  I lowing  tubes, 
and  wearing  mantles  iiiliesd  of  gowns; 
whole  whole  labour  of  life,  und  indullry  of 
watching,  are  exhaufled  upon  midnight 
entertainments.  Under  tin*  clots  we  may 
rank  all  gasneliers,  whoremufters,  und  the 
lewd  am!  lultful  of  every  denoimnation. 

1 hide  Hill.,  delicate  youths,  praetded  in  all 
the  arts  of  railing  and  allay  ing  the  amo- 
rous lire,  not  only  know  to  ling  and  dance, 
hut  on  occulion  con  ami  tlie  murdering 
dagger,  and  ndjuimlier  tlie  puifonoua 
draught.  Lnlcf*  thefe  depart,  uldrfs  thefe 
peridi,  know,  that  was  oven  Cataline  him- 
irlf  to  fall,  we  lliall  lull  have  a uurfery  of 
Cutalines  in  the  date.  But  what  can 
this  mderable  race  have  in  view  t Do 
they  ptopole  to  curry  tbetr  wenches  along 
villi  them  to  the  ramp?  Indeed,  how  can 
they  he  without  them  thefe  cold  winter 
nights  f But  have  they  confidertd  of  the 
Appeuninc  frofts  and  fnows  ! or  do  they 
imagine  they  will  be  the  abler  to  endure 
the  rigours'  of  winter,  for  having  learned 
to  dance  naked  at  levels  ! O formidable 
and  tremendous  war  I where  Catahne's 
prxtonan  guard  confifls  of  fuch  a driTo- 
lule,  effemmale  crew, 

Agaiuli  lliele  gallant  troopaof  your  ad- 
verfary,  prepare,  O Itomanr,  yourgarn- 
fons  and  armies : and.lirli,  to  that  battered 
ami  maimed  gladiator,  wppofr  your  con- 
fuls  und  generals:  next,  aguinli  that  nut- 
cali  milnahlc  crew,  lead  forth  the  bower 
and  tlrenglii  of  all  Ibiiy.  'Hie  walls  of 
our  colonics  and  free  towns  will  caiily  re- 
fill tlie  efforts  of  Catiline's  ruilic  troops. 
But  I ought  not  to  run  the  pmallel  farther, 
or  compare  your  other  iclourccs,  prepa- 
rations, and  defences,  to  the  indigence 
and  nokedneil 'of  that  robber.  But  ifumit- 
ting  all  lh' iff  advantages  of  which  we  are 
provided,  and  he  ilefnlute,  os  the  foliate, 
the  Roman  knglils,  tlie  people,  the  city, 
the  treafury,  the  public  revenue*,  ail 
Italy,  all  the  province?,  foreign  Holts:  1 

fnv. 
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by,  if  nmirtmn  all  their,  we  only  com- 
pare the. contending  parties  between  tln-m- 
lelvc*.  it  will  loon  appear  how  very  low- 
lier enemies  ale  reduced.  On  the  one  liile 
modelty  contends,  on  the  other  petulance: 
here  chattily,  there  pollution:  here  inte- 
grity, tlurrc  treachery  : here  pictv,  there 
pr-riaiKiM  Is : here  refulution,  there  rap- : 
here  honour,  these  bafenefs  : here  moderu- 
tnin,  there  unbridled  lirrntiruiiin  is  : m 
ftort,  equity,  tempera  Arc,  liirtitudr,  pru- 
dence, ftropgle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  coir- 
.ai dice,  ratbncls;  every  virtue  with  every 
vice.  I .alt  I v.  the  rontetl  lie?  between 
wealth  and  indigence,  lound  and  depruvrd 
mdan.tlrength  of  underftundmg  and  frenzy ; 
in  line,  between  vrcll-grounded  hope  and  the 
laotl  abfolote  defpair.  In  luch  n conflict 
and  druggie  os  this,  was  even  huiiuui  aid 
t»  full,  will  not  the  inunurtal  gmls  enable 
fitch  illudrious  virtue  to  triumph  over  Inch 
complicated  vice } 

Such,  Homan*,  being  onr  pro  font  fituu- 
tien,  do  you,  aa  1 have  before  adviled, 
watch  and  keep  guard  in  your  private 
houies;  lor  as  to  what  concerns  tbu  public 
tranquillity,  aud  the  ie  fence  of  tlie  rity, 

1 have  taken  core  to  lecure  that,  without 
tumult  or  alarm.  The  colonies  and  mu- 
nicipal towns,  having  received  notice  from 
me  of  Culahne’s  nocturnal  retreat,  will  he 
upon  their  guard  againlt  him.  The  band 
of  gladiators,  whom  (‘utalinc  always  de- 
pended upon,  as  his  belt  and  I'ureti  Support, 
tbiwgh  in  truth  they  are  better  allected 
than  tome  part  of  the  patricians,  are  ne- 
tertbeWs  taken  core  of  in  fucli  a manner, 
as  to  be  in  the  power  of  tire  republic.  Q. 
MetrUus  the  praetor,  whom,  forefeeing  Ca- 
tiline's (light,  1 lent  ioto  Caul  and  the 
fe'inrtof  Pic enum,  will  either  wholly  endh 
the  traitor,  or  baffle  all  his  motions  and 
attempts.  And  to  fettle,  ripen,  and  bting 
*1  other  mutters  to  a conclidion,  I am 
jot)  going  to  lay  them  before  the  fenate, 
*lu»h  you  fee  now  aflemblmg.  As  fur 
tlmfc  therefore  who  continue  in  the  city, 
*od  were  left  behind  by  Cataline,  for  the 
"kfinidkn  of  it  and  us  all ; though  they 
v'  enemies,  yet  as  by  birth  they  are  like* 
*k  fcUow-citisens,  I again  and  again 
odmoaith  them,  that  my  lenity,  which  to  ■ 
loan  may  have  rather  appeared  renmlnrfs, 
ia>  Urea  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
A draiunltrating  the  certainty  of  the  plu  t . 
As  toe  the  rat l,  I ihn.ll  never  forget  that 
fen  is  my  country,  that  1 am  its  ronful, 
ad  that  1 think  tl  ray  duty  either  to  live 
with  my  country  men,  or  die  lor  them. 


There  is  no  guard  upon  the  gates,  non1' 
to  wutch  the  nuth  , if  uni  one  has  a m:ijd 
to  withdraw  hiuifrlf,  he  nmy  go  wherever 
lie  pintles.  But  w hoever  makes  the  kail 
for  within  the  citv,  to  os  to  be  caught  not 
only  m auy  overt  aci,  but  even  m .u  v 
plot  or  ultempt  ocuir.lt  the  republic,  lie 
lhail  know  Unit  there  are  in  it  vigilant 
conluls,  excellent  imigiltrates,  and  a rrto- 
!u*e  fi  n.tte ; that  there  ate  arms,  anj  a 
pi  iluu,  which  ourara-cllor*  provided, as  the 
avenger  ol  mumfeii  and  atrocious  rrin.es. 
And  nil  tills  lliall  he tranfaclrd  in  fucli 
a maimer,  citizens,  that  the  gn .ateli  d:f- 
ordeis  lliail  be  i|ue!)ed  without  the  lend 
hurry;  tin-  created  djtigrs  without  any 
tumult ; a dunuliie  and  mtcuine  war.  the 
moil  run: I and  defprrate  of  my  in  our  me- 
mory, by  me,  your  only  leader  and  gene- 
ral. in  my  gown  ; which  I will  mortage  to, 
that,  as  tur  as  it  is  pollible,  not  one  even 
of  the  guilty,  Until  fuller  pundliment  in 
the  city  : hut  if  their  audacioutiirfs  and 
my  country’s  dancer  Ihould  aereiTarilv 
drive  me  from  this  mild  refutation,  yet  I 
will  erica,  what  mfo  cruel  and  treacherous 
a war  could  hardly  he  hoped  for,  th.it  not 
one  honed  man  lhall  lull,  but  all  of  you  be 
fate  by  the  punishment  of  a few.  This  I 
prouufe,  citizens,  not  from  any  confidence 
in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  any  human 
counle!-,  hut  from  the  many  evident  de- 
clarations of  the  gods,  by  whole  impulse 
I am  led  into  this  perfuaiion;  who  adit!  us, 
not  as  they  ufedtodu,  atudllluucr,  ng&inJt 
foreign  and  mimic  em*aues,  but  by  then 
pretent  help  and  protection  defend  their 
temples  and  our  houies.  It  is  your  pint 
therefore,  cili/eps,  to  worthtp,  implore, 
und  pray  to  them,  that  finer  all  our  ene- 
mies are  now  liiLdued,  both  by  land  and 
ft  a,  they  would  continue  to  piefeivr  tln« 
city,  which  was  deligned  hv  them  for  the 
mult  beautiful,  the  moll  flourilhtng,  and 
molt  powerful  on  r.atk,  from  the  d»tr-(u- 
ble  trtaluis  of  its  ov.  11  defpernte  citizens. 

H iutubrtii’i  C ueru. 

$ 7.  Oration  aga'mft  Cota /me. 

Till  AKCOUST. 

Catiline,  as  wp have  fe^n,  being  forced 
tii  leave  Killin',  la-ntnlus.  and  the 
nil  who  remained  in  thr  city,  be- 
gan to  prepare  all  things  lor  the  exe- 
cution of  llieir  grand  defigu,  T h-y 
lnlicited  men  of  all  ranks,  who  teem- 
ed likely  to  favour  then  caule,  or  to 
T t 3 be 
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be  of  any  ufe  to  it ; and  among  the 
reft , agreed  to  make  an  attempt  on 
the  arobulladors  of  the  Allohrogians, 
a warlike,  mutinous,  laithlefs  people, 
inhabiting  the  countries  now  called 
Savoy  and  Dauphmy.  greatly  disut- 
feded  to  the  Roman  power,  and  al- 
ready ripe  for  rebellion.  Thcle  aiu- 
balTadors,  who  were  preparing  to  re- 
turn home,  much  oat  of  humour  with 
the  i'enate,  and  without  any  redrefs 
of  the  grievances  which  they  were 
fent  to  compiaiu  of,  received  the  pro- 
pofal  at  firft  very  greedily,  and  pro- 
mised to  engage  their  nation  to  alTitt 
theconlpirator*  with  what  they  prin- 
cipally wanted,  a good  body  ol  horle, 
whenever  they  Humid  begin  the  war : 
but  reflecting  afterwards,  in  tbeir 
cooler  thoughts,  on  the  ddlicultv  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
volving them  Helves  and  their  country 
in  fo  defperate  a caufe,  they  rtfolved 
to  ddcover  what  they  knew  to  Q, 
Fabrns  Senga,  the  patron  <>f  their 
city,  who  immediately  gave  aitelli- 
gence  of  it  to  the  confuL  Cicero’s 
mflrtif  (ions  upon  it  were,  that  the 
ambuffadors  Ihnuld  continue  to  feign 
the  fame  real  which  they  had  hither- 
to fhewn,  and  proimfe  every  thing 
which  was  required  of  them,  till  they 
had  got  a full  infight  into  the  extent 
of  the  plot,  wi  th  dill  inf  t proofs  ogamft 
the  particular  adors  in  it:  upon 
which,  at  their  next  conference  with 
the  confpirators,  they  infilled  on  hav- 
ing forne  credentials  from  them  to 
fljrw  to  their  people  at  home,  without 
which  they  would  never  be  induced 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  fo  ha- 
zardous. This  was  thought  reafon- 
aide,  nod  prefently  complied  with, 
and  Vulturciu*  was  appointed  to  go 
along  with  the  umbulfudnrs,  and  in- 
troduce them  to  Cataline  on  their 
road,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agree- 
ment, and  exchange  ufiiiranrcs  alfo 
71th  him ; to  whom  Lentulus  fent  at 
the  fame  time  a particular  letter  un- 
der his  own  hand  and  feal,  though 
without  his  name.  Cicero  being 
punctually  informed  of  all  tbefe 
lads,  concerted  privately  with  the 
ambuffadors  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night,  and 
that  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  n 
mile  from  the  city,  they  flioidd  be 
arretted,  with  their  papers  and  letters 


about  them,  by  two  of  the  praetors, 
L.  Flaccus  and  C.  F’ontinius,  whom 
he  had  inttrurtedfor  tbatpurpofe,and 
ordered  to  li*  in  ambulh  near  the 
place,  with  a ttrong  guard  ol  friends 
and  foldiers ; all  which  was  fuccefs- 
fully  executed,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany brought  pnfoners  to  Cicero’s 
houfe  by  break  of  day.  The  rumour 
of  this  accident  presently  drew  a re- 
fort of  Cirdfo’s  principal  friends 
about  him,  who  advifed  him  to  open 
the  letters  before  he  produced  them 
in  the  lenate,  lett.  if  nothing  of  mo- 
ment were  found  in  them,  it  might  be 
thought  rath  and  imprudent  to  raife 
an  unnereliary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city,  lint  he  was  too 
well  informed  of  the  contents,  to  fear 
any  cenfure  of  that  kind ; and  de- 
clared, that  in  a cafe  of  public  dan- 
ger, he  thought  it  his  duly  to  lay  the 
matter  entire  before  the  public  coun- 
cil. He  ftimmnncd  the  fenute  there- 
fore to  meet  immediately,  and  fent 
at  the  fame  time  for  Uabimus,  Slati- 
lliis,  Cethegns,  and  Lentulus,  who  all 
came  prefently  to  his  houfe.  fufped- 
ing  nothing  of  the  dilcoverv;  amt 
being  informed  alfo  of  a quantity  of 
arms  provided  by  Cethegns  for  the 
ufe  of  the  coufpiracy,  he  ordered  C- 
Sulpicius,  another  of  the  praetors,  to 
go  and  fearc  b h is  houfe,  w I ier*  hr  found 
a great  number  of  fwords  and  doggers, 
with  other  armspUl  newly  cleaned  .arid 
ready  for  prefent  feme*.  With  tbs 
preparation  he  frt  out  to  meet  the 
fenate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with 
a numerous  guard  of  citizens,  tarry- 
ing the  umballadors  and  the  confpi- 
rotors  with  him  in  ruflndy ; and  after 
he  had  given  the  aiTemblv  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  the  feveral  par- 
ties were  called  in  and  examined,  and 
an  ample difeoverymadeofthewbole 
pmgrefs  of  the  plot.  After  the  cri- 
minals and  witneffes  were  with- 
drawn, the  fenate  went  into  a debate 
upon  the  ttate  of  the  republic,  and 
come  unanimoufly  to  the  following 
refolutions:  That  public  thanks  (hould 
he  decreed  to  C’ictro  in  the  amplrtt 
manner,  by  whofe  virtue,  countel, 
and  providenee,  the  republic  was 
delivered  from  the  g rested  dangers ; 
that  Flaccus  and  Pontinius.the  pr.e- 
tors,  Ihnuld  be  thanked  likewife,  fur 
their  vigorous  and  pandual  execu- 
tion 
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tion  of  Cicero's  order* : tlmt  Anto-  to  what  has  happened,  and  wait  with  im- 
mus,  the  other  coitful,  Itiould  be  patience  to  be  infortucd,  may  underhand 
pnufed,  for  having  removed  from  his  what  a terrible  and  manifell  dertruftion 
counfels  all  thofewlio  w ere  concerned  hung  over  them,  how  it  was  traced  nut, 
in  the  eonfpirary  : that  i^entulus,  nnd  in  what  manner  difeovered.  And  firit, 
alter  having  abdicated  the  pro?  tor-  ever  fince  Cataline,  a few  days  ago,  flrtf 
fhip,  and  di  vetted  himfelf  of  hit  robes;  from  Rome:  as  he  left  behind  him  the 
and  Cethegu*,  Statilim,  and  Gabi-  partners  of  his  trealon,  and  the  boldefi 
nitis,  with  their  other  accomplices  champions  of  this  execrable  war,  1 have 
iilfo  when  taken,  fortius,  Cxparius,  always  been  upon  the  watch,  Romans,  and 
l urius  Cbilu,  and  I'mbfenus,  lltmdd  Undying  hour  to  tecure  you  amsdlt  fuch 
be  committed  to  fafe  cuftody;  and  dark  and  complicated  dangers, 
that  a public  tbunklgiving  Ihould  l>e  For  at  thut  time,  when  1 drove  Cataline 
appointed  in  Cicero's  name,  for  his  from  Rome  (for  I now  dread  no  reproach 
having  prefers ed  the  city  tiom  a con-  from  that  word,  but  rather  the  renfure  of 
Bagration,  the  citizens  from  n raallii-  having  fvilferetl  him  to  efcape  alive)  ] fay, 
ere.  and  Italy  from  n war.  'ihefenate  wheu  I forced  him  to  quit  Rome,  I naturally 
being  difmitled,  Cicero  went  directly  concluded,  that  the  reft  of  Ins  accomplices 
into  the  Roftra;  and,  in  the  follow-  would  eitlier  follow  him,  or,  being  depriv- 
ing fpeech,  gave  the  people  an  uc-  ed  of  his  ullilhuice,  would  proceed  with  lefs 
count  of  the  difruvery  that  had  been,  vigour  and  tirmnefs.  llut  when  I found 
made,  with  the  refutations  of  the  thut  the  moft  daring  and  forward  of  the 
fenatc  confequent  thereupon.  confpirators  rtill  continued  with  us,  and 

remained  in  the  citv,  i employed  myfelf 
TO- Day,  Romans,  you  behold  the  night  and  day  to  unravel  and  fathom  all 
eommonwealth,  your  lives,  ertatee,  for-  their  proceedings  and  defigns ; that  finer* 
tunes,  your  wives  and  children,  the  imguft  my  words  found  lefs  credit  with  you,  be- 
frat  ol  this  renowned  empire,  this  fair  and  caufe  of  the  inconceivable  enormity  of  tTie 
rtuurilhing  city,  preferred  and  reflored  to  trillion,  I might  luy  the  whole  fn  clearly 
you,  refeued  from  fire  and  l'word,  and  al-  before  you,  as  to  compel  you  at  length  to 
inoll  thatched  from  the  jaws  of  fate,  by  take  mrufures  for  your  own  liifety,  when 
thedidiiiguifhed  love  of  the  immortal  gods  you  rould  no  longer  avoid  feeing  the  dnn- 
towards  yo#,  and  by  means  of  my  tolls,  ger  that  threatened  you.  Accordingly, 
counfels  and  dangers.  And  if  the  days  in  when  I found  thut  the  ambarthdor*  of  the 
which  we  were  preferved  from  ruin,  he  no  Allobrogians  hud  been  folicitrd  by  P.  Len- 
lefs  joyous  ami  memorable  than  thole  of  lulus  to  kindle  a war  beyond  the  Alps,«nd 
our  birth  ; Uccaufe  the  plcafure  of  delive-  ruife  commotions  in  Hither  Gaul:  that  they 
ranee  is  certain,  the  condition  to  which  had  been  feat  to  engage  their  Hate  in  the 
wean:  bom  uncertain;  and  becaufe  we  coufpiracy,  with  orders toconferwilh  Ca- 
rter upon  life  without  contcioufnefs,  but  taline  by  the  way,  to  whom  they  hud  letters 
are  always  fentiblc  to  the  joys  of  prder-  nod  indnfoiious;  and  that  Vulturcius  was 
vation : furely,  (ince  our  gratitude  and  appointed  to  accompany  them,  who  was 
efteem  for  Romulus,  the  founder  of  this  likewife  cntmtled  with  letters  to  Cataline; 
city, has  induced  us  to  lank  him  amongd  I t bought  a fair  opportunity  offered,  not 
the  immortal  gods,  he  cannot  but  merit  only  of  fatisfying  mvfolf  with  regard  to 
honour  with  you  anil  portrritv,  who  has  the  confpirncy,  but  likewife  of  clearing  it 
p relent'd  the  liuue  city,  with  all  its  accef-  up  to  the  fenate  and  you,  which  had  always 
f»*i»  of  lirength  and  grandeur.  For  we  appeared  a matter  of  the  created  ilifti- 
h»'e  extingnilhed  the  flames  that  were  cnity.  and  been  the  ronrtant  fuhjed  of  my 
<M;eifrd  on  all  Tides,  and  jtitl  ready  to  prayer*  to  the  immortal  gods.  Ycftcr- 
bm  the  temples,  fanclimries,  dwellings,  day,  therefore,  1 fent  to  the  pnrtors  I.. 

walls  of  this  city  ; wo  have  blunted  Fluccus,  und  C.  Pontinias,  men  of  known 
foe  fwords  thut  were  drawn  againrt  the  courage,  and  dirtingutfhed  zeal  for  the  re- 
flate; and  turned  afide  the  daggers  that  public.  I hud  the  whole  mutter  before 
were  pointed  at  your  throats.  And  as  them,  and  made  them  acquainted  with 
*11  thefr  particulars  have  been  already  ex  • w hat  I defignrd.  'I  brv,  full  of  the  nobleft 
plained,  cleared,  and  fully  pnivrd  by  me  in  and  mod  generous  fentiments  with  regard 
the  Innate  : I thall  now,  Romans,  lay  them  to  their  country,  undertook  tin  bull  riels 
Study  before  you,  that  thch  as  arc  ftrangers  without  deluy  or  Uchtutiou  ; and  upon 
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tl-.c  approach  of  night,  privately  repaired 
to  the  Milvnn  briilgr,  where  they  ihlpukd 
themfidves  iufucb  manner  in  tJic  neigb- 
homing  villages,  that  the'.  formed  two 
bodies,  with  tin1  river  and  bra'...'*  between 
them.  They  itkewife carried  along  with 
them  a gre  it  number  of  brave  ioldiers, 
without  the  h ,;i  t ttifpieinn ; and  I difputch- 
ei  fiom  tiie.  p.ufcciure  ot  He.ite  feveral 
chofcn  y uuilis  well  ai med,  whole  alfiiitmcc 
I had  frequently  litem  in  the  di  fence  of 
the  cormnpnweallh.  In  the  mean  time, 
towards  the  dole  of  the  third  wuvli,  ns 
tiie  deputies  of  the  Aliohrrtgians,  arconi- 
par.ii  d by  Vntlurciux,  begun  to  j.afs  the 
bridge  with  a great  retinue,  our  nnrieame 
out  ag.einlt  them,  and  f words  were  drawn 
On  loth  fidis.  T lie  affair  eras  known  to 
the  pi  j tors  ulune,  none  olfc  Lcing  admit- 
ted mtu  the  ferret. 

Upon  tin  roming  up  of  l’nntiniua  and 
I'larei'H,  the  roallitt  ceafej;  all  l ha  let- 
ter, they  carried  with  them  were  delivered 
frv|i 4 to  the  pi  .Tlnrs;  and  the  deputies, 
with  the.r  wboleretiuue  being  feized, were 
brought  before  me  towards  the  dawn  of 
day.  I then  lent  for  Ciubinius  t imber,  the 
contriver  of  all  ihel’e  deteftable  treafnns, 
who  fifpccW  nothing  ot  what  had  palled: 
L.Sutiiiu,  iv.t>  fiunmontd  next,  and  then 
Cethcgus  : Lui lulus  came  the  hill  nf  all, 
prnhaldy  bccaufc,  contrary  to  enftoiu,  be 
had  been  up  the  greatetl  part  of  the  night 
before,  making  out  the.  mlpatches.  Jinny 
of  the  greateli  and  inoft  Ululirinus  men  in 
Home,  hearing  w bat  hud  paffed,  crowded 
to  my  houfc  in  the  morning,  und  udvifed 
mo  to  open  the  letters  before  1 cununuiii- 
ruted  them  to  the  fenute,  leli,  if  nothiug 
materia]  was  found  in  them,  I llieuld  ho 
blauiul  for  ruddy  orcafioning  fo  great  an 
alarm  in  the  city.  But  I refuted  to  comply, 
that  onafluirwhich  threaten'd  public  dan- 
ger, might  come  entire  before  the  public 
conned  of  the  date.  For,  citizens,  bud 
the  informations  given  me  appeared  to  be 
without  foundation,  I had  jet  little  re.x- 
fou  to  apprehend,  that  any  cenfitrc  would 
hef.il  me  for  my  over  diligence  m f<>  dan- 
gerous an  afpert  uf  things.  1 immediately 
aiTcmbVil,  as  you  law,  a very  full  fenalc  : 
and  at  the  fame  time,  in  coufequence  of  a 
hint  from  the  Allobrngian  deputies,  dif- 
patched  C.  Sulpicius  tin;  prxtor,  a man  of 
known  courage,  to  fearch  the  hotife  of 
Celhegus,  where  he  tnwnda  great  number 
of  fwords  and  daggers. 

f introduced  Vulture  ins  without  the 
Gallic  deputies  ; and  by  order  of  the  boofr. 


offered  him  a free  pardon  in  the  name  of 
the  public,  ii  hr  would  faithfully  discover 
all  that  he  knew  : upon  which,  after  fume 
hr  motion,  he  confi  ded  that  he  had  letters 
and  inliri  finiis  from  IxniuUs  toCutalinc, 
to  prefs  him  to  accept  the  albliain  e r.f  the 
Have.,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  ex- 
pedition towards  Home,  to  the  intent  that 
when. acccn ding  to  tin  fcbeuie  prcviouily 
fettled  and  cuncerted  among  tin  m,  it 
fiiouki  be  fel  on  fire  in  different  pioer  . and 
the  getierul  nulla:  a-  begun,  lie  might  he 
at  hmnj  to  intercept  thole  who  elcaped, 
n ml  join  *ltb  ids  friends  in  the  city,  the 
ainbalhidors  were  next  brought  in,  who 
declared  that  an  oath  of  fccrccy  had  bum 
exulted  from  them,  and  that  they  had  re- 
ceived letters  to  their  nation  from  Lcnlu- 
Itis,  Cethcgus,  and  Slutihus  ; that  tbefe 
three,  and  l..  Call  us  alfo,  required  them 
to  feud  a body  of  liorfe  ns  foon  os  pofiihlc 
into  Italy, declaring,  that  they  had  no  «•- 
calion  for  any  foot ; tliut  Lenlulus  had 
allured  them  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  the  aufwers  of  luothfityers,  that  lie 
was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  vvusdcllincd 
to  empire,  and  the  fovereignly  of  Home, 
which  Cinnu  and  Syllu  had  enjoyed  before 
him ; and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year 
marked  fi  r the  iklirucimn  ot  the  city  and 
empire,  being  the  tenth  from  the  acquittal 
ot  the  vetbd  virgins,  and  the  twentieth 
from  the  burning  of  the  rupitoj : that  there 
was  Ionic  difptitr  between  Cethcgus  and 
the  reft  about  the  time  of  tiling  the  city  t 
hecailfc  while  Lenlulus  and  thr  otlicr  con- 
fpinctors  were  for  fixing  it  un  the  l'eaff  of 
but mn,  Cethcgus  thought  that  day  too 
remote  and  dilatory. 

But  not  to  he  li  iiiims,  limn.. us.  I at  lull 
ordered  the  li  tters  to  be  produced,  wlucb 
were  laid  to  be  fentby  the. afferent  imrtres. 
1 firft  lliewed  C<  ihfgiis  bis  fcul ; which  he 
owning,  I opened  mul  toad  the  letter.  It 
was  written  with  hi?  own  baud,  and  ad- 
drefledto  the  fenaie  and  "people  of  theAI- 
tsbii  piunj,  (igliifv'ing  that  be  would  make 
good  what  he  hud  pmmifed  to  their  am- 
1’  ar..;lors.  and  culrcalrng  them  alfo  to  per- 
form w hat  the  anihauadoi  s had  inuler- 
tuken  for  them.  Then  Cetiiegus,  who  a 
little  before,  L ing  interrogated  about  the 
arms  that  were  lound  at  his  houfe.  hud 
aufwered  that  he  was  always  particularly 
fond  of  neat  arms ; upon  bearing  his  letter 
read,  was  fo  dejected,  confounded,  and 
felf  convicted,  that  he  could  not  utter  it 
word  in  his  own  defence.  Statilius  was 
then  brought  in,  oud  acknowledged  his 
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hand  and  f<  d ; and  when  hi*  letter  was 
nad,  to  list  fame  purpofe  with  that  uf  Co- 
thegus,  be  coufell'cd  it  to  be  his  own.  'I  inn 
Lcutuhu/s  letter  stt  produced.  I atied 
if  be  knew  the  ft.il : he  ouiud  be  did.  It 
ts  indeed,  find  t,  a well-known  h-al ; lt.e 
hew!  of  you r iltulirious  giandiulhcr,  io 
dilungui/hcd  for  his  lave  to  his  country  and 
fellow-citizens,  that  it  it  amazing  the  very 
light  of  it  wti  not  luiiic.int  to  retrain  you 
from  fit  black  a trtufou.  I lib  letter,  di- 
lecied  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  tbc  Alio* 
lnif.es,  w.s  of  the  fan  a-  import  with  Uie 
other  two ; but  having  leave  to  fj>vuk  for 
liinit-lf,  be  at  tzi  it  denied  the  whole  charge, 
and  began  to  qitefiion  tbc  ombaCadors  and 
Vultnrcins,  what  butinefs  they  ever  hod 
with  him,  and  on  what  occasion  they  came 
to  bis  boufe ; to  which  they  gave  clear  and 
ihi'tliwi  arifwers ; fignilymg  by  whom,  and 
b.jw  oiten  they  had  been  introduced  to 
hiru : and  then  aile  d lain,  in  the  lz  tern, 
whether  he  had  never  Mentioned  any  thing 
to  them  about  tbe  hibythne  or.o  lcs ; upon 
winch  being  confounded,  or  111L.  mated 
rather  by  tlic  lenie  of  Lib  guilt,  he  gave  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  great  force  of 
coafcience ; for  not  only  his  ufuol  ports  and 
eloquence.  but  bis  impudence  too,  in  which 
he  outdid  all  men,  quite  fail’  d him ; ft) 
that  he  cunfefted  his  mine,  to  the  furprizc 
of  tlie  whole  afTi’inhly.  Then  Vulturciua 
deiircd,  that  the  letter  to  Cutoliiie,  which 
Ltu tutus  bad  (cut  by  hun,  might  he  open- 
*d ; a he  re  Lenudu*  again,  though  greatly 
ulordeied.  acknowledged  his  liand  and 
leal.  It  «as  wiitLen  without  uny  name, 
hut  to  lliis  eiiccl ; “ You  will  know  who  1 
“ cm,  from  him  whom  1 have  feat  to  you. 
"T.ike  cure  to  fliew  yourfclf  a man,  and 
“ rcculhit  in  wliat  fituahon  you  are,  uiul 
“ confide.”  wh.it  is  now  neccllary  for  you. 

" Be  Cure  to  make  ufe  of  tlie  alUllanee  of 
"all,  eveu  of  the  low  ell.”  Ihibmiiu 

was  then  introduced,  and  behaved  impu- 
dently for  a while;  hut  at  lull  denial  no- 
bong  of  what  the  nnibuffudurt  charged 
him  with.  And  indeed,  Homans,  though 
■heir  letters,  leak,  hands,  and  Istily  their 
Several  voluntary  confcilions,  were  11  rang 
“d  convincing  evidences  of  tlieir  guilt ; 
let  had  I frill  clearer  proofs  of  it  from  their 
«*ols,  rbange  of  colour,  countenances,  and 
fleuct.  For  fuch  was  thoir  amazement, 
keh  their  downcafl  looks,  fuch  their  Helen 
glances  one  at  another,  that  they  fi-emed 
sot  fa  much  convicted  by  the  information 
'•f  other*,  as  dettded  by  the  conic  luufncfi 
of  their  own  guilt, 
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The  proofs  being;  thus  laid  open  and 
clean’d,  1 coululli-d  the  Icnate  upon  the 
lueafunn  proper  tube  takpn  for  the  public 
fafety . T be  moll  lev  ere  and  vigorous  re- 
fci  jtiuM  were  prupuled  by  the  leading  men. 
to  which  tlie  l'cnate  ugtued  without  the 
leal:  opposition.  And  us  the  decree  is  not 
yet  put  into  writing,  1 flioll,  as  :ar  as  my 
jnemoiy  turves,  give  you  on  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  Firfl  ol  all,  public 
thazikswcic  decreed  to  me  in  the  umpleft 
manner,  for  having  by  my  courage,  conn- 
fel,  and  loiuiiglit,  delivered  the  lepublic 
hum  tlie  pealclt  dangers:  then  the  pro.-* 
lots  L.  Flacccs,  and  C.  t'ontmius,  were  like* 
wife  thank'1'!,  tor  ihnr  vigorous  and  pane* 
tttal  execution  of  my  oi  tiers.  My  coi,- 
iesgne,  Use  brave  Auiomu!,  was  praifrd, 
for  having  removed  from  his  own  and  the 
countels ut  tlie  republic,  oil  tbofc  who  were 
concerned  m the  coiilpiracy.  They  their 
culuc  tu  a relulutiun,  that  P.  Lenlulus, 
after  leaving  abdicated  tlie  prrclorlhip, 
Roald  be  committed  to  fafe  etlilody ; that 
C.  Celliegus,  I-  Stalilms,  P.  Gtthinius,  all 
three  then  picient,  fhuuld  Ukcwife  remain 
in  cunhin.mi.ut;  and  that  the  fume  fun- 
fence  Ihuuld  be  extended  to  L.  Cullius,  who 
had  offui  »*d  hiiofcU  to  the  tad;  of  firing  the 
city;  to  M.  Ccpnnus,  to  whom,  as  ap* 
peiu’ed,  Apulia  L ud  been  uffigned  for  rail- 
ing the  Ihephcrds;  to  P.  forms,  who  be- 
longed to  tlie  colonics  fettled  by  bvlla  at 
J'eluLe ; to  Q.  Magics  Cliilo,  who  hud  al- 
ways (ectmded  this  Farms,  in  his  applica- 
tion to  the  deputies  of  die  Allubri  gians  ; 
and  to  P.  Umbrcmis,  the  fun  of  a treed- 
man,  who  wets  proved  to  have  firii  intro, 
duced  the  (hulls  to  Gabinius.  The  fenate 
elude  to  proceed  with  this  lenity.  Homans, 
from  a perfuafion  that  though  the  con- 
fpiiury  wub  indeed  formidable,  and  the 
lirength  and  uumber  of  our  domelhc  ene- 
mies very  great:  yet  by  the  punilliraent 
ol  nine  of  the  moll  defpcnilc,  they  iliould 
be  able  to  preferve  the  Hate,  and  reclaim 
all  the  reft.  At  tlie  fame  time,  a public 
tluuikfgiving  wus  decreed  in  my  name  to 
the  immortal  gods,  lor  their  fignul  core  of 
the  commonwealth;  the  full,  Homans, 
fince  the  building  of  Home,  that  was  ever 
decreed  to  any  man  in  the  gown.  It  was 
conceived  in  tlicfe  words : “ Becanfe  I had 
“ prefcrvrd  tbe  yly  from  a conflagration, 
“ tlie  citizens  from  a moAacic,  aiid  Italy 
“ from  a war/'  A thtmkfgivmg,  my 
country  men,  wliich,  if  cumparcdwith  others 
of  the  lama  kind,  will  he  found  to  differ 
front  them  in  this ; that  nil  others  we* 
appointed 
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appointed  for  foir.e  particular  ft rvicra  tn  lint  had  remained  in  thr  city  till  this  day ; 
the  republic,  this  ajoiie  lor  laving  it  W hat  though  to  the  utmoft  1 would  have  nbftruft- 
reqmred  our  fir  ft  care  was  firlt  executed  ed  and  npimlcd  all  his  defigns ; yet,  to  fay 
and  difpatched.  For  P.  Lentulus,  though  tlie.  Iraft,  we  mull  have  come  at  laft  to 
in  eonlequenee  of  the  evidence  brought  open  force ; nor  would  we  have  found  it 
aguinft  him,  and  his  own  conttlfion,  the  polfible,  while  that  traitor  was  in  the  city, 
fenite  had  adjudged  him  to  have  forfeited  to  have  delivered  the  commonwealth  from 
not  only  the  prxtorfhip,  but  the  privileges  fuch  threatening  dangers  with  fo  much 
of  a Roman  citizen,  divefied  himfclf  of  his  cafe,  quiet,  and  tranquillity, 
magiftrucy : that  the  confiderution  of  a Vet  all  tbefe  tninlactmos,  Romans, 
public  character,  which  yet  had  no  weight  have  been  fo  managed  by  me,  as  if  the 
with  the  illufinnusC.  Marius,  when  he  put  whole  was  the  pure  effect  ol  a divine  in- 
to death  the  praetor  C.  Wanna,  agatnft  fluenre  and  forelight.  This  we  may  con- 
whorn  nothing  had  been  exprefsly  decreed,  jeflnre,  not  only  from  the  events  thrm- 
might  not  necufton  any  fcruplr  to  us  in  felves  bring  above  the  reach  nf  human 
piuiilhing  P.  Lentulus,  now  reduced  to  the  connfel,  hut  becanfe  the  gods  have  fo  re- 
condition of  a private  man.  markably  interpofed  in  them,  us  to  Ihew 

And  now,  Romans,  ns  the  di  tellable  them  (elves  ulmnft  vifibly.  For  not  to 
leaders  of  this  impious  and  unnatural  re-  mention  the  nightly  ftreatns  of  light  from 
hellion  are  feized  and  in  ruffody,  you  the  wcfleni  Iky,  the  blazing  of  the  he»- 
may  juftly  conclude,  that  Catuline’s  whole  vetis,  the  thunders,  the  earthquakes,  with 
firrngth,  power,  and  hopes  are  broken,  thr  other  many  prodigies  which  hnve  hap- 
and  the  d.mge rs  that  threatened  the  city  pened  in  my  cnnfullhip,  that  frem  like 
difpelled.  For  when  I was  driving  him  the  voice  of  the  gods  predicting  thrfe 
run  of  the  city,  Romans,  I clearly  fore-  events ; furelv,  Romans,  what  I am  now 
fiiw,  that  if  he  was  once  rrmoved,  there  alowt  to  fuv,  ought  neither  to  be  omitted, 
would  lie  nothing  to  apprehend  from  nor  pafs  without  notice.  For,  doubtlefs, 
the  drnwfmefs  oi'  lentulus,  the  fat  of  von  rnuft  remember,  that  untler  the  con- 
Callius,  or  the  rafhnefs  of  Cethegus.  He  fulrtiip  of  Cotta  und  Torquatos,  fevrra) 
was  the  alone  formidable  perfon  of  tlie  turrets  of  the  capitol  were  ftruck  down 
whole,  number,  yet  no  longer  fo,  than  with  lightning:  that  the  image- of  the  ira- 
while  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  mortal  gods  were  likewife  overthrown,  the 
cite,  lie  knew  every  thing;  he  had  ac-  fratues  of  nncient  heroes  difpl.iced,  and 
cel’s  in  all  places ; he  wanted  neither  ahili-  the  brazen  tables  of  the  laws  melted 
ties  nor  boldnefs  to  addrrls,  to  tempt,  to  down:  that  even  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
folicit.  He  hiidw  head  to  contrive, u tongue  this  city,  efcaped  not  unhurt ; whufe  gilt 
to  explain,  and  a bund  tn  execute  any  un-  liutue,  rcprrfenting  him  as  on  infant  fock- 
dertaking.  He  hud  felect  und  proper  ing  a wolf,  you  may  remember  to  have 
agents  to  be  employed  in  every  particular  Iren  in  the  rapitol.  At  that  time  the 
enterprise ; and  never  took  a thing  to  lie  foothfayers,  lie  ing  called  together  from 
done,  brratrfe  he  had  ordered  it;  but  rtl-  all  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire,  (laughter, 
ways  purfued,  urged,  attended,  and  taw  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and 
it  done  himfclf;  declining  neither  huncer,  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  empire,  were  por- 
eofd,  nor  third.  Hud  1 not  driven  this  tended,  nnlefa  the  gods,  appeafrd  by  all 
man,  fo  keen,  fo  refolute,  fo  during,  fo  forts  of  means,  could  be  prevailed  with  to 
crafty,  fo  alert  in  mifehirf,  fo  active  in  interpnfc,  and  bend  in  fome  nicafitre  the 
drfperate  defigns,  from  his  feerrt  plots  deftinica  themfelves.  In  confequence  of 
within  the  city,  into  open  rebellion  in  the  this  anfwer,  futemn  games  were  celebrated 
fields,  1 could  never  fo  eaJily,  to  fpenk  for  ten  days,  nor  was  any  method  of  paci- 
tnv  real  thoughts,  Romans,  have  delivered  fying  the  gods  omitted.  The  fame  lioolh- 
the  republic  troth  its  dangers.  He  would  fuvers  likewifr  ordered  a larger  flatue  of 
not  have  fixed  upon  the  fetfi  of  Saturn,  nor  Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  place*  I on  Irish, 
name  the  latnl  dny  for  oor  defirnAion  fo  in  a pofitinn  contrary  to  that  of  the  former 
long  beforehand,  nor  fuffared  bis  hand  and  image,  with  it*  fure  turned  towards  the. 
fcul  to  be  brought  aguinft  him,  as  manifcll  eaft  ; intimating,  that  if  his  flatue.  wlrich 
proofs  of  his  guilt.  Vet  all  this  has  tieen  fo  you  now  behold,  looked  tow  amis  the  riling 
managedin  hisnbfenre,tliatnotheftinany  fun,  thr  forum,  and  the  fenatr  !«>ufc  ; 
private  hoi  lie  was  ever  more  clearly  detect-  then  all  feerrt  machinations  ngariili  the 
cd  than  this  whole  confpirary.  lint  tfC'ala-  city  und  empire  would  he  detected  fo 

• evidently. 
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evidently,  as  to  be  clearly  (een  by  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  of  Rome.  Accordingly 
tlx  ronfuls  of  that  year  ordered  the  liutue 
to  be  placed  in  the  manner  directed:  but 
from  the  flow  progrefe  of  the  work,  nei- 
ther they,  nor  their  foccetfors,  nor  1 my- 
teli,  could  get  it  flnifhid  till  that  very 
day. 

Can  any  man  after  this  be  fuch  an  ene- 
my to  truth,  fo  ralh,  fo  mad,  as  to  deny, 
that  all  things  which  we  fee,  and  above  ail, 
dial  this  city,  is  governed  by  the  power 
sod  providence  of  the  gods  f For  wheu 
the  ioolblavers  declared,  that  maflac its, 
roaftagrations,  and  the  entire  nun  of  the 
lute,  were  then  deviling;  crimes!  the 
morality  of  wbofc  guilt  tendered  the  pre- 
diction to  fome  incredible : yet  are  yon 
now  feniible,  that  all  this  lias  been  by 
wicked  cititcns  not  only  deviled,  but  even 
attempted.  Can  it  then  be  imputed  to 
any  tiling  but  the  immediate  interpolition 
of  tlx  great  Jupiter,  that  tins  morning, 
while  the  confpirators  and  witnefles  were 
by  my  order  carried  through  the  forum  to 
lix  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very  mo- 
ment the  llatue  was  fixed  in  its  place  1 
And  being  fixed,  and  turned  to  look  upon 
voq  and  the  ferutle,  both  you  and  the  fe- 
nate  faw  all  the  treufonnble  defigns  ogainil 
tlx  public  tufrtv  clearly  detected  and  ex- 
pofcd.  The  confpirators,  therefore,  julilv 
merited  the  greater  punifliment  and  dctellu- 
tian,  for  endeavouring  to  involve  in  impious 
flames  not  only  your  boufes  and  habitations, 
but  the  dwellings  and  temples  of  the  gods 
themlelves:  nor  can  1,  without  intolera- 
ble vainly  and  prefuciption,  lay  chum  to 
the  merit  of  having  defeated  their,  at- 
tempts. It  wits  he,  it  was  Jupiter  him- 
irli,  who  oppofed  them  : to  him  the  Capi- 
tol, to  bim  the  temples,  to  him  this  citv, 
to  him  you  are  all  indebted  for  your  pre- 
servation. It  was  from  the  immortal 
gods,  Romans,  that  I derived  my  refolu- 
tmn  and  forefight;  and  by  their  provi- 
dence, that  I was  enabled  to  make  fuch 
important  difeoveries.  The  attempt  to 
«gage  the  Allobrogians  in  the  confpirary, 
rod  the  infatuation  of  Lentulus,  and  his 
sBbcmies,  in  trufting  affairs  and  letters  of 
ficb  moment  to  men  barbarous  and  un- 
known to  them,  can  never  furely  be  ac- 
counted tor,  but  by  fuppofing  the  gods 
to  have  confounded  their  uuderllandiiigs. 
And  that  the  unibatladors  of  the  Gauls,  a 
nation  fo  difaffeCled,  und  the  only  one  at 
prefeut  that  feeins  both  able  und  willing 
to  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people, 


Arnold  flight  the  hopes  of  empire  and  do- 
minion, and  the  Advantageous  offers  of 
men  of  patriciun  rank,  and  prefer  your 
fisfety  to  their  own  intcreft.  mull  needs  he 
the  died  of  a divine  interpofilion  ; cfpe- 
cially  when  they  might  have  gained  their 
ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding  their 
tongues. 

Wherefore,  Romans,  fince  a tliankf- 
giving  has  been  declared  at  all  the  lhrinrs 
of  the  gods,  celebrate  tlie  fame  religioufly 
with  your  wives  and  children.  Many  are 
the  proofs  of  gratitude  van  have  juftly 
paid  to  the  gods  on  tormcr  or  rollons,  but 
never  furely  were  mole  apparently  due  than 
at  prrlenl.  You  have  been  (Hatched  from  k 
moll  cruel  and  deplorable  hue;  and  that 
too  withoulflaugiiter,  without  blood,  with- 
out on  army,  without  fighting.  In  the 
habit  of  citizens,  and  under  tne  your  only 
lender  and  conductor  in  the  robe  of  peace, 
you  have  obtained  the  viflniy.  For  do 
but  call  to  mind,  Romans,  all  the  civ  il  dif- 
fenfions  in  which  we  have  been  involved ; 
not  tliofe  only  vou  may  buve  heard  of,  but 
tbofe  tod  within  your  own  memory  and 
knowledge.  L.  Svlta  deflroyed  P.  hulpi- 
rius;  drove  Manus,  the  guardian  ul  this 
empire,  from  Rome ; and  partly  baiuflied, 
partly  llaughtercd,  a great  number  of  the 
moft  dclerviug  citizens.  Cn.  Octavius, 
when  canful,  expelled  his  colleague  by 
force  of  arms  from  the  city.  ‘1  he  forum 
was  filled  with  carrufles,  and  flowed  with 
the  blond  of  the  citizens.  t’mna  after- 
wards, in  coujundlion  with  Marius,  pre- 
vailed ; and  then  it  was  that  the  very 
lights  of  our  country  wereextmguiflied  by 
the  (laughter  of  her  inoti  llluftriuus  men. 
Sylla  avenged  this  crurl  victory ; with 
what  muff  acre  of  the  citizens,  with  what 
calamity  to  the  Rate,  it  is  needlefs  to  re- 
late. Si.  Lepidus  had  a difference  with 
Q.  Catulus,  a man  of  tlie  moll  dillinguifli- 
ed  reputation  and  merit.  The  ruin  brought 
upon  the  former  wus  not  fo  afflifling  to 
the  republic,  as  that  of  the  rell  who  perifh- 
ed  upon  tlie  fame  octillion.  Yet  all  thefe 
diflenfions,  Romans,  were  of  fuch  a nature, 
as  tended  only  to  a change  in  the  govern- 
ment, not  to  a total  deftruflion  of  the  Hate. 
It  was  not  tlie  aim  of  the  perfons  concern- 
ed to  extinguifh  the  commonwealth,  but 
to  be  leading  men  in  it ; they  deflred  not  to 
fee  Rome  in  flames,  but  to  rule  in  Rome. 
And  yet  all  thefe  civil  differences,  none  of 
which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  flate, 
were  fo  obflinately  kept  up,  that  they 
never  ended  in  a reconciliation  of  the  par- 
ties, 
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lies,  but  in  a maiTttc  re  of  the  citizens.  But 
ni  this  wur,  a war  the  lirrreii  and  moll  im- 
placable ever  known,  and  not  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  hiltory  of  the  ronft  baibarous 
nations  ; a war  m which  lentulue,  Cata- 
line,  Caft.i?,  and  Cetbegus  I i d it  down  as 
a principle,  to  conlkkir  all  as  enemies  who 
hud  any  intereft  in  the  well-being  of  the 
little;  1 have  conducted  myfelf  in  fur h a 
manner,  Homans,  as  to  preferve  you  all. 
And  though  your  enemies  imagim-d  Unit 
no  more  citizens  would  remain,  than  what 
efcaped  cudlels  maiSacre ; nor  any  more  of 
Rome  be  left  handing,  than  was  hutched 
from  a devouring  conflagration  ; yet  have 
l prel'erved  both  city  uud  citizens  from 
barm. 

Eoralllhefe  important  fervices,  Romans 
I deliie  no  other  reward  of  my  ical,  no 
other  mark  of  honour,  no  other  monument 
«i  prttife,  but  the  perpetual  remembrance  of 
this  day.  It  is  iu  your  breafts  alone,  that 
1 would  have  all  my  triumphs,  all  my 
titles  of  honoui,  all  the  monuments  of  my 
glory,  all  the  trophies  of  my  renown,  re- 
corded and  prelrrved.  Lifelefs  ftalues. 
Clent  Mftituonies  of  fame;  inline,  what- 
ever cun  be  cotnpaflcd  by  men  of  inferior 
merit,  has  no  charms  tor  me.  In  your 
remembrance,  Romans,  lhall  my  actions 
be  chenlhed.  from  your  praties  lhall  they 
derive  growth  aud  nourithmenl,  uud  in 
your  annals  lhall  they  ripen  and  be  im- 
mortalized : nor  will  this  day,  1 flatter 
myfelf,  ever  ccafe  to  be  propagated  to 
the  lately  of  the  city,  and  the  honour  of 
my  confullhip  : but  it  lliull  eternally  re- 
main upon  record,  that  there  were  two 
citizens  living  at  the  fume  time  in  the  re- 
public, the  one  of  whom  was  terminating 
tlie  extent  of  the  empire  by  the  bounds  of 
the  horizon  itfelf;  the  other  preferring  the 
feat  and  capital  of  that  empire. 

But  as  the  fortune  and  circumilunocs  of 
my  atfions  are  dtffcreut  from  thole  of 
your  generals  abroad,  inafmurh  as  1 
mull  live  with  thofe  whom  1 have  enn- 

S acred  and  fubdued,  whereas  they  leave 
neir  enemies  either  dead  or  enthralled;  it 
is  your  part,  Romans,  to  take  care,  that 
if  the  good  adions  of  others  are  beneficial 
to  them,  mine  prove  nut  detrimental  to 
me.  1 have  baffled  the  wicked  and 
bloody  purpofes  formed  againft  you  by 
the  molt  daring  offenders ; it  belongs  to 
you  to  baffle  their  attempts  againli  me ; 
though  as  to  myfelf,  1 have  in  reality  no 
came  to  fear  any  thing,  tince  1 (hall  he 
protected  by  the  guard  of  all  bond!  men, 


whofe  friendthip  I have  for  ever  feenred 
by  the  dignity  of  the  republic  itfelf,  which 
will  never  ceafc  to  be  my  filcnt  defender ; 
and  by  the  power  of  cnnfcicnce,  which  all 
thofe  mull  needs  violate,  who  lhall  at- 
tempt to  injure  me.  Such  too  is  my  fpi- 
nt,  Romans,  that  1 will  never  yiald  to  the 
audaeiotifhefs  of  any,  but  even  provoke 
and  attack  all  the  wicked  am)  the  profit- 
gate : yet  if  all  the  rage  of  our  doraellie 
enemies,  when  repelled  from  the  people, 
(ball  at  lafl  turn  lingly  upon  me,  von  will 
do  well  to  conlider.  Unmans,  what  effect 
tins  may  aftei  wards  have  upon  thofe,  wtio 
are  bound  to  expofe  themfelves  to  envy 
and  danger  for  your  fafety.  As  to  my- 
felf  in  particular,  what  have  I farther  to 
wilh  for  in  ht>,  fince  both  with  regard  to 
the  honours  you  confer,  and  the  reputa- 
tion flowing  from  virtue,  1 have  already 
reached  the  highrft  point  of  my  ambition. 
This  howev  er  I exprefsly  engage  for,  Ro- 
imuis,  always  to  fapport  and  defend  in 
my  private  condition,  wbat  I have  aided 
in  my  confullhip ; that  if  ativ  envy  be 
liirred  up  againli  me  for  preferring  the 
(late,  it  may  hurt  the  envious,  but  ad- 
vance my  glory.  In  Thort,  I lhall  fu  be- 
have in  the  republic,  as  eyer  to  be  mind- 
ful of  my  pafl  uftioeis,  and  Ihew  that  what 
I did  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of 
virtue.  Do  you,  Romans,  fince  it  is  now 
night,  repair  to  your  feverat  dwellings, 
uud  pray  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  this 
city,  and  of  your  lives : and  though  the 
danger  be  now  over,  keep  the  fame  watch 
in  your  houfes  as  before.  1 Hull  take 
care  to  put  a fpeedy  period  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  thefe  precautions,  and  to  ferure 
you  for  the  future  in  uninterrupted  peace, 
Whitwrtk'i  Cierrv. 

\ 8.  Oration  again#  Catalme. 

THE  AHaVMXKT. 

Though  the  defign  of  the  ronfpirecy 
was  in  a great  mcafure  defeated  by 
the  commitment  of  the  moll  conli- 
derable  of  thofe  concerned  in  it,  yet 
as  they  lind  many  fecret  favourers  - 
and  well-wilhers  within  the  city,  the 
people  were  alarmed  with  the  rumour 
of  frefli  plots,  formed  bv  the  Haves 
and  dependants  of  Lentutus  and  Ce- 
thegus  for  the  refene  of  their  maf- 
ters,  which  obliged  Cicero  to  rein- 
force his  guaids  ; and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  ail  fuch  attempts,  to  put  on 
end  to  the  whole  affair,  by  bringing 

the 
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tlie  qitet'non  of  tbeir  punilliment, 
without  farther  delay,  before  the  fo- 
liate ; winch  lie  accordingly  fummon- 
ed  lor  that  purpofo.  The  (foliate 
vr*s  «f  great  (U-l.cacy  and  import- 
ance ; to  decide  upon  the  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  tirft  rank.  Capital 
puniihinents  were  rare,  and  ever 
odious  m Home,  vrhofo  laws  were  of 
all  others  the  leal)  funguiunry  ; ba- 
uithmcnt,  with  confifratron  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  puniflmieut  for 
the  grrulcft  cmiw.  'I  be  fenafce,  mi- 
died,  as  has  born  f.iid  above  in 
cafes  ot  fudden  and  dangerous  tu- 
mults, claimed  die  prerogative  of  pu- 
mllung  the  leaders  witb  death,  by  the 
autliori  tv  of  their  own  decree*.  But 
this  wan  looked  upi  n us  a ilrctrh  of 
power,  and  an  uifiingenienl  of  the 
rights  of  Lite  people,  which  nothing 
could  excufe  but  the  nccrlEty  of 
times,  and  die  extremity  of  danger. 
Tor  there  was 'in  old  law  of  I’orcnn 
Lxc.i.  a tribune,  which  planted  all 
criminals  capitally  condemned,  an 
append  to. the  people;  and  u later 
one  of  C.  Grace  bus,  to  prohibit  the 
taking  away  the  life  of  any  citizens, 
without  a forraul  hearing  before  the 
people  : Id  that  foure  fonutors,  who 
had  concurred  in  all  (he  previous  de- 
bates, withdrew  themfclves  from  this, 
to  ihevv  their  dilhke  of  what  they 
expected  to  l>e  the  nTuc  of  it,  and  to 
have  no  hand  in  putting  Komun  citi- 
zens to  dcatli  by  a vote  of  the  fonate. 
litre  then  was  ground  enough  for 
Cicero's  enemies  to  sU\  upon,  if  ex- 
treme methods  were  purfued : he 
kimfolf  was  aware  of  it,  and  fuw,  that 
tlie  public  interest  called  for  tire  le- 
vered pumttrmcnt,  la*  private  intcrcft 
the  geo  lie  ft : yet  lie  came  refolved 
to  facrrtice  all  regards  for  his  own 
quiet,  to  the  con!ider»tu>n  of  the  pub- 
lic fafely.  As  loon  therefor  e os  he  bad 
moved  the  queliion,  \Vl.ut  was  to  be 
done  with  the  confpiratorsi  SrlariUi, 
die  coni  ul  rlc.'.f,  beau  called  upon  to 
l;.eak  the  tirft,  advifod,  that  thofe 
who  were  then  in  ceitludy,  with  the 
reft  who  ffoopld  afterwards  be  taken, 
Ibonld  all  he  put  to  death.  To  this 
all  who  fpokc  alter  ban  reudilv  af- 
fov.-d,  till  .t  crime  to  Julius  (‘afar, 
tiicr.  ]■.—  •'  i elr',  who  ui  an  elegant 
n.r  i.  bombs  ipeeck,  treated  that 
v-,s.  u-  . .rvrei,  i u j death,  lot 


laid,  was  not  a puifolitnent,  but  re- 
lief to  tbe  tniferabk,  and  left  no  fenfe 
either  of  good  or  ill  licycmd  it ; but  a* 
new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
contiitulkin  of  tlie  republic : and 
tluuigh  tlie  hem.rufncls  of  the  crime 
would  iuliify  any  foverity,  yet  the 
example  wits  dangerous  in  a free 
Dale;  and  the  luiul.try  ute  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  good  hands,  bad  been 
tbe  cautc  of  find  milrhiets  when  it 
foil  into  fold ; ol  which  be  produced 
feverul  milliners,  both  in  other  ci- 
* tics  and  their  own ; mid  though  no 
danger  could  be  nppiehendcd  from 
tliefo  times,  or  fuch  a coniiil  as  Ci- 
cero; yet  in  other  tune*,  and  under 
another  confuL,  when  the  tword  was 
once  drawn  by  a decree  of  the  leimte, 
im  man  could  pruunle  what  mil- 
chief  it  miithl  tint  do  before  it  was 
(heath.  <1  again : his  opinion  there- 
fore was,  ttiat  (be  etiutes  of  the  con- 
fptrators  ihould  fo<  conSfcated,  and 
their  perfons  clofelv  coniined  in  tlie 
Itrong  towns  of  lulv;  oral  that  it 
Ihould  be  ctiintnal  foraqy  one  to  move 
the  foliate  or  the  people  for  any  favour 
towards  them.  Theie  two  contrary 
opinions  being  pmpofed,  the  next 
quelumi  was,  winch  of  them  Ihould 
take  place : Cad  or’*  lutd  made  a 
great  impretlion  on  the  allembly,  and 
Daggered  even  bilunus,  who  begun 
to  excufc  and  mitigate  the  foverity 
of  his  vote ; ami  Cicero’s  friends 
were  'going  forwardly  into  it,  as 
likely  to  create  the  le.ift  trouble  to 
Cicero  litmfolf,  for  whole  future  peace 
and  lately  they  began  Ur  bo  folic  i- 
tous : when  Cicero,  obfervmg  tlie  in- 
clination of  the  lioult,  and  riling  up 
to  put  tbe  quetiion,  made  his  fourth 
fp.  crh  uti  the  lubjcCt  of  this  confpi- 
racy ; in  which  lie  deliver*  his  fonti- 
inents  with  all  tbe  (kill  both  ui  tlie 
orator  and  ftatefman  ; and  while  lie 
forms  to  tbew  a pertctl  neutrality, 
and  to  give  equal  commendation  Is 
both  tbe  opinions,  artfully  labours  all 
the  while  to  turn  the  foale  in  favour 
offvluiwsV,  which  he  ronlkicred  as  a 
necellary  example  of  leventv  io  the 
preftnt  cimujutsura  of  the  repub- 
lic. . _ a 

j 

I PERCEIVE,  confeript  fathers,  that- 
every  I ok,  tl  at  every  eye  is*  tixed  irpmu 
me.  I lee  you  loticiiuus  out  Ui$y  fc.‘i  ynej. 
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own  and  your  country'*  danger,  but  was 
that  repelled,  for  mine  alio.  Thi*  proof 
of  your  affection  is  grateful  to  me  in  for- 
rovr,  and  pleating  m dilirefs  : but  by  the 
immortal  gods  I conjure  von ! lay  it  all 
afide ; and  without  any  regard  to  my  fafety, 
think  only  of  yonrielves,  and  of  your  fa- 
milies. f or  lliould  the  condition  of  my 
confulflnp  be  filch  us  to  fubject  me  to  ail 
manner  of  pains,  bardfhips,  and  fuflcr- 
higs  ; I will  bear  them  not  only  refulute- 
ly  but  chcarfollv,  it  by  my  labours  I can 
tecure  your  dignity  and  lately,  with  that 
of  the  people  of  Rome.  Such,  conicrifil 
fathers,  has  been  the  fortune  of  my  con- 
fulfhip,  that  neither  the  forum,  that  centre 
of  all  equity,  nor  the  field  of  Mars,  con- 
fecrutcd  by  confular  aufpices,  nor  the  fe- 
nate-houle,  the  principal  refuge  of  all 
nations,  nor  domeftir  walls,  the  common 
afylum  of  all  men  ; nor  the  lied,  drtlined 
to  repofe ; nay,  nor  even  this  honourable 
feat,  this  chiiir  of  (late,  Imve  been  free 
from  penis  and  the  fnnres  of  death.  Many 
things  have  1 ditTcrabled,  many  have  I 
fuller I,  many  have  I yielded  to,  and  many 
liruggled  wit'll  in  lilenre,  for  your  quiet. 
But  il  the  immortal  gods  would  grant  that 
ill’ue  to  my  roufulftnp,  of  facing  you, 
confcript  fathers,  and  the  people  of  Home, 
from  a mafl'acre ; your  wives,  your  chil- 
dren, and  the  vctlal  virgins,  from  the  bit- 
tereft  proleculion  ; the  temples  and  altars 
of  the  gods,  with  this  our  fair  country, 
from  facnlegious  flames ; and  ull  Italy 
from  war  and  defoliation ; let  what  f.ite 
foever  attend  me,  1 will  be  content  with 
it.  For  if  P.  Lentulus,  upon  the  report 
of  footbfevers,  thought  his  name  portend- 
ed the  ruin  of  the  flair;  wily  fhould  not  1 
rejoice,  that  my  ctmfulihip  has  hern  as  it 
were  refereed  by  fate  for  its  preferva- 
tion. 

Wherefore,  confcript  fathers,  think  of 
your  own  fafety,  turn  your  whole  cure 
upon  the  ftate.  fecure  yourfelves,  your 
wives,  your  children,  vour  fortunes;  guard 
the  lives  anddignity  of  the  people  of  Home, 
and  ceafe  your  concern  and  anxiety  for 
me.  For  firtl,  I have  rrafun  to  hope,  that 
all  the  gods,  the  protectors  of  this  city, 
will  reward  me  according  to  my  deferts. 
Then,  ihould  anv  thing  extraordinary 
happen,  1 am  prepared  to  die  with  an 
even  and  couflant  mind.  For  death  can 
never  be  difhonourabic  to  the  brave,  nor 
premature  to  one  who  has  reached  1 lie 
dignity  of  conful,  nor  aftlichug  to  the 
wile.  Not  that  1 am  fo  hardened  aguinft 


all  the  imprrflions  of  humanity,  as  to  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  grief  ol  a dear  and 
affectionate  brother,  here  prelent,  and  the 
tears  of  all  thole  by  whom  you  fee  me 
furrounded.  Nor  can  1 lorbear  to  own, 
that  an  atflidod  wife,  a daughter  difpirit- 
ed  with  fear,  an  infant  fon,  whom  my 
country  forms  to  embrace  as  the  pledge  of 
my  conluliliip, and  a Ion-in-law,  whom  I 
behold  waiting  with  anxiety  tire  iflue  of 
this  day,  often  recal  my  thoughts  home- 
wards. All  thefe  objeCIs  affect  me,  yet 
in  fueh  a manner,  that  I am  chiefly  con- 
cerned for  their  prefervation  and  yours, 
and  foruple  not  to  expofe  mylelf  to  any 
hazard,  rather  than  that  they  and  all  of 
us  Ihould  be  involved  m one  general  ruin. 
Wherefore,  confcript  fathers,  apply  your- 
fdves  wholly  to  the  fafety  of  the  flute, 
guard  againft  the  Dorms  that  threaten  us 
on  every  fide,  and  which  it  will  require 
your  utmoft  circumfpeCtion  to  avert.  It 
is  not  a Tiberius  Gracchus,  caballing  for 
a fee  on  d tnbuncffiip;  nor  a Caiut  Grac- 
chus, Dirring  up  the  people  in  favour  of 
his  Agrarian  law  ; nor  a Lucius  Salumi- 
nus,  the  murderer  of  Caius  Mnnnnus, 
who  is  now  in  judgment  before  you,  and 
ejepofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  law  ; but 
traitors,  who  remained  at  Home  to  fire 
the  city,  to  muffacre  the  fenate,  and  to 
receiv*  Cataline.  Their  fetters,  their 
feals,  their  hands ; in  Oiort,  their  feveral 
conlellion*,  are  in  your  cuftody  ; and 
clearly  conviCi  them  of  (bitciting  the  Ai- 
lobrogians,  fpiriting  up  the  Daves,  and 
fending  lor  l aialinc.  The  fehrme  pro- 
pofod  was,  to  put  all,  without  exception, 
to  the  (word,  that  not  a foul  might  re- 
main to  lament  the  fete  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  overthrow  of  fo  mighty 
ail  empire. 

All  tins  ha»  been  proved  by  wiuielPe, 
the  criminals  thcmfelves  have  confeffed. 
nnd  you  have  already  condemned  them  by 
feveral  previous  sets.  Firfl,  by  returning 
thanks  to  me  in  tbe  moti  honourable 
terms,  and  declaring  that  by  my  virtue 
and  vigilance,  a ronfpiracy  of  defperate 
men  has  been  laid  open.  Next,  by  depof- 
ing  lentulus  from  the  pnrtorlhip,  and 
committing  him,  with  the  reft  of  the  con- 
fpirators  to  cuftody.  But  chiefly  by  de- 
creeing a tiianlfgivingin  mv  name,  an  ho- 
nour wliich  was  never  before  conferred 
upon  anvmanintbegown.  Laftly.you yef- 
terduy  voted  ample  rewards  to  I Ik- deputies 
of  the  Allobrogiuns,  and  Titus  Vulturous; 
all  which  proceedings  are  of  luc.’ia  nature, 
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M plainly  to  make  it  appeal,  that  you 
already  without  fcruplc  condemn  tliofe, 
whom  you  have  byname  ordered  intocuf- 
t.dy.  Rut  I have  refolved,  coufcnpt  fa- 
thers, to  propofe  to  you  anew  the  (jucliion 
both  of  the  fact  and  puuilhnieiit,  having 
irli  ptemifed  what  1 think  proper  to  lay 
wctudid.  I have  long  uhferved  a (pint  of 
dikirdrr  im king  in  the  fiatr,  new  project* 
deviling,  and  pernicious  Schemes  fet  on 
lout : bat  never  could  1 imagine,  that  a 
cnnlpmsry  to  dreadful  auddeftruCtive,  had 
calend  into  the  minds  of  citizens.  Now 
whatever  you  do,  or  whichever  way  yoor 
thoughts  and  voices  Dull  incline,  you  mnlt 
mine  to  a refutation  before  night  You 
(m  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  laid 
before  you ; and  if  you  think  that  but  few 
ate  concerned  in  it  you  are  greatly  mif- 
taken.  The  nnl'chief  u fpread  wider  than 
moii  people  imagine,  and  has  not  only  in- 
fected Italy,  but  crolTed  tbe  Alps,  and,  im- 
perceptibly creeping  along,  lured  many 
provinces.  You  can  never  hope  to  lup- 
pref*  it  by  delay  and  irrcfolution.  What- 
ever course  you  take,  you  muff  proceed  with 
vigour  and  expedition. 

There  are  two  opinions  now  before  you ; 
the  Aril,  of  D.  Silunus,  who  thinks  the 
projectors  of  fo  deflructivc  a confpiracy 
worthy  of  death  s the  lecood  of  C.  Cscfar, 
who,  excepting  death,  it  for  every  other 
tbe  molt  rigorous  method  of  punilhing. 
Each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  and  the 
importance  of  the  caufe,  is  for  treating 
them  with  the  laft  Severity.  The  one 
thinks,  that  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
deprive  us  and  tbe  Roman  people  of  life, 
tosbolilb  this  empire,  and  extinguilb  the 
very  name  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy  a 
raooif tit's  life,  or  breathe  the  vital  air  : 
and  bath  (hewed  withal,  that  this  punilh- 
eneot  has  often  been  inflicted  by  this  Rate 
<a  fedilious  citizens.  The  other  ma.n- 
Uinr,  that  death  was  not  dcligned  by  the 
nnmartal  gods  as  a pumfliment,  but  either 
is  a ■ ■ ' ll ar y law  of  our  nature,  or  a cef- 
fztwn  of  our  toils  and  miferies  : fo  that 
the  wife  never  fuffer  it  unwillingly,  tbe 
besve  often  leek  it  voluntarily  : that  bonds 
«4  imprilonmrnt,  efpeciully  if  perpetual, 
•w  contrived  for  the  punilhment  ot  deni- 
able crimes:  that  therefore  the  criminals 
Hxxddbe  diftributcd  among  the  municipal 
tow i».  In  this  propofal,  there  feems  to 
be  fame  injuliice,  if  you  inipofe  it  upon 
the  towns;  or  fume  difficulty,  if  you  only 
defirr  it.  Yet  decree  fo,  if  you  think  fit. 
1 ml]  endeavour,  and  1 hope  I (hull  he 


able  to  find  thofe,  who  will  not  think  it 
unluiluhle  to  their  dignity,  tocomply  with 
whatever  you  lhall  judge  necellarv  lor  tbe 
common  lafety.  He  adds  a heavy  penalty 
on  the  municipal  towns,  if  any  of  tbe  cri- 
minals tliould  cfcape ; he  iiivefis  them 
with  formidable  guards  ; and.  as  the  enor- 
mity of  their  guilt  delerves,  forbids,  under 
feverc  penalties,  all  application  to  the  fe- 
nate  or  people,  for  a mitigation  of  their 
punilhnients.  I Ie  even  deprives  them  of 
hope,  the  ouly  comfort  of  unhappy  mors 
tala,  lie  orders  their  ellates  alto  to  be 
coufifcated,  and  leaves  them  nothing  but 
hie;  which,  if  he  had  taken  away,  he 
would,  by  one  momentary  pang,  have 
eafed  them  of  much  anguilli  both  of  inmd 
and  body,  and  all  the  fufferings  due  to 
their  crimes.  For  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  ancients  invented  thofe  infernal 
pumlhmenls  of  the  dead ; to  keep  the  wicked 
under  fome  awe  in  this  life,  who  without 
them  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itfelf. 

Now,  confeript  fatlters  I fee  bow  much 
my  mtereft  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  de- 
bate. If  you  follow  the  opinion  of  C. 
Cscfar,  who  has  always  purfued  thofe  mea- 
fures  in  the  (late,  which  favour  molt  of 
popularity  ; 1 lhall  perhaps  be  lafs  ex- 
poled  to  the  arrows  of  public  hatred, 
when  he  is  known  lor  the  author  and  ad- 
vifer  of  this  vote,  llut  if  you  (all  in  with 
the  motion  of  L>.  Silunus,  I know  not  what 
difficulties  it  may  bring  me  under.  How- 
ever,  let  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth 
fuperfitde  all  contiderations  of  my  danger. 
Ciefar,  agreeable  to  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  merits  of  his  illulirioos  ancefters,  has 
by  this  propofal  given  us  a perpetual  pledge 
of  bis  affection  to  tbe  fuste,  and  lliewed 
the  difference  between  the  affected  lenity 
of  truly  disclaimers,  and  a mind  truly 
popular,  which  feeks  nothing  but  the  real 
good  of  the  people.  I obferve  that  one  of 
thofe,  who  uffeftj  the  character  of  popula- 
rity, has  abfented  himlelf  from  this  day's 
debate,  that  he  may  not  give  a vote  upon 
the  life  of  a Roman  citizen.  Yet  but  the 
other  day  he  concurred  in  fending  the  cri- 
minals to  prifon,  voted  me  a thank  fgiving, 
and  yefterday  decreed  ample  rewards  to 
the  informers.  Now  no  one  can  doubt 
what  his  fentiments  are  on  the  merits  of 
the  caufe,  who  votes  imprifonment  to  the 
accufed,  thanks  to  the  difcovtrer  of  the 
confpiracy,  and  rewards  to  the  informers. 
But  C.  Ca-far  urges  the  Scmpronian  law, 
forbidding  to  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death.  Yet  here  it  ought  tube  remembered, 
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th 'bole  who  are  adjudged  enemies  to 
the  lisle,  Can  Bo  longer  be  rontidri a* 
citizens ; and  that  the  author  of  that  law 
hmilclf  fullered  death  by  the  order  of  the 
people.  Neither  does  Ca'lar  think  that1 
the  profufe  and  prodigal  Lentuln  , who 
has  concerted  lb  many  cruel  and  bloody 
i'chemcr.  for  the  deltrurton  of  the  Roiurii 
people,  and  the  rinn  of  the  city,  can  lie 
Called  a popular  man.  Accordingly  this 
mild  and  merciful  fenator  makes  no 
frruple  of  condemning  P.  I-enlulua  to 
pei  petual  bond*  and  miprilbimient ; and 
provides  that  no  one  thuil  Iieucetorwiird 
have  it  in  his  power  to  boalt  of  having 
procured  a mitigation  of  this  punilliOH-nt, 
or  inode  himfrlf  popular  by  a liep  lb  de- 
flruchve  to  tbe  quiet  ol  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. lie  likewilc  adds  the  conlifcntiou 
of  their  goods,  that  wont  ond  beggary 
may  attend  every  torment  of  mind  and 
body. 

If  therefore  you  decree  according  to  thi* 
opinion,  you  will  give  me  a partner  mid 
companion  to  the  aflembly,  who  is  dear 
and  agreeable  to  the  liotnan  people.  Or, 
if  you  prefer  that  of  Sikrnus,  it  will  be 
ealy  tiill  to  ilet'cud  both  you  and  mvfelf 
from  any  imputation  of  cruelty ; uny,  and 
to  make  appear,  that  it  is  much  the  gentler 
puniihment  of  the  two.  And  yet,  cnnfcript 
fathers,  what  cruelty  can  be  committed 
in  the  pumihmentof  i‘o  enormous  a crime? 

I fpoak  according  to  my  real  fenfe  of  the 
matter.  For  ipav  I never  enjoy,  in  con- 
junction with  you,  the  benefit  of  my 
country’s  fafe.ty,  if  the  cagerncls  which  I 
(hew  in  this  caufe  proceeds  from  any  fe- 
verity  of  temper  (for  no  man  has  isfo  of  it,) 
but  from  pure  humanity  and  clemency. 
For  I form  to  behold  this  city,  the  light 
of  the  imivorfe,  and  the  citadel  of  all  na- 
tions, fudilculy  involved  in  llanos.  I 
figure  to  ms  felt'  my  country  in  ruins,  and 
the  mifcrable  bodies  of  daughter' d c it  i zen  v 
lying  in  heaps  witliout  burial.  The  image 
of  Cethrgus,  formally  revelling  in  your 
Wood,  is  now  before  my  eyes.  Hut  si  hen 
I rrprefriit  to  my  imagination  lien  till  us 
on  the  throne,  as  he  owns  the  tales  en- 
couraged him  to  hope;  Ciabinius  clotlied 
in  purple ; and  Cawhne  approaching  with 
an  armv  ; thru  am  i liruck  with  horror 
at  the  til  neks  of  mothers,  the  flight  of 
children,  and  the  violation  of  the  vi  ital 
virgins.  Anti  beraule  thefe calamities  ap- 
pear to  me  in  the  higheft  degree  deploinbte 
and  dreatln.l,  therelore  am  I lev  err  sad  un- 
relenting toward;  thole  who  cndcavouitd 
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to  bring  tliem  upon  us.  For  let  me  aflt, 
Ihnuld  a matter  of  a family,  finding  his 
children  butchered,  bis  wife  murdered,  and 
Ins  Houle  bunu  hv  a llase,  indict  upon  the 
offender  a puniftiinent  that  fell  (hurt  of 
the  liighrfl  degree  of  vigour;  ssouid  lie  he 
accounted  mild  and  merciful,  or  inhuman 
and  cruel?  For  my  own  part,  I 'Humid 
look  upon  him  as  hard-hearted  and  infen- 
lihle,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  allay  his 
tm-nanguilh  mid  torment,  by  the  tormeut 
and  ancinfh  of  the  guilty  caufe.  It  is  the 
fame  with  us  in rrfpcd  of  tbofe  men  srltn 
intended  to  murder  us  with  our  wives  and 
children  i who  endravouted  to  dcllroy  our 
fevrrul  dwellings,  and  thus  city,  the  ge- 
neral feat  of  the  commonwealth ; who 
cnntpirrd  to  fettle  the  Allobrogian*  upon 
the  nuns  of  this  flute,  anil  niifc  them  from 
the  allies  of  our  empire.  If  we  pnnith 
them  with  the  utmoti  feveritv,  we  dial!  lie 
accounted  coinpafTionale ; but  il’vvc  are  re- 
mits in  the  execution  of  juftice,  we  may 
dcfervedly  be  charged  with  the  greateit 
cruelty,  in  expoling  the  republic  and  our 
Fellow-citizens  to  ruin.  Unlefs  any  one  svill 
pretend  to  fay,  that  !..  Ca-far,  a brave 
man.  and  zealous  for  the  interell  of  his 
country,  lifted  a cruel  part  the  other  day, 
when  he  declared  that  tbe  huff  and  of  his 
lifter,  a lady  of  diftinguithed  merit,  anJ 
that  too  in  his  own  prefence  and  hearing, 
deferred  to  fuffrr  death  ; alledging  the 
example  of  his  grandfather,  (lain  by  order 
of  the  conful ; who  likewife  commanded 
his  ton,  n mere  youth,  to  be  executed  in 
prion,  for  bringing  him  a mefthge  froni 
his  father.  And  yet,  what  w as  their  crime 
compared  with  that  now  before  us  ? had 
they  formedany  confpiracv  todeftmy  their 
country?  A partition  of  lands  was  then 
indeed  propnfed,  and  a fpirit  of  faction 
began  to  prevail  in  the  (late:  at  which 
nine  the  grandfather  of  this  very  I.entu- 
Ii»,  an  i I bull  ions  patriot,  attacked  Grac- 
chus in  arms  ; and  in  defence  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth, 
received  a rrucl  wound.  This  bis  unwor- 
thy del  •cndnnt,  to  overthrow  the  vciy 
foundations  of  the  (late,  fends  for  tbe 
Gauls.  Ilirs  up  tlicilaves,  invites  Cataline, 
nflipns  the  murdering  of  the  Senators  to 
Cetliegu*.  the  nutlTacre  of  the  reft  of  the 
citizens  to  Gabinius,  the  care  of  fettino 
the  city  on  tire  to  Coffins,  and  the  devaf- 
tatitra  and  plunder  of  Italy  to  Cataline.  Is 
it  pollihli:  VOI1  fhouM  be  afraid  of  he:rg 
thought  loofeverein  the  prniftnncnt  of  Jo 
unnatural  and  moai.touj  a Deafen?  when  ' 
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m nudity  you  have  much  more  caufe  to 
dread  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  your  coun- 
try tor  your  too  great  lenity,  Ilian  the  im- 
putation of  feventv  for  pioceeding  in  an 
exemplary  manner ngainftfuch  implacable 
enemies. 

Bull  cannot, ronfcript father*, conceal 
eh.it  I hear.  Reports  are  Ipri-ad  through 
the  city,  ami  have  reached  my  ears,  tend- 
iag  to  intinuate,  that  we  have  not  a fuf- 
lieient  force  to  fupport  and  execute  what 
you  mall  this  day  decree.  Rut  he  allured, 
ccnfcript  father*,  that  every  thing  is  con- 
certed, regulated,  and  fettled,  partly 
through  ray  extreme  care  and  diligence  ; 
but  tiill  more  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Human  people,  to  fupport  thcrafelves 
in  the  poffelliun  of  empire,  and  preferve 
their  cqraraou  fortunes.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  is  adenibled  for  your  de- 
fence: the  forum,  the  temples  round  the 
torum,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the  fenate 
at  poilellcd  by  your  friends.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  caufe  fmee  the  building  of 
Home,  in  which  all  men  have  been  unani- 
mous, thofe  only  excepted,  who,  finding 
then  own  ruin  unavoidable,  chofe  rather 
to  perilh  in  the  general  wreck  of  their 
reentry,  thou  fall  by  thcnifrlves.  Tlielc 
i <■■■ itlingly  except,  and  feparate  from  the 
ten ; iur  1 confider  them  not  fo  much  in 
the  light  of  bad  citizens,  as  of  implacable 
enemies.  Rut  then  as  to  the  reft,  immortal 
Etuis ! in  what  crowds,  with  what  real, 
sad  with  what  courage  do  they  all  unite 
•a  defence  of  the  public  welfare  and  dig- 
nity ? What  nccaTton  is  there  to  (peak 
here nf the  Roman  knights!  who  without 
ddpcting  your  precedency  in  rank,  and 
the  admmifi  ration  of  affairs,  vie  with  you 
“ their  real  for  the  republic;  whom,  after 
“Meniion  of  many  years,  this  day 'scaul'e 
tr  entirely  reconciled,  and  united  with 
.r«u.  And  if  this  uniou,  which  mv con- 
tnlthip  lies  conlirmed,  be  preferred  and 
!«petii*tcd,  I am  confident  that  no  civil 
a dumellic  evil  can  ever  again  dillurb 
this  Ante.  The  like  zeal  fur  tin-  common 
c®fe  appears  among  the  tribunes  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  whole  body  nf 
thefciibes  ; who  happening  to  oliemble 
tha  day  at  the  treafury,  have  dropped  all 
ttolidentlion  of  their  private  affairs,  and 
turned  their  whole  attention  upon  the  pub- 
lic Isiety.  The  whole  body  of  free-born 
titueiw,  even  the  meam-ft.  offer  us  their 
•ffulance.  For  whore  is  the  man,  to  w hom 
•brie  temples,  the  face  of  the  city,  the  pof- 
Mm*  of  liberty;  in  (hort,  this  very  light, 


and  t lira  parent  foil,  are  not  both  dear  and 
delightful ? 

•And  here,  confcnpt  fathers,  let  me  re- 
commend to  your  nuiice  the  real  of  tl.ole 
freedmen.  who,  having  hv  their  merit  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  citizeus.  cnnfder 
this  as  their  rrulcuuntrv  : ivbtnsi  fome 
born  within  the  city,  nod  I orn  too  of  an 
illuftrmtt*  rare,  irrut  it  not  as  a mother- 
foil,  but  us  u holuU-  city.  Rut  whv  do  I 
fpeuk  of  men.  w hom  pt  ivute  intervfi,  svhom 
the  gondot  the  pulilic,  w hom,  in  fine,  the 
love  of  lilrei  ty,  that  diareft  of  all  human 
bleflings,  lia.e  routed  to  the  defence  of 
tlieir  country  i Tliere  is  nut  a (lave  in  any 
tolerable  condition  of  life,  who  does  not 
look  with  horror  on  this  daring  attempt 
of  prulhgate  citizens,  who  is  not  anxious 
for  the  prefrrvution  of  the  (late  ; in  fine, 
who  does  not  contribute  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  common  fairly.  If  any  of 
you,  therefore,  are  fhocked  by  the  report 
of  I.eutnlus’s  running  up  and  down 

the  I’rn-ti,  and  folirilmg  the  ne  dy  ami 
tlm  ugh  tie's  to  make  fume  effort  lor  his 
ri'.cuc:  toe  tart  indeed  is  true,  and  llic 
tiling  has  been  attempted ; but  not  a man 
was  (mud  fo  drfperatc  in  his  fortum,  fo 
abandoned  in  his  inclinations,  who  did 
nut  prt-ier  the  Ihed  in  which  lie  worked 
and  earned  his  daily  bread,  hi»  little  hut 
and  l»ed  in  which  lie  flept,  and  the  esfy 
peaceful  eourlc  oflifc  lie  enjoyed,  to  all 
the  propof.iU  make  by  tlicte  enemies  of 
the  liulc.  For  the  grenteli  part  ol  tliofe 
who  I'm  in  u.ops,or  to  I'psak  indeed  more 
truly,  all  of  them,  are  nf  nothing  In  fond 
as  peace  : for  their  whole  flock,  their 
whole  induffry  und  fubtlftcnrc,  depends 
upon  the  peace  mid  fulnvfs  of  the  city  ; 
and  if  their  gain  would  be  interrupted  by 
(hutting  up  tlioir  Ihnj-s,  how  much  more 
would  it  be  fo.  hv  burning  them?  Since 
then,  confcript  ('others,  the  Roman  people 
are  not  w anting  in  their  zeal  and  duly  to- 
wards you,  it  is  vetur  part  not  to  be  want- 
ing to  the  Roman  people. 

V011  haveaconfui  f Hatched  from  various 
fuares  and  dangers,  and  tbcjuws  of  death, 
not  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, 
but  for  your  fecunty.  All  orders  unite  in 
opinion,  inclination,  zeal,  courage,  and  a 
profelied  concern  to  feetire  the  common- 
wealth. Your  common  country,  hefet  with 
the  brands  and  weapons  of  an  impious  con- 
fpiracy,  (Iretches  out  herfupplmnt  bands 
to  you  for  relief,  recommends  hcrf-lf  to 
your  care,  and  hefeec he* you  to  take  un- 
der your  prote&on  the  lives  of  the  chi- 
ll a teas. 
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fins,  the  citadel,  theeapitol,  tbr  ;ill.:r»  of 
dnmefuc  worth,  p,  the  cvcrhiftiitj!  lire  111 
Veda,  thetliranes  .uni  h tuples  ilie  ns. , 
the  walls  of  tin  i.ty, and  the  linun  > m the 
ct!i/.i’US.  Conl.il’-r  i it.i-vi itc,  that  you  are 
this  day  til  pats  judgm-nt  on  \mn  own 
Inn.  on  lUnte  ol  join-  v.;m s .no : cl  i;;a:u. 
on  tin  fortune:  ul  ul.  tin- I'lli/eii  . on \oin 
ll . . 1 1 1 * . anil  projierlh':-.  You  l a\pu  1 ia.il 
* , h as  you  will  not  ■ 1 .1. ' Iiav . . • .I'.’h- 
lul  lor  yon,  l < (,.r. ol.  a of  Iiiiukli.  1 ou 
luve  likrv.  if'-,  wh.il  was  never  know  nir. 
lure  in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  all  uni  till 
ranks  of  men,  tin:  wlitne  lioily  of  the  lli  - 
man  people,  of  one  and  flic  liiiui-  mind. 
Kcdcct  how  this  mighty  cmpiie,  reared 
With  lu  lain’ !i  toil,  this  liberty  efiunliuiid 
with  fo  umrh  bravery,  and  this  pruln.kin 
of  wealth  improved  and  In  Lot*  ..oil  by 
fucli  i.i’.oarui:.!  kuulni'l  - ol  ll.o  pink,  weiu 
like  in  one  algal  to  have  been  ior  evil  di'- 
ftroyed.  Ym  are  ilia  liny  to  pioviin  . tn.it 
tin  fiuucluiiig  not  only  hull  never  In  ut- 
1-  inpii'tl,  but  nut  fo  much  us  lliisi.lit  of 
Banin  by  any  citizen.  Ail  tins  i ii.no 
ibid,  not  vv  itb a view  to  animate  yom  .'on!, 
in  whi‘b  yon  abiioi*  turpid-me;  Ittil  that 
my  yoke,  vvl  oh  Oil  gill  lolcudin  vvh.  l If- 
luti  to  the  cuuimomveahh,  iu.iv  uoL  fail 
Ihori  of  nty  duty  us  rotifnl. 

lint  beiure  1-dicU.rn niv  fi-miim'llla  far- 
ther, cunfeript  f.ttber*,  iaifrr  i . to  d«y  a 
wind  with  regard  to  tuyfeli".  1 uni  h 'ifdita 
1 lie  v i drawn  upon  i.n  Iclfur  imiuy  onemv  -, 
as  tin  or  *re|v:l‘i-n.i  cor.oi:nu  d in  tie-  o.n- 
fpnary,  win  fi' nnuilt  r rui  f.  i tobyvn'y 

great;  hut  1 look  I Item  u-  a bale, 

tibiivl,  impi  .eli I . eon-,  iiiptiiile  furl. on, 
lint  if.  through,  the  miidii ! - of  unv,  it 
flail  rife  uunm,  fo  as  to  prevail  ur.ilnu  the 
foliate  anil  the  republic  ; y ■ I in  .cr,  con- 
friipl  l.u!  "J  , (hull  I repcm  osmvprrfmt 
cal:  nr’,  mid  counfels.  for  i.is.Ui,  with 
wlm  b perhaps  they  will  th.eaten  me,  is 
prepared  ior  all  men  ; out  imne  ever  nc- 
iporeil  that  glory  of  life,  which  you  have 
conioned  upon  me  In  your  decrees,  l or 
to  rubers  you  have  dee  reed  thanks  for 
fervuig  the  repuo  ic  fin cvl'shiHv  ; to  me 
ulone,  lor  having  fuvnl  il.  fit  Mipio  be 
C'lirlir.ited,  by  whole  conduct  tttid  valour 
llanrfh.ll  was  Ihrcr.l  [O  nbiUsdun  1 1 ■ 1 v , 
and  return  into  Air, oil  : f 1 ibr  oibr:/  A - 
eur.us  he  crvwneii  with  tko  hi  I:  pi  no-, 
who  d -liro , d t irthayo  and  .vim.iiiliit, 
Ivvocilies  at  irrn onc.i  ilile  iniiuly  vita 
Home  : tor  ever  renown  .1  be  i . i re,  i , 
w' ■ ie  c ratio!  v as  pair  1 lo  I . e ;t.viiy 
o.  iVr.’S,  a once  povverlul  ..ml  i lull:,  ■».* 
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nmunrclt : immortal  honour  be  the  Into 
Main's,  who  twice de!iviredlt»li  ti.ilu  in. 
vaiinii,  and  the  dread  of  krvnnii  ; r.bov. 
ul!  others,  bt  1’ompev 's  name  he  reltavv  ft 
id,  vvlirlt  great  ill,  ini's  u of  \ if  till . kn 
no  other  limit'  than  thole  > last  regulate 
the  coin lV»!' the  fan.  let,  ttneiy.  luunni* 
lo  name  In  f oie  place  v.  ,11  uo  left  hit 
tin  |)i  mil ; Mulcts  it  be  thought  a great?  r 
no.  l it  to  open  a way  into  new  prov  inci  s, 
w lu  uce  Wo; limy  lolue-.il  | lealure,  tli  .11  to 
take  rule  that  our  ciMU.eeiois  iimv  haw 
a home  to  lcturn  lo.  Inmie  cncuiiitiuiice, 
iiulecl,  th-  coiiiiition  of  a foreign  v .on  .y 
is  In  Iter  than  that  <1  a doin'  lucor.t  ; be- 
r.iulo  a loreign  enemy,  when  coiHjprirfcd, 
is  either  quite  erull.ed  and  reduced  lo  llJ- 
very,  or,  ubt  idling  tavouiable  terms,"  bo- 
ron:'-? a 1 1 ..  lid  : (ail  when  profligate  r,:.- 
/en  oure  tarn  rebris,  and  are  1 o in 
t'.-ir  plots,  y.ei  r.iii  ticitlo  r keep  f on 
Ijiin  t bv  force, nor  obi  .elbeiB  by  t-v.uirs 
1 tbeiilurc  lee  lovl-lt  eugu  o d in  ,.n  ' '.l r- 
n. -I  e ar  with  r.ll  Ir.iit'irtvi.s  tilt.  * in  ; but 
ill. I eoiuiilent  1 ilia'll  n-uly  irp.-i  It  from 
me  i.ml  mine,  llim  ii  yoo's  and  » .i  ;v 

tvui. In  lunti't  e.liilbuife,  i to  the  i<- 

liie.uh.--i.ee  ol  the  liuchli  dangers  u.- 
have  rdi'.il'oil  ; a CeUxinLi .mee  tint  will 
not  i.nly  lobl.il  among  ilie  |,enpleda!ivt  ud 
final  them,  but  wliuhniuU  fori  iercb'a-.c‘ 
totlo-  minds  and  I'Uigurs  of  all’  tii  ;.*. 
Nor,  I H ull, v iU  nay  Ion  . In  fooml  I nn.g 
rnnogh  tor  v iipinvel  or  o. 1 al  - l bo  p;  ~ 
f.  ut  nan'll  in  vve  n v . ut-tnl  l ■■  Hi  ui.  lt 
keughlr,  ate!  this  j-.oacra!  rulif  .uai-jrel 
all  good  'it:,  ras. 

'Ibin  lore,  i onfengi  father?,  illfrad  i-i 
the  rottiiitailii  Ii!  i:  ones  and  pnvuKts, 
Vl.icll  I have  deohfi-il : llllie.al  ol  a tn- 
Itnipll,  laid  olio  r e.uiiii,  ;i"i:«  of  hdlioi  r, 
which,  lor  your  preb-i  vatnui.  and  ti  at  ul 
tbit  city,  1 bn  e H ct«i;  'I  • .ol  of  aU 
tachiuelils  aral  dupeteu  i.ro  in  1 1 pro- 
vinces, vliieb,  by  means  of  1.  y aulbi-r.ty 
and  credit  in  the  city.  I Lilf  or  no  lof  tu 
luppoit  limn  .11 1.uoe  ; '.nr  all  ficfc  h-r- 
vlees,  I fu- , jonual  to  my  bugnh.r  /",tl  fi>»* 
youc  uih  roll. nuo  ils.t  i iivvcaurddibip on~o 
you  ter  me  exert  to  pu  a rvc  the  fn.ie  ; 1 
rMfeire  nulluliu  nunc  i t ymi  th.iutbe  per- 
pi  .tail  ici.o  mt.ruoce  of  ibis  jut.fcre.  uuj 
ol  niy  vvbolreonftiifi.ip.  \t  laic  tin.;  o >n- 
tiimrs  fined  in  v.*ur  In  ml'.  1 tbali  taoik 
lavnil  1 ineni.nl  with  an  u.ipn  ri  able 
> ail,  lint  litoulii  the  viob  lice  Ol  the  lac  - 
lion,  e.  or  i!i:.t;  poult  and  ;• : the  l«tlrr  ul 
e v bo  a , I ru-.'oimend  to  you  my  iuiaiu. 
run,  u..d  liult  teat  it  will  be  a UiflUrCiiS 

t'-arl. 
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gaard,  not  only  of  hi*  fafety,  but  of  his 
Oignilv  to  have  it  remembered,  lltat  lir  is 
tb«r Ion  of  one  who,  at  the  hazard  of  hi* 
own  htr,  fi referred  you  all.  Therefore, 
ccicfrript  lathers,  let  me  exhort  you  to 
pfncecd  with  vigour  ami  refutation  in  an 
I'dair  that  regards  your  very  being,  and 
t/utot  the  people  of  Rome  ; vour  wires 
uxl  children  ; your  religion  and  proper- 
t<> ; y,-nr  altais  and  temples;  the  koules, 
aai  dwellings  of  this  city;  your  empire; 
ye’,-  liberty ; the  lately  of  Italy  ; and  tin; 
«hde  fyfiem  of  the  eonummwetiltb.  l or 
you  "live*  contul,  w ho  will  not  only  obey 
y'«ir  jeerres  without  bafiution,  but  while 
be  liva,  will  fupporl  and  execute  in  per- 
mit winterer  you  lhal!  order. 

II  iutjcortk'i  Cicero. 

4 9-  Oration  for  tie  Poet  Arckian. 

THE  ARCtTMEVT. 

A.Licinaa  Arehias  was  unaticrof  An- 
• tineii,  ind  a very  (elebrttol  poet, 
ile  euim  to  Rome  when  t'ict-ro  was 
ao  nit  tut  y ears  old,  and  was  courted 
it  men  *f  the  created  eminence  in 
it,  on  iircmntoi  his  learning. genius, 
*uid  politejefs.  Among  others,  Ijj- 
follas  wasiery  fondof  him,  took  him 
in  n his  family;  and  gave  him  the 
iibccty  uf  fawning  a lehnol  in  it,  to 
which  tjianv  of  the  youna  nobility'  and 
(“•tty  of  Home  were  lent  for  tliev 
ed-ration.  In  the  ronlidlhip  of  M, 
Pia  .ti»  Pdo  Qlld  - M.  Vulerius  Mef- 
fa!  i,  one  (iracebus.  a perfon  of  oh- 
ferje  birth,  aecufed  Arcbias  upon 
tue  l.tw,  by  which  thole  who  were 
f»sde  free  of  any  of  the  confederated 
cities,  and  at  the  time  of  palling  the 
law  dweii  in  Italy,  were  obliged  to 
claim  tlieir  privilege  before  the  pm- 
tir  within  lixtv  days.  Cicero,  m his 
oration,  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Arcbias  wav  a Roman  citizen  in  the 
fii.le  of  that  law;  but  dwells  chiefly 
« the  praifes  of  poetry  in  yrncrai, 
sad  the  talents  and  genius  of  the  de- 
fendant, which  be  difplays  with  great 
beauty,  elegance,  and  ipmt.  The 
oration  wa*mtde  in  the  f»rty-fixth 
Jttuif  Cicero’s  age,  and  it.  a fix  tun- 
dra d and  niucty-tecond  of  Rome. 

IF.  my  bird*.  I lutve  snv  abilities,  and 
* ni  fiutfiMc  they  are  but  fmalt ; if,  by 
ijsaxmg  often,  l have  acquired  any  merit 


ns  a fpeaker;  if  T have  derived  nny  know- 
ledge from  the  Andy  of  the  liberal  arts, 
which  have  ever  been  my  delight,  A.  Lie i— 
nius  may  jufily  churn  the  fruit  of  all.  for 
looking  hark  upon  nail  Irene*,  and  culling 
to  remembrance  the  eurlietl  part  of  my 
life,  1 lind  it  was  he  who  prompted  rpe  tirll 
to  engage  in  n rourfe  of  liudy,  and  direft- 
bri  me  hi  it.  If  my  tongue,  then  formed 
and  animated  by  lum.  Ii.is  ever  been  the 
means  of  laving  any,  I am  certainly  I .mind 
hr  ail  the  ticvol  gratitude  to  employ  it  in 
the  defence  of  him,  who  has  taught  it  to 
afiiil  and  defend  others.  And  though  his 
genius  and  ami le  of  (ludy  are  very  dillerent 
train  mine, let  uoonc  be  furprirnri  at  what 
1 ad  anee  : for  I have  not  bellowed  the 
whole  of  my  time  on  the  ftudy  of  eloquence, 
and  beldot,,  all  the  liberal  arts  are  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  and  have,  us  it  were. 
Otic  common  bond  of  union. 

Hut  lett  it  llioutd  appear  ft  range,  that, 
in  a legal  ‘proceeding,  and  a public  caufe, 
before  un  excellent  pr.rlor,  the  mofl  im- 
partial judges,  and  fo crowded  an  a'lcmbly, 
1 lay  nthle  the  ul'ual  (lyle  of  trials,  and  in- 
troduce one  very  dillerent  from  that  of 
the  bur;  I mutt  beg  to  be  indulged  in  this 
liberty,  which,  I hope,  w ill  not  be  dif- 
ngreeable  to  you,  and  which  fee  ms  indeed 
to  be  due  to  the  defendant : that  wbilft  I 
am  pleading  for  an  excellent  puet,  and  u 
man  of  great  erudition,  before  fo  learned 
an  iitidienrp,  fucli  iliitingmlhed  patron*  of 
the  liberal  arts,  and  fo  eminent  a praetor, 
you  would  allow  me  to  enlarge  with  tune 
freedom  on  learning  and  liberal  (Indies; 
and  to  employ  an  ulinuft  unprecedented 
language  tor  one,  who.  by  reafon  of  a 
ftudmus  and  uoaciive  life,  has  been  little 
lonvcrfant  in  dangers  and  public  trial*.  If 
tiiis,  my  lords,  is  grunted  me,  I lhall  not 
osly  prove  that  A.  IJeinius  ought  not,  as 
he  is  a citizen,  to  be  deprived  of  bis  pri- 
viltge*,  but  that,  if  he  were  not,  he  ought 
to  is-  admitted. 

lor  no  (miner  had  Arehias  got  beyond 
the  sears  of  ch'ldhobd,  and  applied  him- 
felf  to  poetry,  alter  liiiilhing  thofe  ftudus 
bv  which  the  minds  of  veulb  are  ufually 
formeti  to  a taftr  for  polite  learning,  than 
his  geiiiis  tliewed  itfell  fuperior  to  any  at 
Antes'll, the  place  where  he  was  boro,  of 
• noble  family;  once  indeed  a rich  and  re- 
nowned city,  but  fldl  famous  lor  liberal  arts, 
end  lerlilr  in  lenmed  nu  n.  He  was  after- 
wards received  with  fuch  applaufe  n the 
other  cities  of  Alin,  and  all  over  Greece, 
lhal  though  thev  e.xpefled  more  than  famo 
till  a bati 
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had  proniifed  cnncaraing  him,  even  theft- 
expectation*  were  exceeded,  and  Uieir  ad- 
niiialion  of  him  grcutlv  incrnrfcd.  Italy 
wus,  at  that  time,  lull  of  the  arts  and 
feienccs  of  Greece,  which  were  then  culti- 
vated with  more  care  among  the  Latins 
than  now  they  arc,  and  were  not  even  neg- 
lected at  Koine,  the  public  tranquillity 
being  favourable  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  inhauitants  of  Tarentuin,  lUieguim, 
and  Naples,  made  him  free  of  their  nv 
fpective  cities,  and  conferred  oilier  honours 
upon  him ; and  all  thole  who  hud  any 
tafe,  reckotnaJ  him  worthy  of  their  ac- 
quaintance and  fricndlliip.  Bring  thus 
known  by  fume  to  lliofe  who  were  ftran- 
grr»  to  his  pcrfnn,  be  came  to  Rome  in  the 
con:  .llliip  of  Marius  andCatnlus;  the  lirl't 
of  w hem  had,  by  his  glorious  deeds,  fur- 
miied  out  a noble  fobject  torn  poet;  ami  the 
other,  brlidcs  hiS  memorable  actions, was 
le  >tli  a j udge  and  a lover  of  poetry.  Thong  h 
he  bad  not  yet  reached  his  levrnteenth 
year,  vet  no  loonerv.,  - lie  arrived  than  the 
laicuili  look  him  into Uicii  family ; which, 
as  it  w -.?  the  fit . that  received  him  in  his 
youth,  fo  it  alii'  Jed  li'in  It  cdom  of  ae- 
ccfseveiiin  old  age;  nor  we  this  owing 
to  Ins  great  g'  niu»  ur.d  learning  alone,  hut 
llkevvilc  t*>  his  amiable  temper  and  vir- 
tuous difpolilion.  At  that  time,  too,  tj. 
AIrt'  ilos  Nnmidieus,  and  his  fnn  1’ius, 
were  drdigl  rd  with  hi*  ronverfntir  a;  M. 
A.iuiliiis  was  one  of  his  hearers ; t'atu- 
lns,  both  the  elder  nnd  roongei,  honoured 
him  with  tbrir  intimacy ; L-Crailiis  courted 
him; ami  being  united  by  the  greatcll  fa- 
miliarity to  the  lateulh.  Diuifiis,  theOcta- 
v ii.Cato,  mid  the  whole  I lorteuliuu  family; 
it  was  no  final  I honour  to  him  to  receive 
mark?  of  the  highc  It  regard,  not  only  lr» ' : /, 
thofe  who  were  really  deliroiia  »l  heur- 
in-<  him.  and  of  being  inftruclid  by  h tit, 
lit  even  from  tliofc  who  affected  to  be 
fo. 

A con*‘derahle  time  after,  he  went  with 
I-  Iain  11*1*5  into  Sicily,  ami  leaving  that 
province  in  rompany  with  the  Ilium  I.u- 
i nllus.  came  to  I iu.iclea.  which  being 
joined  with  Rome  :.v  the  clofctt  Injnds  of 
alliance,  he  was  ileiirous  of  bein<*  made 
free  of  it;  and  obtained  his  requil't,  both 
on  account  of  hi*  own  merit,  and  the  in- 
tcreii  and  authority  of  Lucnlliis.  Slrjngers 
were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  llouti*, 
according  to  the  law  of  Silvan"?  and  Cur- 
bo,  upon  the  following  conditions  : if 
t hr}!  T.  t n mrvihii  ky  ji  rt  l it  its  ; tj  //„  y 
And  a dv*  *&ig  in  itaiy,  ahen  the  tnu  p'Lj - 


erf;  and  if  they  declared  their  fninott 
In  tore  tne  prat  or  xeilktn  the  /pace  of  Jut) 
dam.  Agreeable  to  this  law,  A re  bias,  who 
hud  relided  at  Rome  for  imtiry  years,  made 
his  declaration  brlore  the  pnrlor  (f.  Me- 
tellus,  w ho  w as  Ills  intimate  friend.  If  the 
right  of  citizenlhip  and  the  law  is  all  I 
have  to  prove.  I have  dnue ; the  caule  is 
ended.  Fur  which  of  lliefc  things,  (Jraf- 
rhus,  can  you  deny?  Will  you  fay  that  be 
was  not  made  a citizen  of  llrraclea  St 
that  time?  Why,  here  is  Lucullus,  a man 
of  the  greatclt  credit,  honour,  and  inte- 
grity, who  albums  it ; nod  that  not  as  s 
thing  he  believes,  but  as  what  be  knows ; 
lint  us  wbat  he  heard  of,  but  a?  w lull  be 
faw ; not  as  what  he  was  prelrnt  at,  bat  as 
vvlittl  he  tranfutted.  Merc  arelikcwife  de- 
puties from  1 1 enaclea,  whp  aflirm  the  fame ; 
men  of  the  g rented  quality  come  hither 
pn  purpofe  to  give  public  teftisuony  in  this 
caufe.  But  here  you'll  deiire  to  fee  the 
public  regiflcr  of  lleracleu,  which  we  all 
know  was  burnt  in  the  Italian  war,  to- 
gether with  the  office  w herein  it  was  heft- 
Now,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  fay  nothin; 
to  the  evidences  which  we  have, and  todc- 
fire  thofe  which  we  rannot  have ; to  be 
lilent  as  to  the  teftimonyof  men,  and  IS 
demand  the  teflimony  of  regiflers;  to  pay 
no  regurd  to  wbul  is  affirmed  by  a peifou 
of  great  dignity,  nor  to  the  oath  and  in* 
tlgrity  of  a free  city  of  the  ftnCleft  honour, 
ev  idences  which  are  ineapuble  of  being 
corrupted,  and  to  require  thole  of  rentiers 
which  you  allow  tube  frequently  vitiate!. 
But  be  did  not  retide  at  Home,  wbat  be, 
who  for  fo  many  years  before  Silvanns  ‘ 
taw  made  Home  the  feat  of  all  his  hop** 
and  fortune.  But  lit  did  not  declare ; fo 
far  is  tins  from  being  true,  that  his  decla- 
ration is  to  be  feen  in  that  regifter,  wbn  b 
by  that  very  act,  and  it*  being  in  the  cuf* 
tody  of  the  college  of  praetors,  is  the  cal/ 
authentic  one. 

For  the  negligence  of  Appins.  the  cot* 
ruptinnof  Gabitiius  before  hi*  condtiwni- 
tion,  and  his  difgrarc  after,  having  de- 
ft royed  tlie  credit  of  public  records;  Me* 
tellns,  a man  of  the  grenteft  honour  tnd 
mndelty,  was  fo  very  exact,  that  lie  came 
before  Lrnlultis  the  prretor  and  the  other 
judges,  and  declared  ibut  he  was  une.dy 
at  the  eraznre  of  a fugle  name,  lb* 
name  of  A.  I.irinius  therefore  is  flil!  to  be 
f*-en  ; and  as  this  is  the  cafe,  why  Ihould 
you  doubt  of  hi?  Icing  a citizen  of  Home, 
cfpcrntllv  as  he  was  enrolled  llkewifr  ta 
other  tree  cities?  For  when  Greece  be- 
. Rawed 
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Honed  the  freedom  of  its  cities,  without 
tbe  reennuncndalion  of  merit,  upon  per- 
taus  of  little  couliderutiuli,  iilni  thole  who 
W either  no  employment  at  all,  or  very 
ntMn  ones,  is  it  to  U unu  glued  rh.it  the 
ialiabit^iiu  of  Rhenium,  Locris,  Naples, 
or  Tainituin.  would  deny  to  a man  io 
highly  celebrated  for  his  genius  wh.it  they 
conferred  even  upon  com.  dians  ? When 
♦ibtrs,  nut  only  utter  Sibuius's  law,  hut 
even  after  the  I’upiun  law,  lliall  have  found 
means  to  creep  mto  the  rcgilters  of  the 
municipal  cities,  lliall  lie  be  rejected,  who, 
heraufe  lie  was  always  delimits.  of  polling 
for  an  1 Unclean,  never  availed  hunfclf 
of  his  being  enrolled  in  other  cities  ? Hut 
you  denre  to  fee-  the  enrolment  of  our 
eilite;  us  if  it  were  not  well  known,  Chat 
under  the  laft  cenfoilhip  the  defendant 
was  with  the  army  commanded  by  that 
renowned  general  L.  IjhcuIIuh  ; that  under 
tlie  cenlorthip  linmediatcly  preceding,  lie 
was  with  the  fame  LuCulins  then  qu.vllor 
in  Alia;  and  that, when Jul  us  andCraflUt 
w re  ceufor*,  there  was  no  enrolment 
node?  Ilut,  as  an  enrolment  in  thcccn- 
fors  books  does  not  coinirm  the  right  of 
r.lueaihip,  and  only  thews  that  the  per- 
foB  fnrolteil  adorned  the  character  of  u 
citisrn,  1 mull  te.ll  you  that  Arcliias  made 
s will  according  to  our  laws,  fucceeded  to 
the  elUtes  of  Homan  citizens,  and  was 
ifcimunended  to  the  treafury  by  I-  Lu- 
cullan, both  when  pra  tor  and  round,  as 
flwwho  dderved  well  of  the  ftate,  at  the 
soy  time  when  you  ullcdge  that,  by  Ins 
os n confetTion,  he  hud  no  right  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

Find  out  whatever  argument*  you  can, 
Airbus  will  never  be  convicted  for  his 
non  conduct,  nor  thnt  of  his  friends,  l.ut 
youll  no  doubt  aft  the  rcufon,  Hracclio*, 
•l  my  being  fo  highly  delighted  with  this 
eas*  Why.  it  is  becaufe  lie  furnilhe*  me 
with  what  relieves  my  mind,  and  charms 
my  «ui,  aftrr  the  fatigue  and  node  of  the 
fcnun.  I)o  yon  imagine  thut  l could  puf- 
fibly  plead  every  day  on  fucb  a variety  of 
fsby-cis,  if  my  mind  was  not  cultivated 
*i&  foience  ; or  that  it  could  bear  being 
fortelved  to  fucli  a degree,  if  it  were  not 
fotneUincs  unbent  by  the  amufemc  nts  of 
inning.  I am  fond  of  tbefe  tludies,  I 
t>»u : let  tbofe  be  ulhamed  who  liavc  bu- 
ried thnnfelves  in  learning  fo  as  to  be  of 
wufctn  focietv,  nor  able  to  produce  any 
tiling  to  public  view  ; but  wby  lliould  1 
fo  slimmed,  w ho  for  fo  many  years,  my 
folds,  base  never  been  prevented  by  in- 
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dnlence,  fedured  by  pleafnre,  nor  dive  i t'  d 
by  ih-ei.,  from  doing  good  oltires  to  others? 
\\  lio  then  c ji  eculuie  me,  or  in  juliiee  be 
angry  with  me.  if  thole  hours  which  others 
employ  in  biniuefs,  in  pleufure* , in  cele- 
brating public  folelunitte*.  in  reli-  flung 
the  body  and  unbending  the  mind;  il  the 
time  which  ;s  (pent  by  toine  m imdn  ght 
bunquetings,  indiverf"*ns,  end  in  eoinmg, 
I employ  in  reviewing  tbefe  rtudies  I And 
this  application  is  lio  m leexcuaib'.c,  as 
1 derive  no  fmall  .idv  outages  from  it  m 
my  profeflion,  in  which,  w b.  v ty  abilities 
1 putlcfs,  they  have  always  been  employed 
when  the  iluugeis  ot  my  It iend* c Jlcd’ for 
tin  ir  all'll, II, cc.  If  they  lliould  appear  to 
any  to  be  but  linail,  there  are  ti ill  other 
advantages  of  u much  higher  nature,  and 
1 am  very  femible  whence  1 derive  them. 
Tor  had  I not  liecn  convinced  from  my 
youth,  ty  mngli  uiftrudionand  nuichfiudy, 
that  uolhtng  is  greatly  defirable  in  lur  but 
glory  and  virtue,  and.  that,  m tlie  purfuit 
of  thefe,  all  bodily  torture-,  ami  the  perils 
of  ibiatli  and  exile,  are  to  be  flighted  und 
delpilid,  never  thould  1 have  expoli  d my- 
lelt  to  fo  many  and  lo  great  conflicts  for 
your  preleivatK  n,  nor  to  the  daily  rage 
mill  violence  of  the  mod  worthlHs  ol  tin  n. 
licit  on  this  tend  liooks  urn  full,  the  voice 
of  the  wife  is  full,  antiquity  is  full  ; till 
which,  weir  it  not  for  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing, would  be  involved  in  thick  obiruiitv. 
liow  many  pictures  ot  the  bravrfto'  nun 
have  the  Cheek  und  i.alin  writers  left  us, 
nut  only  to  contemplate,  but  hkeuifcto 
imitate  ? Thefe  iliulii.ous  models  1 always 
fet  before  me  in  the  government  of  tlie 
ftate,  and  formed  my  eunduCi  by  contem- 
plating their  virtues. 

But  were  thole  great  men,  it  will  be 
afted,  who  are  celebrated  in  hiltniv,  dit- 
limguillicd  for  that  kind  of  Iraming,  which 
you  extol  fo  highly  f Itvvere  difticu It.  iu- 
deed,  to  prove  this  of  them  all;  but  what 
1 lliall  anfwer  is,  however,  very  certain. 
1 uwn,  then,  thut  there  have  been  many 
men  of  excellent  difpnfitions  und  ill' m- 
guifhed  virtue,  who,  without  learning,  and 
by  tbe  alutnll  divine  mice  ol  nature  her- 
lelf,  have  beeu  wife  und  moderate;  nuv, 
farther,  that  nature  without  learning  is  of 
greater  dbenev  towards  the  attainment  of 
glory  and  virtue,  than  learning  without 
nature ; but  then,  1 affirm,  that  when  to 
an  excellent  natural  difpotition  the  em- 
belliiliments  of  learning  are  aekled,  there 
refulbv  from  this  union  fomctliing  gieat 
uih!  extraordinary.  Such  was  tliuldivine 
l u 3 man 
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roan  Africans,  whom  our  fathers  fuw*  ; 
furh  were  C.  1 Ji'lius  and  I..  lurius,  |icr- 
fotis  of  the  greutell  temperance  ami  mo- 
deration ; tuch  was  oid  Cuto,  a mail  of 
great  bravery,  ami,  lur  the  times,  of 
great  learning  ; who,  fiirely,  would  never 
have  applied  In  tbc  ttudy  «>  learning,  hurt 
they  thought  it  of  no  fervid*  towards  the 
ueipiifition  and  improvement  of  virtue. 
But  were  plealure  only  to  be  derived  from 
leurning,  without  the  advantage*  we  have 
mentioned,  you  inuft  llill,  1 imagine,  al- 
low it  to,  lie  a very  liberal  und  polite 
t.m ufrm nit.  l or  other  liudics  are  not 
fuited  to  every  time,  to  every  age,  and  to 
every  place;  hid  rliefe  give  1 1 raigth  hi 
south,  anti  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  prof  pe- 
nt", and  oie  the  fuppurl  and  runfnlaUon 
of  udvcility  ; at  home  they  are  delightiiil, 
nndanroud  tliey  are  eafy  ; at  night  they 
are  company  to  us;  when  vve  travel 
ther  attend  ns  ; and,  in  our  rural  retire- 
ments, tiiey  do  no;  fnrfake  us.  Though 
vve  ouifehes  were  incapable  of  tlicm, 
cud  had  no  re'.nli  for  their  cliunus,  li.il 
vve  lltould  admire  them  when  wc  fee  them 
in  others. 

M .is  there  any  of  ns  fit  void  nf  lofte, 
and  offu  unfeeling  a lenijer,  ns  not  to  be 
n levied  tutriyw.lh  the  death  of  ltofcius  ? 
I’or  though  he  died  in  an  advanced  a .e, 
yet  fucli  was  the  excellence  and  inimitable 
beauty  of  hu>  art,  that  we  thought  hiui 
worthy  ol  living  for  evat.  IVt«  he  tlnn 
in  great  n- favourite  with  us  all  on  uccuunt 
«t  the  graceful  motions  of  his  body;  and 
dial!  wv  lie  .nfeulihle  to  the  furprizing 
enerjrv  of  the  mind,  and  the  fprightlv  fai- 
lles of  g-n:t.i?  How  often  have  1 leru 
lilts  Arcliits,  mv  lords,  (for  I will  prefume 
roi  your  good.. els,  as  you  are  pleated  to 
favour  mu  w ith  fo  much  attention  in  ibis 
unufuai  maimer  of  pleading)  how*  often,  1 
fay,  have  I f-  n him,  without  min'*  his 
pen,  und  without  any  labour  r.f  thiily, 
make  a great  nmnhvr  of  excellent  verses 
on  <ccafion.il  fuhjn'ts?  How  often,  when 
« fnhjcrt  wav  reilimed,  have  1* heard  him 
[ ive  it  a di.1l  lent  turn  of  thought  and  ex - 
| rtllinn,  « lulu  thole  conipofitious  which 
he  fimlhed  with  care  and  exact nef>  were 
as  highly  approved  as  the  mod  erlebmied 
wric-rs  of  antiquity.  And  (hull  not  I 
love  ibis  man  ? Shull  1 not  a hnirehun  ? 
Slia'l  i not  defend  him  in  the  utiuoil  e|' 
lav  power  ? l or  men  ol  the  trcate.it  emt- 
n*ncv  and  learning  have  taught  us,  that 
o.he  h-unehe*  nt  leienee  require  educa- 
tion, art,  _i.d  precept';  but  that  a jwet  is 


formed  hy  the  pi  Jlic  band  of  nature  Irr- 
(elf,  is  quickened  by  the  native  lire  of 
genius,  and  .inmuled  us  it  were  by  a kmd 
of  divine  enlhulialin.  It  is  with  jutuee, 
therefore, ’that  our  Ennius  brtlov.s  rpo# 
poets  the  epithet  of  xtnctaMc , breathe 
tin  y leem  to  have  fume  peculiar  gifts  of 
the  god<  to  ireomineivf  than  to  us.  I/t 
tiir  n me  of  pool  then,  which  tf e Ml 
barixirims  nations  ha.e  never  propluined, 
lie  revered  by  you,  my  lords,  who  arc  fo 
great  admirers  of  polite  learning.  Rocks 
mid  debu  ts  re-erho  founds ; Civage  Ualiv 
urr  often  toothed  hy  mufie,  and  hfi.il  10 
it.  ehuims ; cud  ihall  we, with  all  thcu'tr 
vantuges  of  the  hell  education,  bcunm- 
fecial  with  the  voice  of  poetry?  The  Cs- 
lophmiians  give  out  that  Homer  is  their 
countryman,  the  Chians  derlarc  that  be 
is  theirs,  the  Su!  iminuius  lay  claim  to 
him,  the  people  of  Smyrna  utfinn  that 
Smyrna  gave  him  breath,  and  have  *c- 
cnraingly  dedicated  a temple  to  hiui  in 
their  city : betides  thefe,  many  other  na- 
tions contend  warmly  for  this  honour. 

1)»  they  then  lav  claim  Lo  a Urania 
even  after  his  death,  on  account  of  Ins 
being  a |i>irt ; ami  (hall  vve  reject  this  liv- 
ilig  poet,  who  is  a Ronoin  both  hyinchnt* 
t.oliund  the  laws  of  Rome;  efpcriully  as 
he  has  employed  the  utmnft  eliorts  of  h;s 
genius  to  celebrate  the  glory  and  grandeur 
ot  t he  Rolnun  people  ? 1'or,  iti  bis  youth, 
he  ftmg  the  triumphs  of  C.  Murats  over 
the  Cimhn,  and  even  plcafed  that  great 
general,  w bo  (.nil  but  little  relith  for  the 
r nanus  of  poetry.  Nor  Is  there  any  p«r- 
lon  fo  great  an  enemy  to  toe  Mule*,  as 
not  readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  hi. mull  his 
fame,  and  conkvrate  lus  actions  In  im- 
mortality. 'I  hemiftodes  that  celebrated 
Alheuiav,  upon  being  alked  what  mafic, 
or  v,  hole  voice  was  uioll  ugrceuble  to  him, 
is  reported  to  have  anlwercd,  tint  mn»’i 
who  rnrr/d  bffl  ctbbT'itc  ill  virtita.  The 
fume  Marius  too  hart  a very  high  regard 
lor  I„  l’lotius,  whofo  grains,  lie  thought) 
vvu . capable  of  doing  jnftice  to  hisaftfsas. 
Lut  Archias  lias  defenbed  the  mh«le 
Mitliridatic  war;  a war  of  Inch  djn.rr 
nurt  inipuriinee,  and  f.>  verv  nieui  uabie 
for  l!i<*  grow  v.  '■  iety  ed  its  events  both  ns 
few  atirt  land.  Nor  does  his  poem  irfleCt 
honour  only  on  1..  Lncullus,  that  vtry 
hr.tve  and  renowned  mau,  hut  likcwilc 
artel.-  lut' re  to  th.e  Roman  name.  For, 
under  I.unilliis,  the  Roman  people  pent- 
luted  into  Ron  tin-*,  impregnable  til!  then 
by  means  ol  its  fituatiou  und  the  arms 
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of  its  monarch* ; tmilrr  him,  the  Roman*, 
with  Ho  very  contiderable  force,  rnuteii 
the  ittuubci  let*  troop,  of  the  Armenians; 
under  hi*  Conduit  too,  Rome  has  the  glory 
of  ilehvermg  Cyxicum,  the  city  ot  our 
taithln!  allies,  from  the  r.i -c  of  a monarch, 
and  retelling  it  from  the  devouring  jaws 
t>t  a mighty  sv.tr.  The  priulm  of  our  tied 
(hail  ever  he  recnrdeil  and  celebrated,  tiir 
the  wonders  performed  at  Tenedu*,  where 
the  enemy'*  (laps  were  funk,  and  tlieir 
cuinni.uttlers  (Inin  : fuch  are  our  trophic*, 
ti.<h  "iir  monument's  fuch  oer  triumph*. 
Thofe,  therefore,  whole  genius  dcfcubes 
tlielu  exploits,  celebrate  likewiiu  the 
pniitir*  of  the  Roman  name.  Our  1 titties 
was  greatly  beloved  bv  the  elder  Africa* 
nto,  and  uCCordmely  he  is  thought  to 
have  u marble  ftiitue  umnngll  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Scipio's.  lint  thofe  pruifes 
are  not  appropriated  to  the  inminliuti! 
tabjeers  of  them;  the  whole  Roman 
people  hove  u there  in  them.  Cato,  tliemv- 
edinr  of  the  judge  here  prefrnt,  is  highly 
celebrated  tor  his  virtues,  mid  from  this 
the  Romans  themfelves  derive  great  ho- 
nour: in  a word,  the  Maximi,  the  Mur- 
c.lh.the  l'ulvii.  camut  he  ptaifttl  without 
(trading  every  Roman. 

Uitlmir  aiireltors  t!:en  confer  the  free- 
dm  i of  Rome  on  him  who  ling  the  pruifes 
•it  her  heroes,  on  u native  of  Rudi.e;  and 
lh«D we thruft  this  Ileiarlealiontnl  Rome, 
*!i  i has  been  courted  by  many  eitie-, 
and  whom  our  laws  buve  iiindr  a Itomun  1 
For  :f  any  one  imagines  that  let's  giory 
e iirived  from  the  Creek,  than  from  the 
lain  port,  lie  is  greatly  miliaken;  the 
Creek  language  is  imdrrlluod  in  alnioft 
every  nation,  whereas  tlie  Latin  is  con- 
fined to  laittn  territories,  territories  ex- 
tfrmriy  narrow.  If  our  exploits,  therc- 
Sse,  have  reached  the  uUmift  limits  of 
the  earth,  we  ought  to  he  detiroua  that 
uar  glory  and  fame  lliall  extend  as  far  a* 
oer  arms ; for  as  thefe  o.nrrate  powerfully 
r*s  the  people  who  ft-  uvti'us  nre  recorded; 
f'J  to  thofe  who  expofe  their  lives  for  the 
fake  of  gbiry,  they  are  the  grand  mo- 
tives to  toils  and  dangers.  I low  many 
Kd****  is  Alexander  the  Great  reported 
tv  have  curried  along  with  him,  to  write 
hi-’ hiliory ! And  yet,  when  he  flood  by  the 
tooih  of  Achilles  at  Sigtcnm,  “ 1 hippy 
)noth,“  he  cried,  “ who  could  Und  a ilo- 
hier  to  blazon  tliy  fame  !*  And  what  he 
fsid  was  true ; for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
I Rid,  his  allies  and  fame  had  been  buried 
W tLe fane  tomb.  Did  not  I’ompoy  tbe 


Grrat,  wlinfe  virtues  were  equal  to  his 
fortune,  confer  the  freedom  of  Romo,  in 
the  prefence  of  a military  idlembly,  upon 
Thcnphane*  of  M ity lenc,  who  fung  his 
triumplis ! And  tliefe  Romans  of  urns, 
men  brave  indeed,  hut  unpotifhod  and 
mere  foldiers,  moved  with  tlie  charms  of 
glory,  gave  thouts  of  upplaufr.  as  if  they 
lm*l  lliared  in  the  honour  of  their  leader. 
Is  it  to  he  fuppoted  then,  that  Arcliina,  if 
our. law*  had  not  made  him  u citizen  of 
Rome,  could  not  have  obtained  his  free- 
dom from  tome  general  ? Would  Syllu, 
v.  ho  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenlliip  on 
Gauls  and  Sjurnmnl.',  have  refufed  the 
fnit  of  .'.rcldas  I That  Syllu,  whom  we  l«ii» 
lit  nu  utU’inhlr,  when  u bad  port,  of  ob- 
fcuic  iiirlh,  prefented  him  a petition  upon 
the  merit  of  having  written  rui  epigram  in 
hi*  praife  of  unequal  hobbling  verfes,  order 
him  to  be  inlhmtly  rewarded  Out  of  un 
ellatc  lie  was  felling  at  the  time,  on  con- 
dition he  Ihould  write  no  more  verfc*. 
Would  he,  who  even  thought  the  indutlry 
of  a bad  poet  worthy  of  foiue  reward,  not 
have  been  fond  of  tin-  genius,  thefpirit,  and 
eloquence  of  Archias  ? Could  our  poet, * 
neither  hv  his  own  inlereft,  nor  that  of  the 
LuruUi, have  obtained  from  his  intimate 
friend  Q.  Mctellus  I’ins  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  which  he  bellowed  fo  frequently 
upon  others?  Kfpcciully  as  Metcllus  was 
fo  very  Uelirous  of  having  his  actions  ecle- 
h rated,  that  he  was  even  fomewhat 
pleufed  with  the  dull  nnd  barbarous  verfes 
of  the  poets  born  at'Corduba. 

Nor  ought  we  to  diOrnihle  this  truth, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  declare  it 
openly : we  ure  nil  influenced  by  tlie  love 
of  praife,  and  the  greateft  minds  have  the 
grcatetl  pailion  for  glory.  The  philofo- 
phers  themfelves  prefix  their  names  to 
thofe  books  which  they  write  upon  the 
contempt  of  glory  ; by  which  they  (liew 
that  they  are  delirous  of  praife  und  fame, 
while  they  affeft  to  delpifc  them.  Dcci- 
mua  llrutus,  that  great  curmiiund.  r and 
excellent  man,  adorned  the  monuments  of 
his  family  und  tbe  gates  of  bis  temples, 
with  the  verfes  of  his  intimate  friend  At* 
tius  ; and  Fulvius,  who  made  war  with  the 
vEtotinns  attended  by  Ennius,  didnntfcm- 
ple  to  cotifeciate  the  fpoils  of  Mars  tothe 
Muter.  In  that  city,  therefore,  where  ge- 
nerals, with  their  arms  alii*  ft  in  tlieir 
hands,  have  . cvercnced  tlie  Ihriocs  of  the 
mules  and  the  name  of  poets,  furcly  ma- 
gittra.es  in  tlieir  tobet,  and  in  times  of 
p.a-e,  ought  not  to  lie  nvcrfe  to  honour- 
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ing  the  one,  or  protecting  the  other.  And 
to  engage  you  the  itun  <:  readily  let  this 
jnv  lords,  1 wi'.l  lay  open  the  very  fcnli- 
menta  id  my  ■ cart  tielore  you,  arid  freely 
com.  Is  my  bullion  lor  glory,  which,  though 
ton  keen,  pu’mpk,  to  however  virtuous, 
hjr  u j!  I (ini  iu  conjunction  with  you 
during  111;  eoiilu!'liip,  for  the  lalety  of  this 
city  mol  on.  jure  for  the  lives  ofrr.y  fel- 
•lr>  i -citi/e.is,  a>.d  lor  u.e  inlcrefls  of  the 
flare.  Archia*  nil.  tus  to  celebrate  in  verfc, 
end  has  . tua  l)  begun  his  po  in.  I' pen 
reud.ng  wh  it  ire  lias  wrote,  it  appeared 
to  me  is  luohiue,  anil  gave  me  hi  much 
jitc..tjre,  tl*  it  1 encouraged  him  to  go  cm 
with  it.  hur  virtue  denies  no  other  re- 
ward f-r  her  mils  mid  i ng  rs,  hut  praife 
tuidg-jiy  . tube  bu.  ibis  aw  ay,  my  b-.ds, 
and  w!  a is  ...ere  left  in  this  tnurl,  this 
fc.n.iy  career  of  human  tue.  that  cun 
tempt  us  to  engage  in  to  many  mid  fo 
great  labours)  s 'rely  , if  the  mind  had  no 
thought  ni  futurity,  if  (lie  contmcd  all  tier 
views  v.  it  it  in  thoie  limits  which  bound 
o>ii  pr.-tent  exifteucc,  liie  would  neither 
Valle  her  frreugtb  in  fo  great  toils,  nor 
bands  bell'  ll  with  fo  many  cures  and 
venlrhir.gr,  nor  ft  niggle  fo  often  lor  lile 
itlell  : l ul  iherc  is  a certain  principle  in 
the  ore.iii  of  evciy  good  man,  winch  both 
day  and  night  quickens  him  to  the  purluil 
ot  glory,  nod  puts  lulu  lit  inii.d  that  Ins 
fame  is  not  to  oe  nurtured  by  the  extent 
of  his  e relent  life,  hut  that  it  runs  parallel 
with  tiie  line  of  pollerity. 

Car  we,  who  aie  engin  ed  in  the  ali'airs 
of  the  Irate,  and  in  lo  many  toils  and  dan- 
gers, think  to  tneaiilv  a to  imagine  that, 
alter  a life  of  uniulmnp:  d rare  .nd  trou- 
ble. nothing  diull  remain  of  ns  after  death) 
If  many  ot  tile  gre.itelt  incu  have  been 
careful  to  leave  tlieif  liatucs  and  pictures, 
tlirle  repiefeut  ituuns  not  o?  their  minds 
hut  ol  their  biuf.es;  ought  not  wc  to  be 
much  moie  debrous  of  tearing  the  por- 
traits td  our  enlcnirircs  and  virtue., d.aun 
and  linilluid  by  the  molt  eminent  artilis  ) 
As  for  me,  I have  always  imagined,  vvhillt 
I was  engaged  in  doing  whatever  I have 
done,  that  1 was  fprrading  my  actions 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  in  eternal  remembrance,  Put 
whether  1 Ihrili  lofc  my  eciifnrufntfs  of 
this  at  death,  or  whether,  as  the  wilrft 
men  have  thong!  t,  I (hull  retain  it  after, 
at  present  tiie  lh«  tight  d<  hgi.ls  me,  and 
my  r ind  isfiltcdw  ith  pleafing  bones.  Do 
not  lbs  deprive  ns,  my  lords,  ol  a man, 
whom  cnodeiiy,  a graceful  manner,  engag- 


ing behaviour,  and  the  affechons  of  his 
friends,  fo  liiitngly  recommended;  the 
gi  eaUiela  of  wlioic  genius  may  lie  rlHmatsd 
from  this,  ll.ut  he  is  courted  by  tiie  mol; 
eminent  men  • Roan- ; and  whole  pleats 
furl),  that  it  lias  the  law  in  its  htvour,  the 
authority  oi  a municipal  towns,  the  te(u> 
ninny  of  Iaicullus,  and  the  remitter  of  Me- 
kilus.  This  being  tile  cafe,  we  beg  el 
you,  my  lords,  Cnee  in  matters  of  luch 
importance,  not  only  tire  inierceiTmi  of 
tnen,  but  of  grids.  Is  iicceRury,  that  the 
man,  who  has  ulway  s cell  j rated  you.  vir- 
tues, tliofc  ofyourgrnernis,andll.<  vtf lo- 
ries of  the  Roman  people  ; who  declare* 
tluit  he  will  mile  denial  monuments  of 
your  praife  and  mine  tor  our  conduct  iu 
our  late  dometiie  dangers  ; mid  who  is  to 
the  number  of  thole  that  have  cvet  been 
accounted  and  pronounced  divine,  uia)  be 
fo  protected  by  you,  at.  to  have  git  tier 
re.tkin  to  applaud  your  gcnerolitv,  rfciin  to 
complain  ot  your  rigour.  What  1 haw 
fard,  my  lords,  concerning  tins  cauie,  v>  >th 
my  ufuul  brevity  and  fimphcilv,  is,  1 aui 
confident,  approved  by  nil : wb.tl  I ‘are 
advanced  upon  poetry  in  general,  and  tiii 
genius  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  the 
ulage  of  llic  forum  and  thr  bar,  will,  I 
hope,  be  taken  in  good  part  by  you ; by 
him  who  prrlides  upon  the  bench,  1 <u» 
convinced  it  will. 

H'ktiuvrth't  Cicero. 

§ to.  Oration  for  T.  Annins  M>lo. 

THE  AltflfMEST. 

This  beautiful  oration  was  made  in  the 
55th  year  of  Cicero's  age,  upon  the 
Pillow  mg  occaihm  . In  the  vesr  of 
Rome  701,  T.  Annins  Milo,  (j.  Me- 
telliis  Scipio,  anil  P.  Piaulius  11' p- 
fa  us,  fiood  candidates  for  the  conlu!- 
Il.ip ; and,  according  to  1’lus.uch. 
pulhed  on  their  fevcral  iutettfis  wdh 
filch  open  violence  and  biihery,  to  tf 
it  had  been  to  be  earned  only  hs 
money  or  nuns.  I’.  Clodius,  M -o  - 
profiled  enemy,  liood  at  tbr  fesw 
lime  Ibr  the  pra-torlhip,  and  ufol  nil 
his  interell  to  difappoinl  Milo,  try 
whole  obtaining  the  confulih'p  he 
was  lure  to  Ire  controuled  in  lh««- 
ercil'e  of  his  magiliracy.  'I  he  fenatc 
mid  the  better  fort  were  generally  in 
Milli  e 111  tried ; and  Cicero,  in  paru* 
cul.ir,  fci  red  him  with  dilirnguill.nl 
zeal : three  of  the  tribunes  were  vio- 
lent againli  brpi,  the  other  feven  were 
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his  fall  frienas ; above  all  M.  Cu-lius, 
who,  on1,  't  ifg..rd  to  Cicero,  w.,s 
\erv  active  .a  1..-  tervice.  i,ut  whillt 
mallei  - were  pi.-cn  ding  in  a vrry 
lav  nut  a tile  trail)  fur  him,  and  nothing 
fettued  wanting  tn  crown  hit  fuccrfs, 
but  10  hi  mg  on  the  election,  which 
hi»  aiUeriunei,  for  ihat  reelon,  en- 
deavoured tn  keep  hack  . all  ins  hopes 
and  till  tunes  were  blotted  at  once,  by 
an  unhappy  rencounter  withClodun, 
in  which  Ciodiu*  was  killed  hy  lus 
feiwants,  and  by  Ins  command.  1 1 is 
body  was  tell  in  the  Appian  rood, 
where  it  lull,  hot  was  taken  op  loon 
alter  by  'icdius,  a fenator,  who  hap- 
pened tn  cor.ie  by,  and  brought  hi 
Rome;  where  it  was  expofed,  all  co- 
vered with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the 
view  of  tile  populace,  who  docket! 
about  in  i rowds  to  lament  the  mife- 
raiile  late  01  their  leader.  The  next 
day,  i*extusC;oduis,a  kinfmanofthe 
detealed,  and  one  of  his  chief  in-  cn- 
dur.es,  together  with  the  three  tri- 
buucs,  Milo's  enemies,  employed  nil 
the  arts  of  party  andfaciion  to  in- 
flame the  mob,  which  they  did  to 
fuch  a height  of  fury,  that,  (Hatching 
up  the  body,  they  ran  away  with  it 
into  the  temite-lmuie,  and  tearing  up 
the  Ixtiches,  tables,  and  every  thing 
combufttblc,  drelied  tip  a funeral  pile 
upon  the  I'pot;  and,  together  with 
the  body,  burnt  the  houle  ttfelf,  with  a 
bafihea  or  public  hall  adjoining.  Se- 
veral other  outrages  wen- committed, 
fn  that  the  fenatc  were  obtigidtnpafs 
a decree,  that  tie  inttr-rcx,  ajijicii  hi/ 
tie  trikune * amt  Tom;  ej/,Jkottld  take 
cure  tint  tie  republic  rta  aed  no  de- 
terment ; and  tint  foinpn/  in  parti- 
fntarjhould  rai/c  a body  0/  trumps Jur 
tie  common  fecunlg,  which  he  pt  r- 
fentiy  drew  together  Ifnm  all  parts  of 
Italy.  Ainu!!!  this  confufion,  tlie  ru- 
mour of  a dictator  being  mdulinoufly 
fpre.nl,  and  alarming  the  fenate,  they 
refolved  prcfcntly  t«  create  l’ompey 
the  tingle  cunful,  whofe  election  was 
accordingly  declared  by  the  inters  rex, 
after  an  mter-reguuin  of  near  two 
months.  I’oinpey  applied  birafelf 
immediately  to  quiet  the  public  tltf- 
orders  and  publifhed  feveral  new 
Ipws,  prepared  by  hun  fur  that  pur- 
pr.fe;  one  of  them  was,  to  appoint  a 
1 peci.tf  coiiumflion  to  inquire  into 
Clodius's  death,  dec.  and  w appoint 


an  extraordinary  judge,  of  confular 
rank,  to  preside  in  it.  He  attended 
Milo's  trial  It .uiftll  with  a hung 
guard,  to  pielervc  p ice.  The  ac- 
cul.  r s weie young  Appint,  the  nephew 
ofCluduu,  M.  AMuutus.  and  V.  Va- 
lentis. Cicero  was  the  only  advocate 
od  Milo's  tide;  but  ns  foon  as  be  rule 
up  to  fpoak,  .be  uas  received  with  f» 
rude  a clamour  by  the  Ciodiuns,  that 
he  was  much  difcom  poled  and  daunted 
at  bis  tirli  n itmg  not  1 be  recovered 
fpirit  enough,  however,  to  go  through 
Ins  fpeecli,  which  was  taken  down 
in  writing,  end  puoiilhed  as  it  was 
delivered ; though  the  copy  of  it  now 
extant,  is  fuppufed  to  have  been  re- 
touchcd,  and  corrected  by  him  alter- 
waras,  for  a prefent  to  M do,  who 
, wav  condemned,  and  went  into  evil* 
at  Mnrtcill'-s,  a few  days  after  his 
condemnation. 

THOUGH  I am  apprehenfive,  my 
lords,  it  may  feem  n retieClion  on  a per- 
fun’s  diameter  to  dilcovcr  any  ligus  of 
fear,  when  he  is  entering  on  the  defence 
01  fo  brave  a man,  ami  particularly  unbe- 
coming in  me,  that  when  T.  Annins 
Milo  himfrlf  is  mure  concerned  for  the 
hifrty  of  the  flute  than  bis  own.  1 IheuJd 
nut  be  able  to  maintain  un  equal  great  nets 
of  mind  in  pleading  his  caule , y et  I mull 
own,  the  onuluul  manner  in  whirh  this 
new  kind  of  trial  is  conducted,  flukes 
with  a kind  of  terror,  while  I am  looking 
around  me  in  vain,  f«r  the  ancient  ufages 
of  the  forum,  and  the  forms  that  have  been 
hitherto  ubfe,  ved  IB  our  courts  of  judica- 
ture. ' Your  bench  is  not  farrounoed  w ith 
the  ulna!  ciicle , nor  is  the  crowd  fuch  ns 
uled  to  throng  us.  For  thofr  guards  j ou 
fee  planted  bcfuMiill  the  temples,  however 
intemled  to  prevent  all  violence,  yet  lliike 
the  orator  with  terror ; fo  that  even  in  the 
forum  and  doting  a trial,  though  attendrd 
with  an  ufelol  nod  necetlary  guiud,  1 can- 
not help  being  under  lotnc  apprebenfions, 
at  the  t.une  time  1 uni  fenlilde  they  are 
without  fonnuatiou.  Indeed,  if  I imagined 
it  was  hummed  there  in  oppulitiou  to 
Milo,  I thould  give  way,  my  lords,  to  the 
times ; and  conclude  there  was  no  room 
for  uu  orator  in  ihelnidti  of  fuch  an  aimed 
force.  But  the  prudence  of  I’umpey,  a 
man  of  fuch  diftinguilbed  wildom  and 
equity,  both  cheers  mid  relieves  me;  whole 
jullice  will  never  lutler  him  to  leuve  a 
pert'oa  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  foldirry, 

whom 
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whom  he  has  delivered  tip  to  a legal  tri.il ; 
nor  his  wilVJor.i*  to  (;u-  the  londion  tit 
public  authority  to  the  outrager  of  u fu- 
rio*  :}  \\  l.«  retnro  thofe  amis  thorn 

centurion*  and  c»  hnrts  arc  fo  f;*r  from 
threatening  me  with  danger,  li  st*  tbev 
ailurt  me  of  pmtnrtnn;  they  imV  only 
bandit  my  fears,  Inti  uifpirc  in*  with  cou- 
rage ; uml  prnuufc  that  l (hall  he  Ik  uni 
not  mm-ly  with  faf«ty,  lull  with  ihViuv 
and  attention.  Astolhr  n it  of  tl:.'  utltnil- 
bly,  thofe,  at  halt,  thut  are  Roman  riti- 
leni.  ihrvnr**  all  on  «nr  lule  ; nor  is  ll««  re 
a finale  prrlnn  ol’  ail  that  tncltif  nlc  • i 
fpcctaMrs  whom  you  fee  on  all  Ih!**>  o| 
ns  ;»>  fair  as  any  part  of  the  lorum  ran  I* 
did  in^m  filed.  waiting  tin  event  of  the 
trial,  who,  white  he  f.ivouis  Milo,  <*  • r. 
not  t hull  hi*  own  lute,  that  of  his  p. fli- 
nty. h^  country,  and  ills  prop  rtv,  like* 
w ||i*  ut  Ihtkf . 

There  i-.-  in  !•••’•* I one  fut  of  men  our  in- 
\rter;*.i  • mem."  s ’,  th*  .•  lire  thiilV  whom 
the  inadiicfa  of  P.  ( vlcxix«!.a  has  trained  up, 
ainl  flip  ported  by  pltinil'  r,  liriiit!  of litMiffs, 
mnl  even  fpcciesof  public  mifeiiief;  who 
W* \t  fpii  iter  up  by  tin  Ipieclti - of  vclicr* 
«hi\\  t • d.ctute  to  you  what  fVnteiuv.  vuu 
fin  mi  Id  ji.tfs,  I?  limfe  iSionlii  chanco  to 
mife  any  r*  .incur,  it  will  *mly  tiiuk«*  von 
how  y i * \ part  with  licit:  oo  who 
nt\*M\  - i Jr  fpilld  thatcrc(7,nndthc:r*o': 
threatening-*,  wh  -rr  your  fif  ty  was  con- 
cerned. Act  with  (pint  then,  my  lords 
ir.vlif  yon  evtr  entertained  any  fears,  d:f- 
Iitifb  tth.ni  all.  I- ir  i!  evir  you  Jiad  it  in 
\ on  r power  to  determine  in  favour  of  hrave 
and  w irthv  me  n,  nr  ntilef  tv ing  citizens  ; 
in  a word,  if  ever  any  occasion  wu?  pre- 
fentedtr*  :i  number  at  prrfonsfehcU:?!  from 
the  mofl  illntiriiHis  onlers,  of  de-hiring, 
bv  their  uciions  and  their  votes,  th.it  re- 
gard lor  the  brave  and  virtuous,  v.  hi*-h 
they  had  often  esprefled  by  tlieir  looks 
nod  words  ; now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
lAcrt  this  power  in  di-trrniinipg  whether 
We,  who  have  ever  b* . 11  d voted  to  your 
uuthority,  lhall  fpend  the  remainder  of 
pur  dayi  in  ‘jrief  and  inilcry,  or  after  huv- 
: ing  been  In  long  infulted  by  the  rnofl  aban- 
doned citterns  lliall  at  lad,  through  your 
means,  by  vo  ir  fidelity,  virlue  and  wifd'fht, 
rtrower  our  wonted  life  and  vigour.  For 
whr.t.  my  In:  U,  ran  he  mention:  d or  run- 
reived  more  grievous  to  its  bath  . what 
mon*  vexatious  or  trying,  than  that  we 
who  entered  . ito  the  tervice  of  our  couii- 
try  from  ihc  l.cpe-*  til  iue  bighelt  honours, 
cannot  even  be  free  frum  the  apprvben- 
•i 
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lions  of  the  fevered  puniiliments?  For  ray 
own  pari,  I ulwava  took  it  for  grunted, 
that  the  otiic:  dorms  and  tempt  If*  which 
me  (dually  railed  dipopnlurtumufls  would 
brat  u|mn  Milo,  'Miife  he  has  ronfrantly 
I'pp.o.r-d  biinl'd I tfe  li iend  of  good  men 
in  * | >| u >ii ( k*ii  to  the  bad ; hut  in  a public 
trial,  where  the  m *il  illullrimi*  pertons  of 
all  the  orders  of  the  flute  were  to  fit  us 
jndjri  *,  I never  imagined  that  Milo's  cne- 
mi<*s  could  hu\c  entertained  the  (rati  hope 
not  only  ol  dHtoovrn*  Ins  fjlety,  while 
fucli  perions  wem  upon  the  bench,  but 
even  of  giving  the  lend  Ituin  to  his  honour. 
In  this  caufe, my  lords,  I Ihall  take  no  ad- 
N.mt  ige  of  Aiiuins’s  tnbunelhip,  nor  of  his 
jutpoil.jif  fervtres  to  the  flair  during  the 
whole  ol  his  liu , ui  order  to  make  out 
li»-»  defi’Mce,  iinlefv  you  lhall  fee  that  Clo- 
dius  himfelf  actually  lay  in  wait  for  him; 
iu»f  limit  I entreat  you  to  grant  a pardon 
lor  one  rail i aClion,  m confuicration  of  the 
ni;  nv  glorious  things  lie  has  performed 
for  los  county y ; nor  require  that  if  Clo- 
di’is'i  death  plo\e  a bltffiug  to  vou,  you 
IIionM  ilicribr  it  rather  to  Milo1*  virtue, 
than  thr  fortune  ut  Koine  : hut  if  it  Ihould 
appear  clearer  t!:,;  thed.tv,  that  Clodius 
didit'ullv  lie  in  vv.uf,  then  I mull  bctercU 
uu»)  iidjnre  yon.  my  lords,  that  if  we  have 
lull  i very  thing  ell  , we  nwiv  at  le.ill  bc:d- 
hiued,  wittuMit  fear  of  pumlhitienl,  to  de- 
fend mir lives  ami  the  iululcot  attacks 
of  uur  cnhurcs. 

But  bet  of  e I <*ntcr  upon  that  which  i& 
the  proper  lnhjc«*t  of  our  prefirot  inquiry, 
it  will  hr  in -re.  larv  to  confute  thofe  imtuum 
which  have  b*rri  wften  advanced  by  our 
rncm  e*  in  th<*  frnate,  often  by  n let  of 
wurtWrfs  fellows,  and  even  lately  by  our 
uccuIlts  before  mi  uflemldv,  that  having 
thus  rr  u io\cd  all  ground  (*f  mi  flake,  vou 
may  have  a rl*  i «t  view  of  thr  matter 
that  to  cotue  before  you.  'I  bev  fay, 
that  a man  who  nmfclfcs  he  hu»  killed 
h n<  it  her,  ought  not  to  !*•  fullered  to  !t\ e. 
lhit  (.here,  pmv,  do  thete  Itupid  people 
ufe  u’tis  urguilirnt  ? Why  truly,  in  that 
very  city  where  the  firtl  perfou  that  was 
rvertriedfor  a Capital  rrinic^vas  the  brave 
.M.  ) loratius  ; who  before  the  flute  was  in 
pi  if  (i- (bn  11  of  liberty,  WMS  acquitted  by 

the  roniitia  of  the  Koniuu  people,  thmigU 
ho  confcfled  he  hnd  killed  his  filler  with 
hif  own  hand.  Can  any  one  be  fo  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know,  that  iucufe*  of  blood- 
Hied  the  faM  in  either  abfolutely  denied, 
or  maintained  to  jufl  and  law  ml  ? Wcra 
it  nut  fo,  P.  Aflicnnus  mut’r  lie  reckoned 
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iwtofhisfenfe'.  who,  when  hewnsafkcd 
in  a (editions  manner  by  the  tribwieC'arbo 
Male  all  (lie  people,  what  he  thought  of 
Gracchus's  iLalh  f hid,  ibut  he  dclcrved 
to  die.  Norcau  Ahula  Servilius,  I*.  N .di- 
es, L.  Opimius,  C.  Marius,  or  (he  fenatc 
itlelf,  during  my  eonfulute,  lie  acquitted 
of  the  moll  tnormoas  guilt,  if  it  I*  a dime 
to  pot  wicked  citizens  to  death.  It  is 
out  without  realon  therefore,  niv  lords, 
tbit  learned  men  have  informed  us,  though 
in  a fabulous  manner,  how  that,  when  a 
dJlerence  arofe  in  retard  to  the  man  w ho 
h:nl  killed  his  mother  in  revenge  li  r his 
father's  death,  lie  was  acquitted  by  a di- 
vine decree,  nay,  by  a deciee  of  the  ;;nd- 
dris  of  U ildoui  herfelf.  And  if  the  twelve 
tables  allows  man, without  (car  of  punifli- 
ment,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a thief  in 
tlie  night,  in  whatever  lituation  lie  finds 
him ; and,  111  the  day-time,  if  he  ales  a 
we;i|H)n  in  hid  defence  ; wlm  can  imagine 
that  a perfon  mnft  univerfully  deferve 
puniihment  for  killing  another,  when  he 
cannot  hut  fee  that  the  lows  thcmlelves, 
in  fume  cafes,  put  u (word  into  our  bunds 
ter  this  very  pnrjiole? 

Rut  it  aiiycivcmuftancc  can  he  alledged, 
aud  undoubtedly  there  are  many  fuch,  in 
which  the  putting  a man  to  death  run  he 
vindicated,  that  in  which  u |>erfon  has 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  fell-defence, 
mnli  certainly  be  allowed  fullieieut  to  ren- 
•>r  the  action  not  only  juft,  hut  necelliny. 
When  a military  tribune,  a relation  of  C. 
Marius,  made  an  unnatural  allen.pt  upon 
the  body  of  u fiddler  in  that  general’s 
army,  he  was  killed  hy  the  man  to  whom 
he  offered  violence ; for  the  virtuous  youth 
clwfe  nil  her  to  expose  Ins  life  to  hazard, 
than  fubmit  to  fucli  dilhonmintble  treat- 
ment ; ami  he  was  acquitted  by  that  great 
nun,  and  delivered  from  all  apprrhenfions 
of  Au  ger.  Hot  whut  death  cau  he  deemed 
nnjnft,  that  is  tnfllfted  on  one  who  lies 
in  wait  for  another,  on  one  w ho  is  a pub- 
lic rohher?  To  what  purpnfe  have  we  a 
train  of  attendants  ? or  why  are  they  fur- 
nilbed  w ith  arms  ? It  would  rertaiuly  he 
mUwful  tn  wear  them  at  all,  if  the  tile  of 
them  was  ablulutely  forbid  : for  this,  my 
I'tdy,  is  not  a written,  but  an  innate  law. 
Me  have  not  bmi  taught  ithy  the  learned, 
«e  have  not  received  u from  our  anceftors, 
*e  have  not' taken  it  from  hooks  ; but  it 
is  derived  from,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by 
nature,  and  Ramped  in  indelible  charac- 
ters noon  our  very  frame:  it  was  not  con- 
veyed to  us  hy  ir.ftniCUou,  but  wrought 


into  our  conRitntion;  it  is  the  dictate,  not 
of  education,  btit  mftinCt,  that  if  our  lives 
(tumid  heat  any  time  in  danger  from  con- 
cealed or  more  open  ailnulu  of  robbers  or 
private  enemies,  every  honourable  method 
liimihl  he  taken  for  our  fu-nritv.  lains, 
my  lords,  are  filent  ainulll  arms ; nor  do 
they  require  us  to  wait  their  ilecifions, 
when  l.y  fuch  a delay  one  mull  fuller  un 
undefined  puniihment  himfelf,  rather 
limn  inlliel  it  juftlv  on  another.  Even  the 
law  i thdl,  very  wifely, and  in  fomcmcafura 
tacitly,  allows  of  (elf-defence,  as  it  does 
not  forbid  the  killing  of  a man,  but  the 
cuirying  a weapon  m Older  t» kill  him : 
lime  then  the  Rrefs  is  laid  not  upon  the 
weapon  hut  the  end  lor  which  it  was  car- 
ried, lie  that  makes  ufe  of  » weapon  only 
ty  defend  himfelf,  con  never  hr  condemned 
ns  wearing  it  with  an  intention  to  lake 
awav  a man’s  life.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
let  this  principle  be  laid  down  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  plea  : for  1 don't  doubt  but 
I lliull  make  out  my  defence  to  your  fatis- 
(art, on,  if  you  only  keep  in  mind  what  T 
think  it  is  impollible  for  you  to  forget, 
that  a man  who  lies  in  wait  for  another 
tunv  be  lawfully  killed. 

1 come  now  to  ronlidcr  wliut  is  fre- 
quently infilled  upon  by  Milos’s  enemies  ; 
that  the  killing  of  1’.  Clodius  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  fenate  a dangerous  attack 
upon  the  Hate.  Hut  the  fi  nule  bus  declar- 
ed their  uppprnbution  of  it,  not  only  hy 
their  fuflrages,  but  by  the  warmed  tetli- 
uionirs  in  favour  of  Milo.  For  how  often 
have  I pleaded  that  very  caufe  befirte  them  ! 
How  great  was  the  l’nftsfaclion  of  the 
whole  order ! How  loudly,  how  publicly 
did  they  upplaud  me  1 In  the  fulleit  houfe, 
when  were  there  found  four,  at  mod  live, 
w ho  did  not  approve  of  M ilo's  conduct  * 
Tins  appears  plainly  from  the  lil'clefs  ha- 
rangues of  that  linged  tribune,  in  which 
he  was  continually  inveighing  aguinli  my 
power,  and  altedging  that  the  fenate,  in 
their  decree,  did  not  follow  their  own 
judgment,  but  were  merely  under  my  di- 
rection and  influence.  Which,  if  U mult 
be  called  power,  rather  than  a moderate 
(luire  of  authority  in  juRand  lawful  cafes, 
to  which  one  may  be  entitled  by  fervices 
to  his  country ; or  fome  degree  of  interelt 
with  the  worthy  part  of  mankind,  on  ac- 
count of  my  rejdinefs  to  exert  myfelf  in 
defence  of  the  innocent ; let  it  be  called  fo, 
provided  it  is  employed  for  the  protec-' 
tiou  of  the  virtuous  againlt  the  fury  of 
ruffians:  But  as  for  this  extraordinary 
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trial,  though  1 do  not  blame  it,  yet  the  fe- 
nate never  thoughtof  granting  it;  becaufc 
we  had  laws  and  precedents  already,  but 
in  reg  ird  to  murder  ami  violence : nor  did 
Clodius’s  death  give  them  fo  much  con- 
cern as  to  occ.tliuiian  extraordinary  eont- 
miflion.  For  if  the  fenate  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  patting  fentcncc  upon  him 
for  an  inceftuous  debauch,  who  can  ima- 
gine they  would  think ;»  oec  diary  to  grant 
any  extraordinary  trial  for  inqui.mg  into 
his  death  ! Why  then  did  the  fennte  de- 
cree that  burning  the  court,  the  atiuuit 
upon  M.  I-cpidas's  boufc,  and  even  the 
death  of  this  man,  were  actions  injurious 
to  the  republic  ? becaufe  every  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  n a free  liate  by  one 
citizen  agar  lift  another,  is  an  act  ugainft 
• the  ll.de.  For  even  force  in  one’s  mvn  de- 
fence is  never  dcf.nible,  though  it  is  Ibine- 
tiines  ncccd'ary ; oulef*  indeed  it  be  pre- 
tended that  no  wound  is  .is  given  the  (late, 
on  the  day  when  the  Gracchi  were  lluin, 
and  the  armed  force  of  Saturninus 
ernihed. 

When  it  appeared, therefore,  that  a man 
had  been  killed  upon  the  Appiun  way,  I 
was  of  opinion  that  the  party  who  acted 
in  his  own  defence  Ihould  not  he  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  Hate ; but  as  both  contri- 
vance and  force  had  been  employed  in  the 
affair,  l referred  the  me, its  of  the  caufe 
to  a trial,  and  admitted  ot  the  fact.  And 
if  th  ,t  frantic  tribune  would  have  per- 
mit ed  the  fen  itc  to  follow  their  „',vn  j * ; . i - 
mi  nt,  we  Ihould  at  this  time  have  had  no 
new  mm  million  lor  a trial:  lOr  the  fenulc 
was  coming  to  a refutation,  that  the  raule 
fhoitld  be  tried  upon  the  old  laws,  only 
not  according  to  theufual  lornu.  A divi- 
lion  was  made  in  the  vote,  at  wliofe  ic- 
queft  I know  not ; lor  it  is  not  nereilary  to 
•xpofe  the  crimes  ofevery  one.  Thus  the 
remainder  of  tlic  fen.ite's  authority  was 
deflroyed  by  a mercenary  interposition. 
Bat,  it  is  fad,  that  Porapey,  by  the  lull 
which  he  brought  in,  decided  both  upon 
the  n iturc  of  Ihe  fact  ill  general,  and  the 
merits  of  this  caufe  in  particular.  For  he 
pubtillied  a law  concerning  tins  encounter 
in  the  Appitn  wav,  in  which  P.CIodiu* 
w-.s  killed.  But  what  was  the  law  ? why, 
that  inquiry  Ihould  be  made  into  it.  And 
what  was  to  he  inquired  into?  whether 
the  flit  was  committed?  li.it  that  is  not 
difputed.  By  whom?  that  too  is  clear. 
For  I'ompev  faw,  though  the  fact  was  con- 
le  Ted,  that  the  jufliru  of  it  might  be  de- 
fended. If  be  bad  nut  fecti  that  a perfou 


might  he  acquitted,  after  making  his  con- 
feluon,  he  would  never  have  directed  any 
inquiry  to  be  made,  nor  have  put  into 
your  hands,  my  lords,  an  acquitting  as 
well  as  a favourable  letter.  But  Co. 
Pompcy  feeras  tome  not  only  to  have  de- 
termined nothing  levcie  ngamfl  'Milo,  but 
even  to  have  pointed  uol  what  you  are  tit 
have  in  view  in  the  conrfeof  the  trial.  For 
la’  who  did  not  punilb  the  confefliun  oi  tlie 
fad,  but  allowed  of  a defence,  was  finely 
of  opinion  that  the  caufe  of  the  bloodlhrd 
Mils  to  be  inquired  into,  and  not  the  tad 
l fell'.  1 refer  it  to  Pompcy  hiinfclf, 'whe- 
ther the  part  he  acted  in  this  affair  pro- 
ceeded from  his  regard  Lo  tlic  memory  of 
P.  Olodius,  or  from  his  regard  to  the 
times. 

M.  Dnifus,  a man  of  the  highef)  qua- 
lity, the  defender,  aud  in  thofe  times  al- 
nioft  the  patrou,  of  the  fenate,  enrlc  to 
tli.it  brave  mao  M.  Cato,  now  ngun  the 
bench,  and  tribune  of  tbe  people,  was 
killed  in  his  owu  lumfe.  And  yet  the 
people  were  not  confidled  upon  his  death, 
nor  was  any  commiiiiun  tor  a trial  granted 
by  the  fenate  o.i  account  of  :t  Wbiti  p 
dll? refs  is  laid  to  have  Iprcar!  ov>  the 
• whole  city,  when  P.  Africa:..!  * alaf- 
linatvd  in  the  night  time  . hit 

own  bed  ! What  bread  dio  . nii.li, 
wiiat  heart  was  in  pn  rc, ..  g ef, 
that  a perfon,  on  whom  the  wni.es  or  all 
men  would  have  conicTted  nimorlaldy, 
could  willies  have  done  it,  Ihould  be  cat 
off  by  fo  early  a fate ! was  no  decree 
made  ilien  for  an  inquiry  into  Africanuss 
death  ? None.  And  why  ? Bwmile  the 
crime  is  the  fame,  whether  the  character 
of  the  perfons  that  fuller  be  lihilirious  or 
ohfrtire.  Grant  that  there  is  a difference, 
as  to  the  dignity  of  their  lives,  yet  their 
ileutbs,  when  they  are  the  effect  ofvillany, 
arc  judged  by  tbe  fame  laws,  and  at- 
tended by  tbe  fame  piiiulltmenls : unlefs 
it  lie  mine  a heinous  parricide  for  a mao 
to  kill  his  lather  if  he  be  of  a confulardig- 
ni tv.  than  it  he  w ere  ill  a private  iiatiuu  ; 
or  the  guilt  of  Clndiuf’s  death  be  aggra- 
vated by  las  being  killed  among  the  mo- 
numents of  his  aticcflors;  for  that  too  has 
been  urged ; as  if  the  great  Appius  Ca’cus 
had  paved  that  road,  not  for  the  conve- 
nience of  liiscountrv,  hutthatbis  porterity 
might  huve  the  privilege  of  committing 
acta  of  violence  with  inpunily.  And  ac- 
cordingly when  P.  Chaims  had  killed  M. 
I’apirius,  a muff  accomplilhed  perfou  of 
tbe  Equclhiun  order,  ou  this  Appiun  way, 
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lii  crime  mod  pafs  nnpuuilhed  ; for  a no- 
bleman h:ul  only  killed  a Roman  knight 
aruongft  the  monuments  of  liia  own  fa- 
mily. Now  the  very  name  ofthia  Appian 
wav,  what  a Ihr  does  it  make!  what  was 
never  meotiuntd  while  it  was  darned  with 
the  blood  of  a worthy  and  innocent  mail, 
is  in  every  one’s  mouth,  now  it  is  dyed 
with  that  of  a robber  and  a murderer. 
But  why  do  1 mention  thefc  things  1 one 
ei Clodius'a  (laves  was  feized  m the  temple 
of  Caftor,  where  he  was  placed  by  his 
mailer  on  pnrpofe  to  afliiilinnte  Pompey  : 
he  confefled  it,  as  tliey  were  wrclling  the 
dogger  out  of  his  hands.  Ponijiey  alilented 
from  tlie  forum  upon  it,  he  abfented  from 
the  fenate,  he  abfented  from  the  public. 
He  had  recourfc,  for  his  fecurity,  to  the 
gates  and  walls  of  his  own  houfe,  and  not 
to  the  authority  of  laws,  or  courts  of  ju- 
dicature. Was  any  law  palled  at  that 
time  ? was  any  extraordinary  conunillion 
granted  ? And  yet,  if  any  circuraftance, 
ifanv  perfou,  if  anyjuncturc.ever  merited 
Rich  a diltmciion,  it  was  certainly  upon 
this  occalion.  An  affallin  was  placed  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  very  porch  of  the 
lenale-lioufc,  with  adefign  to  murder  the 
man,  on  whofelife  depended  the  lafety  cf 
theltate;  and  at  fo  critical  a juncture  of 
the  republic,  that  if  he  had  fallen,  not  this 
fitv  alone,  bnt  the  whole  empire  mull  have 
fallen  with  him.  But  polTibly  you  may 
imagine  he  ought  net  to  he  piinilbed,  be- 
caule  his  defigti  did  not  fticceed ; as  if  the 
faceefsof  a crime,  and  not  the  intention  of 
the  criminal,  was  cognizdile  by  the  laws. 
There  was  lefs  reafon  indeed  for  grief,  as 
the  attempt  did  not  fucceed ; but  certainly 
not  at  all  the  lefs  for  pimilhment.  How 
often,  mv  lords,  have  I myfclfefeaped  the 
threatening  dagger,  and  bh-idy  hands  of 
Cloduis » Fiom  which,  if  neither  my  mvn 
good  fortune,  nor  that  of  the  rrpublic  had 
prei-  r\rd  me,  who  would  ever  have  pro- 
cured an  extraordinary  trial  upon  my 
death? 

Rut  it  is  weak  in  one  to  prefnme  to 
roroju-e  Drufus.  Africanus,  Fornpey,  or 
fcyfrlf  with  Clodius.  Their  lives  could 
he  difpenfed  with  ; but  as  to  the  death  of 
IhClodius,  no  one  enu  hear  it  with  any 
degree  of  patience.  The  fenate  mourns, 
the  t/fuelirmn  order  is  tilled  with  ililirefs, 
the  whole  city  is  in  the  deepeft  aftlidion, 
the  corporate  towns  are  all  in  mourning, 
tbecolosies  art  overwhelmed  with  furrow; 
in  a word,  even  the  fields  themfelves  la- 
the  lufs  of  fo  generous,  fo  ufefui,  and 


fo  humane  a citizen.  Bat  this,  ray  lord*, 
is  by  no  means  the  reafon  why  l'ompey 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  appoint  a com- 
milliou  for  a trial ; being  a man  of  great 
wrfdom,  of  deep  and  atinoti  divine  pene- 
tratioa,  he  took  a great  variety  of  things 
into  his  view,  lie  roufidercsj  that  Clodu  s 
had  been  his  enemy,  that  Milo  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  was  afraid  that,  il  he 
took  liia  pari  in  lire  general  joy,  it  woulii 
render  the  liner ri tv  of  his  reconciliation 
fufpcCtcd.  Many  other  tilings  he  law, 
and  particularly  this,  that  though  lie  had 
made  a fevere  law,  you  won  d aft  with 
becoming ndulution  on  the  trial.  And  ac- 
cordingly, in  appointing  judges,  he  Tclected 
the  great*1  II  ornaments  of  the  mod  illo- 
llrious  orders  of  the  Hate : nor  in  making 
his  choice, did  he,  as  fonie  have  pretended,  ’ 
fet  afide  my  friends.  For  neither  had  this 
perfon,  fo  eminent  for  his  juflice,  any  fuch 
delign,  nor  was  it  pollible  for  him  to  have 
made  fuch  a dillincTiou,  if  only  worthy 
men  were  ehofen,  if  he  hud  been  demons 
of  doing  it.  My  influence  is  not  confined 
to  my  particular  friends,  my  lords,  the 
number  of  whom  cannot  be  very  large* 
became  the  intimacies  of  friendihip  can 
extend  but  to  u few.  If  I have  any  in- 
tcrell,  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  the  ulktir* 
of  the  (late  hate  conneried  me  with  tli* 
virttimis  and  worthy  members  of  it ; out 
of  w hom  when  heebofe  the  mod  deferv- 
ing,  to  which  he  would  think  himfelf 
bound  in  hnnnur,  he  could  not  fail  of  no- 
minating thofe  who  had  an  affection  for 
me.  But  in  fixing  upon  you,  I..  I Intuitin', 
to  prefule  at  this  trial,  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  a legard  to  julliee, dUinlereft- 
ednefs,  humanity, and  honour,  lie  enacted 
that  the  preiident  flioold  lie  of  confular 
rank ; bccoufe  I fuppofe  he  was  of  opinion 
that  men  of  diflinttion  ought  to  be  proof 
againll  the  levity  of  the  populace,  and  the 
rulhnef;.  of  the  abandoned;  and  he  gave 
you  the  preference  to  all  others  of  the 
fume  rank,  becaufe  you  had  fiom  vour 
youth,  given  tlu*  flrongefl  proofs  of  your 
contempt  of  popnlar  rage. 

Therefore,  my  lords,  to  come  at  laft  to 
the  Cattfe  itfelf,  and  lheactufationbi  ought 
againflus;  if  it  benotunufual  in fome rales 
to  confefs  the  fad ; if  the  fenate  has  de- 
creed nothing  with  relation  to  our  caufe, 
but  what  we  ourfelves  could  have  wribed; 
if  he  w ho  mailed  the  law,  though  there 
was  no  difpute  alfi-iit  the  matter  of  fact, 
was  walling  thalthe  lawfulnefs  of  it  Humid 
be  debated ; if  w millibar  of  judges  have 
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ttecn  rln. fen,  ami  a perfon  appointed  to 
prehtii'  lit  the  tnid,  who  might  cnnvnfs 
the  ail, or  with  w.idom  and  equity;  the 
only  remaining  lubjcei  ol  yuur  inquiry  it, 
winch  oi'  tin  le  two  parties  way-laid  the 
other.  And  that  you  may  he  able  the 
inure  eatilv  to  determine  this  |miilt,  1 
Hi. ill  beg  the  favour  of  on  attentive  heur- 
•in::,  while,  in  a few  words,  I lay  open  the 
whole  affair  before  you.  1’.  Clmlius  being 
determined, when  created  pnrtof,  toharals 
Lis  country  with  every  ipeciis  ol  opprel- 
fi.-n,  and  finding  the  comma  had  been  de- 
lated Hr  lung  the  year  before,  that  lie 
could  not  hold  liis  office  many  months ; 
not  re  guiding,  like  the  red,  the  dignity  of 
the  liulion,  hut  being  fohritnus  l.uUi  to 
avoid  having  E.  Panins,  a man  of  exem- 
plary virtue,  fur  Ins  colleague,  and  nr  ob- 
tain n whole  year  for  opprefling  the  liale ; 
all  on  a fudden  threw  up  his  own  year, 
nnd  referved  hinifelfto  the  next;  not  from 
any  religious  frniplc,  hut  that  he  might 
have,  ns  he  laid  himlelf,  a full,  entire  year, 
for  cxcrcifing  his  prictorihip : that  is,  fur 
overturning  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
fcnliblc  he  inuft  he conlrouieri  ami  cranipi  il 
in  the exereife  of  his  prartoriun authority 
tinder  Milo,  who.  he  plainly  faw,  would 
bo  cbofen  eonful  by  the  unanimous  con- 
fent  of  the  Roman  [wople.  Accordingly 
he  joined  the  candidates  that  nppoied 
M do,  hut  infuch  a manner,  that  he  over- 
ruled  them  in  every  tiling,  had  the  foie 
management,  of  the  election,  and  as  lie 
uli-d  often  to  boot),  bore  ul!  the  comltia 
upon  lus  own  Ihnuhlrrs.  I affcmbled 
the  tribes;  he  tbruli  himfell  into  their 
Counlels,and  formed  ;t  new  Ciilliiinin  tribe 
of  the  molt  itbiuidoned  of  the  citizens. 
The  mere  coitfuluut  aud  diftutbance  he 
made,  the  more  Milo  prevailed.  When 
this  wretch,  who  was  bent  upon  all  man- 
ner of  wiekednefs,  faw  that  fo  brave  a 
until,  and  ins  moft  inveterate  enemy,  would 
Certainly  he  eonful ; when  he  perceived 
this,  not  only  by  the  difeourfes,  but  by 
the  votes  of  the  Roman  people,  lie  began 
to  thruw  off  all  difgnifc,  atid  to  declare 
openly  that  Milo  mull  he  killed.  Ilefrnt 
for  lliat  rode  and  barbarous  crew  of  flaves 
from  the  Appeunines,  wltom  you  have 
teen,  with  whom  lie  ufed  to  ravage  the 
public  fore  (is,  and  haral*  Etruria.  The 
thing  was  not  ill  the  (call  a Trend  ; 
for  he  ilfcu  openlv  to  fav,  that  though 
M do  rouhl  not  lie  deprived  dl  the  con- 
fulnte,  he  might  of  his  life,  lie  often 
intimated  this  in  the  lenate,  and  de- 


clared it  cxpref-lv  before  the  people  ; in- 
lmiitich  that  when  Kauwin,  tint  brier 
man.  Hiked  luin  what  ptufpcrt  lie  citf.d 
liavt  »f  carrying  on  Ins  furious  der>ri.x, 
while  Milo  was  olive;  he  replied,  that 
in  three  or  tour  days  at  unit  he  ikoiiid 
he  taken  out  of  the  wav;  whirl)  teplv 
) .nonius  mtimdialcly  commiill.c.ilrO  to 
M.  Cato.  . 

Jn  the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  Gindins 
knew  (nor  indeed  was  there  any  difficulty 
Income  at  the  intelligence)  that  Milowrss 
obliged  by  the  eighteenth  of  January  to 
hu  at  Lanuviutn,  » nere  he  was  dictator, 
in  order  to  nominate  nprieft,  a duty  which 
tile  laws  rmdeied  necefutry  to  he  per- 
formed every  year;  he  went  inddeuly  t.nm 

Rome  the  day  he  tore,  in  ore.  i a<  appears 
hv  the  event,  to  way-lay  Milo,  in  hi* 
own  grounds  ; mid  this  at  a time  when  he 
was  obliged  t“  lease  a tumultuous  al’em- 
bly,  which  he  had  iuinmtmcd  that  very 
day,  where  ins  pretence  was  nert  ifary.  to 
carry  on  his  mad  dcligns ; a tiling  hr 
never  would  have  dene,  if  lie  had  nut  hern 
defirons  to  take  advantage  of  that  p»rli- 
ciilnr  time  and  plaee  lor  fn'ipet rating  lus 
viliany.  But  Milo,  afirr  having  llatd  in 
the  lenate  that  day  till  thehoufe  washtoke 
U|I,  went  home,  changed  his  Ihocs  ai"l 
cioalhs,  waited  awhile,  as  tiftiul,  till  his 
wiife  had  got  leads  to  attend  him,  and 
tla-nfct  torwnrd  about  the  time  that  Gin- 
dins, if  be  had  propoled  to  route  hark  to 
Rome  that  day,  might  have  relumed. 

C haims  meets  Inni,  equipped  for  an  en- 
gagement, on  horlchaek,  without  either 
chariot  or  baggage,  witlmnt  hts  Grtci.tt 
fervants ; and  what  wits  more  e\truordi- 
naty.  without  Ins  wife.  While  this  lict- 
m-wait,  who  had  rontrived  the  journey 
on  purpofe  fur  tin  annihilation,  was  tu  a 
chariot  wills,  his  w ile,  audited  up  m his 
clonk,  encumbeied  with  a crowd  of  fer- 
vants,  and  with  a feeble  and  tinsid  train 
of  women  aud  tans  ; he  meets  Clotlius 
near  his  own  eliate,  a little  before  fun-let, 
and  is  immediately  attack'd  by  a body  of 
men,  who  throw  their  darts  at  him  front 
an  eminence,  and  kill  hiscoarltman.  I p.® 
which  hr  threw  otf  his  cloak.  Imped  from 
his  chariot,  and  dr, untied  himfell'  with 
great  bravery.  In  the  mean  time  Clo- 
llltti'i*  HlUmhntS  drawing  their  fworrts, 
folue  of  llrrin  tan  back  to  the  chariot  in 
oi.hr  to  attack  Milo  in  the  re  ,r,  whin 
others, thinking  th.it  bnsrus  already  killed, 
Jell  Upon  ha,  le. vants  who  sct  behind' 
thefe,  being  icloiute  and  faithful  to  th.it 
' ttiallei. 
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mailer,  were,  fame  of  them,  (lain  ; whilft 
(lie  red,  feeing  a warm  engagement  near 
tile  chariot,  being  prevented  from  going 
to  their muflrr's  ..llutan.c.  hearing  betides 
from' find;  ushiln  fell"  that  Milo  wj;  killed, 
and  belies  iog  it  to  he  fait,  ufled  upon  this 
o'cafioii  (1  mention  it  not  “with  a view  to 
elude  the  arctiiatiun,  hut  .liecaufu  it  was 
t!ic  tnu  ftata  of  the  cate)  without  the  or- 
der,, uithout  the  knowledge,  without  the 
prefenre  of  their  matter,  as  ever)  man 
would  will)  lib,  own  fervaut  iiiouiti  act  in 
the  hkc  eireiiniiluue r;. 

Tli.-,  my  lords,  is  a faithful  account 
of  the  Clatter  of  f.n‘t  : the  perton  who  lay 
in  wait  was  himlell  oveicome,  ami  force 
fnbrlii,  if  by  force,  or  rather,  nuiLicioufiv 
rhatiiled  i.y  true  valour,  I fav  no  tiling 
of  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  the 
lute  ni  general,  to  yourfelves  in  parti- 
cular, ami  to  ail  good  til'  ll ; I am  r«u- 
tenl  to  wave  the  argument  1 might  draw 
from  hence  in  fav.11  r"of  my  client,  whole 
dell  lay  cm  ,'o  peculiar,  tlmt  he  cnuhl  not 
fecure  his  own  l.uety,  without  Inuring 
tours  11  mi  that  of  the  republic  at  the  lame 
tune,  | f lie  1 rood  not  no  it  lawfully,  there 
it  no  room  tor  attempting  iiis  detinue. 
But  11  rtal.in  teaches  tin*  learned,  necef- 
tiv  the  lurUinun,  common  rufloin  all 
nations  iu  gcimr.il,  ami  even  nature  Itlelf 
inliructs  the  Unites  to  defend  tlieir  bodies, 
limbs,  mid  lives,  when  attacked,  by  all 
podible  method-,  you  Cannot  pionouuce 
this  action  criminal,  without  determining 
fit  the  fame  time  that  wiioevcr  f.dl>  into 
lilt  hands  of  u high » iviuntt,  lnufl  of  ne- 
eeiiitv  px-ritls  either  l>)  tlie  (word  or  your 
dreihoiis,  llml  Milo  been  of  this  opi- 
um-, he  would  certainly  have  chnlen 
h<  have  talk  n by  the  hand  of  Ciodius, 
*lu>  hurl  more  than  oure  before  this 
made  an  attempt  upon  hi*  life,  rather 
than  he  executed  by  your  order,  hccuufe 
U latd  not  tamely  yielded  himfclfa  victim 
to  In  rage.  But  if  none  of  you  are  of 
this  opinion,  the  proper  ■*  eftion  is,  not 
whether  Ciodius  unskilled;  for  that  we 
.roll  ; hut  whether  jidily  or  unjuflly,  an 
ic; m y ot  which  many  precedents  are  to 
In  loutd.  That  a plot  » as  laid,  is  very 
oldest:  and  tins  is  what  the  femite  de- 
er* 1 to  be  itijuiious  to  the  liate ; but  by 
•inch  ot  them  laid,  is  uncertain.  Tins 
tUn  is  the  point  which  the  law  duccU  n 
hi  inquire  into.  Thus,  what  the  Irnatc 
drrtced,  related  to  the  action,  nut  the  nun; 
and  l*ooi pev  mailed  not  upon  the  manor 
of  f,a  hut  of  law. 


Is  nothing  elfe  therelbre  to  be  deter- 
mined but 'this  tingle  queftibn,  which  of 
them  way-laid  the  other  ? Nothing,  ccr- 
t;*  lily.  If  it  uppe.ir  that  Milo  was  the  ug- 
grefior,  we  atk  no  favour ; hut  if  Ciodius, 
you  will  then  acquit  us  of  the  crime  that 
lias  hcen  laid  to  our  charge.  What  me- 
thod (hen  run  we  take  to  prove  that  Cio- 
dius lay  in  wait  for  Milo?  It  is  fuliicicut, 
coafidermg  what  an  audacious  abandoned 
wretch  he  was,  to  Iln  ur  that  he  lay  under 
u lirong  temptatii  11  to  it,  that  he  formed 
great  hopes,  ami  propofed  to  himfelf  great 
advantages  from  .Milo's  death,  i at  that 
qutttion  of  CalEus  therefore,  itiqfc  intirrjl 
net  it  t lie  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe. 
I'or  though  no  couiideration  can  prevail 
upon  a good  mr.fi  to  be  guilty  of  abate 
union,  yet  to  a bad  man  the  lead  profpert 
of  advantage  w ill  often  be  fufiicieut.  By* 
.Milo's death,  Ciodius  not  only  gained  bis 
point  of  heiug  prortor,  without  that  rc- 
liraint  which  his  adverfarys  power  as 
ronful  would  have  laid  upon  his  wicked 
detign*,  hut  likewile  that  of  l«-ing  pr,rv>r 
under  thole  coufuls.  by  wltofe  connivance 
at  lead,  if  not  allifiuncc,  he  hoped  lie 
tliould  he  able  to  betray  the  llato  into  the 
mud  febemes  lie  had  been  funning;  per- 
funding  bimfelf,  that  as  they  thought 
tbenrfrives  under  (6  great  an  obligation  to 
him,  they  would  have  no  inclination  to 
oppofc  any  of  his  attempts,  even  if  they 
(In mid  baie  it  lit  tlieir  power ; and  that  If 
they  were  inclined  to  do  it,  they  would 
perhaps  he  Scarce  able  tucontroul  the  matt 
profligate  of  all  men,  who  had  been  con- 
lirmeu  and  I'ardeucd  in  his  audacioirfni  ft 
by  ■ longleriesof  villanic*.  Arc  ■>  uu  then, 
my  lords,  alone  ignorant?  areyou  (Iran  gem 
in  this  city  ? 11ns  Ute  report,  which  fo 
generally  obtains  in  the  town,  of  thoJe 
laws  (if  they  cure  to  he  called  laws,  and  not 
rather  the  feourges  of  the  city,  and  the 
plagues  of  thcrepublic)wluch  be  intended 
In  have  impaled  and  lixed  as  a brand  of 
infamy  upon  us  all,  never  reached  your 
ears?  Shew  us,  I beg  of  you,  Sextus 
Ciodius,  thew  us,  that  remitter  of  your 
laws;  which,  they  fay.  you  refeued  out  of 
his  lioufe,  and  earned  all',  like  another 
I'alladium,  in  the  midti  of  an  aimed  force 
and  a midnight  moh ; that  you  might 
have  an  honourable  legaev,  ami  ample  in- 
ftructiuns  lor  foine  tuttire  tribune,  v. !o 
Ihould  hold  his  otlice  end  ryour  direction, 
if  fueb  a tribute  you  could  tind.  Now 
he  tufts  a look  at  me.  Lire  that  he  ufcil 
to  iiiVume  when  hi*  threatened  univerfal 
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rain.  I am  indeed  ft  ruck  with  that  light 
•f  the  fcnatc. 

Whut,  Sextus,  tin  you  imagine  I dm 
angry  with  you,  who  have  treated  iny 
grcateft  enemy  with  more  feverity  than 
the  humanity  of  my  temper  could  have 
allowed  me  to  have  required?  Y ou  threw 
the  bloody  body  of  I’.  ClorJius  out  of  Ins 
hoe.fe,  you  expoird  it  to  public  view  in 
the  lirec  ts,  you  left  it  by  night  a prey  to 
the  dogs,  half  confunied  with  unhallowed 
wood,  tbript  of  its  images,  and  deprived 
of  the  ufual  encomiums  mid  funerul 
pomp.  This,  though  it  is  true  yuu  did 
it  out  of  mere  neerffity,  I cannot  com- 
mend : yet  as  my  enemy  was  the  object 
• of  vour  cruelty,  I ought  not  certainly  to 
be  angry  with  you.  You  law  there  was 
tlicgreatcll  reulon  to  dread  a revolution 
in  the  Hate  from  the  pnetorfliip  of  Clo- 
dion, milefs  the  Ilian  who  hud  both  eou- 
p.iye  and  power  to  contrnul  him,  were 
cli  j It'll  eonful.  When  nil  the  llomun 
people  were  convinced  tluit  Milo  was  the 
ni.vi,  whut  citizen  cuuld  have  betitated  a 
moment  about  giving  him  his  vote,  when 
bv  that  vote  he  at  once  relieved  his  own 
tears,  nod  delivered  the  republic  from 
the  utmort  d.inLer  ? lint  now  Clndius  is 
talo  n otf,  it  requires  extraordinary  Whirls 
jn  Milo  to  fuppnrt  his  dignity.  That 
fingnl.ir  honour  by  which  lie  was  dif- 
finguilbed,  and  which  daily  inrreufed  by 
his  reprelling  the  outrages  of  the  Clodinn 
faction,  vamlhed  with  the  death  of  Clo- 
dms.  You  ltuve  gained  this  advantage, 
that  there  is  now  no  citizen  you  have  to 
fear;  while  Milo  has  loll  a -me  field  for 

(playing  his  valour,  the  intereft  that 
fupported  his  election,  and  a perpetual 
fourre  of  glory.’  Accordingly,  Milo's 
election  to  the  confulate,  which  could 
never  have  been  hurt  while  Clmiius  was 
living,  begins  now  upon  his  death  to  be 
difpotrd.  Milo,  .therefore,  is  lo  far  from 
receiving  any  benefit  from  Clodius's  death, 
that  he  is  really  a fuffercr  by  it.  llot  it 
may  he  fuid  that  hatred  prevailed,  that 
anger  and  refrnttneiil  urged  him  on,  that 
he  avenged  his  own  w rongs,  and  rcdrcflrd 
his  mu  grievances.  Now  if  all  thefe 
particulars  may  be  applied  not  merely 
with  greater  propriety  to  Cludins  than  to 
Milo,  but  with  the  utmoli  propriety  to 
the  one.  and  not  the  lead  to  the  other; 
whit  more  can  you  drlire  ? For  why 
flioidd  Milo  bear  anv  other  hatred  to  Clo- 
diu.-,  who  furnilhed  him  with  inch  a rich 
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liarveft  of  glorv,  bdt  that  which  every 
patriot  mult  bear  to  all  bud  Acu  ? As  to 
CTodius,  he  had  mntivcs  enough  forbear- 
ins  ill-will  to  Milo;  lirtl,  as  my  protector 
and  guardian  ; then  as  the  oppofer  of  his 
Iliad  fehemes,  and  ihccontrnultr  of  lit* 
armed  forre ; ami  laftly,  ns  his  aecuf-r. 

I or  while  he  lived,  lie  was  liable  to  lie 
convicted  by  Milo  upon  the  Plotion  Law. 

\\  ith  what  patience,  do  you  imagine,  furh 
nn  imperious  fpirit  cuuld  bear  this?  Ilei* 
high  mult  his  refentment  have  nfvn,  and 
wit h vvliat  jutlice  too,  in  fo  great  an  enemy 
to  juliice  ? 

It  remains  now  to  confider  what  argu- 
ments their  natural  temper  and  behaviour 
will  Ittrnilh  out  in  defence  of  the  one,  and 
for  the  conviction  of  the  other.  Clndius 
never  made  ufe  of  any  violence,  Milo  nev  er 
carried  any  puint  without  it.  What 
then,  mv  lords,  when  1 retinal  from  tbn 
city,  leaving  you  in  tears  for  my  depar- 
ture, did  I fear  Handing  a trial  : and  net 
rather  the  iufults  of  Clodius’s  times,  the 
force  of  arms,  and  open  violence  ? W list 
refifon  could  there  lie  for  refioring  me.  if 
he  was  not  guilty  of  .iijuflire  in  bamihing 
me  ? lie  hud  (ummotied  me,  I know  lie 
had,  to  appear  upon  mv  trial ; bad  let  a 
fine  upon  me,  had  brought  an  aClion  of 
treafnn  agninli  me,  and  I had  reafnn  to 
fear  the  event  of  a trial  in  a caufe  that 
was  neither  glorious  for  you,  nor  very  ho- 
nourable for  invfelf.  No,  my  lord:,  this 
was  not  the  cafe  ; I was  unwilling  to  ex- 
pole  my  countrymen  whom  1 had  laved 
by  my  counfels  and  at  the  hazard  of  mv 
life,  to  the  fvvords  of  Daves,  indigent  citi- 
zens, and  a crew  of  ruffians.  For  I for, 
yes,  I myfclf  beheld  this  very  Q.  Horten* 
"(ins,  the  light  and  ornament  of  the  repub- 
lic, almoft  murdered  by  the  hands  of  (laves 
while  he  wailed  on  me  : and  it  was  in  the 
fame  tumult,  that  C.  Vibienus,  a fen-itur 
of  great  worth,  who  was  in  his  company, 
was  handled  fo  roughly,  that  it  coti  him 
his  life.  When,  therefore,  has  that  dag- 
ger which  Clodius  received  from  Catahar, 
refted  in  its  (heath  ? it  has  been  aimed  st 
me  ; but  I would  not  fuller  you  to  expels 
yonrfelves  to  its  rage  on  my  account  -.with 
it  he  lay  in  wail  for  I'ompey,  and  flamed 
the  Appian  way,  that  monument  of  the 
Clodion  family,  with  the  blood  of  Papi- 
rius.  The  fame,  the  very  fame  weapon 
was,  after  n long  diflance  of  time,  ag  ub 
turned  ngainft  me ; and  you  know  how 
narrowly  1 cfcaped  being  deftroyed  by  it 
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kftly  ;>t  the  palace.  What  now  of  this 
kind  rati  be  kul  to  Milo'-  charge*  whole 
finer  hoi  only  hern  employed  In  law  the 
irate-  from  the  violence  u!  Ckwhrl,  nlten  ho 
could  not  be  brought  to  a trial.  Had  ha 
kern  ’ r.  i.i. -‘J  to  hill  him,  how  often  li.id 
hr  tl<e  fairett  opportunities  of  doing  it  ? 
Might  he  not  legally  have  revenged  Lim- 
lett  upon  him,  when  ho  was  defending  hit 
houlf  und  lioufehold  grid-  agajnli  hit  nf- 
l.nli  > mil  ht  he  not,  uheu  unit  excellent 
csti/m  and  brave  man.  1’.  Sextus.  Ins 
colleague,  vvtu  Wounded  ? mi  Jit  he  not, 
when  Q.  Iiibricius,  that  worthy  man,  v.  as 
skiled,  and  a moli  L.irbarotn  (laughter 
made  ,n  the  forum,  upon  hi  t propoAng 
tbi' law  far  ray'  refiorutiou  ? nit  lit  he  not, 
elm  tlx  houlc  of  I..  CaeciUus,  that  ii|i- 
nchtand  brave  prator,  w as  attacked  ? 
Intake  hr  not  on  that  day  when  the  law 
Jariid  in  i elution  to  me:  when  a vufl  rou- 
omrfcol'  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
mmiatcj  with  a concern  for  my  faletv. 

with  joyful  voice,  have  celebrated 
thr glory  of  the  action,  and  flic  whole 
city  have  claimed  the  honour  of  what  w as 
perform  hy  M ilo  alone? 

At  that  tone  I*.  Lriitullul,  a raau  of 
didiupuiilied  worth  and  bravery,  vvus  con- 
W ; the  proi'cticd  enemy  of  Chains,  the 
avenge r of  his  crimes,  llieguaidiai.i  of  tlie 
basic,  the  defender  of  your  decrees,  the 
Upyo.tcr  of  that  public  union,  und  tlie 
rritorer  of  my  fufeir:  there  were  ftvr.n 
factors,  and  right  tribunes  of  Uh  'icnplc 
la  my  interri t.  tnoppolit  oiibihiui.  I’uin- 
pev,  the  firll  mover  .uul  patron  of  my  re- 
t«fii,  was  h:s  enemy;  whole  nnporUut 
aid  iilutirious  d -eree  for  my  rcrtnrulhm 
sot  ftrondeil  hy  the  whole  fciiutc  ; who 
• aroeruged  the  Roman  people,  and  wlico 
k pail  d a decree  ill  inv  favour  at  Cupuu, 
JBVC  til,!  fignal  to  all  Italy,  felicitous  tor 
lav  faletv,  unit  imploring  his  iifiiftance  m 

- hebdf,  to  repair  in  a body  to  Rome 
tobaveiuy  ivnU'ureneverfcd.  In  a wind, 
Hr  cililent  were  then  to  inflamed  with 
t*®?  agait.lt  him  from  their  arleclicu  to 
tw,  that  h id  lie  been  hilled  at  that  jiilic- 
btc.  they  would  not  have  thought  fo  min'h. 
®t  acquitting  as  of  rewarding  the  pt-ribn 

- »i,ulc  hand  he  fell.  And  yet  Milo  to 
lit  governed  hip  temper,  that  though  h« 
prnfteuool  him  tw.s  e ill  u court  uf  jwlie..- 
t re,  la*  never  L idrccourf?  to  violent  in*  a- 
i-'«  n ; i rat  him.  but  wh»t  do  I fay  1 
x bile  Mdu was  a private  perion,;u.d  timid 
icuitvd  by  ChuTiu*  befsire  the  people, 
1-t:u  Burnpey  vv.s  aflaiiUed  in  the  Bi.dlk 


of  a (cmh  he  w s making  in  Milo's  fa- 
vour, what  a fair  opportunity,  mid  I will 
evi n luij,  fuflicicnt  reafuii  was  three  for 
d. (patching  him  ? Again,  when  Mail  An- 
tony had,  oil  a late  ocvaliou,  railed  ill  1 he 
mauls  of  all  good  man  the  moli  liv.lv 
hopes  of  [wing  tlie  date  .11  a h ppicr  con- 
d tion  ; when  liiat  noble  you'll  bad  bravely 
uruirrtakvn  the  defence  of  his  cnunti  v :u 
u molt  dangerous  ijii  11  ter.  and liudarli  ally 
((•cured  that  wild  heart  in  the  tolls  of  jul- 
ticc,  which  lie  endeavoured tn  avoid:  im- 
mortal gnsls!  how  favourable  was  ;he  time 
and  place  tor  deftroying  linn?  \\  UeiiClo- 
dms  concealed  hi.nlclf  beneath  a dull 
liairc.ife,  how  curtly  could  Milo  have  ih- 
ft roved  that  plague  ofhiscouiitry.arultlius 
have  hti . hlcncil  the  glory  of  All  tony, ivitli- 
ont  inclining  the  hatred  of  any  i llow 
all  ’ll  vvus  it  111  his  power,  u bile  the  rn- 
niiuu  wire  held  in  the  held  of  Mms? 
when  t'lodius  hud  'form!  his  way  within 
the  inrlufure,  und  his  party  began,  by  las 
direction,  to  draw  their  fwurdv  and  tiiroiv 
rtnncs ; and  then  on  a hidden,  being  (truck 
with  terror  at  the  light  of  Milo,  lied  to 
the  Tilter,  llo  w carnrtlly  did  you  und  every 
pood  mull  with  that  Milo  hail  then  dif- 
pl.iVid  his  valour  ! 

Can  you  imagine  then  that  Milo  would 
chute  to  incur  tli  * iJUwill  ol  any,  by  au  ac- 
lian  which  lie  forbore  when  it  w ould  have 
gained  him  the  upplut'fe  ol"  all  ? Would  he 
male  no  frruplc  of  l.ijlirig  li;m  ul  the  hu- 
iyrd  of  his  own  life,  jvilhnuL  any  provo- 
cation, ut  the  raort  improper  time  and 
place,  whom  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
when  lie  had  julliee  on  his  lid-,  .oral  fo 
convenient  an  opportunity,  und  would 
haw  ruu  no  rifi|ue  I tfpecudly,  my  luids, 
when  his  ftruggle  for  the  fupreme oltice  iu 
the  flute,  and  the  day  of  his  election  was 
ut  hand;  at  which  critical  fe.ifon  (for  I 
know  by  experience  how  tin.  anus  amb.- 
tion  1-, and  what  a Ibliritoiis concern  the  e 
is  about  the  confuLte)  vve  dicad  not  only 
the  charges  that  111:11  openly  he  brorght 
agaiull  us,  but  even  the  molt  fecret  vv  luf- 
pei'eaiul  hidden fumilfes ; when  wetrein- 
bl-at  every  rumour,  every  fjfe,  forged, 
and  frivolous  (lory  ; when  we  explore  the 
fe  .times,  and  watch  thelonks  ot  every  oue 
vve  meet,  I'nr  nothing  is  fo  changeable, 
fa  t.chlifll.  fo  frail,  and  fo  flexible,  us  the 
itii  I. nations  and  fentiments  of  uiir  le’.lovv- 
ciiiren*  upon  facli occa!Vn:» ; they  are  not 
only  difpleafed with  the  difhoi.opraMccon- 
diitd  of  a candidate,  out  ate  of'.-n  difv.uled 
with  his  m ill  worthy  *:Uons.  khallMilo 
X k then 
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then  be  fuppofej,  on  tbe  very  day  of  elec- 
tion, a day  which  lie  had  Ions  vvifhcd  lor 
end  impatiently  expected,  to  prefent  him- 
fdl  before  that  nuguti  afleinbly  of  the  cen- 
turiei,  having  his  hands  flamed  with  blood, 
publicly  acknowledging  and  proclaiming 
his  guilt?  Who  can  believe  this  of  the 
mui!  yet  who  can  d»ubt,  hot  that  Clo- 
tl.'ta  imagined  he  fhould  reign  without 
enntron I,  were  Milo  murdered?  What 
•hall  we  fay,  my  lord*,  to  that  which  is 
the  fourre  of  ulf  audaciottfueb  I Hoc*  nut 
evrry  one  know,  that  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity is  the  grand  temptation  to  the  coin- 
million  of  crimes  ? Now  which  of  llirfe 
two  was  the  mod  expotVd  to  this?  Milo, 
wltoiij  now  upon  his  trial  for  an  itrlion 
which  mull  be  deemed  nt  lead  nccelTary, 
it  not  glorious ; or  Cludius,  who  hud  fo 
thorough  a contempt  for  the  authority  of 
the  niagidrate,  and  for  penalties,'  that  he 
took  delight  in  nothing  that  wits  eitlter 
agreeable  to  nature  or  confident  with  law? 
But  why  Oiouid  I labour  this  point  fo 
much,  why  difpittc  any  longer  ? I appeal 
to  you,  ().  I’ctilius,  who  are  a mod  wor- 
thy and  excellent  citizen ; I call  you,  Mar- 
cus Cato,  to  witnefs ; both  of  you  placed 
on  that  tribunal  by  a kind  of  fupernatural 
direction.  You  were  told  by  M.  Favonius, 
that  Cludius  declared  to  him,  and  you 
wr-re  told  it  in  Clodiue’s  lifetime,  that 
Milo  diould  not  live  three  days  longer.  In 
three  days  lime  he  attempted  what  he  bad 
threatened  : if  he  then  made  no  fcruple  of 
poblillung  his  delign,  can  you  entertain 
any  doubt  of  it  when  it  was  actually  car- 
ried into  execution? 

But  bow  could  Cludius  be  certain  as  to 
the  day  ? This  I have  already  accounted 
for.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
when  the  dictator  of  laiiiuvium  was  to 
perform  his  dated  facrifires.  lie  law' that 
Milo  w as  obliged  to  fe  t out  for  lamuviuin 
on  that  very  day.  Accordingly  he  was 
beforehand  with  him.  But  ou  what  day? 
that  day.  on  which,  os  I mentioned  before, 
g mad  aldonbly  was  held  by  his  mercenary 
tribune;  wbirh  day,  which  ollemhlv, 
which  tumult,  lie  would  never  have  left, 
i<  he  hsid  not  luen  eager  to  execute  his 
RV  dilated  viilimy.  So  that  he  hud  not  (lie 
I -ali  pretence  tor  undertaking  the  journey, 
but  a lining  realon  fur  Haying  at  home: 
while  Milo,  on  tlic  contrary,  could  not 
pollibly  (lav,  and  had  not  only  a fuffieient 
rr-afcoi  for  leaving  the  city,  but  was  under 
an  ahfnlute  Heredity  of  doing  it.  Now 
what  if  it  appear  ihut,  as  Clodius  certainly 


knew  Milo  would  tie  on  the  road  that  day, 

Milo  could  uot  fo  much  as  fufped  tie 
fame  of  Clodius  ? Pirfl  then,  I alk  which 
way  he  could  come  at  the  know  ledge  oi  it? 

A quetliou  which  you  ruiuiot  put,  with 
relped  to  Clodius.  For  had  he  applied  to 
nobody  rife,  T.  Putina*,  his  intimate 
friend, rnuld  have  informed  him,  that  Mihi, 
as  being  dictator  ol  Lanuviuiu.was  obliged 
to  create  a prtelk  there  on  that  very  day.  ' 
Ileli del- , there  were  many  other  pc, ions,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Lanuvimn  indeed,  fouq 
whom  he  might  have  \ery  easily  had  this  ’ 
ierc  of  intelligence.  But  ol  whom  did 
lilo  enquire  of  Clodius's  return  ? I iliall 
allow,  however,  that  lie  did  enquire;  nay, 

1 lhall  grant  larlher,  with  my  friend  Ar- 
raus, fo  liberal  am  I in  my  coucelhons, 
that  he  corrupted  a Have.  Bead  the  evi- 
dence that  is  before  you  ; C.Caflimus,  (it 
the  Intel  imn.1,  furnumed  Scola,  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  of  P.  Clodius, 
who  fw-ore  on  a former  occafion  that  Che 
dies  wjyj  at  Interamn.i  and  at  Hutue  at 
the  fame  hour,  tell*  you  that  P.  Clodius 
intended  to  have  fpent  that  day  at  his  feat 
near  Alba,  but  that  hearing  very  nut*- 
pcClfilly  of  the  death  of  CyrttS  tlie  archi- 
tect, he  determiued  immediately  to  return 
to  Kottic.  Tbe  fame  evidence  is  given  in 
by  C.  Clodius,  another  compuniou  ot  P. 
Clodius.  t 

Obferve,  my  lords,  how  much  this  evi- 
dence makes  for  us.  In  the  lirli  place,  it 
plainly  appears,  that  Milo  did  not  under- 
take his  journey  with  a delign  to  way-lay 
Clodius,  us  lie  could  lint  have  the  ltoli 
profpect  of  meeting  him.  In  tbe  next 
place  (lor  1 fee  no  reufon  why  I Ihmild 
not  iikewifc  fpeak  for  mvfelf)  you  know, 
my  lords,  there  were  peithns  who  in  their 
real  for  carrying  on  this  piofecutum  did 
not  fcruple  to  lay,  that  though  the  murder 
win  committed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  the 

flat  was,  laid  by  a more  eminent  perfon. 
n a word,  llmle  woillilels  and  abandoned 
wretches  repiefentcvl  me  as  a 'robber  and 
alVatTm.  But  this  calumny  is  confuted  by 
their  own  witnefies,  who  deny  that  CB- 
dins  would  have  returned  to  Borne  that 
iky,  if  lie  had  not  heard  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus.  Thus  I recover  my  ijn/ils ; I am 
acquitted,  and  ittn  under  noupprehetifions. 
left  1 tliould  feem  to  have  contrived  w li.il 
I Could  not  fo  murh  as  have  fiifpcfled. 
Proceed  1 now  to  their  other  objections ; 
Cloduis, fay  they,  hud  not  the  Icaft  thought 
of  way-laying  Milo,  becaufe  he  was  to 
have  remained  at  Albunum,  raid  would 

never 
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sever  have  feme  from  his  country-feat  to 
commit  a murder.  But  I plainly  perceive 
that  the  prrfun,  who  is  pretended  to  have 
informed  him  of  Cyrus's  death,  only  in- 
formed him  of  Milo’s  approach.  For 
why  inform  him  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
whom  Clod  ms,  when  he  went  from  Rome, 
kit  expiring  > I was  with  him,  nod  feuled 
ep  his  wiil along  with  Clodius  ; for  he  had 
publicly  made  his  will,  and  appointed 
Clodius  and  me  his  heini.  Was  a roef- 
fenger  fern  him  then  bv  foar  o’clock  the 
next  day  to  acquaint  him  with  the  death 
of  a perl  on,  whom  but  the  day  before, 
shout  nine  m the  morning,  be  had  left 
btcathing  his  lull  1 

Allowing  it  however  to  be  fo,  what 
oafon  was  there  for  hurrying  back  to 
Rome  > For  what  did  he  travel  in  the 
night-time  ? what  occaiianed  all  this  riif- 
pitchf  was  it  becauie  he  was  the  heir? 
la  the  firfl  place,  this  required  no  hurry ; 
»»d.  in  tbe  next,  if  it  hod,  what  could  he 
hate  got  that  night,  which  he  mud  have 
loft,  had  he  come  to  Home  only  next 
naming  1 And  as  a journey*  to  town  in 
the  night  was  rather  to  be.  avoided  than 
ikfiiedby  Clodius,  lb  if  Milo  had  formed 
tnrplot  agamic  hisenemy,  and  had  known 
that  he  was  to  return  to  town  that  even- 
ing, he  would  have  flopped  and  wanted  for 
him.  He  might  have  killed  him  by  night 
m a fufpicious  place,  1 n fell cd  with  robbers. 
Nobody  could  have,  ddbelieved  him  if  he 
had  denied  the  fad,  Once  even  after  he 
hat  enufrfled  it,  every  one  ia  concerned 
for  bu  fairly.  ■ Firtl  of  all,  the  place  it- 
Wf  would  have  been  charged  with  it,  being 
» haunt  and  retreat  for  robbers ; while 
1 hr  blent  folitude  and  (hades  c,f  night  muft 
b»te concealed  Milo:  and  then  as  fuch 
numbers  have  been  affaulled  and  plnn- 
dtred  by  Clodius,  and  fo  many  others  wire 
spprefrentive  of  the  like  treatment,  the 
fufpscion  muft  naturally  have  fallen  upon 
tbeaiiand,  in  (hort,  all  Etruria  might 
have  b«n  peofecuted.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Clodius,  in  bis  return  that  day  from 
Aricia,  called  at  Albanum.  Now  though 
Mila  had  klfown  that  Clodius  had  left 
A 'via,  yet  he  had  reafon  to  fufp<ft  that 
hr  wrulit  call  at  his  feat  which  lies  upon 
^ road,  ev  en  though  he  was  that  day  to 
Mara  to  Rome.  \\  hy  then  did  he  not 
mber  meet  him  fooher  and  prevent  his 
"aching  it,  or  port  hiuifelf  whr.e  he  was 
(ire  Clodius  was  to  pals  iatbe  night-time? 
fbu*  far,  my  lords,  every  circumftanee 
<0.  curs  to  prove  that  it  was  for  Milo's 


intereft  Clodius  Ihould  live ; that,  on  the  , 
contrary,  Milo’s  death  was  a molt  delir- 
aiile  event  for  anfwering  the  pi  rpofes  of 
Clodius ; that  on  one  tide  there  was  a 
moli  implacable  hatred,  on  the  other  not 
the  lead ; that  the  one  had  been  continu- 
ally employ  inghiintt'lf  in  lifts  of  violence, 
the  other  only  in  oppodng  them ; that  the 
hie  of  Milo  w as  threatened,  and  his  death 
publicly  loretolu  by  Clodius,  whereas  no- 
thing of  that  kind  was  ever  heard  from 
Milo  ; that  the  day  fixed  for  Milo’s  jour- 
ney was  well  known  to  his  rulverfary, 
while  Milo  knew  nothing  when  Clodius 
was  to  return  j that  Milos  journey  was 
neceflary,  hut  that  of  Clodius  rather  the 
contrary ; that  the  one  openly  declared 
bis  intention  of  leaving  Koine  thBt  dny, 
while  the  other  concealed  his  intention  of 
returning ; that  Milo  made  no  alteration 
in  his  rneafure*.  hut  that  Clodius  feigned 
a u exenfe  for  altering  his;  that  if  Milo 
bad  defigned  to  wuy-tuy  Clodius,  he  would 
have  wailed  for  bun  near  the  city  till  it 
wus  dark,  but  that  Clodius,  even  1/  he  had 
been  under  no  apprehenfions  from  Milo, 
ought  to  have  been  afraid  of  cowing  to 
town  folate  at  night. 

la  tns  nowcontider  the  principal  point, 
whether  the  place  where  they  encountered 
w is  molt  favourable  to  Milo,  or  loClo- 
diu*.  but  can  there,  my  lords,  he  any 
room  for  doubt,  or  for  any  farther  delibe- 
ration upon  that  ? It  was  near  the  eliate 
of  Clodtus, *here  at  leufl  a thoufaml  able- 
bodied  men  were  employed  in  hit  mad 
Ichemes  of  building.  Did  Milo  thiuk  be 
lliould  have  an  advantage  by  attacking 
him  from  an  eminence,  and  did  he  for 
this  reafon  pitch  upon  that  fput  for  the 
engagement?  or  was  he  not  rather  ex- 
pecied  in  that  place  by  his  adverfarv.who 
imped  the  fituation  would  favour  ins  uf- 
fuult?  The  thing,  my  lords,  fpeaks  fur 
itfelf,  which  mult  be  allowed  to  be  of 
the  granted  importance  in  detci  mining  a 
queltion.  Were  tlie  affair  to  be  io- 
piefented  only  by  painting,  itiftrad  of  being 
expreffed  by  words,  it  would  even  then 
clearly  appear  winch  was  the  traitor,  and 
which  was  free  from  all  mifehievous  dc- 
figns.  When  the  one  was  fitt.ng  in  his 
chariot  muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  his 
wue  along  with  him — Which  of  tiiefe 
circunilianees  was  not  a very  great  in  vm- 
brniire?  the  drefs,  the  rh&not,  or  the 
companion  I 1 low  could  he  be  worfe 
equipped  fur  an  engagement,  hen  he  was 
wrapt  up  in  a cloak,  cinbariafled  with  a 
X x 3 chariot, 
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ebwint,  and  altnnft  fettered  by  bis  wife  ? 
Ohfrrve  the  other  nnw,  in  the  firll  place, 
fill  .‘in*  out  on  a fuddr.n  from  In.-,  f. at; 
lor  u bat  icafon?  in  the  evi  nin  j;  what 
ur  o :|  ln>  i>  l.,fc  ( In  wh.it purpoie.  efpe- 
ei.iil'.  at  that  loutun  ? He  rail*  at  pom- 
jvy’s  feat ; with  w li  it  view  ? 'J  o fee  Pom* 
pee?  lie  knew  lie  w;e-  at  Allium.  To 
1”  ■ hi*  hnufc?  |[c  Ii.xi  been  in  it  it  llmu- 
buui times.  What  then  could  be  the  rca- 
tm  of  this  loitering  irmj  Uniting  about  ? 
lie  wanted  to  he  upon  the  fpotwhen  Milo 
calm*  up. 

Now  pleafe  to  eotnpnre  the  travelling 
eqiiipw  :col  a determined  robber  willi  that 
ot  .Milo,  Clodius,  bclnre  tlm: . day,  ul- 
wuy«  travelled  with  his  w ife  ; ha  wax  then 
without  In  r ; be  never  iilnl  to  travel  but 
in  Ins  chariot ; lie  was  then  on  horfeback: 
-he  was  attended  with  (ireeka wherever  tie 
v sit.  even  when  he  was  limryiug  u>  the 
Vnfruu  camp  ; at  that  time  he  lud  untiling 
inlisnili-unt  in  hit  retinue.  Milo,  eon- 
tran  to  his  n Inal  manner,  happened  then 
to  take  w ith  him  ln»  wile's  linger*,  and  a 
whole  train  ill’  her  uonicn  : (Totlin*,  who 
never  tailed  to  curry  his  whores,  his  cata- 
mites, and  Ins  bawds  along  w.th  him,  was 
then  attended  by  none  hut  tlwfn  who 
Termed  to  be  picked  out  hy  one  annlher. 

I low  came  lie  then  to  he  overcome  ? Be- 
r-mfo  the  traveller  :*  not  always  killed  hy 
the  rohlirr,  hm  fnnxlimrs  the  robber  hy 
the  traveller  ; lev  ante,  though  Clodius  was 
pre j.iired,  and  fell  upon  tliuf>  who  were 
unprepared,  i ct  (‘lodins  w as  hut  a woman, 
nint  they  were  men.  Nor  indeed  was  Milo 
ever  In  little  unprrp sred,  as  not  to  be  it 
mutch  for  him  almntt  at  anytime.  Me 
was  always fcnlibh  how  much  it  wa*C!«- 
ibns's  Intel  i ft  to  ged  rid  of  hull,  whjl  un 
invrierite hatred  lie  haretoli'ui,  mid  wl  it 
leidacinws  attempts  he  was  r.ipntile  ol  ; 
and  llicivloie  nshekn  w that  n price  was 
let  upon  hi*  hie.  and  that  it  wits  :n  a num- 
Iier  devoted  to  delhlirhon,  he  never  e.Xr 
jhifrd  it  to  anv  d L'lger  without  a guard. 
Add  ti>  this  crteCt  of  accident!*,  the  un- 
rrrt.iin  i.liie  of  all  r.nuhuts,  and  the  com- 
mon chance  of  war,  whi'di  often  turn* 
u ■ nidi  tin-  victor,  even  when  ready  to 
plunder  and  triumph  over  the  vuiwptif'ied. 
Add  the  untkdluliHls  of  a gluttniunis 
rf  eukeli,  liupid  leader,  w ho  wlieu  lie  had 
I'lrroiHKleil Ins  odvtrfary, never  thou. hi  of 
li's  attendants  that  werr  behind ; tioiu 
aloun,  in  d with  rave,  and  iMpairing  of 
tlu  i inedcr'-  lilf-.  lie  l.iltered  the' pwnifli- 
tii  nt  which  thole  Uitlllul  limes  iuliiciad 


in  revenge  lor  tliiir  unifier's  dh  ilh.  Whv 
then  did  he  give  them  t'.eir  freedom!  lie 
wasulinid,  I liippofr,  Itlt  they  Ihuuld  U- 
trai  Inin,  leli  they  ihould  not  he  aid'  to 
endure  p.i.n,  led  tin-  torture  Ihould  oldie* 
them  to  Coulris  that  P.  Clodius  was  kflhvi 
hv  Milo's  fervants  on  the  Appian  wav. 
But  what  orcuhou  lor  torture?  what  was 
you  to  extort  I If  Clodius  was  killed?  be 
was;  hut  whether  iautullv  or  unlavrlnilv, 
can  never  lie  determined  hy  torture.  Vbeit 
the  quelihm  relates  to  the  matter  of  fart, 
we  may  have  rccouifc  to  Uie executioner; 
hut  when  to  a puiiil  of  equity,  lla-  jud;* 
Inult  dec 'do. 

J-et  us  then  here  examine  into  w list  is 
to  he  the  fuhject  of  enquiry  in  the  prefmt 
cufc ; for  as  to  w bat  y on  w ould  estorl  bv 
lot  tore,  we  coll  Ms  it  all.  l>ut  if  you  ufs 
why  lie  gave  them  their  freedom,  rather 
than  why  lie  beftowrd  Co  ftnall  s reward 
upon  them.it  lliews  that  you  do  not  even 
know  how  to  find  fault  with  this  aciwtiM 
your  adverfurv.  For  M.  Cato,  who  lit* 
on  this  houch.iiiidwho always  fpeokswilh 
tlio  utmoA  refolution  and  tiuudinef:,  faid, 
ami  laid  it  in  a tumultuous  affemblv, which 
however  was  quelled  hy  his  authority, 
that  thofewbo  luid  defended  their  mufi"'t 
life,  well  dofrrved  not  only  tlieir  liberty, 
but  the  li  lit  licit  towards.  For  what  re- 
ward  riuv  lir  great  enough  fur  fitch  alhx- 
tionatr,  Ificli  wot  thy  nwi  faithful  fervants 
to  whom  their  maJ'ter  is  indebted  for  hi* 
llti-  ? And  w hich  is  yet  a higher  obliga- 
tion, to  whom  he  owes  it,  that  his  mod  in* 
vr'eruir  enemy  ha*  not  h alted  hi*  eyes, 
and  fainted  Ins  willies,  with  tin,*  light  id 
h;s  mangled  blood)  curie.  \Y ho,  it  they 
had  not  been  made  free,  thefe  deliverer* 
of  their  malier,  thole  avengers  of  guilt, 
thefe  defenders  of  innocent  blood,  mutt 
have  hero  put  In  th*  torture.  It  is  mat- 
ter, however,  of  no  fitutll  fatisl'avtion  l*> 
him,  tinder  hi*  prefent  misfortunes,  to  re* 
HrvL  ttmt  whatever  breomes  o|  htinlilf. 
lie  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  ihtai 
ns  they  deferved,  lJul  the  torture  that  i* 
ii'»w  mllicUng  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 
of  lalierly,  brats  hard  upon  Milo.  I («*» 
whole  Haves  is  it  inflicted  ( do  you  ath  ! 
on  tliofe  of  I’.  Clodius.  Who  demanded 
them  ? Appins.  Who  produced  them  ? 
Appitis.  I nun  whence  came  they}  from 
Appm*.  Cwid  got  I,  J cun  anv  thing  Us 
more  b-ie/e?  Seiv.yiU  arc  never  examined 
ugaiutt  their  matins  but  iu  cafe*  of  imelt, 
•as  in  theinlianec  of  Clndnis,  who  now  up* 
proaclrrs  uewer  Utc  gaits  thau  wian  he 
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HE*!*  his  way  into  their  very  prefenrc  ; 
l‘»r  the  fume  cAquirv  in  miulc  into  his 
death,  as  il  their  iarrnt  myltvcie* lia-i  been 
violated.  Hut  o«r  uicriior*  would  nut  al- 
low :i  !lavr  lit  be  p it  to  tile  tuutU'C  for 
what  ullrctod  him  mailer,  not  beraufr  tlie 
tmtb  could  not  tl  us  hr  difrarcred,  hut  be- 
catil--  tl«*ir  iraDm  thought  it  dithonnur- 
atile  and  »n  ic  than  death  itMf.  Ciui  the 
truth  he  difeoverrd  « hen  the  tl.tves  oi'  the 
pmfccuror  ure  broughta*  wittinte*  uguintt 
the  pcrfnu  acciifed?  lart  IIS  hear  now 
what  kind  if  an  examination  this  was. 
Call  in  link  in,  rail  in  C.ticn.  Didf’lo- 
dias  vrav-lny  M.lo?  Iledid.  Drug  them 
iiii.antlv  to  rxccutiun  : be  did  nut.  let 
them  have  tlirir  liberty.  What  rim  lie 
more  fatistactnn  than  this  method  of’ex- 
sumulmn  ? They  arc  hurried  nwuv  on  n 
h"Hm  to  the  r..ck,  but  ure  confined  fc- 
(wratrlv,  and  thiown  inti  dnoffcmvi,  that 
no  jirrimi  inuy  hate  air  opportunity  of 
([wrahms!  tn  them  : At  I ni,  utter  barmy 
teen,  for  a hundred  day*  in  tlie  hands  nf 
t!n> proferutnr,  he  Inmfrll  produce*  them. 
" list  can  hr  more  fair  and  impartial  ih.in 
iwh  an  rxamination  f 
Ihit  if.  my  loril*,  ymt  ure  not  yet  enn- 
cMed,  though  the  thing  Ihines  nut  with 
krh  tlroiig  and  lull  rndeure,  that  Milo, 
ntURiQd  to  Home  with  an  innocent  mind, 
ti/’amed  with  guilt,  nndiftiirliril  by  fear, 
jihltrrr triuu  tlie  urcufiitiotwol  conleicnre ; 
rail  ti  mind,  I heticeeh  yon  by  the  ini- 
OiTtal  •."wls,  the  expedition  with  whirh 
le  1'ittne  hark,  hi*  cnlranro  into  the  forum 
'hire  the  fenute  honle  was  hi  (lames,  the 
cieatnef*  of  fool  ho  difrovered,  tlie  look 
he  afliimed,  the  fpeerb  he  made  on  tbi* 
src*ii„n.  Jfe  delivered  himfelf  up,  not 
"i;:y  to  the  people,  1ml  even  to  the  female; 

■ r to  the  fenatu  alone,  but  even  to  guards 
pointed  lor  the  pnblir  fecuritv  ; nor 
mertlr  to  them,  Imt  even  to  the  authority 
"f  hun  u le>m  the  fenote  h;ul  mtruln  d 
*itS  die  rare  of  the  whole  republic,  all 
>«  youth  of  Italy,  and  ull  the  military 
**es  of  It  mix' : til  whom  he  Would  never 
l "t  delivered  himfell.  if  he  hiul  not  been 
' eSdent  of  the  gnodnef*  of  hi*  cnvfe  ; 
'VOsIIt  a*  that  perfnn  lic.ird  even  re- 
upprrhenhve  ni  very  prnit  d.m- 
'■  hid  mniiv  fttfpieinns,  ittul  ga\  e cre- 
'■  t tn  tome  dories,  final,  my  lords,  is 
5 •(■rce  of  emifrience;  gn  at  foitli  in  the 
went  and  the  ■ 'lolly  ; the  firlt  have  no 
while  the  other  imagine  their  pii- 
’W!<  k continually  before  their  cveiw 
"w  uuixii  a it  r.  ithout  good  rtafou  that 


M do  s caufe  has  ever  been  approved  by 
the  fciiate ; for  llioie  wile  men  percent  d 
the  iullice  of  his  collie,  his  peek-are  vt 
mind,  and  the  refoiutiun  witJi  whirh  ho 
innde  his  di-tence.  linveyuu  forgot,  my 
lord*,  when  the  news  of  Cludiils’s  death  ' 
had  leached  ns, what  were  the  reports  and 
opinions  tliiit  prcv.ul.-d,  not  only  uinouglt. 
the  u, emits  id  Milo,  hut  eveu  uinonglt 
fome  nlhcr  we  .k  pL i tuns,  who  aSnn.d 
that  Milo  would  not  return  to  Rom  - f f or 
if  he  coiuinitlrd  the  fact  in  the  beat  of 
pallio n,  from  a principle  ut  rrfentin.nl, 
they  imagined  lie  would- look  upon  the 
death  of  1*.  Cloditis  as  ot  Inch  cmiii.*- 
qiicnrc,  that  he  could  he  coultnt  to  gw  into 
buiiilhmrnt,  alter  having  foliated  his  re-, 
vengc  with  the  l, food  ol  Ins  enemy  ; or  ti 
he  put  him  tn  death  with  a view  to  tins 
Inf; ly  ‘of  hi,  e.juniry,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  thefunie  brave  mam, after  be  baillaved 
the  date  by  expoling  In*  own  life  to  dan- 
ger. would  cheerfully  Inbuilt  to  (lie  laws, 
and  leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  hliliingshc  had 
preserved,  he  hitiidied  tiimfrlf with  immor- 
tal _lm  v.  Others  talked  in  a more  frightful 
mannri  . .md  called  huuaC.itahno;  lie  will 
break  out,  laid  they,  he  will  Ic.ac  touio 
fining  phirr.  he  will  lllukc  WOT  Upon  hn 
coirniiy.  How  wretched  is  often  the  fate 
of  thole  rilm  ns  w ho  have  done  the  nioti 
inifHir  taut  fervieei  to  llicir  country ! tlirir 
ixililvd  action*  air  not  only  tut  got,  hut  they 
are  even  fufpected  of  tilt  nioti  inipMHis. 
Theft  fuggrflinut  therefore  were  giound- 
lefs:  yet  they  muli  have  proved  too  well 
founded,  bad  .Milo  done  any  thing  that 
cotdd  not  he  defended  with  'mill  and  juliicr, 
tVhv  llicmld  I mention  the  cufomnics 
thut  were  afterwards  heaped  upon  liiln ? 
Atxl  though  they  were  filch  ns  would  have 
tillirl  nnv  hreati  with  terror  that  had  tbs 
letli  ronl'rio«fntfs  of  guilt,  yet  how  ho 
bore  tlam  ! immortal  gods  ! bore  them, 
did  I fay  l Nay,  how-  he  dcipiied  tuid  fet 
them  at  nought!  Though  a guilty  per- 
fon  even  of  (he  ercatett  courage,  nor  un 
innocent  perfon,  unfoi's  endued  with  the 
gmitell  fortitude,  could  never  Inve  ne- 
glected them.  It  wav  whifpered  about, 
that  h vaft  number  uf  ihiehis,  fwnrds,  bn- 
dh'S,  d irts,  and  javelins  might  tie  found  ; 
that  there  was  cot  a Intel  nor  lane  in  the 
eitv,  where  Milo  bad  not  hired  a honfc ; 
tint  arms  were  conveyed  down  the  Tilier 
to  Ins  frill  ntOericuluin  ; th  itbishoufeon 
tlie  Capilohne  lull  was  tilled  with  line  ids ; 
ami  that  every  other  place  was  full  of 
band-graiiades  for  filing  the  city.  I hefe 
X x 3 fioti™ 
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dories  were  not  only  reported,  but  almoft  may  hear  he.  If  you  tre  afraid  of  Milo, 
believed;  nor  were  tbtv  looked  upon  as  if  you  ms  igme  that  he  is  either  now  form* 
grmuidleli  till  alter  fea'rch  was  mode.  I tog,  or  hut  ever  betoic  contrived,  any 
coul  J not  indeed  bat  applaud  the  w nndt'r-  wicked  delign  againft  your  life;  if  the 
fill  Giligenceof  Pompey  upon  the  ocealion:  force*  01  Italy,  ru,  tome  of  yi-ur  agents 

but  to  tell  you  freely,  my  lordt,  whit  I allege,  if  this  armed  force,  it  the  Capilo- 
think  : thofe  who  are  charged  with  the  line  troops,  if  thefe  fentrie*  arid  uitards.  if 
care  of  the  wholeTepubitr,  are  obliged  to  the  cholan  band  of  young  mm  that  guard 
hear  ton  many  dories  ; nor  indeed  is  it  in  your  pej|on  and  your  lioufc,  aie  armed 
their  power  to  avoid  it.  He  Could  not  aguuitt  the allaults  of  Milo;  if  all  theie 
refute  mi  audience  to  a paltry  fellow  of  precautions  are  taken  and  pointed  agated 
a pr;eft,  L-icmios  I think  be  is  called,  who  him,  great  undoubtedly  muli  he  his 
gave  information  that  Milo’s  Oaves,  hair-  (Iren,  th,  and  incredible  his  valour,  tar  lur- 
ing gqt  drunk  at  his  boule,  cnnlulled  to  palling  the  (orces  and  power  of  a tingle 
him  a plot  they  h id  formed  to  murder  man,  lince  thr  moft  eminent  of  all  our 
Pompey,  and  that  afterwards  one  of  them  generals  is  fixed  upon,  and  tbe  whole  re- 
had  dabbed  him,  to  prevent  h:s  difeorer-  public  armed  to  refill  him.  Uul  who  duo 
ing  it;  Pompey  received  this  iot>  lligen-e  not  know,  that  all  the  infirm  and  treble 
at  his  gardens.  I was  fent  for  immedi-  parts  of  the  date  arc  committed  to  yaw 
ately  ; nod  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  the  care,  to  br.ieliored  and  ftreogthened  by 
affair  was  laid  before  the  fenale.  1 could  this  united  force}  Could  Milo  have  taunt 
not  help  being  in  the  greulcft  condemn-  an  opportunity,-  we  would  imraedrairiv 
• turn,  to  fee  the  guardian  both  of  me  and  have  convinced  you,  that  no  man  ever 
my  country  under  fn  great  an  apprehen-  hod  a ftrongcr  affection  for  another  than 
fioti ; yet  1 could  not  help  wondci  ing,  that  be  has  for  you ; that  he  never  declined  any 
Rich  credit  was  given  to  a butcher ; that  danger,  where yourdignttvwas  concerned; 
the  cotifeflions  of  a parcel  of  druuken  that,  to  raids  your  glory,  he  often  ennnsa- 
fluves  Ihoutd  he  read  ; und  that  a wound  in  tered  that  moniler  Clodius ; that  his  tn- 
thc  fide,  which  feerned  to  be  the  prick  only  hunate  was  employed,  under  your  direr- 
of  a needle,  lliould  be  taken  for  the  thruft  lion,  in  fecunng  my  lifety.  which  you  bid 
of  a gladiator,  nut,  as  1 underduud,  Pour-  then  fu'  ruucb  at  heart ; that  you  aftcr- 
pey  was  (hewing  his  caution,  rather  than  wards  protected  him,  when  bis  life  was  in 
b;s  fear ; and  was  difpoled  to  lie  fufpi-  danger,  and  uted  your  interell  for  bun, 
cious  of  every  thing,  that  you  might  have  when  he  hood  lor  the  pr.etnrthip ; th«t 
rrsfim  to  fear  nothing.  There  was  a ru-  there  were  two  pet  Ions  whofe  watmeli 
mour  alfo,  that  the  lioufe  of  C.  Csetrr,  fo  fnendlliip  lie  hoped  be  might  always  de- 
cinincnt  for  his  rank  and  courage,  was  ut-  pend  upon ; yourtelf,  on  account  of  the 
tacked  for  feveral,  houts  in  the  night,  obligations  you  laid  hinr  under,  and  me 
Nobody  heard,  nobody  perceived  any  *n  account  of  tbe  favours  1 received  fnun 
thing  ijf  it,  though  thepiuce  was  fo  public;  him.  If  be  had  failed  in  the  proof  of  »U 
yet  the  affair  was  thought  (it  to  be  en-  this  ; if  your  iuipirionshad  been  >o  deeply 
quired  into.  1 could  never  fufperi  a man  rooted  us  not  to  be  removed ; if  Italv,  is  a 
of  Porapev’s  diffinguilhed  valour,  of  being  word, mull  never  have  been  free  from  new 
timorous ; nor  yet  think  any  caution  t»o  levies,  nor  the  city  from  arms,  without 
great  in  one,  who  has  taken  upon  himfelf  Milo's  deliiudinn,  be  wouid  not  have 
the  defence  of  the  whole  republic.  A fe-  fcrupled.  Inch  is  his  nature  and  principles 
nutnr  too, in  a (till  hntife,  affirmed  lately  in  to  hid  adieu  to  his  country:  but  lira  hr 
the  capitol,  that  Milo  had  a dagger  under  would  have  called  upon  thee,  U time 
Iris  gown  at  that  very  time : upon  which  great  one,  as  he  now  does, 
he  liript  himfelf  in  that  mod  lrtried  tem-  Confider  how  nncertainand  variable  the 

pie,  that,  force  bit  life  and  manners  could  condition  of  life  is,  how  pnfettled  and  m- 
n«t  gain  him  credit,  the  thing  ilfelf  might  conform  a thing  fortune  ; nhatuufhitlilul- 
fp-ak  for  him.  nefs  is  to  be  fvund  amopgtl  friends ; what 

Thefe  done*  were  all  difeovered  to  he  difguifrs  fulled  to  times  ami  circurutinnce4; 
- falls  malicious  forgeries  : but  if,  after  all,  what  deferuon,  whatcovrardice  in  ounUn- 
Milo  muff  dill  be  feared  ; it  is  no  logger  gars,  even  of  thofe  wlm are  dearelt  tons- 
the  affair  of  Clodius,  but  your  fufpicions,  Thefe  will,  there  will,  1 fay,  be  a time, 
Pompev  which  we  dread;  your,  your  and  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you, 
1 • v fuiptctuns,  I (ay.  and  (peak  it  fo,  that  you  with  Rtfcty  Hill,  I hope,  to  yotuc  tortiim-, 
• , . though 
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tfswgh  changed  perhaps  by  fomr  torn  of 
the  common  times,  winch,  us  experience 
thews,  will  often  happen  to  us  ull,  uiuy 
went  the  affection  of  the  friemllieft,  the 
fidelity  of  the  wurlbied,  and  the  couruge 
si  the  braved  man  living.  Though  who 
cun ‘believe  that  Pouipey,  fn  well  fkilied 
in  the  Uws  of  Home,  in  ancient  ufugrs, 
•nr)  tlwconHiliiuuii  of  bis  connuy,  when 
fhc  fenuie  hud  given  it  him  in  charge,  to 
fee  that  the  repmhtic  recared  no  detriment ; 
i lenience  always  fuflicirnt  for  arming 
the  coofuU  without  aflignmg  them  un 
srnu-d  force;  that  lie,  I lay,  when  an  army 
anas  chofcti  band ul'foldiers  were  afligned 
bun,  fhould  wait  the  event  of  this  trial, 
end  defend  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
•runted  to  abolifh  trial? f It  was  fiitiicieiii. 
that  Ponipey  cleared  Milo  from  thofc 
charges  that  were  udvanred  aguinft  him, 
by  enacting  a law,  uccnrding  to  which,  in 
uty  opinion,  Milo  ought,  and  by  the  con- 
Ctdion  of  all,  might  lawfully  be  acquitted. 
Out  by  litting  in  that  place,  attended  by 
» numerous  guard  afligned  him  by  public 
oj thorny,  he  fufliciently  declared  his  in- 
tention is  not  to  overawe  (for  what  cun  be 
more  unworthy  a man  of  hit  character, 
than  to  oblige  you  to  condemn  a perfon, 
•bom,  from  numerous  precedents,  uiid  by 
virtue  of  hisown  authority,  lie  migbtfaave 
ptuuilwd  hmifelf),  hut  to  protect  you  : be 
means  only  to  convince  you  that,  notwith- 
lUndiog  ycl'terday's  riotiius  ailcmbly,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  pafs  fentence  accord- 
ing to  yourown  judgments. 

But,  my  lords,  the  Clodian  uernfution 
(ivet  me  no  concern;  for  I am  not  fo  liupid, 
(ovoid  of  all  experience,  or  fo  ignorant  of 
lour  trmunents,  as  not  to  know  your  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  the  death  of  Ciodius. 
And  though  I bad  not  refuted  the  charge, 
as  l have  done,  yet  Milo  might,  with  fate- 
ty,  have  made  the  following  glorious  de- 
clcratmo  in  public,  lliough  a lalfe  one  ; 1 
have  Sain,  I have  Main,  not  a Sp.  Minims,1 
aim  was  tuf peeled  of  aiuiiug  at  the  regal 
poser,  beraufe  be  courted  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  lowering  the  price  of  com, 
u<l  ten  swing  extravagant  prelent*  to  the 
nr  id  of  bis  own  etlatc ; not  a Tiberius 
G.-arcbus,  who  leditiouflv  depofed  his 
""league  from  bis  roagitlracy ; though 
even  their  deftrorers  have  filled  the  world 
«ith  the  glory  of  tlieir  exploits : but  I 
here  (lain  the  man  (for  he  had  a right  to 
*(?  this  language,  who  had  faced  his 
com>t< y at  the  baiard  of  his  own  life) 
•iivie  ul  • uunabl*  adulteries  our  nohiefl 


niulmns  difeovered  even  in  the  mod  fjcrrd 
recedes  of  tlir  inniiurtulgoHs ; the  man.  by 
whole  piimlbmuit  the  lenutr  frequently 
determined  to  utnne  for  the  violation  of 
our  religious  rites  : the  mun  wltole  incetl 
w ilh  bis  own  lifter,  Incullns  fwore  he  Imd 
difroverrd, by  due  examination  : the  Hurt 
who, by  thevinlenee  of  histlaves,  expelled 
n perion  efleemed  by  the  fenate,  the  peo- 
ple, and  alt  tuitions,  as  the  preferver 
of  the  city  and  the  lives  of  the  citirens  : 
the  man,  who  gave  and  took  away  king- 
doms, and  parcelled  out  the  world  to  whutn 
he  plcafed  ; the  man  who,  after  faaviog 
committed  feveral  murders  in  the  forum, 
by  torce  of  arms  obliged  u citixen  of  illuf- 
ti  ioos  virtue  nnd  clwraHer  toconfilie  bitn- 
felf  within  the  walls  of  bis  own  buufe: 
the  mun,  who  thought  no  inllance  of  vil- 
ktny  nr  lull  unlaw  ful : the  man,  who  fired 
the  table  of  the  Nymphs,  in  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  public  rrgilier,  which  contained 
the  cenfure  of  Ins  crimes  : in  a word,  the 
man  who  governed  himfelf  by  no  law, 
difregarded  all  civil  infiitntions,  and  ob- 
ferved  no  bounds  in  the  divilion  of  pro- 
perty ; who  never  attempted  to  feire  the 
eflate  of  another  by  quirks  of  law,  Inh- 
umed evidence,  or  falic  oaths,  but  em- 
ployed the  more  effectual  means  of  regular 
troops,  encampments,  and  ftandards; 
who  by  his  armed  forces  endeavoured  to 
drive  from  their  poflellions,  not  only  the 
Tufeans  (lor  them  he  utterly  defpifed) 
but  Q.  Valins,  one  of  our  judges,  that 
brave  man  and  worthy  ritizen;  who  with 
bis  architects  and  niewfurerx  traverfed 
the  etlates  and  gardens  of  a great  many 
citizens,  and  grafped  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion ul  I that  hes  between  Janirulum  and 
the  Alps ; who  when  he  could  not  per- 
fttade  Titus  Peravius,  an  illulirinus  and 
bravo  lloman  knight,  to  fell  an  ifiand 
upon  the  Pretian  lake,  immediately  con- 
veyed timber,  flnne,  mortar  and  fund, 
into  the  iflund  in  boats,  and  made  no 
temple  of  building  a boide  on  another  per- 
fon’seftale,  even  while  the  proprietor  was 
viewing  him  from  the  oppntite  bank  ; who 
had  the  impudefice,  immortal  gods ! to 
declare  to  furb  « man  ns  Titus  Kurfanms 
(for  I th all  omit  the  affair  relating  to  the 
widow  Srantia,  and  the  young  Aprontw, 
both  of  whom  he  threatened  with  de  Ah, 
if  they  did  not  yield  to  him  the  pofielli-  n 
of  their  gardens);  who  had  the  impu- 
dence, I lav,  to  declare  to  Titus  Fuiln- 
ni  ns,  that  if  lie  did  not  give  hun  the  turn  of 
money  h»  demanded,  tie  would  convey 
X x 4 a dead 
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a il-ud  body  into  i is  bmife,  in  order.  to 
c*.p  .r  f i cm  n-ut  a limn  In  the  pi.Mtc 
<vlmiu;  who  il  !jin.  etVd  l*''  brntin-r  Ap- 
pas  of  Ins  rliutc  ill  his  iibl'inc.  a in  in 
ml: [ell  to  me  in  the  clolcU  Irtcmllhip: 
v.i.n  atlfin pil'd  to  inn  a wall  liuoiiLh  a 
cniirt-yanl  belonging  to  his  niter,  and  to 
build  ii  in  fuel]  u ninnncr  ns  not  only  to 
i !cr  tit*  court-ymd  ufelefs,  hut  to  de- 
prive her  ot  all  entrance  mid  arcits  to  her 
lioule.  • 

\ el  all  ihefe  violences  were  tolerat'd, 
though  coiiiinitUd  no  lei- agiiult  the  cum- 
iDomvcalth  than  nuallill  private  pel  tuns, 
aaHitilt  the  reiuotcli  us  well  as  ihe  ne  neli. 
Plungers  .is  well  Us  rcl  lion  - ; hut  the 
mn  iriu*  patience  of  Borne  was  become,  I 
know  not  how,  perfectly  hardened  i.ml 
rilloiu.  Yet  by  what  mean . could  you 
have  ward  d oil  lie. ir  dinners  that  were 
more  minieihuir  uiid  threatening,  «i  hmv 
could  you  have  tubmitted  to  bis  govern* 
Incut,  it  hr  had  obtained  it?  I pats  liy'onr 
i)lliesrhiir  an  nations  buys  and  ) rimes  j 
fur  it  was  \osirardent  pruvrr  that  be  would 
Unn  l. Hilled  iin.lr  upon  thole  rather  than 
upon  your  etlatc*,  voiir  houtes,  and  yin  r 
lipMiry.  1 our  money  dal  1 lay  i By 
lic  it  i ns,  he  had  never  retirained  hit  nu- 
ll illrii  lull  from  violating  your  wives  end 
rhi  dint.  Do  ymi  imagine  that  time 
tuiiis*  urr  mere:  fictions : me  they  no; evi- 
dent? not  publicly  known?  not  ivun-in- 
licrnl  by  nil  ? Is  it  nnl  notorious  that 
lie  all  rip  ted  to  r.uie  an  tt-my  of  tbives, 
lifting  t.ikn'-h  to  make  him  itiutitr  of  the 
whole  republic,  and  oi  the  property  ol 
e-v  rv  la  nuin?  Whemtore  if  Milo,  hold- 
ing ih*  bloody  draper  in  lus  bund,  bud 
fried  aloud,  C linens.  I brtrech  you  dnivv 
Hear  and  attend  ; I Imre  killed  Publius 
Clndun: . with  this  right-liaml,  with  this 
‘dijtger  I have  faveii  your-  lives  from  that 
fury,  which  no  laws,  no  government  could 
•reliroin:  to  me  .done  it  tinning, tbutjnf-' 
tier,  equity,  laws,  liberty,  inodrliv,  umf 
ri'iwm  v, hu'e  yi  t a bring  In  Homo:  rotild 
there  be  any  romp  for  Milo  to  fivir  how 
h s country  w.u  Id  take  it  ? Who  i*  there 
now  tli.it  low  ne>t  approve  and  applaud 
ll  ? Where  is  the  inanth.it  tines  lint  think 
■old  dec'  s re  il  us  hi-  oninion,  that  Milo 
bus  done  the  grouted  ptiflihle  fervire  to  bis 
eouutiy ; that  be  has  fpreod  jov  utnnngA 
the  mhabi Unite  of  Hume,  of  ull  lialv.  ;uid 
the  whole  world?  I cannot  ludml  lie- 
le.uime  Ikiw  til'll  the  traufpnrts  of  the. 
Itoinan  penji’e  mav  havcnrilen  in  former 
times,  this  pre  lent  age  bow  ever  has  been 
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witnefs  to  many  fignal  viftnriti  of  d V 
bravelt  gem  ra!» ; but  none  of  them  ever 
oeruliouvd  Inch  rail  and  lulling  joy.  Coi:. 
tint  this,  my  lord*,  to  your  memories.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  children  will  en- 
joy mu  nv  bli  lines  in  the  republic. snd'.kst 
car  h of  them  Will  be  attended  Will,  tbi.ie- 
llectinn,  thill  il  1’.  Chwius  lii.  l livi  d,  yw 
would  have  enjoyed  mment  ll.cin.  We  \r 
entertain  the  highl  it,  and,  I mill,  the  but 
grounded  hopes,  that  to  e\o  llent  i . pcrlon 
being  cooliii,  the  liceiitiotitnef*  ol  men 
heint  curbed,  their  Ichunes  broke,  law 
undjnliirc  eflaldilheJ,  the  prefent  will  be  a 
molt  torumate  year  to  Home,  Hut  w ho 
is  lolinpidas  to  imiiLine  this  would  have 
been  the  calc  Innl  I bulms  lived  ? Ilow 
could  v on  polhldy  have  been  lerorc  in  the 
potlellinn  nl  what  belongs  to  von.  of  your 
own  private  propel  tv»  undtr  the  Irian  ny 
cl  fuch  u fury  ? 

I nin  not  afraid,  my  lords,  that  I fhould 
( ■(■in  to  let  my  refentment  lor  peifonal  In- 
jun ri  nlelo  l.leh.ttslo  cliargr  their  tlnr.es 
Upon  him  with  more  lifrdmn  than  truth. 
For  though  it  might  be  expected  tills  Iljf-Iild 
be  the  piinnpal  motive,  yet  |o  common  an 
enemy  was  lie  to  all  mankind,  that  my 
averhnn  to  him  was tc.ircely  greater  tli  ai 
that  of  the  w hole  world.  It  is  impnllil  Is 
to  evpreft,  or  indeed  to  imagine,  whjt  a 
villain,  wlut  a permcieuv  inont’er  he  was. 
Put,  my  lords, attend  to  this  : the  prefent 
trial  jcIhIcs  to  the  death  of  Clodiiis : form 
bow  in  your  minds  ? lor  our  thoughts  art 
Irre.and  leprelcnt  what  Uinv pleafe  juft  m 
the  I e.ine  manner  u»  we  perceive  what  we 
hv)  form,  I lay,  in  your  minds  the  picture 
of  wlmt  I Ami!  now  defenbe.  huppote  I 
rnuld  perfundc you  to  acquit  Milo,  on  con- 
dition that  Clndiug  Ihmdd  revive.  W hv 
do  your  countenances  betray  thofe  marks 
of  fen.'  ? how  would  he  utiec't  you  when  liv- 
ing, if  the  burr  iiiuiginatiriu  of  him,  though 
he  is  dead,  to  powerfully  lirtkes  you  > 
’what  I if  Pompey  hiinfell,  a man  poflel’.rd 
of  that  merit  mid  fortune  which  enable 
him  to  crier  I wlmt  no  one  betides  can  ; if 
lie,  | fay,  had  il  in  his  power  either  to  ap- 
point Clodtils’g  death  to  he  eiupiired  into, 
or  to  raife  him  from  the  dead,  whirl)  <lo 
you  think  lie  vvou'dclinfc  ? Though  ft, an 
a principle  of  ffjendlhip  lie  might  be  in- 
clined to  mile  lurntrom  the  dead,  vet  a re- 
gard to  bis  country  would  prevent  him. 
1 on  therciore  tit  as  the  avengers  of  that 
man's  death,  whom  yon  would  not  recall 
In  life  if  you  were  aide;  uud  enquiry  is 
made  into  bis  death  by  a law  which 

would 
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•mill’  n«t  have  pni’ed  if  it  coil'd  have 
brought  him  to  ]■!<*.  It  h.s  detirnytr 
then  tliotdd  coalcl*  the  tact,  need  lie  It-ar 
t<»  be  puuiihrd  by  tboll*  whom  li-  had  tie* 
livcrrd  ? 'I  hr  Cheeks  render  divine  ho* 
tieiiiw  lo  thole  who  pul  tyrant*  to  death. 
What  have  l leeo  at  Athens?  whut  in 
ether  cities  of  CirecyeKVhat  ceremonies 
were  ini  Muted  h r filth  heroes  ? . what 
hymns?  »lat  fengil  The  honours  paid 
them  were  Iniolt  equal  lo  thole  puijl  to 
the  inininitnl  god*.  Anil  w ill  you  not 
o'i’v  icfiile  to  pay  any  honour*  t > the  pre- 
lener  of  lo  grout  a people,  and  the  aven- 
ger of  fnrh  execrable  vtllwiles,  but  even 
lulirr  him  to  lie  dr.iygrd  to  puhilhinent  ? 
He  ■'•on  I <1  have  emit  tiled,  I fav,  had  he 
done  the  cction  ; he  would  have  bravely 
and  Ireely  confelled  that  he  did  it  for  the 
common  good ; and,  indeed,  he  ought  not 
only  to  have  con  It  lied,  but  to  have  pro- 
claimed it. 

hoc  n lie  iloea  not  deny  ail  action  for 
winch  he  detire*  nothing  but  pardon,  it  it 
likely  that  he  would  temple  to  confefe 
«rbat  he  might  hope  to  he  rewarded  Sir  f 
aotefs  hr  think*  it  i*  more  agreeable  to 
you,  that  lie  rbmdd  deleml  his  own  life, 
than  tlie  live*  of  your  order  ; efpeeiully, 
*s  bv  Inch  a cnnMiinii.  if  you  were  in- 
clined lo  be  grateful,  he  might  expert  to 
etilain  the  noble fl  honour*.  Hut  if  you 
I id  not  approved  of  the  action  (though 
bow  iv  ,i  pollibl*  that  a perfon  ran  dilap- 
proee  of  hi*  own  fnfrty !)  if  the  courage 
cf  Use  braveft  man  alive  had  not  been 
sgieeaU*  to  hie  countrymen ; he  would 
W.e  departed  with  fteadinefs  and  rcfiilu- 
Jkm  from  to  ungrateful  a rity.  For  what 
ran  lliew  greater  ingratitude,  than  that  nil 
ftrnild  rejoice,  while  lie  alone  remained 
Mcaafohite,  w ho  *s»  the  enufe  of  all  the 
joy?  Vet,  in  dehroying  the  enemies  of 
wr  country,  this  ha*  been  our  foulUnt 
perfasfinct,  that  a*  the  glory  would  be 
TOT',  fo  we  Ihould  expeCi  omr  lhare  of 
Mmm  and  danger.  For  whut  prnife  had 
be  u die  t<>  me,  when  in  my  confiihite  1 
Dm, > in  rn  ioy  (injur  ious  attempt*  lor  you 
ml  veur  polt-Tl tv,  if  I could  have  pro* 
P"W  to  carry  my  deiign*  into  execution 
wilSuai  ilic  created  Itrngelr-s  and  difticul- 
•*x  ? what  woman  woo  id  not  dare  to  kill 
h e lunfl  vUl  inoin  and  outrageous  eitisen, 
if  fli*  had  no  danger  to  fear  ? But  the 
firm  v tin  bravely  detends  his  country 
T dh  ike  prolpcci  of  puldic  odium,  danger, 
sod  draft,,  is  a man  indeed.  It  is  the 
*ity  if  agrotcftil  people  to  bedow  d.irui- 


gnitbed  honours  upon  dilhngmmrd  pa- 
tiud*.  and  it  is  the  part  ot  a brave  man, 
not  to  I*  induced  by  the  grcotrfi  futfer- 
mgs  lo  repent  of  hav  ing  boldly  diich.vrved 
his  duty.  Milo  thcfcloie  might  have 
made  the  confeilion  which  Ahaiu,  Nafira, 
Optima*,  Marins,  and  J myh.lt  formerly 
ii.  ate.  Ami  had  lus  country  bn  n grateful, 
he  might  have  rejoo  ed  ; it  ungrateful, 
hi»  rurdriericc  mull  mil  have  liipporied 
Inin  uuder  ingratitude.  But  that  grati- 
tude is  due  to  him  for  this  favour,  my 
lords  the  fortune  ot  Home,  your  own  pre- 
Icrvation,  and  the  immortal  gods,  all  de- 
clare. Nor  is  it  puQiblc  that  any  man 
ran  think  otherwise,  but  be  *rlm  denies 
the  exillence  of  an  overruling  power  or 
divine  providence ; who  is  unaffected  by 
the  majrltv  ot  your  empire,  the  fun  it- 
Icli,  the  revolution*  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
the  change*  and  laws  of  nature,  uud,  above 
all,  the  vvildom  of  our  ancestors,  who  re- 
ligiotitly  obferved  the  Ucrcd  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  aufpices,  and  carefully  ttauf- 
mitled  them  to  their  pofterity. 

Tbereis,  there  rertainiy  is  ivirli  :i  Power; 
nor  run  this  grand  and  bcaulitul  fabric  of 
nature  be  without  an  animating  principle, 
vv  hen  thrfe  bodies  und  feeble  frame*  of 
ours  arc  endowed  with  life  and  perception, 
(laid*  perhaps  men  think  olh*rwife,  be- 
am fe  it  is  not  immcdiulely  difeemed  by 
them ; as  if  we  could  ddeeni  that  princi- 
ple of  wifdoni  aud  firelight  by  which  we 
act  ami  fpe.vk,  or  even  could  difeover  the 
mariner  and  place  of  its  exigence.  This, 
this  is  the  very  power  which  has  often,  in 
a wonderful  manner,  crowned  Itome  with 
glory  und profperity ; which  has  dellroved 
and  removed  this  plague  ; which  inlpircd 
him  with  prefuinptiuu  to  irritate  by  vio- 
lence, and  provoke  by  the  (word,  the 
braved  of  men,  in  order  to  be  conquered 
by  him;  a victory  over  whom  would  have 
procurer!  him  eternal  impunity,  and  full 
(rope  tu  his  audacionfncf*.  This,  my  lords, 
was  not  etfe(led  by  human  prudence,  nor 
even  hv  the  common  rare  nf  the  immortal 
gods.  Our  far  red  places  themfeln*,  by  hea- 
ven* , wh ith  law  this  monfter  fall,  feemed  to 
be  interelied  in  his  fate,  uud  lo  vindicate 
their  rights  in  his  dcfiruflion.  For  you, 
ye  Albun  mount*  und  groves,  I implore 
and  nttuit,  ye  dcmohfhcd  altars  of  the 
Albitns,  the  companion*  and  partners  nf 
the  Roman  rites,  which  hi*  fury,  after 
having  demolifhed  the  faered  groves,  bu- 
rirri  under  the  extravagant  pile*  of  Iris 
building.  Upon  bis  tall,  your  altars. 

vour 
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jour  rilr*  flouriflied,ymir  (.owerprevailcd,  he  coveted,  that  this year  bidid ndt  think 
Which  he  hud  dr  lik'd  with  ull  manner  of  would  be  laiS  own.  None  hut  Milo  up- 
Vitlany.  And  you,"  O venerable  Jupiter!  poled  Ins  detigne  l he  looked  upon  Pom- 
horn  your  lofty  Laiun mount,  whole lakes,  pev,  the  man  who  was  bell  able  to  op; ole 
Whole  woods  and  tender  , he  polluted  with  him,  os  hrrnly  attached  to  bu  mlerclt,  by 
tlie  moll  abominable  lull,  and  every  Ipe-  their  lute  reconciliation.  The  power  oi 
cie»  of  guilt,  at  lafl  opened  your  eyes  to  Cu-fitr  lie  called  hi*  own;  and  my  tall 
behold  ills  deli  ruck  on  : to  you,  and  m jour  had  taught  him  t»  defpilc  the  fentiioeuta 
pretence,  was  the  lute,  but  jul!  and  dt-  of  ail  good  men  ; M tlo  alone  replied  him. 
Icrvud  penalty  paid.  lor  lurely  it  can  In  this  btualion,  the  immortal  gods,  as 
tieverbc  alleged  thatin  hi*  encounter  with  1 before  observed,  intpin-d  that  luriovs 
Milo  before  the  chapel  of  the  liouit  lira,  mncreant  with  a defign  to  way-lay  Milo. 
Which  liandsupon  theeflateof  that  worthy  No  otberwde  could  ihe  montier  liavebceu 
Qnd  accoinplifhed  yunih,  I’.  Sextins  Gul-  deltroyHi ; the  flats  could  never  have 
Ilia,  U washy  chance  hr  received  that  tint  avenged  its  own  caufe.  Is  it  to  he  una- 
W ound,  which  delivered  him  up  toa  lliame-  lined,  that  the  fenaterould  have  reftnuned 
ful  death,  I may  fay  under  the  eye  of  the  him  when  be  was  pnetor,  after  having 
gwidcfa  berfelf:  no;  it  was  that  he  might  eftotW  nothing  while  hr  was  only  in  a 
appear  not  acquitted  by  the  infamous  de-  private  llution  f Could  the  cnnluls  have 
. ci  tv,  but  refers  ed  only  fur  this  iigual  pu-  been  Itroug  enough  to  check  their  prartorl 
tiiihment.  In  tfie  Art!  place,  had  Milo  been  killed. 

Nor  can  it  he  denied  tbut  the  anger  of  the  two  cunfuls  mull  have  been  of  bis 
the  gods  infpirrd  bis  followers  with  fuck  faction  ; in  the  next  place,  what  cotiful 
tnadnrfs,  as  lu  commit  to  the  flames  his  would  have  had  courage  to  oppofe  him 
txpofed  body,  without  pageants,  without  when  prwtor,  whom  he  remembered, 
fingiug,  without  thews,  without  pomp,  while  tribune,  to  have  grtevoufly  haratled 
Without  latnetilalious,  without  any  ora-  a perfon of  confular  dignity  ( tie  might 
linn  in  his  praife,  without  the  rites  of  bu-  have  opprelTed,  feiied,  and  obtained  every 
tiul,  belinrared  with  gore  and  dirt,  and  thing  i by  a new  law  which  was  found 
deprived  of  that  funeral  foleumity  which  among  the  other  Clndian  laws,  be  would 
Is  always  granted  even  to  enemky.  It  was  have  made  our  flaves  his  freed-men.  In 
lliennfiflriit  with  piety,  I imagine,  that  {hurt,  had  not  the  numurtul  gods  infpired 
the  images  of  fuck  illuttriosts  perldns  Aiuuld  him,  etfeuiiuate  as  be  was,  with  the  Iran- 
(We  lo  inonfltoiis  a parricide;  nor  could  tic  refolulion  of  attempting  to  kill  the 
ue  be  torn  by  the  dogs,  when  dead,  in  a braved  of  men,  you  would  this  day  have 
Itlflrt  proper  place  than  that  where  he  had  hud  no  republic.  Had  he  been  pnetor, 
been  fo  often  condemned  while  alive,  had  he  been  conful,  if  indeed  we  can 
Truly,  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  (uppote  that  thefe  temples  and  tlieCe  walls 
fet-med  to  me  bard  and  cruel,  which  law  could  have  flood  till  his  coniubhip ; in 
und  fuflered  him  to  infult  the  flute  for  (b  Ihort,  bad  he  been  alive,  would  be  have 
th .my  years,  lie  defiled  with  lull  cur  mod  committed  no  mib'bicf ; who,  when  dead, 
, fac red  riles  | violated  the  tuofl  foUnnn  de-  by  the  direction  of  Sextas  Clodms,  one  of 
tree.,  of  the  fennte;  openly  corrupted  his  his  dependants,  let  the  fenate  boufe  on 
Judges;  haralied  the  fenate  in  ins  tii-  lire!  Was  ever  fight  more  dreadful,  more 
bmwlliipi  aliolillitll  I haft-  avis  which  were  (bucking,  and  more  mifcrobkf  That  the 
]«ifli.d  w ith  the  concurrence  of  every  order  temple  of  holincfs.  dignity,  wifdotu,  pub- 
fnr  the  fafety  of  the  fl  ue ; drove  me  hum  Uc  couufel,  the  bend  ot  this  citv,  the 
any  country;  plundeied  my  goods;  fired  Umduary  of  her  allies,  tht  refuge  of  all 
tny  Hnufc;  perfecuted  my  wife  and  chil-  nations,  the  feat  granted  lo  this  order  by 
rlren ; declared  an  exeruthle  war  againll  the  tmanimnas  voice  of  the  Roman  pea- 
l’otnpey;  afliilTinated  magiliratcs  and  ci-  pie,  lboutd  be  find,  erafed,  and  drilled 
ttrens;  burnt  my  brothel's  Imufe ; laid  Aminat  by  a giddy  tiiols  tbonpli  eveu 
Tufcauy  waits  ; diove  many  from  their  that  would  have  been  dreadful,  but  by  unc 
habit.- tinns  and  eliatea ; was  very  eager  man;  who,  if  he  dared  to  commit  fucb 
mid  furious  .peither  Rome,  Italy,  proem-  havoc  for  hisdocrafrd  friend  us  a revenger, 
res  not  kingdoms  cnuldcoiihuv  bis frmrv.  what  would  he  not,  us  a leader,  have 
In  his  houfe,  laws  were  hutched,  which  done  for  him  when  living?  He  chute  to 
Were  to  fubjeft  us  to  ouiowu  llaves;  Uiere  throw  the  body  of  Clodius  into  tbc  fensle- 
Was  nothing  belonging  to  any  one,  which  huufu,  that,  when  dead.  he.  might  bora 
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« hat  tic  bad  fubverted  when  living.  Are 
there  any  who  complain  of  the  Apppui 
wav,  ami  yet  ore  lilt n t an  to  the  Icnale- 
l.oofc  f Can  we  imagine  thnt  the  forufn 
mold  have  been  defended  nguinA  that 
roan,  when  living,  whole  lifelela  corfe  de- 
ft rove*!  the  fenatc-houfc  ? Italic,  raile  him 
if  von  can  from  the  dead ; will  you  brc.ik 
the  force  of  the  living  man,  when  you  can 
fcarrefuliain  the  rage  ncralioned  by  his  un- 
tamed bodv  ? Cnlefs you  pretend  that  you 
faflained  the  attacks  of  thofe  who  ran  to 
the  fenale-huuie  with  torches,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Caflor  with  feytbes,  and  Hew  nil 
over  the  tornm  with  fwords.  Voo  favv 
the  Roman  people  maflucrrd.un  alleinlilv. 
sttii  ked  with  arms,  while  they  were  at- 
tentively hearing  Marcus  Ccelius,  the 
tribune  »f  the  people  ; a man  undaunted 
in  the  fervicc  of  the  republic  ; mod  refo- 
lute  in  whatever  cauie  he  undertakes  ; de- 
voted to  uood  men,  and  to  the  authority 
of  die  (eoate ; and  who  has  difrovered  a 
divine  and  amneing  fidelity  to  Milo  under 
his  prefent  circumftanres  ; to  which  he 
was  reduced  cillier  by  the  force  of  envy, 
ora  Angular  turn  of  fortune. 

Rut  now  I have  faid  enough  in  relation 
to  die  caufe,  and  perhups  taken  too  much 
libertv  in  digrefling  from  the  main  fubjeCt. 
IV hat  then  remains,  but  to  befeerh  and 
udiuit;  you,  my  lords,  to  extend  that  com- 
panion to  u brave  man,  which  be  difdains 
to  implore,  but  which  I,  even  againl't  his 
evident,  implore  and  earnrftly  intreat. 
Though  you  have  not  feen  him  died  a 
Angle  tear  while  all  are  weeping  around 
him,  though  he  Las  preferred  the  fame 
Heady  countenance,  the  fame  firmnefs  of 
Voice  and  language,  do  not  on  Ibis  account 
withhold  it  from  him;  indeed  I know 
■si  whether  thefc  circumftances  ought 
not  to  plead  with  yon  in  bis  favour.  If 
is  the  combats  of  gladiators,  w here  per- 
fous  of  live  lowed  rank,  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people,  are  engaged,  we  look  with  fo 
much  contempt  on  cowards,  op  thofe  who 
meanly  beg  their  lives,  anil  are  fo  fond  of 
Us  ing  the  brave,  the  intrepid,  and  thofe 
who  cheerfully  oiler  their  breads  to  the 
fword;  if,  1 fay,  we  feel  morepity  for  thofe 
who  feem  above  alking  out  pity,  than  for 
thofe  who  with  carncflnefs  intreal  it,  bow 
Bloch  more  ought  we  to  be  thus  affetted 
where  the  inlerefl*  of  our  braved  citizens 
sre  concerned  1 The  words  of  Milo,  my 
lords,  which  he  frequently  utters,  and 
which  1 daily  beur,  kill  und  confound  me. 
, May  my  feUow-ciUxcns,  fays  he,  flourilb. 


may  they  be  fufc,  may  they  be  glorious, 
may  they  be  happy ! Muv  tins  renowned 
city  prolpcr,  and  my  country,  which  (hall 
ever  lie  dear  tome,  in  w hatlocvrr manner 
(he  lhall  ple.de  to  treat  me : linre  I mud 
not  live  with  my  fellow- citizens,  let  them 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity  without  me; 
but  then,  to  me,  let  them  owe  their  bap. 
pinefs.  I will  withdraw,  and  retire  into 
exile  : if  I cannot  be  a member-of  a vir- 
tuous commonwealth,  it  will  be  Ionic  la- 
ti  stud  ion  not  to  live  in  a bad  one  ; ami  as 
foon  as  I let  Ivot  within  u well-regulated 
and  free  flute,  l here  will  I tlx  my  abode. 
Alas,  cries  he,  my  Ihiillcfs  toils  1 ray  fal- 
lacious I lopes ! my  vu  in  and  empty  fchemes! 
Could  I,  who  iu  my  tribunclhip,  when  li.a 
flair  was  under  opprefEon,  gave  my  ft  If  up 
wholly  to  the  fervice  of  the  tenate,  wbich 
I found  almnfl  deltroyed  ; to  the  fervice  of 
the  Roman  knights,  whole  flrength  was 
fo  much  weakened  ; to  the  fervice  of  all 
good  citizens,  from  whom  the  oppreflivo 
arms  of  Clndius  had  wiched  their  due  au- 
thority; could  I ever  have  imagined  I 
lliould  want  a guard  of  linneli  men  to  de- 
fend me  ? When  I rrftored  you  to  voup 
country,  (for  we  frequently  Jifcourfc  to- 
gether) could  I evqr  have  thought  that  I 
lliould  be  driven  niyfelf  into  bauilhment ? 
Where  is  now  that  fenate,  to  whofe  in- 
tereflwc  devoted  ourfelvcs?  \V  hert.wLcre, 
fays  he,  are  thole  Roman  knights  of  yoursf 
W hat  is  become  of  that  warm  affedion 
the  municipul  towns  formerly  teflitied  in 
vour  favour?  Wbat  is  become  of  the  ac- 
clamations of  all  Italy  ? What  is  become 
of  tby  art,  of  thy  eloquence,  my  Tully, 
which  have  fu  often  been  employed  to 
preferve  your  fellow-citiseus?  Am  I the 
only  perfon,  to  whom  alone  they  can  give 
no  aftiftanee  ; I,  who  huve  lb  oflcq  engaged 
niy  life  in  your  defence  ? 

Nor  does  he  utter  fuch  fentimrnU  as 
thefe,  my  lords,  as  I do  now,  with  tears, 
but  with  the  fame  intrepid  counlrtwiice 
you  now  behold,  l'ur  he  denies,  he  abfo- 
Iiitelv  denies,  that  Ins  fellow-ritizcns  have 
repaid  his  Atrvices  with  ingratitude  ; blit 
he  confcfles  they  have  been  too  timorous, 
too  apprehenflve  of  danger.  He  declares, 
that,  in  order  to  infurc  your  fafety,  be 
gained  over  the  couunou  people,  all  the 
feum  of  the  populace,  to  his  ioterefl.when 
under  their  trader  Clodius  they  threatened 
your  properly  and  your  lives  ; that  he  not 
only  curbed  them  by  his  refolutiun,  but 
Toothed  their  rage  at  the  expeuce  of  his 
three  inheritances.  And  while,  by  his 
liberality. 
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liberality,  ftr  “.ppmO**  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple. he  cnbrl  tiua  not  the  leult  doubt  but 
t>ul  his  ex’.raoi dinary  frrvirea  tn  the  K.ita 
will  picture  him  \oi*r  alien  inn  ami  favour. 
kepr.klel  proof*  of  the  fwtte'ii  efieem,  he 
that  In*  ltur»  received,  even 
wpoti  tU«r  pit  ,i*iit  occuliou ; and  tier  hire**, 
ibut.  wherever  fori  a tie  may  convey  him, 
Or  cun  never  deprive  hru  of  thole  until. s 
ct  iivtHwr,  n jirdfUiuJ  ui'cawn,  conferred 
*pun  him  b;.  «m  and  the  people  of  Hou  r, 
lie  rtcoiln'ts  too.  that  hr  was  declared 
«*/twui  ir  lilt?  tmiverf.il  luthv.ge  of  tbo  pcit- 
p«e.  Ur*  otil>'  ih  ng  he  valued  <»r  d*urc«J  ; 
jt/jsi  lint  in  oi<kr  to  his  bring  inverted 
with  that  o!4iCt%  the  voice  ot  the  crier  mu 
•>Iy  waj>tiit^  i a matter,  in  his  t»|uuinn,  of 
very  hide  imparlance.  )>ul  now  if  thrfe 
*1  mb  arc  tn  he  tamed  uBuintl  hint,  at  lad, 
Tjs-  a (»ti>Ucli<m  to  htm  that  it  t*  not 
•wing  to  hi*  'milt,  hut  to  the  fafpicion  of 
ru  lie  adds  iikrwife,  what  i».uii({Ueflton- 
ahlv  tmr,  lh.it  tie*  brave  and  wife  perform 
| real  acini**,  no*,  fn  mnrh  ra  urcount  of 
t’*e  rewards  attending  them,  as  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  in  t runic  excellence  ; 
•bat  through  h:»  whole  cm  trie  of  hfe, 
v iuitevr*  hr  hat  done  hjs  hern  nobly  clone, 
•ixe  rnxhim:  c.iahc  in«jrr  truly  < rc.it  tii.in 
a man  lo  n Ictu-  hi»  country  tram  im- 
pentitn*  dangers  : that  th«*y  are  without 
doubt  happy,  whom  their  fellow-citizens 
have  repaid  with  tUrir  doe  reward  of  )»•►- 
•»>rn  ; bat  that  writ  her  are  th*de  lo  lie 
en  ticed  unhappy,  * hole  irrvirrs  have  ex* 
Cfcdcdthoir  rewords.  Vrt.flioufd  vre  in  the 
pwMmls  of  virtue  have  any  at  its  rewards 
la  Tifitv,  hr  ij.  convinced  Unit  the  noblHi 
at  ;-Jl  is  glory  ; that  this  alone  coiopcu- 
the  Hunt  ucf*  of  lifr,  bv  the  immorta- 
lly «ii  Unite;  that  by  this  wean*  liill  pre- 
terit, wbfp  ai»W  ut  from  the  world,  and  fnr- 
vive'  evr~  alter  drath ; uod  that  bv  the 
iwps  of  glory,  m fhort,  mortals  Gtui  to 
to  heaven.  Of  me,  fays  he,  the 
people  of  Kune,  all  the  nation*  of  the 
nifth,  dial  I talk,  and  «uv  name  lhall  lie 
Inown  toihc*  luted  policrity.  Nay,  at  this 
very  line,  when  nil  my  enemies  combine 
to  .mUmn;ui  nniverfcl  odium  ngiiitiU  me, 
yet  l»rw*eive  tin*  thanks,  congratulations, 
itai  :i|«iUtiiV.  of  ••verv  ntirmbh’.  Not  to 
mrottoc;  fhcTufain  lefli\«ls  militated  in 
h*>oi^tr  iH  uh>  it  is  unv  uIhmi(  an  hundred 
d»)uhH<-f  the  death  o|  (.‘Wuis,  and  yet,  I 
am  peilouilrd.  not  only  the  fame  of  this 

action,  h«tt  the  joy  uritrnjr  from  it,  ban 

re*ehi*il  kevood  the  rcinoieff  bounds  of 
the  Homan  etqpire.  It  is  Uicrefore,  con- 
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timic*  be,  of  little  importance  to  me,  how 
thi»  body  of  mine  is  difpoled  cf,  Imre  trie 
glory  m my  name  already  tills,  and  ihail 
ever  pollHs,  every  region  of  tbe  earth. 

This,  Milo,  U what  yon  have  often 
taifcrd  to  me,  while  tliele  were  uldcnt ; 
and  umr  that  they  are  preterit,  I repeat  it 
to  VOU.  Vonr  fortitude  I cannot  lulhn- 
er.tlv  npp-uttd,  but  live  mure  noble  m «i 
divine  mou  virtue  appears  it»  me,  the  mure 
dd  rrh  1 ler!  in  licm^  turn  Imni  you. 
New  when  you  are  le|ai.tN*d  Iroin  me, 
ditill  1 liave  the  p<n»r  cettiolatiou  oi  hem^ 
augrv  with  tliofe  who  give  tlie_  wound. 
1-of  the  lepamtmn  is  not  mad''  by  toy 
enemies,  hut  by  my  friends  : not  by  fioh 
who  have  ut  tiny  time  treuted  ine  u»jun- 
oittiv,  but  hv  tl.ole  to  whom  I have  been 
aiuays  hi  .hlv  ohlujod.  l>oad  me,  mv 
lords,  with  as  level e alButions  as  you 
pleate,  even  w till  that  l have  juft  men- 
tioned, B0IM'  fcfrfy  r;in  he  umre  1#^ 

vere)  yet  lliull  I ever  retain  a grateful 
fcnle  of  your  fanner  favours.  Hut  if  yon 
heve  lott  the  rernemhracice  of  thefr,  or  if 
I have  inllcfi  under  your  dif|-le.»fure,  why 
do  not  ye  avenge  yonrfelves  rather  upoo 
mo.chan  Milo  t Long  and  happily  eaoutb 
lhall  I have  lived,  cmilihJ  Ini*  die  Uiroo 
fuch  n calamity  befall  me.  Now  I have 
only  one  conlohaion  lo  fupport  mo,  the 
coiifciou  fuel's  of  having  perl**ruied  for  thee, 
tny  Milo,  every  food  oil  ice  of  love  and 
fnenriihip,  it  was  to  my  power  to  perform. 

1 or  the*-,  I have  dared  the  rcfentmrul  of 
the  great  und  powerful ; for  thee  | have 
ollcni  expofrd  mv  lile  to  the  J words  of  thy 
enemies;  lor  thee,  1 have  often  pro-rated 
tnviell  as  a ftipplimil : I have  embarked 
my  own  and  mv  family's  relate  on  the 
lame  bottom  with  thine;  and  at  this  very 
hour,  if  you  are  thrmn-oni  with  any  \i»*- 
U*m*e,  if  your  Ulc  niiu  tiny  hazard,  1 dr- 
tnund  a ll-are  ill  your dungef.  Wfmt  uow 
reniainv  ? v.  hut  rai.  1 fay  * what  can  l do 
tn  re|iav  the  obligations  I utn  under  fo 
you,  bat  rmbntco  your  foriuue,  whatever 
it  lhall  be,  as  my  own  ? I will  not  refttfe; 

1 urrrpt  »uv  Ilia  re  in  it : and.  mv  lords,  I 
intreat  you  either  to  crown  the  favour* 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  pte- 
fervuiion  of  iuv  frieml,  or  cancel  them  by 
hi*  fh'tiructiuti. 

Milo,  1 perceive,  beholds  my  tears 
without  the  Jeart  emotion.  Incndilde 
tirmiiclii  of  loul ! hethinkshimfelt  isciilt 
there,  where  virtue  has  uo  place;  uod 
lc»«»ks  upon  death,  not  as  a punifhrurut, 
but  us  the  period  ol  our  lives.  Let  him , 

then 
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thru  retain  that  noblcnrfs  of  feul,  which 
H natural  to  him  ; but  how,  my  lunis, 
are  you  to  determine  > Will  ye  Uili  pre- 
ln«f  (he  pcrtun  of  Milo,  usd  yet  drive  Ins 
perlou  men  banithment?  And  I hall  there 
be  Job  ml  on  earth  a plure  mote  woi  thv 
the  refidence  of  Juth  virtue,  lhau  llwt 
• Inch  gave  it  birth  I On  you,  on  you  I 
cell,  ye  heroes,  who  have  loll  id  much 
blood  m the  let  vice  of  your  country ; to 
>"0,  jt  centurions, yc  fiddlers,  I appeal  in 
this  hour  of  danger  to  the  lull  of  men, 
and  braveft  of  citizen*  ; while  yon  are 
looking  on,  while  you  liiuul  lie.e  with 
arms  in  your  hand.,  uud  guard  this  tri- 
bunal, (hall  virtue  like  tins  he  expelled, 
exterminated,  cult  out  with  diilionoitrl 
Fnbeppy,  wretched  man  that!  am]  could 
toil,  Milo,  by  their  recall  me  to  my  rnitu- 
trv ; anal  by  tbefe  (hull  I not  be  able  In 
keep  you  iu  yours  ? U but  unfuer  Hull  I 
make  to  my  children,  who  look  on  you  as 
another  father?  What  to  you,  Quintus, 
my  abtcnl  brother,  the  kind  partner  of 
all  Iriy  misfortunes  ? that  1 could  not  pre- 
fcrve  Milo  by  thole  very  mill  uiucnU  which 
la  employed  in  my  prefervatiool  iuwhut 
fjule  couid  I not  preferve  him  ? a cutife 
approved  of  by  all.  Who  have  put  it  out 
ol  nty  power  to  pit  ferve  him?  1 hole  wln» 
gained  molt  by  the  death  of  Ciodiici.  Aud 
who  foliciled  for  Milo?  I my  fell'.  What 
mine,  what  horrid  vitkmy  was  t guilty 
of,  when  tlmte  plots  that  were  conceived 
for  our  common  deltruciion  were  ail.  by 
*»y  luduliry.  traced  out,  hilly  difcoveinl, 
lad  ojwn  be lore  you,  andrriiihed  at  once ? 

I rum  that  copious  loiircc  (low  ell  the  I'u- 
hmiths  which  befall  me  (tijd  mine.  Why 
•kd  you  dt  lire  my  return  liom  lanillmirot  ? 
"as  it  that  l might  lee  thole  very  pci  time 
»b,i  were  iniiruaucutal  iu  mv  rrftorulion 
bcdilhnl  before  my  face?  Make  not,  I 
conjure  you.  my  return  a greater  affliction 
to  me,  than  teas  my  baniihment.  Fur 
bow  can  l thiuk  mylelf  truly  reliored  to 
ay  country,  it'  Uiofe  friend*  who  reliored 
ate  to  be  turn  from  me  ? 

By  the  immortal  gods  1 wilh  (pardon 
■ii»,  O nr.  country!  lor  l fear  what  I llnill 
f iy  out  of  a pinto,  regard  for  Milo  may  be 
■hcnitd  impictv  agaialt  thee)  that  Clodiw 
tot  only  lived,  liut  wore  pnctrir,  ronfohir, 
dictator,  rather  than  be  witnef*  to  Inch  u 
kcn*a«  thia.  Inimoitai  god*!  how  biave 
a wan  is  that,  and  how  worthy  of  being 
piclmtil  by  you  ! By  no  means,  he  cries . 

■ hr  ruffian  met  with  the  pumlhinent  lie 
'klenvd ; and  let  nit,  if  it  utuit  be  lu. 
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fufler  the  pue.ilhnumt  I have  not  ikfervtd. 
.Shall  this  uiaii  then,  wii»  v.as  Wu  to 
fare  his  reunify,  die  any  where  but  in  ii-5 
country  ? Shall  he  tmt  at  Ic.d'l  die  in  the 
feu-vice  of  hie  country?  W .11  yon  retina 
the  Memorials  of  ills  y ilimit  lo  d,  .a  a 
deny  his  buly  a grave-  in  It  !y  ? Will  way 
per  Ion  give  his  voice  for  iwiiiihing  a inn 
from  this  city,  whom  every  citv  on  earth 
would  lie  proud  to  receive  within  it*  walls  ? 
Happy  the  country  that  fhidl  receive-  turn! 
ungrateful  this,  if  it  Ihall  h.unlh  hmr ! 
wretched,  if  it  Ihoukl  lotb  hint ! But  1 
mult  conclude;  mv  tears  will  not  allow 
me  to  proccid,  and  Milo  forbids  lent*  to 
he  employed  in  ,hi*  defence.  You,  my 
lords,  1 befecch  und  adjure,  that,  in  your 
dcrn.on,  you  would  dare  art  us  you  think. 
Trirfl  me,  your  fortiludr.  vcwrjuitice,  y.eir 
liilcliiy,  will  more  cJjweially  be  approved 
of  by  him,  who,  iu  hi.s  choice  of  judge*, 
lin  . railed  to  the  henrh  tire  bruu-lt,  (be 
.» ilell,  and  the  belt  of  mm. 

II  itJavrlJi'*  ( ac  re. 

i it.  Vart  of  0 KKr.o"t  Oral  km  ogomd 
VtlUli. 

'Hie  time  U come.  Fathers,  when  that 
which  has  lung  been  vvdbcil  for,  lima. if* 
allay  itig  the  envy  y our  oi  ik  c hua  been  fub- 
ject  to,  and  removing  the  imputation* 
agahdt  trials,  is  (not  by  huc.uuicoutrivuiice 
hut  fujieritir  direction)  etlectual'y  (Kit  ,n 
our  (lower.  All  opinion  hue  long  pre- 
vailed, not  only  here  at  home,  but  iikc- 
wife  iu  foreign  countries,  both  dangcro-i* 
to  you,  und  pernicious  to  the  Irate,  via. 
that  in  pnifeculiotts,  men  of  wraith  are* 
always  lafe,  Irmvcvcr  clcuily  ccuvidod, 
’i'lieie  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  iu*  Urol 
before  you,  to  the  eonJuii.ni,  I liopc,  of 
the  propagator*  of  th.s  tlaivk r uus  iuiputa- 
llou,  one  whole  life  and  actions  courk  nm 
him  in  throptninii  of  all  impartial  p*riuu.s, 
but  who,  according  to  his  own  reckoning, 
and  declared  dependence  upon  hi*  riches, 
k already  acquitted  ; I mean  Cains  Vei- 
ns. If  that  fentenre  is  palled  upon  him 
which  Iris  crimes  drferve,  your  authority, 
Futhers,  willl*  venerable  and facrulin tiie 
eyes  of  tint  public : hut  if  hi*  gr -at  is  lies 
(hoold  huts  von  iu  lii*  favour,  I in.!!  full 
gain  one  point,  viz.  to  make  n appuruui  to 
all  the  world,  tlo>(  what  was  wiuiling  is 
this  r_fe  «»■  not  - rriiiiioui  ia«r  a profe- 
culur.  but  juiiice  mid  adequate  puniibulcat- 

To  puls  over  the  Imiuo  lal  o k polarities 
of  his  youth,  what  due-,  bis  rjiqwhuJlup, 
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the  firft  public  employment  he  held,  what 
dm-*  it  exhibit,  but  one  continued  Iceneof 
villainies ? CneiusCurbo  plundered  of  the 
public  monev  by  his  own  treitfurer,  a cmi- 
ful  dripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deferted 
and  reduced  to  want,  a province  robbed, 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a people 
violated.  The  employment  he  held  in  Alia 
Minorand  Pampinha, whatdid  it  produce 
but  the  ruin  of  thole  countries!  in  which 
honfos, cities,  and  temples,  were  robbed  by 
him.  tVhat  w as  his  conduct  in  In*  pra*lnr- 
Ihip  here  at  home?  Let  the  plundered  tem- 
ples, and  public  works  neglected,  that  he 
bright  embezzle  the  money  intended  for 
Carrying  them  on,  bear  witnrfr.  Hut  his 
pwtorfhip  in  Sicily  crowns  all  his  work* 
of  tvickcriuefs,  and  tinilhes  a I -tiling  monu- 
ment to  his  infamy.  The  inifobieft  done 
by  him  in  that  country  during  the  three 
years  of  his  iniquitous  adminiltration,  are 
fuch,  that  many  years,  under  the  wifrlt  and 
bed  of  prKtois,  w ill  not  be  fulfirieht  to  re- 
Bnre  things  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  them.  Eor  it  is  notorious,  that,  dur- 
ing tbe  time  of  his  tyranny,  the  Sicilians 
lieilber  enjoyed  the  protection  of  theirown 
original  laws,  of  the  regulations  made  for 
their  benefit  by  tbe  Roman  fennte  upon 
their  Coming  under  the  protection  of  the 
commonwealth,  nor  of  the  natural  and 
(Inalienable  lights  of  men.  His  nod  has 
decided  alt  caufce  in  Sicily  for  thefc  three 
years ; and  his  decil'ains  have  broke  all  law, 
all  precedent,  all  right.  The  fums  he  1ms, 
by  arbitrary  taxes  and  unheard-of  impoli- 
lions,  extorted  from  the  inrtudrions  poor, 
are  not  to  be  computed.  The  mod  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  commonwealth  have  been 
treated  as  enemies.  Roman  rrtizeus  have, 
like  tlaves,  been  put  to  death  with  tortures. 
The  mud  atrocious  criminals,  fur  money, 
have  been  exempted  from  tbe  deferred 
punilhments  ; and  men  of  the  mod  unex- 
ceptionable characters  condemned  and  ba- 
tiifbcd,  unheard.  The  harbours,  though 
fuflic.ently  fortified,  and  the  gates  of  drong 
towns,  opened  to  pirates  and  rnvagers : the 
foldiety  nod  failure  belonging  to  a province 
under  the  protection  of  the  common- 
wealth darved  to  de  ith  : whole  deels,  to 
- the  great  detriment  of  ihe  province,  dif- 
fered to  perilh  ; the  ancient  monuments 
of  either  Sicilian  or  Roitian  gre.ituefv,  the 
Butties  of  heroes  olid  prior-  s,  carried  od  j 
end  the  temples  dripped  of  the  images. 
Tbe  infamy  of  his  le.vilnefs  has  been  fuch 
as  decency  forbids  to  defrribe  ; nor  will  I, 
by'ldfii  losing  particulars,  pul  tbofe  un- 


fortunate perfons  to  frelh  pain  who  bate 
not  been  able  to  fuve  their  wises  and 
dough  lets  from  bis  impurity.  And  tbefe 
Ins  atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  fo  pdbbc  II  manner,  that  there  is  no  one 
who  has  heard  of  his  name,  hut  cvxiW 
reckon'  up  bis  actions,  fluxing,  by  hit 
iniquitous  fenlence*,  tilled  tbe  prisons  with 
tbe  mod  indutlnous  and  deferring  of  the 
people,  he  then  proceeded  to  order  mini- 
hers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be  drangled  is 
the  gaols ; fo  that  the  exclamation.  “ I 
am  a citizen  of  Rome ! " which  has  odea, 
in  the  nurd  didanl  regions,  und  among  tbs 
mod  liarliaroiis  people,  been  a prot*(tion, 
was  of  no  fervthe  to  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  brought  a fpeedier  and  more  (e- 
vere  pi.nifliiuent  upon  them. 

I afk  now,  Verm,  what  you  have  to 
advance  agnind  this  rhurge?  Will  yo* 
pretend  to  deny  it!  Will  you  pretend  that 
any  thing  falfe,  that  even  any  thing  ag- 
gravated, is  alleged  againft  you?  Had 
uny  prince,  or  any  date,  committed  the 
fame  outrage  ugaind  the  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  diould  we  not  think  we  hud 
fudieienl  ground  for  declaring  immediate 
war  ngnind  them  ? W hat  prnnfhment 
ought  then  to  he  indicted  npon  n tyranni- 
cal and  wicked  pixetor,  who  dared,  at  no 
greater  didance  than  Sicily,  within  fight 
of  the  Italian  coud,  to  put  to  the  infamous 
death  of  crucifixion  that  unfortunate  sad 
innocent  citizen  Publius  Gavtus'Cofatras, 
only  for  his  having  aliened  his  privilege 
of  citixendiip,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  judice  of  his  country 
againll  a cruel  oppreflor,  who  had  unjudly 
confined  him  in  a prifon  at  Symcufe,  from 
whence  he  bud  jnti  made  his  elcape  ? The 
unhappy  man,  arretted  as  he  was  going  to 
embark  for  lux  native  country,  is  brought 
before  the  wicked  pnrthr.  W ith  eyes 
darting  fury,  und  a countenance  didnrtrd 
with  cruelty,  he  orders  the  helplefs  victim 
of  his  rage  to  be  dripped,  and  rods  to  be 
brought ; smiting  him,  but  without  the 
leuft  flmdow  of  evidence,  or  even  of  fitf- 
pirion,  of  having  come  to  Sieily  as  a fpy. 
It  wus  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  mancYitd 
out,  •*  I am  a Roman  citizen ; I have 
**  ferved  under  Izu-ius  Pretius,  w ho  is  now 
“ at  Pationmis,  and  will  atted  my  imm- 
“ mice.*  The  blood-tbirdy  prirtor,  deaf 
to  all  he  conld  urge  in  his  own  defence, 
ordered  the  infamous  punilhment  to  be 
inftiCted.  Thus,  Father*,  was  an  innocent 
Roman  citizen  publicly  mangled  with 
fcuurgiug  -,  whdd  tbe  only  words  he  ut- 
tered 
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tncd  cmidft  his  cruel  fulferiugs,  were, 

" 1 am  a Homan  citizen !”  With  there  lie 
hoped  to  defend  bimfelf  from  violence  mid 
infamy  ; but  of  fo  little  fervice  was  this 
privilege  to  him,  that  while  he  was  thus 
afierting  his  citizenfbip,  the  order  vus 
given  for  his  execution—  for  his  execution 
sjain  the  crofs ! 

0 liberty  ! — O found  once  delightful  to 
every  Homan  ear  1—0  tarred  privilege  of 
Homan  citizenfhip! — once  laciedl — now 

(rumpled  upon! But  what  then? -Is  it 

tome  to  this  ! Shall  an  inferior  magi- 
fcrate,  a governor  who  holds  his  whole 
power  of  the  Homan  people,  in  a Roman 
province,  within  light  of  Italy,  bind,  > 
(cnuige,  to  at  ure  with  fire  and  red-hot 
plates  of  iron,  and  at  the  lull  put  to  the 
infamous  death ut  the  crofs, a K>>man  citi- 
zen ? Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence 
expiring  in  agony,  nor the  tears  of  pitying 
fped&lora,  nor  the  majeuy  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  juftice 
of  hi«  country,  relirain  the  licentious  and 
wanton  cruelty  of  a monftcr,  who,  in  con- 
fidence of  his  riclws,  I'rikes  at  the  root  of 
liberty,  and  fets  mankind  at  defiance! 

1 conclude  with  exprefiing  my  hopes, 
that  your  wifdmn  and  jufiice.  Fathers, 
will  not,  by  fullriing  (he  atrocious  and 
unexampled  itifolence  of  Cuius  Verres  to 
cfcspe  the  due  pooilhment,  leave  loom  to 
apprehend  the  danger  of  a total  fubverlioti 
of  authority,  and  introduction  of  general 
anarchy  and  confufion. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

t lj.  Tit  Oration  uiick  was  /point  by 
I’laiCLFs,  at  tit  public  Funeral  of  tbofc 
ATiir\l.v>'»,  aAo  bad  turn  tirjl  billed 
is  tie  PelopoxkesiaV  li  ar. 

Maay  of  thofe  who  have  fpoken  before 
me  on  nccafions  of  this  kind,  have  com- 
mended the  author  of  that  law  which  we 
are  now  obeying,  for  having  inflituted  on 
oration  to  the  honour  of  thnfe  who  facri- 
(ice  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try, For  my  part,  1 think  it  fulbcirnt 
hi  men  who  have  approved  their  virtue 
in  action,  by  aClion  to  be  honoured  for  it 
—by  fetch  as  you  fee  the  public  gratitude 
now  performing  about  this  funeral ; and 
that  the  virtues  of  many  ought  not  to  be 
endangered  by  the  management  of  any 
one  perfon,  when  their  credit  mud  preca- 
fo ■Lilly  depend  on  his  oration,  which  may 
be  good,  and  may  be  bad.  Difficult  in- 
deed it  is,  judicionfly  to  handle  a fubjaCt, 
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where  even  prohublo  truth  will  hardly  Enin 
alien  t.  The  hearer,  enlightened  by  a long 
acquaintance,  and  warm  in  bis  atlfcliuns, 
niay  quickly  pronounce  every  thing  un- 
fuvourably  cxprrfied,  in  refpeet  to  vvbntho 
willies  and  what  he  knows;  wlulli  the 
tti  anger  prunounceth  all  exaggerated, 
through  envy  of  thole  deeds  w hich  he  is 
conic  inns  ore  above  iirsown  Achievement, 
For  the  prailVs  bellowed  on  others  ar» 
then  only  to  be  endured,  when  men  mtu, 

Kite  they  can  do  thofe  feats  they  hour  to 
ive  been  done ; tlnry  envy  w hat  they 
cannot  equal,  and  immediately  pronounci 
it  faife.  Yet,  us  this  folemnity  has  re- 
ceived its  Cmetion  from  the  authority  of 
our  anceltors,  it  is  my  duty  alfo  to  obey 
the  law,  and  to  endeavour  lo  procure,  to 
tar  os  1 am  able,  the  goodwill  arid  appro- 
bation of  all  my  audience. 

1 lliu.ll  tbei efore begin  fn ft  « itb  our  fore- 
fathers,  line*  l>oiii  juliice  and  decency  re- 
quire we  lliould,  on  ibis  occufian,  bellow 
on  them  an  honourable  remembrance.  In 
this  our  country  thgy  kept  tlicjnfrlves  al- 
ways firmly  fettled;  and,  through  their 
valuin',  handed  it  down  Ires-  In  every  fine* 
fuceeeding  generation. — Worthy,  indeed, 
of  praife  arc  they,  and  yet  more  Worthy 
are  our  immediate  fathers ; lime,  enlarg- 
ing their  own  inheritance  into  the  eaten- 
five  empire  which  we  now  pofTefs,  they 
bequeathed  that,  their  work  of  toil,  lo  us 
their  ions.  Yet  even  lliefe  fuershes,  ivf 
ourfelves,  here  prefent,  we  w ho  art  yet  in 
the  firength  and  vigour  of  our  ditvs,  have 
nobly  improved,  and  have  made  fuch  pro- 
vilions  for  this  our  Athens,  that  now  in* 
all-fu(ficicnt  in  itfelf  to  anlwar  every  exi- 
gence of  war  and  of  peace.  I mean  not 
here  to  recite  thofe  martial  exploits  by 
which  thele  ends  were  accomplilhrd,  or 
the  refolute  defences  we  ourfelves  and  our 
forefathers  have  made  againlt  llic  formi- 
dable invofioiis  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks. 
Your  own  knowledge  of  theta  w ill  excute 
the  iong  detail.  . jiot  by  what  methods 
we  have  rofe  to  this  height  of  glory  and 
power;  by  what  polity,  and  by  what  con- 
duct, we  are  thus  aggrandized ; 1 (hall  tif  fs 
endeavour  to  (hew,  2nd  then  proceed  to 
the  praife  of  the  deeraied.  Thcfe,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  no  impertinent  topics  on 
this  occ alien  ; the  difcullion  of  them  rniift 
he  beneficial  to  this  numerous  company 
of  Athenians  and  of  firaugers. 

We  are  happy  in  a form  of  government 
which  cannot  envy  the  laws  of' our  neigh- 
bours; 
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boms;  for  it  hath  frrvrd  as  a model  to 
others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And 
this  our  form,  as  committed  not  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  whole  hotly  01  the  (ample, 
is  railed  a democracy,  llnw  different  to- 
wer in  a private  capacity,  we  all  enjoy  the 
fain*  general  equality  our  laws  are  titled 
to  prclerve  ; and  ftipcrior  honours,  jutl  as 
see  excel.  The  public  adinimftration  is 
not  confined  to  a particular  family,  hut  is 
attainable  only  by  merit.  Poverty  is  not 
Vn  hindrance,  fittce  whoever  is  able  to 
terse  bis  country  inerts  with  no  ubftacle 
to  preferment  from  his  lirflohfcnrity.  The 
othccs  of  the  llute  we  go  through  without 
obtlrnrtions  from  one  another ; and  live 
together  in  the  mutual  endearments  of 
private  life  without  fulpieioos;  not  angry 
si  rtli  u neighbour  lor  fallowing  the  benlof 
his  own  hiummr,  nor  putting  on  Unit 
countenance  of  difeontent,  which  pains, 
though  it  cannot  pimilh ; fu  that  in  pri- 
vate life  sve  convcrfc  together  without 
Aitlirlence  or  damage,  whiltt  we  dare  not, 
on  any  account,  nfirnd  ngainft  the  public, 
through  I he  reverence  we  bear  to  tbema- 
gift rates  and  the  laws,  chiefly  to  thofe 
enacted  fur  tedrrfs  of  the  injured,  and  to 
tlmfe  unwritten,  a breach  of  which  i* 
allow'd  difgracc.  Our  laws  have  further 
provided  fur  the  mind  mnfl  frequent  in- 
trnnilliuns  of  care,  by  theapjH’intmc.nt  of 
public  recreations  and  facritice*  through- 
out the  year,  cleguntlv  performed  with  a 
peculiar  pomp,  the  dniiy  di  light  of  which 
is  a charm  th  t puts  melancholy  to  flight. 
The  grandeur  id  this  our  .Athens  eanfes 
the  produce  of  the  whole  earth  to  he  im- 
ported  here,  by  which  we  reap  a familiar 
enjoyment,  not  mure  of  the  (t-licncies  of 
our  own  grow  th,  than  of  thofe  of  other 
nations. 

In  the  affair*  of  war  we  evert  thofe  of 
onr  enemies,  who  adhere  to  methods  op. 
polite  to  our  own;  for  we  lay  tqvn  Athens 
to  general  refurt,  nor  ever  drive  any 
llr.tn  :er  from  us,  whom  cither  improve- 
ment nr  enriofity  hath  brought  nnumgfl 
its,  left  any  enemy  Humid  hurt  uv  lit  feeing 
what  is  never  concealed;  we  plan-  not  In 
Urcut  a confidence  in  the  preparatives;  nd 
artifices  of  war  ns  in  the  native  warmth 
• ■f  onr  fouls  impelling  u*  to  action.  In 
point  of  education,  thy  yontliof  fume  peo- 
ple are  inured,  bv  a conrfe  of  laborious 
ext-rcifr,  to  fugport  toil  ttnd  hardfhip  like 
turn;  hut  we,  nonrithframling  our  ca!y 
and  elegant  way  of  Ills,  fare  all  the  dan- 
ger* of  war  as  intrepidly  us  they.  'J  his 
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may  be  proved  by  fads,  finee  the  I-ec.dp- 
moniatis  ncur  uivude  our  Wrnlorin, 
barely  with  ihcr  own.  but  with  thcumtni 
lirenglh  of  all  their  conicdetates.  hut 
when  we  invade  tl.c  dominions  of  nur 
neighbours,  for  the  nodi  part  wc  conquer 
without  difficulty,  iu  nu  enemy's  eonntiy, 
thole  who  tight  in  defence  ot  their  own 
habitations.  'Hie  ftiengtli  ol  our  whole 
force,  no  enemy  hath  yetevi-rcxperleuced, 
heenufe  it  is  divided  by  our  naval  cvpecli- 
tions,  or  eugaged  in  the  dithrent  quartci* 
of  our  ktVirc  bv  laiul.  Hut  it  any  where 
they  engugcanddele.it  a fniull  party  of 
our  forces,  they  boaliingly  give  it  out  a 
total  defeat;  and,  if  they  arc  beat,  they 
vyere  certmnly  overpowered  by  our  united 
flrengtli.  What  though  from  a Hate  nf 
inactivity,  rather  than  laborious  exereife. 
or  with  a natural,  rather  than  an  ac- 
quired valour,  we  learn  to  encounter 
danger ; this  good  »t  leoli  we  receive  from 
it,  that  we  never  droop  uniter t lie  upprehea- 
fion  of  puffilile  misfortunes,  mill  when 
we  hazard  the  danger,  arc  tound  no  Ids 
courageous  than  thole  who  are  conti- 
nually iuurtd  to  it.  In  *hefe  refprCfi, 
otrr  w holy  community  deferves  juttly  to 
lie  admired,  and  in  many  we  have  yet  tv 
tnrntioD. 

In  our  manner  of  living  we  fliew  sa 
elegance  tempered  with  frugality,  and  w* 
entlivate  philofophy,  without  enervating 
the  tnmd.  \\  ■-  difptuy  nor  wealth  m 
the  f.-ulun  of  beneficence,  and  not  ill  the 
vanity  of  difrourfe.  A confetliun  of  po- 
verty is  ditgrnee  to  no  matt  ; no  eflorj 
to  avoid  it.  * -lifgrace  indeed.  '1  hem  is 
vilrhly,  in  the  fame  per  Inns,  an  ailcnt;  a 
lotlicirown  private  concerns,  and  thf-fe 
ol  the  public  ; and  iu  others,  engaged  at 
t!ui  Umars  of  life,  there  is  a conipr'.vat 
fkitl  iu  the  affairs  el  government.  f-  r 
V.- are  the  only  people  who  think  him 
lli.it  Jo--  noth'  Jdio  in  flute  affairs—  nut 
indolent,  hut  good  i„r  nothing.  And  yit 
v.  e pnf*  the  totmdco  judgment,  and  arc 
t|uielc  at  catehiiii  tin. sight  apprehenlioui 
ot  thing-,  not  liiiiiking  lliat  words  art 
jrr.  -iuh.'i  d to  adonis ; but  rather  li  e a t 
h a duly  pit  pared  by  previous  d-lwte. 
bill  si  .in  obliged  to  proceed  t->  eve* 
eiifinri.  Ilprein  mtiffli*  our  d.liinguidi  i'g 
e.vn-lleoce,  lliat  iii  tlie  hour  of  aCtioo  we 
Hew  the  great'll  courage,  and  yet  del  ate 
I m!"  it  hand  tin-  expediency  ol  our  nvi- 
furc*.  The  courage  nf  others  is  the  rrfult 
of  ignorance;  deliberation  makes  them 
ccuiuds.  Aad  tlude  undoubtedly  moil 
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b.’  owned  to  have  the  grratelt  fouls,  who, 
molt  nruti'Jv  lenlible  ot  the  mifenes  of  war 
#nd  the  tweets  of  peace,  are  not  hence 
in  the  leals  deterred  I rum  faring  danger. 

In  acta  of  ueneticeiice,  farther,  we  dif- 
fer Irani  the  many.  We  prelerve  Inends, 
ant  hv  receiving,  but  by  conferring  obit- 
er lion.*.  For  he  who  dials  a kmdneis, 
hath  the  advantage  over  him  who,  by  the 
law  of  gratitude,  becomes  a debtor  to  his 
Wuef  if  tor.  1 he  perlon  obliged  is  com- 
pelled to  act  the  more  inlipid  part,  con- 
fiiiotn  that  a return  ot  kindn.fs  is  merely 
a payment,  and  nut  an  obligation.  And 
vre  alone  are  Ipiendidlv  beneficent  to 
eiliers,  not  to  mueh  from  mitretied  mo- 
tives. as  for  the  credit  of  pure  liberality, 
lthutl  turn  up  what  yet  remains,  by  only 
adding,  that  our  Athcn-,  in  general,  u 
the  fchool  of  Greece  rand  that  every  tingle 
Athenian  among  ns  is  excellently  formed, 
by  his  perimiiil  qualiliuilioos,  for  all  the 
various  Irenes  of  active  hie,  acting  with  a 
limit  graceful  demeanor,  and  a molt  ready 
habit  of  ddpalcli. 

’1  bat  1 imv  n not,  on  tills  occafton,  made 
»le  of  a pomp  of  words,  but  the  truth  of 
fans,  tliat  height  to  which,  bv  fuch  a con- 
duct. tins  ftatu  Imlh  rote,  is  an  undeniable 
proof.  For  we  are  now  the  only  people 
hi  the  worid,  who  are  found  !>v  ex [lerienre 
to  l> p greater  than  in  report;  llie  only 
people  w1h>.  repelling  the  attacks  of  an 
invading  enemy,  exempts  their  deteat 
Item  the.  blulh  ol  indignation,  and  to  their 
!/il  lilarie*  no  dlfcoutent,  as  if  lilbject  to 
>as«  unworthy  to  commiuid.  'llmtvre 
feie.ve  our  | «,wer.  we  need  no  evidence 
in  nutnifek  ; we  have  great  and  lignul 
pronta  of  this,  w inch  entitle  us  to  the  ad- 
miration «4  the  prelent  and  of  future  ages, 
"e  wont  no  llonier  to  be  the  herald  of 
our  praife ; no  poet  to  deck  oil  a liifiory 
with  the  r halms  of  verfie,  where  tire 
opinion  of  exploits  mult  lurtcr  by  a Uric t 
leluuna.  Every  feu  hath  been  opened  by 
cur  Itrets,  and  every  land  Keen  penetrated 
Iv  mtr  armies,  which  have  every  where 
h't  behind  them  eternal  moiiuiuciils  of 
»'it  ejiKitv  and  nor  friendftiip. 

In  the  juft  defence  oi  tuch  aftate,  thefe 
victim*  ol  tlieir  own  valour,  learning  the 
ruin  thicatcced  to  it.  he  C vaiiatklly 
t igbt  and  bravely  died.  And  every  one 
ot  thnfe  wlio  furvivc  * ready,  I nm  per-, 
fasded,  to  fact. bee  hie  in  fuch  a cuufr. 
And  tot  il  ls  lealun  have  1 enlarged  fo 
catch  in  naticiul  prints,  10  give  the 
cosicg  'k  pvs,  ikat  ~.n  the  prcltat  wyr  we 


have  more  at  (lake  than  men  whofe  public 
advantages  urc  not  fo  valuable ; arid  to 
illullrutc  by  actual  ev  idence,  how  great  a 
commendation  is  due  to  them  who  are 
BOW  my  fubjeCts,  and  the  greateli  Jiart  of 
which  they  have  already  received.  For 
the  encomiums  with  w hich  1 have  cele- 
brated the  Hate,  have  been  earned  lor  it’ 
by  the  bravery  of  thefe,  and  of  men  like 
thete.  And  luch  compliments  might  bo 
thought  too  high  and  exaggerated,  if 
palled  on  imv  Grecians,  hut  them  alone, 
'the  fatal  period  to  which  tllele  gallant 
lou Is  are  now  reduced,  is  the  furclt  evi- 
dence ol  their  merit — an  evidence  begun 
in  their  lives,  and  Completed  hv  tjieir 
deaths : Ft  it  is  a debt  ol  jufiice  to  pay 
fiiperior  honours  to  men.  w ho  Imve  devoted 
their  lives  in  lighting  lor  thr.r  country, - 
though  mlerior  to  nlhpra  in  evei  y via  tue 
but  that  of  valour.  Their  laft  fervict 
etfuceth  all  lormcr  dements — it  extends 
to  the  public ; their  private  demeanors 
reached  only  to  a few.  Vet  not  one  of 
thefe  was  at  all  induced  to  Jit  rink  from 
danger.  through  frndnefs  of  Lhofc  delights 
which  the  peaceful  abluent  life  bellows  ; 
nut  one  was  the  Iris  lavilh  of  his  life, 
though  that  flattering  hope  attendant 
upon  want,  that  poverty  at  length  might 
he  cxi  liji'ged  for  affluence.  One  pathon 
there  was  m their  minds  much  h ranger 
than  thefe,  the  delire  of  venceance  on 
their  enemas,  Regarding  tins  as  the 
molt  honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they 
boldly  rallied  low  arils  the  mars,  to  feck 
revenge,  and  then  to  totisfy  ihofe  lecurir 
dary  pallions.  The  unceriuiu  event  they 
bad  already  fccurcd  in  hope;  what  their 
eyes  (lie wed  plainly  mult  he  done,  they 
trailed  their  own  valour  to  ncruinplilli, 
thinking  l more  glorious  to  defend  ihem- 
felvcs,  and  die  in  the  attempt,  than  to 
yield  and  Inc.  From  the  reproach  of 
coward  re, indeed,  they  lied,  hut  prefroicd 
their  bodies  to  the  (hock  of  battle ; when, 
infenlible  of  fear,  hut  triumphing  in  hope, 
in  the  doubtful  charge  they  infi&ntly  chop; 
und  thus  dll  charged  the  duty  which  brave 
men  owe  to  Ihcir  country. 

As  for  you,  who  now  furvive  them,  it 
is  your  hvlineft  to  pray  for  n better  fatp — 
hut  to  think  it  your  doty  alio  to  prelerve 
Ibc  fame  fpirit  and  warmth  of  courage 
rryiiiffl  your  enemies  ; not  judging  the 
e .pediency  of  this  from  a mere  liurangue 
--where  any  n.an,  indulging  n (low  of 
vvr-  H , in  iv  iellyou,  what  you  yonrfelve* 
know  as  welkas  he,  how  $»auy  advantages 
k 7 ’ fberp 
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there  ant  in  fightincvalnvntlv  agniuft  yonr 
sro-inies— but  rather  making  the  daily 
ir.crca.ing  grandeur  of  this  community 
the  object  ol  your  thoughts,  and  growing 
quite  ehamoured  of  it.  And,  wlien  it 
really  appear*  great  to  your  apprehen- 
fions.  think,  apun,  that  this  grandeur  was 
acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men  ; by 
nrcn  who  knew  their  duty,  and  in  the 
moments  of  action  were  fentibl*  of  (home  ; 
who,  whenever  their  attempts  were  un- 
foocefeful,  thought  it  dilhonoitrable  their 
errantry  ihooid  hand  in  need  of  any  thing 
their  valour  could  do  for  it,  and  fo  made 
it  tho  molt  glorious  prefent.  Ketlnwing 
thus  thoir  lives  on  the  public,  they  have 
•vary  one  received  a praife  that  will  never 
deeny,  a fepulchrc  thut  will  he  moil  illuf- 
triOBS. — Not  that  10  which  their  bourn 
he  mouldering,  but  that  in  which  their 
fame  is  prelerved,  to  be  on  every  occafion, 
when  honour  is  the  employ  of  either  word 
or  art,  eternally  remembered.  This  whole 
earth  is  the  fcpulchre  ol  illufirious  men  5 
nor  is  it  the  intrription  on  the  columns  in 
their  native  foil  that  alone  (hews  their 
merit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better 
than  all  infeription*,  in  every  foreign  na- 
tion, repolited  mare  durably  in  untverfal 
remembrance  than  on  their  owo  tomb. 
Prom  this  very  moment,  emulating  thi-fe 
noble  patterns,  placing  your  happmefs  in 
liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  prepared 
to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  wur.  For, 
lobe  lavifh  of  life  is  not  fo  noble  in  thofc 
whom  misfortunes  have  reduced  to 
mifery  anddefpair,  as  in  men  who  humid 
the  lofs  of  a comlbrtable  fubliftence,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  Meltings  tins 
World  affords,  by  an  unfnceefsful  entci- 
prizc.  Adverfitv,  after  a ferics  of  eul’e 
und  influence,  links  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  a man  of  fpirit,  than  the  flrokc  of  death 
inlenlibly  received  in  the  vigour  of  life 
and  public  hope. 

For  this  reufun,  the  parents  of  thofe 
who  are  now  gone,  whoever  ol  them  may 
be  attending  here,  I do  uot  bewail ; — 
I ihafl  rather  comfort.  It  is  well  known 
to  what  unhappy  accidents  they  were 
liable  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  ; 
mid  that  happineft  belongs  to  men  who 
hnve  reached  the  moll  glorious  period  of 
life,  as  tbefe  now  have  who  are  to  you  the 
luuree  of  forrnw  ; thofe,  whole  life  hath 
received  its  ample  meafure,  happy ’in 
its  rontinuanre,  and  equally  happy  in  its 
eonrluiion.  I know  it  in  truth  a difficult 
talk  to  ha  comfort  in  thole  breads  which 
II 


will  have  frequent  lemembrances,  in  feeiog 
the  lmppinels  of  others,  oT  what  they  once 
thetnfclvet  enjoyed.  And  forrow  Hows  not 
from  the  abicnce  ol  thole  good  tilings  we 
have  never  yei  experienced,  but  from  the 
lofs  of  thole  to  which  we  have  bernaccuf- 
krnied  ’llicy,  who  are  not  yet  by  agee.%- 
empted  from  itlife,  Ihould  be  romlorted  in 
the  hope  of  having  more.  The  children 
yet  to  be  born  will  be  a private  benetit  to 
lomr,  in  eauling  them  to  forget  furh  a*  no 
longer  are,  and  will  lie  a double  benefit  to 
tlieircountry,  in  preventing  its  delolation, 
and  providing  for  its  lecunty.  For  thole 
pvrfims  cannot  in  cninmon  juffice  be  re- 
garded as  members  of  equal  value  to  the 
public,  who  have  no  children  to  expofe  lo 
danger  for  its  fafety.  Hut  you,  whofe  age 
is  already  fur  auvancetU  compute  the 
greater  Ihare  of  happinrlsyuiir  longer  time 
hath  afforded  for  lo  much  gain,  prriuaded 
in  yourfelves  the  remaimiej-  will  be  but 
fhort,  and  enlighten  Laatfpace  by  the  glory 
gained  by  tbcle.  It  is  greatnefs  of  foul 
alone  that  never  grows  old;  nor  is  it  wraith 
that  delights  in  the  latter  liagc  of  life,  as 
fbrao  give  nut,  fo  much  as  honour. 

To  you,  the  funs  and  brut  hers  of  thede- 
ceaied,  whatever  number  of  you  are  here, 
a held  of  hardy  contention  is  opened.  For 
him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ready 
to  commend,  fo  that  to  whatever  height 
you  puffi  your  deferts,  you  will  frarce  ever 
"be  thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  fomewhat 
inferior,  to  thele.  Envy  will  exert  itfelf 
againll  a competitor wiiilli  life  remains; 
but  when  death  Hops  the  competition,  at- 
frrtionv.il!  applaud  without  leliruint. 

If,  after  this,  it  be  expeclcd  from  me  to 
fay  any  thing  toy  ou.  who  are  now  reduced 
to  a (late  01  widowhood,  about  female 
virtue,  I ihull  rxprefa  it  all  in  one  ihort 
admonition: — It  is  your  greatcli  glory 
not  to  be  deheirnt  in  the  virtue  peculiar 
to  vonr  lex,  and  to  give  the  men  as  little 
handle  us  poffible  to  talk  of  your  bcha- 
vionr,  whether  well  or  ill. 

1 have  now  difeharged  the  province  al- 
lotted  me  by  the  laws,  and  laid  what  I 
thought  molt  pertinent  to  lb;-  affi-tiibly. 
Our  departed  friends  have  by  farts  been 
already  honoured.  Their  children,  from 
this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood,  dull 
be  educated  at  the  public  expence  of  tha 
hate  *,  which  liathuppointcd  10  bcnclicial 

• ’nut  law  was,  that  llscv  Ihould  he  iuftrofied 
■(  die  public  evjH'ticc,  uiul  when  conie  1v  age  pre- 
k'hird  witli  a Eotn.iJele  luit  «il  armour,  and  liti* 
D««rcU  nub  the  full  fedti  in  *M  I'uhiK  plate*. 

a meed 
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a meed  for  thefe,  and  all  future  relic*  of 
the  public  contclrs.  Kor  wherever  the 
grealett  rewards  arc  propoled  for  virtue, 
there  the  belt  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be 
found  — Now,  let  every  one  refpeflively 
indulge  the  decent  grad'  for  his  departed 
I; lends,  and  then  retire.  TAucudiJtt. 

§ 13.  IlsUltT  ft  fir  P/ijirn. 

Speak  tire  fpcceh,  I pray  you,  as  I 
pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  011  the 
tougue.  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  our  players  do,  1 had  as  ltevt  the  town 
crier  had  tpoke  my  lines.  And  do  nut 
law  the  air  too  much  with  your  hard;  out 
ufe  all  gently : lor  in  the  very  torrent, 
temped,  and,  us  1 may  fay,  whirlwind  of 
your  j ailion,  yon  mult  acquire  and  beget 
a temperance  that  may  give  it  ftuoothnefs. 

Oh ! it  oltends  me  t»  the  foul,  to  hear  a 
rubuliiom  periwig-paled  fellow  tear  a pa‘- 
lion  to  tatters,  to  very  r igs,  to  fplit  the 
ears  of  the  gioundlmgs;  who  (for  the  mod 
part’)  are  capable  of  nothing,  but  inexpli- 
cable dumb  (hews  and  none.  Pray  y ou, 
avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither : but  let  your 
own  difcrclion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action; 
with  this  fpeciaUbfervunre,  that  you  o’er- 
ftrp  not  the  modefty  of  nature  ; tor  any 
thing  fo  overdone,  is  from  the  purpofe  of 
playing;  whof*  end  is — to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  (hew  Virtue 
her  >i^rii  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  p refill  re.  Now,  this  over- 
done, or  come  tartly  olf,  though  it  make 
the  unlkilfu!  laugh,  cannot  but  muke  the 
judicious  grieve;  the  cenfure  of  one  of 
which  mud,  in  your  allowance,  o’erweigh 
a whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh!  there  he 
players  that  I have  feen  piny,  and  heard 
other*  praife,  and  that  highly,  that,  neither 
having  the  accent  of  Chnliian,  nor  the 
gait  of  Cliriiiian,  Pagan,  nor  man,  have 
fo  druttrd  uud  bellowed,  thut  1 have 
thought  fome  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  them, and  not  made  them  well;  they 
mutated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

And  let  thole  that  ptuv  your  clowns, 
fpeakno  more  than  is  fetdown  for  them: 
fur  there  be  of  them  that  will  themfclvet 
laugh,  to  fet  on  fume  quantity  of  barren 
fp*ytjtors  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the 
meantime,  fome  necel’.ary  qucltioti  of  tho 
uliv  be  then  to  be  confide  red  : — Hurt's  vil- 
lacuus,  and  Ihews  a mod  pit  hi i ambition 
in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Shnktfitarc. 
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4 14.  Tit  Ciarmier  of  Maarcs. 

'1  he  birth  of  Marius  was  obfcure, 
though  fume  cull  it  equednan,  and  his 
education  wholly  in  camps;  where  he 
learnt  the  tirli  rudiments  of  war,  under 
the  created  mailer  of  that  age,  the  voutiger 
Stipio,  who  dedroyed  Cat Uiage ; till  by 
long  ftrvire,  diliinguilhed  valour,  and  a 
pe>:ul.ar  hardinefs  and  patience  of  difci- 
plioc,  he  advanced  b' mf.lt  gradually 
through  all  the  liepe  of  military  honour, 
wiji  the  reputation  of  a brave  and  com- 
plete loldier  The  obfeurity  of  his  ex- 
traction, which  drprelfeil  him  with  the 
notu!  ty,  nude  him  (he  grctler  favourite 
ol  the  jxopie ; who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  mail  lit  to 
he  traded  with  their  lives  and  lor  tunes; 
ur  to  have  the  command  of  a difficult  and 
del pr rate  war : and,  in  truth,  be  twice 
delivered  them  from  the  molt  dufperate, 
with  which  they  had  ever  been  threatened 
bv  a foreign  enemy.  Scipio,  from  the 
observation  of  his  martial  talents,  while 
he  had  vet  but  an  inferior  eoinmand  in 
the  army,  gave  a kind  of  prophetic  tefii- 
monv  of  his  future  glory;  for  being  alked 
by  fome  of  his  officers,  who  were  flipping 
with  him  nt  Numanlia,  what  general  the 
republic  would  have,  in  cafe  of  any  acci- 
dent to  himfelf  ? That  man,  replied  be, 
pointing  to  Marius  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
table.  In  tho  held  be  vvqs  cautious  and 
provident;  und  while  lie  was  watching 
the  moll  favourable  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, alfcttcd  to  take  ull  bis  meafures from 
augurs  and  diviners  ; unr  evei  gave  battle, 
till  by  p -el ended  omens  and  divine  admo- 
nitions lie  had  infpirrd  his  foldieis  with  a 
conlhlenre  of  viflnry  ; fo  that  lira  enemies 
dreaded  him  us  fomclhing  more  than  mor- 
tal ; und  both  friends  und  foes  believed 
Him  In  td  always  by  a pcciliar  iiuptille 
and  direction  from  the  gods.  His  merit 
however  was  wholly  military,  void  of 
every  aceomplithinent  oflearumg,  which 
lie  openly  allotted  to  delpife;  fn  that  A r- 
pinum  had  the  lingular  felicity  to  pioduce 
the  mod  glorious  contemner,  as  veil  as 
the  moll  illullrtous  improver,  of  the  arts 
and  eloquence  of  Rome*,  lie  made  no 
tigure,  therefore.  111  the  gown,  nnr  had 
any  other  way  of  full  aming  his  authonte 
in  the  city,  than  hycherilfaing  the  natural 
jealocfy  t.et wee i!  the  f-mite  ana  the  people; 
that  by  this  declared  enmity  to  the  one  he 
might  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other ; 

• Arjittsm  ni  iu£b  tbs  nstir*  cirj  vf  C3:*te.  , 
V y » Whole 
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whnfe  favour  hr  mdnagrd,  not  ntli  any 
view  to  tin-  public  go-at,  lor  Sic  loot  no- 
thin- in  lum  of  the  Ualcliuuu  or  the  pa- 
t not,  hut  to  the  mhaucciiiee.t  ot  In-  pit- 
vutc  iim-reft  am  I glory . In  lliort,  he  was 
crafty,  cruel, covetju  .and  perfidious ; cl  a 
temper  and  talents  greatly  terv  iced-lo 
abmud,  hut  tiirhuh'iit  mid  tkiugefouri  at 
home;  an  iinplaeabl*«inen'iy  totlw  nobles, 
tier  lee-ing  oCCafiimv  to  mortify  tl  i in, 
furl  ready  to  farriiirt*  the  republic,  which 
he  li.el  li.vcil.to  In.-  ambition  ami  revenge. 
.After  a life  ('pel it  in  the  perpetual  toils  ot 
foreign  nr  d in.efftc  wars.  he  died  at  Lift 
in  Inrh  'd,.  in  a l hhI  old  ml  in  Ins 

fevtnih  eouft.lljop  ; an  honour  that  ,.o 
11. 'la. .;i  lie  let  l:;iii  t if  .r„iir,' *1. 

M'tidh  (<•>!. 

It;.  Ki.Mtrt'j  (•</(•  Pfij'lc  “J 
i?,i  li  r iur-  to.-  I hr  l i t>j. 

If  all  the  fiveoLtli  nf  cil.e.r  lay  in  the 
’a i-l,i  it  tln-ir  rut  op*  its,  or  the  depth  of 
if  ditcl.:?,  velhoiild  have  great  union 
to  l.e  itttnr  urn  that  v.  h.  h we  hav*  in*w 
built.  lhn  ar-  it.*  re  in  ir.  !,ty  any  wall* 
too  hit  h ;o  hi  ic  l..  .1  Ly  n Valin*  l enemy  f 

d ol  v. ; i .c  nr- ta’iiparis  in  in'.i.aie 
■ , ilii.L*  ? They  tn.iv  fern  fn  a ib  i-iii  e 
e.-aim:  luldrn  incurtiuits  (rom  .ihto.id; 
I*  it  ti  is  try  ci*uia*;i*  and  piiidence  eltiifly, 
t':i:n  the  im'aliniis <*l  folcigii  riicinie a arc 
repelled;  mid  liyumimmitv,  (thrhiy.  mid 
j u thee,  tl  .it  dorneire  ii.*ilitni',i>  are  pie- 
vtntfd.  Ctctov  Ii.rtilo.-d  by  the  hriMiyelt 
l/ti ! r.  .irk - ii.i  ■ <*  been  eilen  li-cn  b'  yield  m 
f i:ce  ti/.i  v ilhmn,  nr  to  tumults  Irom 
Vf. ill’l  l.  Aiieyac;  military  ilifciplmi'.  nod 
a It*  el  nl/li-rvauce  ot  end  polity,  are  the* 
faint  harrier  . e.  nll  ihdc  evils. 

Hut  there  i-  itiil  another  point  of  greet 
importance  to  h.-*  tvnlidrred.  The  pi-*f- 

peritv  of  aiii.e  tiling  cul»n:e«,  and  tl.e 
fjicttly  min  of  oilier.-,  have  in  a great 
r.i-.itiire  her  n owing  to  ti-'i  form  oi  go- 
vernment. Were  tin  m ho!  mu-  m.  mn*r 
itf  ruling  f-t:'  - and  ritiev  that  e-ithi  make 
th-in  iiaj !"  , the  choice  would  nut  he 
diiiimU;  o n 1 have  1 inn.  tlmt  of  ihc 
v.ii'l.itis  forms  of  government  among  the 
Cl*  hr  and  I kit  barium,  flare  me  three 
vjTi;i  !i  are  highly  e\tolln|  by  tliol'r  v ho 
have  c \:u  riem  rd  th-.ni ; rnnl  vit.  that 
11  I one  of  thele  in  all  rcipt  ,1,  jierieci, 
blit  each  oi  them  has  tome  innate  and 
incur.. Lie  de’eci.  fluile  yoti,  then,  in 
v.  i i -I  Im.iiiier  tlji s city  tiinll  liri  poverued. 
SI  :I  It  he  bv  one  man  ? Hull  it  tic  lie  a 
fslv.t  number  of  the  wai  n aiming  iis .’  or 


Shall  tin*  h -iflat lu*  power  be  in  the  pi  ;!■ .’ 
.*\*-  tor  iin*.  I Ihtill  In  Inn  it  to  v.lii.te.er 
term  of  iohntoith.itioii  y.«i  Ota!!  ph.tfa  r * 
rthtUilh.  A'  I think  nivtclf  not  imwtby 
to  command,  (■' ooither  ajn  I unnitln.g  to 
ola  y.  Your  hat  itg  clink  n me  tn  be  the 
leader*  of  tilts  colony,  mal  yi»ir  railing  the 
city  ioti-r  my  name, arc  honours  fuffieicnt 
to  * outran  me;  honours  of  which,  living 
or  div.il,  1 never  can  be  deprived. 

f flair. 

| if,.  2'ie  Ciantita-  of  Syi.l.v. 

Svlh*  died  ai'l-r  I-  hr-'  laid  down  the 
duftii'.orilap,  ..ml  l rllorc.J  libi-ity  to  the 
repulilic,  it.)*’,  v nh  :.n  imr-inin"n  great- 
n*'  , f mind,  iv.-ii  mam.  nnmths  n»  a 
j>riv ; l"  for  at.'  r.  aril  v.-.tlii  |n  :li*h;  teem  it;.', 
in  that C:tv  ■ * ere  he  had  e.carciled  the 
mof'  l'heuiv  tyranny:  hut  t.e'hirij 
tlmfghl  to  1;.*  great*  r in  hi-  e>  ar-*. r. 
tli.m  iltbt.dnnnL  the  three  years  iuwlmh 

the  M-iiiallS  v.tre  r.iufi  :s  of  !t.j!;,'.e 
neither  ihiinnWed  hts  ni’  l’ttmn  of  pur- 
ft.ing  thi  m hy  arm-,  nor  lie- Pole.  *;.r 
war  v.l.iclt  h'*  had  upon  hish.ods;  li:t 
thou  1 hi  it  his  dot.,  lirft  to*  lufnlc  a i*- 
i e— a,  enemy,  hef.nc  lie  t -I.  I is  o vet 
tijioit  rttiren*.  I Its  latnily  wastmbli;  tml 
jiutii.ian,  which  yi  I , tluiweh  tli.t  icf.*.** 
1.  nev  of  hi-  uncrflor-,  hid  :a  .Pc  i.o  t.u* 
in  M * i*  jvddic  for  imoiv  •cturat'*  ;.-.  oral 
Wit-  ahiinil  funk  into  nbtciuity,  till  he 
pro.liK  i dit  again  into  light,  I.*,  -ijiriug 
to  the  iionotirf  of  the  tlutc.  He  *a  i 
lover  caul  put  fen  of  palitr  letters,  hav:r; 
been  caroli'lly  inti ititutd  l irnl*  If  ni  ..!!  i!.r 
lenmingot  tirreceand  It-m':  l" it  front 
a poet  liar  g ticty  of  lemp  r.  earn  t-ndiv  t 
h r tin*  loiiipany  of  luimii-r  ami  ; 1 r-% 

tni-  dii.wii,  w l.eii  vonn.  , int**  a I. jo  of 
hiMiiy  and  pl  alnre;  l'.i  that  tvln'n  he  v O 
tent  oe.t-l'rnr  to  Marin-  , in  the  Jngttrtliin* 
w ar,  Mai  ins  comphtim  d,  that  :n  to  roe . 1; 
’and  del:'*  rale  a fervice  chance  had  yl  n 
li  i i-i  fn  toft  uni!  ill  iicate  a ipwlior.  Hot. 
whether  natfnl  by  th.e  es.imple,  or  (luii- 
L ll  e 1 1 pw<aclic*t  his  y."ii:  i el.  Le  liolmvcd 
la  nfi-il  tn  that  rhurg-  with  the  great; tr 

uyi  oi  r ml  centmtot,  Lslcrnu  tm  man  to 
leitPo  him  in  nnv  partnf  tiuhtaiy  doty  "t 
luoour,  mak  ing  liinileU’etpial  and  fimih-ir 
even  to  the  l.orci*  n|  the  l-ldi'r-.  Hod 
obliging  tl  ei.t  by  n'l  ItU  p-  od  otlici  •»  ai.d 
bis  money  : fo  tli  he  loan  itrquirrd  the 
favour  of  his  army,  with  the  ehiirudt-r  el 
a brave  mi  l failful  i-Mninamh *t : and  liu  1 
to  drive  Marius  lur/elf,  li.*tg:he,f  i-nl 
|iolri:b;d,  i.to  that  very  province  whirs 
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hr  had  been  contemned  by  him  at  lirli  os 
bi» qux'ltor.  lie  hud  a wonderful  [acuity 
pi  concealing  his  portions  and  purpnles; 
nod  w as  fo  duierent  lioiu  h mile  1 1 in  du- 
h 1 nil  circumlianccs,  that  hr  Iceimd  as  it 
were  to  be  two  men  in  one  : nn  man  was 
ever  more  nnlil  ami  moderate  before  vic- 
tory ; none  more  bloody  ami  cruel  utter  it. 
In  war,  he  |J mailed  the  Idlin'  art  lliul  be 
hudfeea  In  fucccUlul  to  Manus,  of  railing 
a bind  of  enthuliafm  and  contempt  of 
danger  in  his  unny,  by  the  forgery  of  au- 
Ipites  and  divine  admonitions ; lor  which 
end,  he  carried  always  about  with  him  a 
bltle  liutur  of  Apollo,  taken  from  the 
temple  ol  Del (dn;  a.iii  v.  believer  he  had 
ndbiced  to  give  battle,  ulrd  to  embrace 
it  in  light  of  the  tiddlers,  and  beg  the 
fpeedy  confirmation  of  its  proiniles  to 
bun.  From  an  uninterrupted  courfeof 
bicrefs  and  profperity,  he  ulTiimcd  a lur- 
kune,  unknown  belore  to  the  Romans, 
of  Felix,  or  the  Fortunate;  uml  would 
buir  been  forLututle  indeed,  fays  \ elleius, 
il  his  life  hud  ended  with  bis  victories. 
Plinv  Calls  it u wicked  title,  drawn  from 
the  blood  and  ojipreliion  of  his  country; 
for  which  pollen ty  would  think  him  more 
unfortunate,  even  than  tliofe  whom  he 
had  put  to  death,  lie  bad  one  felicity, 
however,  peculiar  to  himfrlf,  of  being  the 
enty  man  in  hiftnry,  lie  whom  the  odium 
of  the  rnntl  barbarous  cruellies  was  ex- 
bnguilhed  by  the  glory  of  his  great  ads. 
Ficcro,  though  he  had  a good  opinion  of 
bis  route,  vet  detefted  the  inhumanity 
ei  bis  victory,  ami  never  Ipcuks  of  him 
»itb  refpeet,  nor  of  his  government  but 
na  proper  tyranny  ; calling  him,  “ a 
“ mailer  of  three  molt  pcflilrnt  vices, 
'■  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty."  He  was 
die  but  of  Ins  family  whofe  dead  body 
*av  burnt;  fur,  having  ordered  Marius's 
remains  to  be  taken  out  of  ins  grave,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Anio.  he  was  up- 
preheniivc  of  the  fame  infult  upon  ins 
*»n,  if  left  to  the  ufiiul  way  of  bunal. 
A little belbrc  his  death,  he  made  his  own 
epitaph,  the  lain  of  which  was,  “ that  no 
* man  bad  ever  gone  beyond  him,  in  do- 
“mg  good  to  his  friend.-,  or  hurt  to  his 
" enemies."  " MuUhlon. 

5 t*.  Haxviiml  to  Snpto  Antic, s- 

Mx,  nt  I hi  ir  Interview  preceding  the 

Untile  of  /.until. 

Since  fate  has  fo  ordained  it,  that  I, 
who  begsui  the  war,  and  who  have  been 
b>  often  on  the  point  of  ending  it  by  a 


complete  conquefi,  lliould  now  come  of 
iny  own  motion  to  afk  a peace ; I am  glad 
that  it  is  of  you,  Scipio,  1 have  the  fortune 
to  art,  it.  Nor  will  tins  be  among  the 
lend  of  your  glories,  that  Ilanmbul,  vic- 
torious over  to  many  Homan  generals, fub- 
mitted  :tt  Inti  to  you. 

I could  wilii,  that  our  fathers  and  we 
hud  confined  our  ambition  within  the 
hunts  which  nature  Items  to  have  pre- 
feribed  to  it  ; the  Ihnresof  Africa,  and  (lie 
tliores  of  Italy,  'l  he  gods  did  not  give 
us  that  liimd.  On  both  lidos  we  have 
been  to  eager  after  foreign  poilcllions,  as 
to  put  our  own  to  the  hazard  of  wur. 
Home  uml  Cartilage  have  had,  edeb  in 
her  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates.  Rut 
fiiirtci  rurs  pH  It  may  be  more  e.ilil  y blanud 
than  corrected,  lei  it  now  be  tile  work  of 
you  ami  me  to  put  an  end,  if  poflibic.  lo 
the  cibliinatc  contention.  F'or  mv  own 
purl,  my  years,  and  -the  experience  I 
have  had  of  the  inf' ability  of  fortune,  in- 
clines me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  deter- 
mination, which  re, don  cun  decide.  Rut 
much  1 fear,  Scipio,  that  your  youth, 
your  want  of  the  iike  experience,  your 
imintirropted  fuccefs,  may  render  you 
averfe  from  the  thoughts  of  (lessee.  He 
whom  fortune  has  never  foiled,  rarely 
reflects  upon  her  inconflaney.  Yet,  with- 
out recurring  to  fonner  examples,  my  own 
may  pa  haps  fullice  to  teach  you  modera- 
tion. 1 am  that  fame  Hannibal,  who 
utter  my  victory  at  Cannre,  became  mailer 
of  the  gre.iti.lt  pan  of  your  country,  and 
deliberated  w ith  my  fell  what  fate  I mould 
decree  U>  Italy  uml  Home.  And  now — 
fee  the  change ! Here,  in  Africa,  1 am 
come  to  treat  with  a Homan,  for  mv  own 
prrlYrvation  and  my  country's.  Much 
are  the  fports  of  fortune.  Is  flic  then  to 
Lie  trailed  bee  ante  the  fmiles  ! A n ad- 
vantageous peace  is  preferable  to  the 
hupeof  victory.  The  one  is  in  your  ow  n 
power,  the  other  at  the  plcufore  of  the 
gods,  Should  you  prove  victorious,  it 
would  add  little  to  your  own  glory,  or 
the  glory  of  your  country;  ifvunquilhed, 
y ou  lofe  in  one  hour  ull  the  honour  and 
reputation  you  have  been  fo  many  years 
acquiring.  But  what  is  my  aim  mull  ibis' 
— that  you  ftiould  content  yourfelf  w^th 
our  cetlion  of  S(«iin,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
nil  the  illands  between  Italy  und  Africa. 
A peace  on  tbefe  condition*  will,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  Ire u re  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Cartilage,  but  be  fuflieirntly 
glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  Honrun  nuioe. 
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And  do  not  tell  me,  that  fame  of  omrriti- 
rens  dealt  fraudulently  witbyou  in  the  lute 
treaty — it  is  I,  Hannibal,  that  non  alk  a 
peace:  I alk  it,  beesufe  I think  it  expedient 
for  my  country ; and,  thinking  it  expe- 
dient, i will  inviolably  maintain  it. 

Hooke. 

§ 1 8.  Sc i pin's  Anfa.tr. 

I knew  very  well,  Hannibal,  that  it  wax 
tins  Itupe  of  your  return  which  emboldened 
the  Carthaginians  to  break  the  truce  with 
us,  and  to  lay  alide  alt  thoughts  of  a, 
peace,  when  it  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  concluded ; and  your  prefent  pro- 
pof.il  is  a proof  of  it.  Vnu  retrench  from 
their  conrelTinns  every  thing  but  what  we 
are,  and  have  hern  long  poiiellcd  of. 
But  rs  it  is  your  rurc  that  your  fellow- 
cititenslhoubl  have  the  obligations  to  you, 
of  being  eafed  from  a great  purl  ot  llu-ir 
harden,  fo  it  ought  to  be  mine  that  they 
draw  no  advantage  from  Iheir  pertidiouf- 
nefs.  Nobody  is  more  fenlibie  than  I am 
of  the  weakuefs  of  tn:in,  and  the  power 
of  fortune,  and  that  whatever  wc  enter- 
prise is  fubjeit  to  a thoufaud  chances.  }f, 
before  the  Humans  palled  into  Africa, 
you  had  of  vour  own  accord  quitted  Italy, 
and  made  the  oilers  you  now  make,  1 lie- 
lievc  they  would  not  have  been  rejected. 
But  as  you  have  been  forrrd  out  01  Italy, 
and  we  aremafters  Imtc  of  the  open  enun- 
try,  the  fituntion  of  thing*  i much  ill  toed. 
And,  what  is  chiefly  lo  be  coniidercd,  the 
Carthaginians,  by  the  late  treaty,  which  we 
entered  into  at  their  requtli,  were,  ever 
and  above  what  yon  oiler,  to  have  rertored 
to  us  our  pi  limit  rs  without  ranfom,  de- 
livered up  their  ffcips  of  war,  paid  us  live 
ihouf.md  talents,  mid  to  have  given  hot- 
tapes  for  the  performance  of  all.  The 
fennte  aceptcd  thefe  conditions,  hut  Car- 
thage failed  on  her  part ; Carthage  de- 
ceived us.  What  then  is  to  tie  done?  Are 
the  Carthaginians  to  l,e  relvafrd  fromthe 
lnuft  important  articles  of  the  treatv.es 
a reward  of  their  breach  of  faith  ? No, 
eri tain! v.  It,  to  the  conditions  before 
agreed  upon,  you  had  added  fomc  new 
urticle*  b)  our  advantage,  the,c  would 
have  l.ccn  matter  of  rrlcrcnce  lo  tlic  Ro- 
man people  ; bnt  when.  intlcndof  addin’, 
«u  retrench,  tlu  re  is  to  room  fordeh- 
eraiion.  The  Carthaginians  therefore 
mull  fubmit  to  11*  at  dilcretion,  or  mult 
vauqmlli  us  in  battle. 

Iloilie. 


$ ip.  Tie  Ckarafttr  of  PomppT. 

1‘ompey  hud  early  acquired  the  for- 
minie  of  the  Groat j by  that  tort  of  merit 
which,  from  the  roniiitation  of  the  re- 
public, neccffaiily  made  him  great;  a 
fame  and  fuccefa  in  war,  fuperier  to  what 
Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  mull  cele- 
brated of  her  generals,  lie  hail  tri- 
umphed, at  three  feveral  times,  over  the 
three  different  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Europe,  Alia,  Africa  : and  hy  his  \ l.tories 
had  ulmoft  doubled  the  extent,  us  well  as 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  dominion; 
for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his 
n-turn  from  the  Mithridalir  war,  he  bad 
found  the  lefli-r  Afiu  the  boundary,  but 
lelt  it  the  middle  of  thoir  empire,  lie 
was  about  fix  years  older  than  Cadar ; 
nnd  while  Ctefar,  immerfed  in  pleafurcs, 
nppndTerl  witli  debts,  and  fulpecled  by 
all  honeft  men,  was  hardly  able  to  (hew 
his  head,  I’ompey  was  tlourifhing  in  the 
hiightof  power  and  glory;  and,  by  tba 
coiilent  of  all  parties,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  poft  that 
his  tiinbUion  feemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  tho 
firll  m.m  in  Rome ; the  leader,  not  the 
tvrani  e.f  his  country ; for  he  more  than 
once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made 
himtett  the  mini  or  of  it  without  any  nA, 
it  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  lead,  had 
not  reftrained  him  : hut  he  lived  in  a per- 
petual expec'ntion  of  receiving  frntn  the 
gilt  of  the  ppople,  what  be  did  not  care 
to  lei  re  bv  force;  nnd,  by  fomenting  the 
difordersof  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them 
to  the  nercfiiiy  of  creating  him  dictator, 
it  is  an  obfervap.on  of  all  the  hiftoriaar, 
that  while  Ca  far  made  no  difference  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  ufurp- 
ed,  vvhethrr  over  ihole  who  loved,  or 
tbofe  who  leared  him  ; l*«mpey  Itemed  to 
yulue  none  blit  what  was  offered  ; nor  lo 
have  any  delire  to  govern,  but  with  the 
good-will  of  the  governed*  Whatledure 
he  found  from  111*  wans,  he  employed  in 
the  fte.riy  of  polite  letters,  and  efperially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  be  would  have 
acquired  great  fame,  if  bis  genius  had 
tint  drawn  him  to  the  more  dar/ling  glory 
of  arms  ; yet  he  pleailcd  feveral  eaofe. 
w ithnppliiufe,  in  the  defencr  of  his  friends 
nnd  clients  ; and  fonts  of  them  in  con- 
junction with  Cicero.  His  language  was 
copious  and  elevated;  his  fentinieutsjuft; 
his  voice  fweet ; his  action  noble,  and  full 
of  dignity.  Bnt  his  talents  were  better 
formed  for  arms  than  the  gown;  for. 
though  iu  both  heoMervcd  the  lame  nit- 
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eipime,  a perpetual  modeftv,  temperance, 
tad  gravity  oi  outward  behaviour ; vet  in 
tin  licence  of  camps  the  example  «ai 
mure  rare  and  finking.  1 1 is  per  ion  wax 
extremely  gracelul,  und  imprinting  re- 
fpect ; yet  with  an  air  of  reierved  iiuuch- 
tiuels,  which  became  the  general  hotter 
than  the  ci tinea.  It  11  parts  were  plau- 
fihle,  rather  than  great;  fpecious,  rather 
than  penet rating ; and  his  vtewsof  politica 
hut  narrow ; tor  his  chief  iultriimcnt  of 
governing  was  dtlhmulation  ; yet  he  had 
not  alw  ays  the  art  to  conceal  bis  real  len- 
timents.  As  he  w as  a lieltcr  foldier  than 
a fiatelnian,  in  what  he  guined  in  the 
csinp  he  ufiuilly  kilt  m the  city ; and. 
though  adored  when  abroad,  was  ntlen 
ilfirontcd  and  mortified  at  borne,  till  the 
imprudent  oppolition  ol  the  I'enale  drove 
ban  to  that  alliance  with  (.'ratios  und 
C«l,ir,  winch  proved  fatal  both  to  bimfelf 
tad  the  republic.  He  took  in  thefe  two, 
net  as  the  partners,  but  the  ruinillers 
rather  of  his  power ; that  by  giving  them 
tune  lhare  with  him,  be  might  make  his 
»«n  authority  uncontrollable : he  had  no 
rrafnt)  to  apprehend  that  they  could  ever 
prove  his  rivals;  fmcc  neither  of  them 
had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind, 
which  alone  could  raife  them  above  the 
laws ; a fuperior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at 
their  devotion ; all  this  was  purely  his 
e*n ; till, by  chenthmg Cirfar,  and  throw- 
ing into  his  hands  the  only  tiling  which 
he  wanted,  arms,  und  military  command, 
he  made  him  ut  laii  too  lining  for  bitu- 
hdf,  and  never  began  to  frur  him  till  it 
•is-tuo  late.  Cicero  warmly  difiusded 
both  his  union  and  his  breach  with  Cafur; 
and  after  llie  rupture,  as  warmly  Bill,  tlie 
thought  of  giving  him  battle:  if  any  of 
thefe  counfcls  had  been  followed,  Pompey 
had  prelerved  his  life  and  honour, and  the 
W.nblic  its  liberty.  But  be  was  urged 
his  Bite  by  o natural  fuperliition,  tiod 
attention  to  thole  vain  auguries,  with 
which  Ire  was  Buttered  Uy  all  the  Huruf- 
?***:  he  had  fecn  the  fame  temper  in 
Mari-, is  ar.fi  Sylla,  and  ohferved  liir  happy 
efieits  of  it ; but  they  ailumed  it  only  out 
°1  policy,  he  out  ol  principle:  they  uted 
>t  to  animate  their  fiddlers,  w hen  they  hud 
feanil  a probable  opportunity  of  lighting : 
hut  he,  againft  all  prudence  and  proba- 
hdily^was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his 
own  ruin.  He  faiv  his  tmflukes  at  laft, 
when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  correct 
!h*ui ; and  m Lis  wretched  flight  froiu 


Phnrlulia,  was  forced  to  confefs,  that  he 
hud  trulled  top  much  to  his  hopes;  and 
that  Cicero  liad  judged  belter,  and  fern 
further  into  things  thanhe.  'I  hereiblutiou 
of  feesing  reluge  m Egypt  fimllird  the  fud 
catafirophe  ot  tins  great  man ; the  lather 
ot  the  rngtung  prime  had  been  highly 
obliged  to  him  tor  his  protection  ut  Uuiuf, 
and  rrtiorauon  to  Ins  kingdom  ; and  the 
Ion  had  lent  a confiderabie  Beet  to  his  *1- 
liliunce  111  the  prefeut  war:  but  in  this 
rum  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was 
there  to  lie  ex  peeled  H orn  a court  governed 
by  eunuchs  und  mercenary  Ctcekt?  uil 
whole  politics  turned,  not  on  the  honour 
of  the  king,  but  the  eflubluhment  ot  their 
own  pown  ; which  was  likely  to  hetchpled 
by  the  admiflion  ot  Pompey.  How  huppy 
hud  it  been  fur  him  to  have  died  in  that 
ficknefs,  when  all'  Italy  was  putting  up 
vows  and  prayers  for  bis  laft ty  I or,  il  he 
hud  fallen  by  the  chance  of  war,  on  the 
plains  of  Phurfulia,  in  the  dclence  of  bis 
country’s  liberty,  he  huddled  Bill  glorious, 
though  unlorlunatc ; but,  as  if  he  had  been 
rrterved  for  an  example  of  the  mftabilily 
of  human  gieutncfs,  lie,  who  a few  days 
before  commanded  kings  and  canfuls,  arid 
all  the  nobleii  of  Rome,  was  lentenced  to 
die  by  a councilor  liaves ; murdered  bv  a 
bufc  defener  ; call  out  nuked  and  hcad- 
lefs  on  the  Egyptian  Brand  ; and  when 
the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  fays,  had 
frarte  hern  fuliicient  for  bit  victories, 
could  not  find  a fpot  upon  il  at  luB  for  a 
grave.  11  is  body  was  burnt  on  the  fliore 
by  one  ol  Inslreed-men,  with  the  planks 
of  an  old  fiihing-boal  ; and  his  ullics, 
being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  cfepolited 
privately,  by  his  wile  Cornelia,  in  a vault 
by  his  a! bun  villa.  The  Egyptians  how- 
ever railed  a monument  to  him  on  the 
place,  and  adorned  it  with  figures  of  brut, 
which  being  defaced  afterwards  bv  time, 
and  buried  uluioll  inland  and  rubbilh,  was 
(ought  out,  and  reltorrd  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Miidktun. 

\ 10.  Snlmiflion ; Complaint ; intreating — 
Tic  Speed  of  Scvr.CA,  tic  PMtolbpier, 
to  Nrue,  cwnp/oining  of  tkr  Envy  of 
imEn • mice,  and  ret/ netting  tic  Emperor 
tn  reduce  inn  bad.  hi  kw  former  narrow 
CirtnmjtanCH,  tiat  be  migit  no  longer  be 
an  Object  liar  Malignity. 

May  it  plealc  the  imprria!  mujefty  of_ 
Ciefar.  favourably  to  arcept  the  humble 
fub  n.llio  s:md  gruletul  acknowledgments 
V y 4 of 
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of  the  weak  though  faithful  guide  of  his 
youth. 

It  is  now  a great  many  years  fmee  I 
tint  hail  the  honuur  of  attending  your 
impel  lal  majeliy  as  preceptor.  Ami  your 
bounty  has  rewarded  tnv  labours  with  Inch 
niiltienre,  us  bus  drawn  upon  me,  what  I 
hud  rmton  to  expect,  the  envy  ol  many  of 
thole  perfons,  who  are  always  ready  to 
prtfcnbc  to  their  prinre  where  to  Lelinw, 
and  where  to  withhold  his  favours.  It  is 
well  known,  that  your  tllultrimis  nnreflor, 
Auyulius,  beftowrd  on  his  defining  ta- 
vountes,  Aghppa  and  Mtecenus,  hmiourS 
and  emoluments,  futtahle  to  the  dignity 
of  the  benefoflor,  and  to  the  fervices  of 
the  receivers:  nor  has  bis  conduct  been 
blamed.  My  employment  about  your  im- 
perial majefty  has,  indeed,  been  purely  do- 
medic  : 1 have  neither  headed  your  ar- 
mies,  nor  aflifted  at  vour  councils.  But  you 
know,  bir.  (though  there  are  fume  who 
do  not  item  to  attend  to  it)  that  a ptmee 
may  he  ferved  in  different  wavs,  fume 
more,  others  lefs  cotilpicuous  ; and  that 
the  latter  may  be  to  him  as  valuable  us 
the  former. 

*•  But  what!"  fay  my  enemies,  “ lhall 
“ a piivate  perfon,  of  eipieftrinn  rank, 
“ and  a pioviuciul  by  birth,  be  adv&nred 
“ to  anrqiialilv  with  the  patricians!  Miall 
“ an  upliurt,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank 
“ with  tliol’c  who  ran,  by  theflutues  which 
14  make  tlie  ornament  of  their  palaces, 
44  reckon  backward  a line  of  aucellors, 
44  long  enough  to  tire  out  the  lal'u'r  Shall 
•"  a philofoplielrwho  has  written  for  others 
44  precept's  of  mnderation,  and  contempt 
44  of  all  that  is  external,  himfelf  live  in 
44  affluence  and  luxury?  Shull  he  purchafe 
44  eftates  and  lay  out  money  at  intercl'l  ? 
“ Shall  he  build  palaecs,  plant  gardens, 
44  and  uduni  acountryallmowncxpencr, 
44  and  for  his  own  pleafure  ? ” 

Ciel’ar  has  given  royally,  ns  became 
imperial  magnificetice.  Seneca  bus  re- 
ceived what  his  prince  bellow  ed  ; nor  did 
* he  ever  a(k : he  is  only  guilty  of — not 
refuting,  (’.rfar's  rank  places, him  above 
the  reach  of  invidious  malignity.  Seneca 
is  not,  nor  can  he,  high  enough  to  defpife 
the  envious.  As  thu  overloaded  foldier. 
or  traveller,  would  he  gl.ul  to  lio  relieved 
of  his  burden,  ioi,m  this  hut  liageof  the 
journey  of  life,  now  that  f find  niyfell  tin- 
e<|uul  to  the  lighted  carts,  beg,  tint  C'xfur 

* • The  Ill'll,  or  calendars,  or,  if  ymi  plesfe,  nh 
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would  kindly  cafe  me  of  the  trouble  of  my 
unwieldy  wealth.  I befecch  him  to  relWe 
to  the  imperial  trealury,  from  whence  it 
tutne,  w hat  is  to  ine  iuperriuous  and  cum- 
brous, The  time  and  the  attention,  which 
] am  now  obliged  to  beftow  upon  my  villa 
and  my  gardens,  1 (hall  be  glad  to  apply 
to  the  regulation  at  my  inmd.  Cstar  is  in 
the  liower  ol  hte ; long  may  he  be  equal 
to  the  toils  ot  government!  His  goodnefs 
will  grant  to  las  worn-oat  fervani  leave  to 
retire,  it  will  not’be  derogatory  from 
Collar's  greatnrfs  to  have  it  laid,  that  he 
beliowed  favours  on  fonie,  who,  to  lar  from 
being  intoxicated  with  them,  Ihewed  — 
that  they  could  be  happy,  when  (at  their 
own  requelt)  dlvelied  of  them. 

Cons.  Tacit. 

§ It.  Spcrcli  of  CnaninEMi's  an  Atjie- 
kiax  ExiU  at  the  Court  of  Harii  s,  on 
being  ajkni  hi*  Opinion  oj  the  warlike 
Priparatiunt  niahing  by  that  Prince 
aginnjl  Alexander. 

Perhaps  your  Maieity  may  not  bear  the 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  a Grecian,  and 
an  exile : and  if  I do  not  declare  it  now,  I 
never  will,  perhaps  I may  never  have 
another  opportunity.  Vntir  Majefty's 
numeruos  amir,  drawn  from  various 
nations,  and  whirli  unpeoples  the  eaft,  may 
feein  formiauide  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  gold,  the  purple,  and  the 
Iplendour  of  arms,  which  iirike  the  eyesof 
beholders,  make  a Ihow  which  turpafles 
the  imagination  of  all  who  have  not  lern 
it.  The  Macedonian  urmv.with  which  your 
Majefty’s  forces  are  going  to  contend,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  grim,  und  horrid  of  al- 
petf,  and  clad  in  mm.  The  irreliliihle 
phalanx  is  a body  of  men  who,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  fear  no  onfrt,  being  pruc- 
tifed  to  hold  together,  man  to  man,  shield 
to  llueld,  and  (pear  to  Ipe.ir ; to  that  a 
braren  wall  might  as  toon  be  broke 
through.  In  advancing,  in  wheeling  to 
right  or  left,  in  attacking,  in  every  exer- 
cil'e  of  arms,  they  act  as  one  man.  They 
anfwer  the  flighted  (fun  from  the  com- 
m under,  as  if  his  find  animated  the  whole 
army.  Every  foldier  has  a knowledge 
of  war  tofficient  tor  a general.  And  thisdif- 
ciphne,  by  which  the  .Macedonian  armv 
is  heroine  in  formidable,  was  firft  edit* 
bliilied,  und  hus  been  all  along  kept  lip'- 
ll v a fixed  contempt  of  what  your  Mu- 
jefly’s  troops  are  to  vain  of,  J mean  gold 
und  lilvcr,  the  bare  earth  ferves  them 
for  btxls.  Whatever  wiU  f-lisfy  natura. 
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is  their  luxury.  Their  repoic  i - always 
fliorter  than  tire  night.  Your  Mujclty 
nviiv.  therefore,  judge,  w Lethei  the 'i'lnl- 
ijiuui.  Acarmuuaii  and  /Ltohim  ruvalrv, 
and  the  .Macedonian  phalanx—  un  army 
tliat  las,  in  tpite  ot  nil  oppuiition,  over- 
run hall  the  world — are  to  he  repelled  l,v 
« multitude  (however  numerous)  armed 
with  limes  anil  Italics  hardened  at  the 
paints  by  lire.  To  be  upon  equal  tenns 
with  Alexander, •your  Majelty  ought  to 
have  an  urmv  eumpofed  ot  the  la  . ie  fort 
of  troops  : and  they  ure  no  » here  to  he 
btui,  hot  in  the  fume  countries  which  pro- 
duced thole  conquerors  of  the  world. — It 
‘is  tfamtorr  my  opinion,  that,  it  your  Mu- 
jefty  were  to  apply  the  gold  uud  lilvtr, 
which  now  fo  lupertluouily  adorns  your 
nten,  to  the  purpofo  of  hiring  an  urmv 
from  Greece,  to  contend  with  Greeks,  you 
might  have  fomc  chance  for  turrets ; olher- 
wife  I fee  no  radon  to  ex  pelt  any  thing 
elfe,  than  that  your  army  Ihould  he  de- 
feated, as  all  the  others  have  been  who 
have  encountered  the  irreliftible  Macedo- 
nians, Q.  Cvrthu. 

} ii.  The  Character  of  Junes  Cesak. 

Ofar  was  endoweil  with  every  great  and 
noble  quality,  that  could  exult  human  na- 
ture, and  give  a man  the  alcemhuit  in  fo- 
tietv  ; formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well 
as  war ; provident  in  council : fearlefs  in 
Httron ; rind  executing  what  he  had  re- 
fused with  an  ninnzing  celerity  : gene- 
rous bevond  meafure  to  his  triends  ; pla- 
cable to  his  enemies ; and  for  parts,  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  irarre  inferior  to  any  man. 
Ills  orations  were  admired  for  two  quali- 
ties, which  arc  icldoni  found  together, 
hrength  and  elegance  ; Cicero  ranks  him 
among  the  greateft  orators  that  Home 
ever  bred;  ami'  QuinCtiliuu  fays  that  hr 
Ipoke  with  the  fame  force  with  which  he 
fought;  and  if  he  had  devoted  bimfrlflo 
the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man 
capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was  he 
a mailer  only  of  the  politer  arts  ; but  rnn- 
verfant  alfo  with  the  molt  ubtiiule  and 
critical  parts  of  learning;  nod,  among 
other  works  which  he  pubhllied,  addnshd 
two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy  of 
language,  or  the  art  of  (peaking  and  writ- 
ing roricftly.  He  was  a moll  liberal  pa- 
tnm  of  wit  and  learning,  wlierefocv er  they 
wire  found ; and  out  of  his  love  of  thole 
talents,  would  readily  punlOn  thole  who 
had  employed  them  ugainft  hirafelf ; right- 
ly judging,  that  by  making  fuch  men 
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his  frirnds,  he  llmuld  drew  praifes  from 
the  lume  fminrair  form  which  he  had  bees 
at  tier  I'd.  Ilis  capital  put  lions  were  am- 
bit on,  and  lore  of  pleufnre : which  lie  in* 
tinged  in  their  turns  to  the  • rent  eft  ex- 
cels: vet  the  firtlwusalwave  predominant; 
to  which  fn*  could  e.ildy  Isi  riiice  nil  tli« 
cluiritts  of  (he  lecond.  anil  draw  pic:  lure 
even  front  toils  and  dangers,  when  they 
unml  cred  to  Ins  glory,  for  he  thought 
'1  ymtiiiv,  us  Cicero  lays,  the  crc.itefr  of 
rnddsllosj  and  hud  frequently  in  his  month 
u verleof  Luripides,  which  exprelfed  the 
imuisnf  lu»  foul,  that  if  right  end  jutiice 
were  ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  b« 
violated  for  the  lake  of  reigning.  This 
was  the  chief  end  and  purpnfc  of  his  life  ; 
the  lrhrme  thut  he  hud  formed  from  hit 
early  youth ; fo  that,  as  Cato  truly  declar- 
ed of  him,  hn  came  w ith  fobrictv  and  me- 
, dilation  to  the  feihveilton  of  the  republic, 
lie  tiled  b>  fay,  tliat  there  were  two  tiling* 
neceilury,  to  acquire  an. I to  fupport  power 
— loldiers  and  money  ; which  vet  de- 
pended mutually  upon  each  other;  with 
money  therefore  lie  provided  foldierB,  und 
with  loldiers  extorted  money ; and  was, 
of  all  men,  the  molt  rapacious  in  plunder- 
ing both  friends  and  foc«;  (paring  neither 
prince,  nor  (late,  nor  temple,  nnr  even 
private  perions,  who  were  known  to  pof- 
fefs  any  ihare  of  treafure.  Ilis  great  nbi- 
li  ties  would  nccefliirilv  have  made  him  on* 
of  the  lirll  citizens  of  Rome ; hut,  difdain- 
ing  the  condition  of  a fubject,  lie  could 
never  reft,  till  he  made  himfelf  u monarch, 
landing  this  Infl  part,  his  id'nal  prudence, 
fceltted  to  fail  hlin  : ns  if  the  height  to 
which  he  wax  mounted  had  tumej  fix 
head,  und  made  linn  giddy  : f r.  by  u vain 
olientation  of  his  [aiwer.  lie  defiroyed  the 
ftalulitv  of  it;  and  as  men  thorten  life  bv 
living  too  fall,  fo  by  un  intemperance  < f 
reigning,  he  brought  bis  reign  to  a vio- 
lent end.  Middleton. 

§ 23.  C sLrxTtlEXrVs  Reproof  of  Cle- 
on's Flattery  to  Alexax  unit,  on  ithom 
hr  had  propofol  to  confer  Dninity  by 
I 'otc. 

If  the  king  here  prefent.  Cleon,  thri* 
would  be  no  need  of  my  uiifvver.ng  to  what 
von  have  juft  propnfed;  he  world  hiotfclf 
reprove  you  for  endeavouring  to  draw  him 
into  an  imitation  of  foreign  abfurditicr, 
und  for  bringing  envy  upon  him  bv  fut-h 
unmanly  flattery  As  he  isaMent.'l  take  ' 
upon  me  to  tell  you,  in  his  name,  that  no 
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prajfc  is  lading,  but  what  it  rational ; and 
that  you  do  what  you  cat)  to  leai'cn  hi* 
glory,  mliead  of  adding  to  it.  Heroes 
have  never,-  among  u>,  been  deified,  till 
niter  their  death  ; and,  whatever  may  be 
your  way  oi  thinking,  Cleon,  lor  ray  part 
I with  the  king  may  uot,  for  many  years 
to  come,  obtain  that  honour. 

You  have  mentioned,  as  freer  dents  of 
what  you  propofe,  I ferrules  and  Bacchus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were 
denied  over  a rup  of  wine;  ana  are  you 
ami  I qualified  to  make gnos?  is  the  king, 
our  {bvcreign,  to  receive  his  divinity  limn 
you  and  me  who  uie  hit  liibjifts?  i irlt 
try  your  yower,  whether  you  can  make  a 
king.  It  is,  iu rely,  eaficr  to  make  a king 
than  a god  ; to  give  an  eurllitv  dominion, 
than  a throne  in  heaven.  I only  wilh 
that  the  gods  may  have  beard,  without 
offence,  the  arrogant  propofal  you  have 
made  of  tuiil.ng  one  to  their  number  ; and 
that  they  may  lull  be  fo  propitious  to 
us,  as  to  grant  the  coutinuanre  of  that 
fuccefs  to  our  a Hairs  with  winch  they 
have  hitherto  favoured  us.  For  my  part, 

1 am  not  aliiained  of  my  country ; nor  do 
I approve  of  our  adopting  the  rites  of 
foreign  nations,  or  learning  from  them 
bow  we  ought  to  reverence  our  kings.  To 
receive  law*  or  rules  of  conduct  from 
them,  what  is  it  hut  to  contefc  uurfelvei 
inferior  to  them?  Q.  Curtiui. 

k 14.  Tkr  C.haraHtr  of  Cato. 

If  wc  ronfider  the  character  of  Cato 
without  prejudice,  tic  was  certainly  a 
great  and  worthy  man  ; a friend  to  truth, 
virtue,  liberty ; yet,  falfely  ineafuring  all 
duty  by  the  abl'urd  rigour  of  the  finical 
rule,  he  w as  generally  difappointed  of  the 
end  which  he  fought  by  it,  the  happinefs 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  Its  his 
private  conduct  he  was  fevere,  morofr,  in-' 
e curable ; banilliuig  all  the.  fofter  affec- 
tions, us  natural  eiieauei  to juflice,  and  as 
fnggeftiog  title  motives  of  acting,  from 
favour,  clemency,  and  cotnpafTi an : in 
public  affairs  lie  was  the  fame;  hud  hut 
•ne  rule  of  policy,  to  adhere  (0  what  was 
tight,  without  regard  to  tune  or  ciraim- 
llnnces,  or  even  to  a f ri  e that  coulu  con- 
trol hitn ; for,  iniif.nl  of  managing  the 
power  of  the  great,  fo  as  to  mitigate  the 
ill,  or  ext  raft  any  good  from  it,  be  was 
urging  it  always  to  alts  of  violence  by  u 
perpetual  defiance ; fo  that,  with  the  heft 
ml-  ittortj  ia  the  world,  h*  often  did  great 


barm  to  the  republic.  This  was  bis  general 
hehsviour ; yet  from  tome  particular  fans, 
it  appears  that  his  (irengtn  of  m.nd  «j 
not  always  impregnable,  oat  had  its  weak 
places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  real : 
which,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a 
certain  point,  would  betray  him  fometimri 
into  meafures  contrary  to  bis  ordinary  rule 
of  right  and  truth.  The  Uft  aft  ot  his 
life  was  agreeable  to  hi*  nature  and  philrw 
tuphv:  when  he  could  no  longer  be  whst 
be  had  been;  or  » lien  the  ills  of  life  over- 
balanced the  good ; which,  bv  the  princi- 
ples of  his  feci,  was  s juft  caufe  tor  dying ; 
he  put  an  end  to  bis  life  with  a fpirii  and 
refolution  which  would  make  one  imagina, 
that  he  w as  glad  to  have  found  ,.n  occauo* 
ol  dying  in  his  pioper  eharutfer.  , On  the 
whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable  than 
mutable;  fit  to  be  praifrd,  rather  than 
imitated.  M'utdtctmi. 

j 15.  Bucrns's  Speech  in  Vindication  «f 
CxsaHS  Murder. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  I — ■ 
Hear  me,  for  my  entile;  and  be  filem  that 
yuti  may  hear.  Believe  me,  for  mine  ho- 
nour ; and  have  reiped  to  nunc  honour, 
that  you  may  believe.  Ceniure  me,  in 
your  w ildoin ; and  awake  your  luifes, 
that  you  may  tiie  better  judge. 

1 1 there  be  any  in  this  affembly,  aav 
dear  friend  of  Cailar's,  to  him  1 fay,  that 
Brutus's  love  to  Crriar  was  no  Ids  thau 
his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
lhutus  lofe  ugainft  Carter?  ibis  is  my  an- 
fwer — Not  that  I loved  Csefar  ft  Is.  bat 
that  I loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  lather 
Cedar  were,  and  die  all  Have*  ; than  that 
Caffar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen!  As 
Caffar  loved  me,  I weep  ior  hint ; as  he 
was  fortunate,  1 rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I honour  h,m  ; but  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I flew  him.  There  are  tears  for 
his  lose,  joy  for  his  forlane,  honour  for 
his  valour,  and  death  lor  his  ambition. 
Who's  here  fo  bale,  that  would  he  a 
bond-man? — If  any,  fpeak;  for  h: in  have 
I offended.  Who's  here  fo  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a limnan  f— It  any,  fpeak  ; 
for  him  have  I offended.  Who's  her*  fo 
vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?-  If 
any,  f|ie,ik,  for  him  have  i offended.— 
I panic  for  n reply.—— 

None?— Than  none  have  1 offended. 
1 have  done  no  more  to  Cottar,  than  yon 
Humid  do  to  Brains.  The  queltion  of  bis 
death  is  enrolled  11)  the  rupttol ; Id*  glory 
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eot  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ; 
nor  his  olienccs  mloroed,  tor  which  he 
lucVrrti  death. 

litre  crnne*  his  body  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony ; who.  though  be  bud  no  intuit  in 
bis  death,  ih.tii  receive  the  henetil  ol  iu> 
dying,  a place  in  the  commonwealth ; us, 
which  of  you  fftail  not?  With  this  i depart 
-—'Mint,  as  1 dew  my  bell  lover  tor  the 
good  of  Home,  1 have  the  lame  dagger  lor 
nivfeJl,  when  it  Ihall  pleafe  my  country  to 
nerd  my  death.  4i kaktjjxart. 

5 26.  A Comparf/bn  c/Cxsar  tilth  C.ITO. 

As  hi  their  extraction,  yeart,  and  eliu. 
<|  or  nee,  they  were  pretty  nigh  count.  Both 
of  them  liail  tlie  tame  greatne  Is  of  mind, 
Utli  the  lame  degree  ot  glory,  but  111  <1:1- 
ferrnt  ways : t’a  lar  was  celebrated  for  his 
great  bounty  and  generality  ; Cato  tor  his 
euHiltird  integrity : the  former  became  re- 
nowned by  his  humanity  and  companion  ; 
an  aultere  tc verily  heightened  the  dignity 
of  the  latter.  Catiar  acquired  glory  by  a 
liberal,  cmnpn  (Inmate,  and  forgiv  mg  tem- 
per: as  did  Cato,  by  never  bellowing  any 
thing.  In  the  one,  the  in.ler.ible  lound  a 
luit'uary ; in  the  other,  the  guilty  met 
with  a certain  definition.  Caviar  was  ad- 
mired for  an  eafy  yielding  temper ; Cato 
far  his  immoveable  firmnels  : Ca  ter,  111  a 
word,  had  formed  hiralelf  for  a laborious 
active  life;  was  intent  upon  promoting  the 
mterefl  of  his  friends,  to  the  neglect  ol  his 
own ; and  refufed  to  grant  nothing  that  was 
worth  accepting;  what  be  delired  for  him- 
felf,  was  to  have  fovereign  command,  to  be 
at  the  head  o(urmie«,  and  engaged  in  new 
wars,  in  order  to  difplay  his  military  ta- 
lents. As  for  Cato,  bis  only  ftudy  was 
moderation,  regular  conduct,  and,  above 
all,  rigorous  feventy : be  did  not  vie  with 
ti  e-  rich  in  riches,  nor  in  faction  with  the 
factious ; hut,  hiking  a nobler  aim,  ho  con- 
tended in  bravery  v.  ith  the  brave,  in  ran- 
dettv  with  tliemodefl,  in  integrity  with  the 
upright ; und  was  more  defiraut  to  be  vir- 
foius,  than  appear  fn  : fo  that  the  lets  he 
Cvurtrd  fame,  the  more  it  followed  him. 

Sallojt,  by  Mr.  llufc. 

1 2*.  Cali’s  Mabus  to  the  Romans. 

.lining  the  Ab  furtiity  ot  litir  htjilnting 

fo  rsji/rr  on  him  the  tlanl  of  General, 

meetly  on  account  of  hit  Extraction. 

It  1-  tut  too  common,  c.v  countrymen, 
to  ubferve  a material  difference  between 
thebcl.uviwnrof  tUofe  who  fland  randirl.ites 
t>.  plans  of  power  mid  trull,  before  and 
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after  their  obtaining  them.  They  fulicit 
them  in  one  manner,  und  execute  them  in 
another.  They  let  out  with  a great  up- 
pear  am  e of  activity,  humility,  und  modera- 
tion ; und  they  quickly  lull  into  ilotb,  pride, 
and  avarice. — it  is,  undoubtedly,  no  eofy 
luatlei  to  dilchurge,  to  the  general  littif- 
ladion,  the  duly  ol  a lupreme  couiuundcr, 
intraaUefome  limes.  1 am,  1 hope,  duly 
lentil  le  of  tlie  importance  of  tlie  office  I 
propole  to  take  upon  me  for  the  ferviee  of 
my  country.  To  carry  on,  with  etlecl,  an 
expeufive  war,  and  yet  be  frugal  of  the 
public  money ; to  oblige  tbofe  to  forve, 
whom  it  tuny  be  delicate  to  offend ; to 
conduct,  ut  the  fume  tune,  a con, plicated 
variety  ol  operations ; to  concert  mralurc* 
at  home,  unfwerahle  to  the  flute  ol  things 
abroad  ; and  to  gain  every  valuable  end, 
in  fpite  of  oppofition  from  the  envious,  the 
factious,  and  the  difallected — to  do  all 
this,  toy  countrymen,  is  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  thought. 

But  heiides  the  cliladv. Ullages  which  are 
common  to  uic  with  all  others  in  eminent 
lfutions,  my  cafe  is,  in  this  lefpeCi,  pecu- 
liarly hard — that  wheieas  a comnuinder 
ot  Patrician  rank,  if  be  is  guilty  of  » neg* 
lcci  nr  Lreuch  of  duty,  has  bis  great  con- 
nections, the  antiquiiy  of  his  family,  the 
important,  lerv  ices  of  his  ancefmn,  und  the 
multitudes  be' bus,  by  power,  engaged  in 
his  uitercft,  to  lereen  him  hum  condign 
pumlliment,  my  vv  hole  falciy  depends  upon 
my  fell';  which  renders  it  the  more  mdif- 
penfubly  nertliuty  for  me  to  lake  cure  that 
my  conduct  be  clear  and  unexecpiioiuiMr. 
Beftdcs,  I am  well  aware,  my  country- 
men,  that  tlie  eye  ef  the  public  is  upon 
me  ; und  that,  though  tlie  tmpaitud,  who 
prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the  cotmnou- 
weallh  to  all  other  coululc rations,  lav  our 
my  pretentions,  the  Patricians  want  no- 
thing  fo  much  as  Ml  ocrulion  uguinli  me. 
It  u-.  therefore,  my  lixed  refolution,  to  ufe 
my  belt  endeavours,  that  you  I*  not  difap- 
pomted  in  me,  and  that  their  indirect  de- 
ligus  agninff  me  may  be  defeated. 

1 have,  fiom  mv  youth,  been  familiar 
with  toils  and  with  danger*.  I was  faith- 
ful to  your  mtcivfi,  iny  countrymen,  when 
I ferved  yon  for  110  reward,  but  that  of 
honour.  1 1 is  not  mv  delign  to  betray  you, 
now  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  a 
place  of  pinlit.  You  have  coinuutud  to 
my  conduct  the  war  neairift  Jugurtha. 
1 lie  Patricians  are  offended  at  this.  But 
where  would  he  the  wildum  of  giving  furh 
a command- to  one  of  their  honourable 

body  t 
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body  ? a perfim  of  ilhiftriou*  birtli,  of  an- 
cient family,  of  innumerable  ll.Uucv.  but 
—of  no  experience!  Wbnt  fervicc  would 
bis  long  line  nt  dead  anceliors.  or  Ins  mul- 
titude of  motionlef*  lirluc,  do  bis  coun- 
try in  the  day  of  battle  l \\  hat  could  Inch 
a general  do,  but  in  hi*  trepidation  and  111- 
exjierienre,  have  recourfe  to  tome  interior 
Commander,  Ibr  direction  in  diHiniilivs  to 
which  he  wax  not  himfelf  equal?  Thus 
your  Patrician  general  would,  in  tad,  have 
a general  over  him  : In  that  the  acting 
Commander  would  fill!  be  a Plebeian,  bo 
true  ii  this,  my  countrymen,  that  I have 
naydelf  known  thoiewho  have  Leencholen 
eonfulj,  begin  thru  to  read  the  htftoiy  of 
their  own  country,  of  which,  tiU  that 
time,  they  were  totally  ignorant ; that  is. 
they  tirfi  obtained  the  employment,  snd 
then  bethought  themlelves  o!  the  qualifi- 
cation* necetfary  for  the  proper  ililcbarge 
if  it. 

I f'lhmit  to  your  judgment,  Romans  on 
which  fide  the  advantage  lies,  when  a 
companfon  is  made  between  Patrician 
haughtinef*  and  Plebeian  experience.  The 
very  actions,  which  they  have  only  lead. 
I have  partly  fern,  and  partly  myfeif 
achieved.  What  they  know  by  reading.  I 
know  by  action.  T hey  are  plcafed  to  flight 
my  mean  birth  ; I defpife  their  mean  cha- 
racters. Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the 
ohjsAkm  sgninft  me ; want  of  pi  rfnn.il 
worth  agamfl  them.  Rut  are  not  all  men 
of  the  fame  fperies  ? What  ran  make  a 
d.i'crenre  between  one  man  and  Another, 
hot  llit  endowments  of  the  mind  ? For  my 
p,.*i  t,  I fli.tll  always  look  upon  the  bmvelt 
m-m  ns  the  noblrft  man.  Snppofe  it.  were 
enquired  01  the  fathers  of  fuch  Palnti.ms 
as  Alliums  and  lieftia,  whether,  if  they 
had  their  choice,  thev  would  defire  Ions  of 
their  character,  or  of  mint ; what  would 
tin  v anfvver  hut  (hat  they  (honld  wiflt  the 
wm  ihu  ii  to  lm  tlieir  Ions  ? If  the  Patri- 
enuis  have  reuton  to  defpife  me,  let  them 
like  wife  defpife  tfceii  once  flora ; whofe  no- 
bility was  the  fruit  of  tlinr  virtue.  I>o  they 
envv  the  honours  beriowcd  upon  me?  let 
them  envy  Iikewife,  mv  labours,  my  ab- 
flini'iice,  and  the  dangers  I have  undergone 
fir  my  country,  by  w hich  1 have  acquired 
them.  Rut  ijiofe  wortblcfs  men  lead  tuch 
a hie  of  inactivity,  us  if  they  defpifed  an  v 
honours  you  cun  bellow,  whiltl  they  hI» 
Jure  to  honours  as  if  they  had  defer  ved 
thnun  by  the  iroft  indutlrioua  virtue.  They 
lay  claim  to  t e rewards  of  aCiivitv,  lor 
their  having  enjoyed  the  ph.i.'tiroa  of  lu.x- 
■ry  ;yet  none  carl  tiv  more  laviTi  liuai  ll.cy 


are  in  praife  of  tlieir  anccflors:  and  they 
imagine  thev  honour  themlelves  by  cele- 
brating their  Ion  lathers ; whereas  they  da 
the  very  contrary  : for,  as  much  as  their 
anceliors  were  diftinguilhcd  tor  tlieir  vir- 
tues, fo  much  are  they  diigiaccd  by  tlieir 
vices.  The  ulory  oi  anceliors  caft  u light, 
indeed,  upon  their  pollerity ; but  it  only 
ferves  t<>  lliesv  what  the  defendants  are. 

It  ulike  exhibits  to  public  view  tbeiralege. 
neraev  and  their  worth.  1 own,  1 cannot 
hoafi  of  tile  d to»  ol  mv  forefathers;  but 
I hope  1 may  uniwer.  the  cavils  of  the  IV- 
tricians,  by  (landing  upindeieneeof  what 
I have  n.ylelt  done. 

Oblcrve  now,  my  countrymen,  the  in- 
jtiftice  of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate 
to  themlelves  honours,  on  account  of  the 
exploits  done  by  tlieir  forefather*;  wlullt 
they  wilt  nut  allow  me  the  due  praife,  fir 
perlorming  the  very  (aim  lort  ol  actions  in 
mv  own  |>erlon.  He  has  no  listurs,  they 
cry.  of  bis  family.  He  can  trace  no  ve- 
nerable line  of  auecliors.— What  theof 
Is  It  til. i Her  nf  more  praife  to  difgrare 
one’s  illnftrinus  am  ellora,  than  to  become 
ill ull i lout  by  oik’s  own  good  behaviour? 

VS  but  if  I ran  llievc  no  liaiues  of  my  fa- 
mily ? 1 ran  Ibcw  the  tiamUrds,  the  ar- 
mour, and  the  trappings,  which  I havetnv- 
felf  taken  from  the  vauquilhed  ; I can  (hear 
the  tears  ol  thofc  wounds  which  1 have  re- 
ceived by  liiring  the  enemies  of  my  coun- 
try. Thele  arc  inv  Hutues.  Tbefe  are  llie 
honours  I boali  of.  Not  left  me  by  inhe- 
ritance, us  theirs:  hut  earned  by  toil,  by 
abfiinencr,  by  valour ; amidli  clcwd*  of 
dull,  and  leas  of  Idond  : Icene-s  of  action, 
wheie  thole  ctfeminate  Patricians.  who  en- 
deavour by  indirect  means  to  depreciate 
nie  in  your  cfleem,  have  never  dared  to 
fhew  tlieir  laces.  -WiW. 

§ rS.  Tic  Character  of  Cst.vlise. 

I .items  Catnline  was  defended  of  an  il- 
lulirious  Lundy : he  was  a man  of  groat 
vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  ol  a 
dil|tolilion  extremely  profligate  and  de- 
praved. From  his  youth  be  took  pkofuro 
m civil  v. .ii.-,  mnlfacres,  ib  predations,  and 
intcliir.e  broils;  und  in  thele  he  employed 
his  vnutuer  days.  His  body  w:u  formed 
for  emluring  cold,  hunger,  und  want  ot 
reft,  to  n decree  indeed  incredible : his 
fpirit  w :•*  d.-rinu,  Me,  and  clmn'-ivhh* : 
he  wc«  exp,  ,-t  j)  ull  the  arts  of  fiiuubithus 
and  dilliimiUtion ; Covetous  of  what  be- 
longed toothers,  lavilh  nl  his  own  ; vio- 
lent in  Ins  pufliottS ; he  had  eloquence 
enough,  but  a fui.ili  ihurr  id  wiftlom.  1 i is 
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In  '.ft  PaiI  vst«  r.infhmiiy  ongi  •<  >1  in 
■ i vut"  ( rr:*i  rt.i.i.  otic  prop  fir,  t < 
1):  ‘ to  L«  ..tt.  j.lrd. 

\f*t  s tiiiN  i.'.'iq.T'.in.  It  v.t*  fr<" 1 
vith  a % : . j 1 !■  ti T A fit*  .if  h i?ing  tl!''  gt>- 
vi'-utii- ht;  i.ml  piovided  Hr-  cr-uld  k.:t 
rurry  hit  point.  It  v.t?,  not  at  all  f<>' : - 
!• 1 shy  ttta-it  no-ails.  Hi*  fpitit,  tmturally 
violent,  ii-.iv,  tlail>  t:i-  . ; il  ni>.  :e  tinr.-hd 
on  ’ ' the  <•  atm'  inn  of  his  <h  a 11,  t y-  his  po- 
verty, and  the rnT>fi-i"'.i|i"d-  'it  i.is  rt  .i!i»s; 
h'  tli  ulkch  evil*  be  hail  heightened  by  the 
pr:,'-t.f •*:.  above-mentioned.  lie  was  rn- 

c.  waged  it  bv  the  m: kml.i, .if  of  ti  e 
Itiit.Mli'iici'.liN  ib.'la  died  by  lo\uryai.<l 
iv.irjei";  till',  equally  tilt. il.  tlmurli  of 
contrary  natures.  Soltuji,  t>y  Mr.  It  ole. 

i io.  .S/ty<A  of  Tm-s  CVimtiis  to 
Hr  ItiiM  a *.  ».  •:hn t ti r .Taj'.  I rr.se/  Vm.- 
tci,  taifj  <?'/'  a*ta«r  m tit  * a/.  :ih( 
n>mmv(ioii',rin  'igtil  then  Count r a to  tic 
Celts  tf  Rum  i. 

Though  I ani  not  cut  feioin,  O Roman*, 

•f  auv  (rime  by  me  ruminated,  it  is  vat 
with  the  utmntt  Ihamc  ant  cetitoil.in  that 
I appear  iu  youraiiemMv . Von  have  l .-n 
it  tiDiteiity  will  know  it  I iti  tin-  fourth 
fonl  i'ihip  *f  Tii'W  Qtiinrtius,  th< 
and  \ oil'd  i rarer  i tnutch  tor  the  I hirntct 
rani'  m tis  lo  the  v rv  gates  of 
It'imr,  ami  w-nl  iuvhv  tm.'in  lutdi.ilHfcd  I 
The  fo":  l'e  ot  ' in  n.am.v:-,  indeed,  atul 
the  tune  "f  ..in  ail  ins.  Ii.  ■ lung  bean 
li  i’K  that  1 luut  rm  re. linn  to  priTage  much 

i, I;  III  t.  •-«•!  Ill  I lure  imagined  lh.it  ib 

J'eat  an  ignominy  w.n.bi  have  befallen  me 
tliovar,  I wnnhl,  bv  lui  iitmient  or  death 

hi  ri'l  nther  menus  hud  tailed  1 have  avoided 
the  flat'  hi  I am  now  tit.  What ! might 
II.  rue  thi  ll  have  been  taken,  if  thc.fr  tie  n 
•tin  were  ut  nor  get'*  had  not  wanted 
(.urage  fur  the  attempt? — livin'-  taken, 
w!  lift  I v. a-  rnnluil  Of  hoiniiin  1 had 
. ut — i ,f  hi'.-  enough — liuue  th  in 
Hirm  li—  I flioutd  have  died  in  my  third 
renli'ute. 

I- 'it  no  are  tliry  that  uir  dnflanlly  cite- 
ri.ies  thus  ib  fp'lV?-  i V-  I on tni*,  Oi  you, 
lWm-?  If  we  an-  in  fault,  il  j.'.lr  u - , or 
p '.  'li  us  y ' more  fiucrev.  Ji  uni  are 
b.  tih'.me—  I't  iv  neither  god  ta  r men  pn- 
Ciili  yn-ir  faults ' uuh.  may  yn,  repent! 
N'\  Ksmanv,  the  ci-n'idence  ot  «;.r  u.e- 
■vn  not  owing  tn  their  con  : e.  or  to 
t'.'-'i  lielipf  of  yj.'i  cm- ar  dice:  thev  have 
ki  n vei  . f’  i vannuilhed,  not  ;•>  kr*  V 
Vdi  thiiiif' i‘.  m ii  'J  yni,  I5;frt  d,  thf- 
1 ,bt  r’  :i  ofthit  city!  'JKe’-r. 
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tul  ilifpntrs  hi-fwren  the  ferrate  and  th* 
people  are  the  full:  fault?  of  out  misfor* 
torn  While  we  will  let  mi  hounds  toner 
>1  ■ min' i ti,  nnr  vnu  to  ynur  lilwrly ; while 
you  uiip.itiemiv  endure  Patrician  magi- 
tirm  «,  and  we  pltiheian  ; our  enemies  tab* 
h'  art,  :■!  rv,  elated,  and  tuefirniptuons.  lit 
tlii-  n.  me  nl  the  immortal  genii,  wltut  is  it, 
Jti  iii.ar.,  you  would  have?  You  defiled 
Ti  thane: ; for  the  fake  of  peace,  we 
gi-.uiM  them.  You  were  eager  to  have 
Decemvirs;  ive  confenLcd  to  their  crea- 
tion, You  grew  weary  of  tln  fe  Decem- 
virs ; we  obliged  them  in  al  dirate.  Y-sir 
hatted  pursued  them  when  reduced  to  pri- 
vate men;  and  we  fullered  yuu  tu  pul  to 
Uruili.  or  banith.  Patricians  oi  tin  mil 
rank  in  the  republic.  You  inlifted  upon 
tin-  rntor.it ion  o)  the  Tribooelliip ; we 
vi'-lded:  we  quietly  faw  Confuls  of  your 
‘own  tuii.on  elected.  You  have  the  pro- 
t>  • ti.'ii  ot  your  Tiibnnes,  mid  the  privilege 
ot  I'ppcul ; the  Patricians  are  liibjeCied  to 
tire  decrees  of  the  Commons.  I nder  pre- 
tence of  equal  and  itnpartiat  law*,  you 
have  i’lrod-it  our  rights  : and  we  have 
futf'Tid  and  we  oil)  lutler  it.  When 
ih. til  vc  fee  nu  r nd  of  dtfeord  ? When  llinll 
wr  li-.vc  one  intrrrli,  and  one  common 
count:  ' ? Vkturinca  tind  triumphant,  you 
ll'cw  I'-fs  temper  than  we  under  deleat. 
When  . "j  are  to  conli  nd  with  us,  you 
cm  fiH7c  the  Aventui  ' lull,  you  can  pof- 
lel'i  ynurfelves  of  the  Mum  Surer. 

I in:  enemy  is  a!  our  gates,  tin-  .T’.f'pu- 
lini-  is  near  being  taken,  iumI  iu.'IhkIv  lists 
So  hinder  it.  Rut  ayaintl  us  ' u me  va- 
liant, asMinll  nvyuu  c.m  annu  u !.  diligence. 
Come  on  then,  betiege  the  h na’i  -lioufie, 
make  a ramp  of  the  totum,  til!  the  jails 
. Ill  our  chief  nolilf^  ; and  when  \ t*u  have 
achieved  thefe  gloiion^  exploits  then,  at 
laii,  fully  out  ;it  the  /FJqmline  pate,  with 
the  famr  fierce  fpiritK,  n^airift  the  ritemy. 
l)o*'9  y<iyr  relolution  tan  you  for  this?  C*o 
then,  and  behold  front  out  walls  your  lands 
ravaged,  y'*ur  liouPs  plmtfiered  and  in 
thuncs,  the  whole  country  laid  wafir  with 
rtr<  und  fword.  H-tvr  you  uny  thing  here 
to  repair  dama^ft  ? Will  tlid  Tri^, 
hnnrs  maht  upyonr  lulled  to  von  ? They 
w ill  ?tve  vou  words  t*  tunny  vi«  plc.dt ; 
bim^  mi  pea  rh  menu  m abundarim 
tl.e  prime  men  in  the  ItaU- ; lifap  laws 
vip.-n  Inw?:  yon  lhail  have  With- 

out end  but  will  any  of  you  return  tbs 
richer  tV  -m  thofe  etinnblice?  I'xtincdith; 
C Homan thtfc  fatal  divifions;  »em*-* 
K'iOy  XiT+sk  tlu?  curfed  fnchattinient, 

w |ti<  ii 
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which  ke«p»  you  buried  in  a fcandalous 
inaction.  Open  your  eyes,  and  conlider  the 
man  igement  of  thofe  ambitious  men,  who 
to  moke  themfel  ves  powerful  in  their  party, 
fludy  nothing  but  how  they  may  foment 
diviiionsin  the  commonwealth,—  If  you 
can  but  luinmon  up  your  toi liter  courage, 
if  yuu  will  now  march  out  uf  Home  with 
your  confide,  there  is  no  puniihment  you 
can  inflict  which  1 w ill  not  fubmit  to,  if 
I do  not  tu  a few  tUy&dnve  thole  pillagers 
ouLof  our  territory.  This  terror  of  war, 
with  which  you  ficcin  fo  grievouflv  ftruck, 
tlia.ll  quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to 
their  own  cities.  Hooke. 

§ 30.  MtClFSA  fo  JvGllRTtTA. 

You  know,  Jugurlho,  that  I received 
you  under  my  protection  in  your  early 
youth,  when  left  a heiplefs  and  hopalels 
orphan.  1 advanced  you  to  high  honours 
in  my  kingdom,  in  the  full  ufiiimnrc  that 
you  would  prove  grateful  for  my  k indue  Is 
to  you ; and  tlmt,  if  1 came  to  Lave  chil- 
dren of  mv  own,  you  would  lluriy  tn  repay 
to  them  what  you  owed  to  roe.  1 1 itherio 
1 have  had  110  reafnn  to  repent  <<1  my  fa- 
vours to  you.  Tor,  to  omit  all  former  in- 
ftances  of  your  extraordinary  merit,  your 
late  behaviour  in  the  Nunuentian  war  has 
reflected  upon  me,  and  my  kingdom,  a 
new  and  diltiuguiflied  glory.  You  have, 
by  your  valour,  rendereo  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, which  before  was  well  affected 
to  our  intercli,  much  more  iriennly.  In 
Spam,  you  have  railed  the  honour  of  my 
name  und  crown.  And  you  have  fur- 
mounted  what  is  juflly  reckoned  one  of  the 
great  ell  diflictilitci ; bavin?,  by  your  me- 
rit, (ilenccd  envy.  My  dillblutiou  feeing 
now  to  be  fall  approaching.  1 therefore 
befeoeh  and  conjure  you,  my  dear  Jugur- 
tba!  by  this  right  hund ; by  the  remem- 
brance of  my  part  kindle  U to  von:  by  the 
honour  of  my  kingdom ; and  by  the  mu- 
jelly  of  the  guds ; be  k md  to  my  two  funs, 
whom  my  favour  to  von  has  made  your 
brothers ; and  do  not  think  of  forming  a 
connexion  with  any  {hanger,  to  the  pre- 
judiceofyourrclat.ons.  It  is  not  by  arms, 
nor  by  treufures.tbat  a kingdom  is  fecund, 
but  by  well  effected  t'ubiects  and  allies. 
And  it  is  by  faithful  and  important  fer- 
viccs,  that  friendllup  (which  neither  gold 
will  purchnfc,  nor  arms  extort)  is  fecureil. 
But  what  frieml fh  1 [>  is  more  perfeCI,  than 
that  which  ought  to  obtain  between  bro- 
thers! What  fidelity  ran  be  expected 
among  firwigers,  if  it  is  wanting  among 


relations!  The  kingdom  1 leave  von  is  is 
good  condition,  if  you  govern  it  properly; 
if  otherwife,  it  is  weak.'  For  by  agree- 
ment a fnnill  flute  tnercafes:  by  d/viliun  a 
great  one  falls  into  ruin.  * It  will  he  upon 
yon,  Jugurths.  who  are  come  to  riper 
years  than  your  brothers,  to  provule  that 
no  mifeonduCl  produce  any  bad  ettef!. 
And,  if ’any  difference  Ihould  arife  between 
you  and  vour  brothers  (which  may  lbs 
gods  avert !)  the  public  will  charge  you, 
however  innocent  you  may  lie,  as  the  ag- 
greiior,  beraufe  your  years  and  abilities 
give  you  the  fuperiortty.  liul  1 (irmly 
pcrfuaile  inyfelf,  that  you  will  treat  theirs 
with  kindnefay  nod  that  they  will  hvouur 
and  efteem  you,  ns  your  ddiiuguilhed  vir- 
tue deferves.  SolluJ. 

j 3 r.  Speech  of  Pcblics  Sarto  to  tie 

Roman  strmg,  before  the  Battle  of  tie 
Ticim. 

Were  you,  foldirrs,  the  fame  smiy 
which  1 had  with  me  in  Gaul,  1 might 
well  forbear  faying  uuy  tiling  to  von  at 
this  time  : tor  what  orculion  could  there 
be  to  ufe  exhortation  to  a cavalry  that 
had  fo  iigimlly  vanquilhed  the  fquadroits 
of  the  enemy  upon  the  Rhone ; or  to  le- 
gions, bv  whom  that  fame  enemy,  flying 
before  them  tu  nvmd a buttle,  did  inedict 
confefs  thcnifclves  conquered!  Rut,  as 
tliefe  troops,  having  been  enrolled  for 
Spain,  are  there  with  my  brother  Cncius, 
making  war  under  my  aufpicc  r (ns  was  the 
will  of  the  fcn.ite  und  people  of  Rome)  I, 
that  you  might  have  a cnnful  for  your 
captain,  aguinft  Hannibal  uiu]  theC'atlba- 
g.  man  , have  freely  odered  inyfelf  for  this 
w.ir.  Y ou,  then,  have  a nnv  general ; 
und  I a new  army.  On  this  account,  a 
few  words  from  me  to  you  will  be  neither 
improper  nor  tuUealon.bie. 

That  vim  may  not  biwuirapprifcd  of  what 
fort  ofeneniies  vour  are  going  to  encounter, 
or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they 
arc  tlio  very  fame  whom,  in  h former  w ar, 
you  vanquiihed  both  by  land  and  feu;  the 
lame  from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and 
Surdinia,  and  who  have  been  theft-  twenty 
ycurs  your  tributaries.  Y'ou  w ill  not,  I 
prefume,  march  againft  thele  men,  wiili 
only  that  courage  with  which  you  arc  wont 
to  thee  other  enemies ; tail  with  a certain 
anger  and  indignation,  fuch  as  you  would 
feel  if  you  faw  your  Daves  on  aludden  rtfe 
up  in  arms  againft  you.  Conquered  und 
endured,  it  is  not  boldnefs,  hut  neceftity, 
that  urges  them  to  battle,  unlefs  you  can 

believe 
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believe  that  thofe  who  avoided  lighting 
when  llmr  army  was  entire,  have  ac- 
quired better  hope  by  the  lots  of  two- 
thirds  o(  their  boric  and  loot  in  the  pah- 
lage  ol the  Alps. 

But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that, 
though  they  are  lew  in  number,  they  are 
aien  ot  (tout  hearts  ami  robuii  bodies ; 
heroes  of  liscb  llrength  and  vigour,  us  no- 
thing is  able  to  relilt. — Mere  ettigtes ! nuy, 
Uaduns  of  meu  I wretches,  emaciated 
with  hunger  and  benumbed  with  cold  ! 
bruited  and  buUeied  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks  aud  craggy  clifts ! their  weapons 
broken,  ami  their  horfes  weak  and  foun- 
deri  a ! *urch  are  the  cavalry,  and  Inch  the 
i&tanlrj,  with  which  you  arc' going  to 
coi, tend , nut  enemies,  but  the  fragments 
•f  tnermes.  There  ts  nothing  which  1 
more  upprebeni,  than  that  it  will  be- 
thought Hannilutl  was  Tanquifhed  bv  the 
Alps,  before  we  iiud un_v  conflict  with  him. 
But,  perhaps,  it  was  fitting  it  thuuld  be 
hr;  and  that,  with  a people  and  a leader 
who  had  violated  leagues  and  covenants, 
the  gods  theintelves,  witiiout  man's  help, 
tiioul d begin  the  war,  and  bring  it  to  u 
oe&r  condulioii  : and  that  we,  who,  next 
to  the  gqds,  have  been  injured  and  of- 
Winded,  ibould  happdy  limih  what  they 
have  begun. 

1 need  uot  be  in  any  fear  that  you 
fiuwld  fufpcCt  me  of  laying  thefe  tlimas 
inertiy  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly 
1 have  liittcrcnl  leatiinents.  Khat  hin- 
dered me  from  going  into  Spain  1 That 
is  my  province,  where  1 Ibould  have 
had  the  lets  dreaded  Afdrubal,  nut  llun- 
KiUd.to  deal  with.  But  hearing,  us  1 
P-Uied  along  the  coad  of  Cuul,  of  tins 
enemy's  march,  1 landed  rny  troops,  lent 
the  borle  forward,  and  pitched  my  camp 
upon  the  Rhone.  A part  of  my  cavalry 
mcoimleted,  and  detested  that  of  lire 
enemy.  My  iufantry  not  being  able  lo 
o»er take  theirs,  which  Hcd  before  us,  1 re- 
turned u>  my  fleet : and,  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition I could  ufe  in  fo  long  a voyage 
by  feu  and  land.am  come  to  meet  them  ut 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Was  it,  then,  ray  in- 
clination to  avoid  a coined  with  this  tre- 
mendous Hannibal ? and  have  I met  with 
him  only  by  accident  and  unawares  1 or 
uiu  1 come  on  purpofr  m challenge  him  to 
die  combat!  I would  gladly  trv  whether 
tbe  earth,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  has 
brought  forth  a new  kind  of  Carthagi- 
nian,; or  whether  they  be  the  fame  fort  of 
men  who  iought  at  tbe  .Egates,  and 
whom,  at  £ryx,  you  fullered  to  redeem 
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tbetnfelves  at  eighteen  denarii  per  head  : 
whether  this  Hannibal,  for  labours  and 
journies,  he,  as  he  would  be  thought,  the 
rival  of  I lerrules  -,  or,  w hether  he  be,  wliot 
his  father  left  him,  a tributary,  a valla!,  a 
Have  of  the  Roman  people.  Did  not  the 
ConlVioutnH#  of  Ins  wicked  deed  at  Sin- a il- 
ium torment  him  and  niuke  him  deipe- 
rale,  lie  w ould  have  tome  regard,  if  not  to 
bis  conquered  country,  yet  ftirely  to  his 
own  iamily,  to  his  father's  memory,  to  the 
treaty  written  withllamilcar's  own  hand. 
Me  might  have  Ranted  hini  in  Eryxf  we 
might  have  palled  into  Africa  with  «or 
victorious  fleet;  and,  in  a few  days,  hove 
defiroyed  Carthage.  At  their  humble  fup- 
pl .ration,  we  pardoned  them;  we  retailed 
them,  when  they  were  clofrlv  (hut  up, 
without  a pnllibility  of  efeaping;  wo 
made  peace  with  them,  when  they  were 
conquered.  When  they  were  difiiellcd  by 
the  African  war,  we  confidsred  them,  wo 
treated  them  as  n people  under  our  pro- 
teCh.-n.  And  what  i.»  the  return  they 
make  tts  for  all  thefe  favours?  Under  tins 
euuduet  of  u hair-brained  young  man, 
they  come  hither  to  overturn  out  flate, 
and  lay  wall e our  country.  1 could  with, 
indeed,  that  it  were  not  fo ; and  that  the 
war  we  are  now  engaged  in  concerned 
only  our  own  glory,  and  not  our  preferva- 
tlou.  But  the  runted  at  preient  is  not 
fur  the  pnfl'edion  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
but  of  Italy  itfi-lf:  nor  is  there  behind  us 
another  army,  which,  if  we  Ihould  not 
prove  the  conquerors,  may  make  head 
ognind  our  victorious  enemies.  There  uro 
no  more  Alps  for  them  to  pads,  which 
might  give  us  leifure  to  raife  new  forces. 
No,  foldicrs ; here  you  mull  moke  your 
hand,  as  if  you  were  juft  l ow  before  tbe 
walls  of  Rome.  Let  every  one  reflect, 
that  he  is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own 
porfon  only,  but  his  wife,  his  children, 
bis  htlplels  infants.  Yet,  let  not  private 
conliderations  alone  pnilclt.  our  minds: 
let  us  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  lenate 
and  people  of  Rome  ule  upon  us;  and 
that,  us  our  force  and  courage  fhall  now 
prove,  fach  will  be  the  fortune  of  that 
city,  and  of  the  Roman  empne. 

. Hooke. 

| 3*.  Speech  of  Havxira  t.  to  the  Car- 
thaginian Army, on  the  fame  Ocujion. 

I know  not,  foldiers,  whether  vou  or 
your  prifontis  be  cncompalied  by  fortune 
with  the  flutter  bonds  and  iirreiht.ee. 
Two  leas  indole  you  on  tbe  light  oral 

. left; 
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lrft ; not  ft  fhip  to  fly  to  fur  efcapin".  Be- 
fore you  is  the  Pu,  u river  broader  ami 
more  rapid  Ilian  the  Rhone;  behind  ymi 
ore  tiie  Alps;  over  which,  even  when  your 
numheia  were  iimlinuniiht  d,  you  wore 
banlly  able  to  lor  re  u pullapt*.  llere  then, 
foldicrr,  you  mult  cither  conquer  or  die, 
the  very  hi  It  hour  you  meet  the  enemy. 

But  the  fame  fortune  which  has  thus 
laid  you  under  the  nccefiitv  of  fighting, 
W fet  before  your  eyes  thole  rewards  of 
victors  . lli.ui  w inch  no  men  are  ever  wont 
to  with  for  grenler  from  the  immortal 
god?.  Shoch!  we,  hv  our  valour,  recover 
only  Siciiy  and  Sardinia,  which  were  ra- 
villa  d ifU'ii  our  fathers,  ihufe  would  be 
no  inconlideraUe  nri/i'H.  Vet,  what  are 
thole?  I lie  wealth  oi  Rome;  wi  wtever 
ricln  s flic  lias  heai  i ii  n • ' iher  id  thelpoils 
of  nations  ; ail  u.  in  with  the  u.aircis  or 
them,  will  i*i*  voiitH.  \uti  have  been  long 
enough  employed  in  driving  the  raulo 
upon  the  salt  nunOitiii.is  of  Ijuiitauia  and 
Ccltibcrm;  you  have  ht  liter  to  met  with 
■»  reward  worthy  of  the  lahouxs  and 
dangers  you  have  undergone.  '1  he  time 
V»  u rn  ciiinu,  to  leap  the  lull  rerompein  e 
ui  vour  to  home  marc  he-  over  h many 
mountain*,  uni  r;\e:>,  ur.d  through  10 
many  natumv  ui.  of  tlnun  nr  arms.  I lit* 
is  the  place  which  fortune  has  appoints  1 
to  be  tile  limits  • »t  Miur  labour;  it  is 
he  1 e that  you  will  iimih  yemr  glorious 
warfare,  uud  receive  an  ample  ieci»ro* 
pence  of  y«>ur  completed  Irrvicc.  For  1 
w ould  not  have  you  imagine,  that  victory 
will  fo*  as  (1  ...('til L:..  tiu*  iiitinc  of  a Rom  .11 
war  is  great  umi  founding.  It  has  olleu 
happened*,  that  a dr!  pi  fed  enemy  has  given 
u bloody  battle  ; and  the  molt  renow nrd 
kin.'.s  and  nations  have  by  a fniall  force 
been  overthrown.  Ami  if  you  but  lake 
away  the  glitter  of  the  Roman  name, 
w hat  is  there  wherein  they  may  fond  in 
competition  with  you?  For,  (to  fay 
nothing  of  ymn  fervict  in  war,  lor  twenty 
years  together,  w rth  fo  much  vtdour  and 
foccel?)  horn  the  very  pillars  of  Hercules, 
from  the  ocean,  from  the  utinoft  bounds 
of  the  earth,  through  fo  many  warlike  mi- 
tions  uf  Spain  and  Gaul,  are  you  not  come 
hither  victorious  ? And  with  whom  are 
you  now'  to  fight?  With  raw  foldicrs, an 
Vi.dihiplmed  iirmy.  beaten,  vampnilitd, 
foJiegcd  by  llic  Gaul*  the  very  Fni  fum- 
ni*r;  an  arm;  . unknown  to  their  leuder, 
snd  unacquainted  with  him. 

Or  Jhall  1,  who  wits  born,  I might  tJ- 
itioil  lav,  b.t  certainly  brought  up,  in  tluj 
hul  wf  my  father,  that  mni  excellent 


general ; fhall  I,  the  conqueror  01  Spall 
ami  Gaul  ; uiid  not  only  t>;  the  A I pits 
nations,  but  vriurh  * ‘greater  mil,  ol  fir 
Alps  theil licit e*  ; IJi  .ii  I j.'oni|mte  mvtdi 
v ill  tl  hntl-ycur  captain ! .1  captain,  be- 
fore whom  Humid  one  place  tiie  tuoar- 
nr.es,  without  their  Citligns,  I uni  prr- 
fuuded  he  would  not  know  to  winch  of 
them  he  is  runlul.  1 efteeni  it  no  luiall 
advantage,  fold.r.s,  that  there  1*  not  one 
among  you,  who  lias  n«;l  often  been  un 
ovr-witnefs  of  mv  exploits  >n  war  ; not 
one  of  whofe  valour  I my  its  I have  not 
lx  ell  a fpeCtator,  fo  a£  to  In  able  to  uanif 
the  times  and  place*  of  Inai  noble  achieve* 
ui.nits;  that  with  fbtdirri,  whom  I have 
a tliiiulund  tunes  pra.hd  and  rtwarotd, 
tuicl  whole  pupil  I was  betore  I beciuns 
their  general,  1 mail  march  acanilt  .;ti 
an  v id  mm  ftrangers  to  one  another. 

Ou  what  lirtc  locver  1 turn  my  eyes.  I 
behold  oil  full  of  courage  aid  Itrength. 

A veteran  infantry;  a molt  gallaol  f aval* 
rv;  vuu  my  itllses,  mnft  faithful  and  v. .* 
liont ; you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  milt 
your  country's  CAUlr,  but  the  lulicit  ar  • , 
impels  tn  battle.  The  hope,  the  cf  ur  . r, 
ol  ull'tihuite,  itulwaytf  grcaterthanol  thote 
who  act  upon  the  dektihve.  With  huinie 
biuiut  rs  ilifplayed,  you  arc •cocl."  down 
upon  Italy : you  bring  the  war.  Grief, 
injuries,  indignities,  111c  your  minds,  and 
fpur  you  forward  in  revenge.  — 1 irlt.  they 
demanded  me ; that  I year  general, 
mould  be  delivered  up  to  theft)  : iicXUuU 
of  you  who  had  hm.jjt  at  the  Argent  >a- 
giiutuin  : and  wv  wue  fo  be  put  to  death 
by  the  extreme  A tortures.  l*ioud  *»d 
cruel  nation  ! every  thing  mult  be  yotus 
and  at  your  dilpolul ! you  arc  to  pit  font  e 
to  119  with  whom  we  fhall -make  war, with 
whom  we  (hull  make  peace.  ^ ou  urr  to 
fet  us  bounds  : to  fhul  us  up  within  h i * 
and  rivers;  tait  you,  you  are  not  to  oh- 
forve  the  limits  vh.cii  yourfelves  have 
fixed!  44  Rais  not  live  Ibenis."  What 
next?  “Touch  not  llic  Saguntwes.  S«- 
“ guntum  is  upon  the  llteioe,  move  not  4 
•*  iicp  towards  that  c»tv.”  Is  it  u Inull 
matter  then  that  yon  have  deprived  «s  o| 
our  ancient  pufleftioti,  Sicily  nod  hanfini-i  ? 
you  would  have  Spain  too.  Wi  ll,  we  fh;ill 
yield  Spam,  and  then— yon  wid  pals  into 
Africa.  Will  pah,  did  i lav?  -fh>  vcie 
year  they  ordered  one  ol  Rich  conluls  »nto 
Aiuca,  the  other  into  S|  iin»  •N"*  r' 
dier  * ; there  is  nothiiig  l*’.t  i"f  ns  11 

w hat  we  can  vindicate  with  our  1 words. 
Come  on,  then.  1»«  men.  ’I  hr  Romun# 
may,  with  uiorc  fulcty,  be  cawiio;,  imv 
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hire  thflrown  count  ry  belt  i ml  t hem , have 
places  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  anti  are  feetirc 
(rota  danger  in  the  rand*  thither;  but  for 
you,  there  is  no  mitltlle  fortune  between 
death  and  victory  I At  this  he  but  well 
tiled  in  yoar  minds;  ami  once  again,  I 
fay,  you  are  conquerors.  ilaokt. 

§33-  7Hc  CJinrufier  aknibal. 

Hannibal  being  fent  to  Spain,  on  his 
arrival  there  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Uu- 
mikar  was  revived  and  reftured  to  them ; 
they  Uw  the  fame  vigorous  countenance, 
the  fame  piercing  eye, ihefaine  complex- 
ion and  features.  But  in  alhort  time  his  be- 
hariouroccalioned  this  relembluuccof  his 
father  to  contribute  the  I call  towards  his 
gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth,  never 
nas  there  a genius  more  happily  formed 
for  two  tilings,  mod  manifeftly  contrary 
to  each  odrt-r — to  obey  and  to  command. 
This  made  it  difficult  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  general  or  ibldiers  loved  him 
molt.  Where  any  enterprise  reijuired 
vigour  and  valour  in  the  performance, 
Ardrubal  always  chofe  him  to  command 
at  the  executing  it ; nor  were  the  troops 
ever  more  confident  of  fuccels,  or  more 
intrepid,  than  when  he  wasat  their  head. 
None  ever  (hewed  greater  bravery  in  un- 
dertaking hazardous  attempts,  or  inora 
prefence  ofmind  and  conduit  in  the  exo- 
cation  of  them.  No  hardlhip  could  fa- 
tigue his  body,  or  daunt  his  murage  : ho 
Mold  equally  bear  cold  and  heat.  Thu 
•eceSary  refection  of  nature,  not  the  plea- 
fare  of  his  palate,  he  lulely  regarded  iu 
his  meals.  He  made  no  diltinction  of  day 
and  nightin  his  watching, or  taking  reli ; 
and  appropriated  no  lime  to  Deep,  but 
wbat  remained  after  he  had  compleatud 
bnduty;  he  never  (ought  fora  foft  or  retir- 
ed place  of  repofe  ; but  was  often  feen  ly- 
ing on  the  bare  ground,  wrapt  iu  a foldier's 
cloak,  amongft  the  ecntinels  and  guards, 
lie  did  not  diflinguilli  liimfclf  from  his 
companions  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
drets,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  horfe  and 
arms.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  by  far 
the  belt  foot  and  horfe  fbldicr  in  the 
limy  ; ever  the  foremolt  in  a charge,  and 
the  latt  who  left  thu  field  after  the  battle 
”1*  began.  Thcfe  fhining  qualities  were 
however  balanced  by  great  vices ; inhu- 
niaa  cruelty  ; more  than  Carthaginian 
treachery ; no  refpecl  for  truth  or  honour, 
no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  regard  for  the 
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fandtity  of  oaths,  no  fcofe  of  religion. 
With  a difpofition  thus  chequered  with 
virtues  ami  vices,  he  ferved  three  years 
under  Alii  ruled,  without  neglecting  to 
pry  into,  or  perform  any  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  make  him  hereafter  a com- 
plete general.  Livy. 

| 34.  The  Scythian  Ambajjadort  to 

A 1 i;XA\um,  011  hit  tmtking  Ticpuru- 

iinat  to  attack  their  l otuitry. 

lfyour  perfirn  were  as  gigantic  as  your 
defires,  the  world  would  not  contain  you. 
Your  rightham!  would  touch  theeafi,  and 
your  left  the  weft  at  the  fame  time  : you 
grufp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  Front 
Europe  you  reach  Alia;  from  Afia  you 
lay  hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you  thou  Id 
conquer  all  mankind,  vnu  feem  difpnfed 
to  wage  war  with  wuodsandfunwti,  with 
rivers  ami  wild  healls,  and  to  attempt  to 
fuhdiir  nature.  But  have  you  coufidered 
the  iilual  enurfr  of  things  r have  vnu  re- 
flected, that  great  trees  arc  many  years 
in  growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut 
down  in  au  hour?  it  isfuoliffito  think  of 
the  fruit  only,  without  eonfidering  the 
height  you  have  to  climb  to  come  at  it. 
Take  care  lell,  while  you  ftrive  to  reach 
the  lop,  you  tail  to  the  ground  with  the 
branches  you  have  laid  hold  on. 

Belides,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  ? 
We  have  never  invaded  Macedon  ; wh  V 
ffiould  you  uttaek  Scythia  ? You  pretend 
to  be  the  punilher  of  robbers  ; and  uro 
yourfelfthc  general  robber  of  mankind. 
You  havetaaeu  Lydia;  you  have  foiled 
Syria  ; you  are  muitcrof  Perfia ; you  have 
fubdueii  the  Hactriaus,  and  attacked  In- 
dia ; all  this  will  uot  lalisly  you,  unkls 
you  lay  yiuirgreeilyaml  infatiablc  hands 
upon  oor  flocks  and  our  herds.  How  im- 
prudent is  your  conduct ! you  gr.ifp  at 
riches, the |ml)cffionof  which  only  inert-a- 
fes  youravarice,  You  iucreafe  your  hun- 
ger, by  what  Us  »u  hi  produce  fat  iety ; fothaft 
the  more  you  hate,  die  more  you  delire. 
But  have  you  forgot  how  long  the  con- 
q ueftsuft  lie  liadriuns detained  vnu ! whilo 
you  were fubduiugthem the  Sogdiaus re- 
volted. Yourvfeturicsfervctonootherpur- 
pofethantofind  youemployment  by  pro- 
ducingnewwars ; forthe bufiucCiof  every 
cnnquclt  is  twofofil,  to  win,  ansi  to  pre- 
ferve:  and  though  you  may  he  thegreat- 
ed  of  warriors,  you  mull  exiled  that  1 1 1 e na- 
tions you  conquer  will  endeavour  toftiske 
Zi  off 
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otlTlie  yoke  as  fall  a*  poflildc:  for  what 
people  chute  to  be  under  foreign  dumi- 
nimi  ? 

If  you  will  ctofa  the  Tanais,  you  may 
travel  overScythia, and  oblVrve  how  ex- 
ten  tire  a territory  »t  inhabit.  Rut  to 
cnni|uer  us  is  quite  another  buliurfs:  you 
will  find  us  at  one  tiinr,  too  nimble  for 
your  purfuit  ; and  at  another  time,  when 
you  think  we  arc  fled  far  enough  from 
you,  you  w ill  have  ns  furprife  you  in  your 
camp  : for  the  Scylnians  attack  with  no 
lei*  vigour  that)  they  lly.  It  will  there- 
fore be  vour  u ifdom  to  keep  n itti  ft  riel  at- 
tention what  you  have  gained  ; catehing 
at  more,  you  may  lole  what  you  have. 
We  have  a proverbial  liiying  in  Scythia, 
That  fortune  him  no  feet,  and  is  furnilhed 
only  with  hands  to  dill,  ibnte  her  caprici- 
ous, favours,  and  with  tins  to  elude  the 
grafp  ofthofetowhoni  (lie baa  been  boun- 
tiful.—You  give  yourfelf  Out  to  be  agod, 
the  ton  ol  Jupiter  Ammon;  it  luilstheelia- 
raelcrnfagod  to  bellow  tavoumon  mortals, 
notlodeprivothetnofwUatthoyhave.  Hut 
if  you  are  no  god,  reflect  on  the  precari- 
ous condition  of  humanity.  \ eu  will  Urns 
tliew  more  vrifdom,  thou  by  dwelling  on 
tliofe  lulijerts  which  have  pulled  up  vour 
pride  and  made  you  forget  yourtell. 

You  fee  how  little  you  archkely  regain 
by  attempting  the  conqueft  of  Scythia, 
On  the  other  hand, you  niav,ifyoiipleafe, 
have  in  us  a valuable  alliance.  We  coni- 
tnand  the  tiorder*  of  both  Europe  and 
Alia.  There  is  nothing  between  u*  and 
JWlria  but  the  river  Tanais;  ami  our 
territory  extends  to  Thrace, which,  as  vve 
have  heard,  borders ou  Maccdun.  If  you 
decline  attacking  us  in  a holtile  manner, 
you  may  have  our  friendlhip.  Nations 
which  have  never  been  at  war  arc  on  an 
equal  footing;  Imt  it  is  in  vain  that  confi- 
dence is  reputed  in  a conquered  people ; 
there  can  be  no  fmccre  friendlhip  between 
the  oppretfors  and  the  opprctlcd ; even  in 
peace,  thelatterthink  themfelvesenlitled 
to  the  rights  of  war  again!!  the  former. 
We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a 
treaty  « itii  you,  according  Uiour  maaqrr, 
which  is  not  liv  figning, fealmg,andtak- 
ing  the  gods  lowituefs,  a*  islheGrce  ian 
r idiom ; but  by  doing  actual  fervices. 
The  Scythians  arc  uot  uf.-d  to  pnmiiie, 
but  perform w ithont  promUing.  And  tin  y 
think  an  appeal  to  tint  gods  tuportluou* ; 
for  that  tliofe  who  have  no  regard  for 
the  efteem  of  men  w ill  not  hcliute  to 


oil'end  the  gods  by  perjury.— You  m>y 
tlierefore  coiifidcr  with  yourfelf,  whether 
you  had  better  have  a people  of  foth  a 
character,  and  to  fituated  as  to  have  it  in 
their  power  cither  to  ferve  you  or  to 
annoy  you,  according  as  you  treat  them, 
for  allies  or  for  enemies.  H.  Curtin. 

h 35.  Jt  sms  Baurcs  orer  the  deni 
lindy  of  LuClfm  V,  t eho  had  JMM 
herjtff  in  conjojncnce  of  the  Rape  if 
TtUUlS. 

• Yrs,  noble  lady,  I fwesr  by  this  blood 
which  war  once  fn  purr,  and  which  no- 
thing but  royal  villainy  could  have  pol- 
luted, that  I will  purtue  LuciusTaiquinius 
the  Proud, liiswuked  wife, and  thnrchil- 
dren.with  fireandfword ; norwill  I fuller 
any  of  that  family,  or  of  any  other  * hat. 
Ibcver,  to  lie  king  in  Home. — Ye  gods,  1 
call  you  to  wi  tools  this  my  oalli ! 

Tbeie,  Romans,  torn  your  eyes  to  that 
fad  fpe&tclr! — ihedaugblerofEucretius, 
Coll.it  jour's  w ife— the  died  hy  her  own 
hand  ! See  there  a noble  lady,  whom  the 
loft  of  aTarqnin  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  being  her  own  executioner,  to  atteft 
her  innocence.  Hofpitablyentertained  by 
her  as  a kinfman  of  her  fmtiiand,  Sextus 
the  perfidious  guest  became  her  brutal 
ravifher.  'Hie  chnlte,  the  gene  roes  I.u- 
cretia  could  not  furvive  the  intuit.  Glo- 
rious woman ! but  once  only  treated  as  a 
Have,  the  thought  liter  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. Lucreita,  a woman,  dtfdameda 
life  that  depended  onatvrani’swiii;and 
(hall  we,  (hall  men,  w ith  fuch  an  exam- 
ple before  our  eves,  ami  after  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  ignominious  ferrtturtc, 
(liall  we,  through  a fear  of  dying,  defer 
one  tingle  inflant  to  aflert  our  liberty  ? 
No,  Romans;  now  is  the  time  ; the  fa- 
vourable moment  we  have  fo  long  wailrd 
for  is  come.  Tatipun  is  not  at  Rome;  the 
Patricians  are  at  the  head  of  the  eotrr- 
priae ; the  city  is  abundantly  pr»v  ided 
with  ine.ii,  arms, and  all  things  nrcefiary. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  to  fecure  the 
fucccfs,  if  our  own  courage  does  uot  fad 
us.  And  (hall  thofe  warriors  who  have 
ever  been  fo  littn  e when  foreign  encnii'S 
were  to  tie  fubdued,  or  when couqaeft* 
were  to  be  made  to  gratify  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Tarqutn,  he  then  «td.V 
cow  aids,  when  they  are  to  deliver  theiu- 
felrcs  from  tlavery  ? 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated 
by  the  array  which  Tarquin  now  com- 
mands ; 
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tnands;  the  foldierx,  you  imagine,  will 
fake  the  part  of  their  general.  Banilh 
fuch  agroundhTs  fear:  the  love  of  liberty 
i*  natural  to  all  men.  Your  fellow  citi- 
zen* in  thee  amp  feel  the  weight  ofoppret- 
Him  with  ai  tpiick  a fenfe  xs  you  that  arc 
in  Rome;  they  will  as  eagerly  feize  the 
occasion  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  But  let 
ut  grant  there  may  he  fume  among  them 
who,  through  b.ifendsoflpirit,  or  a had 
education,  will  hedifpnini  to  favour  the 
tyrant;  the  number  of  tbefe  can  he  hut 
liiulf,  and  we  have  nn.»n<  luflimut  in  our 
band*  to  reduce  them  to  realbn.  They 
hare  left  u«  Imlrage*  more  dear  to  them 
tiianhle;  their  w ives, their  children,  their 
father.*,  t hen*  mothers  are  here  in  the  city. 
Courage,  Romans,  the  gods  art  for  us; 
thole  gods  whole  temples  and  altars  the 
impious  Tart; u in  has  profaned  by  (j*cri- 
fice>,  mid  libations  made  with  polluted 
band*,  polluted  with  blood,  ami  with 
nun  he  rlef*  u nc'  x p ut  ctl  e n mes  comm  itted 
again#  h is  ft 1 1 ij ech. 

YcgtsU,  who  protected  our  fore  fat  hers! 
ye  genii,  who  watch  for  tilt  prefervat  ion 
wki  glory' of  Homo  ! do  you  iiifpire  us 
^sth  courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glo- 
rious caufe,  and  vve  w ill  to  our  laft  breath 
(lift*  ai  your  worth  ip  from  ail  profanat  ion. 

Lug. 

5 3«.  Speech  of  AuiU’ftBvL  to  Mr  Ro- 

m \ % S k x s r p.,  i mpioring  their  Ajjifta nee 
J ucit  m u 
Fnth.cn>  / 

It  inknonii  to  you  that  king  Micipfi, 
toy  f.uher,  on  his  death -bed.  IcJt  in  c/nrge 
to  Jug  urtha,  hi*  adopter  I (ha,  coiijutittly 
with  my  unfortunate  hrothcr  Hiemphil 
and  tnyfelf,  the  children  of  his  own  body, 
tiieidminiDration  of  the  kingdom  of  Nil- 
wtidia,  directing  ns  loconfider  the  fenare 
J id  people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it. 
Recharged  us  to  ufe  our  Mi  endeavours 
tn !»#•  f.*VK t able  to  the  Roman  rottitnoii- 
weuJiJi^  in  p.-aec  aud  war;  adoring  ux, 
iWyour  j)n»it'ction  would  prove  to  u*a 
wfroee  againit  all  enemies,  and  w on  Id  be 
u>IU -id  of  armies,  fotlificatioos,  and  Irea- 

W liiletnv  brother  and  I were  thinking 
fJl  Mkiiig  tut  how  to  regulate  ourfelvcs 
^fwdiog  to  the  direction*  of  our  deceaf- 
tfl  father,  J ugurl  har— the  limit  i ufatnousof 
^•iakiud!  breaking  through  all  tits  of 
t|i<uiiude  aud  of  coumiou  humanity,  Hud 
’Ciinphugon  the  authority  of  the  Homan 

wealth— -procured  the  murder  of 
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my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has  driven 
me  from  my  throne  and  native  country, 
though  he  knows  1 inherit,  from  my 
grandfather  Malliuilia,  aud  my  father  Mi* 
cipU,  the  fncndihip  aud  alliance  of  the 
Rinnans. 

Fora  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villainy, 
to  myditth  filutcirc  tiitihaiicc.s,iscal.miity 
enough ; but  my  misfortunes  are  height- 
rued  hv  the  coulidf  ration,  that  1 fiminjy- 
fc If  obliged  to  fuheit  your  abidance,  ba- 
thers, tor  the  fere  ices  done  you  by  uiv 
ante  dors,  uot  tor  swy  I have  been  able  to 
rentier  you  in  my  ow 11  per  fun.  Jngurtha 
ha*  put  it  out  of  my  pow  or  to  drierve  any 
thing  at  your  hands,  and  has  forced  mV 
to  be  bunJenfome  before  I could  lx?  ufeful 
to  you.  And  vet,  if  I had  no  plea  but  my 
11  tide  fervid  mifery,  who,  from  a powerful 
prince,  tbethfamlaatiifa  nice  of  i I Juft  ri- 
ous  monarch*,  find  my  fell' without  any 
fault  ofmy  own,  defiitute  of  every  fup* 
port,  and  reduced  to  the  fleet  Hity  of  beg- 
ging foreign  abidance  againft  an  enemy 
who  hash -i zed  my  throne  and  kingdom  ; 
if  my  unequalled  diuretics  were  all  I had 
to  plead,  it  would  become  the  great  nil's 
oft  he  Roman  common  w calthythcur  bit  relit 
of  the  world,  to  protect  the  injured,  aud 
to  check  the  triumph  ofdaring  w iekednefs 
over  help  Ids  innocence.  Bul,toprovokn 
your  vengeance  to  the  ntruup,  Jugurtha 
ha*  driven  me  from  the  very*  dominion* 
wliitht  he  fen.de,  and  people  of  Home  gave 
to  my  aureftu  rs,  an  d in  mi  which  my  grand- 
father aud  my  father,  tinder  your  um- 
brage, expelled Syphax,  and  the  C01  tba- 
giniatis.  Tims,  fathers,  your  kiudm  is  to 
our  family  is  defeated ; aud  Jugunha,  iu 
injuring  me,  throws  contempt  on  you. 

()  wretched  prince!  O cruel  reverie  of 
fortune!  O father  Micipfa!  is  this  the 
confluence  of  yoor  generuCt v,  that  he 
whom  yourgoodmds  nufed  loan  ct|uality 
with  your  own  children,  Omuld  he  the 
iuurdererofymirvhihlrcn;  Mufttnentlio 
royal  boufeof  Nmiiidiu  jfw  ays  Ik.  a lire  tie 
of  havuck  and  blood?  Wink*  Caithagu 
rein. lined,  we  fullered,  as  was  to  be  ex* 
peered,  all  f Jits  uf  iiardiliips  from  their 
hotiile  attacks;  oureiumy near;  our  only 
powc  rtulally,  the  Uotnau  common  wealth, 
at  a d i llance;  while  we  were  fo  cireum- 
ilanced,  wc  were  alw  ays  in  arms,  and  in 
allion,  When  that  fvourge of  Africa  was 
no  more,  we  congratulated  ourfdvi-s  on 
the  profpod of elubl ifiied  peace.  Hut  iu- 
fteail  of  peace,  behold  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood,  and 
Z z 4 the 
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the  only  furviving  fon  of  its  late  king  liv- 
ing front  an  adopted  murderer,  and  leclt- 
ing  that  fa  let  y in  foreign  parts,  which  he 
ctinnoi  command  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Whither— O whither  fliall  1 fly!  If  I 
return  to  the  royal  palaceof  myaucettom, 
iny  father’s  throne  is  feized  by  the  mur- 
derer of  my  brother.  What  can  I there 
export,  but’that  Jngnrtha  thould  hallen  to 
imbrno  in  my  blood  tliofc  bands  w hich  are 
now  recking  with  my  brother’s?  If  I 
were  to  fly  for  refuge,  or  for  atlittance,  to 
auy  otbcrcourt*,  from  what  prince  cani 
hope  for  proteTtion,  if  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth gives  tne  up?  From  my  own 
'family  or  friends  1 have  no  expcrlations. 
Mv  royalfatheris  no  more:  heis  beyond 
the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  ol  hearing 
of  the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  foil. 
Were  my  brother  alive,  our  mutual  ly  tit- 
rat  liy  would  be  fomc  alleviation:  but  he 
is  hurried  out  of  life  in  hi*  early  youth, 
by  the  very  hand  which  (bould  have  been 
the  laft  to  injure  anvof  the  royal  family 
of  Numidia.  The  idoody  Jugnrtha  has 
butchered  all  whom  he  fufpected  to  he  in 
my  interclt.  Some  have  been  deftroyed 
by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  cr»6? 
others  have  been  given  a prey  to  wild 
brails,  and  their  anguilli  made  tlicfportof 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  heart*.  It  there 
be  anv  yetalive,  they  arc  (hut  up  in  dun- 
geons, there  to  drag  outa  life  more  into- 
lerable than  death  itfelf. 

Look  down,  illuftrious  fenatnr*  of 
Rome!  from  that  height  of  power  to 
which  you  are  raifed,  on  the  unexampled 
diftrcllesof  aprincc,  who  is,  bv  the  cru- 
elty of  a wicked  intruder,  bccomcauout- 
eaft  front  all  mankind.  Let  not  the  crafty 
inlinuitionsofhimwhoreturnaniurderfor 
adoption,  prcjitdioe  your  judgment.  I)o 
tint  liften  tolhe  wretch  who  has  butchered 
the  Ion  and  relations  of  a king,  who  gave 
him  power  to  fit  on  the  fame  throne  * ith 
his  own  fon*. — I liavehecn  informed  that 
be  labours  bv  Ilia  emiflarim  to  prevent 
vour  determining  any  thing  acainft  him 
inhisabfcnce,  pretending  that  I magnify 
my  diftrefs,  and  might  for  him  have  fiaid 
in  peace  in  my  own  kingdom.  But,  if 
ever  the  lime  comes  when  the  due  ven- 
geance from  above  dial  I overtakehim,  he 
will  then  dilfemhlc  as  I do.  Then  he  who 
now,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  triumphs 
overlhofe  whom  hi*  violence  haslaid  low, 
will  in  his  turn  feel  diltrefs,  and  fuller  for 
hi*  impious  ingratitude  to  my  lather,  and 
his  blood-thirfty  cruelty  to  my  brother. 


O murdered,  hutclicred,  brother!  0 
dcarcll  to  my  heart — now  gone  for  ever 
from  my  tight !—  But  why  fhoulil  I lament 
h is  death  ? He  is  i ndeed  deprived  of  the 
blelled  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  and  king- 
dom, at  once,  by  the  very  perCnn  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  firft  to  hazard  his 
own  life  in  defence,  of  any  one  of  Mirtp- 
fa’s  family  I Butasthingsare,  my  brother 
is  not  fo  much  deprived  of  tliefr  comforts, 
andelivered  from  terror,  froinflight,  from 
exile,  and  the  cndlefs  train  of  miferies 
which  render  life  hi  me  a burden.  He  lid 
full  low,  gored  with  wounds, ami  fettering 
inhisonnbkioil;  but  he  lies  in  peace:  he 
feels  none,  of  the  miferies  which  rr  ml  mv 
foul  with  agony  and  dittraftiun,  whillt  I 
am  fet  up  u fpeffacle  to  all  mankind,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  So  for 
from  haring  it  in  my  power  to  revengr 
his  death,  I am  not  matter  of  the  means 
of  feenring  my  own  life:  fu  far  from 
being  in  a condition  U>  defend  ray  king- 
dom from  the  violence  of  the  ufurper,  I 
am  obliged  toapply  for  foreigu  protection 
for  my  uwn  peribn. 

Fathers!  Senators  of  Rurar ! the  arbi- 
ters of  the  world  ! — to  you  1 fly  for  re- 
fuge from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugitr- 
tha. — Bv  yourafleff ion  foryourchildren, 
hy  your  love  for  vuur  couutry,  bv  yiwr 
own  virtues,  bv  the  majeftv  of  the  fiomaa 
commonwealth,  by  all  that  is  faired,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  you— deliver  a wretch- 
ed prince  from  nndeferved,  unprovoked 
injury,  anil  fair  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being 
the  prey  of  violence,  ufurpation,  and 
cruelty.  Sails*. 

()  37.  Speech  of  Csxci.r.its,  a Roman 
Tribune,  lo  the  ContuU ; tn  u hu  h he  de- 
mand* that  the  IVebeiuns  may  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Canfnljhip,  and  that  the  • 
prohibiting  Patrician*  and  liebtian* 
from  inter  marrying,  may  be  repealed. 
What  an  itifullupon  us  is  this!  If  we 
are  not  fo  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we 
not  citizens  of  Rome  as  well  as  they  ? in- 
habitants of  the  fame  country  ? members 
of  the  fame  community  ? The  nations 
bordering  upon  Rome,  and  even  ftrangtr* 
more  remote,  are  admitted  not  only  to 
marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  Are  we,  btcaufe  we  are  commoners, 
to  beworlhtreated  than  ftrangerx?— And, 
when  wedemand  that  the  people  may  be 
freetobeittiwtheiroffice*  auddignitiesoa 
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•thorn  they  pleafe,  do  wo  a IV  any  thing 
ORreofouableor  new  ? do  We  claim  more 
tiisustbeir  original  inherent  right  ? What 
occaiion  then  for  all  this  uproar,  as  if  the 
tiaiverfe  were  failingtci  ruin!— They  were 
juft  going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  ine 
in  the  fenatc-houfe. 

What ! mult  this  empire  then  be  un- 
atoidably  overturned  ? mult  Rome  of  ae- 
ceflily  (ink  at  once,  if  a plebeian,  wor- 
thy of  the  office,  (hould  be  raifetl  to  the 
cniiliillhip  ? The  patricians,  I am  per- 
funded,  if  they  could,  would  deprive  you 
«f  the  common  light.  It  certainly  offends 
them  that  you  breathe,  that  you  fpcuk, 
that  yon  have  the  Jhupes  of  men.  Nay, 
but  to  make  a commoner  a eonful,  would 
be,  lav  they,  a molt  enormous  thing. 
Niima  Pompilius,  however,  without  being 
la  much  as  a Roman  citixcu,  was  made 
king  of  Unme : the  cider  Tarquin,  by 
birth  not  even  an  Italian, w as  neverlheleis 
placed  upon  the  throne : Servius Tullius, 
die  fun  of  a captive  woman  (nobody 
knnnsnbo  his  father  was)  obtained  the 
kingdom  a*  the  reward  of  his  wifdom  and 
virtue,  lu  thole  days,  no  man  in  whom 
virtue  llionr  cniilpicunus  was  rejected,  or 
defpifed,  on  account  of  bis  race  and  de- 
fc.-ni.  And  did  the  Hate  profper  let's  for 
lhni:  were  not  thsefe  li rangers  the  very 
bdtufall  our  kings!  And  fuppoling  now  , 
dicta  plebeian  Omuld  have  their  talents 
and  merit,  mull  not  he  be  fullered  to  go- 
vern us  ? 

Rut,  “ wre  find  that,  upon  the  abolition 
“of  the  regal  power,  no  commoner  was 
“ drofen  to  the  confulstc.”  And  what  of 
that ! Before  Numa’s  time  there  were  no 
(wnlifis  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tul- 
ooi’i  Jsvsthere  was  noCenlus,  no  divifran 
of  tin-  people  into  cUHl-s  and  centuries, 
h ho  ever  heard  of  confuls  before  the  ex- 
puliionof  Tarquin  the  Brood  ? Dictators, 
**  all  know,  are  of  modern  invention  ; 
and  fo  are  the  offices  of  tribunes,  mdil^s, 
quaiitor*.  Within  thofe  ten  years  we  hare 
made  decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade 
them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what 
has  been  done  before?  That  very  law 
forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with 
pfobejans,  is  not  that  a new  thing  ? was 
there  any  fuirli  law  before  the  decemvirs 
faaded  it  ? and  a mod  (hameful  one  it  is 
ioa  free  eftate.  Such  marriages,  it  feems, 
*ill  taint  the  pore  blood  of  the  nobility ! 
"by,  if  they  think  fo,  let  them  take  care 
to  match  their  lifters  and  daughters  with 
**vu  of  their  own  fort.  No  plebeian  will 


do  violence  to  the  daughtcrof  a patrician ; 
thofe  are  exploits  for  our  prim*  nobles. 
There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we  lliull 
farce  any  hotly  into  a coni  met  of  marriage. 
Bur,  to  make  an  cxprcls  law  to  prohibit 
marriage*  of  patricians  with  plebeians, 
what  is  this  hut  to  (hew  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt of  us, and  to  declare  one  part  of  the 
community  to  be  impure  and  unclean  ? 

They  talk  to  o*  of  the  confufion  there 
will  be  in  families,  if  this  liatute  Ihouid  be 
repealed.  I wonder  they  do  not  make  a 
law  againft  a commoner's  living  near  a 
nobleman,  or  going  the  fame  road  that  he 
is  going,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame 
feaft,  or  appearing  In  the  fame  market- 
place : they  might  as  well  pretend,  that 
thefe  things  make  innfofion  in  families,  a* 
that  intermarriages  will  do  it.  Docs  not 
every  one  know,  that  the  child  will  be 
ranked  according  to  the  quality  of  hi*  fa- 
ther, let  him  be  a patrician  or  a plebeian? 
In  fhort,  it  is  manifelk  enough,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  v icw  but  to  be  treated  as 
men  and  citizens  t nor  can  they  who  op- 
pofeonrtlemand,  have  any  motivc-todo  it, 
hut  the  lore  of  domineering.  I would  fain 
know  of  you,  eonful*  and  patricians,  is  she 
fovercign  power  in  the  people  of  Home, 
or  in  yon  ? I hope  you  w ill  allow,  that 
the  people  cun,  at  their  plealure,  either 
make  a Ian  or  repeal  one.  And  will  \ • u 
then,  as  liionasauy  law  ispropofed  tolhs  In, 
pretend  to  lift  them  immediately  for  the 
war,  and  hinder  them  from  git  mg  tin  ir 
full  rages,  bv  leading  them  into  the  field? 

lh  ur  me,  confuls:  whether  the  news  of 
the  war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  he 
only  a fulfe  rumour,  fpread  abroad  fur  tro- 
th ing  hut  a enlnurto  Fendthe  peopleout  of 
the  city,  I declare,  a*  tribone,  that  this  peo- 
ple, « (10  have  already  fo  often  fpilt  their 
blond  in  our  country's  caufe,  are  again 
ready  to  arm  for  it*  defence  and  its  glory, 
if-they  may  be  reftored  to  their  natural 
rights, and  yoowill  no  longer  treat  us  like 
firangers  in  our  ow  u country  : but  if  yon 
account  us  unworthy  of  your  alliance  by 
intermarriages;  If  you  will  not  fuller  the 
entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  flute  to 
hq  open  to  nil  perfons  of  merit  indilier- 
ently,  hut  w ill  confine  your  choire of  iua- 
giltrates  to  the  fenatc  afonu — talk  of  wars 
us  much  as  ever  you  pleafe;  pain',  in 
your  ordinary  difcourfeJ,  the  league  and 
power  of  our  enemies  ten  times  more 
dreadful  than  you  do  now— 1 declare  tlmt 
this  people,  w horn  you  fo  much  drfp  i fe,a  n4 
to  whom  you  are  nevertbeleli  indebted 
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for  all  your  viftnrics.fttall  nevermore  in-  death  of  thofewhofe  private  ini  err  ft*  ami 
lilt  themfelvei ; not  a mail  of  them  (hall  pcrfimal  ipraml*  had  engaged  to  hate 
take  arms;  not  a man  of  them  (hall  rxpol'e  when  living,  and  defame  him  when  dead, 
his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with  w lioin  he  fo  his  name  and  memory  began  t<>  Untie 
can  neither  (bare  the  digiittiesof  theliate,  out  in  its  proper  lull  re ; and  in  (he  reign 
nor  in  private  life  have  any  alliance  by  even  of Tiberius,  wliciian  eminent  fenator 
marriage.  llo<Ae.  anti  li  ilionan,  Crcmuti uaCordux,  was  cou- 

tlemned  to  dir  for  praifing  liruttw.  yet 
$ 38.  Life  of  Cli'L'.tto.  Paterculus  could  not  forbear  brrakiiigout 

into  the  following  norm  espoltuloiion 
, The  fiory  of  Cicero’s  death  continued  w ith  Antony  on  the  fubjefl  of  Cicero's 
frethon  the  minds  of  the  Romans  foruiaity  death : “Thou  luitl  done  nothing.  Antotiy; 
ages  after  it ; and  was  delivered  down  to  “ halt  dune  nothing,  1 fay,  by  felling  a 
potlerity,  ss  ith  all  itscircuinttances, anone  “ price  on  that  diviiieuiiililliiltiiouiliead. 
oft  he  moft  alfcrUngaml  memorable  events  “ and  by  a detefublc  reward  procuringlhe 
of  their  hiltory : fo  that  the  I pot  011  which  “ death  of  fo  great  a couful  and  prefr  rs<  r 
it  happened,  teems  to  hare  boenvititedby  of  the  republic.  Thou  haft  hutched 
travellers  with  a kind  of  religious  rev e-  “ ln>m  Cireroa  tmublefome  tveing,  a de- 
rente.  The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  “ dining  age,  u life  more  mifi  ruble  under 
Antony  ; vet  it  left  a (lain  of  perfidy  and  " thy  dominion  than  death  itfelf ; but  fo 
ingratitude  alfo  on  Auguftus;  which  ex-  " far  from  dimiuifhing  the  glory  of  hit 
plains  the  reafotls  of  that  lilenct , which  is  “ dulls  and  fay  lugs,  tliou  hull  imnsfiil 
obferved  about  him,  by  the  vvritersolihat  “ it.  lie  lives,  and  will  live  in  the  me- 
agr  ; and  vi  by  bis  name  is  not  fo  much  as  “ nioiy  <>f  all  ages  j and  as  long  as  this 
mentioned  either  by  Horace  or  Yngil.  “ fyfiemof  nature,  whether  byebanceot 
1 or  though  his  character  would  have  Inr-  " providence,  or  w hat  w ay  fo  ever  font)- 
niflted  a glorious  fubjtvt  for  many  noble  ••  ed,  which  he  alone  of  all  the  Roman* 
lines,  ygl  he  was  no  fubji-ctforcourt  poets,  "comprehended  in  his  mind,  andilhit- 
tincc  ttie  very  meution  of  him  mull  have  " t rated  by  his  eloquence,  Iballreniuiii  ii>- 
been  a fin  ire  on  the  prince,  efpreialiy  “ tire,  it  will  draw  the  prailcs  ofC'ictro 
while  Antony  lived;  among  the  I'yco-  “along  with  it;  and  all  polierity  will 
pliant*  of  whofe  court  it  vva.*futhiona)ilclo  “ admire  his  writings  againh  thee,  carte 
uifnlthix memory, by  alllhcinethodsnfra-  “ thy  ad  ngainli  him — 
lutuiiy  that  v.  It  and  n.ulice  could  invent : 1-  rom  tiiisperioil,  all  the  Roman  writ'  n, 

nay.  \ irgil,  on  an  octillion  that  could  whether  poets  or  hiibtrians,  teem  to  via 
Ictrdly  fail  «l  bringing  him  to  hi*  mini,  wir  beach  other  in  celebrating  the  praih* 
mlb  ad  of  doing  jultice  to  h*  merit,  elude  of  Cicero,  aslbemoli  illufirioos  of  all  tire -r 
to  do  an  injufticc  rather  to  Rome  ilfe!t,  by  patiiots,  and  the  potent  of  Mr  Hit mm  KH 
y ielding  the  fuperiority  of  eloquence  to  and rlotfueitce ; who  had  done  more  honour 
the  Greeks,  which  they  thenifeivcs  had  to  his  country  bp  Intltriting*  than  nil  their 
born  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero.  ('007 Merer*  ly  tin  t turns,  und  ertenilcd  lie 

Livy,  however,  vvliofe  candour  made  bounds  if  lut  learning  tnyenut  thojie  rf  thiir 
Auguftus  call  him*  Pompeian,  while,  out  empire.  ISo  that  their  very  emperors,  mat 
of  comptaifance  to  the  times,  he  teems  to  three  centuries  after  his  death,  began  to 
• xtenuntc  the  crime  of  Cicero’s  niurdur,  reverence  him  in  the  clat*  of  their  infer. cr 
yet  after  a high  encomium  of  his  v irtues,  deities ; a rauk  which  he  would  haveprr- 
dec lures,  that  to  print e Inin  ns  he  dtjirrcd,  ferved  to  this  day,  if  he  had  happened  tu 
rcipiired  the  clnipience  of  Cicero  hi  title  If.  live  in  Jmpal  Rome,  where  he  could  a« 
Auguftus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  hup-  have  failed,  an  Erafmus- lavs,  from  the  in- 
pentng  one  dny  to  catch  his  gntndfim  Warner  of  his  tifr,  of  obtaining  ttie  banvur 
reading  one  of  Cicero’s  book*,  which,  for  and  title  of  n jkint. 
fear  of  the  emperor’s  diflileafurc,  tiic  hoy  As  to  his  perlon.he  was  tall  and  (lender, 

endeavoured  to  hide  under  his  gown,  took  with  a neck  particularly  long;  vet  his  fra- 
the  honk  into  his  hands,  and  turning  over  turcs  w ere  regularand  manly;  preferring 
a great  part  of  it,  gave  it  back  again,  and  a cnuielinels  and  dignity  to  the  laft,  with 
laid,  “ This  was  a learned  man,  my  child,  a certain  air  of  cheertnlnets  and  (erviiitv, 
•'  and  a lover  of  his  country."  that  imprinted  both  affection  and  refpvct 

In  the  fuccocding  generations,  as  the  1 Iis couftitution  was  naturally  weak,  «t 
particular  envy  to  Cicero fubtided,  hv  the  was  Id  confirmed  bv  his  mauageojtut  of 

it. 
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it,  as  lo  enable  him  to  fupport  all  the  fa-  benefit tohuinan  life  ; which  hehasbcau- 
tigucs  of  the  moft  active , as  well  as  the  ti fully  illuftraicd  in  lus  entertaining  tn  a- 
mol't  find  lout  life,  with  perpetual  health  life  on  that  tubjcct;  where  he  laysdiwvn 
and  vigour.  The  care  that  he  employetl  no  other  rules  than  what  he  exemplified 
upon  his  body,  confided  chiefly  in  bathing  hv  his  practice.  For  in  all  the  variety  of 
and  rubbing,  with  a few  turns  every  day  frientlfhips  inwhich  his  eminent  ranken- 
in  his  gardens,  for  the  refrethinent  of  Ins  gaged  him,  ho 'never  was  charged  with 
voire  trout  the  labour  ufthe  bar:  yet  in  deceiving,  defertii.g.orcvenlliglitiimanv 
tlieluminer,  he  generally  gave  hinifelfthe  one  whom  he  had  once  calico  ins  friend,  or 
exert if*  of  a journey,  to  vifit  his  feveral  efleemed  an  honc.lt  man.  It  was  his  dc- 
eltatrsand  v illasin  different  partsofltaly.  ligliMondvancetheir  profperity,torelirve 
Butbisprincipal  infirunteiitof  health  was  their  adverfity  ; the  lame  friend  to  both 
dietand  temperance : by  thofe  he  prefers-  fortunes;  but  more  * a lou«  only  in  the 
vd  hiinlelf  from  all  violent  ditiempers  ; bail,  where'  lifdp  was  molt  wanted, and 
sudwhenhe  happened  to  be  altai fcc-dby  his  fences  tiiemoiuliluiicrelied;  looking 
any  flight  indifpufilton,  ufed  to  enforce  upon  it  not  as  a frit  ndlliip,  but  n J'ordid 
the fcveritr  of  tiia  ahfUneuce,  and  flarve  traffic  and  merchandise  qf  benefit j,  where 
it  prefently  by  faftiug,  good  office*  are  lo  he  w eighed  by  a nice 

Inliiscioathsanddrcfs,  which  thewife  eftimate  of  gain  and  lofs.  Hr  calls  gra- 
have  ufually  confide-red  as  an  Index  of  titudeMe  mother  ttf  virtue* ; reckun*  it  the 
theiniud,  heobferved,  w hat  hepreferibes  mod  capital  of  all  dutie  s ; and  life's  the 
in  his  book  of  iffficei,  a mod  city  and  de-  wordsgralrfal  andgood  as  terms  fynony- 
cency  adapted  to  his  rank  and  character:  mous,  and  infeparably  united  in  the  fame 

a perpetual  cleanlinefs,  without  the  ap-  charader.  Hit  writings  abound  w ith  fen* 
pittance  of  pains  j free  from  the  afleCta-  tiraents  of  this  fort,  as  his  life  did  w fill 
lion  of  (insularity,  and  avoiding  the  ex-  the  examples  of  them  ; fo  that  one  of  his 
tremes  of  a rutiic  negligence  and  foppilh  friends,  in  apologizing  for  the  importuni- 
deficacy  ; both  of  w hieh  are  equally  con-  ty  of  a retjueft,  obfervrs  to  him  with  great 
trjry  to  true  dignity  .theoneimplyingan  truth,  that  the  tenor  of  his  lift  would  be 
ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it,  the  afufhcientexcufe  for  it ; fince  lie  had  efia- 
«htr  a chtldifh  pride  and  Otic  Illation  of  blillird  fuch  a cuftom,  uj  doing  every  thing 
proclaiming  our  pretenfsons  to  it.  for  In*  friend*,  that  they  no  longer  re- 

in his  domeftic  and  foeial  life  his  be-  auejied,  but  claimed  a right  to  command 
has  iour  was  very  amiable. : he  w as  a moll  him. 

indulgent  parent,  a fineere  and  zealous  Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his 
friend,  a kind  and  generous  ninlier.  His  friends, than  placable  tuliiieueiitica;rcaa 
letter*  are  full  of  the  tendered  expreflions  dilv  pardoningtht  greafteft  iujuiies,upon 
of  love  for  his  children  ; in  wbnfe  endear-  the  flighted  fubmmllion  ; and  though  no 
lug  converfution,  as  he  often  tell  u*.  he  man  ever  lud  greater  abilities  at  oppor- 
"fed  to  drop  all  hiscares.and  relieve  hiiu-  tunities  of  revenging  Imufclf,  yet  when  it 
fdf  from  all  his  druggies  in  the  leuateand  was  in  his  power  to  hurt,  he  fought  out 
the  forum.  The  fame  a flection,  in  an  in-  rcalons  to  forgive ; and  w Itenevvr  he  was 
ft-rirar  degree,  was  extended  afld  to  his  invited  to  it,  never  declined  a reconcilta- 
inves.wiicn  by  their  fidelity  and  fervices  tion  with  his  mod  inviterate  enemies ; of 
they  had  recommended  tlicinfelvestn  his  which  there  arenumtrousinftaiice  in  his 
fsvour.  Wc  have  feen  a remarkable  in-  hillorv.  He  declared  nothing  to  be  wore 
Hence  of  it  in  Tiro,  whofe  calc  was  no  laudable  and  worthy  of  a gnat  man  than 
ubcmile  diileruit  from  the  red,  than  as  placability : and  laid  dov.  n far  u natural 
It  was  dittmguilhed  by  the  lupcrionty  of  duty,  to  moderate  our  revenge,  and  ohjene 
hn  merit.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  At-  ti  temper  in  punching  ; and  held  repentance 
ficus,  " I have  nothing  more,”  lavs  he,  to  be  a fuffiemt  ground  for  remitting  it  • 
“tnwrite:  and  mymind  indeed  i- Ionic-  and  it  wasoncofliis  faVings,  delivered  to 
1 whatruflled  at  prefent ; lor  Socitheus,  a public  alfinddv,  thr.i  his  enmities  t«te 
“ e>y  leader,  is  dead  : a hopeful  youth  ; mortal,  his  Jr  cndinip*  immortal. 

" which  :us  afflicted  me  more  than  one  His  manttcr  ui  living  was  as  recable  to 
“ wo  ild  incline  tlie  death  of  a Have  the  dignity  of  bis  charader.  fplenrtid  and 
oiuiit  to  do.”  noble : htsfaotlie  was  open  toall  the  learn- 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  ed  fi  ranger*  and  ptiilolophers  of  Greece 
uiesdlbp,  and  of  its  excellent  ufe  and  and  Alia;  fevrraluluhuruwcreconfianti  • 
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rnlcrlain<'>linilK)|nrlor  Ui-<  Tionily , ami 
Ijiimt  their  whole  lives  with  liim.  1 1 is 
I«a  ee  was  perpclua  lly  croudcd  w itii  multi- 
tudcanfall  ranks;  even  Pnmpi y liimfclf 
not  diCI, lining  to  frequent  it.  THrgreM- 
t it  part  ramc  not  only  to  pay  llieir  coni' 
linicnl*  bnt  to  attend  linn  on  days  of 
uliiutk  to  t lie  feiiateor  l lie  b mini ; when:, 
upon  any  debate  or  tranliit'lion  of  mo- 
ment llicy  ro|ifi.intly  waited  to  cniidurl 
him  home  again  : but  on  ordinary  days, 
when  Ihefe  morning  vifit.s  were  over,  as 
thrvufuallv  were lieforc  ten,  he  retired  to 
Ids  books,  and  (hut  bimfelt  up  in  Ins  li- 
hrary  without  feekingmiv  other  diveriion, 
but  wlrat  his  children  allordcd  totlie  limit 
intervals  of  his  leifore.  I lis  fopper  was 
the  grcatetl  meal ; and  the  ufnal  fcafon 
with  all  the  great  ofenjoyingtlieir  friends 
nt  table,  which  was  frequently  prolonged 
to  a late  hour  of  the  night,  yet  lie  was  out 
of  his  lied  every  morning  lieforc  it  was 
light;  and  never  ufed  to  jlerp  again  at 
noon,  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as 
it  is  commonly  provided  iu  Home  to  this 
dav. 

Hut  tliongh  he  was  fo  temperate  anil 
fttidious,  yet  when  lie  w as  engaged  tofup 
with  otliers,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  lie 
laid  afide  his  rules, and  forgot  I lie  ini  slid  ; 
and  was  gay  and  fprightly,  and  the  icry 
foulof  tliccompany.  When  friends  were 
met  together,  to  heighten  thecoml'orisid" 
forint  life,  lie  thougiit  it  inhofpitablc not 
to  coutiilinte  his  lhare  to  their  common 
mirth,  ortodamp  it  by  achurliilirrfurvcd- 
ncl's.  Hut  he  was  really  a Inver  of  clicar- 
ful  entertainments,  being  of  a nature  re- 
markably facetious,  and  Angularly  turned 
to  raillery  ; a lalcnl  w hirh  was  of  great 
fervicc  to  him  at  the  liar,  to  correct  the 
petulance  of  an  adverfary;  rclierelkcja - 
titty  n f a tedious  caufe ; divert  the  minds  if 
the  judges  ; and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  a 
fentcneCjby  making  both  the  bench  and 
audience  merry  at  the  expance  of  the 
•ccufcr. 

The  ufc  of  it  was  always  thought  fair, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  public  trials : but 
iu  private  converfations,  lie  waa  charged 
fometimes  with  purtiiug  bis  raillery  too 
far;  and  throughaconicioufucfsof  hisfu- 
pc-rior  wit,  exertingit  often  intemperately 
without  reflecting  what  cruel  wounds  his 
ladies  indicled.  Vet  of  all  his  (arcaflical 
jokcs.whicharctranlmitteii  to  us  by  anti- 
quity, we  doll  not  obferve  any  but  what 
were  pointed  againd characters, cither ri- 
diculousor profligate;  fuch  as  he  defpifed 
■to  . 
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tor  their  follies,  or  hated  for  llieir  Tien ; 
andihnugh  lie  might  provoke llie fpleen, 
and  quicken  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
more  I hull  was  confident  will)  a regard  to 
hi- on  n<  afe,yet  he  never  appears  to  have 
hurl  or  lolt  a friend,  or  any  one  whom  he 
valued,  by  the  levity  of  jeding. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fame  of  his  nil 
was  us  crlebratodastliat  of  his  eloquence, 
and  that  tcveisl  fpurioiiscolleeliuiunftiis 
lin  ings  were  handed  about  in  Hnniv  in 
his  lilt  .lime,  till  Ill'll  icml’l rcliooiui.afiir 
he  had  In  eni-sinful,  thought  it  worthwhile 
Hr  pulilidiaiiautlientir  etlilion  of  lheiu,iu 
u - iJamr -hii  hheaddirjlcd  to  Cicero  lam- 
filf.  ('afar  likew  ifr,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a fane  v to  collect  the 
yllmphthegms,  or  memorable  divings  of 
eminent  men,  gave  drict  orders  to  all  his 
frirnds-who  uled  to  frrquent  Cicero,  to 
tirin''  him  trery  thing  i >J  that  fort,  which 
hnp)icntd  toilropfrom  him  in  their  company. 
llut  Tim,  Cicero’s  fitcilman.who  ftrved 
him  chiefly  in  hisdudiesand  literary  af- 
fairs, publifhed  after  his  death  the  moU 
licrlra  collection  of  his  Sayings,  in  three 
Imoks  ; w here  Quintilian  howeverwifhes 
that  he  hud  been  more  /paring  in  the  man- 
brr,  and  judicious  in  the  choice  qf  (Ann. 
None  of  ihclc  books  arc  now  remaining, 
nor  any  other  fpeciraen  of  the  jefts,  but 
w hat  are  inridcntly  battered  in  dilierent 
parts  of  bis  own  and  other  pcoplc’swrii- 
iugs;  which,  us  the  faint-  juuiciouscritic 
obferve*,  Ibrougli-the  change  of  talk-  in 
dilierent  ages,  and  the  want  of  thntaetim 
or  gefiure,  which  gave  the  t liicf  fpirit  l« 
many  of  thciu,<uv/i/  never  be  csplaincdto 
in h antage,  though Jertral  had  attempted  it. 
Uoxvinuch  more  cold  then  and  mfipid 
mull  (hey  needs  apucar  to  us,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  thcpartieularcharac- 
tersand  dories  tovvhich  they  relate,  as  well 
ast  he  peculiar  fulhious,  humour,  and  talte 
of  wit  in  that  age  ? Yet  even  in  ihefe,  as 
Quintilian  alfo  tells  us,  as  well  as  in  his 
other  com  petitions,  people  would  Coouer 
find  wdiat  they  might  rejefi,  than  what 
they  could  add  to  than. 

lie  had  a great  number  of  fine  hooles 
in  different  parts  of  Italy ; fome  writers 
reckon  up  eighteen;  which, excepting  the 
family  featat  Arpinum,  feem  to  have  been 
all  purchafed,  or  built  by  hiinfelf.  They 
were  blunted  gcnerallyacartotliefra,and 
placed  at  proper  diflaaces  along  the  lower 
coafl,  between  Home  and  Pompl'ii,  which 
w as  about  four  leagues  beyond  Naples ; 
and  for  the  elegance  of  rtiucture,  and 

th* 
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Hie  delight*  of  ihcir  lituution,  are  culled 
tiv  him  the  eytt,  or  the  beauties  qf  Italy. 
l'hole  in  which  he  look  the  molt  plealure, 
aodufually  fpent  fomepart  of  every  year, 
were  his  Tufeulum,  Aniium,  Afiura,  Ar- 
pinum ; his  lornnan,  Curium,  Puteolan, 
and  Pompeian  villas;  all  of  them  large 
enough  for  the  reception  not  only  of  hi* 
own  lamiiy,  but  of  hi*  friends  and  nume- 
rous gucfls;  many  of  whom,  of  the  firtt 
quality,  ufed  to  pal*  feveral  days  w ith  him 
in  their  excurlions  from  Rome.  Hut  bo- 
lides thefe  that  may  properly  be  reckoned 
fiats,  with  large  plantation*  and  gardens 
around  them,  he  had  feveral  little  inns,  as 
he  calls  them,  or  baiting-places  on  the 
road,  built  for  his  accommodation  iu 
palling  from  one  houfc  to  another. 

His  Tufculnm  lioufe  had  been  ay  I la ‘*, 
the  dictator ; and  in  one  of  its  apartments 
had  a pointing  of  hit  memorable  viHory 
near  Sola,  in  the  Murfic  i ertr,  in  which 
t’iceio  bad  fervrd  under  him  us  a volun- 
teer: it  iv a* about  tour  leagues  from  Rome, 
on  the  lop  of  a beautiful  hill  covered  with 
the  villas  of  the  nobility,  and  affording 
so  agreeable  profpeftot  the  city,  and  the 
country  arouod  it,  with  plenty  of  water 
Sowing  through  his  grounds  in  a large 
ftrtsm  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a rent 
to  the  corporation  of  Tufculuin.  Its 
neighbourhood  to  Rome  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  a retreat  nt  any  hour  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the  feuate,  to 
breathe  a little  Irefliair,  and  divert  hitu- 
fclf  with  his  friends  or  family  : lo  that 
<hu  was  the  place  in  which  he  took  the 
omit  delight,  and  fpent  the  greateli  Ihare 
of  his  leifurc ; and  for  that  resilun  im- 
proved and  adorned  it  beyoud  all  his 
other  houfes. 

When  a greater  fatiety  of  the  city , or 
o longer  vacation  in  the  "forum,  diipufed 
him  to  feck  a calmer  feene,  and  more  un- 
diliurbed  retirement,  he  ufed  to  remove  to 
Annum  or  Alinra.  At  Antiuiu  he  placed 
hisbeft  collection  of  books,  and  as  it  was 
ooUbove  th  i rty  m i les  front  1{  omv,he  cou  Id 
hwe  daily  intelligence  there  of 'every 
thing  that  palled  in  the  city.  Afiura  was  a 
‘•■tit  aland , at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
name,  about  two  leagues  farther  to- 
•trilstlie  fouth .between  the  promontories 
of  Antium  and  Circseum, and  iu  the  view 
ofUiemboth ; a place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
thepurpofes  of  folitude,  and  a fevrre  re- 
treat ; covered  with  a thick  wood  cut  out 
®tottady  walks,  in  which  he  ufed  to  fpend 
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the  gloomy  and  Iplenetk  inuineuls  of  Ins 

life. 

In  the  height  of  fummer,  the  manikin- 
lioufe  at  Arpinun>,and  the  little  ilhnd  ad- 
joining, by  the  advantage  of  its  groves  and 
cafcadcs,  allurdcd  the  belt  defence  agamll 
the  inconvenience  of  the  heats;  where,  ill 
the  greateli  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  hnd  him  reitelliinghiiutelf.ashcu  1 m-s 
to  his  brother,  with  thciilmoft  plealure,  id 
the  cool  it  ream  of  his  Iibieuus.  llis  other 
villas  were  litualed  in  the  more  public 
parts  of  Italy,  where  all  the  belt  company 
of  Rome  had  their  houfes  of  plealure. 
He  had  two  at  Form  ice,  a lower  and  upper 
villa  ; the  one  near  to  the  port  of  Cajeta, 
the  other  U|ton  the  mountain*  adjoining. 
He  had  a third  on  the  Ihure  of  1 uiui, 
between  the  lake  Avenius  anil  1’uteoli, 
which  he  call*  his  l’utcolan  : a fourth  on 
the  hills  of  Old  Cunice,  called  his  Cnman 
villa;  anda  tiff  It  at  Pompeii,  four  leagues 
beyond  Naples,  in  a country  famed  for  th* 
purity  of  ilsstir,  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  de- 
licacy of  its  fruits,  llis  Puteolan  houfe 
was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Academy  of 
Athens,  and  called  by  that  name ; being 
adorned  with  a portico  and  a grove,  lor 
the  lame  ulcol  piuioliiphicali  onfeienccs. 
home  time  alter  hi*  death,  it  tell  into  the 
handsofAntiftlusVctus.whorepaiiedaud 
improved  it;  when  a fpring  of  warm  wa- 
ter which  happened  to  hunt  out  in  one 
part  of  it,  gave  occalion  to  the  following 
epigrtmi,  made  by  I.aurea  Tullius,  one  of 
Cicero'*  freed  men. 

1,'un  lua  Homsi!**  viiidrsclaiiflimc  liugum 
Sylra  loco  roclni*  Inr-erc  jtifla  i'ii«-t, 

Atq«e  Academia?  ccltbisisMi  uomior  nlUis 
Near  reporst ctilta  fnb  potiorc  Vets*. 

Hie  riiaia  apparent  lymph*-*  non  ante  repciUr, 
I-.n  1:1ml  * i;uic  iulutu  lurniii*  rote  Irvant, 
Nisusw  locus  ijife  fui  Ciceroni*  booore 
1 loc  dcilit,  hue  riser,  cum  potrtecit  opr. 
ill  quoniam  itMiyn  Irgilut  line  per  urhrm. 

Sint  piere*,  occults  qtios  mrdiaulur.  aqaur. 

I’us. Hitt.  Nut.  o 31.  s. 

" Where  prove*,  iMtcvrlnnr,  now  w ilh  t'rrfli  »er- 
*'  dure  bloom, 

“ Greal  Parent  of  tho  eloquence  of  Rome,  , 
" And  where  llty  Academy,  fsvountc  feat, 

" Now  to  Anlifliu* ) itlii*  11*  fa-ret  reliest. 

" A guflungltretini buifooin.nl  wonri'ron*  tn>w*r, 
" To  heel  the  * yes,  «ml  weaken'd  fipht  rrfeur*. 

“ 'lire  place,  which  *11  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew, 
“ Repays  ibr  Is. Hour  to  Ins  memory  ooe, 

" Tlist  fioce  his  vrort*  throughout  the  world  or. 
" fperari, 

**  And  with  focb  eagernef*  by  all  are  trad, 

■*  New  foring.  01  hrabne  quality  lhall  rife, 

" To  cafe  llie  .net cafe  ol  labour  io  the  eyea." 

T|t« 
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The  furniture  of  hishonfes  wasfoitablc 
to  the  elegance  of  hi*  take,  and  tin  magni- 
ficence of  bis  buildings;  his  galleries  were 
adorned  with  ftatues  and  pamtingsof  the 
belt  Grecian  mailers;  and  his vcilels and 
moveables  were  of  the  bell  work  and 
choiceft  materials.  There  wasaeedartiMe 
of  bis  remaining  in  Pliny’*  lime,  laid  t»be 
thetirjt  which  was  ever  feen  ill  Rome,  and 
to  have  cod  him  eighty  pounds,  lie  thought 
it  the  part  of  an  rminent  citizen  to  pre- 
fers c an  uniformity  of  character  in  every 
article  of  his  conduct,  and  to  illodrale  his 
dignity  by  the  fplendorof  his  life.  This 
was  the  real'on  of  the  great  variety  of  his 
houfes,  and  of  their  fituation  in  the  moll 
confpicuouspartsof  Italy,  alunglhecoorfe 
of  the  Appianroad ; thatthey  Imghtoccnr 
at  eTcry  ftage  to  the  obfervation  of  tra- 
vellers, and  lie  commodious  for  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects 
on  what  the  old  writers  have  faid  on  the 
mediocrity  of  his  paternal  t date,  will  he 
at  a lofs  to  conceive  whence  all  his  reve- 
nues (lowed,  that  enahled*him  to  foltain 
the  vail  expomcnf  building  and  maintain- 
ing fueli  a numberofnoblehoulea;  hiitthn 
folutioo  will  be  eafv,  when  we  recollect 
the  great  opportunities  that  he  had  of  im- 
proiing  his  original  fortunes.  The  two 
principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the  leading 
men  ol  Rome,  were  tint,  the  public  rnagi- 
llracies,  and  provincial  commands;  fe- 
condly,  the  prefontsof  kings,  princes, and 
foreign  dates,  whom  they  hail  obliged  by 
their fervices and  protection;  and  though 
no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  ufc  of 
Ihcfu  advantages  than  Cicero,  yut  to  one 
of  his  prudence, (economy,  and  contempt 
ofviciousplealures.thefe  were  abundantly 
fudicient  toanfwerall  his  expence*:  for 
in  hia  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all  th*  me- 
morable inltances  of  his  generoiity,  by 
w hich  lie  faved  In  the  public  a full  million 
(lerling.w  hich  allothergovernorshad  ap- 
plied to  their  private  ufe,  yet  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  year,  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  puhlicaa.%  in  d*'s  near  twenty  thoufand 
pound*,  referved  from  the  lirict  dues  of  his 
government,  and  remitted  to  him  after- 
ward* at  Rome.  But  there  was  another 
way  of  acquiring  motley,  eli veined  the 
m»ll  repuwbleofa  iy  ,«  hich  brought  large 
ami  frequent  lupplic*  to  hi  in,  the  legacies  of 
deeteftd  friend*-  It  was  the  peculiar  cut 
tom  of  Rome,  fur  the  clients  and  depen- 
dants of  liuiiiiies,  to  bequeath  at  their 
death  to  their  piliouj,  lame  conude  able 


part  of  their  eftates,  as  the  mod  efTeflaal 
teltimonv  of  their  rrlped  and  gratitude; 
and  the  more  a man  received  in  this  way, 
the  more  it  redounded  to  hiscredit.  Thus 
Cicero  mentions  it  to  the  honour  of  l.u- 
cullus,  that  while  be  governed  Afaai 
proeonfnl,  many  great  rihues  were  left  In 
himbywiii:  and  Nepos  tells  us  inprail'e  of 
Atticu-,  that  hcfuccerded  to  many  inheei- 
lancet  ofthe  fame  kind, bequeathed  toliim 
on  no  other  arcount  than  on  his  friendly 
and  amiable  temper.  Cicero  had  his  full 
lhare  of  theft;  tedarnentary  donations;  as 
we  fee  front  the  many  inltances  of  them 
nient  ioned  in  h is  letters ; and  when  he  was 
fallely  reproached  by  Antony,  with  being 
neglected  on  tliefe  occalions,  he  declared 
in  liis  reply,  that  lie  bad  gained  from  this 
Angle  article  about  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  by  the  free  and  voluntary  tiffs  of 
dying  friend* : not  the  forged  will*  of  per- 
font  unknown  to  him,  with  which  he 
charged  Antony. 

I lia  moral  charafler  was  never  blemilhed 
by  llieiiain  of  any  habitual  vice;  but  wav 
a filming  pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age,  of  all 
others  the  moll  licentious  and  profligate, 
ilis  mind  was  fuperior  to  all  the  fordid 
paflions  which  engrefs  little  fouls  ; ava- 
rice, envy,  malice,  lull.  I f we  lift  Ins  fa- 
miliar letters,  we  cannot  Jib-over  ill  them 
the  hall  hint  of  any  tiling  bale,  inintodell, 
fpiteful,  or  perfidious,  but  an  uni  form  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  since.  love  of  his 
friends  and  country,  flowing  through  die 
whole,  'ini  jnfpiring  all  Im  thoughts  and 
actions.  Though  no  man  ever  fell  the 
elleCls  of  other  people’s  envy  more  fevere- 
ly  than  he,  yet  no  man  was  ever  more  free 
Inon  ii : this  is  allowed  to  him  by  all  the 
old  writers,  and  is  ev  idem  indeed  from  hi i 
works  ; whore  we  find  him  perpetually 
prailing  and  recommending  whateverwas 
laudable,  even  in  a rival  or  an  adversary ; 
celebrating merit  wherever  it  was  found, 
w hether  in  ihc  ancient*  or  his  contempo- 
raries; whether  in  Greeks  or  Romans; 
and  verifying  a maxim,  which  lie  had  de- 
clared in  a ipcech  to  the  fenate,  that  no 
man  conld  be  envious  of  unother’t  virtue, 
wh  i was  conjeioia  of  hit  own. 

1IU  Iprightlv  wit  would  naturally  hare 
recommended  hun  to  the  favour  of  the 
ladies, vv  hole  company  he ufed  infrequent 
when  young,  and  with  many  of  w hum  of 
the  full  quality,  he  w as  oft  engaged  in  his 
riper  year*  to  confer  about  I hi-  intereloof 
the.ir  Imlbands,  brothers,  or  relations,  who 
wereabfent  from  Home  j yet  we  meet  with 
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Bn  trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry  or  in* 
trigae  with  any  of  them.  In  a letter  to 
l’*tu«to»ardsihfciul  of  bit  life,  begins 
a jocofe  account of  his fupptng  with  their 
ftiend  Vo|umniiu,itn«'pi<urian  wit  of  (tie 
B rtf  tlafs,  when  the  famed  courteliin.  Cy- 
theris,  who  had  been  Voltnmtius’s  Have, 
and  wav  then  bis  mitiref-,  made  one  of  the 
company  at  table  : whpre,  after  feverul 
jokes  on  that  incident,  he  fays,  tlml  he  ne- 
tcr /affected  Jhe  would  hat  e hem  of  the 
party ; unci  though  he  uwj  always  a toper 
gf  cheerful  entertainments,  yet  nothing  of 
lieu  fort  had  ever  pteafed  him  ir  hen  young, 
nutch  le/h  note,  uAcu  he  was  old.  There  wot 
one  lady,  however,  railed  (hefrllij,  with 
» horn  he  kept  up  a particular  familiarity 
»nd  eorrclpondenreof  letters;  on  which 
1>io abiurul y ground,  lome  little  fcamlal, 
though  he  owns  her  to  have  hren  Seventy 
yean  old.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Cicero’*  letters  a*  a lover  of  books  and 
philofophy , and  ontbatarrountas  fond  of 
hi*  company  and  writing*:  but  while  out 
of  coinplaiftince  to  her  lea,  and  a regard 
to  her  uncommon  talents,  be  treated  her 
always  with  reflect ; yet  by  the  hints 
which  he  drop*  of  her  to  Atlima,  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  had  uothare  of  hi*  afiec- 
iions,  or  any  real  authority  with  him. 

Hit  failings  were  a*  few  a*  were  ever 
found  in  any  eminentgenins;  fuchasflovs  - 
e<i  loan  hi*  conltitution,  not  his  will;  and 
wern  hargeable rather  to  thecomlitionof 
hi* humanity,  thantothefuultoftheman. 
He  was  thought  to  be  loo  ftmgmnt  in  prof- 
ferity,  too  del paneling  tnudvertity:  and  apt 
to  perfuade  himfelf  in  each  fortune,  that 
it  would  never  have  an  end.  This  is  Pullio  .* 
account  ol  him,  which  teems  in  cencralto 
he  true:  Brutus  touche*  the  firlt  pnrtofit 
in  one  of  hi*  letter*  to  him;  and  ivhen 
thing*  were  going  profpcioutly  againtl 
Aatuoy,  put  him  gently  in  mind,  that  he 
teemed  to  truS  too  m ichto  his  hopes  .ind  he 
himtelf  allow*  the  lecoiid, and  fas  s : hai  f 
mty  m:  ewas  timorous  in  great  and  da  c - tons 
Reals,  upprehen  ling  always  the  tioul,  ra- 
ther ih  m hoping  the  brjl,  he  teas  the  man ; 
nod  , t that  i cat  a fault,  confetle*  himfelf 
*»r  to  he  tree  from  it:  yet  in  explaining 
afterwards  me  nature  of  this  timidity,  it 
wa*  fuch,  he  tells  us,  as  tliewed  ilfrli  ra- 
ther inforgjiewg  dangers,  then  in  encounter- 
ing them : an  explication  which  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  fully  confirmed,  .and  above 
all  his  death,  which  no  man  could  fufuin 
with  greater  courage  and  refutation. 

but  the  mot;  confpicuous  and  glaring 
palTiun  of  his  foul  was  the  /arc  of  glory  w.d 
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third  of  praife:  a paftion  that  he  not  only 
avowed,  but  freely  indulged ; and  fotnt- 
tinies,  as  he  himfelf  confefles,  to  a degree 
erra  of  vanity.  This  often  gave  his  ene- 
mies a platlftble  liandle  of  ridiculing  hi* 
pride  and  arrogance;  while  thel'urssard- 
nel's  that  he  the  wed  to  celebrate  hi*  own 
ms  ritsinali  his  public  fpeceh#*,  fciinedto 
jollify  their  cenfttrv*;  and  fmcc  thi*  is 
generally  conlidered  as  the  grand  foible 
of  hislite,  and  has  been  handed  down  im- 
plicitly from  agetoage,  without  ever  br- 
ing fairly  examined,  or  rightlyunderfiuod, 
it  will  he  proper  to  lay  open  the  fource 
from  widen  thepaflion  hie  If  Hosted,  and 
explain  the  nature  ofthat  glory,  of  which 
lie  nrnfelfca  himfelf  fo  fond. 

True  glorv  then,  according  to  hi*  own 
definition  of  it,  is  a unde  and  illallrious 
fame  of  many  and  great  benellts  conferred 
upon  our  friends,  our  cottutry,  or  the  whole 
race  of  mankind:  it  is  not,  he  fays,  the 
empty  blaf  of  popular  favour,  or  i he  up- 
pl.mfe  of  a giddy  multitude,  which  all 
wife  men  Imd  ever defpifed,  and  none 
more  than  himfelf;  hut  the  eonfeuting 
pruife  of  nU  honrjl  men,  and  the  infor- 
rnpt  tefilmemy  of  thole  who  can  judge  etf 
excellent  merit,  which  refounds  always  to 
virtue,  us  the  echo  to  the  voice;  and  lincc 
it  i«  t he  general  com  panion  ofgoosl  of  lions, 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  by  good  men. 
That  thole  w ho afpired  to  this glory  were 
not  tn  expect  calc  or  pleafurc,  or  tranquil- 
lity if  life  for  their  pains ; but  me/?  give 
up  their  er.cn  peace,  to  feettre  the  peace  of 
inkers;  snug  erpoli  theufehe  T to  forms  and 
iltutgert  for  the  public  good:  fvjioin  many 
battles  with  the  audaeioat  and  the  wicked, 
and  fame  c era  with  the  parwcrftd:  in  Ihort 
mull  behave  t In  inlets  e*  fo,  as  to  give  their 
citiiens  coufc  to  rejoice  that  they  had  ever 
been  bum.  This  is  the  notion  that  lie  in- 
cnlcatesevrry  w herr  of  true  glory ; svltieh 
i*  finely  one  oflhenolilcft  principle* that 
ran  infpire  a human  bread;  implanted  by 
<_..i  I in  our  nature,  to  dignity  and  exalt 
it : and  always  found  the  ltrongeft  in  the 
bed  and  molt  elevated  minds;  and  to 
which  we  owe  every  thinagreatand  laud- 
able, that  hifiorv  has  to  oiler  us  through 
all  the  age*  of  the  heathen  world.  There 
is  not  an  infiance,-  fays  Cicero,  of  a man's 
exerting  himfelf  ever  with  praise  and 
r trine  in  the  dungers  of  his  country,  who 
was  nor  drawn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory, 
and  a regard  to  poderity.  Give  me  a 
him,  lay*  Quintilian,  whom  prnife  eteitet, 
e.dhjWi  glory  tnetrms  for  fuch  a Icholar  was 
fare  to  anfvver  all  his  hopes,  and  do  cred  t 

to 
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to  his  difcipliue.  “ Whether  pol'tcrity 
“ will  have  any  refpeft  liir  me,*’  lays 
Pliny,  “ I know  lint,  but  1 auifure  that  I 
«■  have  deferred' fume  from  it;  I will  not 
" &v  by  ray  wit,  lor  that  would  be  arm* 
••  gant;  butby  thexeal,  by  thepains,  by 
" tin  reverence  which  1 have  always 
" paid  to  iti” 

It  will  not  fecni  flrange,  toobferve  the 
*w  i lr  1 r of  the  ancients  pulhing  this  prin- 
ciple to  fo  greata  length, anil  cenlidcring 
glorv  a«  the  amplclt  reward  of  aw  ell-lpent 
life,  when  We  relied,  that  thcgreateli  part 
of  them  had  nonotiuu  of  any  other  reward 
or  futurity ; and  even  thofewhu  believed 
a date  of  happinefs  to  the  good,  yet  en- 
tertained it  w ilh  lb  much  diffidence,  that 
they  indulged  it  rather  as  a with  than  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  were  glad  there- 
fore to  lay  hold  on  that  w hich  feemed  to 
be  withiu  their  reach ; a futurity  of  their 
own  ereatiug ; an  immortality  ol  faint  and 
glory  fromtheapplaul'cnf polterity.  This, 
by  a pleating  fid  ion,  they  looked  upon  as 
a propagation  of  life,  and  an  eternity  of 
evidence;  and  had  no  fraall  comfort  in 
imagining,  that  though  the  fcnl'e  of  it 
thould  not  reach  to  thciiifclves,  it  would 
extend  at  leaXt  to  others;  and  that  they 
(houhl  be  doing  good  ftill  when  dead,  by 
leaving  the  example  of  their  virtueslothc 
imitation  of  mankind.  Thus  Cicero,  as 
he  often  declares,  nevrr  looked  upon  that 
to  he  his  life,  which  was  confined  to  this 
narrow  circle  on  earth,  but  cnntidcred  his 
acts  asleeds  low  niu  the  immtnfc  univerfe, 
to  raife  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality to  him  through  afucccltkii)  of  infi- 
nite ages;  nor  has  he  been  frutlrated  of 
his  hope,  or  difappoiiited  ol  hiseud ; but 
as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  fubfilis,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty 

Ereferve  any  credit  in  the  world,  he  will 
e great  and  glorious  in  the  memory  of 
all  poilerity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or 
the  proof  of  bis  vanity,  drawu  from  hit 
hoofing  fo  frequently  qf  himfelf  m his 
fpeeches  both  to  the  I'enate  and  the 
people,  though  it  may  appear  to  a com- 
mon reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed 
by  his  writings;  yet  if  we  attend  to  the 
circura fiances  of  the  times,  and  the  part 
which 'he  afted  in  them,  we  lhall  find  it 
not  only  cxcufhble,  but  in  (brne  degree 
even  m cellary.  The  fate  of  Rome  was 
now  brought  to  a crifis,  and  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  making  their  tall  efforts 
either  to  op p rets  oc  prefer ve  it:  Cicero 


was  tile  head  of  tbofe  who  Rood  up  for  its 
liberty,  width  entirely  depended  on  the 
influences  ofhiseounleli;  he  had  mtuiv 
years,  therefore,  been  the  common  maA 
of  the  rage  and  malice  of  all  who  were 
aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a tyranny  in 
the  Rate;  and  while  thefa  were  generally 
fuppnrted  by  the  military  power  of  the 
empire,  he  hud  noother  anus,  or  meant 
of  defeating  them  but  liis  authority  with 
the  leuate  and  people,  grounded  on  the 
experience  of  his  fervices,  and  the  per- 
fuaiiun  of  his  integrity ; fo  that  to  obviate 
the  perpt  t ual  cal  uum  ics  of  the  factious,  he 
was  obliged  to  iuculcate  the  merit  and 
good  elli-Cts  of  his  counfels,  in  order  to 
confirm  people  in  their  union  and  adher- 
ence to  them,  againft  the  intrigues  of 
tbofe  w ho  were  employing  all  arts  to  fob- 
vert  them.  “ The  frequent  cumniemora- 
" lion  of  his  ada,"  fays  Quintilian,  “was 
" not  made  lb  much  for  glory  as  fur 
“ defence;  to  repelcalumny, and  vindi- 
" cate  liis  inealures  when  they  were  at- 
“ tacked  :*’  and  this  is  what  Cicero  hint- 
fell' declared  in  all  his  fpeeches,  “ That  no 
“ man  ever  heard  him  fpeak  of  hmilelf 
“ but  when  he  was  forced  to  it:  that  when 

he  was  urged  with  Hrtitioos  crimes, 
" it  was  liis  cuftom  to  aufwer  them  with 
“ liis  real  fervices:  and  if  ever  he  fold 
“ any  thinggloriuusof  himfelf,  it  w as  not 
*'  through  a fondncls  of  praife,  buttorc- 
“ pel  an  accufutinn;  that  no  in.vti  who 
“ had  been  cunverf.int  in  great  allairs, 
“ andtreatedwith  parliculai  envy , could 
" refute  the  contumely  ofan  enemy , with* 
“ out  touching  upon  bisown  prailcs;  and 
" after  all  liis  labours  for  the  common 
“ lately,  if  n jult  indignation  had  drawn 
‘'.from  him,  at  anv  tune,  what  might 
“ fee  in  to  be  vaiu-giormus,  it  might  rea- 
“ forcibly  be  forgiventohim:  that  when 
" ol  llers  were  tile  ol  about  him,  ifhccould 
“ not  then  forbear  to  fpeak  of  himfelf, 
” that  indeed  would  be  lharaeful;  but 
" when  he  wasiujured,  accufed,  expofed 
“ to  popular  odium,  he  muft  certainly  be 
**  allowed  to  affert  his  liberty,  if  they 
" w ould  not  fuller  him  to  retain  his  dig- 
**  nity.” 

This  then  was  the  tme  Rate  of  the  cafe, 
as  it  it  evident  from  the  fads  of  his  hiflo* 
ry ; he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  and 
an  eager  third  of  praife:  was  pieafrd, 
when  living  to  hear  his  ads  applauded; 
yet  more  ftill  with  imagining,  that  (hey 
would  ever  be  celebrated  when  he  was 
dead : a pullitm  which,  fur  the  reafons  al- 
ready 
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rraHybint*d,hada1wav-*tlK-greatcftforce  more  of  them  had  [writhed,  would  have 
oh  the  greateU fools  : but  it  mutt  needs  been  equal  (till  to  any  price, 
rule  our  ivmlempt  ami  indignation,  to  lee  liisinduftry  w an  incredible,  beyond  the 

every  conceited  pedant,  and  trifling  de  example,  oreven  conception  ofourdayss 
ciaimer,  who  knew  little  of  Cicero’*  real  thiswasthe  leer  et  by  which  lie  performed 
character,  and  liill  lei*  of  their  ow  n,  pre-  fuclt  wonders,  and  recoiicdtd  jierpetunl 
fumuig  to  cull  him  (Ac  raineji  qf  movtuti.  Iludy  with  perpetual  allair*.  He  fullered 

But  there  is  110  point  of  light  in  which  no  part  of  hi*  leilurc  to  be  idle,  or  the  leall 
we  cau  -vie  w him  with  more  advantage  or  interval  of  it  to  be  loti:  But  what  other 
fsiislaCtkiu  to  ourfelve*,  than  in  the  con-  people  gave  \otkepubhcjhov;e,to  pUufurtt, 
temptation  of  his  learning,  and  the  fur-  lofeajis,  nay  even  tojleep,  uadthe  ordinary 
priiing  extent  of  his  knowledge.  This  rtfrejhmcnit  qf  nature,  hegenerally  gav  e lo 
thinrslhcnnfpicuousinallthemonuni’ents  hit  Imolct,  and  the  enlargement  of  hi* 
w hich  remain  of  him,  that  it  even  k-fleus  knowledge.  On  day*  nt  ImiineCi,  when  he 
the  dignity  of  his  general  character:  had  any  thing  particular  to  compote,  he  • 

while  the  idea  oflhe  tcholarabforli*  that  had  another  time  furmeditating  hut  when 
oftbelttialor  ; ami  by  conhderinghim  as  he  was  taking  « few  tirntj  in  hti  iralit, 
thegreateft  writer,  we  are  apt  to  Ibrget,  where  he  ufed  to  dictate  It  isthoughu  to  hi* 
that  he  was  the  grcatelt  magiflrate  alto  of  Jcrtha  who  attended  him.  We  And  many 
Home.  We  Icaru  our  I.alin  from  him  at  of  hi*  letters  dated  before  day-light ; and 
fchool ; our  ftile  and  fentiments  at  the  fomefrom  theft  Date;  others  from  Aumoi/j; 
college  1 here  the  generality  take  their  and  the  crowd  of  hit  morning  levee. 
leave  of  him,  and  feldom  tftink  of  him  No  eompnfitious  afford  more  pleafuro 
more  but  as  of  an  orator,  a moralilt,  or  thtu  the  rpnilcr  of  great  min:  they  touch 
philoCophcr  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  with  the  heart oithereaderby  laying  opctitiiat 
characters  as  with  picture*  : we  cannot  ofthewriter.  Theleltersol eminent  wit*, 
judge  well  of  a fmgle  part,  without  fur-  eminent  fihnlar*,  eminent  hatel'mcn,  aro 
v<ying  the  whole,  lince  the  perfection  of  all  efteemed  in  their  feveral  kinds:  but 
«*ch  depends  on  it*  proportion  and  rela-  there  never  wa»  a collection  that  ext  died 
lion  to  the  reft ; v\hile  in  viewingthem  all  fo  much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero’s,  for  the 
together,  they  mutually  reflect  an  addi-  purity  ol  ftile,  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
tional  grace  upon  each  other.  His  learn-  ter,  or  the  dignity  of  the  perftms  concern- 
tag,  conlidered  leparutcly,  will  appear  ed  in  them.  We  have  above  a themfund 
admirable;  yet  much  more  fo,  when  it  is  Hill  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was 
found  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  firlt  fiatef-  forty  years  old  ; which  area  final  I |>art  not 
nan  of  a mighty  empire.  His  abilities  as  onlyofwhat  he  wrote,  but  of  what  were 
a iiatcfiuau  are  glorious  ; yet  furprife  11*  actually  pnbliihed  after  his  death  by  his 
kill  more  when  they  are  offers  ed  in  the  fervantl  iro.  For  we  lee  many  volumes  of 
iMtlt  fcholar  and  philofopherof  his  age:  them  gaoled  by  the  ancients,  which  are 

Man  union  of  both  thefe  characters  ex-  utterly  loft;  as  theprjibook  of  In*  Letters  to 
liibiu  that  fublime  fperiuicii  of  perfec-  l.icimusCal  vu* ; the  firft  alio  to  Q.  Axius; 
tion,  to  which  the  beflpart*.  with  the  beft  a j'econd  book  to  his  ton  ; <1  Jcrond  alfdto 
culture,  cau  exalt  human  nature.  Com.  Nepos;  a third  book  to  J . Ccfar  a 

No  man,  whofe  life  had  been  wholly  third  to  Octavius ; a third  nlfo  to  Panfa  ; 
fpent  in  ftudy,  ever  left  more  numerous,  an  eighth  book  lo  M . Brutus ; and  a ninth 
or  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learningin  to  A.  Hirtius.  Of  all  which,  exceptinga 
•very  branch  of  fcience,  and  the  politer  few  to  J.  Cmfar  and  Brutus,  we  nave  no- 
urt* ; in  oratory,  poetry,  philojophy,  law,  thingmorelcftthmifumclcatteredphrai'ea 
kijiory.criticifm, politic*,  tthiet;  in  each  of  and  lentences.gathered  from  the  citations 
*hich  he  equalled  thegreateft  niaftersof  "of  the  old  critics  and  grammarians.  What 
his  time  ; in  fouie  of  them  excelled  all  makes  thefe  letters  dill  moreeftimabte  is, 
men  of  all  times.  His  remaining  works,  that  he  had  never  defigned  them  for  the 
»s  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are  but  a public,  nor  kept  any  copies  of  them;  lor 
Mil  part ofwhai  he  really  published ; and  the  year  before  hi*  death,  when  Auicu* 
though  many  of  thefe  arc  come  down  to  was  making  fome  enquiry  about  them,  he 
uv  maimed  by  time,  and  the  barbarity  of  fent  him  word,  that  he  had  made  no  col- 
flve  intermediate  ages, yct’they  are  jul'tly  Ufiton  ; and  that  'lb o hud  preferred  only 
'ftoemed  the  moftpreciousremains  of  all  about  Jevttuy.  Here  then  we  may  expeS 
antiquity,  and,  like  the  Sybilliae  bookt,  if  to  fee  the  genuine  man,  without  difguifc 

or 
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or  aflWfation  ; tfpecially  in  hi*  letter*  to 
Allien*,  to  whom  he  talked  with  the  lame 
franknelit  at  to  hintfelf;  opened  the  rife 
and  progrelsofeach  thought,  and  never 
entered  into  anv  allair  without  his  parti- 
cular advice:  In  tint  thefe  ma_v  be  con- 
iiilcred  a*  the  memoirs  of  hit  limes  ; con- 
taining the  moft  authentic  materials  for 
the  htliorv  of  that  age,  and  laying  open 
the  ground*  and  motive*  of  all  the  great 
event*  that  happened  in  it  ; and  it  i»  the 
want  of  attention  to  them  that  makes  the 
generality  of  writers  on  thole  times fo  fu- 
perficial,  a*  wellasrrroneou* ; while  they 
e hufe  to  trunlcrihe  tlic  dry  and  imperfect 
relations  of  the  later  Greek  ki/ioriam,  ra  - 
ther than  take  the  pains  to  extract  the 
original  account  of  facts  from  one  n bo  was 
a principal  after  in  tin  in. 

In  his  familiar  letters  be  a Heeled  no 
articular  elegance  or  choice  of  words, 
ut  took  the  fir  It  that  occurred  from  rum- 
man  life,  and  ike  language  of  comcrfution. 
Whenever  he  was  tlifpofed  to  joke,  his 
w it  was  eafy  and  natural ; llowingalway* 
front  the  fulijeel,  and  throwing  out  what 
tu me  upper  moil ; nor difdainingevenapun, 
when  it  fervi  d to  make  his  friends  laugh. 
In  letter*  of  compliment,  |hme  of  which 
were  addrefled  to  the  greateft  men  who 
ever  lived,  hi*  inclination  to  plcafe  is  cx- 
p retied  in  a manner  agreeable  to  nature 
and  reafon,  with  theutmoli  delicacy  both 
of  lentiment  and  diction,  yet  without  anv 
of  thnfe  pompous  titlesand  lofty  epithet*, 
which  modern  culiom  has  introduced  into 
on r commerce  with  the  great,  and  falfvly 
Irani  prd  with  thr  name  of  |xiiitenefs ; 
though  thev  are  the  real  offspring  of 
b.irbarifm,  and  the  clVefts  of  degeneracy 
both  in  tafle  and  manner*.  In  hi*  poli- 
tical letters, all  hismaximsaredrawn  from 
ait  iniimatekuow  ledgeofutett  and  things: 
he  always  tonches  the  point  on  which  the 
niliiir  turns;  forfers  the  danger,  and 
fortclls  the  mifehief,  which  never  failed 
to  follow  upon  tlic  neglect  of  Itiscoun- 
fels;  of  which  there  were  to  many  inttao- 
res,  that  as  an  eminent  writer  ot  his  own 
time  obfepml  to  hint,  kit  prudence  itemed 
lo  be  n l.md  of  divination,  which  foretold 
fi  ery  iking  that  nfterxnrdt  happened,  with 
the  veracity  of  a prophet.  Rut  none  of  his 
letters  do  him  more  credit  than  thofeuf 
the  ircommeiidatory  kind  : the  others  tliew 
his  wit  and  his  parts,  thefe  hi*  benevo- 
leuve  and  his  probity,  he  folieits  die  in- 
ter lit  of  his  friend*,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  force  of  words  of  w hich  he  was  mai- 


ler : and  allege*  generally  fame  perihn.il 
realon  for  his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  cattle, 
and  that  Ins  ow  n honour  was  concerned 
in  the  fm  cels  of  it. 

But  his  letter*  are  not  more  valuablenn 
any  account,  than  tor  their  being  the  only 
monuments  of  that  fort,  which  remain  to 
us  from  free  Home.  They  breathe  the  lull 
wordsofexpiring  liberty  j a great  part  of 
them  bar  ing  been  written  in  the  vrry 
c rift* of  it.*  ruin,  to  rottfe  op  all  the  virtue 
that  u a*  left  in  the  honeli  and  the  brare, 
to  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  ad- 
vantage which  they  derive  from  tbiscir- 
cuiniunce,  will  eufily  be  ohfened  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epijlles  of  the 
bell  and  greateft,  who  ilourilhed  after- 
ward* in  Imperial  Home.  Pliny's  letter* 
arc  julily  admired  by  inen  of  talie  : they 
Ihew  the  feholar,  the  wit,  the  fine  gentle- 
man; yrtwccannnt  hut  obferre  a poverty 
and  barrvnnels  through  the  w hole,  that 
betrays  the  awe  of  a matter.  AH  tit*  ttir  es 
ami  re  flection*  terminate  in  private  lite; 
there  is  nothing  important  in  politic*;  no 
great  alfairxexplatned  ; no  account  of  the 
motivesof  public  counfrl* : he  had  home 
all  the  fame  oilier*  w ith  Cicero,  whom  in 
all  points  heallecled  to  emulate;  yet  his 
honour*  were  in  ellecf  tyjonnal,  tnnferred 
by  a fuperior  power,und*idtninifirted  by 
a fuperior  will  ; and  with  the  old  title* of 
t otiitil  and  procunful,  we  want  fiill  the 
liatefiuan,  the  politician,  and  the  mjpi- 
tlrate.  In  his piprmcialoouiniand,  where 
Cicero  governed  all  thing*  with  luprentr 
authority,  and  had  kings  attendant  on  Id* 
ortlers,  Pliny  durft  not  venture  to  repair 
a bath,  or  topanyh  a fugitive  Jlaie,  or  in- 
corporate a company  qf  mriioas,  till  lie  had 
(iilteinifulted  ami  obtained  the  leave  nf 
Trajan. 

Ill*  liiftorital  works  ate  all  loll:  the 
Commentaries  of  his  Confullhip  in  lireek ; 
the  Hiftorv  of  hi*  own  A Hairs,  to  hi*  re- 
turn from  exile,  in  Latin  verfe  ; and  hi* 
Anecdotes;  a*  well  a*  the  piece*  that  lie 

fnbliihed  on  Natural  Hittory.uf which 
’liny  ijuotes  one  upon  the  wonder*  of 
Nature,  and  another  on  Perfume*,  lie 
was  meditating  iikewileagcneral  liiliury 
of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
urged  by  his  friend*,  as  the  only  man  ca- 
pable of  adding  that  glory  alio  to  hi* 
country,  of  ex  eiling  tbeGrrcks  in  afpr- 
cies  of  writing,  which  of  all  other*  "** 
at  that  time  the  leaft  cultivated  bv  the 
Homans.  But  he  never  found  leifurr  to 
execute  fo  great  a talk  ; yet  he  ha* 
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fltetched  out  a plan  of  it,  which,  fliort  as 
it  a,  fcrms  to  he  the  beft  that  can  be  form- 
ed for  the  defign  of  a perfect  hiltory 

“ He  declares  it  to  be  the  firtl  and 
K fondaiiieital  law  of  hiftory,  that  it 
“ Ihould  neither  dare  tofav  any  thing  that 
“ was  falfe,  or  fear  to  fay  any  thing  that 
“ was  true,  nor  give  any  juft  fufpicion  ei- 
“ tiler  of  favourer  dil'anedion;  that  in  the 
“ relation  of  things,  the  writer Ihnultl  oh- 
" fen  e the  order  of  time,  and  add  alfo 
•'the  defeription  of  places:  that  in  all 
“ great  and  memorable  tranfaeikms,  he 
“Ihould  firft  explain  the  council*,  then 
" the  arts,  Utilv  the  events:  that  in  coun- 
" cds  he  Ihould  interpefe  hi*  ow  n judg- 
" merit,  or  the  merit  of  them  ; in  the  a&s, 
" llioold  relate  not  only*  what  was  done, 
“ hot  how  it  was  dune  j in  the  events, 

* (honld  ftiew  what  lharc  chance,  or  ralh- 
“ iiefs,  or  prudence  had  in  thrill ; that  in 
“ regard  to  prrfuns,  he  Ihould  difcrihe 
*'  ms  only  ’heir  particular  actions,  hut  the 
“ hres  and  charafleis  of  ail  thofe  who 
“ bear  an  eminent  part  in  the  Dory  ; that 
“ In-  Ihould  illuftrate  tiie  w n.de  in  a clear, 
“ eafv,  natural  liilc,  flow  ing  with  a per- 
" petual  linoothnofs  and  equability,  tree 
“ from  the  alleviation  of  points  ami  fen- 
“ tenevs,  or  the  roughnefs  of  judicial 
" pleadings.” 

We  have  no  remain*  likewife  of  his 
poetry,  except  fiune  fragments  occation- 
al ly  inlerfperled  through  his  other  writ- 
*05* ; vet  thefe,  as  I have  before  ohferved, 
arefutbeient  to  convioceus,  that  his  poc- 
tieal  genius,  if  a had  been  cultivated  w ith 
tax  Cone  care,  would  not  hare  been  inferior 
tv  hit  oratorical.  The  two  artsare  fo  nearly 
*hi:-d,  that  an  excellence  in  thr  one  leems 
to  imply  a capacity  for  the  other,  the 
fault  qualities  being  rlli-ntial  to  them 
both;  afprightly  fancy, fertile  invention, 
howiag  and  numerous  diftiun.  It  was  in 

* in  ro’s  time,  that  the  old  rufticity  of  the 
Latin  mufe  lirlt  began  to  be  pctiiihed  by 
the  ornanients  ofdrefs,  and  the  harmony 
«<  numbers;  hut  the  height  of  perfection 
to  w hich  it  was  carried  after  his  death  by 
the  fiicceeding  generation,  as  it  left  no 
twsn  for  n mediocrity  in  poetry,  fo  it  quite 
echpfed  the  time  of  Cicero.  For  the 
*otld  always  judges  of  things  by  com- 
parifon,  and  hecaufe  be  was  not  fo  great  a 
poet  as \ irgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried 
>*  none  at  all;  efperially  in  the  courts  of 
Antony  and  Auguftus,  where  it  was  a 
(wntilinicnt  to  the  fovereign,  and  a fafhion 
toofcijutntly  among  their  flatterers,,  to 
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make  his  charter  ridicnlons  wherever  it 
lay  open  to  them ; hence  flowed  that  per- 
petual raillery  which  lublifu  to  this  day, 
on  his  famous  series : 

Cedant  anna  tog®  conceit  at  laurea  liiijme, 

O luatunalaai  naum  BW  Confute  ItoHUtn. 

And  two  bad  lines  picked  out  by  the  ma- 
lice of  enemies,  ana  tranfmittej  to  pofte- 
rity  as  a fpecimen  of  the  reft,  have  ferved 
to  damn  many  thoufands  of  good  ones. 
For  Plutarch  reckon*  him  among  the  mnjt 
imin'nt  of  the  Homan  Poelt;  and  Pliny  the 
younger  was  proud  of  emulating  hitn  in 
hi*  poetic  charafter;  and  Quintilian  Teems 
to  charge  the  cavils  of  his  CPllfurem  to  a 
principle  tf  malignity  But  his  own  verfes 
carry  the  fureft  proof  of  his  merit,  being 
written  in  the  beft  manner  of  that  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  in  the  ftile  of  Lu- 
cretius, whole  poem  he  is  faid  to  have 
tci ifctl  and  core-  led  for  its  publication, 
after  I.ut  1 liter's death.  This  however  is 
certain,  that  he  wai  the  couftant  friend 
ami  generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated 
poets  ot  his  time;  of  Accius,  Archias, 
C'hilius,  Lueretius,  Catullus,  who  pays  his 
thanks  to  him  in  the  following  line,,  for 
fome  favour  that  he  had  received  front 
him ; — 

Tuflv,  inoft  eloquent  hv  fsr 
t if  dl,  who  lom*  been  or  who  mre. 

Of  who  in  sjfi's  fail  to  coitie 
Shall  rife  0t  all  the  fom  of  Rome, 
TolhccCstiillll*  erslcfol  (rods 
Hi*  wsrm.'lr  Ihiovfcs  and  recommends 
llo  humble  mule,  as  much  below 
All  orlwr  poets  be,  (» thou 
Ail  olbcr  patron,  doft  excel, 
lu  power  of  wordsasd  fpcslring  well, 

CsTv  11.47. 

But  portry  wastheamufementonly^ind 
relief  of  his  other  Audios;  eloquence  w a,  his 
diftinguiftted  talent,  his  fovereign  attri- 
bute; 10  this  he  devoted  all  the  facultie 
of  his  foul,  and  attained  to  a degree  of  per- 
fection in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever  furpafled  j 
fo  that,  as  a polite  hiliorian  obferves,  Rome 
had  but  few  orntort  before  him,  whom  it 
could  prai/e ; none  :ehom  it  could  admire. 
Demofthenes  was  the  pattern  by  which  ho 
formed  himfelf ; whom  he  emulated  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  merit  what  St.  Jcrom 
calls  that  bctnaiful  elo^e : Demolihcnet  hat 
J notched from  thee  the  glory  if  brint;  the  Ml : 
thou  from  Dempdhenes,  that  if  being  ike  only 
orator.  The  genius,  the  capacity,  the  ftile 
and  manner  of  them  both,  were  much  the 
fame  ; their  eloquence  of  that  great,  full- 
time. 
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lime,  and  cmnprehenfivckind  which  dig- 
nified ci  cry  fubjcrt,  mid  gave  il  all  the 
force  and  heauty  of  w hich  it  wav  capable  ; 
it  was  that  txmndnejh  qf /peaking,  as  the  an- 
cients call  it,  where  there  was  nothing 
cither  redundant  or  deficient;  notliing’ei- 
therto  be  added  or  retrenched : their  per- 
fections were  inall  points  fotranl’cendent, 
and  yet  fo  fimiUr,  that  the  critic*  are  not 
agreed  on  which  fide  to  give  the  pre- 
ference. Quintilian  indeed,  the  moil  ju- 
dicious of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  w hole 
toCicero;  but  if,  as  other*  have  thought, 
t iccruhiulnot  all  the  nerves,  the  energy, 
or,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  the  thunder  of 
Jirmojlhenet,  he  excelled  him  in  the  co- 
piouliief* and  elegance  of  his  diction,  the 
variety  of  his  feiiliments,  anil,  above  all 
in  the  vivacity  qf  hU\cil,audfuuirtnchofhu 
raillery.  Dcmofthenes  had  notltingjoco/c 
or facclioHt  in  him  ; yet, by  attempting 
fouictimes  to  jeft,  Aiewed,  that  the  thing 
itfctf  did  not  difpteqfe,  but  did  not  belong  to 
him  : for,  as  Longinus  jay*,  tchererer  he 
a/fet  ted  to  be  plea  taut,  he  ut ode  hiiqfirffridi- 
cutnut ; and  if  he  happened  to  rttife  a laugh, 
it vtai chief y upemh imfe{f.  Whereas  Cicero, 
from  a perpetual  fund  of  w it, and  ridicule, 
had  the  power  always  to  plcafe,  when  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  convince,  and 
could  nut  his  judges  into  good  humour, 
w hen  he  had  caufe  to  be  afraid  of  their 
feverity  ; fo  that,  by  the  opportunity  of  a 
tacit-timed joke,  he  is  laid  to  have  preferred 
many  qf  hit  client t from  W»(fr#  ruin. 

\ et  in  all  tbi*  height  and  lame  of  his 
eloquence,  there  wasauotherfel  of  orators 
at  the  lame  time  in  Rome,  men  of  part* 
and  learning,  and  of  the  firft  quality : who 
s*  h ile  they  acknuw  ledged  the  fuperiority 
of  h>s  genius,  yet  Cenfured  his  diction,  as 
not  truly  attic  or  clafical : fomc  culling  it 
Ionic  auil  languid,  others  *innd  and  exube- 
rant. Thefe  men  affected  n minute  and 
faltidious  cwredoch,  pointed  fentences, 
thort  and  concifc  period*,  without  a fy  lia- 
ble to  (pare  in  them,  as  if  the  perfection 
of  oratory  confided  in  a frugality  qfxeordt, 
and  in  crowding  our  feutiment*  into  the 
narrowed  compafs.  Thf  chief  patrons  of 
llustaftewereM.  Brutus,  Licitiitu.Calvus, 
Alinius,  Pollio.and  Sallull,  whom  Seneca 
feemstotreat  as  the  author ofthe  obfeure, 
abrupt,  and  fententiuus  (file.  Cicero  often 
ridicules  thefe  pretenders  to  attic  elegance 
a*  judging  of  eloquence  not  by  the  force 
qf  the  art,  but  their  mnn  vieaknrfn  ; and 
rcfolving  todecry  w hat  they  could  not  at- 
tain, and  to  admire  nothing  butw  bat  they 


could  imitate  ; and  though  their  way  «f 
Ipeakiug,  he  fays,  might  plcafe  the  euro? 
a critic  or  a Jehohtr , yet  it  was  not  of  that 
fublime  and  fiinorouskind,vvhofr  end  was 
not  on  ly  to  injiruH,  but  to  move  an  audience ; 
an  eloquence,  born  for  the  multitude; 
vs  bole  merit  wias  always  (hewn  by  its  ef- 
fect* of  ciciting  admiration,  and  extorting 
/hauls  of  applauje;  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment 
between  the  learned  and  the  populace. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that 
prevailed  in  Romeos  long  a*  Cicemlived; 
iiis  were  the  only  fpeifhes  that  were  re- 
lilhed  or  admired  by  the  city ; while  thole 
attic  orators,  as  they  called  theaifeltcs, 
were  generally  defpifed,  and  frequently 
defertrd  by  the  audience,  in  the  inidltof 
their  harangues.  But  after  Cicero's  death, 
and  the  min  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
oratory  funk  ufcourfo  with  its  liberty , am) 
a falfe fpcciesuui serially  prevailed;  when 
infieud  of  that  elate,  copious,  and  flowing 
eloquence,  w hich  launched  out  freely  intu 
every  fubjcCt,  there  fucceedod  a guarded, 
dry,  feutentious  kind,  full  of  laboured 
turns  and  Itudied  points ; and  proper  only 
for  the  occalionon  which  it  w as  employ- 
ed, the  making  panegyrics  and  fertile 
coiuplimenlsto  their  ty  run's.  This  change 
offtile  may  be  obferved  in  all  their  wri- 
ters, from  Cicero’s  time  to  the  younger 
Hlmy ; who  carried  it  to  its  utiuolt  perfec- 
tion, in  his  celebrated  panegyric  or  the 
emperor  Trajan  ; which,  as  it  isjuftly  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  of  diction,  the 
beauty  of  fetitimenls  and  the  delicacy  of 
itscompliuieiits,  fo  it  is  become  in  a man- 
ner the  ftandard  of  fine  Ipeakiug  to  mo- 
dern times,  where  itiscommou  to  bear  the 
pretenders  to  criticirm.dcfcantingonthe 
tedious  length  and  fpiritleCs  exuberance 
ofthe  t scerotuan  periods.  But  tbefupen- 
ority  of  Cicero’s  eloquence,  as  it  wav  ac- 
know  ledged  by  the  politrU  age  of  free 
Rome,  lo  it  ha*  received  the  molt  authen- 
tic confirmation  that  the  nature  of  thiugs 
can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  feofe  of 
nations;  which oegloftingthe productions 
of  his  rivals  and  contemporaries  have 
prefcrved  to  us  his  ineltimablc  remains, 
its  a fpecimen  of  the  modi  perfect  manner 
of  fpeaking,  to  which  the  language  of 
mortals  can  be  exalted  : fo  that,  as  Quin- 
tilian declared  of  him  even  iu  that  early 
age,  he  has  acquired  fuch  fame  with  poi- 
terity,  that  Cicero  is  not  reckoner!  fo 
much  the  name  of  a man,  as  of  eloquence 
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Bot  we  have  hitherto  been  cunftdering 
tlic  exterior  part  ot’  Cicero’*  character, 
and  dial  I now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  re- 
cedes of  his  mind,  and  difeover  the  real 
fource  and  principle  ot’his  actiou*.  I'ronia 
view  ot  that  pliilol'ophy  which  lie  prn- 
fetred  to  follow  , as  the  gi-neral  rule  of"  his 
life,  'i  jas,  as  he  often  declares,  was 
draw  n from  the  academic jeti  ; w hieh  de- 
rives its  origin  from  Socrates,  and  its 
name  from  a celebrated  gyinnaliuiti,  or 
placeof  exen  ifeiu  thefuburbsof  Athens, 
called  the  Academy,  where  the  profcllbr* 
of  that  fchool  tiled  to  hold  their  lectures 
and  philolopliical  difpulations.  Socrates 
was  the  firll  who  baniflied  phytic*  out  of 
philofophy,  which  till  his  lime  had  been 
the  fble  object  of  it,  aud  drew  it  off  from 
the  obfeure  and  intricate  inquiries  into 
nature,  anil  the  conltitutinn  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  to  qnefiions  nf morality ; of 
more  iininediatc  ufc  and  importance  to 
the  liappincfsof  iiiun.cunccrningthc  true 
notion*  of  virtue  mu  I vice,  und  the  natural 
difference  of  s(oud  and  ill;  and  a*  liotound 
the  world  generally  prvpollclfetl  with  falfe 
notions  011  tliofc  iubjects,  lb  his  method 
was  not  to  aff'ert  uny  opinion  of' hi*  ervjtt,  hut 
to  refute  the  opinion*  of  other s,  ami  attack 
the  errors  in  vogue;  as  the  firll  llep  lo- 
*>aiu»  preparing  men  for  the  rece|Kion  of 
truth,  or  what  came  the  neared  to  it,  pro- 
bability. XV  bile  lit-  liimfelf  therefore  pro- 
filled  to  fitoic  Within”,  he  uledtolift  OUttlie 
feveral  doctrines  of  all  the  pretenders  to 
k lence  .and  then  icazctherawithalericsof 
queliions,  lb  contrived  ns  to  reduce  them, 
by  the  courfc  of  their  aulwers,  to  an  evi- 
dent ahfurdity,  and  the  impofltbility  of 
defending  what  they  had  at  firll  afllrmed. 

But  Plato  did  not  ftrictly  adhere  to  the 
method  of  his  mailer  Socrates,  and  bis 
followers  wholly  defertrd  it:  for  inltcad 
of  the  Socratic  modefty  of  admiring  no- 
thing, and  (xamioing  every  thing,  they 
turned  plnlolnphy,  as  it  were,  into  an  art, 
and  formed  a fy  Item  of  opinions,  which 
they  delivered  to  their  oduplei,  as  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  left.  Plato’s  ne- 
phew Spenlippiis,  who  was  left  the  heir 
of  his  fchool,  continued  his  lectures,  as 
his  fuccellbrs  all'o  did  in  the  academy, 
*ad  preferred  the  name  of  academies; 
while  Arillotle,  the  molt  eminent  of  Pla- 
to’ifcholars,  retired  to  another  zymmifium, 
called  the  Lyceum ; whvre.froin  a cultom 
which  lie  ami  his  followers  obferved,  of 
teaching  and  difputing  as  they  walked  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  place,  they  obtained 


the  name  nf  Peripatetics, or  the  Walking 
I’ll  ihifophi  is.  Thefc  two leCfs, though  d f- 
fet  ingiu  name,  agreed  general  Ivin  things, 
or  in  all  the  principal  pointsof their  plii- 
lofopliy:  they  placed  tile  chief  liappioi  lit 
of  man  in  virtue,  Kith  a compctemy  of  ex- 
tenutl  goods ; tapglitrAertidrMCC  of  a God, 
a pror ideat  e,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
a future 'dote  if  rewards  and  pumjhmenu. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  academic 
fchool  under  five  futciflive  in.iltcis,  who 
governed  it  after  Plato;  Speulippus,  Xv- 
nocratcs,  Polcmo,  Crates,  Cranlor;  till 
Arctlilris,  the  lixth,  ddcarded  at  once  all 
the  fylteins  ot  his  preilccelKirs,  and  f< 

V ived  t\u;  Socraticvtay, of afiruunonothm”, 
douhtiuy  of  ull  thin!’.*,  aiiilexpoliiigtheva- 
uitv  of  the  reigning  opinions.  He  al- 
ledged  the  necertity  ofmaking  this  refor- 
mation, from  that oy/rariry-ifMiNgs,  which 
had  reduced  Socrates,  and  ull  the  ancieirt 
In  fore  him.  to  a cunff.in  of  their  iynnrtmce 
lie  obferved,  as  they  had  all  likcwifedone, 
that  the  jape*  were  narrow,  reit/im  infrm, 
l(fr  /hurt,  truth  immerled  mike  deep,  opinion 
uni  cajlom  every  where  predominant,  and 
all  thin a*  involved  in  darkntfh.  1 Ic  laugh  t 
therefbre,  “That  there  was  no  certain 
" knowledge  or  perception  of  any  tiling 
" in  nature,  nor  any  infallible  criterion  of 
“ truth  and  falh  linod ; that  nothing  was 
" fo  detcltahle  as  rafhnefs,  nothing  lo 
“ fcandalnus  to  a philofopher,  as  lo  pro- 
" fefs  what  was  either  falfe  or  unkuoo  n 
” to  him ; that  we  doght  lo  aflert  nothing 
" dogmatically,  but  in  all  cafes  to  fut- 
“ pend  our  allent ; and  inltead  of  pretend- 
“ iug  to  certainty , content  oiirfelves  w ith 
" opinion,  grounded  on  probability, 
" which  was  all  thata  rational  mind  hud 
“ to  acqoicfce  in."  ’J'liis  was  called  the 
new  academy,  in  diflinction  from  the  IHa- 
tonic,  or  the  old:  which  maintained  its 
credit  down  to  Cicero’s  time,  by  a fuc- 
ccllion  of  able  matters;  the  chief  ofwhom 
was  Carnendcs,  the  fourth  from  Arceli- 
las,  who  carried  it  to  its  utmolt  height  of 
glory,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  by" anti- 
quity for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and 
force  of  hi*  eloquence. 

We  mult  not  however  imagine,  that 
thefe  academic*  continued  doubting  and 
fluctuating*!!  their  livesinfeeplicifrn,  and 
irrcfolutiun,  without  any  precife  opiniont 
or  fettled  principle  of  judgingaudacling: 
no ; their  rale  was  as  certain  and  conflu- 
ent as  that  of  any  other  fcfl,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently explained  by  Cicero, iumany  par:* 
of  Lis  works.  *'  We  axe  not  of  that  fort,” 
3 A fays 
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favs  he,  “ w liofc  mind  is  perpetually 
’«  wandering  in  error,  without  any  partt- 
'•  enlarciidurohp'ctnfitspurftiit:  for  what 
would  futh  a mind  or  inch  a life  indeed 
*•  be  worth,  which  had  no  determinate 
" rtile  or  method  ol‘  thinking  and  acting  ? 

“ But  the  dillereuce  between  ns  and  the 
•*  reft  i»,  that  whereas  they  call  Come 
'•  thiiigurerroin,  and  others  imcrrtoftt,'  «e 
••  rail  the  one  proiuA/r.theotherim/nnia- 
hie.  For  what  reafim  then,  Ihould  not 
“ I pnrfite  the  probable,  rejectin'  contrary, 

••  anil, declining  the  arrogancruf  affirm- 
" ing,  avoid  the  imputation  of  raflincfs, 

••  which  of  all  things  is  the  fart  heft  re- 
" moved  from  wifilonrf”  Again;  " we  Ho 
•*  not  pretend  to  fay  that  there  t>  no  fnclt 
" thing  in  truth  ; hut  that  all  truths  have 
•*  fiitne  falfehood  annexed  to  them,  of 
“ fi>  near  a rcfcnihlanccand  fimilitodc,  at 
" to  aflhrd  no  certain  note  of  diftinction, 
“ whereby  lodetermineour  judgment  and 
" aifent : whence  it  follows  alfo  nfcnurfe, 
*•  that  there  are  many  thing*  probable; 

" which  though  not  perfectly  coinpre- 
" bended, veton  account  oftheir attractive 
" and  fper  ions  appearance, are  fiiflicicnt  to 
"govern  tbelifeofawifoman.”  In  ano- 
ther place,  “ there  U no  difference,’’  fays 
he, “between  us, and  thofe  who  pretend 
" to  know  things;  but  that  they  never 
" doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  they  main- 
" tain : whereas  we  have  many  probabili. 
11  tiet,  which  we  readily  embrace,  but  dare 
“ not  affirm.  By  this  wc  preferve  our 
* judgment  free  and  unprejudiced,  and 
" areundernoncceffity  u I defending  what 
" is  prcfcribetl  and  enjoined  to  us ; wherc- 
“ as  in  other  lefts,  men  are  lied  down  to 
“ certain  doctrines, before  they  arcrapa- 
“ hie  ofjudging  what  is  the  belt,  and  in 
"the  molt  infirm  part  of  life,  drawn  ei- 
" ther  by  the  authority  of  a friend,  or 
“ charmed  with  the  nrfi  matter  whom 
they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  ajudg- 
" ment  of  things  unknown  to  them;  and 
*•  to  whatever  fchool  they  chance  to  be 
••  driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to  it  as  fall 
“ a*  the  nvftrr  to  the  rock.’* 

Thus  tie  academy  held  the  proper  me- 
dium betwei  n the  rigid  ftoic  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  fceptic  : the  ftoies  em- 
braced all  theirdofirines,  as  fo  manyjCsmf 
u ad  immutable  truths,  from  which  it  was 
infamous  to  depart;  and  by  making  this 
their  point  of  honour,  held  all  their  difcj. 
ph-s  in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  them. 
The  fi  optics,  on  theotlier  hand,  nbferved 
a perfect  neutrality  towards  all  opinion-; 


maintaining  all  of  them  to  be  equally  un- 
certain ; and  that  we  could  not  affirm  ot 
any  thing,  that  it  teas  ih is  or  that,  lince 
there  was  as  much  req/im  to  take  >1  for  the 
one  us  for  the  other,  or  for  neither  qfthrm; 
and  wholly  indifferent  which  of  ibeniwe 
thought  it  to  be : thuulhcy  lived,  without 
ever  engaging  theiiifelvc*  on  any  tide  of 
a qucl'tion,  directing  their  livt-s  n the 
mcantiine  by  natural  affections,  and  ihe 
laws  and  cultoms  of  their  country.  But 
the  academics,  by  adopting  the  probable 
initi  al)  of  the  certain,  kepi  the  balance 
in  an  equal  poife  betwreu  the  two  ex- 
tremes, making  it  then  general  principle 
to  ubllrve  a moderation  iu  all  their  opi- 
nions ; and  as  Plutarch  who  was  one  of 
them,  tells  us,  pu.ing  a great  regard  al- 
ways to  that  old  maxim, 

Ms»i»  ayao  ; — lie  tjttid  nimis. 

As  this  fchool  then  was  in  no  particu- 
lar oppolilion  to  any,  but  an  equal  advrr- 
fary  to  all,  or  rattier  to  dogmatical  pliil--*- 
fophy  in  General,  fo  every  other  fed, 
next  to  itlelf,  readily  gave  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  relt;  which  univerfel  concef- 
lioa  of  the  fecond  place,  is  commonly 
thought  to  infer  a right  to  the  firft:  and  >> 
we  reflect  on  the  date  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  what  they  thcnifi-lvcs  fo  often 
complain  of, the  darknefsthut  fnrrnstiuied 
them,  andtheisg'aur  dijintfions  of  tlieUtl 
and  wifeft  on  the  fundamental  queftion*  of 
religion  and  morality,  we  mull  necetTsn- 
ly  allow,  that  the  academic  manner  of 
pliilolbphizing  was  ol  all  others  the  nuft 
rational  and  inodeft,and  the  beti adapted 
to  the  difenvery  of  truth,  whole  peculiar 
character  it  was  to  encourage  inquiry; 
to  lift  every  queftion  to  the  iMirtom  ; t« 
try  the  force  of  every  argonieut,  till  it 
had  found  iu  real  moment,  or  the  prv 
cite  quantity  of  its  weight. 

This  it  was  that  induced  C icero,  in  hi* 
advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment,  to 
delert  the  old  academy,  and  decUreforiM 
new ; when, from  a lungexpericnccof  the 
vanity  of  thofe  feels  who  called  themfebr* 
the  proprietors  of  truth,  and  the  fokt 
guides  of  life,  and  through  a defpair  at 
finding  any  thing  cetiein,  he  was  glad, 
litter  all  Ins  pains,  to  take  up  w ith  the  pro- 
bable.  Bill  the  genius  and  general  cha- 
racter of  both  the  academies  was  in  fun's 
mealure  Bill  the  fame:  for  theofd,  thev-h 
it  profeftl-d  to  teach  a peculiar  fyifeta  ij 
doctrines,  yet  it  was  ever  diffident  asd 
cautious  of  affirming;  aud  the  new, 
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thf  more  firupuluus  and  fcrptiral  of  the 
two;  this  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  the  tiril  matter  of  the  old,  in  which, as 
Cicero  obferves,  nothing  is  abfolutvly  af- 
firmed, noth  ing  delivered  for  certain,  but 
all  things  freelv  inquired  into,  anil  both 
tiles  of  the  queftion  impartially  difcufled. 
Vet  there  w as  another  reafbu  that  recom- 
mended this  philofophy  iu  a pccttliaruiun- 
i'it  to  Cicero,  its  being  of  all  others,  the 
bid!  fuited  to  the  profeflion  of  an  orator; 
fiace  by  its  practice  of  difputing/br  and 
(ij«ii»tf  every  opinion  of  the  other  feels,  it 
gat  e him  the  belt  opportunity  of  perfect- 
ing  his  oratorical  faculty,  auiJacquiringa 
habit  of  fpeaking  readily  uponalllbbjen*. 
lie  tails  it  therefore  the  parent  of  elegance 
usd  cop.oufnejs : and  declares,  that  he  owed 
til  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  the  me- 
chanic rules  of  the  rhrtrn  icinns,  hut  to  the 
ttiarged  and  goitrous  principles  of  the  aca- 
demy. 

Thisfchool, however,  wasalmortdefert- 
rd  in  Greece,  and  had  but  few  difciples 
■it  Home,  when  Cicero  undertook  its  pa- 
nonage,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  its 
drooping  credit.  The  realbn  is  obvious: 
it  itnpofcd  a bard  talk  upon  itsfcbolars,  of 
ilifptitingagainft  every  fed,  ami  on  every 
qiieftion  in  philofophy;  mdif  ilicasdiffi- 
nll,  ns  Cicero  fays,  ro  he  mnjler  of  any 
cur,  ho-a  much  more  of  them  nil T which  was 
incumbent  on  thofe  who  proftiled  iheni- 
filresacademics.  Towondertbenthat  it 
bit  ground  every  where,  in  proportion  as 
t-iand  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturally 
dfpofed  people  to  the  doflrineof  Jipicu- 
r»i;  in  relation  to  which  there  is  a fmart 
filing  recorded  of  Arrefdns,  who  being 
-led , whyfo  many  nfaU  fctis  vjent  over  to 
lb  Epicureans,  hut  none  ever  came  back 
frm  them,  replied,  that  men  might  be  made 
auutths,  but  eunuchs  could  never  he  made 
men  again. 

This  general  view  of  Cicero’s  pbilofo- 
pby,  will  helpusto account,  infbtncroea- 
fare,  for  that  difficulty  which  people  fre- 
quently complain  of  in  difeovering  his 
ini  featimenU,  as  well  as  for  the  mif- 
tsleswhich  they  are  apt  to  fallintoinlliat 
fearch;  linceitwasthediftinguilbing  prin- 
nple  of  the  academy  to  refute  the  opinions 
tf  others,  rather  than  declare  any  of  their 
v-w.  Yet  the  chiefdifficullydocs  not  lie 
here;  for  Cicero  was  not  fcrupulous  on 
that  head,  nor  atleCkd  any  obfeurity  in 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was 
bit  buhnehito  explain  them;  but  it  is  the 
•nitty  and  different  charaders of  his  fe- 
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veral  writings,  that  perplexes  the  gene- 
rality of  his  readers:  for  wherever  they 
dip  into  his  works,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
thcnifclvcspollelledof  hisfciitimcnts,  and 
toquole  them  inditicrently  as  iuch.  whe- 
ther from  his  Orations,  his  Dialogues,  or 
his  Letters,  Without  attending  to  the  pe- 
culiar paturr  of  the  woik.or  the  ililicrcnt 
perfon  that  he  affumes  in  it. 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judi- 
cial kind;  or  the  pleadings  of  an  ailvo- 
cate.wliofebuliiieGi  it  w a > to  make  the  bell 
of  his  caufe;  and  to  deliver,  ml  lb  much 
w hatwastrnc.as  what  nasufefultohiscli- 
ent ; the  patronage  ul  truth  belonging  iu 
fiich  cafes  to  the  judgr,  and  not  to  the 
pleader.  It  would  be  abfurd  therefore  to 
requirea  Icrupuluusveracity, oriirietde- 
claratlon  of  his  fentim.-nts  in  them:  the 
thingdoes  notadmitof  it;  and  he  himfelf 
forbidsusto  expert  it;  and  in  one  of  thofe 
orationsfrankly  dr-clarest  he  true  nature  »f 
them  all. — “That  man,”£lYshc,‘Ii»biucli 
“ tniltakcn,  who  thinks,  tfsat  in  thcleju- 
" diciai  pleadings,  he  has  an  authentic 
" fpecimen  of  our  opinions;  they  an  the 
" Ipecehes  of  the  enttfes  and  the  times; 
" not  of  the  men  or  the  advocates;  ifthe 
" caufes  could  fpcak  of  thcmfclves,  no 
“ body  would  employ  an  orator;  but  we 
" are  employed  to  fpeak,  not  what  w e 
" would  undertake  toalfirtnuponour  au- 
" thority,  but  what  is  fuggclted  by  the 
**  caufe  and  the  thing  itfcll."  Agreeably 
to  this  notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  “ that 
“ thofe  who  are  truly  wife,  andhaicfpcnt 
“ their  time  in  public  aliairs,  and  not  in 
••  idledifputcs,  though  they  hat  erefolved 
“ with  themfelvcs  In  be  ltrtCl  and  honed 
" in  all  their  aiftions,  yctwiil  not  fcruple 
" to  ufe  every  argument  that  can  be  of 
**  fervicc  to  the  caufe  which  they  have 
" undertaken  to  defend.”  In  Ins  ora- 
tions, therefore,  w here  we  often  meetwith 
the  fentenccs  and  maxims  of  philofophy, 
we  cannot  always  take  them  lor  bis  own, 
but  as  topics  applied  to  move  bis  audi- 
ence. or  add  an  air  of  gravity  and  pro- 
bability to  his  fpeerh. 

His  letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends, 
and  efpccially  thofe  to  Atticus,  place  the 
real  man  before  us,  and  lay  open  bis  very 
heart;  yet  in  thefe  fome  diftiottinn  mull 
necefiarily  be  obferved ; for  in  letters  of 
compliment,  condolence,  or  recommen- 
dation, or  were  he  is  foliciting  any  point 
ot  importance,  be  adapts  his  arguments 
to  the  occafion;  and  ufes  furh  as  would 
induce  his  friend  the  moftreadilyto  grant 
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what  hi*  <1  efirrd.  }lut  a*  lilt  Viler*  in 
gene»»l  frldom  ewjrii  upon  am  qwctiioH* 
of  pkifcfuphv,  except  (lightly  aud  in<  i- 

f<>  ii*  <n  lliriiilcKrfrj'of  his  nilqfo/itieut 
Opinions,  nMiirellidiilijrA  nftht  jitu- 
feut  inruiry  ,and  for  which  wcinuti  w hol- 
ly recur  to  his  pkitflfnphica)  work*. 

Xowt  lie  general  purpofe  nf  tlirfc  works, 
ms  to  give  n him  y rathtr  iff  lit  merit  nt 
fththyiiphy,  (Inn  any  if  omul  of  liis  own, 
ami  to  explain  in  his  feUmr-cUiacu*  iu 
their  own  language.  whatever  the  phi- 
W*yhfri  of  alt  IcfK  ami  ail  aj;n,  ftati 
• million  ev  cry  important  tpnTtiun,  in  or- 
der «n  enlarge  tlinr  tuiinl*,  ami  reform 
ikfiT morals;  audio cjitplov  himfelf mole 
ulilwlly  In  iti«  country,  at  a limp  \s In  n 
arm*  ami  a fuperior  force  had  deprived 
hits  of  die  power  of  ferving  it  in  anv 
other  nay . Tiii«  lie  ilttkio  in  his  Irea- 
tife<  alitd  de  If'.iilm,  or  on  'hr  t "biff  flood 
or  III  erf  Mum  in  that  upon  the  Suture  of 
tlrtind i;  iuhii  'fufeutan  Ifif/mtrtiionr.  am) 
in  hubonknaitlie  Academic  Rliilofopby; 
mall  which  hefomet  rme  s takestqion  b im- 
fpjf  liie  jvirt  of  a Stair ; fomcliines  of  an 
Fpienrenn ; finueti  roc*  id 'the  fimputrtic : for 
the  fake  of  explaining  With  more  autbori- 
t y ibr  d HTr  rent doclrinesof each  fid ; and 
as  !ip  alTumcs  tlicperibnoftlieoue  to com- 
fuic  the  other,  fij  in  III* proper  cbiraflrr 
of  «.i  Arademie,  iic  fumetiuirs  difputp* 
aynnfi  U.  cm  all;  wliiletbrunnarv  render, 
mo  r«  Heeling  on  the  nature  of  dialogues, 
takes  I'irrro  Hill  for  the  perpetual  fpink- 
cr;  and  under  that  tniftake,  often  quotes  a 
friitimeiu  lor  hi*,  that  was  delivered  Ity 
him  only  iimrder  to  be  confuted.  Rut  in 
»h*  fe  dialogues,  at  in  nlihis other  works, 
w herever  be  treat*  an*  fuhjcd  profefled- 
lv, or "fivcsa  judgment  upon (tdclibcrnte- 
Tv,  either  in  hi*  own  parfun,  nr  that  of  ,m 
Academic,  there  he  delivers  hi*  own  opi- 
nions; anti  where  lie  httnfelf tines  irot  ap- 
pear in  the  feme,  he  takes  rare  ufunll  v In 
inform  ns,  to  which  of  the  characters  he 
ha*  ntligned  the  patronage  uf  hinown  fen. 
I uncut*:  w ho  Was  generally  thepriucip.il 
fpeake/of flic  dialogue;  a*  t ’rullii*  in  his 
t-emife  on  lip  Oral  nr;  Scipio,  m (hat  of 
jtf  Hrpnldic ; 1 ’a  to,  in  hi>  piece  on  Ohl , Igr. 
I his  key  will  h-f  il  * into  hisreal  thoughts; 
•oui  enable  to- to  trace  hi*  genuine  not  ions 
through  rier,  part  of  his  writings,  from 
" hich  I thall  nun  proceed  to  give  j (Hurt 
abliraM  <>f  them. 

A*  to  /%?«.  or  Natural  Philofbphy', 
he  k«uv,  to  have  had  the  fume  notion 


with  Socrates,  thata  minutr.iiid  particu- 
lar attention  to  it,  and  the  making  it  the 
foie  end  and  objisrt  of  our  inquiries,  ua* 
a fiadv  rather  cut  ious  than  piotit.iMe,  and 
contriliuliiig  Inn  little  to  the  improve- 
niroi  of  htimau  life,  l ot  though  tic  ww 
pri  belly  acquainted  with  the  various  fyf- 
teius  ol  all  tile  pliilufophrrs  of  illy  Him*', 
from  the  earlieli  antiquity,  and  ha*  ex- 
plained them  nil  in  his  m ork  s ; y ct  lie  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  either  to  fem 
anv  (lift i net  opinions  of  hi*  own,  or  at 
trail  to  declare  them.  I com  hi*  account, 
however,  of  tbofc  fy Items  we  may  <d  - 
ferre,  that  fevtral  of  the  fsuidainrntal 
principles  of  modern  pliilufopliy , whirh 
pnfs  for  the  original  difeoveties  of  t lisle 
lain  times,  are  the  revival  rather  of  an- 
cient notion*  maintained  by  Antic  of  the 
full  philofopbcra,  of  whom  we  have  any 
uolicc  in  liitUiry ; »ls  the  Motto*  of  (If 
Forth;  the  Antipodes;  a I '/tenia n;  uiidus 
wiirrrlht  flrm  itution,  or  iitirnChtr  dm- 
till/  (if  Mutter,  vhirh  holds  the  It  arid  i* 
its  prrjivt/orm  and  oieirr. 

Rut  in  all  dm  ureal  (joints  of  frligioi 
and  moraliiy,  which  are  of  more  lumir- 
diate  relation  to  the  happintfs  of  uiar, 
the  bcina  nJ'  a find;  a pent  idem r;  th 
immortnlilf  nf  the  tbuU  a future  that  a? 

meant*  a oil  puuit/imnit* ; and  the  nmol 

difii  renrr  nf  good  and  ill ; lie  has  large- 
ly and  ehcirly  declared  hisniind  in  many 
part*  of  his  writing*,  lie  maintained 
that  there  was  one  Irod,  or  Supreme  Bo 
*»?;  isrnrpnrenl , eternal,  lelf-ttidi it! , 
created  the  world.  Iiy  his  jmtver,  and  fey 
mint  d it  hy  hinjwin-idntcr.  This  lie  infer- 
red from  the  content  of  all  nations;  tit  ei- 
der and  heajily  qf  the  hrmrnly  bodies:  tU 
evident  marls  qf  coinf/el,  wilUsim,  and  ' 
tilnr fe  to  certain  ends,  ohlrrx  nhlr  is  rtf 
whole,  and  in  every  part  qf  the  rt/fWt 
world;  and  declares  that  per fim  esurcdi 
of  the  name  qf  a man, who  can  belins  all  th ' 
to  hare  been  made  by  chance;  when  with 
the  vtnvifi  jiretch  qf'  hitman  uiidom,  ue 
cannot  penetrate  the  depth  of  that  itifitm 
which  contrived  il. 

Hu  believed  atti  a Divine  PravLhncr, 
cnnllamlypretidingorerthcwhnlrl'ylicui, 
and  cMcmliug  it*  care  to  all  the  principal 
members  of  it,  w itb  a peculiar  attemwu 
to  the  camUtfi  and  atiiantqf  mm,  but  leav- 
ing the  minute  anil  inferior  putts  to  the 
l eutfeoftlisgcner.il  law*.  This  he  col- 
lected from  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity  ; hi*  nimiiliimre,  omniprefttKe, 
and  inSsute  goodnejs ; that  could  never  dr- 
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frrf  or  ih  gM  w hit  he  hwfoocr  produced 
into  heiug ; and  (Ipdsics,  that  irillwul 
tht*  Irlref,  then:  crmld  be  no  loch  tiling 
c.%  piety  or  religion  in  the  tcorfd. 

Hr  held  likrwife  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  tma  /t*  tep*rnte  eri/iemr  after  death  in 
a iiitfeqf  happinefsor  m\  firry,  Thwh«  in- 
ferred from  that  nrtlnti  third  of  immortali- 
ty, which  was  always tlu*  molt  cuafpim- 
«*H  in  the  belt  one)  molt  exalted  minds; 
from  which  the  frm*lt  fpccimert  of  tlicir 
nature  mult  needs  he  drawn,  from  its  un- 
nr icd  and  indh'ifUde  effettcc, which  bad  no- 
thing reparable  or  perithahle  in  it ; from 
it^  wonderful  powers  and  focolties;  it* 
principle  qffelf-mntion ; it x memory  , 1 m.  r/i- 
how.ir;/,  comjrrckeiihon;  tshtt  hr. ere  all  in- 
compatible tcith  Jbtggith  mutter.  The  Stoics 
fended  that  the  tout  u as  a fuhtilized.  fiery 
fnhiiajier,  which  furvived  the  body  after 
deith,  .and  fubfifted  a long  time,  yet  not 
eternally,  but  wastoperdhat  hill  in  thege- 
lirnal  conflagration;  in  which  tbeyallou- 
ffli  a*  Cicero  fays,  the  only  thing  that  u-flr 
lard  to  conceive,  Us  fef  titrate  e rift  nee  from 
the  hod/ ; yet  denied  '.chut  was  not  only  enfy 
to  imagine,  hat  a con  fetf  Hence  of  the  other;  its 
eternal  duration.  Ariftotle  taught,  that  be- 
liefs the  four  clement*  *rf  the  am  terra  hr  arid, 
*h*>ct  all  other  things  were  fuppofed  to 
draw  their  bring,  there  wa » a fifth  ejencc 
or  nature,  peculiar  to  (rod  and  the  foul, 
*hirh  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  c ommon 
to  any  of  the  reft.  This  opinion  Cicero 
followed,  and  itluftrated  with  his  ufuai 
perfjaicuity  in  the  following  parage: 

**  Hie  origin  of  the  human  foul/*  lap 
ta,  H is  not  to  be  found  any  where  on 
“earth;  there  is  nothing  mixed,  concrete, 
u or  earth  lv  ; nothing  ol’ water,  air,  or  fire 
**  >«»L  bur  tliefc  natures  are  not  luf- 
*'  ceptihle  of  memory,  intelligence,  or 
" thought;  have  nothing  that  can  retain 
41  the  paf^  foreferthc  fat  a re,  by  hold  on 
“ the prefent;  which  faculties  art*  purely 

* divine,  and  could  not  poflibly  be  de- 
nied to  man,  except  from  (iod ; the  na- 
ture of  the  foul  therefore  is  of  a fuigu- 

’ hr  kind,  difti  lift  from  thefe  known  and 

* obvious  natures  ; and  whatever  it  be 
"that  fee  baud  taftevthat  live*  and  move* 

* in  us,  it  muft  be  heavenly  and  divine, 

‘ lid  lor  that  rcafon  eternal.  Nor  is  G«jd 

indeed  himfelf,  whole  exigence  w o can 
clearly  difeover  to  be  comprehended 
bv  os  in  anv  other  manner,  but  as  a 
free  and  pure  mind, clear  from  all  uior- 
H talconcrction;i»hf<n  ingandmovingatl 
" thing* ; and  indeed  with  an  eternal  priu* 


*4  ciple  of  iclf-motion  : of  ihb kind,  and 
#*  «d  the  feme  nature,  is  tbc  human  fcol1' 
As  to  a future  fate  qf  regards  and  pu- 
wjbrnctsts,  he  c ©under  ed  it  asaconCtcjatncc 
of  iIk  fou/s  immortality , deduct  Id  « from 
the  at!  rib  Hits  of  Hod,  and  ih*'  condition  qf 
man'*  life  on  earth;  ami  thought  it  to 
highly  probable,  that  ur  could  hardly 
doubt  tf  it,  lie  tays,  utde li  itjhould  happen 
to  our  uunds,  xzhen  they  boh  into  the  mfclvn, 
ns  it  docs  to  our  eyes,  when  they  beds  too  in- 
tenfely  at  theftm,  that  hading  their  fight 
dazzUdtthey  give  art  r looking  df  all.  in 
this  opinion  he  followed  iVsnihs  and 
Plato,  for  wtvofe  judgment  he  profeiled  k» 
great  a reverence,  that  if  they  had  given 
no  reqfbttS,  tihere  yet  they  hud  given  man;/, 
kcjkould  have  been  pertaadal,  he  feys,  by 
their  fair  authority.  Sotutvs,  ll  vet  < tore,  u 
he  tells  ns,  declared  in  his  dying  fpctvb, 
" That  there  were  two  ways  appointed 
“ to  tire  human  tools-  at  their  departure 
**  from  the  human  body : that  tliofcwho 
“ bad  been  immerfed  in  frttfoa]  ptealun  i 
**  and  Intis,  and  had  polluted  tbcmfcUis 
<f  with  private  vied,  or  public  triiuu 
“ agaiuli  their  country,  took  an  oldoire 
" and  dev  toot  road,  remote  frota  the  feat 
“ and  alfeinblv  of  the  god*y  whiUt  thvte 
**  who  had  preserved  their  integuty , and 
“ received  little  or  no  contagion  from 
u the  lw>dy,  from  which  they  had  cou- 
**  Ituntly  abliradcd  tlurmlcUe*,  and  m the 
“ bodies  cd’  men  imitated  the  life  of  the 
“ gods,  had  an  eafy  afeent  lying  open  be 
fore  them  to  thole  gods  from  whom 
**  they  derived  their  being/* 

From  what  h;w  already  been  fcud.  the 
reader  w iU  eatily  imagine  what  Cicero's 
opinion  mult  have  been  concerning  fV- 
ttligiem  qf  his  country:  for  a mind  co  light* 
cuod  by  the  noble  principles  jmi  ttaitd, 
could  not  pollihly  harbour  a thought  01 
the  truth  or  divinity  of  lb  abtuid  a .vuS* 
fb ip:  and  the  liberty  which  not  only  he, 
but  all  the  old  writers  take,  in  ridiculing 
the  characters  of  their  gods,  and  d»t  In. 
turns  of  their  ipfertmi  torments,  thew>,  th  ti 
there  was  not  u man  of  liberal  education, 
who  did  m»t  confidcr  it  as  un  ctvgiiir  id 
ftate,  or  political  fvltcm;  contrived  Icr  ilu* 
u Its  of  gov  v r nine  n t , ami  to  keen  th  t peo  p k 
inorder;  i u th  blight  Cicero  alwv.'t  cyui- 
niends  it  as  a wile  iidiilc.tion,  liucrti  idr 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  Kcmc , ami  • 1. 
ftautly  inculcates  en  njferxni.c  *•>  it  a 
as  the  duty  of  all  55<>»wl  citizens. 

Their  rcligiou  contilKd  of  two  piiiu  r- 
pai  branches;  the  tljervalwn  vj  t' ix  *u- 
3 A 3 .. 
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fpices,  and  theworikip  ef  the  gods:  the  firft  and  (he  experience  ofagcs.wcrcfrihcrii 
was  iiiftitutcd  bv  Romulus;  (he  fecond  by  into  an  art,  by  which  (lie  meaning  of 
bis  (Wceftbr,  Sum  a;  who  drew  up  a ri-  eat  Ii  fign  might  he  determined,  and  ac- 
tual,ororderof  ceremonies,  to  beobiervcd  pi  ied  to  the  ev  rnt  that  wa>  Ijgnilied  by  it. 
in  the  different  Sacrifices  of  their  ft  vend  I his  they  called  artificial  divination,  in 
deities;  to  theft- a thin)  part  was  after-  diliinction  from  the  natural,  sa liicli  they 
wrtrdsaddetl, relatingtoi/im'nrudmomttona  fuppofcd  to  flow  from  an  indi nH.or  i mine 
from  portrait ; twmjirous births ; the  entrails  fatxer,  implanted  in  the  foul,  w Inch  itis- 
of  hr.ifit  in  facrifiet;  and  the  prophecies  of  cried  always  w ith  tile  greateft  efficacy, 
the  fyhiU.  The  College  of  Augurs  pre-  when  u was  the  molt  free  and  difengaged 
filled  over  the  nu  fpices,  as  thefupreme  inter-  from  the  body,  as  in  dreams  ami  imtdm't 
pretersof  the  will of  Jove s and  determined  Rut  lliisnotiou  traagencrallv  ridiculed  bv 
what  ftgns  were  pmpitious.and  whatnot;  the  other  philofophers;  andofalllheCol- 
the  other  priells  were  the  judge*  of  all  ieg<  of  Augur*,  there  wa*  hut  one  who 
the  other  cafes  relating  to  religion,  a*  at  thit  time  maintained  it,  AppiuClu- 
well  of  what  concerned  the  public  wor-  diu*.  who  was  laugl.'  d at  for  hts pains  by 
ihip.as  that  of  private  families.  the  reft,  and  called  the  Piftdian:  it  orca- 

Now  the  priefls  of  all  denominations  finned  however  a (mart  controverfy  be- 
were  of  the  firft  nobility  of  Rome,  and  tween  him  and  his  colleague  lklareellus, 
the  augnra  efpeeially  were  commonly  fe-  who  feretally  publilhed  bookioneach  fid* 
uatnr*  of  confular  rank,  who  had  palled  ol  ihuqnjrfrion;  wherein  Marcellos  afietl- 
th rough  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic,  cd  the  w hole  aff  air  to  hr  the  contrivance  qf 
andby  their  poweroverMc««/j»ers, could  ftolr/men:  Appius,  on  the  contrary,  that 
put  an  immediate  flop  to  all  proceedings,  Mere  was  o real  art  and power  of  divning 
and  diflulre  at  once  all  the  afFrtnblies  of  fubifmg  in  the  augural  dijeipline,  ssd 
the  people  cotivenrd  for  public  buiinefs.  taught  by  the  augural  books.  Appius  de- 
Th>-  interpretation  of  the  fifbiVs  prophe - tlic.itcd  th  is  trr-a  life  to  Cicero,  w ho.thoucii 
ctrt  was  vefted  in  the  decemviri,  or  guar-  he  preferred  Marerllus’s  notion,  yet  did 
dhns  ofthe  fy  hi  line  books,  ten  perfonsof  not  wholly  agree  w ith  either,  but  believed 
diftinguithed  rank,  chofen  ufually  from  that  augury  might  probably  hr  injUtuled  cj 
thepriefts.  And  the  pmvinccof  interpret-  frit  upon  u perjuajion  of  tit  diryiiry;  end 
ing  prodigies,  and  infpcrtiug  the  entrails,  when,  by  the  improvement i of  aru  and 
belonged  to  the  harufpicei:  w ho  were  the  learning,  that  opinion  was  erploded  infae- 
fervantcof  the  public,  hired  to  attend  the  feeding  aget.yct  the  thing  Ufeif  uni  wifely 
rna  gift  rates  in  all  their  facriftce*;  and  retained  fur  ike  fake  of  its  ufe  to  the  re- 
who  never  failed  to  accommodate  their  public. 

aniwers  to  the  v iew*  of  tliofe  w ho  cm-  but  w hatever  w as  the  origin  of  the  re. 

ployed  them, and  to whofeptoteflinn  they  ligion  of  Home,  Cicero’s  religion  mm 
owed  their  credit  and  their  livelihood.  undoubtedly  of  heavenly  ext  rat)  ton,  bath, 
Thisconftitution  of  a religion  among  a as  we  have  feen,  on  the  foundation  qi  a 
people  naturally  fupcrftitious,  ncceflarily  God ; a providence : un  immortality.  Ht 
threw  the  chief  influence  of  affairs  in-  Confidered  thtsftiorl  period  of  ourlife  oe 
to  the  handsof  the  fenatc,  and  the  better  earth  a*  a Date  of  trial,  or  a kind  of 
fort ; who  hy  this  advantage  frequently  fchool,  in  which  we  were  to  improve  and 
checked  the  violences  of  the  populace,  prepare  ourtelves  fur  that  eternity  of ex- 
and  the  factious  attempts  of  the  tribune*:  tftence  which  was  provided  for  us  here- 
fn  that  it  is  perpetually  applauded  byCi-  after;  that  we  were  placed  therefore  here 
cero  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  repub-  by  our  Creator,  notfomuch  to  inhabit  the 
lie;  though  conftdered  all  the  while  by  earth,  at  to  contemplate  the  heavens;  <m 
men  of  ftnfe  as  merely  political,  and  of  which  were  imprinted,  in  kgiblecharar- 
human  invention.  The  only  part  that  ad-  lers,  all  the  dutie*  of  that  nature  which 
roitted  any  difpute  concerning  its  origin  was  given  lo  u*.  lie  ohferved,  that  thw 
was  augury,  or  their  method  of  divining  J'peftacle  belonged  to  no  other  animal  but 
by  avipices.  The  Stoics  held  that  God,  man ; to  whom  God,  for  that  rcafon  had 
out  of  hi*  gondnef*  to  men,  had  imprinted  given  an  ereft  and  uptight  form,  with  t yet 
on  the  nature  of  things  certain  marks  or  not  pro  nr  or  bred  upon  the  ground,  like 
not  ties  ttf future  events:  as  on  the  eutrailtof  thofe  of  other  animal*,  but  placed  on  high 
beads,  the  flight  erf  birds, thunder,  and  other  ondfublime,  in  a fituation  the  mult  proper 
cvlejiialjigm,  which,  by  long  ublcrvatiuu,  for  tku  cclejtitd  contemplation,  to  remind 

him 
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him  perpetually  of  his  talk,  and  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  place  on  which  he 
lpning,ami  fur  which  he  was  finally  de- 
igned. He  took  the  fviicm  of  the  world, 
or  the  viiiblc  work*  of  God,  to  be  the 
promulgation  of  God't  law,  or  the  declara- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind  ; whence,  as 
tie  might  collect  his  being,  nature,  and 
attributes,  fo  we  could  trace  the  reafiins 
alii)  and  motives  of  his  acting  ; till,  by 
dfiniag  t that  he  had  done,  lie  mi~kt  leant 
■.hat  we  ought  to  do,  and,  by  the  operation* 
of  the  divine  rtafon,  be  injiiufted  haw  to 
peijid  our  men ; iince  the  perfection  of 
man  confided  in  the  imitation  of  God. 

Front  this  foil rce  hededuced  the  origin 
of  all  duty,  nr  mural  obligation  ; from  Me 
aid  if  dad  munifef-d  in  hit  works  ; or 
from -that  eternal  reufon.fitaeft  and  relation 
fihngs,  which  isdifplayed  in  every  part 
of  the  creation.  Thro  he  call*  the  origi- 
ml,  immutable  law ; the  criterion  if  good 
end  ill,  of  jn/i  and  myall ; imprinted  on 
the  nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which 
all  htimaR  laws  are  formed  ; which,  when- 
ever they  deviate  from  thispattern,  ought, 
he  lays,  to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than 
Isaa,  and  are  in  eflect  nothing  but  aSt 
<f  force,  violence,  and  tyranny.  That  to 
imagine  the  diji no  tion  qf  good  and  Hi  nor 
t»  be  founded  in  nature,  but  in  cujtom,  opt- 
nien,  or  human  injlitution,  it  mere  folly  and 
mutbuji ; which  would  overthrow  all  fo- 
riety,  and  confound  all  right  and  juttice 
saiongll  men  : that  this  was  the  conftant 
(pinion  of  the  wifeft  of  all  ages;  who 
iirld,  that  the  mind  of  God,  governing  all 
liagt  by  eternal  retfon,  tens  the  principle 
•*d Jorereign  law ; whq/'e  fnk/litute  on  earth 
wan  the  reafon  or  mind  qf  the  vtfis  to 
which  po  rpofe  there  are  many  fining  and 
beautiful  patfages  feattered  occaliunally 
tii rough  every  part  of  his  works. 

“ The  true  law,”  fay  she,"  is  right  rca- 
" Mi,  conformable  to  the  natureof  things; 
"conftant,  eternal,  dillafed  through  all ; 
"which  calls  us  to  duty  by  command- 
“ ing;  detenus  from  fm  by  forbidding; 

" winch  never  lofes  its  influence  with  the 
“good,  nor  ever  preferves  it  with  the 
"wicked..  This  cannot  potlibly  be  over- 
“ oiled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abiogated 
" to  the  whole,  or  in  part : nor  can  we  be 
"abfolvcd  from  it  cither  by  thefenatc  or 
" the  people ; nor  ate  we  to  feek  any 
"other  comment  or  interpreter  of  it  hut 
“ itfelf : nor  can  there  be  one  law  at 
M Rone,  another  at  Athens ; one  now, 
“ another  hereafter ; but  the  fame  cter- 
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" nal,  immutable  law,  comprehends  all 
“ nations,  at  all  times,  under  one  common 
“ Matter  and  Governor  of  all,  GOT). 
" lie  is  the  inventor,  propounder,  cuaclor 
“of  this  law;  and  whofoever  will  not 
" obey  it,  mutt  firft  renounce  himfelf,  and 
*»  throw  off  the  natuieof  man  ; by  doing 
"which,  he  will  fuller  the  grratefl  pn- 
" ntlhment,  though  lie  fliould  efcape  all 
" the  other  torments  which  are  com- 
" tnonly  believed  to  he  prepared  for  the 
“ wicked.” 

In  another  place  he  tells  os,  that  the 
ftudy  of  this  law  was  the  only  thing  w liich 
could  teach  us  that  inoft  important  of  all 
lrffons,  fa  i d I o be  p refer  1 bed  by  tie  Pythian 
oracle,  to  know  ot  listens;-  that  is, 
to  know  our  true  nature  and  rank  in  llm 
univerfal  fyfteut,  the  relation  that  we  hear 
to  all  other  things,  and  the  purpofes  for 
which  we  were  fent  into  the  world. 

" When  a man,"  fays  he,  " has  mm. 
* lively  furveyed  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
" the  fra,  and  all  things  >»  them,  oh- 
" ferved  whence  they  fprung,  and  whi- 
" ther  they  all  tend ; when  and  how  they 
" are  toend  ; what  part  is  mortal  and  pc- 
s' rilliable.wha;  divine  and  eternal : whin 
" he  hasalniofl  reached  and  touched,  a* 
“ it  were,  theGovernorand  R uler  ofthem 
" all,  and  difeovered  himfelf  not  to  be 
" confined  to  the  walls  of  any  certain 
" place,  hut  a citik.cn  of  the  world,  as  of 
" one  common  city  ; in  this  magnificent 
" view  of  tilings,  in  this  enlarged  prof- 
" pe^t  and  knowledge  of  nature,  good 
"gods'  how  will  he  learn  to  know  h/in- 
"JUft  IIow  will  he  contemn,  defpife,  and 
" fet  at  nought  all  tbofe  things  which 
" the  vulgar  elteem  the  moft  Iplendid  and 
“ glorious  r” 

Tllefe  were  the  principles  on  which  Ci- 
cero built  his  reti  gionai  id  morality,  wltit  h 
fhine  indeed  through  all  his  writings,  but 
were  largely  and  explicitly  illuftratrd  by 
hitnin  hisTreatilt-s  on  Government  and  on 
lattes ; to  which  he  added  afterwards  his 
book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  feheme  com- 
plete: volumes  which,  asther/do-  Pliny 
lays  to  the  emperor  Titus,  ought  not  only 
to  be  read,  but  to  be  got  by  heart.  The 
firft  and  greattft  ofthefe  works  is  loft,  ex- 
cept a few  fragment',  in  which  he  had 
delivered  his  real  thoughts  fo  profcfledly, 
that  in  a letter  to  Atticus,  he  calls  thole 
ft  booh  or.  the  republic,  fo  many  pledge* 
given  to  bit  country  for  the  integrity  of  his 
life;  from  which,  if  ever  he  fwetved,  be 
could  never  hare  the  face  <0  look  into  them 
j A 4 again. 
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"gain.  In  his  book  of  Junes,  he  pufford 
fhcfctme  argument,  and  deduced  the  ori- 
gin of  law  from  the  -.till  of  the  fnpmte 
G')d.  Tltefe  two  piece*  therefore  contain 
hi*  belief,  and  the  bonk  of  OJficex,  hi*  prac- 
tiee:  where  lie  has  traced  out  all  the  du- 
ties of  man,  orarulc  of  lift;  con  form  aide 
to  the  divine  principles,  which  he  had 
eitahliffind  hi  the  other  two;  to  whirh  lie 
often  refers,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  fvfiem.  This  work  was  one  of  the 
lad  that  he  finilhed,  for  the  ufeof  his  fon, 
to  whom  he  add  reded  it ; being  defirous, 
jnthedeclineof  a glorious  lift,  to  explain 
to  hint  the  maxims  by  w hich  he  had  go- 
verned if,  and  teach  hint  the  way  of  p.if- 
fing  through  the  world  with  innocence, 
virtue,  and  trot  glory,  loan  immortality 
of  happinefs : where  the  ftrictnefs  of  his 
morals,  adapted  to  all  t he  various  r afes  and 
eircumftanecs  of  human  life,  w ill  ferre, 
if  not  to  inftrurl,  yet  to  repioachthc  prac- 
tice of  mo(l  Cliriftian*.  This  was  that 
law,  which  i*  mentioned  by  St,  Pan  I, to  he 
taught  by  nature,  und  uritten  <m  the  hun  t* 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  guide  them  through  that 
llote  of  ignorance  and  dark  in  Is,  of  which 
they  tlirmfclves, complained,  till  they 
thou  Id  beblefledwitliamore  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  w ill ; and  this  ft  licme 
of  it,  proft-fled  hy  Cicero,  was  certainly 
the  moft  complete  that  the  Gentile  world 
had  ever  been  acquainted  with;  the  ut- 
tnnft  efl'ort  that  human  nature  could  make 
tow  ards  attaining  its  proper  end,  or  that 
fupremc  good  for  which  the  Creator  had 
deligned  it ; upon  the  contemplation  of 
which  ftiblime  truths,  a*  delivered  by  a 
heathen,  Erafmui  could  not  helppetftiad- 
ing  bimfelf./Aitf  the  brenji  front  tehieh  they 
Hatred,  mnjl  needs  bore  been  tnlpircd  by 
the  Deity. 

Put  after  all  thcG;  glorious  fentimeuts 
that  we  have  been  afe rihing  to  Cicero, 
and  collrAing  from  his  writings,  ftune 
have  been  apt  to  yonfnlcr  them  as  the 
flouridie*  rather  of  bisciciqurnce,  than  the 
ronrluftnns  of  his  reafon,  fmee  in  oilier 
parts  of  his  works  lie  fee  ms  to  intimate 
not  only  a diffidence,  hut  ariifoclief  qfthe 
immortality  of  the  foul,  end  a future  fate  of 
reirnrdsandpunijhtnentt : and  efpecial! v in 
hi*  letters,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
clare his  mind  with  the  greateft  Iran  hinds. 
Hut  in  all  ihe  pafliiges.  brought  to  fupport 
this  ohjefiiun,  where  hr  i*  imagined  to 
fpeak  of  deutn  at  the  end  of  oil  thin g*  to 
man,  as  they  are  nildrcfted  tu  friends  in 
dtftreii  by  way  of  cumulation ; fo  fume 
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commentators  take  them  to  mean  nothing 
more,  and  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  thm;i 
here  brim;,  and  tcilhostl  any  farther  /rule  d 
t shat  is  done  uptm  i urfk ; yet  fliould  tin  v 
be  uitderlioud  to  relate,  a»  perhaps  they 
may,  to  nn  utter  ettnfHtm  of  our  Item; ; 
it  i noli  be  obfened,  that  he  was  writing 
in  ah  probability  to  epicureans,  and  ar- 
comniodating  Ins  arguments  to  the  men ; 
by  otlrringfur  li  topics  of  comfort  to  them 
from  their  own  philofophv,  astlicy  them- 
felves  held  to  be  the  moft  eflcehial.  Hut 
if  this  alfo  fhoulil  Item  precarious,  we 
muft  remember always, that  finrrs-viiM 
academic ; and  although  he  believed  a fu- 
ture fate,  was  fond  of  the  opinion, andde- 
dares  hinifelf  relnlved  n tree  to  pint  aifl 
it:  yet  he  believed  it  asprohnMtonly,  not 
ascertain ; nndaspirdiability  implies  fane 
mixture  of  doubt, and  admits  the  depo  t* 
of  mure  and  left,  fo  it  admits  alfo  fane 
variety'  in  iheflahilityofour perfuafion; 
thus,  in  a melancholy'  hour,  whin  hit 
fpirits  were  drprefied,  thefamc  argument 
will  not  appear  to  him  with  the  fame 
force ; but  doubts  and  difficulties  gel  the 
afeendant, and  what  rumoured  hi*  piefcnt 
chagrin,  find  the  readied  adniidiou. 

'I  he  patiages  alledgcd  w ore  all  nf this 
kind,  and  written  in  the  feafon  ofhisde- 
jectiou,  w hen  all  things  were  going  with 
him,  in  the  height  of  CarfnrN  power ; 
and  though  we  allow'  them  to  have  all  the 
force  that  they  can  poflibly  bear,  and  la 
expref*  what  Ciyero  really  meant  at  th»i 
time;  yet  thftv  prove  at  lafi  not  hi  Mg  more, 
than  that,  agreeably  to  the  characters  anil 
principles  of  the  /Icodrmy , he  lomctiiiir* 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  believed 
lint,  after  all,  *vhat*»cr  be  the  fenfrof 
them,  it  cannot  furcly  he  thought  reafon. 
able  to  op; mfr  a few  featn  red  bints  at' 
cidcntally  thrown  out,  when  he  was  me. 
conlidcrlng  thr  fubprt,  to  the  volumes 
that  he  had  deliberately  writts  n on  the 
other  fide  of  the  qorliion. 

As  to  his  political  conduct,  no  manwvt 
evera  more  determined  pat  riot, ora  warm- 
er loverof  his  country  tliaii  he:  bis  whole 
character,  natural  temper,  choice  of  lift 
and  principles,  made  itstrue  iutcrcfr  inft- 
parable  from  his  own.  Hi* general  view, 
therefore,  was  always  one  and  the  ftune  ; 
to  fupport  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public in  that  form  and  conftitulionofil, 
which  their  ancedors  had  dl-livered  down 
to  them.  He  looked  upon  that  as  the  old; 
foundation  on  w hich  it  could  Hr  fupport 
aud  tiled  to  quote  a serfc  ol  old  Euui*‘. 
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a*  tltc  dictate  nf  an  oracle,  which  derived 
ail  the  glury  01  Koine  from  an  adherence 
to  res  autieul  tiumucr*  and  dn>  iplrae. 

Mmibua  ant  .ju.»  fiat  it  s l oiu.-ma  «inU|U«f. 

Fragta.  Or  llcj  ub.  k 

It  isoneof  his  maxims  which  lie  incul- 
cates in  tils  vv  rilings,  ihnt  M the  end  if  a 
pool  is  a pd’c  ii  jot  coyag e ; nj  a phydciun, 
w hmuft  of  hi b patient ; if  a grati  a/,  t ie* 
lory,  Jo  Hull  oj  .t  JtatiJHlnn  i>,  to  make  A it 
CataUl  hafiuy , tn  01,4 l,t  them  firm  in  puner, 
rich  m xxaUk,  tptendid  in  glory,  * mtiteni 
m rirliic,  which  he  dti  fares  to  he  the  greui- 
rd  ami  btji  of’ all  works  among  men , and 
as  tin*  cannot  beellected  bulAylAccoscorc/ 
Mid  harmony  oi  tile  continue, it  members 
of  a city  ; in  it  was  Ins  coiiltant  aim  to 
unite  the  tliHcicnt  orders  of  the  date  into 
one  common  inlervu,  and  to  inlpirc  them 
with  a mutual  couhdencc  in  each  other; 
to  as  to  balance  the  ftipremacy  of  the 
people  by  the  aotnority  oitliefenate;  that 
tliu-ouL  /Aou/d mart,  but  the  other  ndxije ; 
the  one  have  the  l it  rijort,  the  other  the 
clue/ influence.  Tins  was  the  old  conftitu- 
Imhi  id  Koine,  by  which  it  had  been  raili-d 
to  all  its  grandeur;  w Inin  all  its  misfor- 
tunes were  owing  to  the  contrary  princi- 
|deof  drltrult  amt diltention  betmen  tliefc 
two  rival  po.veis : it  was  the  great  object, 
then  lore,  of  His  policy,  to  throw  lAc  of- 
Cendant  in  nil  ujfairs  into  the  hands  if  the 
finite  and  the  tuagidralcs,  as  far  as  it  was 
ronliltcut  with  the  rig  its  and  liberties  of 
toe  people  ; winch  Will  always  be  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  wile  and  honed  in  all 
popular  governments. 

rhiswasthe  principle  which  heefpouf- 
ed  from  the  beginning,  aim  pnrfued  to 
the  end  ol  Ins  life:  and  though  in  lome 
Callages  of  Ins  Intiory,  he  may  be  thought 
perhajistohavc  deviated  from  it, yet  upon 
an  impartial  view  of  the  calc,  we  lhall 
dud  that  his  end  was  always  the  fame, 
though  he  had  changed  Ins  meafures  of 
purtumg  it,  when  compelled  to  it  by  the 
violtuce  of  the  times,  and  an  over-ruling 
force,  and  a ncceilaty  regard  to  his  o«  n 
flirty : fo  that  he  might  fay,  with  great 
truth,  what  an  Athenian  orator  once  (bid 
in  excufe  of  hit  itnoiidanry  ; that  he  i ;</ 
acted  indent  on  Jome  occnfioru  costraey  to 
kimle'f,  lut  necer  to  the  republic  and  here 
alfohis  academic  pliilofophy  foeitistohave 
(hewed  its  luperior  uie  in  practical  as  well 
av  in  fpccnlativc  life,  by  Indulging  that 
liberty  of  acting  which  nature  and  rcafon 
require ; and  when  the  time#  and  things 
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ihemfelrcs  are  chauged,  allowing  a 
change  of  coaduft.aml  a recourte  to  neve 
means  lorlhe  attainment  of  the  fame  end. 

The  thierjirtn,  which  at  this  time  chief- 
ly rngromd  the  pbiluCiphical  part  of 
llyme.iw  rr  the  Stoic jhr  Epicurean,  rmdtke 
staid,  mic ; and  thechit  fornamentsofeacb 
were  Cato,  All i ■ ns.aml  Cicero, vvho  lived 
together  .11  Itric' t.  ell  Khip, and  a itiulunl 
■ llcem  of  each  other’s  virtue;  hot  the 
difli.  relit  In  l.aviour  of  thejc  three  w ill  (hew 
by  but  and  example,  the  different  merit 
of  their  fcvcral  principles,  and  which  of 
them  was  the  heft  adapted  to  promote  the 
good  of  focicty.  The  Stoics  were  the 
bigottorenlhiiliajU  inpliilirfophv,  who  held 
none  to  be  truly  wife  but  tFicinfelvrs ; 
placed  perfect  happing!*  in  tirtue , though 
dripped  of  every  other  good ; affirmed  all 
fins  to  be  equal ; all  deviutlbns  from  right 
<•1 jiially  wiettd : to  kill  n dunghill  cock  with- 
out rea/on,  the  fame  crime  us  to  I ill  a par erg; 
a wife  man  could  never  forgiv  e,  never  be 
moved  by  anger,  favour  or  pity ; never  be 
deceived  ; never  repent ; never  change 
his  mind.  With  thefe  principles  Cato  en- 
tered into  public  life,  and  acted  in  it,  as 
Cicero  fays,  us  if  he  bad  lived  in  the  po- 
lity qf  IHuto,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romu- 
lus. lie  made  no  d id  i nrtion  of  times  or 
things  ; no  allowance  for  the  vvcakncls  of 
the  republic,  and  the  power  of  tliofc  who 
opprclled  it : it  was  his  maxim  to  eombat 
all  power,  not  built  upou  the  laws,  or  to 
defy  it  at  leafl  if  he  could  not  controul  it ; 
he  knew  no  wav  to  this  cud  but  tbedlreCt, 
and  whateveroliftrurtions  he  met  v>  ilh.rc- 
fulvcd  (till  to  pulh  on, and  either  bit  mount 
them  or  perilh  in  the  attempt ; taking  it 
for  bale  nets  and  confdfiuo  of  being  coo- 
qut  red  to  decline  a tittle  from  the  true 
road.  In  an  nge,  therefore,  of  the  ntmoft  li- 
bertinilm.when  the  public  difeipline  was 
loll,  and  the  government  itfelf  tottering, 
lie  draggled  with  the  fame  seal  againftaV 
corruption,  and  waged  a perpetual  war 
with  a fupermr  force  ; whilft  the  rigom 
of  his  principles  tended  rather  to  aliixiate 
frieuds,  than  recoucileenemies;  and  by 
provoking  the  power  that  he  could  Dot 
fubditc,  helped  to  hath  a that  ruin  whieh 
he  was  driving  to  avert ; io  timt  after  a 
perpetual  entitle  of  difappointmer.ts  and 
repulli'S,  finding  himfelt  unable  to  purfue 
Iiik  o v n way  my  farther, inftead  oftakiug 
a new  one  lie  was  driven  bv  his  philofo- 
phv  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

but  a*  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature 
too  high,  Co  the  Epicureans  dtprelfed  it 

too 
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too  low ; at  thofe  rttifed  to  the  heroic,  ihcfe 
dcba ic<l  it  to  the  brutal  fate;  they  held 
pleaftreto  be  the chirf good  of a man;  death 
the  extinction  of  his  being;  and  placed 
their  happinefeconfequetilly  in  tliefecuro 
enjoyment  of  a plcafurable  life,  cftccming 
virtue  on  no  other  account,  titan  as  it  was 
a hand-maid  to  plcafure  ; and  helped  to 
enfure  the  pofleffion  of  it,  bv  preferring 
health  a.id  conciliating  friend*.  Theirmfe 
man  had  therefore  no  other  duty,  but  to 
rovide  for  his  own  cafe;  to  decline  all 
ruggles;  to  retire  from  public  atiairs, 
and  to  imitate  the  life  aj  their  gods ; by 
palling  his  days  in  a calm,  contemplative, 
undifturbed  repofe;  in  the  midft  of  rural 
fliadcs  and  plcafant  gardens.  This  was  the 
fcheme  that  Atlicu*  followed  : he  had  all 
the  talents  that  could  qualify  a man  to  be 
uliTuI  to  fociety;  great  parts,  learning, 
judgment,  candour,  liencTolence, gene  m- 
fity ; the  fame  love  of  his  country,  and  the 
fame  fculimenU  in  politics  with  Cicero; 
whom  he  was  alw  ays  advifing  and  urging 
t.i  aft,  \ct  determined  never  to  ad  him- 
felf ; or  never  at  lead  fo  tar  as  to  difiurb 
his  eafe,-  or  endanger  his  fafety.  Foe 
though  he  was  fo  ftriclly  united  with 
Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men, 
yet  lie  managed  an  intcrcll  all  the  while 
with  the  oppolltn  natty  faction,  and  a 
friondlhip  even  with  his  mortal  enemies. 
Clod iusand  Antony ; that  he  might  fecure 
againfl  all  events  the  grand  point  which 
he  had  in  view.the  peace  and  l ranquillity 
of  his  life. 

Thus  two  excellent  men,  by  their  mif- 
Cakcn  notion  of  virtue,  drawn  from  the 
principlesuftheirpbilofopby, were  made 
ufelef*  in  a manner  to  their  country,  each 
in  a diflerent  extreme  of  life ; the  one  al- 
ways acting  and  expufing  himfclf  to  dan- 
gers, without  the  prof|icd  of  doing  good  ; 
tJie  other  without  attempting  to  do  any, 
rcfolviog  never  to  ad  at  all.  Cicero  cliofe 
the  middle  way  between  the  obftinacy  of 
Cato,  and  the  indolence  of  Auicus:  he 
preferred  always  the  rcadicli  road  towhat 
was  right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him  ; if  not, 
took  the  next;  and  in  politics  as  in  mora- 
lity when  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  true, 
contented  himfclf  with  the  probable.  He 
often  compares  the  .fialrlman  to  the  pilot, 
whole  art  confilt*  ill  managing  every  turn 
of  the  winds,  and  applying  even  the  moll 
perserfeto  the  piogrefs  of  his  voyage; 
i’o  that  by  changing  his  courfe,  and  en- 
larging hiscireu it <d  filling,  to  arrive  with 
fafety  at  his  detuned  port.  He  incurious 
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liken  ife  an  obfervat  ion,  which  loug  expe- 
rience had  confirmed  to  hini.lAaf  wwrtif 
Me  popular  ami  ambitious,  u'in  n/pirtd  to 
eiiritordiuarycomiaands,andtobc  leaden is 
the  irpublic,  ever  cho/e  to  obtain  their  null 
from  the  people,  till  they  had  Srft  ben  repulf 
ed  by  the  fatale.  This  was  verified  by  all 
their  civil  dilTenfions,  from  the  Gracchi 
down  toCadar:  !W  that  w hen  he  faw  men 
ol"  this  fpirit  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, whobv  thefplcnduuroftheirlives 
and  actions  had  acquired  an  afiendinl 
over  the  populace;  it  was  his  conftant  ad- 
vice to  the  fenate,  to  gain  them  by  gentle 
compliances, and  togratify  their  thirfifiu 
ower  by  a voluntary  grant  of  it,  as  the 
ell  way  to  moderate  their  ambition,  anil 
reclaim  them  from  defperate  counfels. 
J le  declared  contention  to  be  no  longer  pru- 
dent, than  while  it  either  did  .ferric/, or  at 
lend  not  hurt ; but  when  faction  was  grown 
too  ftraug  to  be  withftnod,  that  it  w as  time 
to  give  over  fighting,  and  not  hing  left  but 
to  extratlfome  good  oat  of  the  ill,  by  mi- 
tigating that  power  by  patience,  which 
they  could  not  reduce  hv  force,  and  con- 
ciliating it,  if  pofiible,  to  the  intcrrft  of 
the  Hale.  This  was  what  he  advifed,  and 
w hat  he  praftifed;  and  it  will  account,  in 
a great  mcafure,  for  thofe  parts  of  liii 
conduct  which  are  the  molt  liable  to  ex- 
ception, on  tlie  account  of  that  compla- 
cence, which  he  is  fuppofed  to  hare  paid, 
at  dilfcrent  times,  to  the  fcvcral  ufurprts 
of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a jolt  diliinction  between 
bearing  what  ire  cannot  help,  and  approving 
•a. hat  toe  ought  to  condemn ; and  funmitted 
therefore,  ye.t  never  confented  to  thofe 
ufurpations;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a 
reluctance,  that  heexpreffed  very  keenly 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  was  removed,  and  he  wav  at 
liberty  to  purfuu  his  principles  and  aft 
w itbout  controul.asin  h iscostfitljhip  ,in li i* 
province,  and  after  Car  far's  death,  the  only 
periods  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  truly 
mafterof  himfclf ; there  we  fee  him  thin- 
iug  out  in  his  genuine  character, of  an  ex- 
cellent citizen;  agreatmagilirate;  a glo- 
rious patriot : there  we  fee  the  man  who 
could  declare  of  himlclfnilh  truth,  inau 
appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  belt  wharf*  of 
his  confeience,  that  he  had  always  dose  the 
grentejl  ferviee  to  hit  country,  when  it  wtu 
in  hit  power ; or  when  it  was  not,  had  never 
harboured  u thought  of  ir,  but  what  was 
divine.  If  we  mult  needs  compare  him 
thvrtfort 
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(here lure  with  Cato,  as  forne  writers  aft'eCt 
to  do;  it  is  certain,  that  it  Cato's  virtue 
feetns  mote  fplcndid  in  theory,  Cicero’s 
will  he  found  fupcrior  in  practice ; throne 
was  romantic,  the  other  rational ; the  one 
drawn  front  ttie  refinements  of  the  fchools, 
the  other  from  nature  am)  for  ial  life ; the 
our  always  unfurcefrful,  often  liurtiul; 
the  other  al  w avr  beneficial,  often  lalulary 
to  the  republic. 

To  conclude  ; Cicero's  death,  though 
violent,  cannot  be  called  untimely  : but 
*ar  the  proper  end  of  luch  a iife,  which 
mult  have  been  rendered  lefs  glorious,  i f it 
had  owed  its  preferred  ion  to  Antony.  It 
was  therefore  what  he  not  only  expeCied, 
hot  in  the  circa  alliances  to  which  he  w as 
reduced,  what  he  iVemseven  to  have  wiili- 
*d.  for  he,  w ho  had  before  been riand  .a 
dmi*ert,and tlrjjtondinz  in  d.yirejs,  vet  from 
the  time  of  Carlar’s  death,  run  fed  hy  the 
dnjieriitt  liate  of  the  republic,  allumcd  the 
Attitude  of  a hero:  difearded  all  fear ; dc- 
fpih-d  all  danger ; and  when  he  could  not 
free  h is  count  ry  from  a ty  la  nnv,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life,  which  he  no 
loogercarftd  topreferve.  Thus,  littagrcal 
wtnr  on  the  lujee,  lie  referred  himfclf  ns 
n were  for  the  tail  aft;  aud  after  he  had 
played  his  part  with  dignity,  rckilved  to 
tiuilh  it  with  glory.  MMItion'i  Cicero. 

I 39'  The  Character  of  Manns  Luthf-r. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  ifl- 
crealed,  and  the  temped  which  had  Deen 
I"  long  a- gathering,  was  ready  to  break 
fcrth  in  all  ns  v iulcncc  againll  the  protcA- 
int  church,  Luther  was  fared  by  a ft-idbn- 
shlc  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
jkjiructivc  rage.  Having  gone,  though 
m a declining  lute  of  health,  and  during  a 
rigorous  fealon,  to  his  native  city  of  Eiile- 
bru,  i a order  tovoinpo.e,  by  hisauthorily, 
a diiienfion  among  the  counts  of  Mani- 
fold, he  was  feizeu  with  a violent  iuilam- 
tnation  m his  liomarli,  which  in  a few 
days  put  an  end  to  Ins  life,  in  the  fixty 
ihitd  year  of  his  age. — As  he  was  railed 
°p  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one 
t i the  greateft  and  mod  intereding  revo- 
lutions recorded  in  hiftory,  there  is  not 
aajrperfon,  perhaps,  whole  character  has 
l**n  drawn  with  fuch  oppofite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  ftruck  with 
horror, and  mtiatned  with  rage,  when  they 
hi*  with  what  a daring  hand  he  over- 
turned every  thing  which  they  held  to  be 
Isctcd,  or  valued  as  benehcial,  imputed  to 
ban  not  only  all  the  dcfcfU  and  vices  of 


a man,  but  the  qualiticsofa  dictnon.  The 
other,  warmed  with  admiration  am!  grati- 
tude, which  they  thought  he  merited,  as 
the  rvftorcr  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
Chriliinu  church,  aferibed  to  him  perfec- 
tionsabovethe  condition*  if  humanity,  and 
viewed  ali  his  actions  with  a veneration 
bordering  on  that  which  ilioultl  be  paid 
ntik-to  tliol’e  vrhoarc  guided  by  the  imme- 
diate infpiratiou  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undiliiiiguiAiing  ceufurc, 
nor  the  exaggerated  praile  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  ought  to  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  the  prefentage  concerning  him. 
Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  un- 
daunted intrepidity  to  maintain  it,  abili- 
ties both  natural  and  acquired  to  defend 
it,  aud  unwcaiied  induftrv  to  propagate 
it,  arevirtues  which  Ihitic  lo  confpicuoully 
in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  ev  en 
his  enemies  mull  allow  him  to  have  puf- 
ftilrd  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
tlufc  may  be  added,  with  equal  juftice, 
fuch  purity, and  evenauftcrity  of  manners, 
as  became  one  who  allumcd  the  character 
of  a reformer;  fuch  fonciity  of  life  as  fuited 
the  dufirine  which  hedehvered;  and  fuch 
perfecidiiinUrrcltednefs.asaflbrdsnollight 
prefumption  of  his  fincerity.  Superior  to 
all  leltiih  conlidcrations,  a lira  tiger  to  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  defpiling  its  plca- 
fures,  lie  left  the  hnnoursaud  emoluments 
of  the  church  to  his  difciples ; remaining 
falisfied  hiuifelf  in  his  original  lute  of 
profelfur  in  the  tmiverlity,  and  pallor  to 
the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  mode- 
rate appointments  amtexed  totbefeoftice*. 
His  extraordinary  qualil  es  were  alloyed 
with  no  in.rmliderablc  mixture  of  huinau 
frailty,  ami  human  pallions.  Thcfe,  hovv- 
erer,  were  of  fuch  a nature,  that  they  can- 
not be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corrup- 
tion of  heart,  but  feeni  to  have  taken  tlieir 
rifefrom  the  lame  fourco  with  many  of  his 
virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement 
in  all  its  operations,  routed  by  great  ob- 
ject*, oragitated  by  violent  pallions,  broke 
out,  oil  many  occafrons,  with  an  iutpclu- 
ofity  which  aUomlhcs  men  of  feebler  fpi- 
rils,  or  fuch  as  are  placed  in  a more  tran- 
quil lituatiou.  By  carrying  fomc  prailc- 
worthy  difpofitioni  to  excels,  he  bordered 
fometiines  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  bctiayed  into  actions  which  expofed 
him  to  ccnfure.  His  confidence  Uiat  his 
own  opinions  were  well  founded,  ap- 
proached to  arrogance ; his  courage  in 
aliening  them,  to  rallmrfs ; his  firiiim  U 
in  adheting  to  them,  to  obllmacy ; and  h is 

leal 
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zeal  in  confuting  his  adrcrfaric*.  to  rage 
andfcurrility.  Accullomctl  himfclfto  rou- 
nder every  thine  at  fnliordmatc  to  truth, 
he  expected  the  bine  deference  for  it  from 
other  men  ; ami,  w it  hunt  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or  prejudice*, 
he  poured  forth,  aguiiili  timlc  who  dilap* 
pointed  hitu  ill  this  particular,  a torrent 
of  incentive  mingled  w ith  contempt.  Ile- 
gardlefs of  an  v diltinflion  of  mnk  or  cha- 
racter, when  hi*  doctrines  in  re  attacked, 
he  chattifed  all  his  adverfarics,  indifcritni- 
natelv.withibe  fame  rough  hand;  neither 
the  myal  dignity  of  llenrv  VIII.  nor  the 
eminent  learning  Mid  ability  of  Eraltmi*, 
fcrceucd  them  from  the  faun*  ahufc  with 
which  he  treated  To  to- 1 or  Kccius. 

But  tliefc  indecencies  of  w hicli  l.utlirr 
was  guilty,  mult  not  be  imputed  wholly 
to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought 
to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Among  a rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  thole  maxims,  which,  by 
putting  continual  nliramt  on  the  pallions 
of  individuals,  bare  polithcd  focicty, and 
rvriih  red  it  agreeable,  difpute.s  of  every 
kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  Itrong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  lan- 
guage, without  referee  or  delicacy.  At 
the  laroetime,  the  works  of  learned  men 
Wercallcom pofi  d in  I Alin;  and  they  were 
not  ooly  authorized,  by  the  example  of 
eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  ufe 
their  antagooills  with  the  molt  illiberal 
feurrilily : hut,  in  a dead  tongue,  indecen- 
cies of  every  kind  appear  lefs  (hacking 
than  in  a living  language,  whole  idioms 
and  phrafes  feern  grots,  becaule  they  are 
familiar. 

In  palfing  judgment  upon  tliecharafhrs 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not 
by  thofe  of  another.  For  although  virtue 
and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  fame,  man- 
nersaud  aillums  vary  continually.  Some 
pa-ts  of  Luther’s  behaviour,  which  to  us 
appear  molt  culpable,  gave  no  difguli  to 
his  contemporaries,  it  was  even  by  fomc 
of  rbofe  qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to 
blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accompliih- 
ing  the  great  work  which  hr  undertook. 
Toroufotnankind.  when  lank  in  ignorance 
or  fuprrttition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage 
Of  bigotry,  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmoli  vehemence  of  seal,  and  a tem- 
per daring  to  excefs.  A gentle  call  would 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  addretird.  A fpirit, 
more  amiable,  but  lei's  vigorous  than  Lu- 


ther’s would  have  Ihrunk  bark  from  the 
dangers  whidihebraved  and  hiimouated. 
Towards  the  cWeof  Luther’s  life,  tlwagii 
without  a |h- rcept  I blc  < l©c  tentiem  of  Mural 
or  .iliilitics,  the  nilirinities  of  his  leniprT 
inc  rented  upon  him,  fo  that  he  daily  grew 
more  pccviDi,  more  irafeible,  and  mote 
impatient  of  contradiction.  Hating  lord 
to  be  w itiu-fs  of  his  own  niniuiug  (Srcefi; 
to  lee  a great  part  of  Europe  embrace  his 
doctrines;  anil  to  Ihake  the  fotiiiiUtinn nf 
the  Papal  throne,  before  which  tire  might!- 
elimonarchs  had  trembled,  hedilcou-rtil, 
ou  foine  or cai Kins,  fy  mptonisof  vanity  and 
felf-applatife.  He  mull  have  been  nnlrtd 
more  liinn  man,  if,  upon  contemplating 
all  that  lie  actually  arconiplifhcd,  lie  had 
never  felt  any  trntmieiit  of  this  kiwi 
riling  in  his  bn-ali. 

home  lime  before  his  death  he  felt  his 
fireugtli  declining,  liu  contliiiitioii  being 
worn  out  bv  a prodigious  multiplicity  of 
huiiuels  Added  tu  the  Uibouroldifeharging 
his  miiiillerial  function  with  unremitting 
diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  couftant  find}, 
belides  the  comprtilion  of  works  ns  voln 
famous  nstfhehad  enjoyed  iinintcrrnpird 
leil'ure  and  retirement.  Ilis  natural  intre- 
pidity did  not  forfakc  him  at  the  appmath 
of  dratb;  his  lull  cons erfat ion  with  Ins 
friend*  ssas  concerning  the  happinefsn- 
ferred  for  good  men  in  a future  w orld,  n ( 
which  he  fpoke  with  the  fervour  and  di- 
light  natural  to  one  who  expected  and 
w nlied  to  enter  foon  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  acconnt  of  Ins  death  filled  dir 
Roman  Catholic  party  with  exceffne  as 
well  as  indecent  joy , and  damped  the 
fpirit*  of  all  hi*  followers;  neither  party 
fiiflicienlly  confidering  that  his  doclrtun 
were  now  fo  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  ilonrilh,  independent  of  'he 
hand  wdiieli  lirft  had  planted  them,  lbs 
funeral  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  lie  left  lirveral  children  by  his 
w ife,  Catharine  Bore,  w hofurvivid  Iiiin: 
tow  ards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  there 
were  in  Saxony  fume  of  hi*  defeendants 
in  decent  and  honourable  Ration*. 

Robertfa*. 

^ 40.  CAnraficr  of  Alfkud,  King  <tf 
England. 

Themeritofthisprince,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  may  with  advantage  he 
fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of  any  monarch 
or  citiaen  w hich  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  ran  prelent  to  ui.  He  fcem*. 
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hwterd  to  be  the  complete  model  of  thru 
prrtcct  character,  w hich, under  the  deito- 
Riinattijit  of  a (age  or  wife  man,  the  phi- 
lolophers  have  been  fond  of  delineating, 
rather  :i<  a fkthm  of  their  imagination, 
than  in  hopes  ofcver  feeing  it  reduced  to 
practice:  fo  happily  were  alt  his  virtue* 
tempered  together,  fo  juflly  were  they 
blended,  ami  lb  powerfully  did  each  pre- 
tent  the  other  from  exceeding  it'  proper 
hounds,  lie  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
uiett  s’lttr ipriiing  fpirit  with  the  cooh  It 
tuoderatkm ; the  tiiult  obltinato  perfever- 
ance  w ith  the  ealiell  Ifexibilty  ; the  mull 
fcttre  juitice  witlithegreatcft  lenity  ; the 
greatest  rigour  in  command  with  thr 
greatest  affability  of  deportment;  ilie 
higtwlt  capacity  and  inclination  for  lei- 
cure,  s»  ith  the  mott  lliiningtalentsfbroc- 
tws.  Ili*  cis  il  mid  lii*miluary virluexare 
ahuutt  equally  tin  objects  of  our  H<!  in  ira- 
te*! .excepting  only,  that  the  former  being 
more  rare  among  princes,  a > well  as  more 
<a(e ful , fee  in  chiefly  to  challenge  our  ap- 
plause. Nature  alio,  as  if  delirons  that  lb 
bright  a production  of  her  Ikilllhonld  lie 
fes  in  the  third!  light,  had  bellowed  on 
Inwall  bodily  accomplishments,  vigour  of 
limbs,  dignity  of  Ihape  and  air,  and  a 
plea  lint,  engaging,  and  open  counte- 
nance. Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him 
intothat  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  <»f 
inttori.mt  tvortliy  to  tranlmit  bis  fame  to 
pofirrity ; and  we  wilh  to  fee  him  deline- 
ated in  more  lively  csslours,  and  with 
more  particular  Itrokes,  that  we  may  at 
leaft  perceive  tiune  of  thole  fmail  (peeks 
and  biciuitbes,  from  which,  asa'mnn,  it  is 
unpctlible  lie-coo  Id  be  entirelvexcniptcd. 

Hume. 

\ 41.  Another  Charttclrr  of  Aimu. 

Alfred,  that  lie  might  be  the  better 
able  to  extend  bischarityand  munificence, 
regulated  it  is  (inane  es  w 1 1 h t he  m nf  i perfect 
wconomy,  and  divided  his  revenues  into 
a certain  number  of  parts,  which  he  ap- 
propriated totheditli 'rent  cxpeuccsof  the 
bate,  and  the  excrciieof  his  own  private 
liberality  and  devotion ; nor  was  he  a Eels 
acooomift  in  the  diJtribution  of  his  time, 
which  he  divided  into  three  equal  porti- 
on, allotting  onctollcep,  meals,  and  exer- 
cifc;  and  devoting  the  other  two  to  writ- 
ing, reading,  bonnets,  and  prayer.  That 
thudiriliou  might  not  be  encroached  up- 
on mad  vert  emly,  be  meafurc  J them  by  ta- 
pers of  an  equal  tize,  whii  h be  kept  cun  ti- 
mid I v burning  before  the  Ibrines  of  relics. 
Alfred  fes-toed  to  he  a genius  (elf-taught, 
winch  contrived  and  comprehended  cve- 
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rv thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  fecu- 
rlu  of  Ins  kingdom.  He  wasauthorof  that 
incliiinahle privilege  peculiar  tothefub- 
jeclsofthi*  nation,  which  eonlilts  in  their 
being  tried  by  their  peers;  for  he  firltin- 
liitutcd  juries,  or  at  h all  improved  upon 
an  old  inliilutinn,  by  fpecifymgtlie  num- 
ber and  qualifications  of  jurymen,  and 
extending  their  pow  er  to  trials  ot  pmper* 
tv  as  well  as  criminal  imlktinents ; but  no 
regulation  redounded  more  to  his  honour 
ami  the  adiantage  of  In*  kingdom,  than 
the  meafures  be  took  to  prevent  rapine, 
murder,  ami  other  outrage,  w hich  had  lo 
long  been  committed  with  impunity,  lbs 
attention  Hooped  even  to  the  iiieaneft  cir- 
cumtiances  of  his  people’s  conreiiiciicy. 
He  introduced  the  art  of  brick-making, 
and  built liisownhoufesof  tliofu material, 
which  being  much  more  durable  and  fc- 
cure  from  accidents  ih.111  timber,  bis  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  liislubjeftiin  ge- 
neral. He.  was,  doubt  lets,  an  object  of  mod 
perfect  clteein  and  admiration ; for.exclu  ■ 
live  of  the  qualities  which  diliinguilhod 
him  as  a warrior  and  legidator,  his  per- 
funal  character  was  amiable  in  every  rc- 
fpedt.  Died  897,  aged  JX.  Smollett. 

\ 47 . Chartifler  nf  Wilma*  the 
Conqueror. 

Few  prince*  have  been  more  fortunat* 
than  this  great  monarch,  or  were  better 
entitled  to  profperity  and  grandeur,  for 
the  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he 
difplayc-d  in  all  his  couducl.  His  fpirit 
was  bold  and  cnterprifiug,  yet  guided  by 
prudence.  His  ambition,  which  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  lay  little  under  tbe  reftraiutx 
ofjultice,  and  itill  lets  under  tlmfe  of  hu- 
manity, everfubmittedtothe  dictates  of 
rc-aibu  and  found  policy.  lh>ru  iu  an  agd 
when  the  miud*  of  men  were  iutradbihle 
and  unacquainted  w it  i 1 fuhmilhon,lie  u as 
yet  able  to  diruci  them  to  hes  pur  poles ; 
ami,  patilv  from  tin.  afcendani  of  hi*  1 e- 
hemeiit  dllpolition,  partly  from  art  and 
difiunulalinn.toeliabiithan  unlimited  mo- 
narchy. Though  not  inlcnfiblc  to  geno- 
rntlty.  be  was  hardened  agaiuft  compaf-  ' 
lion,  and  fanned  equally  olieiitatiuus  and 
ambitious  of  eclat  in  his  clemency  mud  bet 
levcrity.  The  maxims  of  hi>  admiuiltrae 
tiou  were  levers: ; but  might  have  bccu 
ufcfuj.had  they  been  Iblclv  employed  in 
preferring  order  in  an  eitabliflwxlguv , fit- 
ment ; they  were  ill  calculated  tor  Intern- 
ing the  rigours  which  under  the  molt  gen- 
tle management  arc  infcparahle  from 
conquelt.  Hu  attempt  againlt  Lughnd 
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was  the  laft cnterprizc  of  thiskind,  which 
dn ri»"  tlic  cutirfc  of  feven  hundred  years, 
had  fully  Iticceedcd  in  Europe;  ami  the 
great  nets  „ f his  genius  broke  through 
thole  limits,  v.  hieh  lirit  the  feudal  inltitu- 
tinns,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes, 
have  fixed  on  the  feveial  I’atcsof  Chrif- 
teiidoin.  Though  he  renderrd  himfclf 
infinitely  odious  to  his  ling i ill i fubjecis, 
hetranfiuittcd  his  power  to  his  pol’teritv, 
and  the  throne  is  fiill  filled  by  his  de- 
feeiidants ; a proof  that  the  foundation 
which  he  laid  was  firm  and  fol id,  and  that 
amongft  all  his  violences,  vvhilehefeemed 
only  to  gratify  the  preIVnt  pallion,  he  had 
liill  an  eye  towards  futurity . Died  Sept. 
g,  1087,  aged  tig*.  Jlumc. 

tj  43.  Allot!.:  r Charufler  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Front  the  tranfactions  of  William’s 
reign,  he  appears  to  have  been  a prince  of 
great  courage,  rapacity,  and  ambition; 
politic,  cruel, vindictive,  and  rapacious; 
Item  and  haughty  in  his  deportment,  re- 
ferred and  jealous  in  hisdifpolilion.  Hen  as 
tbnd  of  glory  ; and,  though  parlimonions 
in  his  houfehold,ilelighted  tnneh  in  often- 
tation.  Though  fudden  and  impetuous 
in  his  enterprises,  he  was  cool,  delibe- 
rate, and  indefatigable  in  times  of  danger 
and  difliculty.  llisafpciif  was  nobly  fe- 
vere  and  imperious,  his  fialure  tall  and 
portly:  his  conftitution  robuft,  and  the 
competition  of  li is  bones  and  mulclcs 
ftrong  : there  was  hardly  a man  of  that 
age,  who  could  bend  his  bow,  or  handle 
his  arms'.  Smollett. 

§ 44.  Another  Churufler  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  fcldom 
been  let  in  its  true  light ; Ionic  eminent 
writers  having  been  dazzled  lb  much  by 
the  more  Ihining  parts  of  it,  that  they' 
have  hardly  feen  his  faults;  while  others, 
out  of  a ftrong  detetfation  of  tyranny, 
have  been  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
praife  iiedeferves. 

He  may  with  juftice  be  ranked  among 
the  greateft  generals  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. There  was  united  in  him  activity, 
vigilance,  intrepidity  .caution,  great  force 
of  judgment,  and  never-failing  prefence 
of  mind.  He  was  ftriCt  in  his  dilcipline, 
aud  kept  his  foldiers  ;n  perfect  obedi- 
ence; yet  preferred  theirafirAion.  1 lav- 
ing been  from  his  very  childhood  conti- 
nually in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  armies, 
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he  joined  toall  the  capacity  that  genius 
timid  give,  all  the  knowledge  anil  liull 
that  experience  could  teach,  and  was  a 
pet  feet  matter  of  the  military  art,  as  it  was 
praviifcd  inthetimeswbereiuhelived.His 
eonitilution  enabled  him  to  endure  any 
hardflnps.and  very  few  were  equal  to  hi  in 
in  perfonal  ftrength,  which  was  an  excel- 
lence of  more  importance  than  it  is  now  , 
from  the  manner  of  fighting  theninufe. 
It  is  faid  of  him,  that  none  except  himfelf 
could  bend  his  bow.  His  courage  was  he- 
roic, and  he  pollefied  it  not  only  in  the 
field,  hut  (which  is  more  uncommoti)  ia 
the  cabinet,  attempting  great  thiugs  nidi 
means  that  to  other  men  appeared  totally 
uueqital  tofuch  undertakings,  and  fteadily 
proiccuting  what  he  had  boldly  rcfvWeu; 
being  never  diliurbed  or  ditliearteiicd  by 
diflieultiesin  the  courfeofhisenterprizes; 
bot  having  that  noble  vigour  of  mind, 
which,  iniieadof  bending  to  oppofitiun, 
rill  s againft  it,  and  feems  to  have  a power 
of  controlling  aud  coimuandiug  Fortune 
hcrlelf. 

Nor  washehfs  fupcriortopleafurethaii 
to  fear : no  luxury  foftened  him,  no  riot 
dilirrdeied,  tiolloth  relaxed.  It  helped 
not  a little  to  maintain  thehigh  refpedhis 
fubjecis  had  for  him,  that  the  majefty  of 
liis  character  was  never  let  down  by  any 
incontinence  or  indecent excefs.  ilisteni- 
pcrance  and  his  chaftity  were  conftant 
guards,  that  fccured  his  mind  from  all 
weak  tic'ls,  fupported  its  dignity,  and  kept 
it  always,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne. 
Through  his  whole  life  he  had  no  partner 
of  his  bed  but  his  queen  ; a molt  extraor- 
dinary virtue  in  one  who  had  lived,  even 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  amidft  all  the  li- 
ii'iieeofcam])s,thealluiement3of  acourt, 
and  the  fcduCtionsof  Ibvereign  power! 
Had  he  kept  his  oaths  to  his  people  as  well 
a<  he  did  his  marriage  vow.newould  hare 
been  the  heft  of  kings;  but  he  indulged 
other  paflionsof  a worfe  nature,  and  infi- 
liitelvmure  detrimental  to  the  public  than 
thofe  he  reftrained . A lull  of  power,  which 
tin  regard  to  jullice  could  limit,  the  mod 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  mod  infalia- 
ble  avarice, poflefied  his  foul.  Itistrue.in- 
deed, that  among  many  aSs  of  extreme  in- 
humanity, fonie  Ihining  inftances  of  great 
clemency  may  be  produced,  that  were 
either  eficcis  of  his  policy,  which  taught 
him  this  method  of  acquiring  friends,  or 
of  his  magnanimity,  which  made  him 
flight  a weak  and  fuliducd  enemy,  fuel)  as 
was  Edgar  Atheling,  in  whom  he  found 
neither  fpirit  nor  talents  able  to  contend 
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with  him  for  the  crown.  But  where  he  hail 
no  advantage  nur  pride  in  forgiving,  hi* 
nature  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  utterly  void 
of  all  fenfe  of  companion  ; and  forne  bar- 
barities which  hecomm  itted, exceeded  the 
bounds  that  even  tyrants  and  cooquerora 
preferibe  to  themfelves. 

Molt  of  our  ancient  hiflorians  give  him 
the  character  of  a very  religious  prince; 
but  h's  religion  was  after  the  fathion  of 
thofe  times,  belief  without  examination, 
anti  devotion  without  piety.  It  was  a re- 
ligion that  prompted  him  to  endow  mo- 
narteries, and  at  the  fame  time  allowed 
him  topillagckingdoms  ; that  threw  him 
on  his  knees  before  a relic  or  crofs,  but 
fullered  him  unreltrained  totramplcupon 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of 
which  fonic  modern  writers  have  fpoken 
very  highly,  he  was,  indeed,  lb  far  w ife 
that,  through  a long  unquiet  reign,  he 
» new  how  to  fu pport  opp relliou  by  t error, 
and  employ  the  properelt  means  for  the 
carrying  on  a very  iniquitous  and  violent 
adminiliration.  But  that  which  alone  de- 
fuses the  name  of  wifdom  in  the  chnrafter 
ofaking,  the  maintaining  of  authority 
by  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues  which 
make  the  happinels  of  his  people,  was 
what,  with  all  [usabilities,  he  does  not  ap- 
pears have  pofiblled.  Nor  did  he  excel  in 
thofe  Toothing  and  popular  arts,  which 
fometimes  change  the  complexion  of  a 
tyranny,  and  give  it  a fallacious  appear- 
ance of  freedom.  His  government  was 
WlhanddefpotiCjViolatingevcntheprin- 
cip lesofthatconl'titution  which  he  himfelf 
had  eftablilhed.  Yet  fo  far  he  performed 
the  duty  of  a l'ovcreign,  that  he  took  cure 
l»  maintain  a good  police  in  his  realm  ; 
curbing  licentioufnels with  a ffrong  hand, 
which,  in  the  tumultuous  ftate  of  nis  go- 
vernment, was  a great  and  difficult  work. 
How  w ell  he  performed  it,  we  may  learn 
even  from  the  tellimon  v ofaeontemporarv 
Saxon  hiftorian,  who  fays,  that  during  his 
trign  a man  might  have  travelled  in  per- 
fect fecurity  all  over  the  kingdom  with  his 
bofotn  full  of  gold,  nor  durftany  kill  ano- 
<her  in  revenge  of  the  greateft  offences, 
**  offer  violence  to  the  chattily  of  a wo- 
Butitwasapoorcompenlation,  that 
the  highways  were  fafe,  when  the  courts 
of  juftice  were  densof  thieves,  and  when 
almoftcvery  maninauthority.or  in  office, 
nled  his  power  to  opprefs  and  pillage  the 
people.  The  king  hiinfelf  did  not  only 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  fupport,  and  even 
mart  tkefe  extortions,  Though  the  great- 
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nefs  of  the  ancient  landed  ettate  of  the 
crow  11,  and  the  feudal  profits  to  w hich  he 
legally  was  entitled,  rendered  him  one  of 
the  richell  monarch*  in  Europe,  he  was 
not  content  with  all  that  opulence,  but  by 
authorifmg  the  fherifls,  who  collected  his 
revenues  in  the  feveral  counties,  topraclife 
the  molt  grievous  vexations  and  abufet, 
for  the  raifing  of  them  higher,  by  a per- 
petual auction  of  the  crown-lands,  fotliat 
none  of  his  tenants  could  be  fecure  of 
poileffion,  if  any  other  would  come  and 
offer  more  ; by  various  iniquities  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  which  was  entire- 
ly Norman;  by  forfeitures  wrongfully 
taken  ; and,  laftly,  by  arbitrary  andillegal 
taxations,  he  drew  into  his  trenfury  much 
too  great  a proportion  of  the  wealth  bf 
his  kingdom. 

It  muft  however  be  owned,  that  if  his 
avarice  was  infatiably  and  unjuftlv  rapa- 
cious, it  was  not  meanly  parfmionious, 
nor  of  that  fordid  kind  which  brings  on 
a prince  difhonour  and  contempt.  He 
fupported  the  dignity  of  his  crown  with 
a decent  magnificence  ; and  though  he 
never  was  lavifli,  he  fometimes  was  libe- 
ral, more  efpecially  to  his  foldicrsand  to 
the  church.  But  looking  on  money  as  a 
lieccflary  means  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creafing  power,  he  defired  to  accumulate 
as  muchashc  could,  rather.perhaps,  from 
an  ambitious  than  a covetous  nature  ; at 
leaf!  his  avarice  was  fubfervient  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  laid  up  wealth  in  his 
coffers,  as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines, 
to  be  drawn  out,  when  any  proper  occa- 
fion  required  it,  for  the  defence  and  en- 
largement of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great 
qualities,  but  few  virtues;  and  if  thofe 
actions  that  molt  particularly  diftinguifh 
the  manor  the  kingare impartially  con- 
fidered,  w e lhall  find  that  in  his  character 
there  is  much  to  admire,  but  fiill  more 
to  abhor.  Lyttelton. 

§ 45.  The  Charafter  of  Wiluam 
Rufus. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  istranf- 
mitted  to  us  with  little  advantage  by  the 
churchmen  w hom  he  had  offended  ; and 
though  -we  inay  fufpeft  in  general  that 
their  account  of  his  vices  is  foinewhat 
exaggerated, h isconduft  affords  little  rca- 
fon  fbrcontvadibting  the  charafter  which 
they  have  affigtied  him,  or  for  attributing 
to  him  any  very  efiimable  qualities  ; he 
feems  to  have  been  a v iolent  and  tyranni- 
cal prince;  a perfidious,  encroac  liing,  and 
dangerou 
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dangerous  neighbour  ; an  unkind  and  un- 
generous relatiou.  lie  was  equally  prodi- 
gal and  rapacious  in  the  management  of 
the  treafury  ■ and,  if  he  polTelfed  abilities, 
he  lav  fo  much  under  the  government  of 
impetuous  pallious,  that  he  made  little  ufe 
of  them  in  his  aduiiniftration  ; and  he 
indulged  iutirely  the donpnecring policy 
which  fuited  his  temper,  and  which,  if 
fupported,  as  it  was  in  him,  with  courage 
and  vigour,  proves  often  more  fuccelsful 
in  diforderlv  times,  than  the  deeped  fore- 
fight and  moll  refined  artifice.  The  mo- 
numents which  remain  of  this  prince  in 
England  are,  the  Tower,  Weftmiiifter- 
I tail,  and  London  Bridge,  which  he  built. 
Died  Auguli  1,  1 too,  aged  40.  Hume. 

§ 46.  Another  Clmrafier  of  William 
Rufus. 

Thus  fell  William  *,  furiiamcd  Rufus, 
from  his  red  hair  and  florid  complexion, 
after  lie  had  lived  four-and- forty  years, 
ami  reigned  near  thirteen  ; during  which 
, time  lie  upprefled  his  people  in  every  form 
of  tyranny  and  infult.  He  was  equally 
void  ot  learning,  principle,  and  honour; 
haughty,  palliouate,  and  ungrateful  ; a 
feoller  at  religion  ,afcou rge  to  the  clergy ; 
vain-glorious,  talkative,  rapacious,  lavifli, 
and  dillblute;  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  Knglilh,  though  he  owed  his  crown  to 
their  valour  and  fidelity,  when  the  Nor- 
man lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne.  In  return  for  this  inflance  of 
their  loyalty,  he  took  all  opportunities  to 
fleece  ami  enflave  them  ; and  at  one  time 
imprifqned  fifty  of  the  beft  families  in  the 
kingdom,  011  pretence  of  killing  his  deer ; 
fo  that  they  were  compelled  to  purchafc 
their  liberty  at  the  expence  of  their 
wealth,  though  not  before  they  had  un- 
dergone the  fiery  ordeal.  lie  lived  in  a 
feandalous  commerce  with  proftitutes, 
profellinghis  contempt  for  marriage,  and 
having  110  legitimate  illue,  the  crown  de- 
volved to  liis  brother  Henry,  who  was  fo 
intent  upon  the  fucceflion,  that  he  paid 
verv  little  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the 
dcccafud  king. 

Smollett. 

• By  the  hotel  of  Tyrol!,  a French  gentleman, 
rrmnrk'nhle  I'or  his  addrcls  in  archery,  aiieading 
him  in  the  recreation  of  hunting,  as  William 
hail  diliuoimtcd  alter  a cirnfc.  Tv  rrcl,  impatient 
to  thew  his  dexterity , let  fly  at  a flag  which  tail— 
denly  tiarred  before  him  : the  arrow  glancing  from 
n tree,  l-ruel  (lie  ling  in  1m  breath  and  iuliamly 

lir  a him. 


§ 47.  Chart! filer  of  IIk.xry  1. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  un  it  ac- 
cnmplifhed  that  has  filled  the  Eughllt 
throne ; andpolVefled  nil  ihe qualities both 
of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired, 
which  could  fit  him  tor  the  high  ftatiouto 
Which  lie  attained  : his  perfon  was  man- 
ly ; his  countenance  engaging;  his  eVis 
clear,  ferene, and  penetrating.  The  alla- 
bility of  It  isadrl  n Is  encouraged  thufc  who 
might  be  overawed  by  the  fenfe  of his  dig- 
nity or  his  wifdom  ; and  though  lie  often 
indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew 
how  to  temper  it  w ith  dili  retion,  ami  ever 
kept  at  a difiance  from  all  indecent  famili- 
arities with  his  courtiers.  His  fuperior  elo- 
quence and  judgment  would  have  given 
him  an  afrendant,  even  if  he  had  been 
born  in  a private  liation  ; and  hispcrfunal 
bravery  would  have  procured  hint  re- 
fps-fl,  even  though  it  had  been  less  flip- 
ported  by  art  anti  policy.  By  his  flout 
progrefs  in  literature,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Bran  Clcrc,  or  the  Scholar ; hut 
his  application  to  fedentarvpurfuits  abat- 
ed nothing  of  the  activity  and  vigilant* 
of  his  government : and  though  the  learn- 
ingofthat  age  was  better  fitted  tocorrupt 
than  improve  tlte  umlerfiamliug,  his  na- 
tural good  fenfe preferved  itfelf  untainted 
both  from  the  pedantry  and  fuperfritioo 
which  were  then  fo  prevalent  among  men 
of  letters.  II  is  temper  was  verv  fufeepti- 
ble  of  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friendlhip 
as  refentinent ; and  his  ambition,  though 
high,  might  be  eftenmed  moderate,  had 
not  It  is  conduct  towards  his  brother  the*- 
ed,  that  he  was  too  much  difpofed  to  fa- 
criftec  to  it  all  the  maxims  of  jufticeand 
equity.  Died  December  1,  1135,  aged 
67,  having  reigned  33  years.  Hume. 

§ 48.  Another  Charafier  of  Henry  I. 

Henry  was  of  amiddleftatnre  and  robnft 
make,  with  dark  brown  hair,  and  blue  fel 
rene  eyes.  He  was  facetious,  fluent,  and 
aliablc  to  his  favourites.  His  capacity, 
naturally  good,  was  improved  and  culti- 
vated in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Beau  Clcrc  by  his  learning. 
He  was  cool, cautious,  politic,  and  pene- 
trating ; his  courage  was  unqueftioned, 
and  his  fortitude  invincible.  He  was'  in* 
diolivc, cruel,  and  implacable,  inexorable 
to  oflenders,  rigid  and  fevere  in  the  execu- 
tion ofjuftice  ; and,  though  temperate  in 

his  diet,  a voluptuary  inhisamuurs,  who  K 

produced 
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produced  a numerous  family  of  illegiti- 
mate ifl'ue.  His  Norman  defeent  and  con- 
nexions w ith  the  continent  tiifpired  him 
with  a contempt  for  the  Englilb,  whotnhe 
opprelfed  in  the  molt  tyrannical  manner. 

Smollett. 

§ 49.  Character  of  Stephen* 

England  fullered  great  miferies during 
the  reign  of  this  prince ; hut  his  perlonal' 
character,  allowing  for  the  temerity  and 
injnlhce  of  his  ufurpation,  appears  not  li- 
able toauy  great  exception ; and  hefeenis 
to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  fuc- 
teeded  by  ajuli  title,  to  have  promoted  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  lubje&s. 
Ik  waspollelled  ofinduliry,  activity,  and 
courage,  to  a g reat  degree;  was  not  defi- 
cient inability,  had  he  the  talent  of  gain- 
iugmeii’sallectious;  aud,nutwithftauding 
his  precarious  fituation,  never  indulged 
himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  nuy  cruelty  of 
revenge.  Ilis  advancement  to  the  throne 
procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor 
happinefs.  Died  1154.  l'luutc. 

$ 50.  Another  Character  of  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  a prince  of  great  courage, 
fortitude,  and  activity,  and  might  have 
retghcd  with  the  approbation  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  lie  not  been  haialledby  tlicchurts 
ul  a powerful  competitor,  which  obliged 
him  to  take  furh  meafures  for  his  lalcty 
aswcreinconfillentwith  the  didatesol  ho- 
nour, which  invleed  hisambition prompt- 
ed him  to  forego,  in  his  firft  endeavours  to 
ilcend  the  throne.  His  necelfitie* nfter- 
•“attis  compelled  himtoinfringe  tliechai- 
lfrof  privileges  he  granted  at  his  accef- 
b)n;  and  hewasinltirnted  by  hisjealouly 
and  relentmtnt  to  commit  the  molt  Ha- 
grant  outragesagainft  gratitude  and  ibund 
policy.  His  vices,  as  a king,  teem  to  have 
been  the  idled  of  troubles,  in  which  he 
was  involved ; lor.asanian,  he  wasbrave, 
open  and  liberal;  and,  during  tjm  Ihort 
calai  that  lucceeiled  the  temped  of  his 
reign, he  made  a progrels  through  his 
kingdom,  publiflied  au  edict  tn  roftraiu 
all  tapme  and  violence,  and  dilhanded 
loreign  mercenaries  who  had  preyed 
‘Oloug  on  his  people.  Smollett. 

^ 51.  Character  vf  Henry  II. 

Thus  died,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  are, 
i l thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatett 
prince  ot  his  time  for  wifdorn,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  molt  powerful  inextent  of 
oonnnion,  of  ail  thole  that  had  ever  filled 


the  throneof England.  Ilischaracter.both 
inpublicand  private  life,  isalmcll  without 
a blcmilh ; and  he  feems  to  have  polfelfcd 
every  accomplifliment,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  makes  a man  eltimable  or 
amiable.  He  was  of  a middle  Italurc, 
ftrong,  and  well-proportioned;  hiscoun- 
tenaucewas  lively  and  engaging,  h is  cou- 
verfationall'ablc  and  entertaining;  hiseio- 
cution  eal'y,  perfuafive,  and  ever  at  com- 
mand. He  loved  peace, Jjutpollelled  both 
conduct  and  bravery  in  war;  was  provi- 
dent without  timidity;  feverein  tliecxc- 
cutionofjufticevvithout  rigour;  andtein- 
perate  without aulierity.  He  preferred 
health,and  kept  himlelf  from  corpulent-  v , 
to  which  hevvasfomi'what  inclined,  by  an 
abftcmiousdiet,  and  byfrelqtient  exercife, 
particularly  by  hunting.  When  he  could 
enjoy  leifure,.he  recreated  himfelf  in 
learned  conv  trfation,  or  in  reading;  and 
he  cultivated  his  natural  talents  by  fiudv, 
above  any  prince  of  his  time.  Hisaflec’- 
t ions,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were  warm 
and  durable;  and  his  long  experience  of 
ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men  never 
deftroyed  the  natural  fenli  bility  of  his  tem- 
per, which  difpofed  himtofriendihip  ai.d 
iocicty.  His  character  has  been  traulmit- 
ted  to  us  by  many  wr  itersw  ho  were  his  con- 
temporaries; and  it  rifembles extremely, 
in  its  molt  remarkable  ftrokes,  that  cif  Ins 
maternal  grand  father,  Henry  1.  excepting 
oulv  that  ambition,  which  was  a ruling 
paliiou  in  both,  found  not  in  the  firfi  Henry 
fuch  unexceptionable  means  of  exerting 
itfelf.andpulhcd that  prince inlomcafurcs 
which  werd  both  criuenal  in  themfelves, 
and  were  the caufe of  fu  1 tin  r crimes,  1 1 cm 
which  his  grandfon’s  conduct  was  hap- 
pily exempted.  1 1 S9.  llume. 

§ 52.  Another  Character  q/'IIenry  II. 

Thus  died  Henry,  in  the  fiftv-feventh 
year  of  his  age  (Hume  fays  38)  and 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ; in  the  tourle  of 
which  he  had,  <m  fundiy  occafions,  dil-  f 
placed  all  the  abilitiesof  a politician,  alt  . 
theiagacity  of  a legillator,  andaill  the 
magnanimity  ofa  hero  He  lived  revered 
above  all  the  princes  of  his  time ; and  lit  j 
dcathwasdceply  lamented  byhisfubjects, 
whole  happinefs  feems  to  have  been  [he 
chief  aim  of  all  his  endeavours,  lie  not 
onlyenactedvvholcfomelaws.butfawtheni 
executed  with  great  punctuality  . He  was 
generous,  even  toa.duiirati.un,  vv  ith  regard 
to  tliofe  who  committed  ollencesagaialt 
his  own  pei  ton  ; but  l^e  never  lorgave  the 
3 B " injuiiti 
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injuries  that  were  offered  to  his  people,, 
for  atrocious  crimes  were  puniilicd  fevere- 
lywithoutrefpcctof  pt  rfons.  He  was  of  a 
middle  ftature,  and  the  moll  exact  propor- 
tion; his  countenance  was  round,  fair, 
and  ruddy;  his  blue  eyes  were  mild  and 
engaging, except  in  atraufportof  paflion, 
when  they  fparkled  like  lightning,  to  the 
terror  of  the  beholders,  lie  wasbroad- 
chetled,  ftiong.inufeular,  aud  inclined  to 
becorpulent.though  he  prevented  the  bad 
effects ofthisdifpofition  by  hard  excrcifc 
andcontinual  fatigue;  lie  was  temperate 
in  his  meals,  even  to  a degree  of  abtti- 
nence.andfeldom  or  everfat  down,  except 
atfupper;  he  was  eloquent,  agreeable 
and  facetious ; remarkabiv  courteousand 
polite ; compaHionate  to  all  in  diftrefs;  fo 
charitable,  that  heconftantly  allotted  one- 
trnth  ofhisboutliold  provilionsto  the  poor, 
and  in  the  timeof  dearth  hcmaintaified  teu 
thoufandindigentperfons.from  thebegin- 
ningoffpring tillthecnd  ofnutunm.  llis 
talents,  naturally  good,  he  had  cultivated 
with  great  aflidnity,  and  delighted  in  the 
converliition  of  learned  men,  to  whom  he 
wasa  generous  benefactor,  llis  memory 
was  fo  fucpriftngly  tenacious,  that  he  ne- 
ver forgot  a face  nor  a circumAancc  that 
was  worth  remembering.  Though  fupe- 
rior  to  his  contemporaries  in  ftrength, 
riches,  true  courage,  and  military  (kill; 
he  never  engaged  in  war  w ithout  reluc- 
tance, and  w as  foaverfetobloodthcd,  that 
he  expreffed  an  uncommon  grief  at  the 
lot's  of  every  private  loldicr;  yet  he  was 
not  exempt  fromliumanfrailties;  hispaf- 
Gons, naturally  violent, often  hurried  him 
to  excels;  ho  was  prone  to  anger,  tranf- 
ported  w ith  the  lull  of  power,  and  parti- 
cularly aceufed  of  incontinence,  not  only 
in  tlie  affair  of  Rnfamond,  whom  he  isfaid 
to  have  concealed  in  a labyrinth  at  Wood- 
tioclc,  from  the  jealous  inquiry  of  hiswife, 
but  alfo  in  a fuppofed  commerce  with  the 
French  princefs  Adalais,  who  was  bred 
in  England  as  the  future  wife  of  his  fon 
Richard.  This  infamous  breach  of  ho- 
• nour  aml'hofpilality,  if  he  was  actually 
guilty,  is  the  ibulefl  llain  upon  his  cha- 
racter ; though  tile  fact  is  doubtful,  and 
we  hope  the  charge  untrue.  Smollett. 

| 53.  Chnra&cr  of  Riciiabd  I. 

The  moft  fliining  part  of  this  prince’s 
character  was  hismilitnry  talents;  noman 
ever  in  that  romantfc  nge  carried  courage 
and  intrepidity  to  a greater  height ; and 
this  quality  gained  him  the  appellation  of 


the  lion-hearted,  caur  de  lion.  lie  paflion- 
ately  loved  glory ; and  as  his  conduct  in 
the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he 
feems  to  have  poflefled  every  talent neccf- 
fary  for  acquiring  it;  his  refentmentsahu 
were  high,  his  pride  unconquerable,  and 
h is  fubj ects,  as  wel  I as  h is  neigh  hours,  had 
therefore  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the 
con  ti  nuance  of  h is  reign , a perpetual feene 
of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous 
and  vehement  fpirit,  he  wasditlinguiflied 
by  all  tl;e  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities 
which  are  incident  to  that  character,  lie 
was  open,  frank,  generous,  fincere,  and 
brave;  liewas  revengeful,  domineering, 
ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel,  and  was 
thusbet  ter  calculated  todazzlemenbythe 
fpleiidourofhisenterprifes,  than  either  to 
promotetheirhappinefs,  orhisown  gran- 
deur by  afnundaiid  well-regulated  policy. 
As  military  talents  make  great  iniprdlion 
on  the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been  much 
beloved  by  llis  Knglifh  fubj  ects;  and  hr 
is  remarked  to  have  been  the  firft  princeof 
the  Norman  line  who  bore  a fincere  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  them.  He  palled,  how- 
ever, only  four  montiisof  hisreigninthat 
kingdom ; the crufade employed  him  neat 
three  years:  he  was  detained  about  four 
months  in  captivity ; the  reft  of  his  reign 
was  fpent  either  iu  war,  or  preparations 
for  wav  againfi  France:  and  he  was  to 
plcafed  with  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  call,  that  he  feemed  deter- 
m i ned , notw  i thftand  i ng  all  h is  paft  misfor- 
tuncs,  to  have  further  exhaufted  hisking- 
dom,  and  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  new 
hazards,  by  conducting  another  expedi- 
tion againll  the  infidels.  Hied  April  d. 
>•99,  aged  44.  Reigned  ten  years. 

//mar. 

§ 54.  Another  Charafler  qf  Richard  I. 

This  renow  ned  prince  was  tall,  (hong, 
Araight,  and  well-proportioned.  His  arms 
were  remarkably  long,  his  eyes  blue,  and 
full  of  vivacity:  hishairwasofavellowiih 
colour;  his  countenance  fair  and  comely, 
and  hisairmajeAic.  He  was  endowed  w ith 
good  natural  underftanding;  his  penetra- 
tion was  uncommon ; he  poffelTcd  a fund 
of  manly  eloquence;  his  converfatinn 
was  fpirited,  and  he  was  admired  for  his 
talentsofrepartee;  asforhis  courageand 
ability  in  w ar,  both  Europe  and  Alia  re- 
found with  hispraife.  The  Saracens  hilled 
th circhildren  with  the  terrorof  his  name; 
and  Saladine,  who  was  an  aceomplilhed 
prince,  admired  his  valour  to  fuch  a de- 

greeofcnthuliafin,  that  immediately  after 

Richard 
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Richard  had  defeated  him  on  the  plainsof 
Jappa,  he  fent  him  a couple  of  fine  Ara- 
bian horfes,  iu  token  of  his  efteem  ; a po- 
lite compliment,  which  Richard  returned 
with  magnificent  prefents.  Tliefe  arc  the 
Ihining  parts  of  his  character,  which* 
however,  cannot  dazzle  the  judiciousob- 
ferver  fo  much,  but  that  he  may  perceive 
a number  of  blemilhes,  which  no  hiftorian 
has  been  able  to  efface  from  the  memory 
ofthis  celebrated  monarch.  His  ingrati* 
tude  and  want  of  filial  affection  are  un- 
pardonable. He  was  proud,  haughty,  am* 
bitious,choleric,cruel, vindictive,  and  de- 
bauched ; nothingcould  equal  his  rapaci- 
oufnefe  but  his  profufmn,  and,  indeed,  the 
one  was  the  effect  of  the  other ; he  was  a 
tyrant  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  to  his  peo- 
ple, who  groaned  under  his  taxations  to 
Inch  a degree,  that  even  the  glory  of  his 
victories  did  not  exempt  him  from  their 
execrations;  in  a word,  he  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a lion,  a fpecics  of  animals 
which  he  refembled  not  only  in  courage, 
but  likewife  in  ferocity.  Smolleil. 

§ 55.  Chara&er  of  John* 

The  character  ofthis  prince  is  nothing 
but  a complication  of  vices,  equally  mean 
and  odious,  ruinous  to  himfelf,  and  dc- 
ftructive  to  his  people  : cowardice,  inac- 
tivity, folly,  levity,  licentioufnefs,  ingra- 
titude, treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  ; 
all  thefe  qualities  too  evidently  appear  in 
the  feveral  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us 
room  to  fufpect  that  the  difagreeable  pic- 
ture has  been  anywife  overcharged  by 
•he  prejudice  of  the  ancient  hiftorians.  It 
« hard  to  fay,  whether  his  conduct  to  his 
father,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his 
(objects,  was  mod  culpable;  or  whether 
hu crimes  in  thefe  refpects  were  not  even 
exceeded  by  the  bafenefc  whichappeared 
inhistranfactionswith  the  kingof  France, 
the  pope,  and  the  barons.  Ilis  dominions, 
when  they  devolved  to  him  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  more  extenfive  than 
have  ever  fince  his  time  been  ruled  by 
anyEnglilh  monarch.  But  he  firft  loll,  by 
his  mifconduct,  the  flourilhing  provin- 
gs in  France  ; the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family,  He  fubjected  his  kingdom  to 
1 fameful  valfalage  underthc  feeof  Rome; 
he  law  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  di- 
■ainilhed  by  law,  and  Hill  more  reduced 
hv  taction ; and  he  died  at  laff  when  in 
|iancer  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a fo- 
reign power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life 
atilirably  inaprifon.orfeekinglhelterasa 
fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 
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The  prejudices  againff  this  prince 
were  fo  violent,  that  he  was  believed  to 
have  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  to  have  offered  to  change 
his  religion  and  become  Mahometan,  mi 
order  to  purchafe  the  protection  of  that 
monarch  ; but,  though  that  ftory  is  told 
us  on  plauliblc authority,  it  is  in  itfelf  ut- 
terly improbable,  except  that  there  is  no- 
thing fn  incredible  as  may  not  become 
likely  from  the  folly  and  wickednejs  of* 
John.  Died  1216.  Hume. 

§ 56.  Another  Character  cf  John. 

John  was  in  his  perfon  taller  than  the 
middle  fize,  of  a good  fliape  and  agreea- 
ble countenance  ; with  refpeettohisdif- 
polition,  it  is  ftrongly  delineated  in  the 
tranliictions  of  his  reign.  If  his  under- 
fianding  was  contemptible,  his  heart  was 
the  object  of  detelialion  ; we  find  him 
flothful,  lhallow,  proud,  imperious,  cow- 
ardly,libidinous,  and  inconliant,  abject  in 
adverfity,  and  overbearing  iu  fuccelsjcon- 
temned  and  hated  by  his  fubjects,  over 
whom  he  tyrannized  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power;  abhorred  by  the  clergy,  whom 
hcopprefled  with  exactions;  anddefpifed 
by  all  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Eu- 
rope : though  he  might  have  palled 
through  life  without  incurring  fuch  a load, 
of  odium  and  contempt,  had  not  his  reign 
been  perplexed  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
barons,  the  rapacioufncfsof  the  pope, and 
the  ambition  of  fuch  a monarch  as  Philip 
Augullus;  his  character  could  nevrr  have 
afforded  one  qualitr  that  would  have  ex- 
empted him  from  tne  difguft  and  fcorn  of 
his  people:  neverthele  s,  it  muff  be 
owned  that  his  reign  is  not  altogether 
barren  of  laudable  tranfactions.  He  re- 
gulated the  form  of  the  government  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  feveral  other 
places  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  thejirlt 
who  coined  fterling  money. 

Smollett. 

§57.  Chnra&cr  of  Hesry  III. 

The  moft  obvious  circumftance  of  Hen- 
ry the  Third’s  character,  is  his  incapacity 
lor  government,  which  rendered  him  as 
much  a priloner  iu  the  hands  of  his  own 
minifters  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at 
hisowndifpofal,  as  when  detained  a cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  From 
this  fource,  rather  than  from  iufincerity 
and  treachery  ,arofe  his  negligence  in  ob- 
frrving  his  prom  lies ; and  he  w as  too  eafily 
induuced  for  the  fake  of  prefent  couve- 
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nieitce,  to  faerifice  the  tailing  advantages 
ariling  from  the  trull  and  confidence  of  his 
pi  ople.  Hence  were  derived  his  profu- 
fion  oi  favourites,  tiis  attachment  to  Gran- 
gers, the  rariableucfs  of  his  conduct,  his 
haliv  rofentinent.SjHiidhisfuddon  forgiven 
nefs  and  return  of  affection,  lnltcad  of  re- 
ducing the  dangerous  power  of  his  nobles, 
by  obliging  them  to  obfprve  the  law  s to- 
wards their  inferiors, and  letting  them  the 
fnlutary  example  in  his  own  government, 
lie  waa  fedneed  to  imitate  their  conduct, 
and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will, or  ratlicr 
that  of  his  minifiers,the  rule  of  his  act  ions. 

Inftead  of  accommodating  himlelf,  hy 
a Itrict  frugality,  to  tiie  embaralled  litna- 
t ion  to  which  his  revenue  had  been  left, 
by  the  military  expedition  of  his  uncle, 
the  dilliputions  of  his  father,  and  theufur- 
patious  ol  the  batons;  lee  was  tempted 
to  levy  money  by  irregular  enactions, 
which,  without  enriching  himfclf,  iinpo- 
verilhid.or  at  Icaftdifgulted,  his  people. 
Of  all  men,  nature  feenied  lealt  to  have 
fitted  bim  for  being  a tyrant ; yet  are 
there  inftancesof  opprcllion  in  his  reign, 
which,  though  derived  from  the  prece- 
dents left  him  by  his  predeceflbrs,  had 
been  carefully  guarded  againft  by  the 
great  charter  ; and  are  inconihlent  w it h 
all  rules  of  good  goverunieut : and,  on 
the  w hole,  w e may  fay,  that  greater  abi- 
lities, with  his  good  difpoiitioiis,  would 
have  prevented  pint  from  falling  into  his 
faults ; or,  with  worfe  difpoiitioiis,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  maintain  and  defend 
them.  Died  NovemheriC.ii/i,  aged  04. 
Reigned  56  year*.  Hume. 

\ 58.  Another  Chtiraficr  of  Htxnv  III- 

llenry  was  of  a middle  lize  and  robuft 
make,  and  his  countenance  had  a pecu- 
liar caft  from  his  left  eve-lid,  which  hung 
down  lb  tar  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye. 
The  particulars  of  his  character  mav  he 
gathered  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct, 
lie  was  certainly  a prince  of  very  mean 
talents;  irrefolutc,  im  onftant,  and  capri- 
cious ; proud,  infolent,  and  arbitrary ; 
arrogant  in  profperity,  and  abject  in  ad- 
vcrfitv;  profufe,  rapacious,  and  choleric, 
though  dettitute  of  liberality,  oeconomy, 
and  courage  ; yet  his  continence  was 
praife worthy,  is  well  as  his  averfion  to 
cruelty*  fbr  he  Contented  himfclf  with 
punrlhing  therebels  in  their  effects, when 
lie  might  have  glutted  his  revenge  with 
their  hicod.  He  was  prodigal  even  to  ex- 
cel*, and  therefore  always  in  neceflity. 
Notts  ithllandihg  the  great  funis  he  Ipvied 
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from  his  fubjects,  and  though  his  occali* 
oils  w ere  never  fo  preliing,  he  could  not 
help  I’qtiandering  away  his  money  upon 
worthier*  favourites, without  conlidering 
the  difficulty  he  always  found  in  obtain- 
ing fupplies  from  parliament.  Smollett. 

§ 59*  Charaftcr  of  Ed\vam>  I. 

The  euterprizes  finilhed  by  this  prince, 
and  the  projects  which  he  formed,  and 
brought  very  near  to  a concluiioR,  were 
more  prudent,  anil  more  regularly  con- 
ducted, and  more  advantageous  to  the 
folid  iutereft  of  this  kingdom,  than  thole 
which  were  undertaken  in  any  reign  ei- 
ther of  his  anceftors  or  fucccflors.  He  re- 
ftored  authority  to  the  government,  dil- 
ordered  by  the  weaknels  of  his  father ; 
he  maintained  the  lawsagaiuft  ail  the  ef- 
forts of  his  turbulent  barons;  be  fully  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  the  principality  of 
Wales;  he  look  the  vvifcft  and  moll ellef- 
tuul  meafures  for  reducing  Scotland  toa 
like  condition;  and  though  the  equity  of 
this  latter  enterprife  may  reafonably  he 
queftioned,  the  circumliances  of  the  two 
kingdoms  promifed  liich  fucccls,  and  the 
advantage  was  fo  vilildc,  of  uniting  the 
whole  illand  under  one  head,  that  thole 
vviio  give  great  iudulgenceto  reafons  of 
liate  in  the  meafures  of  princes,  will  not 
be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  conduct 
with  much  feverity. 

llut  Edward,  however  exceptionable 
hischaracter  may  appear  on  the  head  ol 
juftice,  is  the  model  of  a politic  and  war- 
like kiug.  He  poflefled  induflry,  penetra- 
tion, courage,  vigour,  and  enterprise,  lie 
was  frugal  in  all  expcnces  that  were  not 
ncccflary ; he  knew  how  toopeu  the  pub- 
lic t real u res  on  proper  oeealions  ; lie  pu- 
nilhed  criminals  w ith  feverity  ; he  was 
gracious  and  uiiable  to  his  fervaut*  and 
courtiers;  and  beingofamajeltic  figure 
expert  at  all  bodily  isxcrcife,  and  in  the 
main  well-proportioned  in  his  limbs, not- 
vvithllanding  the  great  length  of  his  legs, 
he  w as  us  well  qualified  to  captivate  the 
populace  by  his  exterior  appearance,  as 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  offenfeby 
his  more  folid  virtues.  Died  July  7,1:107, 
aged  09.  Reigned  35  years.  Jiumc. 

tj  Go.  Another  Character  of  Eowakd  L 

He  was  a prince  of  very  dignified  ap- 
pearance, tall  in  Italure,  regular  and 
cotnclv  in  his  features,  with  keen  pierc- 
ing eyes,  and  ofnnafpcct  that  command* 
ed  reverence  and  efteem.  HLsconlcitution 

was 
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tvm  rohuft : his  ftrength  and  dexterity 
perh  ips  unequalled  in  his  kingdom:  and 
it  is  iliapt  wssunblcmilhed  in  all  other  re- 
fpccls,  but  that  of  his  legs,  wh  ieh  are  laid 
to  have  been  too  long  in  proportion  to  his 
body;  whence  he  derived  the  epithet  of 
Long  Shanit.  In  the  i|ualitiesof  ids  head, 
heeipialhd  the  greateli  moinrchs  who 
have  fat  oh  the  Englilh  throne  He  was 
cool,  penetrating,  fugacious,  and  circum- 
I'pcct.  The  r.cmotcft  corners  of  the  earth 
foundod  with  the  fatneofhis courage:  and 
all  over  Europe  he  whs  conlidered  as  the 
flower  of  chivalry.  Nor  was  he  less  con- 
fuiumate  in  his  legiflative  capacity,  than 
eminent  forhisprowefs.  He  may  beltyled 
the  Englilh  J nliinian  : for,  bifid  cs  the  ex- 
cellent ltatutcs  that  were  enacted  in  his 
reign,  he  new-modelled  the  adminiflra- 
tion of  juftiee,  foas  to  render  it  more  fore 
and  fummary;  he  fixed  proper  bounds  to 
the  courts  of  jurifdictiou  ; fettled  a new 
and  eafy  method  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nue,ami  eftablilhed  wife  ami  effectual  me- 
thods of  preferviug  peace  and  order  a- 
mong  his  fobjects.  Vet, with  all  thefe  good 
qualities,  he  cherilhed  a dangerous  am- 
bition, to  which  he  did  not  fcrnple  to  fa- 
crifice  the  good  of  his  country  : « itnefshis 
ruinouswav  with  Scotland, which  drained 
the  kingdom  of  men  and  money,  and 
gave  rife  to  that  rancorous  enmity  which 
proved  to  prejudicial  to  both  nations. 
Though  he  is  celebrated  for  his  chaflity 
ami  regular  depot  tment.there  k not  in  the 
"hole  conrfe  of  his  reign,  one  inftance  of 
bh  liberality  and  munificence.  lie  had 
great  abilities,  but  no  genius ; and  was  an 
aecomplillied  warrior,  without  the  leaft 
lpark  of  heroifui.  Smollett. 

§ Gt.  Charafler  of  Edward  II. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a man  more 
innocent  or  inolPeufive  than  this  unhappy 
king ; nor  a prince  lefs  title  J tor  govern- 
ing that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  fub- 
jecied  to  his  authority.  lie  was  obliged  to 
devolve  on  others  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment, which  lie  had  neither 'ability  nor 
wclination  to  bear:  the  fame  indolence 
»nd  want  of  penetration  led  him  to  make 
choice  of  minifters  and  favourites,  which 
"ere  not  always  belt  qualified  forthvtrult 
committed  to  them.  The  leditious  gran- 
dees, pleafed  with  his  woafcnefs,  and  coni- 
pjaining  of  it, under  pretence  of attacking 
his  minifters,  infulfed  his  perfon,  andin- 
ratled  his  authority  ; and  the  impatient 
populace,  ignorant  of  the  foarce  of  their 


grievances,  threw  all  the  IdntgeuptJh  the 
king,  and  increafed  the  public  dilorders 
by  their  faction  and  infolcnce.  It  was  in 
v.iin  to  look  for  protection  from  t|ie  laws, 
whoje  voice, always  feeble  in  thefo  times, 
was  not  heard  in  the  d.u  of  arms:  vyjiut 
could  not  del.  nd  the  king,  was  lei’s  able 
togivelhcltertoany  one oihis  people;  the 
whole  inachiue  of  government  was  tom 
in  pieces,  with  fory  and  violence  ; and 
men,  inllead  of  complaining  againfi  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  the  form  of  their 
conftitution,  which  required  the  mod 
Heady  and  the  moll  ikiiful  iiand  to  conduct 
them,  imputed  all  errors  to  the  peijbn 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  he  intruded 
with  the  reins  of  empire.  Murdered  ui 
September,  1327.  Iimue. 

§ 6 2.  Another  Charafler  qf  Edward  II. 

Thusperiflied  Edward  II.  after  having 
atoned  by  his  differing*  for  all  the  errors 
of  his  conduct.  He  is  laid  to  have  rcteni- 
bled  his  father  in  the  accompliflimentsef 
his  perfon,  is  well  as  in  his  countenance: 
but  in  otherrelpcflshe  teems  onlv.to  have 
inherited  the  deficits  of  his  character ; for 
he  was  cruel  and  illiberal,  without  nis  va- 
lour or  capacity,  lie  had  levity,  indo- 
lence, and  irrolblntion,  in  common  with 
other  weak  princes;  butthediliinguilhing 
foi  ble  of  h is  character  was  that  tmaeconnt  - 
able  pallion  for  the  reigning  tic.  -ju rites,  to 
which  he  facrificed  every  othcrconiidcr- 
ation  of  policy  and  convenience,  and  at 
lalt  fell  a milcrable  victim.  Smollett. 

§ 63.  Character  of  Edward  III. 

The  Englilh  are  apt  tn  confide rwith  pe- 
culiar fondnels  the  hiiiory  of  Edward  the 
Third,  aud  to  efteem  h's  reign,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  longed,  the  mbh  glorious alfo, 
which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  nation. 
The  afeendant  which  they  began  to  have 
over  France,  their  rival  and  national  ene- 
my, makes  them  cad  their  eves  on  this 
prriod  with  gloat  complacence,  and  faiic- 
tifies  every  meafurc’ which  Edward  em- 
braced  for  that  end.  But  tho  donteftic  go- 
vernment is  reailv  more  admirable  than 
his  foreign  victories;  and  England  enjoy- 
ed, by  his  prudence  and  vigour  of  adini- 
niliration,  a fonger  interval  of  domeltic 
peace  amltranqu  llity,  than  (lie  ha  ■ • l-eeit 
Wed  with  in  afiv  former  period,  crtlian 
(lie  experienced  for  many  v cars  after.  He 
gained  the  aliectiona  of  the  great,  aud 
curbed  their  licehtioufnefs:  he  made  them 
feel  -his  power,  w ithoot  their  daring,  or 
3 B 3 even 
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even  being  inclined  to  murmur  at  it;  his 
affable  and  obligiug  behaviour,  his  muni- 
ficence and  gencrolitv,  made  them  fubmit 
■with  pleafurc  to  his  dominion;  his  valour 
and  conduct  made  them  fuccefsful  in  molt 
of  their  enterprizes ; and  their  unquiet 
fpirits,  directed  againft  a public  enemy, 
had  no  leifure  to  breed  ditturbanecs,  to 
tvhich  they  were  natural  ly  fo  much  incl  i n- 
ed,and  which  the  form  of  thegovernment, 
feemed  fo  much  to  authorize.  This  was 
the  chief  benefit  which  refulted  from  Ed- 
ward’s victories  and  conquefts.  Ilis  fo- 
reign wars  were,  in  other  refpects,  neither 
founded  injuftice,  nor  directed  to  any  ve- 
ry falutary  purpofe.  His  attempt  againft 
the  king  of  Scotland,  a minor,  and  a bro- 
ther-in-law, and  the  revival  of  his  grand- 
father’s claim  of  fuperiority  over  that 
kingdom,  were  both  unreal'onable  and 
ungenerous  • audheal lowed  himfelf  to  be 
too  foon  feduced  by  the  glaring  profpects 
of  French  conqueli,  from  the  acquilition  ■ 
pf  a point  which  was  practicable,  and 
which  might  really, if  attained,  have  been 
of  lafting  utility  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
fuccelfors.  But  the  glory  of  a conqueror 
is  fo  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  and  theani- 
moftty  of  nations  fo  extreme,  thatthe  fruit- 
Jcfii  defolation  of  fo  fine  a part  of  Europe 
as  France  is  totally  difregarded  by  us, 
and  never  coufidered  as  a blemilh  in  the 
pharacter  or  conduct  of  this  prince:  and 
indeed,  from  the  unfortunate  ltate  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  will  commonly  happen  that 
a fovereign  of  great  genius,  fuch  as  Ed- 
ward, who  ufuaily  finds  every  thing  eafy 
ib  the  domefticgovcrmnent.wi  11  turn  him- 
felf towards  military  enterprizes,  where 
alone  ite  meets  oppofition,  and  where  he 
has  full cxercife  for  hisinduftryand  capa- 
city. Died  24ft  of  June,  aged  65,  in  the 
51ft  year  of  his  reign.  Jlunte. 

§ 64.  Another  Character  of  Edward  111. 

Edward’sconftitution  had  been  impair- 
ed by  the  fatiguesofhisyouth;  fo  that  he 
began  to  feel  the  infii  mi  tiesof  old  age,  be- 
fore they  approach  the  common  courfe  of 
nature:  and  now  he  was  feized  with  a 
malignant  fever,  attended  with  eruptions, 
that  loon  put  a period  to  his  life.  W hen  li  is 
diftemper  became  fo  violont,  that  no  hope 
of  his  recovery  remained,  all  his  attend- 
ants forfook  him,  asa  bankrupt  no  longcy 
able  to  requite  their  fervices.  The  un- 
grateful Alice,  waiting  until  (he  per- 
ceived him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  was  fo 
inhuman  as  to  l'trip  him  of  his  rings  and 


jewels,  and  leave  him  without  one  dotnef- 
tic  toelofe  his  eyes,  and  do  the  lai't  ofiires 
to  h is  brcathlefs  corfe.  In  this  deplorable 
condition,  bereft  ofcomfortamlailiitanci', 
the  mighty  Edward  lay  expiring;  when  a 
prieft  not  quite  fo  favage  asthe  reft  of  hit 
domcftics,  approached  hisbed;  and, find- 
ing him  ftill  breathing,  began  to  admi- 
niller  fome  comfort  to  his  foul.  Edward 
had  not  yet  loft  all  perception,  when  he 
found  hiinfclfthusabandoned  and  forlorn, 
in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life.  He  wat 
juft  able  to  exprefs  a deep  fenfe  of  forrow 
and  contrition  for  the  errors  of  his  con- 
duct, and  died  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

Such  was  the  piteous  and  obfenre  end 
of  Edward  tlieThird,  undoubtedlyoneoi 
the  greateft  princes  that  ever  fwayed  ihe 
feeptre  of  England ; whether  we  relpect 
him  asa  warrior,  a lawgiver,  a monarchy 
a man.  HepofTelfedall  the  romantic  fpirit 
of  Alexander ; the  penetration,  the  forti- 
tude, the  polilhed  manners  of  Julius;  the 
li  beralily,  the  munificence,  the  wifdomof 
AuguftusCasfar.Hewastall.majeftic, finely 
fhaped,  with  a piercing  eye,  and  a quiline 
v ifage.  II  e excel  led  al  1 li  is  contemporaries 
in  feats  of  arms  and  ptrfonal  addrefs.  He 
was  courteous,  affable,  and  eloquent;  ola 
free  deportment,  and  agreeable  corn  edi- 
tion ; and  had  the  art  of  commanding  die 
affection  of  hisfubjects,  without  Teeming 
to  folicit  popularity'.  The  love  of  glory 
was  certainly  the  predominant  paflionof 
Edward,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he 
did  not  fcroplc  to  facrifice  the  feelingsot 
humanity,  the  lives  of  his  fubjects,  and 
the  intereftsof  his  country.  And  nothin? 
couldhaveinduced  orenabled  his peopb’ 
to  bcarthe  load  of  taxes  with  which  they 
were  incumbered  in  his  reign,  but  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  perlon,  the 
fame  of  his  victories,  and  the  excellent 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  parliament 
enacted  with  his  advice  and  concur- 
rence. Smollett. 

$ 65.  Character  qf  Richard  II. 

All  the  writers  who  have  tranfmitted  t» 
us  the  hiftory  of  Richard,  compofed  their 
worksduring  the  reign  ofthe  Laucaftriao 
princes;  and  caudour  requires  thatwc 
fhould  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  re- 
proaches which  have  been  thrown  upon 
his  memory.  Hut  aftermakingall  proper 
abatements,  he  ftill  appears  to  have  been 
a weak  prince,  andunfil  for  government; 
lids  for  w ant  of  natural  parts  aud  capa- 
city, 
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city,  than  of  folid  judgment  and  good 
education.  He  was  violent  in  his  temper, 
profufe  in  his  expellees,  fond  of  idle  (how 
and  magnificence,  devoted  to  favourites, 
and  addicted  to  pleafurc;  paflionx,  all 
of  them,  the  moll  incontinent  with  a 
prudent  (Econoniy.andconfeijuently  dan- 
gerous in  a limited  and  mixed  govern- 
ment. Had  he  pollelled  the  talents  of 
gaining,  and,  (till  more,  of  overawing  his 
great  barons,  he  might  have  eicaped  all  the 
misfortuncsof  li  is  reign,  and  been  allowed 
to  carry  much  further  his  opprelfions  over 
his  people,  if  he  really  was  guilty  of  any, 
without  their  daring  to  rebel,  or  even 
murmur  againlt  him.  But  when  the 
grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of 
prudence  and  rigour,  to  refill  his  autho- 
rity, and  execute  the  mod  violent  enter- 
prizes  upon  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
feek  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliation ; 
jnftice  was  neglected;  the  lives  of  the 
chief  nobility  facrificed;  and  all  thefe 
evils  feem  to  have  proceeded  more  from 
a fettled  defign  of  eftablilhing  arbitrary 
power,  than  from  the  infolence  of  victory, 
and  the  neceflities  of  the  king’s  lituation. 
Themanners,  indeed,  of  the  age,  were  the 
chief  fources  of  fuel)  violence;  laws, 
which  were  feebly  executed  in  peaceable 
times,  loft  all  their  authority  in  public 
convulfions.  Both  parties  were  alike 
guilty;  or,  if  any  difference  may  be  re- 
marked between  their.,  we  (hall  find  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  being  more  legal, 
was  commonly  carried,  when  it  prevailed, 
to  lefs  defperate  extremities  than  thofe  of 
ariftocracy  *. 

$ 86. Another  Chamber  of  Richard  II. 

Such  was  the  laftcontlufion  of  Richard 
II.  a weak,  vain,  frivolous,  iiicuultant, 
prince;  without  weight  to  balance  the 
lealesof government,  without  difeernment 
tochoofe  a good  miniftry ; without  virtue 
to  oppofe  the  meafures,  or  advice,  of  evil 
counlel  lors,  even  where  they  happened  to 
elalh  with  hisown  principles  and  opinion. 
He  was  a dupe  to  flattery,  a (lave  to  often- 
tation,  and  not  more  apt  to  give  up  his 
rtafou  to  the  fuggeftion  of  fycophants  and 
'icious  minifiers,  than  to  facrifice  thofe 
minifters  to  hisfafety.  He  was  idle,  pro- 
fufe, and  profligate ; ami,  though  brave 
by  ftarts.naturally  pufillanimous.and  irre- 

• (le  was  (iarved  to  death  in  prifon,  or  mur- 

derad,  uupr  having  been  dethroned,  A.  1).  1399, ill 
lee  year  u'f  lie  age  34 ; ot'  lus  reign  93, 


folnte.  His  pride  and  refentment  prompt- 
ed him  to  cruelty  and  breach  of  faith; 
while  his  neceflities  obliged  him  to  fleece 
his  people,  and  degrade  the  dignity  of  his 
character  and  lituation.  Though  vve  find 
none  of  his  charities  on  record,  all  his  hif- 
torians  agree,  that  he  excelled  all  his  pre- 
deceflors  in  Hate  hofpitality,  and  fed  a 
thoufand  every  day  from  his  kitebcu. 

Smollett. 

§ 67.  Another  Charuflcr  qf  Richard  II. 

Richard  of  Bourdeaux  (fo  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth)  was  remark- 
ably beautiful  and  handfome  in  hisper- 
fon;  and  doth  not  feern  to  be  naturally 
defective, either  in  courageoruiidcrltand- 
ing.  For  on  fomc  occafions,  particularly 
in  the  dangerous  infurreftions  of  the 
crown,  he  aded  with  a degree  of  fpirit 
and  prudence  fuperior  to  his  years.  But 
his  education  was  miferably  negleded ; 
or,  rather,  he  was  intentionally  corrupted 
and  debauched  by  three  ambitious  uncles, 
who,  being  defirous  of  retaining  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs,  encouraged  him 
to  (pend  his  time  iti  the  company  of  dif- 
folute  young  people  of  both  fexes,  in  a 
continual  cou  rfeoffeaftmgand  ditlipation. 
By  this  means,  he  contracted  a tafte  for 
pomp  and  plcafure,  and  a diflikcto'bufi- 
nels.  The  greateft  foible  in  the  character 
of  this  unhappy  prince  was  an  exceflive 
fumlnefs  for,  and  unbounded  liberality  to 
his  favourites,  which  enraged  his  uncles, 
particularly  the  Duke  ot  Glouceftei,  and 
difgufted  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  did  not 
partake  of  his  bounty.  He  was  an  affec- 
tionate hulband,  a generous  matter,  and  a 
faithful  friend  ; and  if  he  had  received  a 
proper  education,  might  have  proved  a 
great  and  good  king.  Henry. 

§ 03.  Character  o/Henry  IV . 

The  great  popularity  which  Hcnryen- 
joyed  before  he  attained  the  crown,  and 
which  had  fomuch  aided  him  in  theacqui- 
fit ion  of  it,  was  entirely  loll,  many  years 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  go- 
verned the  people  more  by  terror  than  af- 
fection.moreby  hisown  policy  than  their 
fenfe  of  duty  and  allegiance.  When  men 
came  to  reflect  in  cold  blood  on  the  crime  s 
which  led  him  to  the  throne ; and  the  re- 
bellion againlt  his  prince;  the  depofition 
of  a lawful  king,  guilty  fometimes  of  op- 
preflion,  but  more  frequently  ot  impru- 
dences ; the  exdufion  of  the  true  heir  ; 
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the  murder  of  his  fovereign  and  near 
relation;  thefe  were  fuch  enormities,  as 
drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  fubjedls, 
fanftified  all  the  rebellions' againft  him, 
and  made  the  executions,  though  not  re- 
markably fevere,  which  he  found  necef- 
fury  for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority, 
appear  cruel  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  his 
people.  Yet,  without  pretending  to  apo- 
logize for  thefe  crimes,  which  mqlt  ever 
be  held  in  defoliation,  it  may  b*  remarked, 
that  he  was  infenftkly  led  into  this  blame- 
able  conduit,  by  at  rain  of  incidents,  which 
few  men  poftefs  virtue  enough  to  with- 
stand. The  injuftice  with  winch  his  pre- 
deceffor  had  treated  him,  in  fir  (I  condemn- 
ing him  to  banifliment,  and  then  defpoil- 
ing  him  ofhispatrimony,made  him  natu- 
rally think  of  revenge,  and  of  recovering 
his  loft  rights;  the  headftrong  zeal  of  the 
people  hurried  him  into  the  throne;  the 
care  of  his  own  fecurity,  as  well  as  his 
ambition,  made  him  an  ufurper;  and  the 
flops  have  always  been  fo  few  between  the 
prifpnsofpriDcesand  their  graves,  that  wc 
need  not  wonder  that  Richard’s  fate  was 
no  exception  to  the  gi  ’.cal  rule.  A 1 1 thefe 
confidcratiotis made  the  king's  fituatiou,  i f 
he  retained  any  fenfeof  virtue,  very  much 
to  be  lamented;  and  the  inquietudes  with 
which  he  poftefted  his  envied  greatnefs, 
and  the  remorfes  by  whicii,  it  is  laid,  lie 
wascontinuallv  haunted,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  our  pity,  even  when  ft-atrd  upon 
the  throne.  Put  it  mull  be  own'd,  that 
his  prudence,  vigilance,  and  foreftght  in 
maintaining  lib  power,  were  admirable; 
his  command  of  temper' remarkable;  his 
courage  .both  military  and  political,  with- 
out tdemifh:  and  lie  poftefted  many  quali- 
ties, which  fitted  him  for  his  high  ftation, 
and  which  rendered  his  ufurpation  of  it, 
though  pernicious  in  after-times,  rather 
falutary  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
Englifh  nation. 

Died  1413.  Aged  43.  Unite. 

§ 6g.  Aiothcr  Charafier  qf  Hent.y  IV. 

Henry  IV.  wasofa  mi  ddleftature,  well- 
proportioned,  and  period  iu  all  the  cxcr- 
cifes  of  arms  and  chivalry;  his  counte- 
nance was  fevere,  rather  than  ferene,  and 
his  difpofttion  four,  Cullen,  and  referved: 
lie  polielfed  a great  (hare  of  courage,  forti- 
tude, and  penetration;  was  naturally  im- 
perious, though  he  bridled  his  temper 
with  agreatdealofeaution;  fuperftitious, 
though  without  the  leaft  tincture  of  virtue 
and  tins  religion;  and  meanly  parfimo- 


nious,  though  juftly  cenfured  fot  Want  of 
ceeonomy,  and  ill-judged  profufion.  He 
was  tame  from  caution,  humble  from  fear, 
cruel  from  policy,  and  rapacious  from  in- 
digence. He  role  to  the  throne  by  jierfuly 
and  treafon;  and  cftahliftied  his  authority 
in  the  blood  of  his  fubjccts,  and  died  a 
penitent  for  his  fins,  beraufe  he  could  no 
longer  tgijoy  the  fruitof  his  tranfgrcilioiu. 

Smollett. 

§ 70.  Character  of  Henry  V. 

TliisprincepolTeftedmanyeniinentvir* 
tues;  and,  if  we  give  indulgence  toambi- 
tion  in  a monarch,  or  rank  it,  astlievulgar 
do,  among  his  virtues,  they  were  unliained 
bv  any  coufiderable  bleroifti;  h is  al>i litres 
appeared  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field:  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprises 
was  no  lefts  remarkable  than  his  perfnusl 
valour  in  condudling  them.  He  had  the 
talent  of  attaching  his  friends  by  atlabi- 
lity,  and  gaining  his  enemies  by  addrcfs 
and  clemency. 

The  Englilli,  dazzled  by  the  luftreof 
h"s  character,  ftili  more  by  that  of  his 
victories,  were  reconciled  tnthcdefeClsof 
liis  title.  The  French  alnioft  forgot  be 
was  an  enemy;  and  his  care  of  main- 
taining jiiftice  in  his  civil  adininiftration, 
ami  peclerving  difcipline  in  his  armies, 
made  fome  amends  to  both  nations  for  the 
calamities  infeparablc  from  thofe  wars  in 
which llistbort  reign  wnsalmoft occupied. 
That  he  could  forgive  the  earloftMarchr, 
who  had  a better  right  to  the  throne  than 
himfclf,  is  a lure  proof  of  his  inagnani- 
mi  tv;  and  that  the  earl  relied  fo  on  his 
friendfltip,  is  no  lets  a proof  of  his  efta- 
biilliedcharaclcrforcanduurnnd  finecrity. 

There  remain,  in  hiftory,  few  inftances 
of  fuch  mutual  truft ; and  ftili  fewer,  where 
neither  found  rcafon  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince, 
as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging. 
His  fiature  was  fomewliat  above  the  mid- 
dle fize;  his  countenance  beautiful,  his 
limbs  genteel  ami  tlcnder,  but  full  of  vi- 
gour: and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike  and 
manly  exercifes. 

Died  31II  Auguft,  1422:  intheyearof 
hisagc34;  ofhis reign, the  10th.  Hume. 

§ 71.  Another  CJiara(ter  qf  Hexsy  V. 

Henry  was  tall  and  (lender,  with  a long 
neck,  and  engaging  albeit,  and  limbs  of 
the  molt  elegant  turn.  He  excelled  all  the 
youth  of  that  age,  in  agility,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms;  was  hardy,  patient,  labo- 
rious, 
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rious,  and  more  capable  of  enduring cold, 
huuge'r,  and  fatigue,  than  any  individual 
in  his  army.  His  valour  was  fuch  as  no 
danger  could  ftartlc,  and  no  difficulty  op- 
pole;  nor  was  bis  policy  inferior  to  his 
courage. 

He  managed  the  diflcnfions  among  his 
enemies  with  fuch  atldrels,  as  Ipoko  hnn 
confuinmatc  in  the  arts  ofthe  cabinet.  He 
fomented  their  jealoufy,  and  converted 
their  mutual  relenunent  to  his  owu  ad- 
vantage. 

Henry  polleffed  a felf-taught  genius, 
that  blazed  out  at  once,  without  the  aid  of 
inltrudiou  and  experience : and  a fund  of 
oatu nil fhgacity , that  made  ample  aineuds 
for  alt  thelc  defects.  He  was  chafte,  tem- 
pt ivite,  mod  crate,  ami  devout, Icriip  cloudy 
juu  in  his  aiimtuiftratioD,  and  teverviy 
exact  in  the  dilciplineof  nis  army;  upon 
which  he  knew  his  gtory  and  fucecis,  in 
■ great  mealure,  depended.  In  a w ord,  it 
mult  be  owned,  he  wav  without  an  equal 
in  thearts of  war,poliev,and  government. 
But  we  cannot  be  lb  tar  dazzled  with  it  is 
great  qualities,  as  tooTcrlook  the  defeats 
in  his  character.  Hisprideand  imperious 
temper  loll  him  the  hearts  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  frequently  fell  out  into  out- 
rage ami  ubufe  ; as  at  the  liege  of  Melun, 
wiien  he  treated  the  Marechal  I’llle 
d’Adarn  with  the  utmoft  indignity,  al- 
though that  nobleman  had  given  him  no 
ether  otience,  than  that  of  coining  into 
his  prefence  in  plain  decent  apparel. 

Smollett. 

j 72.  Home’s  .Account  of  Hcvuv  \ I. 

(for  there  is  no  regular  Character  of  this 

IK  nee  given  by  this  lliRorinu ) is  expreff- 

ed  in  the  following  manna-. 

In  this  manner  tiuifhed  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  who,  while  yet  in  his  cradle, 
had  been  proclaimed  king  hoth-of  Franro 
and  England, and  who  began  his  life  with 
the  inoft  fplendid  profpecis  which  any 
prince  in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  The 
revolution  was  unhappy  for  his  people, as 
it  was  the  fource  of  civil  wars;  but  was 
ahnoft  entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  hirn- 
felf,  who  was  utterly  incapable  ofexercif- 
iaghii  authority, andwho.providedhetnct 
perpetually  with  good  ufage,  w as  equally 
eftfy,  as  lie  was  equally  enflaved,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  and  of  his  friends, 
llis  weaknefs,  and  his  dilputed  title,  were 
the  chief  cau  fes  of  his  public  misfortunes: 
hut  whether  his  queen  and  his  ntinifters 
Were  not  guilty  of  fomy  great  ahufes  of 
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power,  it  is  not  eafy  for  us,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  to  determine.  There  remain  no 
proofs  on  record  of  any  conliderable  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  except  in  the  death  of 
the  JUukcofCHoucelier,  which  was  a pri- 
vate crime,  formed  no  precedent, and  was 
but  too  much  of  a piece  with  the  ufual 
ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 

§ 73.  Smoliett’s  Account  of  the  Death 

of  Henry  VI.  with  fame  Strictures  of 

Char  utter;  is  as  follows. 

This  infurreclion*  in  all  probability 
flattened  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
1 lenrv,  who  was  found  dead  in  tbcTovver, 
in  which  he  had  been  confined  lince  the 
reftoration  of  Edward.  The  greater  part 
of  hillorians  have  alleged,  that  he  was 
aflatfiuated  by  the  BukeofGLtic  oner,  who 
was  a prince  of  the  moft  brutal  difpofi- 
tion;  w hile  lome  moderns,  from  an  affec- 
tation of  lingularitv,  allir.11  that  Henry 
died  of  grief  and  vexation.  This,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  the  cafe  ; and  it  mult  bo 
owned,  that  nothing  appears  in  hiftory, 
from  which  cither  Ed  ward  or  Richard 
could  be  convitted  of  having  contrived  or 
perpetrated  his  murder:  but,  at  the  fame 
time.vve  mutt  obferve  fomeconcurringcir- 
cunittances  that  amount  to  lirongpr<fum|T 
tion  againfi  the  reigning  monarch,  Henry 
was  of  a halcconltitutiou,  butjult  turned  of 
fifty,  naturally  infeulible  of  a(fliflion,atid 
hackneyed  in  the  vicillitudosof fortune,  fo 
tliat  one  would  not  expect  he  thould  have 
died  of  age  and  infirmity,  or  that  his  life 
would  have  been  allotted  by  grief  arifing 
from  his  lalt  difafter.  His  fudden  death 
vvasfufpicious, as  well  as  the  conjuncture  at 
which  he  died, immediately  after  thefup- 
preflionofa  rebel  lion,  which  feemed  to  de- 
clare that  Edward  would  never  be  quiet, 
while  the  head  of  the  houfeof  Lancatter 
remained  alive:  andlaftly,thefufpicionis 
confirmed  bvthccharattcrsoflhc  reigning 
king  and  ins  brother  Richard,  who  were 
bloody,  barbarous,  ami  unrelenting.  Very 
differe  tit  was  the  difpolition  ofthe  ill-fated 
Henty,who,withou*  any  pripcely  virtue  or 
qualification,  was  totally  free  from  cruelty 
orrevenge;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  not, 
without  reluttance.confent  to  thepunilh- 
ment  ofthofe  malefactors  who  were  facri- 
ficed  to  the  public  fafety ; and  frequently 
futtained  indignities  of  thegrolfeft  nature, 
without  difeovering  the  Icaft  mark  of  re- 
fentmvnt.  He  was  chafte,  pious,  tompaf- 

* Revolt  of  tbe  bsflard  of  Feteonbrid^e. 

lionate. 
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donate, and  charitable;  and  foinoffenfive, 
rhat  the  biihop,  who  was  his  confetlor  for 
■ten  years,  declares,  that  in  all  that  time 
he  had  never  committed  any  fin  that  re- 
quired penance  or  rebuke.  In  a word,  he 
would  have  adorned  a cloifter,  though  he 
difgraced  a crown;  and  was  rather  re- 
lpeclable  for  thofc  vices  he  wanted ,.thau 
for  thole  virtu  as  he  pofiefled.  He  founded 
the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Windfor,  and 
King's  College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  re- 
ception of  thofc  fcholars  who  liad  begun 
their  ftudics  at  Eton. 

On  the  morning  that  fucceeded  his 
death,  his  body  was  expofed  at  St.  Paul’s 
church,  in  order  to  prevent  unfavourable 
conjectures,  and,  next  day,  fentby  water 
to  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  where  he  was 
interred : but  it  was  afterwards  removed, 
by  order  of  Richard  HI.  to  Windfor, 
and  there  buried  with  great  funeral 
folemnity. 

• | 74.  Churaflcr  of  Edward  IV. 

Edward  IV.  wasa  prince  more  fplendid 
and  Ihewy,  than  either  prudent  or  virtu- 
ous; brave,  though  cruel;  addicted  to 
pleafure,  though  capable  of  activity  in 
great  emergencies;  and  lefs  fitted  to  pre- 
vent ills  by  wife  precautions,  than  to  re- 
medy them  after  they  took  place,  by  his 
vigour  and  enterprise.  Hume. 

§ 75.  Another  Charadcrof  Edward  I V. 

He  was  a prince  ofthe  moll  elegant  per- 
fon  and  infinuating  add  refs ; endowed 
withtheutmoft fortitude  and  intrepidity; 
polIeHed  of  uncommon  fagacity  and  pene- 
tration; but,  like  all  his  am  eftors,  was 
brutally  cruel  and  vindictive, perfidious, 
lewd,  perjured,  and  rapacious;  without 
one  liberal  thought,  without  one  fenti- 
nrent  of  humanity.  Smollett. 

§ 76.  Another  Charafler  qf  Edward  IV. 

When  Edward  afcendedthethrone,hc 
was  one  of  the  handfomelt  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  in  Europe.  His  noble 
mien,  his  free  and  eafv  way,  his  affable 
carriage,  won  the  hearts  of  all  at  firft  fight. 
Thefe  qualities  gained  him  eflcem  and  af- 
fection, which  Hood  him  in  great  ftead  in 
feveral  circumftancesof  his  life.  For  fome 
time  he  was  exceeding  liberal : but  at 
length  he  grew  covetous,  not  fo  much 
from  his  natural  temper, as outof  anecef- 
fitV  to  bear  the  immediate  expences 
which  his  pleafnres  ran  him  into. 

Though  he  had  a great  deal  of  wit,  and 


a found  judgment,  he  committed,  how. 
ever,  feveral  overfights.  But  the  crimes 
Edward  is  moll  juftly  charged  with,  arc 
his  cruelty,  perjury,  and  incontinence. 
The  full  appears  in  the  great  number  of 
princes  ami  lords  he  put  to  death  on  the 
fcaflbld, after  be  had  taken  theminbattle. 
If  there  ever  was  reafon  to  fliew  mercy  in 
cafe  of  rebellion,  it  was  at  that  fatal  time, 
when  it  was  almoll  impollible  to  flam! 
neuter,  and  fo  difficult  to  chufe  the  juttett 
fide  between  the  two  houfes  that  were 
contending  for  the  crown. 

And  yet  we  do  not  fee  that  Edward  had 
ariv  regard  to  thatcoulideratiou.  As  for 
Edward’s  incontinence,  one  may  fay,  that 
his  whole  life  was  one  continued  feeneof 
excels  that  way  ; he  had  abundance  of 
miftrelTes,  but  efpecially  three,  of  whom 
he  faid,  that  one  was  the  merrieft,  the 
other  the  wittier, and  the  other  the  holieft 
in  the  world,fince  Ihe  would  not  ftirfrom 
the  church  but  when  he  fent  for  her. — 
What  is  moflaflonifhingin  the  life  of  this 
prince  is  his  good  fortune,  which  feeiued 
to  be  prodigious. 

He  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  after  the 
lofs  of  two  battles,  one  by  the  Duke  his 
fatlier.the  other  by  theEarl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York. 
The  head  of  the  father  was  ftill  upon  the 
walls  of  York,  when  the  fon  was  pro- 
claimed in  London. 

Ed  ward  efcaped, as  it  were,  by  miracle, 
out  of  hisconfinemcnt  at  Middleham.  He 
was  reftored  to  the  throne,  or  at  leali  re- 
ceived iuto  London,  at  his  return  fruin 
Holland,  before  he  had  overcome,  and 
whilft  his  fortune  yet  depended  upon  the 
illue  of  a battle,  which  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  ready  to  give  him.  In  a word, 
he  was  ever  victorious  in  all  the  battles 
wherein  he  fought  in  perfon.  Edward 
died  the  pth  of  April,  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a reign  of  twenty-two  years 
and  one  month.  Rapin. 

§ 77.  Edward  V. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
fourth  Edward,  his  fon  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward V.  though  that  young  prince  wras 
but  juft  turned  of  twelve  ycats  of  age, 
never  received  the  crown,  norexercifed 
anv  function  of  royalty;  fo  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Glouceflcr,  afterwards  Richard  III.  was 
properly  an  interregnum.  duriRg  which 
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the  uncle  took  his  meafures  for  wrefting 
the  crown  from  his  nephew. 

§ 78.  Charmier  of  Richard  III. 

Thofe  hiftorians  who  favour  Richard, 
for  even  He  has  met  partisans  among  later 
writers,  maintain  that  he  was  well  quali- 
fied for  government,  had  he  legally  ob- 
tained it;  and  that  hccommitted  nocrimes 
but  fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  procure  him 
poiieflionof  the  crown  ; but  this  is  a very 
poor  apology,  when  it  is  confelfed  that  he 
was  ready  to  commit  themoll  horrid  crimes 
which  appeared  necetiary  for  that  pur- 
pole;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  his  courage 
and  capacity,  quali  ties  in  which  he  really 
Items  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would 
never  have  madecompenfation  tothepeo- 
pie,  tor  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and 
for  the  contagious  example  of  vice  and 
murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  This 
prince  was  of  (mail  fiatu re, hump-backed, 
and  had  a very  harlhdifagreeable  vifage ; 
fo  that  his  body  was  in  every  particular 
no  lels  deformed  than  his  mind.  Hume. 

$ 79.  Another  Character  of  Richard  III. 

Such  was  the  end  *of  Richard  III.  the 
moll  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  fat 
on  the  throne  of  England.  He  feems  to 
have  been  an  utter  Itranger  to  the  fofter 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  entirely 
dellitute  of  every  focial  enjoyment.  Ills 
ruling palliou  was  ambition:  for  the  gra- 
tification of  wh  ich  he  trampled  upon  every 
law, both  human anddivine;  butthisthirll 
of  dominion  was  unattended  with  the  leall 
work  of  generality, or  any  defireofrender- 
ing  himfelf  agreeable  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures : it  was  the  ambition  of  a ravage,  not 
of  a prince ; for  he  was  a lolitary  king,  al- 
together detached  from  the  tell  of  man- 
kind, and  incapable  of  that  fatisfactioa 
which  refults  from  private  friendlhip  and 
dil'mterelled  fiiciety.  We  mult  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  after  his  acccfliou  to 
the  throne,  his  adminillration  in  general 
was  conducted  by  therulesof  jultice;  that 
he  enacted  falutary  laws,  and  eliabhlhed 
wife  regulations ; aud  that  if  his  reign  had 
been  protracted, he  might  have  proved  an 
excellent  king  to  the  Englith  nation.  He 
was  dark,  lileut,and  referved,  and  fo  much 
mafter  of  dillimulation,  that  it  was  almoll 
impolhhle  to  dive  into  his  real  fentiments, 
when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  deligqs. 
llis  fixture  was  ftnall,  his  afpect  cloudy, 
letcrc,  and  forbidding : one  of  his  anus 
* filaia  at  thy  butt*  of  ikilwurtp. 
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was  withered,  and  one  flioulder  higher 
than  another,  from  which  circumftance 
of  deformity  he  acquired  the  epithet  ut 
Crookbacked.  Smollett. 

$ 80.  CharaSer  qf  Hesry  VII. 

The  reign  of  Henry*  VII.  w*as  in  the 
main  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home, 
aud  honourable  abroad.  He  put  au  end  to 
the  civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  bad 
been  fo  long  haralfed  ; he  maintained 
peace  and  order  to  the  date ; he  deprelled 
the  former  exorbitant  power  of  the  no- 
bility; and,  together  with  the  friendlhip 
of  fume  foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the 
conlideration  and  regard  ot  all. 

He  loved  peace,  without  fearing  war; 
though  agitated  with  criminal  fufpiciuns 
of  his  fervants  and  minillers,  he  dis- 
covered no  timidity.either  in  the  conduct 
of  his  allairs,  or  in  the  day  of  battle;  and, 
though  often  l'evere  in  lus  puuilhments, 
he  was  commonly*  lets  actuated  by  re- 
venge than  by  the  maxims  of  policy. 

The  lervices  which  he  rendered  his 
people  were  derived  from  his  views  of 
private  intereft.rathertban  themotivesof 
publicfpirit;  andwherehe  deviated  from 
lclfilh  iegards,it was  unknownto  himfelf, 
and  ever  from  malignant  prejudices,  or 
the  mean  projects  of  avarice ; not  trom 
the  tallies  of  pillion,  or  allurements  of 
pleafure ; ftill  lets  from  the  benign 
motives  of  friendlhip  and  generality. 

Iiis  capacity  was  excellent,  but  lome- 
what  contracted  by  the  uarrownefsot  his 
heart;  he pofielled inliuuation and addrefs, 
but  never  employed  tbefe  talents  except 
forue  great  point  of  intereftwastobegain- 
ed  ; and  while  he  neglected  to  couciliatu 
the  affections  of  his  people,  he  often  felt 
the  danger  of  telling  his  authority  on  their 
fear  and  reverence  alone.  He  was  always 
extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs ; hut 
poffefled  not  the  faculty  of  feeiug  far  into 
futurity ; and  was  more  expert  at  promot- 
ing a remedy  for  his  miltakes,  than  judi- 
cious in  avoiding  them.  Avarice  was  on 
the  whole  his  ruling  pafiion;  and  he  re- 
mained an  inltance  almott  lingular,  of  a 
man  placed  in  a high  ltation,aiul  podefled 
of  talents  for  great  allairs,  in  whom  that 
pafiion  predominated  above  ambition. 
Even  among  private  perfons,  avarice  is 
nothing  but  a fpeciesof  ambition,  and  is 
chiefly  incited  by  the  profpect  of  that  re- 
gard, diftiuction.andconfideration,  which 
attends  on  riches. 

Died  April  nth,  1509,  aged  52,  hav- 
ing reigned  33  ysari-  flume. 
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| Si.  Atothur  CharaHer  qf  Hexrv  VII. 

Henry  was  tall, ftraight  and  welllliapedt 
' though  (lender;  of  u grave  afpect,  and  fa- 
t ur ni ue  complexion  ; aulierc  in  his  d refs, 
and  referved  incoiiverfation,  except  when 
be  had  a favourite  point  to  carry;  and 
then  he  would  fawn,  flatter,  and  praclife 
all  the  arts  of  inhnuation.  He  inherited  a 
natural  fund  offagacity,  which  was  im- 
proved byftudy  and  experience;  nor  was 
be  deficient  in  perfona!  bravery  and  poli- 
tical courage.  He  wascool,  ci  ole, cunning, 
dark,  diftruftful,  and  defigr.ing;  and  of  ail 
the  princes  who  had  fat  on  the  Englifh 
throne,  the  inoft  fordid,  felfilh,  and  ig- 
norant. lie  poflefled,inapeculiarmamier. 
the  art  oftiirningall  hisdomeftictroubles, 
and  all  bis  foreign  difputCs,to  his  own  ad- 
vantage; hence  he  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Englifh  Solomon;  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  continent  courted  his  alli- 
ance, on  account  of  his  wealth,  vvifdom, 
and  uninterrupted  profperity. 

The  nobility  he  excluded  entirely  front 

• the  adminiltration  of  public  alfnirs,  and 
.employed  clergymen  and  lawyers,  who, 

, as  they  bad  no  intereft  in  the  nation,  and 
depended  entirely  upon  Ids  favour,  were 

• .more  obfcqltieus  to  his  will,  and  ready  to 
••Concur  in  all  his  arbitrary  meaftires.  At 

the  dune  time  it  mud  be  owned,  he  was 
;i  wife  le.  'lhitor ; ciialle,  temperate,  and 
aflidnuus  iutheexercifeofrelighmsduties; 
-docent  i:t  his  deportment,  ana  exact  in  the 
.admin iftrat ion  of  jollied,  win  n his  private 
Snteivtl  was  net  concerned  : though  hefre- 

• quep.tlv  uf’cd  rcl'gion  and  juft  ice  as  cloaks 
Tor.  pfrtidy  and  or. pn  diem.  His  Hail  was 
ce'itii.viallV  actuated  by  two  ruling  pnf- 
lions,  equally  bale  and  tipkinglv.  namely, 

■ ihe  f-arnfb  ling Itis crown,  and  thodriire 
of  amalling  riches;  and  thole  motives  iu- 
• "f’.uonccdhiswholnconduct.  Ne.verthelels, 
his  upprehentinri  and  avarice  redounded, 
'oirtlie  Whole,  to  the  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion. Tluy  lift!  induced  him  todeprefsthe 
iiobilitv,  and  ab  ;li(h  the  feudal  tenures, 
which  rendered  them  equally  formidable 
to  the  prince  and  people;  and  his  avarice 
prompted  hint  to  encourage  induftrv  and 
trade,  Imeanfe  it  improved  his  cutioms, 
and  enriched  his  Ibbjects,  whom  he  could 
afterwards  pillage  at  dilcretion. 

Stuollctt, 

, . ^ 8g.  , Ckaraftcr  of  Hexry  VIII. 

■ II  is  colt  togi  vea  juft  fnmmary  ofthis 

p.rtuCu  "Equalities;  he  vyas-fo  dillumufrom 


himfelf  in  different  parts  of  his  reign, 
that, as  isvv  ell  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert, 
bis  hiliory  i-  his  belt  character  Slid  ile- 
ferrp  tion.  The ablolute and  unontreuli d 
authority  which  he  maintained  at  home, 
and  the  regard  heoblaincd  among  foreign 
nations,  are  vircuinlianccs  which  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  a great  prince; 
while  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  fora  to 
exclude  him  from  the  characteruf  a cowl 
one. 

He  pofleifed,  indeed,  great  rigour  of 
mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercifmg 
dominion  over  men;  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility ; and  though  tbcie 
qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guid. 
aneeol  a regular  ,:nd  folid  judgment, they 
were  accompanied  w ith  good  parts,  and 
an  entenlive  capacity ; and  every  one 
dreaded  a contclt  with  a man  who  was 
never  known  to  yield,  or  to  forgive;  and 
who,  in  every  controverts- , was  deter- 
mined to  ruin  himfelf,  or  litsanhigonift. 

A eatulogueof  his  vices  vv  ould  coaipre- 
ltend  many  of  the  wort!  qualities  incident 
to  human  nature.  Violence,  crueltv,  pro- 
fitfion,  rapacity,  injufrice,  obftinacy,  arro- 
gance, bigotry  .prefumption,  rapri"ce;  blit 
neither  was  he  lubject  to  all  thefe  vices  in 
the  muff  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at 
intervals  altogether  devoid  of  virtues.  He 
was fmcere, open, gallant, liberal,  and  ca- 
pable at*leart  of  a temporary  frirnd/bip 
and  Attachment.  In  this  rcfpcct  he  w.isnt- 
forumate,  tiiat  the  incidents  of  his  times 
feryed  to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full 
light;  the  treatment  he  met  with  I nun  the 
court  of  Rome  provoked  him  to  violence; 
the  danger  of  a revolt  from  his  luperlii- 
tious  fulijects  feemed  to  require  the  inert 
extreme  li  verity.  Hut  it  rnuftat  the  fame 
time  he  acknowledged,  that  his  fituation 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  Inflre  on 
what  was  great  and  magnanimous  in  his 
character. 

The  emulation . between  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  King  rendered  his  alli- 
ance, notvvithftandiug  his  impolitic  con- 
duct,of  great  importance  to  Europe.  The 
extenfive  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  fubmitfion,  not  to  fay  flavifii  dtfpofi- 
tion  of  his  parliament,  made  itntoreeafy 
for  him  to  affume  and  maintain  that 
entire  dominion,  by  which  his  reign  is  fo 
much  diftinguilhed  in  Englilh  hiftory. 

It  may  feetn  a little  extraordinary,  that 
notwitldianding  his  cruelty,  his  extort  ion, 
hi*  violence,  his  arbitrary  adminiftration. 
thisprincc  not  only  acquired  the  regard  ot 
his  fubj  sets,  but  never  was  the  object  of 

their 
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their  hatred  ; he  ferms  even,  in  Come  de- 
gree, to  have  poflclled  their  love  ami 
affection.  His  exterior  qualities  were  ad- 
vantageous, ami  fit  to  captivate  the  multi- 
tude ; his  magnificence  and  perfonal  bra- 
very,  rendered  him  illufirious  to  vulgar 
eves  ; and  it  may  befaid  with  truth,  that 
the  F.nglifli  in  that  age  were  fo  thorough- 
ly fehdued,  that,  like  ealteru  llavts,  they 
were  inclined  to  admire  even  tliofe  acts  of 
violence  and  tyranny,  which  wereexer- 
cilial  over  thcmfelvcs,  and  at  their  own 
expence. 

Hied  January  a8th,  1547,  anno  aitat is 
57>  regni  37-  Hume. 

§ 83  Another  Ckarafter  of  Hen  it  v VIII. 

Henry  VIII.  before  he  became  corpu- 
lent, was  a prince  of  a goodly  perfonage, 
and  command  ingafpect,  rather  imperious 
than  dignified.  lie  excelled  in  all  the 
exercifcs  of  youth,  and  pofTcfled  a good 
underftanding,  which  was  not  much  im- 
proved by  the  nature  of  hv*  education. 
Inftcad oflearniug tliat  philofupliy  which 
•pens  the  mind,  and  extends  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  he  was  confined  to  ttie  ftudy 
of  gloomy  and  fcholaliic  dilquifitioiis, 
which ferved  tocranip  his  ideas,  and  per- 
verttlie  faculty  of  realbn,  qualifying  him 
for  the  difputant  of  a eloilier,  rather  than 
the  lawgiver  of  a people.  In  the  fir  ft  years 
of  Ins  reign,  his  pride  and  vanity  fuemed 
to  domineer  over  all  his  other  p.ilhons  ; 
though  from  the  beginning  he  was  iinju- 
taous,headftrong,  impatient  ofcontradir- 
tioo  and  advice.  He  was  rath,  arrogant, 
prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic,  and  fu- 
perftitious.  He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
pageantry,  the  baubles  of  a weak  mind. 
II is pallions, toothed  by  adulation,  reject- 
ed all  retlraint  ; and  as  he  was  an  utter 
hranger  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  foul, 
he  gratified  them  at  the  expellee  ofjuf- 
tice  anil  humanity,  without  remorfe  or 
compunction. 

• Ife  wrefied  the  fupremacy  from  the 
biSiop  of  Rome,  partly  on  confcientious 
motives, and  partly  from  reafons  of  Rate 
and  cojivenicney.  I le  fupprelied  the  mo- 
nafteries,  in  order  to  fupply  his  extrava- 
pntc  with  their  (polls ; hut  lie  would  not 
have  madethofe  acquifitions,  had  thev  not  ' 
been  prod  active  of  advantage  to  his  nobi- 
lity, and  agree  able  to  the  nation  in  gene- 
tin.  He  was  frequently  at  war  ; hut  the 
greateft  cunquc-ft  he  obtained  wasoverhis 
own  parliament  and  people.— Religious 
difpute,  had  divided  them  into  two  fac- 


tious. As  he  had  it  in  is  power  to  make 
either  fcale  preponderate,  each  courted 
his  favour  with  the  molt  ohtequious  lull- 
million,  and  in  trimming  the  balance,  he 
kept  them  both  in  fubjection.  In  accuRoin- 
ingthent  to  tlu-fe  abject  compliances,  they 
degenerated  into  flares,  and  he  from  their 
proititulion  acquired  tlie  moll  defpotic  au- 
thority. lie  became  rapacious,  arbitrary, 
frown  rd,  fretful,  and  fo  cruel  that  lie  feem- 
ed  to  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  fubjects. 

lie  never  feemed  to  betray  the  lead 
fyinptoins  often  den  chin  his  difpolitiou; 
and,  as  we  already  obferved,  his  kindneis 
to  ('runnier  was  au  incontinence  in  his 
character,  lie  feemed  to  live  in  defiance 
of  cenfure,  whether  eceleliaftieal  orl'ecu- 
lar  ; he  died  in  apprehcnlionof  luturitv; 
and  was  buried  at  \\  indlor,  with  idle  pro- 
ee(  lions  and  childilli  pageantry,  which  in 
thole  days  palled  for  real  tatte  and  magni- 
ficence. Smollett. 

§ 84.  Character  of  Edwauu  VI. 

Thusdied  Edward  VI.  in  thefixteentb 
year  of  his  age.  lie  was  counted  the 
wonder  of  hi-  time;  he  was  not  only 
learned  in  the  tongues  and  the  liberal  fee- 
cnecs,  but  lie  new  well  the  Rate  of  his 
kingdom.  He  kept  a table-book,  in 
which  he  had  written  thecharactersofali 
the<  inineutmenof  the  nation  : hcltudicd 
fortification, and  undertmod  the  mint  v\  ell. 
He  knew  the  harbours  in  all  his  domi- 
nions, with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
way  of  coming  into  them.  He  underlined 
foreign  aflairs  fo  well,  that  the  auihatla- 
tlors  who  were  lent  into  England,  pufi- 
lilhed  very  extraordinary  things  of  him, 
in  all  the  courtsof  Europe,  lit  had  great 
quick  nets  of apprehenfion  ; but  being  dis- 
Iruitfol  of  .his  memory,  lie  took  notes  of 
every  thing  he  heard  (tliat  was  conRder- 
ahlc)  in  Creek  characters,  that  tliofe  about 
him  might  uotunderltand  what  he  writ, 
which  he  afterwards  copied  out  fairinthc 
journal  that  he  kept.  -Ilia  virtues  were 
wonderful : when  hewasmadeto believe 
that  bis  uncle  was  guilty  of  eonfpiring 
the  death  of  the  oilier  coutlfellors,  lie 
upon  tliat  abandoned  him. 

Rarnaby  Fit*  Patrick  wathis  favourite; 
and  when  he  fetit  him  to  travel,  lie  writ 
ofttohim  tokecpgoodcompany,  toavoid 
excels  and  luxury ; and  to  improve  Itimfelf 
in  tliofe  things  that  might  t ender  him  ca- 
pable of  employment  at  his  return.  He 
w as  afterwards  made  Lord  of  L pprr  Of- 
fory  in  Ireland,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

did 
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did  anfwer  th«  hopes  this  excellent  king 
had  of  him.  He  was  very  merciful  in  his 
nature,  which  appeared  in  his  unwilling- 
nefs  to  lign  the  warrant  for  burning  the 
maid  of  Kent.  lie  took  grea(  care  to  have 
his  debts  well  paid,  reckoning  that  a 
prince  who  breaks  his  faith, and  lofes  his 
credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himfeif  liable  to 

Etual  d iftnitt,  and  ext  remc  contempt. 

ok  fpeeial  cafe  of  the  petitions  that 
w ere  given  him  by  poor  and  oppreli  peo- 
ple. lint  hisgreat  zeal  for  religion  crow  n- 
ed all  the  reft — it  was  not  an  angry  heat 
about  it  that  actuated  him,  but  it  was  a 
truetendernefsofconfcience,  founded  on 
the  love  ofGod  and  his  neighbour.  Thefe 
extraordinary  qualities,  fet  off  with  great 
fweetnefe  and  affability,  made  him  uni- 
verially  beloved  by  his  people.  Burnet. 

| 85.  Another  CharaQer  of  Edward  VI. 

All  the  Englifh  hiftorians  dwell  with 
pleafureon  the  exctllenciesof  thisyoung 
rincc,  whom  the  flattering  psotnifes  of 
ope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had 
made  an  object  of  the  moil  tender  affec- 
tions of  the  public.  11c  polfetTed  mildnefs 
of  difpodtion,  application  to  fiudy  and 
bufinefs,  a capacity  to  learn  and  judge, 
and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  jullice. 
lie  feetns  only  to  have  contracted,  from 
his  education,  and  from  the  age  in  which 
lie  lived,  too  much  of  a narrow  prepoflef- 
fion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  made 
him  incline  fomewhat  to  bigotry  and  per- 
fection. But  as  the  bigotry  of  Proted- 
auts,  lefs  governed  bv  priefts,  lies  under 
more  reftraints  than  that  of  Catholics,  the 
effects  of  this  malignant  quality  were  the 
lefs  to  be  apprehended,  if  a longer  life  had 
been  granted  to  young  Edward.  Hume. 

% 86.  Another  CharaQer  of  Edward  VI. 

Edward  is  celebrated  by  hiftorians  for 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  fwcotueCsof 
hisdifpofition.andtheextcntof  his  know- 
ledge. By  the  time  he  had  attained  his 
fixteenth  year,  he  underlined  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Trench,  Italian,  and  Spanifti  lan- 
guages; he  was  verfed  in  the  feicnces  of 
logic,  mufic, natural  philofophy.andmaf- 
ter  of  all  theological  difputes;  iufomuch 
that  the  famous  Cardanus,  in  his  return 
from  Scotland,  vifitingthe  Engliflt  court, 
w as  aftouifhed  at  the  progrefs  he  had  made 
in  learning  ; and  afterwards  extol  led  him 
in  his  works  as  a prodigy  of  nature.  Not- 
withltandingthcle  encomiums,  he  feems 
'.•2 


to  have  had  an  ingredientof  bigotry  in  his 
difpofition,  that  would  have  rendered  lum 
very  troublefomc  to  thofc  of  tender  con- 
fidences, whomight  have  happened  todif- 
fer  with  him  in  religious  principles  ; nor 
can  we  reconcile  cither  to  his  bonded  hu- 
manity or  penetration,  his  confcnting  to 
thedeathof  hisuncle,whohad  ferved  him 
faithfully  ; unlcfswe  fuppofe  he  wanted 
relblution  to  withftand  the  importunitiet 
of  his  miniliers,  and  was  deficient  in  that 
vigour  of  mind,  w hich  often  exifts  inde- 
pendentof  learningand  culture.  SmoUctt. 

§87.  CharaQer  of  Mary. 

It  is  not  ncceflary  to  employ  many 
words  in  drawing  the  character  of  this 
princefs.  She  polfefledfew  qualities  either 
eftimable  or  amiable,  and  her  perfon  w ps 
as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and 
addrefs.  Obftinacy,  bigotry,  violence, 
cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  and  tyran- 
ny ; every  circumftance  of  her  character 
took  a tincture  from  her  bad  temper 
and  narrow  undcrlianding.  And  aniidd 
that  complication  ofvices  which  entered 
into  her  composition,  we  (hall  fcarcely 
find  any  virtue  but  finecrity,  a quality 
which  (he  feems  to  have  maintained 
throughout  her  whole  life,  except  in  the 
begi  tilling  of  her  reign,  when  thenecelfi- 
ty  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  fome 
promifes  to  the  Protedants,  which  (he cer- 
tainly never  intended  to  perform.  Butin 
thofe  cafes  a weak  bigolted  woman,  un- 
der the  government  ot  priefts,  eadly  finds 
cafuidry  fufticient  to  judify  to  herfelf  the 
violation  of  an  engagement.  She  appears, 
as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  fufeep- 
tible  of  fome  attachment  of  frienddiip  ; 
and  that  without  caprice  and  incondan- 
cy,  which  were  fo  remarkable  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  monarch.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  in  many  circumdances  of  her 
life,  (lie  gave  indications  of  refolutionand 
vigour  ofmind  ; a quality  which  feems  to 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family.  . 

Died  Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1558.  Hume. 

% S3.  Another  CharaQer  of  M sky. 

W e have  already  obferved,  that  the  eba- 
ractendics  of  Mary  were  bigotry  and  re- 
venge : we  (hall  only  add,  that  (he  was 
proud,  imperious,  froward,  avaricious, 
and  w holly  deftitute  of  every  agreeable 
qualification.  Smollett. 

§ 89.  CharaQer  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  had  a great  deal  of  wit, and 

was 
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was  naturally  of  a found  and  folid  judg- 
ment. This  was  vitible  by  her  whole 
management,  from  one  end  of  her  reign 
to  the  utlter.  Nothing  thews  her  capacity 
more,than  heraddrelsin  furmounting  ail 
thediliiculticsaiidtroublescreatc-d  by  her 
enemies,  efpecially  when  it  is  conlidercd 
who  tilde  enemies  were ; perlbns  the  moll 
powerful,  the  moliartful,  the  molt  fubtile, 
and  the  lead  ('crapulous  in  Europe.  The 
following  are  the  maxims  which  the  laid 
down  for  the  rule  and  meat'urcs  of  her 
whole  conduct,  and  from  which  Ihe  never 
foerved  : “ To  make  herfelf  beloved  by 
her  people  : To  be  frugal  of  her  trea- 
" fure : To  keep  up  dillenfiou  among!! 
" her  neighbours.” 

Her  enemies  pretend  that  her  abilities 
conftUed  wholly  in  overftrained  ditlimula- 
tion,  and  a profound  hypocrily.  In  a 
word,  they  fay  (he  was  a perfect  come- 
dian. - l'or  my  part,  I don’t  deny  that  Ihe 
made  great  ufe  of  dillimulutiou,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  courts  of  France  ami 
Spain, as  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scots.  I am  allb  perfuaded  that,  being 
as  much  concerned  to  gain  the  love  and 
dleeuiof  her  fuhjects, Ihe  affected  to  (peak 
frequently,  and  with  exaggeration, of  her 
tender  atleCtion  for  them.  And  that  the 
had  a mind  to  make  it  believed  that  Ihe 
did  loine  things  from  au  cxceflive  love 
to  her  people,  which  (lie  was  led  to  more 
by  her  own  interelt. 

Avarice  is  another  failing  which  her 
own  friends  reproach  her  with.  Iwillnot 
deny  that  the  w as  too  parfimonious,  and 
upon  fume  occafions  ftuck  too  dole  to  the 
maxims  Ihe  had  laid  down,  notto  be atany 
expence  but  what  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  However,  in  general  I maintain, that 
if  her  circumfiances  did  not  require  her 
to  be  covetous,  at  lcaft  they  required  tlmt 
Ihe  tliould  not  part  with  her  money  but 
with  great  caution,  both  in  order  to  pre- 
fervr  the  affection  of  her  people,  and  to 
keep  herfelt  always  in  a condition  to 
withltand  her  enemies. 

She  is  acculed  alfo  of  not  being  fo 
chafie  as  die  allefted  to  appear.  Nay, 
Ionic  pretend  that  there  are  now  in  Eng- 
land, the  defeendants  of  a daughter  die 
had  by  the  Earl  of  Lcicelter ; but  as 
hitherto  nobody  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
duce any  proofs  of  this  accufation,  one 
may  fafely  reckon  it  among  the  danders 
which  they  endeavoured  to  ltain  her  re- 
putation with,  both  in  her  life-time  and 
after  her  deceale. 
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It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  her  concerning 
The  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Here  it 
mull  beowned  die  lacrificodt-quity.judicc, 
and  it  may  be  her  own  confeience,  to  her 
iiifety.  If  Mary  was  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  hulband,  as  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  it  was  not  Elizabeth’s  bufmefe  to 
puiiilh  her  for  it.  And  truly  it  was  not 
for  that  Ihe  took  away  her  life ; but  die 
made  ule  of  that  pretence  to  detain  her  ill 
prilon,  under  the  deceitful  colour  of  mak- 
ing her  innocence  appear.  On  this  occa- 
liou  her  didimulation  was  blame-worthy. 
This  lirlt  piece  of  injullice,  drew  her  111 
afterwards  to  ufe  a world  of  artful  devices 
to  get  a pretence  to  render  Mary's  impri- 
fonment  perpetual.  From  hence  arofe  in 
the  end,  the  necefiity  of  putting  her  to 
death  on  the  ftaflbld.  This  doubtlefs  is 
Elizabeth’s  greatblemidi:  which  manifeft- 
ly  proves  to  wdiat  degree  Ihe  carried  the 
fear  of  loling  a crown.  The  continual  fear 
and  uncalinefs  (he  was  under  on  that  ac- 
count, is  w hatcharaCterifes  her  reign,  bc- 
caule  it  was  the  main  fpring  of  almofi  all 
her  actions.  The  belt  thing  that  can  be 
faidiiiElizabeth’sbchalfis.that  the  queen 
of  Scots  and  herfriendshad  brought  mat- 
ters to  luch  a pafs,  that  one  of  the  two 
queens  mult  peridi,and  it  was  natural  that 
the  w eakelt Ihou Id  fal I . I don’t  bel ieve any- 
body ever  quedioned  her  beinga  true  Pr’o- 
teltant.  But,  as.it  was  her  intcred  to  be 
lb,  fume  have  taken  occalkm  to  doubtw'he- 
ther  the  zeal  die  exprefled  for  her  religion, 
was  the  cMeifl  of  her  perfuafion  or  policy. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  (he  happened 
Ibinetinies  to  prefer  her  temporal  concerns 
before  thole  of  religion.  To  fum  up  in 
two  words  what  may  ferve  to  form  Eliza- 
beth’s charader,10iall  add,  Ihe  wasa  good 
and  illudrious  queen,  with  many  virtues 
and  noble  qualities,  and  -few  faults.  But 
what  ought  above  all  things  to  make  her 
memory  precious  is,  that  die  cuufed  the 
Englilh  to  enjoy  a date  of  felicity  un- 
known to  their  ancellors,  under  molt  part 
of  the  kings,  her  predecedors. 

Died  March  <14,  1603, aged  70, having 
reigned  44  years,  4 months  and  8 days. 

Rupin. 

§ po.  Another  Chttrnrier  of  Elizabeth. 

There  are  few  great  perfonages  in  hif- 
tory  who  have  been  more  expoied  to  the 
calumny  of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth  ; and  vet 
there  is  fe  arce  any  whofe  reputation  fias 
been  more  certainly  determined,  by  the 
unanimous 
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unanimous  confent  of polteritv.  The  nn- 
ufual  length  other  adminiltratinn.and  the 
lirong  features  of  her  character,  were  able 
toovercome  all  prejudices;  and  obliging 
her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  in- 
veclives,  and  heradmirers  Ibmevvhat  their 
panegyricks,  have  at  last,  in  fpite  of  poli- 
tical tuitions,  and,  tvhat  is  more,  of  reli- 
gious animofities,  produced  an  uniform 
judgment  with  regaril  to  her  conduct. 
Her  vigour,  her  eonltancy,  her  magnani- 
mity, her  penetration,  and  vigilance,  are 
al lowed  tomeritt lieh igheftprail'e, and  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  lurpalled  by  anv 
perlbn  who  everfi  lied  a throne.  A conduct 
lets  vigorous, lefs  imperious ; moreftneero, 
more  indulgent  toiler  people,  would  have 
beep  requilite  to  form  a perfeft  character. 
By  the  force  of  her  mind,  (lie  contronlcd 
all  her  more  active  and  Itronger  qualities, 
and  prevented  them  from -running  into 
excels.  Her  hero! lin  was  exempt  from  all 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her 
fricndlliip  from  partiality,  Iterative  fpirit 
from  turhuleuceandavain  ambition.  .She 
guarded  not  herfclf  with  equal  care,  or 
equal  fuccefs  from  IcITer  infirmities;  the 
rivalfliip  of  beauty,  the  delire  of  admira- 
tion, the  jcaluuly  of  love,  and  the  Tallies 
of  anger. 

Her  lingular  talents  for  government 
were  founded  equally  on  her  temper  and 
on  her  capacity . Endowed  with  a great 
command  of  herfclf,  (lie obtained  an  iiu- 
comrouledafcendant  over  her  people;  and 
while Ihc  merited  all  tlieir  efteem  bv  Iter 
real  virtues,  (lie  alio  engaged  their  afiettion 
by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  fbvereignsof 
England  fuccecded  to  tha  throne  in  more 
didicult  circumltances : and  none  ever 
conducted  the  government  with  I'uch  uni- 
form fuccefs  and  felicity.  Though  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  toleration, 
the  true lecret  lor  managing  religious  fac- 
tious, Ihe  preferred  her  people,  by  herfu- 
perior  providence,  from  thole  confufton? 
in  which  theological  controverfy  had  in- 
volved all  the  neighbouring  uations:  and 
though  her  cnemieswere  the  molt  power- 
ful prince*  in  Europe,  the  molt  active,  tin; 
molt  enterprising, the  lealilcrupulous.flie 
was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make  deep  im- 
pivdions  on  theirllate;  herowngreatnel's 
tin  mwliili  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors 
whollourilhed  during  jier  reign, lliare  the 
p ratfu  of  her  fuccefs;  but  instead  of  letien- 
mg  the  a|)plaufe  due  to  her,  they  make 
gi oat  addition  to  it.  They  owed  ail  of 


(hem  their  advancement  to  her  choice; 
they  were  fupported  by  her  conftancy : 
and  with  all  their  ability  they  were  never 
able  to  acquire  any  undue  alcendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  Ihe  remained  equally  miiirels. 
The  force  of  the  tender  pallions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  ot  her  mindwas  (till 
fuperior;  and  tile  combat  which  her  victo- 
ry vifiblvcort  her,  ferves  only  todifplav  the 
firm  nets  of  her  refutation,  and  the  lofti- 
ncls  of  her  ambitious  fentiments.  • 

Thefanie  of  this  princefs, though  it  has 
furmounteJ  the  prejudices  both  of  faction 
and  bigotry,  yet  lieedlill  expofed  to  ano- 
ther prejudice  which  ismoredurable.be- 
caule  more  natural,  and  which,  according 
to  the  different  views  in  which  we  furvey 
her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
mcafurc,  or  diminilhing  the  Inftro  of  her 
character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  in 
conlidcration  of  her  lex.  When  we  con- 
template her  as  a woman,  we  are  apt  tube 
liruek  with  the  higheti  admiration  of 
her  great  qualities  and  extenlive  capacity; 
but  we  are  apt  alfo  to  require  fome  more 
foftnets  of  difpofition,  fome  greater  lenity 
ofteinper.fomeofthofeamiablewcaknell. 
es  by  which  her  fex  is  dillinguiflied.  Eul 
the  true  method  of  eftimating  her  merit  is, 
to  lay  afide  all  thofe  confiderations,  and 
contider  her  merely  as  a rational  being, 
placed  in  authority,  and  cut  rutted  withtfe 
government  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  herasa 
wife, or  a mifirefs;  but  her  qualities  asa 
fovernign,  though  with  Ionic  conlklerable 
exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undifputed 
applaofe  and  approbation. 

***** 

***** 

thus  left  unfmijhcd  by  Hume. 

§ pi.  Another  Char  after  of  Eli  z beth. 

Elizabeth,  in  herperlon , was  mafeuline, 
tall,  ftraight,  and  ltrong-limbed,  with  an 
high  round  forehead,  brown  eyes,  fair 
complexion, line  white  teeth,  and  yellow’ 
hair  ; Ihe  daueed  with  great  ngilkv  ; her 
voice wasftrongand  flirill;  Ihe underltood 
mulic,  and  played  upon  feveral  inliru- 
raenLs.Shepofieired  an  excel  lent  memory, 
and  underliood  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages,and  made  good  proficiency  in  the 
fciences,  and  was  well  read  inhiftory.  Hw 
converfation  wasfprightlv.and  agreeable, 
her  judgment  folid,  her  apprehenfion  a- 
cutc,  her  application  indefatigable,  and 
her  courage  invincible,  iihe  wasihegrcat 

bulwark 
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bulwark  of  the  I’roti'lbnt  religion  ; (lie 
was  highly  commendable  for  tier  general 
* regard  to  the  impartial  adminitiration  of 
jauice;  anil  even  for  her  rigid  {economy, 

« hiehluv  eilthepublicmottoy.aml  e\  inced 
that  loie  tor  her  people  which  the  lb 
warmly  profelicd . S et  (lie  deviated  from 
jttliicr  ill  Ibmc  iilftancex  when  Iter  interelt 
and  pillions  Were  concerned  ; ami,  not- 
witiilta tiding  all  her  great  qualities,  we 
ran  not  deny  llie  was  vuili,  proud,  impe- 
rious, and  i n fume  cafes  cruel : her  predo- 
miiwiit  paiiion  was  jealouly  tmd  avarice; 
though  die  was  allii  I'ubjcCt  to  fuch  violent 
gulUnf anger  aaovcrw  liclmed  all  regard  1 
to  the  dignity  of  her  ftation,  and  even 
hurried  her  beyond  thecummou  bounds of 
defence.  She  was  wile  and  Iteadv  in  her 
principles  of  government,  and  above  all 
princes  fortunate  in  a mindin'. 

Smollett. 

\ y: . Charafter  of  James  1. 

James  was  of  a middle  lintu  re,  of  a fine 
eumplexion,  and  a foil  (kin  ; n is  pertiui 
plomp,  but  not  corpulent,  bis  eyes  large 
osil  rolling,  lus  heard  tintr,  Ins  tongue  too 
higiirr  bis  mouth,  his  countenance  ilif- 
agreeablc,  bis  air  aukward,  and  bis  gait 
rnnarkablv  ungraceful,  from  a weakiiets 
in  his  knees  that  prevented  his  walking 
"'idiom  afliftance  ; he  tvas  tolerably  tem- 
perate in  bis  dh.it,  but  drank  of  little  clle 
Ilian  rich  and  ftmngivines.  His  character, 
from  the  variety  ofgroteiipto  qua  lilies  that 
lonpofe  it,  is  not  caly  to  lie  delineated. 
H«  virtues  he  pollelled  were  lb  loaded 
'nth  a greater  proportion  of  their  neigh- 
bouring vices,  that  they  exhibit  no  lights, 
tvletoffthe  dark  thades;  his  principlcsof 
geaeroiity  w ere  tainted  by  tin  h achilddb 

prufolion.tliut  they  left  him  without  means 
"lila),ing  ir.sjuli  obligations, and  fiibjccied 
bint  to  the  ncccllity  of  attempting  irregu- 
lar, illegal, and  unjuli  methods  of  acquir- 
ing money.  His  fricmllhip,  not  to  give  it 
tlieuameofvice.wasdirectedbv  lb  puerile 
a fancy,  and  fo  abfurd  a caprice,  that  the 
objects  of  it  wrera  contemptible,  and  its 
loafcquences  attended  with  fucli  an  uu- 
Dierittd  profulion  of  favours,  that  it  was 
piThapstbenjoft  cxceptiopabiequalityof 
any  he  podelfed . llis  diftinctions  were- 
fnrmed  on  principles  of  fcltillmefs ; lie 
v alned  no  perfoii  for  any  endowments  that 
could  not  be  made  fublcrrien  t to  his  plea- 
sures or  hisintcreft;  and  thuslie  rarely  ail- 
ranted  any  man  of  real  worth  to  prefer* 
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ment,  His  fumiliar  ronverfalion,  both  in 
writing  and  in  (peaking,  was  fluffed  with 
vulgar  and  indecent  phrafes.  Though 
proud  and  arrogant  in  liis  temper,  and  full 
of  tire  importance  of  his  Ration,  lie  dc- 
lccndcd  to  buffoonery,  anil  fullered  bis 
favourites  to  add  refs  him  in  the  moft  dif- 
refpe^tfu!  terms  of  grol's  familiarity, 
liimielf  affected  a fentcutious  wit,  bet 
role  no  higher  in  tliofo  attempts  than  to 
quaint,  and  often  ltalc  conceits.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  a more  learned  one  thaw 
is  commonly  bellowed  on  princes;  this, 
from  the  conceit  it  gave  him,  turned  out 
a very  difadvantagcuus  circuinltance,  by 
contracting  his  opinions  to  his  own  nar- 
row views;  bis  pretences toaconfummate 
knowledge  in  divinity,  politics,  and  the 
art  of  governing,  expole  him  toa  high  de- 
gree of  ridicule;  hiscunduct  (hewing  him 
more  tiiau  commonly  deficient  in  all  thefc 
points.  liis  romantic  idea  of  the  natural 
rights  of  princes,  canfcd  him  publicly  to 
.avow  pretentious  that  impreflccl  into  the 
ini  ml  sot’the  people  an  incurable  jealoulv; 
this,  with  an  affeciatipn  of  a profound 
(kill  in  the  art  of  diflembling,  or  king- 
craft, as  he  termed  it,  rendered  him  the 
object  of  fear  and  diltriiff;  when  at  the 
lame  time  he  was  himfolf  the  only  dupe 
to  an  impertinent,  nfclefs  hypocril'y. 

If  the  laws  and  conltitutiou  ol'England 
received  no  prejudice  from  liis  govern* 
merit,  itwasowingto  hisivantof  ability  to 
illeii  n change  fuitabletothcpurpofeofan 
arbitrary ftv ay.  Stained  with  thufe  vices, 
ami  follied  w nil  tbele  w eaknelies,  if  he  is 
even  exempt  from  ourliatied)tbcexcn)p- 
tion  mud  arife  from  motives  of  contempt. 
Defpicablc  a*  lie  appears  through  his  own 
liritannie  government,  his  behaviour 
w hen  king  of  .Scotland  was  in  many  points 
unexceptionable;  but,  intoxicated  with 
t lie  power  lie  received  over  a people  whofe 
privileges  were  but  feebly  eftablilhcd,  and 
who  bad  been  long  fubjetted  to  civil  and 
ecclclialtical  tyranny,  be  at  once  (lung  off" 
that  moderation  that  bid  his  deformities 
from  the  common  eve.  It  is  alleged,  tha^. 
the  corruption  be  met  with  in  the  court  ot 
England,  and  the  time-ferving  genius  of 
the  Enielilh  noblemen,  were  the  great 
pieans  that  debauched  him  front  his  eir- 
cumfpectconduiff.  Arnongthe  forwarded 
of  the  worthless  tribe  was  Cecil,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Salilbury,  who  told  hirn  on 
his  coming  to  the  crown,  that  he  IhuuJd 
find  his  Englilh  fubjeds  like  alfe,  on 
whom  he.  might  lay  any  burden,  and 
3 C lliuuUl 
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(IiouIJ  need  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  but 
their  afli-s  ears.  Died  March  37,  A.  D. 
l6j$.  Aged  59.  AJacaulcj. 

§93.  Another  Charaflcr  of  James. 

.Tames  was  iti  his  stature  of  the  middle 
flze, inclining tocorpulcncy ; hislbrehead 
wjs  high,  his  beard  fcautv,  and  bis  afpicl 
mean ; his  eyes, which  were  weak  anti  lan- 
guid, he  rolled  about  incefl'autiy,  as  if  in 
quell  of  novelty ; his  tongue  was  lb  large, 
that  in  fpeaking  or  drinking,  he  beflnb- 
bered  the  by-standers:  his  knees  were  fo 
w eak  as  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  his 
body ; his  add  refs  was  aukward,  and  his 
appearance  (lovcnly.  There  was  nothing 
dignified  either  in  the  competition  of  his 
ntind  or  perfon.  Wo  have  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign  exhibited  repeated  instances 
of  his  ridiculous  vanity,  prejudices,  pro- 
fufioti, tolly, and litllene&affoul.  All  that 
we  can  add  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was 
averfe  to  cruelty  and  injustice;  veryiittle 
addicted  to  exccfs,  temperate  iuhismeals, 
kind  to  his  fervauts,  and  even  defirous  of 
acquiringtheloveof  hisfubjects.by  grant- 
ing that  as  a favour,  which  they  claimed 
as  a privilege.  His  reign,  though  ignoble 
to  himfelf.washappy  to  his  people.  They 
were  enriched  by  commerce,  which  no 
war  interrupted.  They  felt  no  fevere 
impofitioivs;  and  the  commons  made  con- 
Tolerable  progrefs  in  afceruittiiig  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  Smollett. 

§ .94.  Another  Charnfler  etf  J ames. 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterpriziug  and  fo 
inoffenfive,  was  ever  fo  much  expofedto 
the  oppofiteextremes  of  calumny  and  flat- 
tery, of  fatire  and  panegyric.  And  the 
factions  which  began  inhistime.beiugftill 
continued,  have  made  his  character  be  as 
much  d.fputcdto  thisday.as  is  commonly 
that  of  princes  who  are  our  contempora- 
ries. Many  virtues,  however,  it  must  be 
owned, he  was  puffeded  of;  but  notoneof 
them, pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of 
the  neighbouring  vices.  His«;eiierofity 
bordered  onprofufinn.liis learningon  pe- 
dautry.hisp.irificdifpolition  on  puiillaui- 
mity,  hi«  wifdomon  cunning,  his  I'riend- 
fliip  on  light  fancy,  and  boyitli  fonduefs. 
w h ile  lie  imagined  that  he  was  only  main- 
tain! nghisoivn  authority,  he  muy  perhaps 
be  lufpected  in  fome  of  his  actions,  and 
(till  more  of  his  pretenfious,  to  have  en- 
croached on  tiic  liberties  of  his  people. 


While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact 
neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all 
his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preferve 
fully  the  etseein  and  regard  of  none.  His 
capacity  was  coufiderable,  but  fitter  to 
difeourfe  on  general  maxims  than  to  con- 
duct auy  intricate  butinefs. 

His  intentions  were  just,  but  more 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life, 
tliau  to  the  gov'ernmeot  of  kingdoms 
Aukward  in  Lis  perfon,  and  ungainly  in 
bis  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com- 
mand rcfpect : partial  ana  undifeerningm 
his  aflcctions,  he  was  little  fitted  to  ac- 
quire general  love.  Of  a feeble  temper 
more  than  a frugal  judgment;  expofedto 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  but  exempt 
from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride 
and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whale  it 
may  be  pronounced  ofhischaraeter,  that 
a!:  ii  isqualiries  were  ful  lied  w ithweaknefs 
and  embcllifbed  by  humanity.  Political 
courage  lie  wasccrt&inly  devoid  of;  and 
from  thence  cliiedv  in  derived  the  strong 
prejudice  which  prevails  against  his  per- 
ibnal  bravely:  an  inference,  however, 
which  mull  be  owned,  from  general  expe- 
rience, to  beextreniely fallacious.  Hum e. 

| 95.  Atiuihcr  Charafler  of  James. 

The  principal  thing  which  is  made  to 
ferve  for  matter  for  king  James’s  pane- 
gyric, is  the  constant  peace  he  caufed  his 
fubjects  to  enjoy.  This  cannot  be  (aid  to 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  fmee  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, it  was  his  Idle,  or  at  least  his  chief 
aim  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hisadministra- 
tiou.  Nothing,  fay  his  friends,  is  more 
worthy  a great  king  than  fuch  a defign. 
But  the  fame  defign  lofes  all  its  merit,  if 
the  prince  difeovers  by  his  conduct,  that 
lie  preferves  peace  only  out  of  fear,  care- 
leffuels,  excetlive  love  of  ealc  and  repofe; 
and  king  James’s  whole  behaviour  them 
he  acted  from  thefe  motives,  though  he 
coloured  it  with  the  pretence  of  his  at- 
fectivn  for  the  people. 

Ilis  liberality,  which  fomc  praife  him 
for,  is  exclaimed  against  by  others  as 
prodigality.  Thefe  last  pretend  he  gave 
without  nicafure  and  diferetion,  without 
any  regard  toiiisown  wants,  or  the  me- 
rit of  luofe  whom  he  heaped  his  tkroun 
Upon. 

.As  to  his  manners  writers  are  no  lefi 
divided:  feme  will  have  him  to  be  looked 
on. as  a very  wife  and  virtuous  prince; 
wbillt  others  fpeak  of  him  as  a prince  of 
a litliolute  life,  given  to.dcinking,  and, »- 
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great  (Wearer  in  common  converftition,  cf- 
pecially  when  inapafTion.  He  is  likcwife 
taxed  with  ditlnlving  the  Earl  of  Ellex’s 
marriage,  the  pardoning  the  Earl  and 
f’ountefs  nf  Somerfet,  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  and  the  confidence 
wherewith  in  full  parliament  he  called 
God  to  witnefs,  that  he  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  the  Papifls  a tolera- 
tion, which  he  could  not  affirm  but  by 
means  of  fome  mental  refervation. 

But  whatever  may  befaid  for  or  againft 
James's  pcrl'on,  it  is  rertain  England  ne- 
ver tlourifhed  lefs  than  in  his  reign;  the 
Engfilh  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  iu- 
fults  and  jells  of  other  nations,  and  all  the 
world  in  goueral  threw  the  blame  on  the 
king.  ' Rapin. 

$ r,6.  CharaStr  of  Cbau.es  I. 

Such  was  the  unworthy  and  unex- 
ampled fateofCliarlesI  kingofEngland, 
who  fell  a facrifice  to  the  molt  atrocious 
mfolence  of  treafon,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  ofhis  age,  audio  the  twenty-fourth 
of  h is  reign.  He  was  a prince  of  a mid- 
dling ftature,  robull,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  hair  was  of  a dark  colour,  his 
forehead  high,  his  complexion  pale,  his 
vifege  long  and  his  afpeft  melancholy.  He 
excelled  in  riding,  audothermanly  exer- 
cifes;  he  inherited  a good  uuderflandine 
from  nature,  and  had  cultivated  it  with 
great  afliduity . His  perception  was  clear 
ami  acute,  his  judgment  folid  and  deci- 
sive ; he  poffelled  a refined  tafte  forthc  li- 
beral arts,  and  wasanmnificent  patron  to 
tliofe  whoexcelled  in  painting, fculpture, 
Stulic,  and  architecture.  In  his  private 
morals  he  was  altogether  unblemilhed 
and  exemplary.  He  was  merciful,  model!, 
ehafle,  temperate,  religious,  perfonally 
brave, and  we  mayjoin  the  noble  hiltorian 
in  faying,"  He  was  the  worthieft  gentle- 
"man,  the  beft  mailer,  the  belt  friend,  the 
"beflhufbaml.thc  beft  father,  and  the  hell 
“ chriftian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.”' 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  up  in 
High  notions  of  the  prerogative,  which  he 
thought  his  honour  am!  his  duty  obliged 
him  to  maintain.  He  lived  at  a time  when 
thffpirit  ofthepeoplebecamctoo  mighty 
forthofe  reftraints  which  thercgal  power 
derived  from  the  conflitution  ; and  when 
the  tide  of  fanaticifm  began  to  overbear 
the  religion  of  It  iscountrv.to  which  he  was 
Confcientioufly  devoted,  he-fuliered  him- 
felfto  be  guided  bv  counfcllors,  who  were 
dot  only  inferior  to  hi  mfeliin  knowledge 
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and  judgment,  but  generally  proud,  par- 
tial,and  inflexible;  and  from  an  excels  of 
conjugal  a f left  ion,  that  bordeied  upon 
weak  neb,  he  paidtoo  much  deference  to 
the  advice  and  deftres  of  bis  confort,  who 
was  fuperflitioufly  attached  to  the  errors 
of  popery,  and  importuned  him  iucei- 
fantly  in  favourof  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Such  were  the  fourccs  of  all  that  mifgo- 
vernnietitwhichwasimputed  to  him  dur- 
ing the  firll  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
From  thc-beginuingo'f  the  civil  war  to  hid 
fatal  cataftrophe,  his  conduft  feems  to 
have  been  unexceptionable.  Hisinfirmi* 
tiesand  imperfections  have  been  candidly1 
owned  inthe  courfe  ofhis  narration.  He 
was  not  very  liberal  to  bis  dependants  ; 
his  converfation  was  not  eafy,  not  hisad- 
drefs  pleafing ; yet  the  probity  ofhis  heart, 
and  the  innocence  of  his  manners,  worn 
the  afleflion  of  all  who  attended  his  per-* 
fon,  notevenexcepting  thole  who  hadthe 
charge  of  his  confinement.  In  a word,  he 
certainly  deferred  the  epithet  of  a virtu- 
ous prince,  though  he  wanted  fome  of 
thofe  fluffing  qualities  which  conltitute 
the  character  of  a great  monarch.  Be- 
headed January  30,  1648-9.  Smollett. 

§ 97.  Another  CJidraScr  qf  Charles  I. 

The  charafter  of  this  prince,  as  that  o f 
moll  men,  ifnot  of  all  men,  was  mixed,  but 
his  virtues  predominated  extremely  above 
hbvices  ; or,  moreproperly  fpeak'mg,  hit* 
imperfections : fortcarcc  any  ofhis  faults 
arofe  to  that  pitch,  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  vices.  To  confidtr  him  in  the 
mofi  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  his  dignity  wasexempted  from  pride, 
his  humanity  from  weaknefs,  his  bravery 
from  rafhnels,  his  temperance  from  aul- 
terity.andliis  frugality  from  avarice:  all 
thefevirtues  in  huti  maintained  their  pre- 
jjcrbounds.and  merited  unrefervee’  praife. 
To  Ipeak  the  molt  hardily  of  him,  w e may 
affirm, that  rnaovolhisgood  qualities  were 
attended  with  fome  latent  frailty,  wbieh, 
thoughfceminglyinconriderahle,n  arable, 
when  fecondea  by  the  extreme  malevv- 
lencebf  his  fortune,  todifappointthem  of 
all  their  influence.  His  beneficent  d ifpo.i— 
tinnwasdouded  byamanuer  not  gracious, 
hisvirtue  wastinaured  with  fuperflition, 
hisgood  feiile  was  disfigured  by  a defer- 
ence to  fierfonsofa  capacity  much  in  tenet' 
to  his  own,  ami  his  moderate  teuipertx- 
empted  him  not  from  haftv  and  precipi-' 
tate  refolutions.  lie  deferves  the  epithet 
of  a good,  rather  than  a great  man  ; and' 
3 C 3 was 
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wix  more  fitted  to  rule  in  a rcgulareftab- 
tlhed  government,  than  c'itlicrtogiveway 
in  the  cnCfoachmeots  of  a popular  aflcni- 
Mv,  or  final! v to  lobducthcirprctcnfifflis. 
lie  wanted  fiipplenefs  and  dexterity  fuf- 
ficicut  for  tile  lilK  mrafure ; lie  wusubt 
endowed  with  vigour  requifite  for  the 
/croud . Had  he  been  born  an  abfoltrte 
prince,  hiahuiDaiiity  and  good  fenle  had 
rendered  his  reign  happy,  and  his  tne- 
rrtory  precious.  I lad  the  limitations  oil  tile 
prerogative  been  in  his  time  quite  fixed 
And  certain,  his  integrity,  had  made  him 
regard  tts  facred  the  boundaries  of  the 
conftitntion.  Vnhappily  his  fate  threw 
him  into  a period  when  flic  preccdentsof 
many  former  reigns  favoured ftrongly  of 
arbitrary  power,  mxl  the  genius  of  tho 
people  rati  v iolently  towards  liberty  .And 
ff  b is  political  prudence  was  not  futlicieiit 
fo  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous  a titua- 
i ion,  lie  may  be  exeufed  ; li nee,  even  alter 
the  event,  w lien  it  is  commonly  ea!y  to  cor- 
rect all  errors,  one  is  at  a Inf-  to  determine 
what  cOndnfl  in  liiseircuinli.inccs  would 
have  maintained  (tie  authority  of  the 
crotvn,  and  preferred  the  peace  oft  he  na- 
tion . Expofcd  w irhout  revenue,  without 
arms,  tothe  aflhnlt  of  furious,  implacable, 
arid  bigoted  factions  ; it  was  never  per- 
mitted him,  birt  with  the  mult  fatal  ctm- 
lVqtiences,  to  commit  the  fmalkli  mif- 
fahe  ; a condition  too  rigorous  to  beiui- 
pofed  on  the  great  eft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiltnrians  haveratlily  vjoeftioned 
flit  good  faith  of  this  prince ; hut  for  this 
reproach,  the  moll  malignant  ierntiny  of 
his  i'omlairt,which  in  every  circunuiance 
is  novvthorovigbly  known,  aQbrdsnot  any 
reahjiKihle  foundation.  On  the  contrary, 
if  wc  confiderthe  extreme  difficulties  to 
w hich  he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  and 
Compare  the  (incerity  of  his  prefeilion* 
and  declarations,  we  fliall  avow,  that pro- 
bilvand  honour  ought  jullly  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  most  (hiring  qualities, 
fn  every  treaty,  thofe  concelbons  which 
Ifc  thought  in  confcicnce  he  coald  not 
maintain,  he  never  would  bv  anv  mo- 
tive or  perfnafion  be  induced  to  make. 

And  though  fotne  violations  of  the  pe- 
tition of  right  may  be  imputed  to  him, 
thofe  are  more  to  be  aferibed  to  the  He- 
redity of  his  lituation,  and  to  the  loftv 
ideas  of  roval  prerognt  ire  .which  due  had 
iTiibihedjtfian  to  any  failure  of  the  inte- 
grity of  his  principles.  This  prince  was 
oTacomely  prefcncc;  ofafwcet  and  me- 
lancholy alpeCt;  his  face  was  regular, 
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Iiandfnm*,  and  w ill  complex  toned ; hi* 
body  Uiong,  healthy , and  juftly  propor- 
tioned; ami  being  of  middle  liatore,  lie 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  griatell  la- 
tignes.  Unexcelled  in  horftinanlliip  and 
other  exercilvs;  and  he  pofliilcd  all  tfic 
exterior,  as  w ell  as  many  of  the  elfential, 
qualities,  which  form  an  accomphtiivd 
prince.  Jlurne. 

§ 98.  Another  Charafter  of  friAliU'  I. 

In  the  character  of  Charles,  as  repre- 
fi'iited  by  bispauegyrifts,  w i ’.ludtiivqua- 
lilies  of  temperance,  cliakjty,  regularity, 
piety,  equity,  humanity,  dignity,  cuode- 
li'eiiliun,utul  equanimity ; forue  bavegnna 
lu  far  as  To  allow  him  integrity, and  many 
writers,  whoroiidcimi  his  political  prio- 
ri pies,  give  him  the  title  of  a moral  man. 
In  the  coHiparifon  of  this  reprefentatiun 
w itlt  Charles's  conduct,  accurately  and 
jutily  drlcrihed,  it  is  ditccrnible  that 
vices  of  the  vrorit  tendency,  vvhciUliatkd 
by  a plnufiblc  mid  formal  carriage,  when 
concordant  to  the  interetts  of  a faction, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  vnlgar,  athime 
the  appearances  of,  and  aie  imputed  on 
the  credulous  world  as,  virtues  of  the 
fnft  rank. 

PuSiuii  for  power  was  Charles’s  predo- 
minant v ice  ; idolatry  tu  li  is  regal  prero- 
gatives, his  governing  principle.  Tht 
iutereJis  of  the  crow  n,  legitimated  every 
mrafure,  and  fatiCtilkd,  in  tiis  eye,  the 
width  deviation  from  moral  rule. 

Neither  gratitude, clemency, hnnianity, 
equity,  nor  genernlily,  |iavti  place  m tilt 
fair  part  of  Charles's  character  ; of  the 
virtnesof  tenipeiancc,fortitude,utid|HT- 
fonal  bravery  he  was  ondeuiably  polfrlltd. 
lHsmanners  partook  ofdiffqiation.nnd  his 
coriverfation  of  the  indecency  ofacourt. 
Hischuftity  has  been  called  in  qucli  ion, I y 
an  amhorof the  bigliefl  repute  ; anil  were 
it  allowed,  it  was  tainted  by  an  excels  of 
uxorioufncfs,w  hicli  gaveit  the  properties 
and  theconfequenres  of  vice.  The  vvaot 
ofiutegrity  istnauifiU  in  every  part  of  his 
conduft  ; which,  whether  the  corruption 
of  his  judgment  or  heart,  loft  him  fair  op- 
piirtumticsofrcinltiUmcntin  the  throne, 
and  was  the  v ice  for  » hich  above  all  others 
he  paid  the  tribute  of'his  life.  His  intel- 
lectual powersvvere  naturally  good.and  lo 
improved  by  a continual  exercife,  that 
though  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
fpokc  with  difficulty  and  hcfitation,  to- 
wards the  clofc  ofliis  life  hedifeovered  in 
his  writings  purity  of  language  and  dig- 
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nity  of  ft', -Ic ; in  his  debate*,  elocution, 
and  rpiiekncfs  of  perception.  The  high 
opinion  he  entertained  of  regal  dignity, 
occafinned  him  to  ohferve  a ftatelinefs 
and  imperioufnefs  in  his  manner;  which, 
to  the  rational  and  intelligent,  " as  uu- 
atniable  and  ofteitftre;  by  the  weak  and 
formal  it  was  ntiftaken  for  dignity. 

In  the  exereife  of  horlemanthip  he  ex- 
celled ; hail  a good  taite,  and  even  (kill,  iu 
fetreral  of  the  polite  arts;  but  though  a 
proficient  in  fotue  branches  of  literature, 
tcasiiocnconragerofufeful  learning,  and 
only  patronized  adepts  in  jargon  of  the 
divine  right,  and  utility  of  kings  and  hi- 
lltops. ills  uudertfamiing  in  this  point 
was  fo  depraved  by  the  prejudices  ol  his 
education,  the  flattery  of  prints,  and  the 
aflechonsofhishcart,  that  he  would  uever 
endure  eonverfation  which  tended  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  equal  right  in 
men;  anduotwithitandiuguiat theparti- 
cularity  of  his  fituation  enforced  his  at- 
tention to  doctrines  of  this  kind,  he  went 
out  of  the  world  with  the  fame  fond  preju- 
dices with  which  be  bad  been  folk-red  iu 
his  nurferv,  and  cajoled  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power. 

Charles  wasofamiddle  (lature,  hisbody 
ft roo g,  healthy,  andjulMy  propwriioued; 
and  bis  afpect  melancholy,  yet  not  mis 
plcafing.  His  furviving  iltue  were  three 
Ions  and  three  daughters.  Ilevvas  exe- 
cuted in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  Im- 
bed, by  the  appointment  of  the  par- 
liuueut”  at  W'juJfor,  decently  ,yet  with- 
out pomp.  Macaulay. 

5 99.  Cliuraficr  of  Ouvr.a  Cton- 

WF.LL*. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  a robuft  make 
and  rontUtutinn,  his  afpect  manly  though 
ciownilh.  II  isedueatiun  extended  no  far- 
ther than  a fuperfiuial  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  hut  lie  inherited  great  ta- 
Itntsfrom  nature;  though  they  wvreliich 
as  he  couhi  not  have  exerted  toadvautage 
at  any  juncture  than  that  of  a civil  war, 
inflamed  by  religiouscontells.  His  cha- 
rattcr  was  formed  from  an  amazing  con- 
juncture of  virtluilialxu,  hypoerily,  and 
ambition.  lie  was  polfelled  of  courage 
anil  refolutiou,  that  overlooked  all  dan- 
gers, and  faw  no  difficulties,  lie  dived 
into  the  characters  of  mankind  with  wou- 

1 From  Xnhle's  Memoirs  of  the  I’rotpcforal 
kvufe  of  Croui'.vrU, 
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derful  fagacity,  whiltl  he  concealed  his 
own  purpofes,  tinder  the  impenetrable 
fliield  of  dilTimulation. 

I le  reconciled  thejnort  atrocious  c rim  eg 
to  tbeuintl  rigid  notions  of  religions  obli- 
gations. Fromthcfevereft  exereife  of  de- 
votion,ho  relaxed  intothemoft  ridiculous 
and  idlebuflbouery : vc-thcprefervcdthe 
digit  itvantldiftanceoi  his  character,  inti  1^ 
midft of  thecoarfeft  familiarity.  Hew  is 
croel  and  tyrannic  from  policy ; juft  and 
temperate  from  inclination;  perplexed 
and  defpicabletn  hisdifeourfe;  char  and 
eoHfumtnate  iu  hisddigns;  ridiculous  ill 
his  reveries;  refpcflabie  io  hiscouduft  ; 
iu  a word,  the  ftrangeft  compound  of 
villainy  and  virtue,  bafenefs  and  magna- 
nimity, abfnrdily  and  good  denfe,  that 
we  find  on  record  in  the  annals  of.  man- 
kind*. fkMc. 

§ 100.  Cfiaruflcr  r>fCii»BLES  II. 

If  vc  iiirvey  the  character  of  Charles  - 
the  Second  in  the  difti  reut  lights  which  it' 
willadmitof,  it  will  appear  very  various,' 
and  giv  e rife  tod  iHcreiit  and  eveuoppnfite 
fcntiiucnts.  When  coAtiderud  as  a com- 
panion, he  appears  the  moft  amiable  and 
twigagingofuicn;  ansi  indeed  in  this  views 
his  deportment  umft  be  allovvcdaltngether 
unexceptionable.  His  lore ofrailkTy  was 
fu  tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it 
was  never  oflenfive.  1 lis  propentity  tofa- 
tircwaslochecked  withdilcretion, that  his 
friends  never  dreaded  their  hccout ing  the 
object  of  it.  Ilis  wit,  to  ule  the  exprclhoti 
crime  vvlso  knew  hun  well, and  who  was 
lumlelfan  exquilitejudge  f,  csntld  not  he 
fai  d lb  much  to  be  very  uati  11  edorejevat  etl , 
ijualitiesapt  to  beget  jeaioufy  and  appre- 
iK  idion  in  company,  as  to  be  a plain, 
gaining,* ell-bred,  recommending  kind 
of  wit.  And  tltougli  perhaps  lie  talked 
moretlian  Uriel  rules  of  behaviour  might 
permit, men  werefopleafed witlithe  aflii- 
ble,  eixuuuinieativu  deportment  of  the- 

* Cromwell  died  DiuKtloinfhe  oiillinnsift  debt  ; 
thnuqh  the  pnrKainrntliad  left  him  in  the  trrnfury  ' 
above  live  hundred  llioufund  pound*,  and  in  (tori  • 
to  lhe  valuenf  feven  tinndred  ihnnliwd  pounds. 

Jtielmrd,  die  fun  of  Cromwell.  «•*«  proclaimed 
piotntfor  in  Ins  room;  hut  lticlmi rl,  oeiner.f  * 
very  different  difpoClimi  in  Ins  t'nlher.  ri-iipin  d 
liis  svjhcarity  the  lid  of  April  1659 ; and  foon  ;.i- ' 
ler  liemsl  liis  abdiculimi  in  form,  and  retired  to 
live  feveral  years  after  liis  rcGqnalton.  at  iirtt  on 
llie  Contiiieni,  and  ifiorwards  opou  bis  paternal 
fortune  al  home. 

t Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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monarch,  th^t  they  always  went  away 
contented  I'oth  with  him  and  with  theni- 
felves.  This  indeed  is  the  molt  Ihining 
part  of  the  king’s  character,  and  hefeems 
to  have  been  lenfihle  of  it;  for  he  was 
fond  of  dropping  the  formalities  of  ftate, 
and  of  relapfing  every  moment  into  the 
companion. 

J 11  thedutiesof privatelife,  hisconduft 
♦hough  notfreefromexeeption,  wasinthe 
iTiain  laudable.  He  was  an  eafy  generous 
Jover,  a civil  obliging  hufhand,  a friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a good- 
natured  mailer.  The  voluntary  fnend- 
lhips,however, which  this  prince  contract- 
ed, nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble;  and  he  never  attached  himfelfto 
any  of  his  minilters  or  courtiers  with  a 
very fincere  ailcftion.  He  believedthem 
to  have  no  other  motive  for  ferving  him 
but  felf-interelt,  and  he  was  Hill  ready, 
in  his  turn,  to  facrifice  them  to  prefent 
eafe  and  convenience. 

With  a detail  on  his  private  charafler 
we  mud  fet  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on 
Charles.  The  other  parts  of  his  conduct 
may  admit  of  fome  apology,  butcandc- 
fi'rve  fmali  applaud:.  He  was  indeed  fo 
much  fitted  for  private  life,  preferably  to 
public,  that  he  evon  pofielfed  order,  fru- 
gality, ceconomy  in  the  former;  was  pro- 
fufe,  though tlels,  negligent  in  the  latter. 
"When  wecmifiderhim  asafovereign,  his 
character,  though  not  altogether  void  of 
virtues,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  bis 
people.anddilhonourabletohimfelf.  Neg- 
ligent of  the  iutereitsof  the  nation,  enre- 
lafs  of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jea- 
lous of  its  liberty,  lavilh  of  its  treafure, 
and  fparing  only  of  its  blood ; he  expofed 
it  by  his  meafures  (though  he  appeared 
ever  hut  in  fport)  to  tho  danger  of  a fu- 
rious civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and 
ignominy  of  a foreign  contefl.  Yet  ma  v 
all  l hefe  enormities,  if  fairly  and  candidly 
examined,  beimpoted,  in  agreatmeafure, 
tn  the  indolence  of  his  temper;  a fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a mo- 
narch, it  is  impolTible  for  us  to  regard 
with  great  feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king,  that 
be  never  faid  a foolilh  thing,  nor  ever  did 
a wifeone:  a ccnfurc,  which, though  too 
for  carried,  feemstohave  fomefoundation 
in  his  character  and  deportment.  Died 
Feb.  6,  1685,  aged  54.  Hume. 

^ tot.  Another  Charaflcr  of  Cn miles  II. 

Charles  II.  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and 


fwarthy, andhis countenance  marked  with 
itrong.’harlh  lineaments.  His  penetration 
was  keen,  his  judgment  clear,  hisundtr- 
(hmdingexteufivc,  hiscouverfation  lively 
and  entertaining, and  he  pnfli-fKd  the  ta- 
lent of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  eafy  of 
accefs,  polite,  aud  aOable;  had  he  bctu 
limited  loa  private  (laiion,  he  would  have 
palled  for  the  molt  agreeable  aud  beli- 
natured  man  of  theage  in  which  he  lived. 
His  greattit  enemies  allow  him  to  have 
been  a civ  il  hulband,  an  obi  iging  lover, an 
all'eriiotiate  father,  and  an  indulgent  mat- 
ter; even  as  a prince  he  man  1 felted  an 
averfion  to  cruelty  and  injuftice.  Yet  thele 
good  qualities  were  more  than  over-ba- 
lanced bv  his  weaknefs  and  defects  He 
wasafeofterat religion,  and  alibertine  in 
his  morals;  carclefe,  indolent,  profufv.a- 
bandoued  to effeminate  pleafure,  incapa- 
ble of  any  noble  enterprise,  a ftrangcr  to 
any  manly  fricndlhip  and  gratitude,  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  honour,  blind  to  the  allure- 
ments of  glory,and,in  a word,  wholly  dtf- 
tituteofevery  attive virtue.  Being himfelf 
unprincipled,  he  believed  niaukind  wen 
falfe,  perfidious,  and  interefted  ; and 
therefore  praftifed  dilfimulation  for  his 
own  convenience.  He  was  (trongly  at- 
tached to  the  French  manners,  govern- 
ment, and  monarch;  he  was  difiatisfied 
with  his  own  limited  prerogative.  The 
majority  of  . his  ow  n (objects  he  defpifed 
or  hated,  as  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  re- 
publicans, who  had  pcrfccuted his  fiithe,- 
and  himfelf,  and  fought  the  deftruftion  of 
the  monarchy.  In  thefe  fentiments,  he 
could  not  be  fuppefed  to  purfue  the  in- 
tevellof  the  nation;  on  the  contrary,  bt 
feetned  to  think  that  his  own  fafety  "as 
incompatible  with  the  honour  andadvan- 
tage  of  his  pepole.  Smollett. 

§ ion.  Another  Charetclcr  of  Ciiabies  II. 

Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the 
Second.  He  was  the  greatell  iultancc  in 
hiltory  of  the  various  revolnt  ionsof  which 
any  one  man  feemed  capable.  He  was 
bred  up  the  firft  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
with  the  fplendourthat  became  the  heir 
of  fo  great  a crown.  After  that,  he 
palled  through  eighteen  years  in  great 
inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the 
lofs  of  his  lather,  and  of  the  crown  of 
England. — While  he  was  abroad  at 
Paris,  CoIen,orBruIle  Is,  be  never  feemed 
to  lay  any  thing  to  heart.  He  purfned 
all  his  diverlions,  nod  irregular  plea- 
fures,  in  a free  career;  aud  feemed  to 

be 
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tie  as  ferenc  tinder  the  lofsofs  crown,  as 
the greateftphilofopher  could  have  been. 
Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  any  ot 
tliofeprojeds,  with  which,  he  complained 
often, hischancellorperfecuted  him.  That 
in  which  hefeemed  1110ft  concerned  was,  to 
liud  money  for  fupporting  his  expence. 
And  it  was  often  faid,  that  if  Cromwell 
would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  hint  a good  round  petition,  he 
might  have  beeninducerltorefignhis  title 
to)iim.  During  his  exile,  he  delivered 
himfelffo  eirtirelvto  hispfeafn  res, that  he 
became  incapable  of  application.  He 
fpent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  and  ftu- 
dyj  and  yet  left  in  thinking.  And  in  the 

fiatehisaflairs  were  then  in,  heaccuftomed 

himfelftn  fay  to  every  perfon,  and  upon 

all  occafions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
pleafemofl : fo  that  wordsorpromifes  went 
veryeafily  from  him.  And  he  had  fo  ill 
an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he  thought 
the  great  art  of  living  and  governing  w as 
to  manage  all  thing*  and  all  perlbns,  with 
a depth  of  craft  and  diffimulation.  He 
dtfired  to  become  ablolute,  and  to  over- 
turn both  our  religion  and  laws ; yet  he 
would  neither  row  the  rifque,  nor  give 
himfelf  the  trouble,  which  fo  great  a de- 
figo  required.  He  had  an  appearance  of 
gentlenefs  in  hisoutward  deportment ; but 
he  feemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor  tender- 
riefs  in  his  nature;  and  in  theetid  of  his 
life  he  became  cruel.  Burnet. 

S 1*3.  Another  Churnfter  of  Chorus  II. 

The  character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
like  the  trail  fed  ions  of  his  reign,  has  af- 
fumed  various  appearances,  hi  proportion 
to  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  difterent 
writers.  To  affirm  that  he  was  a great 
and  good  king,  would  be  as  unjult  as  to 
allege  that  he  was  deliitate  of  all  virtue, 
and  a bloody  and  inhuman  tyraut  The 
indolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  dills  - 
pation  occafioned  bv  his  pleafures,  as 
they  were  at  fit’ll  the  fource  of  hismtsfor- 
t ones,  became  afterwards  the  fafety  of  the 
nation.  Had  he  joined  the  ambition  of 
power,  and  the  perfc.verance  and  atten- 
tion of  his  brother,  to  his  own  infmuating 
and  engaging  addrefs,  he  might-have  I'e- 
cured  tiis  reputation  with  writers,  by  en- 
flavmg  them  with  the  nation. 

In  hisperfoit  he  was  tall  and  wellmade. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  the  lines  of  his 
face  Itrongand  harffi,  when  fingly  traced ; 
bu  t w hen  h is  f uatu  res  were  com  p reh  e nded 
iu  one  view,  they  appeared  dignified  and 


even  pleafing.  In  the  motions  of  his  per- 
fon he  was  only,  graceful,  and  firm.  His 
conlntution  w :istirong,andcomnimi.cat<  d 
au  active  vigour  to  all  his  limbs.  Though 
a lover  of  cafe  of  mind,  he  was  loud  of 
bodily  exercife.  lie  role  early, he  walked 
much,  he  mixed  with  the  meant!!  of  his 
I'ubjeCls,  and  joined  in  their  converfation, 
without  dimiuillimg  his  own  dignity,  or 
railing  their  preftnnptioii.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  perfdns  ht  the  lower 
Itationsof  life.  He  captivated  Ihrtn  with 
fprightly  terms  of  humour,  and  with  a 
kind  ofgood-natured  wit,  which  rendered 
Ihctiip leafed  with  themlVlves.  His  guards 
only  attended  hint  on  public ocraiions.  He 
took  the  air  frequently  in  company  with  a 
Angle  friend;  and  though  crowds"  follow- 
ed him,  it  was  more  from  a wilh  to  attraCl 
his  notice,  than  from  an  idle  curiofitv. 
When  evidentdtfigns  againft  his  life  were 
daily  exhibited  before  thecourtsofjufiice, 
he  changed  not  histuamierof  appearing  in 
public.  It  was  loon  after  tlie  Kye-boufe 
plotwas  difeovered,  he  is  faid  to  havebeeu 
fevere  on  his  brother’s  character,  when 
he  exhibited  a linking  feature  of  his  ow  n. 
The  duke  returniug  from  hunting  with 
it  is gua  rds,  fou  nd  the  k ing  one  day  i 11 H vde 
Park.  He  exprefied  his  lurprile  how  Ids 
majeliy  could  venture  his  pcrlbn  alone  at 
fuch  a perilous  time.  “James,”  (replied 
the  king)  “take you  care  ofyoarlclt.ainl 
“ I am  litfe.  No  man  in  Englaud  will 
“ kill  me,  to  make  you  king.” 

When  he  wasoppofed  with  moll  vio- 
lence in  parliament, lie-continued  theinoll 
opular  man  iu  the  kingdom.  His  good- 
reeding  as  a gentleman  overcame  the 
opinion  conceived  of  his  faults  as  a king. 
Hisaliability,  his  eafy  sddrtfs,  his  atten- 
tion lo  the  very  prejudices  of  the  people, 
rendered  him  independent  of  all  the  arts 
of  his  enemies  to  initame  the  vulgar,  lie  is 
faid  witli  reafon  to  have  died  opportunely 
for  his  country.  Had.  his  life  extended  to 
the  numberot  years  which  the  iirength  of 
his  couliitution  feemed  to  promife,the  na- 
tion would  have  loll  all  memory  of  their 
liberties.  Had  his  fate  placed  Charles  the 
Second  in  tbefe  latter  times,  when  influ- 
ence fupplies  the  placeof  obvious  power ; 
when  the  crown  has  cealed  to  be  dilireffed 
through  the  channelof  its  neceffities ; wht  11 
the  reprefentati ves  ot  t It c people, ingrant- 
ingfupplies  for  the  public  fervice,  provide 
for  lltenifelves  ; his  want  of  ambition 
would  have  precluded  the  jealoufy,  and 
h'tii  popular  qualities  fccuml  the  utmolk 
3 C 4 admiration 
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admiration  of  hi*  fubjcfl*.  Hi*  gallantry 
itl'clf  would  bceoiiliru'.lmtolpmt,  in  an 
age  where  decency  is  ouly  an  improve* 
incut  on  vice.  Mucpixrjon. 

^ 104.  Chnrnflrr  nf  Jamfs  II* 

In  many  refpecls  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
lie  was  a v irtuitus  man,  as  well  as  3 good 
monarch,  lie  was  tiugalofthepnblic  mo* 
uev;  he  encouraged  commerce  with  great 
attention;  ho  applied  hhnfcifto  natal  af- 
fairs with  fuccefs;  hcfupportrd  the  fleet 
as  the  glory  and  protection  of  England. 
IJl-  was  alfo  zealous  for  the  honournflii* 
country;  he  wa* capable  of  fupportiug  its 
iuterefts  with  a degree  of  dignity  in  the 
l'cule  of  Europe.  In  his  priv  ate  life  he  was 
alnioll  irreproachable;  be  was  an  indul- 
gent parent,  a tender  huibaml,  a gene- 
rous ami  Ready  friend ; in  hi*  deportment 
lie  was  afl'ablc, though  ftately;  he  bellowed 
favours  with  peculiar  grace;  lie  prevent- 
ed folieitation  by  the  fuddenuef*  of  his 
difpofal  of  places;  though  fiarcc  any 
prince  was  ever  fn  generally  dcferted.few 
ever  had  fo  many  private  friends;  thofc 
who  injured  him  mod  were  the  firli  to  im- 
plore his  forgivenefs,  and  even  after  they 
bad  railed  another  prince  to  the  throne, 
they  rcfpeclcd  Itis  perfon,and  wire  anxi- 
ous forhisfalety.  Totltcfc virtues  headded 
a Iteadincfsof  coiiufcls, a perfcvcrancc  in 
his  plans,  and  courage. in  his  enterprifes. 
He  was  honourable  and  fair  in  all  his  deal- 
ings; lie  was  iinjuft  to  men  in  tlicirpriu- 
ciples,  but  never  with  regard  totlieirpro- 
perty.  Though  Icwmonarchseveroflend- 
ed  a people  more,  he  yielded  to  none  in 
his  love  of  his/uhjecfs  ; lie  even  affirmed 
that  he  quitted  England  to  prevent  tlio 
horrors  of  a civil  war,  as  much  as  from 
fear  of  a reftraint  upon  his  perfou  from 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Ilisgrcat  virtue  w a* 
a ft  rift  adherence  to  fads  and  truth  in 
all  lie  "rote  and  faid,  though  fome  parts 
of  Id*  conduct  had  rendered  his  ffiicerity 
in  his  political  profcllion  fufpeded  bv 
his  enemies.  Abdicated  his  throne  jtiSy. 

Macphcrjun. 

§ tt>5.  Another  Chxruftcr  nf  Jam  is  II. 

The  enemies  of  James  did  not  fail  to 
make  tile  nioft  of  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  by  thoir  labile  manauv It'S ; 
fome  faid,  that  the  king's  flight  was  the 
cfl'cfl  of  a dillurbed  confcience,  labour- 
ing under  the  load  of  fecret  guilt ; and 
tholk  whofc  cenfuros  were  more  mode- 
rate, aliened,  that  his  iucurablc  bigotry 


had  led  him  even  tofitcnficc  his  crow  u to 
the  iuterefts  of  hi*  priclis  ; and  dial  iie 
cliofe  rather  to  depend  on  the  precarious 
fuppoi;tof  a French  force  to  tubdue  the 
refractory  Ipirit  ot  his  piople,  than  to 
abide  theilUie  of  events  w iticli  threatened 
tueli  legal  l:aiitation*a*fliouldel!«clually 
prevent  any  further  ahule  ot  power. 

The  whole  tenor  ot  the  king’s  pali  con- 
duit, undoubtedly  gave  a count!  unmet" 
intiuuafious, which  w ere  intiieudelveslal- 
licieiitlyphmliblc  to  aulvver  all  the  pur- 
pofes  lor  w hich  they  were  induitrioufly 
circulated;  hut  when  the  following  cif- 
cumliances  tire  taken  into  cotilideratiou, 
uauielv,  that  timidity  is  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  when  opprclicd  with  an  unin- 
terrupted lories  ot  misfortunes;  that  die 
kings  life  was  put  entirely  into  the  ham!* 
of  a rival,  whole  ambitious  views  were  al- 
together incompatible  even  with  thelha- 
dow  of  regal  power  in  his  pvrfoii;  that  the 
means  taken  to  increnfe  the  apprchi  ufiou* 
which  reflect  ious  of  this  nature  mult  necvl- 
farilyocraiVni,  were  of  the  inoftmortily  nij 
kind';  it  mult  beackiiovv  lodged,  that  it  the 
principles  of  heroic  virtue  might  bay* 
produced  conduct  in  fome  exalted  indivi- 
duals, yet  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
would,  in  James’s  lit  11  a I ion,  have  fought 
fueller  in  the  profelled  gencrofity  ol  a 
trulied  friend,  from  pcrfonal  intuit,  per- 
final  danger,  and  from  all  the  handling 
fufpenfe  under  which  the  mind  «t  tbw 
imprudent  and  unfortunate  monarch  bad 
long  laboured. 

The  oppofitlon  of  James’*  relights* 
principle*  tot  liofeot  his  lu  Ejects,  lusu-aps- 
pular  connexions  with  thecourtof  FraiKi; 
but.yibove  all,  the  permament  cliabhlk- 
me  nt  of  a rival  family  on  the  throne  ofEng- 
laiid.hasformt  din  hi*  favour  Inch  an  uni'  a 
of  prejudice  and  intereft,  as  to  deftrov  in 
-the  miiidsof  poftirity,  all  that  fytnpathy> 
which, on funilar  occahous,  and  in liniilar 
misfortunes,  has  fo  wonderfully  operand 
in  favour  of  other  princes;  and  whilin'® 
pay  the  tribnteof  unavailing  tearsover  the 

memory  of  Charles  the  l irli ; vv  hiilt.witb 
the  Church  of  England,  vve  venerate  him 
asa  martyrto  the  power  and  office  of  pm- 
latus;  whilft  we  fee,  with  regret,  that  he 
was  Itrippcd  of  his  dignity  and  hie  at  the 
very-  ‘line  when  tin  chaflcuing  banvlol  at- 
fliction  liad,  in  a great  meafure,  cnrrvfied 
tlie  errors  of  a faulty  education ; the  im- 
fiftiblc  power  of  truth  mutt  oblige  -is  to 
conlcl's,  that  the  udheicnce  to  rehgiou* 
principle,  which  coft  the  luther  hi*  life 
r r , deprned 
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deprived  the  fonnfhis  dominions;  tlirvtt  lie 
rnormnosabufesotpowfcrwi'.h  which  both 
fovereigos  are  accuted,  owed  their  origin 
tothefuunefource;  the  errors  anting  from 
a lad  education, aggravated  anil  extend- 
ed he  the  impious  flattery  of  defigniug 
prielis;  wo  limit  alfo  be  obliged  to  confets, 
that  the  parliament  itfelf,  by  an  unprece- 
dented ferrilitv,  helped  to  confirm  James 
ill  the  exalted  idea  he  had  entertained  of 
the  mval office,  and  that  the  doctrines  of 
ail  ahlolutc  and  unconditional  fuhinillion 
on  the  part  of  fuhjedts,  which , in  t he  reign 
id  his  father,  was  in  a great  meafure  con- 
fined to  the  precepts  of  a Laud,  a Sib- 
thorpe.audMavn  waring, were  now  taught 
as  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  acknowledged  bv  the  two 
L’niverfities,  and  implicitly  avowed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation  t fo  great,  in- 
deed, was  tbe  change  in  the  temper,  man- 
ners, ami  opinions  of  the  people,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  ofCharles  the 
Fir#  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  l<m  James,  that  at  this  fhaincfid  period 
the  people  gloried  iu  having  laid  all  their 
privileges  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
execrated  every  generous  principle  of 
freedom,  as  uriting  from  a fpirit  totally 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
of  Chriltianity. 

This  was  the  fituatihn  of  allairs  at  the 
acreflion  of  the  unfortunate  James;  and 
had  lie  been  equally  unprincipled  as  his 
brother,  the  decealed  king;  had  lie  pro- 
felled  himfclf  a Protellant,  whiht  he  was 
in  his  heart  a Papili;  had  he  not  regarded 
it  as  his  doty  to  ufc  his  omnipotent  power 
for  the  reltoring  to  (bine  parts  of  its  an- 
Cientdignity  af.'hurch  which  he  regarded 
as  the  only  true  Church  gf  Chrilt;  or  had 
lie,  inltead  of  attackingthc  prerogative  of 
the  prelacy , fullered  them  to  Ihare  the  re- 
gal dcfpotifm  which  they  had  fixed  on  the 
bsi'nnfconfcience,the  molt  flagrant  almfes 
of  civil  power  would  never  have  been 
called  in  judgment  agaiuli  him,  and  par- 
liament tiieiufelves  would  hare  lent  their 
conffitutinnal  authority  to  have  rivetted 
the  chains  of  the  empire  in  fuclt  awtamu-r 
as  lUouid  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  molt  determined  votaries  offreedom  to 
have  re-cftahlillicd  the  government  on  its 
ancient  foundation.  From  this  immediate 
evil  England  owes  its  deliverance  to  the 
bigoted  tinccrity  of  James;  aeircumltance 
which  ought, in  lijnie  meafure, to  conciliate 
our  uileclTnns  to  the  memory  of  the  fullcr- 
er.aud  mducy  gs  to  treat  tliofe  errors  with 
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lenity,  which  have  led  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pi  n ileges  which  can  never  be  entirely 
lolt,  but  by  a general  corruption  of  prin- 
ciple and  depravity  of  manners. 

it  was  laid  by  the  witty  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ••  that  Charles  tfio  Second  might 
“ do  well  if  he  would,  and  that  Jauics 
“ w ould  do  well  if  he  could an  ohferra- 
tion  w liich  fays  I it t le  for  then miertiand i ug 
of  Janies,  but  a great  deal  fipr  his  heart; 
and,  with  all  the  blemifhcs  with  which  hit 
public  character  is  trained,  ho  was  not  de- 
ficient iu  lev  era!  qualities  neeellhry  to 
coiupol'e  a good  fovereign.  Ilis  indtiftry 
and  bonnets  were  exemplary,  lie  was  fru- 
gal of  the  public  money , he  chyrithed  and 
extended  the  maritime  posver  of  the  em- 
pire, and  h is  encouragement  of  trade  ws* 
attended  withl'uch  I’uccct's,  that,  accord  itog 
to  tlie  obfervation  of  the  impartial  liiltn- 
liau  Ralph,  as  the  frugulitv  of  his  admi- 
niliraliou  helped  to  iucrcafe  the  number 
of  malcontents,  lb  hjf  extreme  attention!* 
trade  was  not  lefs  alarming  to  the  whoiu 
body  of  the  Hutch,  than  hisrci'ohitiqn  not 
to  rulli  into  a war  with  France,  was  mor- 
tifying to  their  ttadtlioldcr. 

In  dnmcltic  life,  the  cli  aractcrnf  James, 
though  not  irreproachable,  was  compara- 
tively good.  It  is  true,  lie  was  in  a great 
meafure  tainted  with  that  licoutknifnel’sol 
manners,  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the 
whole  fociety,  and  which  reigned  trium- 
phant wiUiiu  the  circle  ufthccotlrt;  bull,* 
was  never  carried  into  any  excettes  which 
trenched  deeply  upon  the  duties  official 
life ; and  if  the  qualitiesuf  his  heart  were 
only  to  bitjudged  by  hi  s d If  lc  rent  conduct 
iu  the  ditlercnt  charaders  of  hulhuiid, fa- 
ther, matter,  and  friend,  lie  might  be  prn- 
uotinccd  a man  of  very  amiable  difpolitmr. 
JJutthofc  who  kuown.it hnw to  forgive  in- 
juries,and  can  never  pardon  theerrors,  the 
iu  lit  mitic.%  the  v ices.orcv  en  the  virlurxof 
tlieir  fellow-creatures, when  in  any  refpect 
they  adect  perfonal  intcreft  nr  inclination, 
will  aim  agiunfit  them  the  fenlibilitv  ot 
every  humane  mind,  and  can  never  expect 
trmifothersthat  jutticentulcommifenition 
which  themfclvcx  have  never  exercifed  ;; 
but  whillt  we  execrate  that  rancemus  cru- 
elty witli  which  J antes,  in  the  limit  hourof 
triumph,  perforated  all  thole  who  endea- 
voured to  thwart  his  ambitious  Iwpes,  it  is' 
but  juftice  toobfers  c.that  the  rank  vices  of 
pride, malice, and  revenge, which  blacken 
Ins  conduct,  whillt  he  figured  in  the  fiat  ion 

ofprefumptiveheirtnthecrown.andullcr- 
wards  in  the  character  offiivc  reign, mi  the 
fuccetsful  quelling  of  the  Monmouth  re. 

bellion. 
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bell  ion,  were  thoroughly  Collected  by  the 
chaft ifi o g ban d of aft) idiou : t h at  the  w hoi e 
period  ot  his  life^front  h is  return  to  I reland 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  fpent  in  the 
exercife  of  the  firft  Chritiian  virtues,  pati- 
ence, fortitude,  humility,  and  resignation. 
Bretonneau,  his  biographer,  records,  that 
he  always  fpoke  with  an  extreme  modera- 
tion of  the  individuals  who  had  aifted  the 
inoft  fuccefsfullv  in  his  disfavour;  that  he 
reproved  thofe  who  mentioned  their  con- 
duct with  teverity ; that  he  read,  even  with 
a ftoical  apathy,  the  bittereft  writings 
which  were publ ilhed  againlt  him ; that  he 
regarded  the  lofs  of  empire  as  a neceflary 
tjprreftionof  the  mifdemeauorsof  his  life, 
and  even  rebuked  thofe  whoexprefled  any 
^Concern  for  the  ifliie  of  events,  which  he 
refpe&edasordinations  of  the  divine  will. 

According  to  the  fame  biographer, 
James  was  exact  in  his  devotion,  moderate 
even  toabftirence  in  his  life;  full  often- 
timents  of  the  higheft  contrition  for  pad 
offences;  and,  according  to  the  difeipiine 
Of  the  Roniifli  church,  was  very  fevere  in 
the  aufterities  which  he  inflicted  on  his 
erfon.  As  this  prince  juftly  regarded 
inifelf  as  a martyr  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  his  warmeft.friends  were  all  of  this  per- 
fuafion,  as  his  converfation  in  his  retire- 
ment at  at.  Germains  was  entirely,  in  a 
great  meafure,  confined  to  priells  and 
devotees,  it  is  natural  that thisfuperllition 
thou  Id  increale  with  the  increafe  of  reli- 
ious  fentiment ; and  as  he  had  made  ufeof 
is  power  and  authority,  vvhilll  in  Eng- 
land, to  enlarge  the  number  of  profelytea 
in  popery,  fo,  in  a private  Ration,  he  la- 
boured inceltanlly.by  prayer, exhortation, 
and  example,  to  confirm  the  piety  of  his 
Popilh  adherents,  and  to  effect  a reforma- 
tion in  thofe  who  hill  continued  fi  rm  to  the 
doidriues  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
vilifed  themouksof  La  Trappe  once  a 
year,  the  leverelt  order  of  religionifis  in 
f ranco;  aud  his  conformity  to  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  convent  was' fo  Uriel  and 
exafl,  that  he  imprefTed  thofe  devotees 
with  fentiments  of  admiration  at'  his 
piety,  humility,  and  conftancy. 

1 hu*  having  fpent  twelve  years  with  a 
higher  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
than  he  had  ever  experienced  in  the  moil 
triumphant  part  of  his  life,  he  was  feized 
with  a pally  in  September  1701,  and  after 
having  languiflted  fifteen  days, died  in  the 
fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  filled 
Up  the  interval  between  his  firft  feizure 
and  final  exit  with  the  whole  train  of  reli- 
gious exercifes  enjoined  on  fituilar  occa- 


fions  by  the  church  of  Rome,  with  folttnn 
and  repeated  proletfions  of  his  faith,  and 
earm'lr  exhortation  to  his  two  children, 
the  youngelt  of  whom  was  born  m theft, 
cond  year  of  his  exile,  to  keep  ftedfaft  to 
the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. Thefe  precepts  and  commands 
have  acted  with  a force  fuperior  to  all  the 
temptationsof  acrown.and  have  been  ad- 
hered to  with  a firmnefs  which  obligesan 
hiftoritm  to  acknowledge  the  fupenorily 
which  James’s  defeendants,  in  the  nice 
points  of  honour  and  confidence,  have 
gained  over  the  charafter  of  Henry  the 
f ourth,  who,  at  the  period  when  he  was 
looked  np  to  as  the  great  hero  of  the  Pro- 
teliant  caufe,  made  no  feruple  to  accept 
the  crown  on  the  difgraceful  terms  of  ab- 
juring the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  embracing  the  principlesofa  religion, 
which,  from  bis  early  infancy,  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  idolatrous  and 
profane. 

The  dominion  of  error  over  the  minds  of 
the  generality  of  mankind  is  irrtfiftible. 
.tames,  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  life,  continu- 
ed as  great  a bigot  to  his  political  as  his  re- 
ligious errors  r he  could  not  help  confidcr- 
ing  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  crown 
as  a circumftance  necellary  to  the  prefer- 
vatiouand  happineisof  the  people;  and 
in  a letter  of  advice  which  he  wrote  to  his 
fon,  whilft  he  conjures  him  to  pay  a reli- 
gions obfcivance  toall  the  duties  of  a good 
fovereign,  he  cautions  him  ugainit  fuller- 
ing an  v entrenchment  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative. Among  feveral  heads,  containing 
excellent  inftruciionson  the  art  of  reign- 
ing happily  and  juftly,  he  warns  tire 
voungprince  uevertndilquict  his  fubjecis 
in  their  property  or  their  religion  ; and, 
what  is  remarkable,  to  his  lali  breath  he 
perfilicd  in  afierting,  that  he  never  at- 
tempted to  fubvert  the  laws,  or  procure 
moie  than  a toleration  and  equality  of  pri- 
vilege to  ii  is  Catholic  lubjects.  As  there  is 
great  renfonto  believe  this afiert ion  to  be 
true,  it  (hews,  that  the  delufiou  was  incu- 
rable under  which  the  king  laboured,  by 
the  truft  he  had  put  in  the  knavifli  doc- 
trines of  lawyers  and  priefts:  and  that 
neither  himfelf,  nor  his  Protellant  abet- 
tors, could  fathom  the  confequences  of 
that  enlarged  toleration  which  he  endea- 
voured to  eltablilh.  Aiticaulcy. 

§ 106.  CUaraOer  of  'William  III. 

William  111.  was  in  his  pivfon  of  the 
middle  fiature,  a thin  body,  and  delicate 
conftitution,  fubjedtoanaubiua aud  co li- 
tmus! 
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tinual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had 

an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a large  § 107-  Another  Character  of  \v  11.14a  m 111. 
forehead,  and  grave  folemn  afpeCf.  He  William  the  Third,  kingof  Great  Bri- 
was  very  fparing  of  fpeech ; his  converter  tain  ami  Ireland,  was  in  his  perfon  pf  mid- 
lion  was  drv,  and  his  manner  difguliing,  die  lize,  ill-lhaped  in  hislitnhs,  foraeu  haf 
except  in  battle,  when  bisdeportmmit  was  round  in  his  fhoulders,  light  brown  in  thy 
free,  fpirited,  and  animating.  In  courage,  colour  of  bis  hair,  aud  in  his  complexion, 
fortitude,  and  equanimity,he  rivalled  the  The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  and  his 
molt  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity  ; aud  nofe  was  aquiline  ; buta  good  and  pene- 
his  natural  fagarity  made  amends  for  the  Crating  eye  threw  a kind  of  light  on  hi* 
defects  of  his  education,  which  had  not  countenance, whichtempereditsfeverity, 
been  properly  luperintended.  Ho  was  re-  and  rendered  his  harih  features,  in  fpir.e 
ligious,  temperate,  generally  juft  and  tin-  meafure,  agreeable.  Though  J,js  cgul'ti* 
cere,  a tiranger  to  violent  tranfports  of  tution  was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm,  h* 
paiSon,  and  might  have  paffed  for  one  of  lovedlhe  manly  exerpifespf  thefield;  and 
the  belt  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  oftenindulgedhimfelfintbeplcafures,a»d 
lived, bad  he  neverafeended  the  throneof  even  fometimes  in  theexcefles,  of  the  ta» 
Great  Britain.  But  the  difthiguifbiug  cri-  ble.  In  his  private  character  he  was  fre* 
terion  of  his  character  was  ambition ; to  quently  harih,  paflipnate,atlkd  fevers,  with 
this  he  facrificed  the  punctilios  of  honour  regard  to  trifles;  bptwheuthe  fubjeptrofie 
and  decorum,  in  depofmg  his  own  father-  equal  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  tumult  of 
iu-lawand  uncle;  and  (his  lie  gratified  at  battle,  he  wasdiguified,  cool,  and  ferene. 
the  expence  of  the  nation  that  raifed  him  Though  he  was  apt  to  fprm  bad  impreh 
to  fovereign  authority.  Heafpired  to  the  60ns,  which  were  noteafily  removed,  h* 
honour  of  acting  as  umpire  in  all  the  con-  was  neither  vindictive  in  his  diipofitkm, 
tefts  of  Europe;  and  the  fccond  objeft  of  norobfrinate  in  hisrefentment.  NegleCt  ed 
his  attention  was,  the  profperity  of  that  in  h is  ed  ucation,  aud  perhaps  deititute  by 
country  to  which  heowed  his  birth  and  ex-  nature  of  an  elegance  of  mind,  he  had  no 
traction.  Whether  he  really  thought  the  tafte  for  literature,  none  for  the  Sciences, 
intereflxof  the  Continentand  GreatBri-  none  for  the  beautiful  arts.  He  paid  no 
tain  were  infeparable,  or  fought  only  to  attention  to  mufjc,  hpundertlopd  no  poe- 
drag  England  into  the  confederacy  as  a try;  he  difregarded  learning;  he  encou- 
ronvenitnt  ally;  certain  it  is,  he  involved  raged  no  men  of  letters,  110  painters,  no 
thefe  kingdoms  in  foreign  connexions,  artitlsofany  kind.  Infortiflcationatidthc 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  beproduc-  mathematics  he  had  a confident  Me  deg  re* 
live  of  their  ruin.  Jnordertoefiablifh  this  ot  knowledge.  Though  uufuceefjful  in  lb* 
favourite  point, hefcrupled  not  toeniploy  field,  heunderitoodmilitary  operations!./* 
all  the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  land;  but  hentitherpoflefleduorpretene- 
uieansthemoralKoftheualioiiwcre  totally  ed  to  any  fkill  in  maritime  a flairs, 
debauched.  He  proc  ured  a parliamentary  In  the  diftribution  of  favours  he  usl 
tmclion  for  a Handing  army,  which  now  cold  and  injudicious.  In  the  puniffimetii 
feems  to  be  interwoven  in"  the  conflitu-  of  primes,  ofteu  too  e*fy,  and  feiuctimc* 
tion.  lie  introduced  the  pernicious  prac-  too  fever*.  H*  was  pariimouions  wher* 
ticeof  borrowing  upon  remote  funds;  an  he  Ihould  have  been  liberal ; where  h* 
expedient  that  necclfarilyfiatched  a brood  ought  to  be  fpariog,  frequently  prpfofts, 
of  ufurers,  brokers,  and  Hock-jobbers,  to  In  his  temper  h*  was  filent  and  referred, 
prey  upon  the  vitalsof  their  country.  He  in  his  add  refs  ungraceful;  audthough  not 
entailed  upon  the  nation  a growing  debt,  deHituteof  diffimulation, and  qualified  for 
•nd  a fyfiem  of  politics  big  with  mif*ry,  intrigue,  lefs  apt  to  conceal  his  paflaons 
defpair,  and  deuruClion.  To  fum  up  his  than  liisdefigns:  thefe  defeCfs rather  than 
chara&er  in  a few  words,  William  was  a vices  of  the  mind,  combining  with  an 
htaliH  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  indifference  about  humouring  mankind 
cnterprifwg  in  politics,  dead  to  all  the  thrp’  their  ruling  paffiens,  rendered  him 
' 'arm  and  generous  emotions  of  the  extremely  unfit  Ipr  gaming  the  atieftionh 
human  heart,  a cold  relation,  an  indif-  of  tb*  Englith  nation.  His  reign,  there* 
fvrent  hufband,  a difagreeable  man,  an  fore,  was  crowded  with  mortifications  of 
ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  various  kinds;  the  di  IV  on  ten  ted  parties 
lovt reign.  among  bisfubje&s  found  no  difficulty  in 

Died  March  8th,  >7*1,  aged  53,  h*r-  *flraugingthepiind»ofth*  people  from  a 
iag  reigned  13  years.  Smollett.  ppinp»ppll*fl*dvffifW«dfn4tom*ehiBi 
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popular.  lie  was  traded,  perhaps,  lei's 
than  he  deferred,  by  the  molt  oblcquiou* 
of  his  parliament;  but  it  fcenis,  upon  the 
whole,  apparent,  that  the  nation  adhered 
tohisgovrrnmentinore  from  a fear  of  the 
return  of  his  predecellor,  thau  from  any 
attachment  to  his  own  perfon,  or  refpeel 
for  his  right  to  the  thlxmc.  Alucphcrfoi ». 

^ 108.  ClnruHcr  of  Mary,  Antcn  Can- 
J'ortqf  William  111. 

Mary  was  in  Iter  perfon  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  an  oval  vifage,  lively 
eves,  agreeable  features,  a mild  afpeit, 
uud  an  air  of  dignity,  llur  apprehenfion 
was  clear,  her  memory  tenacious,  and  hrr 
judgment  folid.  She  was  a zealous  I’ro- 
teftant , fer u pu foully  exaft  in  all  the  duties 
of  devotion,  of  an  even  temper,  of  a calnj 
and  mild  eonverliition;  (lie  was  ruffled  by 
no  paflion,  and  feeins  to  have  been  a 
firangcr  to  the  emotions  of  natural  affec- 
tion, for  foe  afeended  the  throne  from 
which  her  father  had  been  depofed,  and 
treated  her  fitter  as  an  alien  to  her  blood. 
In  a word,  Mary,  feemsto  have  imbibed 
the  cold  dilpofitioii  and  apathy  of  her 
hulband.and  to  Imre  centcrcduilheram- 
hition  in  deferring  the  epithet  of  ail 
humble  and  obedient  wife.  Smollett. 

Died  28th  December,  lbt)4,  aged  33. 

§ too.  Oar  after  of  Am. 

The  queen  continued  to  dote  in  a fe- 
thargicinfenfibility.with  very  lliort  inter- 
vals,till  the  firltday  of  Auguft  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  l!ie expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  her 
reign.  Anne  Swart,  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
iain,  was  in  her  perfon  of  the  middle  tlze, 
well-proportioned ; herhair  wasofadark 
brown  colour,  her  complexion  1 richly, her 
features  were  regular,  her  countenance 
was  rather  round  than  oval,  and  herafpoet 
more  comely  thanmajeflic;  hervoicewas 
clearand melodious, and  hcrpvefence en- 
gaging ; her  capacity  was  naturally  good, 
but  not  much  cultivated  by  learning;  nor 
did  fie  exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordina- 
ry genius,  or  perfonot  ambition;  flic  was 
certainly  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind 
by  which  a prnire  ought  to  preferVe  hep 
independence,  and  avoid  the  fuares  and 
fetters  of  fycojihantsand  favourites ; but, 
whatever  her  weaknefsin  this  particular 
might  have  been,  the  virtues  ot  her  heart 
were  never  railed  in  queftion  ; foe  was  a 
pattern  of  con  jugal  affection  and  fidelity, 
a tender  mother,  a warm  friend,  and  in- 
dulgent miftreli,  « BmuHtcentpiuroB,  a. 


mitdand  merciful princefs;  durintwhod 
reign  no  blond  was  (bed  for  treafon.  Site 
was  zealoully  attnehrd  ta  the  C hurch  of 
Kngland,  from  conviction  rather  than 
from  prepolltfliou  : unaffectedly  pinut, 
jull,  charitable,  and  cnnipaflionalf.  She 
felt'u  mother’s  fondnefh  for  her  people, 
by  whom  the  was  univerfallv  beloved 
with  a warmth  of  affection  which  even 
the  prejudice  of  party  could  nut  abate, 
in  a word,  if  the  was  not  the  greatcli, 
foe  was  certainly  one  of  the  beft  and 
moll  unblciniflicd  fovercigns  that  ever 
fat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and 
well  deferred  the  rxpretlive,  though 
Ample  epithet  of,  the  “ good  queen 
Anne."  Smollett. 

She  died  in  1714. 

§ 110,  Another  Char  nil er  rf  Anne. 

Thu*  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  ami  one  of  the  beti  and  greah-ft 
monarch*  that  ever  filled  that  throne. 
What  was  moll  remarkable,  was  a clear 
harmonious  voice,  always  admired  in  lirr 
graceful  delivery  of  her  fpeerhes  to  par- 
liament, infoumcb,  that  it  ufed  to  lie  a 
common  faying  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  “ that  her  very  fpcech  was  mufic." 
Good-nature,  the  true  chatarterifiic  of 
the  Stuarts, predominated  in  her  temper, 
which  was  a compound  of  benevolence, 
generofity,  indolence,  and  timidity, 
but  nut  without  a due  fenlibility  of  anv 
flight  which  flic  thought  was  offered  to 
her  perfon  or  her  dignity ; to  thefc  all 
her  adlions,  both  as  a monarch  and  ns 
a woman,  may  he  aferibed  ; thefe  were 
the  fourocs  both  of  hervirturs  and  her 
failings  ; her  greatcli  blcfling  upon 
earth  was  that  entire  union  of  nfferi.mi* 
and  inclinations  between  her  and  Itrr 
royal  confort;  which  made  them  a per- 
fed!  patteruof  conjugal  love.  She  was  a 
fond  and  tender  mother,  an  eafv  and  in- 
dulgent miflrefs,  and  a mod  gracious  fo- 
vereign ; but  (lie  bad  more  than  once  re»- 
fon  to  repent  her  giving  up  her  heart,  and 
trailing  lier  fccrets  without  referveto  her 
favourites.  She  retained  to  the  laft  the 
principle  of  that  true  religion  vv  hich  the 
had  imbibed  early ; being  devout  w About 
affectation,  andcImritahliTw  illioot,often- 
tntion.  Shchad  a great  reverence  fbrder- 
gvmen  eminent  for  learning  and  good 
lives,  and  w as  particularly  beneficent  ro 
thopoorerfortot'lheuiiof  w hich  (lie  If  ft  an 
evidence  which  bears  her  name,  and  will 
perpetuate  hot  h that  and  her  bounty  10  all 
iucceeding  generations.  Chambcrfainc. 
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§ III.  Another Ckarafter  of  Axs r-  i 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Ifrragc,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  lit 
her  ptrlim  the  was  of  aniiddlclhltnre,  and, 
before  Ibe  bore  children,  w ell  made.  Her 
hair  uas  dark,  her  complexion  fdngtiine, 
herfeatures  Itroug,  btU  not  irregular,  btT 
♦a  hoi  e countenance  more  dignified  than 
agreeable.  In  the  accomplitlimentsof  tire 
mind,  as  a woman,  fhe  w as  not  deficient : 
Iheunderftood  iimlic;  fhc  loved  painting ; 
fhe  had  even  lbme  talte  for  w orks  of  ge- 
nius; (he  was  always  generous;  fume- 
times  liberal,  but  never  profufe.  I.iUctlie 
reft  ofthe  family, Iftie  was  good-natured  to 
a degree  of  wcaknefs;  indolent' in  lierdif. 
pofition,  timid  by  nature,  devoted  to  the 
cunipanvof  her  favourites, cafily  led.  She 
poffeflbif  all  the  virtues  of  her  father,  ex- 
cept political  courage;  fhe  was Ittbjeri to 
all  his  wcakuefles,  except  cntlml'rafiu  ill 
religion;  fhc  was  jealous  of  her  authority, 
Jtelfullenly  ir  reconcile  able  towards  thol’e 
'vho treated  either  herfelf  or  prerogative 
with  ilifrefpedt;  but,  like  him  aim,  fhe 
"as m-ieh  liettortpialified  todifehargethe 
'lutes  of  a private  life,  than  to  aft  the  part 
of  a f'overeign.  As  a friend,  a mother,  a 
wife,  fhe  deferred  every  praife.  I ler  con- 
duct as  a daughter  could  (carccly  be  exr 
ceedcd  by  a virtue  much  fupenor  to  all 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  though  her  reign 
was  crowded  with  great  eveijs,  fhe  can- 
not, with  any  jufticc,  he  called  a great 
ptinccfs.  Subject  to  terror,  beyond  the 
nnltitutional  timidity  of  her  fex,  fhe  was 
altogether  incapable  of  decifivc  counfels, 
and  nothing  but  her  irrefiltiblc  popularity 
could  have  fupported  herauthoritv  amidli 
the  ferment  of  thofe  diffracted  times. 

Mucphrrjim. 

§ UJ.  The  Charufier  of  M shy  Hueen  of 
Scots. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
atnioft  elegance  of  external  form,  Mary 
added  thole  accomplilhiucnts  which  run- 
der  tbeir  imprcllion  irrefiffible.  Polite, 
affable,  inlinuating.fprightly, and  capable 
offpeakingandof  writing  with  equal  cafe 
*od  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  vio- 
lent in  all  her  attachments;  becaufe  her 
heart  was  warm  and  uufufpicious.  linpa- 
tientofeoatradiftion,  becaule  fhe  had  been 
actuttomed  from  her  infancy  to  be  treated 
asa  queen.  No  flranger,  on  fomc  occa- 
fions.todiflitaulauon;  width,  in  tiiatper- 
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fidious  court, where  fhe  received  heretlo- 
cat  ion,  w as  ree  koned  among  t henoce  llarv 
arts  of  government.  Not  infenfible  to 
flattery,  or  uuconfcious  of  that  pleafure, 
with  w liieh  alinoti  every  woman  behold* 
the  influence  of  her  own  beamy,  l ormrd 
with  the  qualities  that  we  love,  not  w ith 
t Jits  talents  that  we  admire;  flic  \vas  an 
agreeable  woman  rather  than  an  illuffri- 
ousqueen.  The  vivacity  ot  her  fpirit,  not 
fuflicieutly  tempered  with  found  judg- 
meut,  ami  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which 
was  not  at  all  times  under  the  rcltraiut  of 
diferetion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors 
and  in  to  crimes.  To  fay  that  fhe  was  always 
unfortunate,  will  not  account  forthutlong 
aqd  almolt  uninterrupted fuccelEono/ca-, 
lamitics  which  betel  her;  we  mult  \ i !./: - 
wile  add,  tfiat  (he  was  often  imp  indent. 
Her  pallionl'or  Darnlv  Was  rafli,  youthful, 
and  excellive.  And  though  the  fndden 
tranfition  to  the  oppotite  extreme  was  tho 
natural  effect  at  her  ill-requited  love,  and 
ol  liis  ingratitude,  inloiettce,  and  bruta- 
lity; yet  neifher  tbefe,  nor  BolhwellV 
artful  uddrets  ami  important  Cervices,  can 
jultif'y  her  attachments  to  that  ooblemarr. ' 
Even  the  manners  ofthe  age,  licentious 
as  they  were,  are  no  apology  tor  this  nn- 
happy  pafliun ; nor  can  they  induce  us  to 
look  on  that  tragical  and  infamous  icene, 
which  followed  upon  it,  with  left  abhor- 
rence. Humanity  will  draw  a veil  over 
this  part  ot  her  character,  w hich  it  cannot  ‘ 
approve,  and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  Ionic 
toimpute  her  actions  to  herli.tuation,  more 
than  to  her  difpofitioo  ; and  to  lament  the 
uniu,p  pi  iief-,  of  the  former,  rather  than  ac- 
cule.the  perverfenelsof  the  latter.  Mary’s 
fu fieri ngs  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in 
duration,  thofe  tragical  diftrefles  wliich 
fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  furrow  and 
conunileration;  and  while  we  furvey 
them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her 
frailties,  we  think  of  her  faults  wiih  Ids 
indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears,  as 
if  they  were  ihed  for  a perfim  who  had 
attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

W ith  regard  to  thequceii’sperfon,acir- 
cumliance  not  to  bcomitted  in  writing  the 
hiitory  ola female  reign, all  contemporary 
authors  agree  inaferibingto  Mary  the  ui- 
moll  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance 
offhape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capa- 
ble. Iler  hair  was  black,  though,  record- 
ing to  the  lafliiun  of  that  age,  fhe  fre- 

Jpiently  wore  borrowed  locks,  ami  of  diff- 
erent colours.  Her  eyes  were  a dark 
grey, her  complexion  wasexquifitely  fine 

aud 
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and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  deli- 
cate, both  as  to  (hape  and  Colour.  Her  fta- 
ture  was  of  a height  that  rofe  to  the  mi- 
jeflie.  She  danced,  ihe  walked,  and  rode 
with  equal  grace.  Hertafte  for  muficwas 
juft,  and  (he  both  fung  and  played  upon 
the  luta  with  uncommon  (kill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  Ihe  began  to  grow  fat ; 
and  her  long  confinement,  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  houfes  in  which  (he  was  im- 
nfoned,  broughton  a rheumatifm  which 
eprived  heroftheufe  of  her  limbs.  No 
man, fays  Brantome.ever  beheld  her  per- 
fon  without  admiration  and  love,  or  w ill 
read  her  hiftory  without  forrow. 

Robert/bn. 

$ lig.  The  Chtrncier  qf  Francis  1. 

with  Jbme  Rrjbftions  on  hit  Rivaljhip 

with  Ciiahi.es  V. 

Francis  died  at  Rainhou  illet,  on  the  lad 
day*  of  March,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
liis  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
reign.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  that 
time,  an  avowed  rivallhip  fubfifted  be- 
tweenhim  and  theemperor, which  invol- 
ved not  only  their  own  dominions,  hut  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  in  wars,  profccuted 
with  more  violent  animofity,  and  drawn 
out  to  a greater  length,  than  had  been 
known  in  any  former  period.  Many  cir- 
cumftances  contributed  to  both.  Their 
animofity  was  founded  inoppofition  of  in- 
tereft  heightened  by  perfonal  emula- 
tion, and  exafpernted  not  only  by  mutual 
injuries,  but  by  reciprocal  inlults.  At  the 
fame  time,  whatever  ad  vantage  onefeemed 
to  poftefs  towards  gaining  the  aferndant, 
waswonderfully  balanced  by  fome  favour- 
able circumftance,  peculiar  to  the  other. 
The  emperor’s  dominionswereofgreat  ex- 
tent, the  French  king’s  lay  more  compaft: 
Francis  governed  his  kingdom  with  ab- 
folute  power:  thatofCharieswaslimited, 
but  he  fupplied  the  want  of  authority  by 
addrefs:  the  troops  of  the  former  were 
more  impetuousnndenterprifing ; thofeof 
the  latter  better  difeiplined,  anamore  pa- 
tient of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abiliticsof 
the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  as  the 
ad  vantages  which  they  poflefled,  and  con- 
tributed no  lefs  to  prolong  the  conteft  be- 
tween them.  Francis  took  hisrcfolutions 
fuddenly,  profecuted  then)  at  firll  with 
warmth,  and  pudied  them  into  execution 
with  a mnft  adventurous  courage;  but  be- 
insr  deltitateofthc  perfevcrance  neceflary 
tofiiruiouut  difficulties,  hcofteii  abandon- 
ed his  dtligns,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of 


purfuit  from  impatience,  and  fometimes 
from  levity. 

Charles  deliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined withcoolnefs;  but.havingnuce  fix- 
ed his  plan,  lie  adhered  to  it  with  inflex- 
ible obftinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor 
difeouragement  could  turn  himalidefrum 
tlie  execution  of  it.  The  fuccefs  of  their* 
euterprifes  was  as  different  as  their  cha-^ 
rafters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced  by 
them.  Francis,  bv  his  impetuous  activity, 
oftendifconccrted  the  emperor’s  bed-laid 
fchemes;  Charles,  by  a more  calm,  but 
fteadv  profccutionoffiisdefigns,  checked 
the  rapidity  of  his  rival’s  career,  and  baf- 
fled or  repelled  liis  mofevigorous  efforts. 
Thi  former  at  the  opening  of  a war,  or  of 
acampnigu,  broke  in  upon  hisenemy  with 
the  violence  of  a torrent,  and  carried  all 
before  him;  the  latter  wait  inguntil  hefinv 
the  force  of  his  rival  begin  to  abate,  re- 
covered in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had 
loti,  hut  made  new  aquifitions.  Few  of 
the  French  monarch’s  attempts  towards 
conquefl,  whatever  promiting  afpeft  they 
might  wear  at  firft,  were  conduftedtoan 
happy  iflue : many  of  thcemperor’senter- 
priles,  even  after  they  appeared  defperate 
and  iuiprafticablc, terminated  inthemod 
profperous  manner.  Francis  was  dazzled 
with  the  fplendour  of  an  undertaking; 
Charles  was  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  ia 
turning  to  his  advantage.  The  degree, 
however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and 
reputation  has  not  been  fixed,  either  by  a 
drift  ferutiny  into  tbeir  abilities  for  go- 
vernmentjor  by  an  impartial  coniideration 
oftliegreatnelsandfuccefsof  their  under- 
takings; and  Francis  is  one  of  thofe  mo- 
narclis  who  occupies  a higher  rank  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  than  either  his  talents  or 
performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  This 
pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  different 
circumftances.  The  fuperiority  which 
Charles  acquired  by  the  viftory  of  Pavia, 
and  which  from  that  period  he  preferved 
through  the  remainderof  his  reign,  was fo 
manifeft.thatFrancis’sftrnggle  againft  his 1 
exorbitant  and  growing  dominion,  was 
viewed  by  mnft  of  the  other  powers,  not 
only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally 
ariles  from  thole  who  gallantly  maintain 
an  unequal  conteft,  but  with  the  favourdne 
to  one  who  wasrcfifting  a common  enemy, 
and  endeavouring  to  fet  bounds  to  a mo- 
narchequallyforniidabletothCinali.  The 
chnraftersot  princes  too,  efpeciallv  among 
their  contemporaries,  depend  not  only 
upon  their  talents  for  government,  but 
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upon  their  qualities  as  men.  Francis, 
notvi  iihltsnding  the  many  errors  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  anti  domes- 
tic admioiitration,  was  nevertheless 
humane,  beneficent,  generous.  He 
polTeded  dignity  without  pride;  affabi- 
lity free  from  meannel's,  and  courtefy  ex- 
empt from  deceit.  All  who  had  accefs 
to  bitnfand  no  man  of  merit  wasever  de- 
nied that  privilege)  rcfpeCted  and  loved 
him.  Captivated  with  his  perfonal  quali- 
ties, h 13  l'u  bjects  forgot  his  defeefsasamo- 
urrb.and  admiring  him  as  the  molt  ac- 
lomplifliedandamtablegentleman  in  his 
dominions,  they  never  murmured  at  acts 
of  fnai-adtnini  ttration,  which  in  a prince  of 
left  engaging  difpofitions  would  have  been 
deemed  unpardonable.  This  admiration, 
however,  mull  have  been  temporary  only, 
and  would  have  died  away  with  the  cour- 
tiers who  bettowed  it;  the  illulion  anting 
from  his  private  virtues  muft  have  ceafed, 
and  polterity  would  have  judged  of  his 
public  conduct  with  itsufual  impartiality ; 
but  another  circumlbince  prevented  tli  is, 
lad  It  is  name  hath  been  tnrnfmittedtepol- 
terity  with  increafmgrcputation.  Science 
and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little 
prog  refs  in  France.  They  werejult  begin- 
ning toadvanee  beyond  the  litnitsof  1 taly, 
where  they  had  revived,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  only  feat.  Francis  took 
them  immediately  under  his  protection, 
and  vied  with  Leo  himfelt  in  the  Zealand 
munificence  with  which  lie  encouraged 
them.  He  invited  learned  men  to  his  court ; 
heconverfed  with  them  fatniliarlv,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  bufmefs;  he  raifed  them 
t»  offices  of  dignity,  and  lioitoured  them 
with  bis  confidence.  That  raceof men,  not 
more  prone  to  complain  whendenied  the 
refpeCt  to  which  they  fancy  themfelvea  en- 
titled, than  apt  to  be  plealed  when  treated 
with  the  diftinCtion  which  they  contider 
as  their  due,  though  they  cpuld  not  ex- 
ceed in*  gratitude  to  fuch  a benefactor, 
drained  their  invention,  and  employed 
all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric. 

fiucceedmgauthors, warmed  with  their 
deferiptions  of  Francis’s  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  refined  upon  them. 

'I  he  appellation  of  Father  of  Letters,  be- 
dewed upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his 
memory  lacred  among  h iitorians, and  they 
feem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a fort  of  im- 
piety touncoverhis  infirmities,  or  to  point 
°ut  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  notwith- 
danding  bis  inferiorabilities,and  want  of 
fuccefs,  hath  more  than  equalled  the  fame 
Charles. The  virtues  which  heppftefied 
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as  a man  have  entitled  him  to  greater  ad- 
miration aud  praile,  than  have  been  be- 
llowed upon  the  exteniive  genius  ami  for- 
tunate arts  of  a more  capable,  but  lefts 
amiable  rival.  Roberyon. 

§ 114.  The  CharaBer  0/  Charles  V. 

As  Charles  was  the  fir  It  prince  of  his 
ageinrankanddignity,  the  part  which  he 
acted,  whether  we  contider  the  greatnefs, 
the  variety,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  under- 
taking, was  the  molt  confpicuous.  It  is 
from  an  attentive  oblervation  to  his  con- 
duct. not  from  the  exaggerated  praifes  of*  , 
the  Spaiiilhhittonans)ortheundiltioguifh- 
iug  cenfureofthc  French,  that  a juft  idea 
of  Charles’s  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be 
collected.  Hepoftefied  qualities  fo  pecu- 
liar, as  lirongly  mark  his  character,  and 
not  only  diitinguiUi  him  from  the  princes 
who  were  iliscon temporaries,  but  account 
for  that  fuperiority  over  them  which  be  fo 
long  maintained-  Informing  bisfehemes, 
lie  was,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  habit,  cau- 
tious and  couftderate.  Born  with  talents, 
which  unlulded  thcmfelves  flnwly,  and 
were  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was 
accuftomed  to  ponder  every  lu  eject  that 
demanded  bis  conlide  ration, with  a careful 
and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  ami 
dwelling  upon  it  with ferious application, 
uudiverted  by  p leafy  re,  and  hardly  relax- 
ed by  any  amufetnent,  he  revolved  it  in 
lilence  in  his  own  breali:  be  then  comma- 
uicatedthemattertohisininiftera;  and  af- 
ter hearing theiropinions.took  his  lefola- 
tion  with  adecifivefirmnefs,  which  feldom 
follows  fuch  ftowcoqfuitations.  In  confe- 
qnenceofthis,  Cbarlcs’smeafures,  inftead 
of  refemblmg  the  defultory  and  if  regular 
(allies  of  Henry  V III.  or  Francis  I.  bad 
the  appearance  of  a confident  ly  ft  cm,  in 
which  ait  the  parts  were  arranged,  the  ef- 
fects were  for<;fcen,and  theaccidenta  were 
provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execu- 
tion was  no  lets  remarkable  than  his  pa- 
tience in  deliberation.  Heconfulted  with 
phlegm,  but  he  acted  with  vigour ; and  did 
notdifeover  greaterfagacity  in  his  choice 
of  the  meafures  which  it  was  proper  to 
purfue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding 
out  the  means  forrenderinghis  purfuit  of 
them  fuccefsful.  Though  hehadnaturally 
fo  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that  during 
the  moft  ardent  and  bdltling  period  of  life, 
be  remained  in  the  cabinet  inactive;  yet 
when  he  chofe  at  length  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  bis  mind  was  fuJ'ormed 

for 
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for  v igomtls  exertions  in  every  difeflinn, 
that  ho  acquired  fuel*  kiirfwiedge  iu  the 
tp'tof  war,  andfttoh  talents  tor  cuyimand. 
a*,  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and 
fciuee&  In  she  molt  able  general*,  of  the 
age.  llut  duties  pollened,  in  the  molt 
emj iient  degree,  the  feieme  which  is  of 
grcxtcll  importance  toa  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  mid  of  adopting  their  ta- 
lentstothe  various  departments  n hiclt  he 
allotted  to  them.  Prom  the  deal  It  of  Cliie- 
vres  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  employed 
no  general  in  the  field,  no  ntiniOer  in  the 
cabinet,  no  amballador  to  a foreign  court, 
no  governor  of  a province,  whofe  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trull  vv  bich  he  re- 
led in  them.  Though  deliitute  of  that 
witching  a 1 1 a 1 1 i I i r v of  manner,  which 
gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  w ho  ap- 
proached his  perfon,  he  was  no  ftrnnger 
to  the  virtues  which  fecatre  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment. lie  placed  tiulxmtulcd  confi- 
dence in  h is  generals ; he  rewardedtheir 
lvrvices with  munificence  j lie  neitiicrcu- 
vied  their  fame,  nor  difcovcrerl  any  jeir- 
toufy  of  their  power.  Almnlt  all  the  ge- 
nerals who  conducted  liisarmic?,  may  be 
placed  on  a level  with  t hole  illufiriousper- 
tonages  who  have  attained  the  higbell 
eminence  of  military  glory:  anil  his  ad- 
vantages over  his  rivals  are  to  be  aferibed 
fo  luiuiifeiily  to  the  firperior  abilities 
ot  thecommandcrs  whom  he  let  in  oppo- 
fition  to  them,  that  this  might  loom  to 
detract,  in  • fome  degree,  from  his  own 
merit, if  the  talent  of  ditcovering  and  em- 
ploying tuch  inliruments  were  not  the 
moll  undoubted  proof  of  bis  capacity  for 
government. 

There  w ere,  nevcrthelefs,  defect?  in  his 
political  character,  which  mull  cenlidcr- 
ablv  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  ex- 
traordinary talents.  Charles’s  ambition 
was  inlatiable;  and  though  there  fecinsto 
tie  no  foundation  foran  opinion  prevalent 
in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the 
chimerical  project  of  eltablilhing  an  titii- 
serfal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  certain 
that  his  defire  of  being  diftinguifin  d as  a 
conqueror  involvod  him  in  continual  wa**, 
which  exhautted  and  oppreiied  In,  luh- 
jis‘!s-,  and  left  him  little  leifure forgiving 
attention  to  the  interior  police  and  im- 
provement of  hiskingdoms,  tliegrealob- 
ycetsnt  every  prince  who  makes  the  hap- 
pinvfs  of  his  people  tbeeud  of  his  govern- 
ment. Charles,  at  a very  early  period  of 
life,  having  added  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  tn  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  houl'»s  c f Auftria 


and  burgundy;  tliif  opened  to himfurtia 
vail  field  of  euterprile,  and  engaged  lum 
iu  fehemes  fo  ismiplicatvtl  as  well  asar- 
d turns, that  lire  ling  liispowertobemnqual 
to  the  execution  of  thcle,  he  had  often re- 
courfe  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  bisfu- 
perinr  talents  j and  lbuietimcs  ventured 
on  lucli  deviations  from  integrity, as  Ur  re 
dilhouourablu  in  » grettt  prince,  llis  in* 
fidiotts  and  fraudulent  policy  appeared 
more  coiifpicuuus,  and  was  rendered  inure 
odious,  by  a companion  with  the  open  and 
tmdufigniiigcharaeler  of  his  contempora- 
ries, Prancis  1.  and  Henry  Vlll.  This 
dill  creme,  though  occafioued  clncliv  by 
the  diverlity  of  their  tempers,  mult  be  at- 
i ribeil  in  limit  ilegiee  to  lucli  uuuppubtion 
in  the  principlcsof  their  political  c»ud  net, 
as  ailbrds  lome  excutu  for  this  detect  in 
Charles' ’s  behaviour, though  it  cannotfene 
as  a juiiilicalion  of  it.  1 l ancisiind  llrarv 
feldoin  acted  but  from  the  iiiipullct>llheir 
pultious,  and  rutlied  headlong  towards  the 
object  in  view.  Charles's meafures  being 
the  refute  ol  cool  rellecitoo,vicredilpokti 
iutoa regular  fyftejn,aud  carried  on  upon 
a concerted  plan.  Perfous  w ho  act  in  the 
former  manner  naturally  purfuelhc  t nd 
iu  view,  without  atlumiugany  dilgmlc,  or 
dilplnying  much  add  rets.  Such  as  hold 
the  latter  courfe,  are  apt,  in  forming,  at 
well  as  iu  executing  their  dt-ligiis,  to  em- 
ploy lucli  left  net  ue)  its,  as  always  lead  iu 
artifice  in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate 
into  deceit.  Jivlxiljmi. 

§ 115.  The  Chtirttchr  of  KrAMtNONlui. 

E|iaminoudastvasbor:inud  educated  is 
thut  fiouclt  poverty  w liich  tliofe  lets  cor- 
rupted ages  accounted  the  glorious  mate 
ot  integrity  and  virtue.  Tbw  inttructhms 
ofa  Pythagorean  pluloliipher,  to  \»  hum  he 
waseutrulied  in  hisearlielt  years,  formed 
him  to  all  the  tempurunce  and  lever  it  vpe- 
culiaitotiiatfcd.atid  were  received  with 
a docility  and  pleafurc  which  belpukcan 
ingenuous  mind.  Mulic,  dauciug,  and  all 
thole  aits  w liich  wore  accounted  honour- 
able diliinclioiis  at  Thebes,  he  received 
from  the  greatclt  matters.  In  thcathh-tic 
exercifeshe  became  cupfpicuous,  but  f<sm 
learned  to  apply  particularly  to  thole 
which  might  prepare  him  (or  the  labours 
a ud  octal  lonsof  a military  life-  His  mode  ■- 
ty  and  gravity  rendered  lum  ready  to  Inar 
and  receive  iulirudion ; and  his  genius  en- 
abled him  to  learn  aud  improve.  A love 
of  truth,  a love  of  virtue,  tendemels,  and 
humanity,  aud  au  exalted  patriotiftn,  he 
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had  learned,  and  Toon  difplaved.  Tothefe 
glorious  qualities  he  added  penetration 
and  fagacity,  a hnppinels  in  improving 
ererv  incident,  a confummate  fkill  in 
war,  an  unconquerable  patience  of  toil 
and  distrefs,  a boldnefs  in  entefprize, 
vigour,  and  ' magnanimity.  Thus  did 
he  become  great  and  terrible  in  war; 
nor  was  he  left  dirtinguilhed  by  the 
gentler  virtue*  of  peace  and  retirement. 
He  had  a foul  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
alted and  dilintc  rested  friendflnp.  The 
warmth  of  his  benevolence  fupplir  d 
the  deficiencies  of  his  fortune  ; his  cre- 
dit and  good  offices  frequently  wore  em- 
ployed to  gain  that  relief  lor  the  nc- 
celfitiesol'ot  Iters,  which  his  own  circum- 
stances could  not  grant  them:  within  the 
narrow  fpherv  of  thefe  were  his  defiros  re- 
gularly confined;  no  temptations  could 
corrupt  him ; no  profpects  of  advantage 
could  lhake  his  integrity ; to  t lie  public  lie 
appeared  unalterably  and  folely  devoted; 
norcnuld  neglect  or  injuries  abate  hiszeal 
forThebes.  All  thefe  illustrious  quali- 
tiesheadorned  withthatcloquence  which 
was  then  iu  fitch  repute,  and  appeared  in 
council  equally  eminent,  equally  nfefu!  to 
hiscountry  as  in  action.  By  him  Thebes 
first rofetofovereign  power, and  with  him 
Ihe  last  her  greatnefs.  Lelaml. 

t no.  A Compact  Con  of  the  political  Prin- 
ciples and  Conduct  of  Cato,  Atticcs, 

ondCtCEKO. 

The  three  feet*  which  chiefly  engrofTcd 
fiisphilofophical  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Academic; 
and  the  chief  ornaments  of  each  were, 
Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero;  who  lived  to- 
gether in  strict  fricndlhip,  and  a mutual 
esteem  of  each  other’s  virtue : but  the  dj  f- 
frrent  behaviour  of  thefe  three  will  (hew, 
bv  fact  and  example,  the  different  merit 
"I  their  feveral  principles,  and  which  rf 
them  was  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
good  of  fociety. 

The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  onthnfi- 
astr  in  philofophv;  who  held  none  to  be 
indy  wife  orgood hut  thcmfelves;  placed 
Vwlecthappineft  in  virtue,  though. Unp- 
ins of  every  other  good;  affirmed  all  fins 
10  he  equal,  all  deviations  front  right  equal- 
ly wicked;  to  kill  a dunghill-cock  with- 
*"t  reafon,  the  fame  crime  as  to  kill  a 
parent ; tljat  a wife  man  could  never  for- 
g've;  never  be  moved  bv  anger,  favour, 
ff  pit v ; never  be  deceived;  never  rr- 
prtil:  never  change  hismind.  With  thefr 
ffu'riplrs  f'ato  entered  into  public  life; 
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and  acled  in  it,  as  Cicero  fays,  ' as  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the 
dregs  of  Romulus;’  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  times  or  things;  no  allowance  tor 
the  weaknefe  of  the  republic,  and.  the 
power  of  thole  who  opprclled  it:  it  was 
his  maxim  to  combat  all  power  not  built 
upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at  least,  if  ha 
could  not  controulit:  he  knew  no  wav  to 
his  end,  hut  thedirect ; and  whateverob- 
structions  he  met  with,  rcfolvcd  stiil  to 
rufh  on,  and  either  to  funuouiit  them, or 
perilii  intheattenipt;  taking  it  for  a bafe- 
nels,  and confellion  of  being  conquered, 
to  decline  a tittle  from  the  true  road.  In 
an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  libcrtin- 
ifm,  when  ihe  public  difeipline  was 
lost,  and  tin  government itlelf  tottering, 
he  struggbd  with  the  fame  zeal  against 
all  corrup  ion,  and  waged  a perpe- 
tual war  sv  tth  a fuperior  force;  whilst 
the  rigour  of  bis  principles  tended 
rather  to  alienate  his  friends,  titan  recon- 
cile enemies ; and  by  provoking  the 
power  that  he  could  not  lilbdue,  help 
to  hasten  that  ruin  which  lie  was  striv- 
ing to  avert:  fo  that  after  a perpetual 
courfe  of  difappointments  and  renulfes, 
finding  liintfelf  unable  to  purfue  his  old 
way  any  further,  instead  of  taking  a 
new  one,  he  was  driven  by  his  phiiofo- 
plry  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But  asthe.Stoics  exalted  human  nature 
too  high,  so  the  Epicureans  deprcl’ed  it 
too  low  ; as  thole  railed  it  to  the  heroic, 
thefe  debafed  it  to  the  brutal  state;  they 
held  pleafure  to  be  the  chief good  of  man, 
death  the  extinction  of  his  being;  and 
placed  their  happinels,  conlequentlv,  in 
the  fecure  enjoyment  ofa pleat  arable  life ; 
esteeming  virt neon  another  account  than 
as  it  was  a handmaid  to  pleafure,  oud 
helped  toenfu  re  the  pofitfiionolit;  hypre- 
ferving  health  and  conciliating  friends. 
Their  wife  man,  therefore,  had  no  other 
duty,  but  to  provide  for  his  owneafe,  to 
declineall  struggles,  fo  retire-front  public 
affairs,  and  to  imitate  the  life  of  their 
gods,  by  parting  his  days  in  a calm, 
contemplative,  undisturbed  report.', In  the 
midstol  rural  tliadcsand  pleafaut  gardens. 
This  was  the  fcheme  that  Atticnj  fol- 
lowed: he  had  all  the  talents  that  could 
qualify amautobcufefuUofocietv ; great 
parts,  learning,  judgement,  candour,  be- 
ne volcnce.generdity,  the  lame  loveof  his 
country, and  the  fame  fentin.ents  in  poli- 
ties, with  Cicero;  whom  he  was  always 
adviting  and  urging  to  act,  yetdetermin- 
ed  never  to  ac  t himfelf;  or  never,  at  least, 
3 I)  fo 
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fo  far  as  t«  diftarb  his  caff,  or  endanger 
his  fafety.  For  though  lie  was  fo  strict- 
ly united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him 
above  all  men,  yet  he  managed  an  inte- 
rest all  the  while  with  the  op  polite  (action, 
and  a fricndlhipeveu  with  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, C’lodiiwand  Antony;  thuthe  might 
(ccuro,  again  stall  events,  the  grand  point 
which  he  had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  life.  Thus  two  excellent 
men,  Dv  their  mistaken  notions  of  virtue, 
den  wnfrom  theirprinciplosofpliihifophv, 
were  made  ufclcfs  in  a manner  to  their 
country  .each  in  u dilie  rent  cxtremeoflife; 
the  one  always  actingand  ex  potinghimfelf 
to  dangers,  without  the  prolpect  of  doing 
good;  the  other,  without  attempting  to 
do  anyr,  refolving  never  to  act  at  all. 

Cicero chofe  the  middle  way,  between 
theohstinacy  of  Cato, and  the  indolenceof 
Atticus ; he  preferred  always  the  readiest 
road  to  what  jvas  right,  if  it  lay  open  to 
bun  ; ifnot,  he  took  the  ik  xt  that  feemed 
likely  to  bring  him  to  tile  fame  t-ud ; and  in 
politics, as  in  morality,  when  lie  could  not 
an  ivV  ai  tile  true,  contented  hinifcllwith 
the  probable,  lie  often  compares  the 
statefman  to  tliepih  t.whofcartcoolists  in 
managing  every  turn  of  the  w inds,  and 
applying  even  the  most  perverfe  of  the 
progrrts  to  his  voyage  ; fo  as,  bv  chang- 
ing his  courfc,  and  enlarging  his  ciri  uit 
oi  killing,  to  arrive  w ith  fafety,  iliongh 
later,  at  his  destined  port,  lie  mentions 
likewile  an  obfervation,  which  long 
experience  had  confirmed  to  him,  that 
cone  oftiic  popular  and  ambitious,  who 
afpired  to  extraordinary  commands, 
and  to  he  leaders  in  the  republic,  ever 
chuf*  tuoljtalu their  gilds  from  tliepeuple, 
tili  they  had  tin,:  bccnrepulledby  1 li t fe- 
nute.  This  was  verified  by  all  their  civil 
dillenfroiio  from  the  Gracchi  dow  n to  Gui- 
tar : fo  that  w hen  he  law  men  of  i his 'pint 
V the  head  of  the  government,  who,  by 
tin-  Iplcndutir  oliheirlivi  <ai,d  actions. had 
acquired  an  attendant,  over  the  populace, 
it  was  hiseonslant advice  to  thclenate,  to 
gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and  to 
j.jfily  their  thirst  of  power  by  voluntary 
grants  of  it,  as  the  best  wav  to  moderate 
tbeii  ambition,  and  reclaim  them  from 
dcijmrate  councils,  lie  declared  conten- 
tion to  be  no  luiigcrprudent  than  w illicit 
lithcr  did  fen  ice,  or  at  least  no  hurt;  but 
when  faction  was  grow  n too  stroug  to  be 
withstood,  that  it  was  time  to  gi\e  over 
fight‘ng;  and  nothing  left  but  to  extract 
l.une  good  out  of  the  ill,  bv  mitigating 
ita: pow  er  by  pa'ionet, which  thevcould 


not  reduce  by  force,  and  conciliating  it 
if  pnUible,  tpthc  interest  of  the  state,  'fins 
was  what  he  had  advifed,  and  what  he 
practifed;  and  it  will  account,  in  agreaf 
meafure,  for  tlinfe  parts  of  his  conduct 
w hich  are  the  most  liable  to  exceptant 
on  the  account  of  that  complailance 
which  he  isfnppofed  tn  iiavc  paid, at  dif- 
ferent times,  totbc  feveral  ufurpers  of  il- 
legal power-  Middleton. 

§ 117.  The  Cha  rafter  qf  Lord  Towx- 

SHENll. 

I.ord  Townlhend  bv  very  long  expe- 
rience, and  unwearied  applicatioo,  was 
ccrlaialy  an  able  man  of  buluieis,  which 
was  his  only  pallion.  hi  is  parts  were  nei- 
ther above  nor  below  it;  they  were  rather 
flow,  a defect  of  the  lafer  fide.  Hu  re- 
quired time  to  form  hisopiniou;  but  w hen 
formed,  he  adhered  to  it  w ith  invincible 
firnim-fx,  not  to  fav  obstinacy,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  and  was  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction. 

lie  wxsamost  ungraceful  and confufcd 
fpeakcrin  the.houfo  of  lords,  inelegant  in 
hi-1  uiguage,  perplexed  in hisargumenti, 
but  alw  .i\  s near  thestrefsof  the  question. 

His  manners  were  coarfe,  rustic,  and 
fcemiugly  brutal;  but  his  nature  wasbv 
110  means  fo;  for  he  was  a kind  hatband 
to  hrali  his  wives,  a most  indulgent  father 
toai!hischiidren,audnbcnevolcnt  inastvt 
to  his  lun  ants;  Cure  testa  of  real  pood- 
iinturo,  for  unman  can  long  together  lima- 
lute  or  dilliinnlatc  at  home. 

' lie  was  a warm  friend,  and  a warm 
enemy  ; defvets^if  defects  they  are,  infe- 
parable  in  human  nature,  nod  often  ac- 
companying t Is*  most  generous  minds. 

Never  minister  had  cleaner  hands  than 
he  had.  Merc  domestic  crconouiy  war  his 
only  earn  as  to  moucyjfor  he  did  not  add 
one  acre  to  hit  estate, and  left  his  younger 
children  very  moderately  provided  lor, 
though  lie  had  been  iu  conliderablc  and 
lucraii  reemployments  near  thirty  years. 
/ As  he  only  loved  pow  er  for  the  lake  of 
power,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  hare  a most  unwarrantable 
complailance  lor  the  interests  and  even 
dictates  of  the  electorate,  which  was  the 
only  way  by  which  a Ilritilh  minister 
could  hold  either  favour  or  power  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  king  George  the  First 
aud  .Second. 

'The  courfnefs  and  imperioufaefs  of 
hU  manners,  made  him  difagrceable  to 
queen  Caroline. 

I Mid  Townlhend  was  not  uf  a tempet 
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to  act  a fecond  part,  after  having  acted  a 
first,  as  he  did  during  the  reign  of  king 
George  the  First,  lie  refolved,  therefore, 
to  make  one  convulfive  struggle  to  revive 
his  expiring  power,  or,  if  that  did  not 
fuccecd,  to  retire  from  bafinefs.  He  tried 
the  experiment  upon  the  king,  with 
whom  he  had  a perfonal  interest.  The 
experiment  failed,  as  he  might  eafilv,  and 
ought  to  have  forel'een.  He  retired  to  his 
feat  in  the  country,  and,  in  a few  years, 
died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  flight  de- 
fects, as  well  as  the  many  valuable  parts 
of  his  character,  I must  declare,  that  I 
owed  the  former  to  truth,  and  the  latter 
to  gratitude  and  friendthip  as  well  as  to 
truth,  lince,  for  fome  years  before  he  re- 
tired from  bitflnefs, we  lived  in  thestrictest 
intimacy  that  the  difference  of  our  age 
and  fituations could  admit,  during  which 
time  he  gave  me  many  utiaiked  and  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  his  friendfbip. 

. . Chtjierfield. 

§ it?.  .The  Churafter  of  Mr.  Pope. 
Pope  in  convorfution  was  below  him- 
felf;  he  was  feldoin  ealy  and  natural, aud 
feemed afraid  that  the  man  fltould  degrade 
the  poet,  which  made  him  always  attempt 
wit  and  humour, often  unfuccelsfully,aud 
too  often  unfeafonably.  I have  been  with 
hint  a week  at  a time  at  his  houfe  at 
Twickenham,  where  1 necefiarily  faw  his 
wind  in  its  undrefs,  when  he  was  both  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  companion. 

His  moral  character  has  been  warmly 
attacked, and  but  weakly  defended  j the 
natural  coiifeqticnce  of  his  Alining  turn 
to  fatire, of  which  many  felt, and  all  fear- 
ed the  fmart.  It  must  lx-  owned  that  he 
was  the  must  irritable  of  all  the  genusirri- 
tahile  Tatum,  oflended  with  trifles,  and  ne- 
'er forgetting  or  forgiving  them ; but  in 
this  I really  think  that  the  poet  was  more 
in  fault  than  the  man.  He  was  as  great 
>n  instance  as  any  he  quotes,  of  the  cou- 
trarities  and  inconGstencies  of  human  na- 
ture; for,  notwithstanding  the  malignancy 
of  h is  fati res, and  fome  blameab le  paflages 
of  his  life,  he  was  charitable  to  his  power, 
active  in  doing  good  offices,  and  pioufly 
attentive  to  an  old  bedridden  mother,  who 
died  but  a little  time  before  him.  His 
poor,  crafy,  deformed  body  was  a mere 
Pandora’s  box,  conwiningallthephyjical 
ills  that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  This, 
perhaps,  whetted  the  edge  of  his  fatire, 
and  may  in  fome  degree  excufe  it. 

I will  fay  nothing  of  his  w orks,  they 


fpcak  fuflicientlv  for  themfelves  ; they 
will  live  as  long  as  letters  and  taste  lhafl 
remain  in  this  country,  and  be  more  and 
mure  admired  as  envy  and  refentment 
(hall  fubfldc.  But  I will  venture  thispiece 
of  claflical  bjafphcmy,  which  is,  that  how  - 
ever he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  obliged  to 
Horace,  Horace  is  more  obliged  to  him. 

(.heft  rfcfd. 

§ I tp.  ChoraSler  of  Lord  BoLiNcpnoKF- 

It  is  impoffible  to  find  lights  and  (hades 
strong  enough  to  paint  the  character  of 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  wa*  a most  mor- 
tifying instance  of  the  violence  of  human 
paffious.and  of  the  most  improved  aud  ex- 
alted human  reafon.  His  virtues  and  his 
vices,  his  reafon  and  his  paflions,  did  not 
blend  themfelves  by  a gradation  of  tints, 
but  formed  a (hiningand  fudden  contrast. 

Here  the  darkest,  there  the  most  fpleu- 
d id  colours,  and  both  rendered  more  strik- 
ing from  their  proximity.  Iinpctuofity, 
exeefs,  and  almost  extravagancy,  cliarac- 
tcrifed  not  only  his  psdfions,  but  even  his 
fenfes.  Hisyouth  was  distinguished  bvall 
the  tumult  and  storm  ofplealurcs.iti  which 
he  Hcuntioiifly  triumphed,  difdaining  all 
decorum.  Ills-  fine  imagination  was  often 
heated  and  exhausted,  with  his  body,  in 
celebrating  and  deifying  the  prostituteof 
the  night;  and  his  convivial  joys  were 
ulhed  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  frantic 
acchnnals.  Thefe  paflions  were  never 
interrupted  but  by  a stronger  ambition. 
The  former  impaired  bothhisconstitution 
amlhischatafter;  butthelatierdcstroyed 
both  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 

He  engaged  young,  and  distinguilhed 
himfclf  in  bufincls.  His  penetration  was 
almost  intuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever 
fubject  he  either  (poke  or  wrote  npon,  bv 
the  most  fplendid  eloquence;  not  a studied 
orlaboured  eloquence, but  by  file'll  a flow- 
ing happinefsot  J iction  .which  (from  care, 
perhaps,  at  first)  was  become  lo  habitual 
to  him,  that  even  his  most  familiar  con- 
verfatiotis,  iftaken  down  in  writing, would 
have  borne  the  prefit,  without  the  least 
correction,  eitl-  r as  to  method  or  style. 

He  had  noble  and,  generous  fentiriu  nts, 
rather  than  fi.vefT reflected  principles  of 
good-natureandfriendihip;  butthevwere 
more  violent  than  lasting,  and  fuddenlv 
and  often  varied  to  their  oppofttecxtmnei, 
with  regard  even  to  the  fame  pcrfor.s. 

He  recidvcd  the  common  attention  of  ci- 
vility as  obligations," which  he  returned 
with  interest;  aud  refer, ted  with  palF.on 
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the  little  inadvertencies  of  human  nature, 
which  he  repaid  with  inteicxt  too.  Even 
adlffcrcncc  of  opinion  upomaphilofnplii- 
cal  fubject,  would  provoke  and  prove 
him  no  practical  philofopher  at  least. 

Notwithstanding  the  dillipatlou  of  his 
youth, and  llm  tumultuous  agitation  of  his 
middle  ago,  l;c  hud  an  infinite  fund  of 
various. anil  almost  imiverfat  knowledge, 
which,  from  the  clearest  and  quickest  con- 
ception, and  the  happiest  memory  that 
eicr  man  was  lilt  fled  u ith,  he  always  car- 
ried about  linn.  It  wasliispockef-tifmiey, 
ami  he  never  had  m ention  to  draw  upon  a 
hook  for  any  fum.  HeexerlleH  more  par* 
ticolarly  in  history,  ashis  historical  wot  Us 
plainly  prove.  The  relative  political, and 
commercial  interests  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  particularly  of  it  is  own, were  bet- 
ter known  to  him  than  pel  iiapstonny  man 
in  it;  but  how  steadily  he  purfued  the  lat- 
ter in  his  public  conduct,  his  enemies  of 
all  parties  and  denominations  tell  with 
pleafurc. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  ap- 
plied hinifi  Iftostudvwitli  Iiiscliaracterif- 
tical  ardour;  and  there  he  formed,  and 
chiefly  executed,  the  plan  of  his  great  phi- 
lofophieal  work.  Thecouimon  bounds  of 
human  know  ledge  were  loo  narrow  for  his 
warm  imdafpiring  imagination ; lie  must 
fin!' a Jiuwmnniia  mieniti  "rnidi , alui  ex- 
plore the  unknown  and  unknowable  re- 
gions of  metaphy lies,  which  open  an  un- 
bounded field  fortbecxcurfinus  of  an  ar- 
dent imagination;  where  cndlcCs conjec- 
tures fnpply  the  defects  of  unattainable 
knowledge,  and  loo  ofteu  ufurp  both  its 
tame  and  its  influence. 

He  had  a very  handfome  perfon,  with 
a moit  uigugitig  adtlri  fs  in  h Is  air  and 
manners;  he  had  all  the  dignity  and 
gsoil-brceding  which  a mail  of  ejualily 
fi.snld  or  can  have,  and  which  fo  few,  in 
this  country  at  least,  really  have. 

lie  profelfcd  liimfclfa  deist, believing 
in  a general  Providence,  but  doubt  ingot, 
though  by  no  means  rejecting,  (as  iscom- 
taoiuy  fuppofed)  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a future  state. 

He  died  of  a cruel  and  (hocking  dif- 
t"mper,acanci'r  in  his  face,  which  hr  en- 
dured with  firm  nets.  A week  before  he 
died,  1 took  my  last  leave  of  him  with 
gvi'  V;  and  he  returned  me  h is  last  fan  w r 11 
w ith  tendttnefs,  and  faid,  " Cud,  w ho 
" placed  me  here,  w ill  do  what  heqikuii  s 
" wifh  me  hereafter ; and  he..knows  best 
‘ " hat  to  do.  May  he  bitf>  you  !*’ 

I (on  (he  w.juIk  of  this  extraordinary 


characters  what  can  we  fay,,  hat,,  alas' 
poor  iitiuian  nature '.  ChrUcrield, 

§ l io.  C.hurufhr  of  \fr.  Rvltesfy. 

Mr.  Pultenev  was  formed  by  nature  tor 
focial  and  convivial  pleafures.  Rcft-m- 
inent  made  him  engage  iu  buftnefs.  He 
had  thought  hinifelfllighted  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  to  whom  he  publicly  avowed 
not  only  revenge,  but  otter  destruction, 
lie  had  lively  and  Ihining  parts,  a fur- 
prifmgquickncfs  of  wit, and  ahappy  turn 
to  the  most  nnnifing  and  cutertaiuiiig 
kinds  of  poetry,  as  epigrams,  ballads, 
odes,  &c  ; in  all  which  he  had  an  un- 
common-facility. His  competitions  In 
that  way  were  fometimes  futiiical,  often 
licentious,  but  always  full  of  wit. 

•He  hud  a quick  and  clear  conception  of 
bnfmef-;  could  equnliy  detect  and  pructife 
fophislry.  He.  could  state-  anu  eXphvmthc 
most  intricate  maiurs,  even  in  figures, 
with  the  utmost  perfpicuity.  His  parti 
were  lather  above  bufinefs;  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  joined  tothr 
iin  pet  uolit  y a nd  rest  led!)  vis  of  hi*  tistiper, 
made  him  incapable  of  conducting  it  lung 
together  with  prudence  apd  steadinetl. 

He  was  a most  complete  oratorand  de- 
bater in  tin-  Itonfr  of  commons;  eloquent, 
entertaining,  perfualive,  strong,  and  pi- 
thetie,  as  oeealimi  required;  for  he  tad 
arguments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  his  command. 
Hi.  breast  was  the  feat  of  all  thole  pnifejn5 
w liicli  th-gradeour  nature  and  disturb  oat 
reafon.  There  they  raged  in  perpetual 
conflict;  Imtniaiicc.thcmeanestnt  them 
all,  generally  triumphed,  ruled  ahfnlbie- 
lv,  and  in  many  instances,  which  1 for- 
bear to  mention,  most  fcamlalouflvt 
His  fuddtn  paflinti  was  outrageous, but 
fupported  by  great  pcrfonal  courage.  Nn~ 
thing  exceeded  his  ambition,  lie'  his 
avarice;  they  often  accompany,  and  ate 
frequently  and  reciprocally  the  cauiri 
and  the  effects  of  each  other;  but  the 
latter  is  always  a, clog  upon  the  former, 
lie  affected  good-nature  and  cotnpaffiott; 
and  perhaps  his  heart  might  feel  the 
misfortune*  and  distrefles  of  hi-  fellotr- 
crealurcs,  but  his  hand  was  feldoiu  or 
never  .stretched  out  to  relieve  them. 
Though  he  wasan  able  actorof  truth  ami 
fiueeritv,  he  could  occafionally  lay  them 
table,  to  fervu  the  purpofes  of  his  ambi- 
tion or  avarice. 

He  was  once  in  the  greatest  point  of 
view  that  ei  or  I faw  any  liilijcet  iuA'  h™ 
tin  "ppnfition,  of  which  he  was  ihe  loader 
in  tin  huuft  of  commons,  prevailed  atW 
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'•against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  be  became 
the  arbiter  between  the  crown  and  the 
•people;  the  former  implorin':  his  protec- 
tion, the  latter  hisfupport.  In  that  cri- 
tical moment  his  various  jarring  pallions 
were  in  the  highest  ferment,  aiul  for  a 
whilefufpencled  his  ruling  one-  Scnfc  <»C 
lbanietnadc  him  befit  ate  at  turning  cour- 
tier on  a bidden,  after  having  acted  the 
patriot  fo  h>ng,and  with  fomuch  applaufc; 
.'md  his  pride  maefi;  • m declare,  that  he 
would  accept  of  no  place;  vainly  imagin- 
ing, that  he  could,  by  fnc  ha  limit  hit  ed  and 
temporary  fclf-denial,  prefer?  e his  popu- 
larity with  the  public,  and  his  power  at 
court.  He  was  mistaken  in  both.  The 
king  hated  him  almost  as  much  for  what 
hr  might  have  done,  as  for  what  he  had 
done;  and  a motley  ministry  was  formed, 
which  by  no  means  defirod  his  company. 
The  nation  looked  upon  him  ns  a deferter, 
and  he  Ihrnnk  into  mfiguiticancy  and  an 
earldom. 

He  nu^tje  feveral  attempt*  afterwards  to 
• retrieve  flic  opportunity  In*,  had  lost,  but 
in  vain ; his  lituation  would  not  allow  it. — 
Be  was  fixed  in  the  houfi*  of  lords,  that 
hofpital  of  incurables;  and  his  retreat  to 
popularity  vi  aseutoff:  for  the  confidence 
of  the  public*.,  when  once  great,  atnl  once 
Host  is  never  to  be  regained.  He  lived 
afterwards  in  retirement,  with  the 
wretched  comfort  of  Horace’s  nnfer: 
Popiihis  mi*  fibilat,  Ate. 

I may,,  perhaps,  lie  liifprctcd  to  have 
given  toostroiigeuhiqriiigtnfoinc features 
«f  this  portrait ; but  1 loleuinly  protest, 
that J havedeawu  it  coiifcientioudv,  and 
tatlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  from  a very 
4ong  acquaintance  with,  ami  ubfcrvatiuu 
of,  the  original.  Nay,  I have  rather  fot- 
ti  ued  than  beightcuex  the  colouring. 

( ’hcihrlicld. 

h tit.  Chavafhr  nf  Sit  Roiiekt  Wal- 
vole. 

I mnch  question  whether  an  impartial 
character  of  Sir  kohort  W alpole  will  or 
can  be  trauiinitteii  to  posterity  ; for  he 
itoverncd  this  kingdom  io  long,  that  the 
yartrms  pallions  of  mnnkind  mingled,  and 
■ namaimer  incorporated  themfelves.vvith 
every  thing  that  w as  faid  or  written  ‘con- 
cerning him.  Never  was  rnan  more  flat- 
tered, nor  more  abufed ; and  his  long 
power  was  probably  the  eh  iff  caufe  of 
both.  1 was  much  acquainted  with  him, 
both  in  Ins  pubba  and  his  private  life.  1 
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mean  to  do  impartial  justice  to  his  charac- 
ter; and  therefore  my  picture  of  him 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  like  him  than  it 
will  be  like  any  of  the  other  pictures 
drawn  of  him. 

In  private  life  he  was  good-natured, 
chearfuljfoeial;  inelegant  in  his  manners, 
lmifo  in  his  morals.  He  had  '<1  cuarfe, 
strong  wit,  which  lie  was  too  free  of  for 
a man  in  his  station,  as  it  is  always  incon- 
fisteut  with  dignity.  Me  was  very  uhlensa 
minister, but  without;!  certain  elevation  of 
mind  necellary  for  great  good  or  great  mif- 
cliief.  Profiifcand  appetent,  his  ambition 
was  fobfervient  to  h is  deiire  of  making  a 
great  tort  11  lie.  He  had  more  of  the  Jin 
zarin  than  of  the  Riehelicu.  He  would 
do  mean  tilings  for  profit,  and  never 
thought  of  doing  great  ones  for  glory-. 

He  was  both  the  best  parliament 'man, 
and  the  ablest  manager  of  parliament, 
that,  I believe,  ever  lived.  An  artful,  ra- 
ther than  an  eloquent  fpcaker;  he  faw, 
as  by  intuition, thpdifpolitioiiofthelioufe, 
and  p relied  or  receded  accordingly.  So 
clear  in  statingthe  most  intricate  matters, 
efpeciallv  in  the  finances,  that,  whilst  he 
was  Ip e irking,  the  most  ignorant  thought 
that  they  understood  what  they  rcaJly  did 
not,  Money,  not  prerogative,  was  thechief 
engine  of  his  administration;  and  he  em- 
ployed itwitliafuccefswhich  ill  a manner 
dilgraced  humanity,  lie  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  inventor  of.  that  fhamefitl’me- 
tliod  of  governing,  which  had  been  gain- 
ing  ground  infenfibly  ever  fince  Charles 
11. ; but,  with  uncommon  Ikill,  and  un- 
bounded profnfion,  lie  brought  it  to  that 
perfection,  which  at  this  time  dilhunours 
ami  distreflvs  this  country,  and  which  (if 
not  checked,  and  God  knows  how  it  can 
be  now  checked)  must  ruin  it. 

Bclidestliis  powerful  engine  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  a most  extraordinary  talent  • 
of  perfiihdiug  and  working  men  up  to 
his  purpofe.  A hearty  kind  of  frank nefs, 
which  1‘onietimes  feemed  impuddnee 
made  people  think  that  he  let  them  into 
his  feC-rcH.'whilst  the  impolitcnefs  of  his 
manners  feemed  to  attest  his  (incerity. 
When  fie  found  any  body  proof  against 
pecuniary  temptations;  which,  alas!  was 
hut  fcldom.hc  had  reeourfe  toastill  worfc 
art;  for  he  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  all  no- 
tionsof  public  virtue,  and  the  love  of one V 
country,  calling  them,  " Tire  chimerical  • * 
“ fchool-boyflights  of  claflical  learning;” 
d-  taring  htmfelf,  at  (In-  fame  time,  " No 
" faint,  1.0  Spartan,  no  reformer.”  He 
3 1)  3 would 
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would  frequently  afk  young  fellows,  at 
their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  while 
their  honest  hearts  were  yet  untainted, 
" Well,  are  you  to  he  an  old  Roman  ? a 
" patriot?  you  will  foon  come  olTof  that, 
" and  grow  wifer.”  And  thus  he  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  morals  than  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  to  which  I am 
perfuaded  he  meant  no  ill  in  his  heart. 

He  was  the  eafy  and  profufe  dupe  of 
women,  and  in  fomc  instances  indecently 
fo.  Ho  was  exceflively  open  to  flattery, 
even  of  the  grotfest  kind  ; and  from  the 
coarfest  bunglers  of  that  vile  prufetlion  ; 
which  engaged  him  to  pafs  most  of  his 
leifuee  and  jovial  hourswith  people  whot'e 
blasted  characters  reflected  upon  hisown. 
lie  was  loved  by  many,  but  refpected  by 
bone;  his  familfar  and  illiberal  mirth  and 
raillery  leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was 
not  vindictive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
placable  to  thofe  who  had  injured  him 
the  most.  His  good-humour,  good-nature, 
and  beneficence,  in  the  feveral. relations 
of  father,  hufbaud,  master,  ami  friend, 
gained  him  the  warmest  affections  of  all 
within  that  circle. 

Hisname  will  not  he  recorded  in  history 
among  the  “ bc.W  men,”  or  the  " best  rnt* 
" msters but  much  left  ought  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  worst. 

Chcjlcrficld. 

§ r}2.  Character  of  Lord  Granviu.e. 

Lord  Granville  had  great  parts,  and  a 
most  uncommon  lhare  of  learning  for  a 
man  of  quality'.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
fpeakers  in  the  home,  of  lords,  both  in  the 
declamatory  and  the  argumentative  wav. 
Hcliad  a wonderful  quiekuels  and  preci- 
fion  infeiaing  thestrelsofa  question,  which 
no  art,  no fophistrv, could  difguife  in  him. 
In  bnfmefs  he  was  bold,  enterprifing,  and 
overbearing.  He  had  been  bred  up  in 
high  monarchical,  that  is,  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which  his  ardent 
and  imperious  temper  made  him  think 
were  the  only  rational  and  practicable 
ones.  He  would  have  been  a great  first 
minister  in  France.littlc  inferior, perhaps, 
to  Richelieu:  in  this  government, which 
is  yet  free,  lie  would  have  been  a danger- 
ous one,  little  lefs  fo,  perhaps,  than  1-ord 
S'raftbrd.  He  was  neither  ill-natured,  nor 
vindictive,  and  had  a great  contempt  for 
money;  ins  ideas  were  all  above  it.  In 
fecial  life  he  was  an  agreeable,  good-hu- 
moured, and  instructive  companion  ; a 
great  but  eutertaiuing  talker. 


He  degraded  bimfclf  by  the  vice  of 
drinking;  which,  togctlnsr  with  a great 
stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  brought 
away  with  liifn  from  0\ford,aud  retained 
and  practifed  ever  afterwards.  By  his 
own  induftry.he  had  made  bimfelf  maker 
of  all  the  modern  languages, and  had  ac- 
quired a great  knowledge  of  the  law.  His 
political  knowledge  of  the  interest  of 
princes  and  of  commerce  was  exteufive, 
and  his  notions  w erg  just  and  great.  His 
character  may  be  fiimmcd  up,  in  nice 
precifion,  quick  deciftou,  and  unbounded 
preemption.  Ibid. 

(j  123.  Character  of  Mr.  Pei. ham. 

. TVIr.  Pelham  had  good  fenfe,  without 
either  (hitting  parts  or  any  degree  of  lite- 
rature. He  had  by  no  means  an  elevated 
or  eutcrpriling  genius,  but  bad  a more 
manly  and  steady  reiolulinu  than  bis  bro- 
ther the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  had  a 
gentleman-like  franknels  in  bis  behavi- 
our, and  as  great  point  of  honour  as  a 
minister  can  Itave.elpecially  aniinistcrat 
the  head  of  the  tvealury,  where  number- 
lcfs  sturdy  and  unlatiable  beggars  of  con- 
dition apply,  w ho  cannot  all  be  gratified, 
nor  all  with  fafety’  he  refufed. 

He  was  a very  inelegant  fpeaker  in  par- 
liament, but  fpyke  w uii  a certaincamiour 
and  opcuiicfs  that  made  him  be  well 
heard,  and  generally  believed. 

He  withed  well  to  the  pnblir,  and  ma- 
naged the  finances  w ith  great  care  and 
perfonal  purity.  He  was pttr  bri’ptiis  mi/uc 
Jupru:  had  manv  domestic  virtues  and  no 
vices.  If  his  place,  and  the  pow  er  that 
accompanies  it,  made  him  fomc  public 
enemies;  his  behaviour  in  both  fecured 
him  from  perfonal  and  rancorous  ones. 
Thofe  who  wifhed  him  w orst,  only  wiflied 
themfclves  in  his  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  hewasan  honourable 
man,  and  a well-wiihing  minister. 

Ibid. 

§ 124.  Chatafirr  o/' Richard  Earl  of 
ScARBOKUlV.il. 

In  drawingthe  character  of  Lord  Scar- 
borough, I will  be  strictly  upon  iny  guard 
against  the  partiality  of  that  intimate  and 
unreferved  friendfhip,  in  which  we  lived 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ; to  which 
friendfhip, os  well  as  to  the  public  notori- 
ety of  it,  I owe  much  more  than  ray  pride 
will  let  mygratitude  own.  If  this  tifay  be 
fufpected  to  have  biatfed  roy  judgment,  it 
must,  at  die  fame  time,  beauowed  to  have 
iuformed 
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informed  it;  for  the  most  fccret  move- 
ments of  his  whole  foul  were,  without 
difguife,  communicated  to  me  only 
However, Twill  rather  low  erthan  heighten 
the  colouring;  I will  mark  the  lhades, 
and  draw  acredilde  rather  titan  an  exact 
likenefs. 

He  had  a very  good  perfon,  rather 
above  the  middle  fize;  a hatullomc  face, 
a«d,  when  he  was  cheerful,  the  most  en- 
gaging countenaure  imaginable:  when 
grave,  which  he  was  ofteuest,  lit*  most 
refpectahle  one.  He  hail  in  the  highest 
degree  the  air,  manners,  and  add  refs  of  a 
man  of  quality ; politcncfc  with  calc,  and 
dignity  without  pride. 

Bred  in  camps  and  courts,  it  cannot  he 
foppofed  that  he  was  untainted  with  the 
falhionahle  vices  of  theft*  warm  climates ; 
but  (if  1 ntay  be  allowed  the  expreflion) 
h«  dignified  them, instead  oftheir  degrad- 
ing him  into  any  mean  or  indecent  action. 
He  had  a good  degree  of  clafficul,  and  a 
great  one  of  modern,  know  ledge;  with  a 
just,  and,  at  the  fame  time, a delicate  taste. 

In  his  common  expettces  he  was  liberal 
within  bounds;  hut  in  his  charities, and 
bonnties  he  had  none.  1 have  known  them 
put  him  to  fomc  prefent  inconvenicncies. 

He  was  a strong,  but  not  :tn  eloquent  or 
florid  fpeaker  in  parliament.  lie  fpoke 
fo  unaffectedly  the  honest  dictates  ot  his 
heart,  that  truth  ami  virtue,  which  never 
want,  and  feldom  wear,  ornaments, 
itemed  only  to  borrow  hjs  voice.  This 
tare  fitch  am  astonilhing  weight  to  all  he 
aid,  that  he  more  than  mice  carried  an 
unwilling  majority  after  him.  Such  is 
tlie  authority  of  nnfufpected  virtue,  that 
it  will  fom climes  llianie  vice  into  decen- 
cy at  least. 

He  was  not  only  offered,  but  preifed  tu 
accept,  the  post  ot  fecretary  of  state ; but 
he  constantly  refuted  it.  I once  tried  to 
perfoade  him  to  accept  it;  hut  he  told 
me,  that  both  the  natural  warmth  ami 
melancholy  of  his  temper  made  him  Unfit 
for  it ; and  that  moreover  he  knew  very 
well  that,  iu  tkofe  ministerial  employ- 
ments, the  courfe  of  liufmefs  made  it 
necrilarv  to  do  many  hard  things,  und 
tome  unjust  ones,  which  could  only  be 
authurifed  by  the  jefuitical  cafuistrv  of 
the  direction  uf  the  intention  : a doctrine 
" loch  he  laid  he  could  not  poflihly  adopt. 
Whether  he  was  the  first  that  ever  made 
that  objection,  1 cannot  affirm;  but  I 
hifpect  that  he  will  be  the  hut. 

lie  was  a true  constitutional,  and  yet 
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practical  patriot ; a sincere  lover,  and  a 
xealous  alierter  of  the  natural,  the  civil, 
and  the  religious  rights  of  his  country  s 
but  he  would  not  quarrel  With  the  crown, 
for  fome  flight  stretches  of  the  preroga- 
tive; nor  with  the  people,  for  Ionic  un- 
wary ebullitions  of  liberty;  tiorwitli  any 
one  for  adifferenceof opinion  infpectiln- 
tive  points.  He  confldcred  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  aggregate,  and  only  w atched 
that  no  one  partof  it  flioutd  preponderate 
too  much. 

His  moral  character  was  fo  pure,  that 
if  one  may  lay  of  that  imperfect  creature 
man,  w hat  a celebrated  historian  fays  of 
Scipro,  nit  non  tnudnndm  nut  etixtt,  ant 
fecit,  uni  Jrn/it ; I fincerely  think  (I  had 
almost  laid  1 know  ),oneinightfav  it  with 
great  truth  of  him,  one  Angle  instance 
excepted,  which  lhall  be  mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  noblest  and  strictest 
principles  of  honour  nod  generolit  v,  the 
tonderest  fentiments  of  benevolence  met 
companion  ; and,  as  lie  was  naturally 
warm,  he  could  not  even  hear  of  an  in- 
justice or  a bufenefs,  without  a hidden 
indignation',  nor  of  Hie  misfortunes  or 
m defies  of  a fellow*  creature,  without 
melting  into  follucis,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  relieve  them.  This  part  of  :iis  cha- 
rwctei  was  fo  univer&lly  known,  that 
our  best  and  most  fatirical  Englifli  poet 
fays, 

When  1 confer*  there  is  who  foe!*  for  fame. 

And  metis  to  goudaefs,  need  I Scarborough 
name ' 

He  had  not  the  least  pride  of  birth 
and  rank,  that  common  narrow  notion  of 
little  minds,  that  wretched  mistaken  luc- 
cedam-vun  of  merit ; but  lie  was  jealous  to 
anxiety  of  his  character,  as  all  meu  are 
who  deforce  a good  one.  And  lucli  was 
his  diffidence  upon  that  fuhject,  that  he 
never  could  be  perfuaded  that  mankind 
really  thought  of  him  as  they  did  ; for 
fordy  never  man  had  a higher  reputation, 
and  never  man  enjoyed  a more  umverfal 
esteem.  Even  knaves  rcfpccted  him ; and 
fods  thought  they  loved  him.  lflic  hit  I 
any  enemies  (for  1 protest  1 never  knew 
out),  they  could  he  only  foch  as  were 
weary  of  always  hearing  of  Aristides 
the  Just. 

lie  was  too  fuhject  to  fodden  gusts  ijf 
paflion.but  they  never  hurried  him  into, 
any  illiberal  or  indecent  expreflion  or  ac- 
tion ; fo  invincibly  habitual  to  him  were 
good-nature  and  good-manners.  But  if 
jD  + 
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everany  word  happened  to  fall  from  him 
in  warmth,  which  upon  fubfequent  re- 
flection he  himfulf  thought  too  strong,  lie 
was  never  eafy  till  he  had  made  more 
than  a fiitKcient  atonement  for  it. 

He  had  a most  unfortunate,  I will  call 
it  a mo4  fatal  kind  of  melancholy  in  his 
nature,  which  often  made  him  both  ab- 
ient  and  filetit  in  enmpany,  but  never 
morufe  or  four.  At  otbjpr  times  he  was  a 
chenrful  and  agreeable  companion  ; but, 
confeions  that  lie  was  not  always  fo,  he 
avoided  company  too  much,  anti  was  too 
often  alone,  giving  way  to  a train  of 
gloomy  reflections. 

His  constitution,  which  was  never  ro- 
bust, broke  rapidly  at  the  latter  end  of 
his-  life.  He  had  two  fevere  strokes  of 
apoplexy  or  piilfy,  which  confiderubly 
affected  his  body  and  his  mind. 

I tlefire  that  this  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a full  and  fmifliod  character,  writ 
(or  the  fake  of  writing  it ; but  as  my  fo- 
lenjn  deposit  of  the  truth  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  I owed  thisfmall  deposit 
of  justice,  fueb  as  it  is,  to  the  memory  of 
the  best  man  I ever  knew,  and  of  the 
dearest  friend  I ever  had.  Clujlerjitld. 

§ 125.  ChnraBer  of  Lord  Hardwick e. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  magistrate  that  this  country  ever 
had.  He  prcfidcd  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery abovO  twenty  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  none  of  his  decrees  were  reverfed, 
nor  the  justne&of  them  ever  questioned. 
Though  avarice  was  his  ruling  paffion, 
he  was  never  in  the  least  fufpected  of  any 
kind  of  corruption : a rare  and  merito- 
rious instance  of  virtue  and  felf-denial, 
under  the  influence  of  fuch  a craving, 
infatiablc.and  inrreafing  pailion. 

He  had  great  and  clear  parts;  under- 
stood, loverf,  and  cultivated  tile  belles  let- 
rwes.  He  was  an  agreeable,  eloquent 
fpeaker  in  parliament,  but  not  without 
fame  little  tincture  of  the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  mistake,  or  at  least  to 
feem  to  mistake,  their  own  talents,  in 
hopes,  perhaps,  of  mifleading  others  to 
allow  them  that  which  they  are  conl'ci- 
rsas  they  do  not  poflefs.  Thus-Lord  Hard- 
wickc  valued  himfelf  more  upon  being  a 
great  miuister  of  state,  which  he  certainly 
was  not,  than  upon  being  a great  magi- 
ftrate,  which  he  certainly  was. 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  bnt  uone  of 
them  great.  Good  order  and  domestic 
details  werehisproper  department.  The 
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great  and  fliining  parts  of  government, 
though  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive, 
were  above  bis  timidity  to  undertake. 

By  great  and  lucrative  employments, 
during  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  and  bv 
still  greater  parfimouv,  lie  acquired  an 
imnienfe  fortune,  and  cstablithcd  bis  nu- 
merous family  in  advantageous  postsand 
profitable  alliances. 

Though  he  had  been  foiicitor  and  attor- 
ney-general,  he  was  by  no  means  what  is 
called  a prerogative  lawyer.  He  loved 
the  constitution,  and  maintained  the  just 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  without 
stretching  it  to  the  opprefiion  of  the 
people.  > 

He  was  naturally  humane,  moderate, 
and  decent ; and  when,  by  b is  former  em- 
ployments, he  was  obliged  to  profecute 
state-criminals,  he  difeharged  that  duty 
in  a very  different  manner  from  most  of 
his  predccoflbrs,  who  were  too  justly 
called  the"  blood-hounds  of  the  crown.” 

He  w asachearfuland  instructive  com- 
panion, humane  in  his  nature,  deceutiu 
ilis  manners,  unstained  with  any  vice 
(avarice  excepted),  a very  great  magif- 
tratc,  but  by  no  means  a gicat  minister, 
CMeder&eld. 

§ 126.  ChartiHcr  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  be  fo  often 
mentioned  in  Hie  history  of  thele  times, 
and  with  fo  strong  a bias  cither  for  or 
against  him,  that  1 rcfolved  for  the  fake 
of  truth,  to  draw  his  character  with  my 
iifnal  impartiality:  for  as  he  had  been  a 
minister  for  above  forty  years  together, 
and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  that  period 
first  minister,  he  had  full  time  to  oblige 
0:1c  half  of  the  nation,  and  to  oilend  the 
other. 

Wo  were cotemporarics.near  relations, 
and  familiar  acquaintances;  fometimes 
well,  and  fometimes  ill  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  fcveral  variations  of  political 
affairs,  which  know  no  relations,  friends, 
or  acquaintances. 

The  public  opinion  pot  him  below  his 
level;  for  though  he  had  no  fuperior 
parts,  or  emincut  talents,  he  had  a most 
indefatigable  industry,  a perfeverance,  a 
court  craft,  a fervile  compliance  with  the 
will  of  his  fovereigu  for  the  time  being ; 
which  qualities, with  only  a common  (hare 
of  common  fenle,  will  carry  aman  fooner 
and  more  fitfely  through  the  dark  laby- 
rinths of  a court,  than  the  most  fbiniug 
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part*  would  do,  without  thofe  moaner 
talent*. 

He  was  good-natured  to  a degree  of 
wcaknets,  even  to  tears,  upon  the  (lightest 
oecalinns.  Exceedingly  timorous,  both 
perfonally  and  politically,  dreading  the 
least  innovation,  and  keeping,  with 'a 
fcrupulous  timidity,  in  the  beaten  track 
of  buliuefs,  as  having  the  fafest  bottom. 

I "till  mention  one  instance  of  this  dif- 
potUion,  which,  I think,  will  fet  it  in  the 
strongest  light.  When  I brought  the  bill 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  correcting  and 
amending  the  calendar,  I gave  him  pre- 
vious notice  of  mv  intentions:  he  was 
alarmed  at  fo  bold  an  undertaking,  and 
conjored  me  not  to  stir  matters  that  had 
been  long  quiet ; adding,  that  he  did  not 
love  new-fangled  things.  I did  not,  how- 
ever,  yield  to  the  cogency  of  fhel’e  argu- 
ments, butbrodghtinthcbill.and  it  palled 
nnanimonlly.  From  fuch  wcakneffes  it 
necefiarily  follows,  that  he  could  have  no 
great  ideas,  nor  elevation  of  mind. 

His  ruling,  or  rather  his  only,  paflion 
was,  the  agitation,  the  bustle,  and  the 
hurry  of  bufineft,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  above  forty  years;  but  hevvas 
as  dilatory  in  difpatching  it,  as  he  was 
eager  to  engage  in  it.  He  was  always  in 
a hurry,  never  walked,  but  always  run, 
infomuch  that  I have  fometimes  told  biro, 
that  by  his  fleetnefi  one  fhould  rather 
take  him  for  the  courier  than  the  author 
of  the  letters. 

He  was  as  jealous  of  his  power  as  an 
impotent  lover  of  his  mistrefs,  without 
activity  of  mind  enough  to  enjoy  or  ex- 
ert it,  hut  could  not  bear  a (hare  even  in 
the  appearances  of  it. 

His  levees  were  his  pleafure,  and  his 
triumph ; he  loved  to  have  them  crowded, 
and  confequcntly  they  werefo  : there  he 
made  people  of  hnfinefs  wait  two  or  three 
hours  in  theanti-chnmber.whilehetrifled 
away  that  time  with  ibmo  inlignificarrt 
favourites  in  his  tlofct.  When  at  last  he 
came  into  his  levee- room,  he  accosted, 
hugged,  embraced,  and  promifed  every 
body,  with  a Teeming  cordiality,  but  at 
the  fame  time  with  an  illiberal  and  de- 
grading familiarity. 

He  was  exceedingly  difmtcrested : very 
profufe  of  his  own  fortune, and  abhorring 
all  thofe  means,  too  often  ufed  by  perfons 
in  hisstation, either  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
or  to  lupply  their  prodigality;  for  he  re- 
tired from  bufinets  in  they  car  176a,  above 
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four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  poorer 
than  when  lie  first  engaged  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a compound 
of  inos:  human  weaknclfcs,  but  untainted 
with  any  vice  or  crime.  Uujhrjicld. 

§ 127.  Churattcr  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  con* 
fidcrable  for  his  rank  and  innnenfe  for- 
tune, than  for  either  his  parts  or  his  vir- 
tues. 

He  had  rather  more  than  a common 
(hare  of  common  fenfc,  but  with  a head 
fo  wrong-turned,  and  fo  invincibly  obsti- 
nate,that  the  fliarc  of  parts  which  he  had 
was  of  little  ufe  to  him,  and  very  trou- 
blelbme  to  others. 

He  was  paifionate,  though  obstinate; 
and,  though  both,  was  always  governed 
by  fome  low  dependants ; who  had  art 
enough  to  make  him  believe  that  he  go- 
verned I hem. 

His  manners  and  addrefs  were  exceed- 
ingly illiberal;  he  had  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  delirc  of  pleafing. 

In  fpcakingin  the  houfe, he  hadan  ine- 
legant flowof  words,  hut  not  without  fome 
reafoning, matter,  and  method. 

He  had  no  amiable  qualities:  but  lie 
had  no  vicious  nor  criminal  ones : he 
was  much  below  (hilling,  but  above  con- 
tempt in  any  character. 

In  fhort,  he  was  a Dukeofa  rcfprctable 
family,  and  with  a very  great  estate. 

^ 128.  Another  Charnfler. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  indeed  a verv 
ronfidcrable  man.  The  highest  rank,  a 
fpleudid  fortune,  and  a name  glorious  till 
it  was  his,  were  fuflicient  to  have  fupport- 
ed  him  with  meaner  abilities  than  he 
poUe.Ted.  The  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  un- 
common advantages  might  have  been 
more  honourable  to  himfelf,  but  could 
not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  The 
eminence  of  his  station  gave  him  a com- 
manding profpect  of  his  duty.  The  road 
which  led  to  honour  was  open  to  his 
view.  He  could  nut  lofe  it  by  mistake, 
and  he  held  no  temptation  to  depart  from 
it  by  defign. 

An  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecentviolence.either 
in  opprefling  or  defending  a minister:  he 
would  not  at  one  moment  1 ancoroufly  per- 
fecutc,  at  another  bafvly  cringe  to  the  fa- 
vourite 
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xonrite  of  bis  fovereign.  Though  de- 
ceived perhaps  in  his  youth,  he  would 
l>oMh rough  the courfeo!' a long  life, have 
in\  nriablv  rhofen  his  friends  from  among 
the  moll  profligate  of  mankind  : his  own 
honour  would  have  forbidden  him  from 
mixing  bis  private  pinafores  or  con  vcrls- 
t to*  with  jockeys,  garoeftersblafplicmors, 
gladiators,  or  bulibons.  He  would  then 
have  never  felt,  much  left  would  behave 
fubmitted  to,  the  Imiuiliatiug  ncceflity  of 
engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of 
bis  dependants;  of  fupplying  their 
eiecs,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the 
expence  of  his  country.  .He  would  uot 
have  betrayed  fuch  ignorance,  or  fuch 
contempt  of  tbcconstitution,  as  openly  to 
avow  hi  a court  of  justice  the  purclialo 
and  laic  of  a borough.  If  it  lliould  be  the 
will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a 
domestic  misfortune,  he  would  fulnnit 
to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not  without 
dignity;  and  uot  look  for,  or  find,  an  im- 
mediate confutation  forthe  Id's  of  au only 
Cm  in  confultations  and  empty  bar- 
gains for  a plat  eat  Court,  nor  iu  the  mi- 
ferv  of  I Kit  lotting  at  the  Iudia-honfe. 

The  1 hike's  hi'torv  began  to  be  im- 
portant at  that  anfpicious  period,  at  vcliich 
he  vrai  deputed  to  the  ovrl  of  Vt  dailies. 
It  was  an  lionoiu.iMe  ofl’.eo,  and  was  exes 
ctltcd  with  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  it 
was  accepted.  His  patrons  wanted  au 
ambatlador  who  would  fubmit  to  make 
coucetBons : — tlieir  bulinefs  required  a 
man  w ho  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own 
dignity,  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try ; and  they  found  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  nobility.  Jmdus.  ( 

I,  i>p.  Ch.irntfrr  of  Mr.  Hrsav  Fox,  n/- 
ter-jcunb  for.!  Holland. 

Mr.  lb  iirv  Fox  was  a younger  brother 
of  tlie  lowest  ext rj'tion.  His  lather,  Sir 
Stephen  l'ox,  made  aconliderabieforlune, 
foim Ikiw  or  other,  ami  left  |iim  a fair 
voiiuger  brother’s  portion,  which  hefnpn 
Ijieut  in  the.  common  vices  of  youth, 
gaining  included  : this  obliged  him  to 
travel  tor  fome  time. 

When  he  returned,  though  bv  educa- 
tton  a Jacobite,  lie  attached  liiiulelf  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  one  of  bis 
ablest  they.  He  had  no  fixed  principles 
either  of  religion  or  morality,  and  was 
too  unwary  iu  ridiculing  atitl  expofmg 
them. 

lie  had  verv great  abilities  and  indefa- 
tigable industry  in  bufmefc;  great  (kill  in 


managing,  that  is,  in  corrupting,  thehouf* 
ofcomnious;  and  a wonderful  dexterity 
iu  attaching  individuals  to  himfrlf.  Hr 
promoted,  encouraged,  and  practifid 
their  vices;  he  gratified  their  avarice, 
or  lupplicd  their  profufiou.  He  wifehr 
and  punctually  performed  whatever  he 
prounfed,  and  most  liberally  rewarded 
their  attachment  aud  dependence.  By 
thefe,  and  all  other  means  that  can  he 
imagined,  he  made  hinifelf  many  per- 
fonal  friends  and  political  dependants. 

He  was  a most  difagreeabk  fpeaker  in 
parliament, inelegant  in  bis  language,  lie- 
fluting  aud  ungraceful  in  lies  cloculiou, 
but  ikilful  in  difccrtiiug  the  temper  oftbe 
lioufe,  and  in  know  ing  when  and  how  to 
prcl's,  or  to  yield. 

A constant  good-humour  and  feeming 
frank  nets  luudc  him  a welcome  companion 
in  fbcial  life,  and  in  all  domestic  relations 
he  was  good-natured.  As  he  advanced  in 
life,  his  ambitiou  became  ftibfervient  to 
his  avarice.  His  early  profufiou  and  dif- 
fipation  had  made  him  tecl  the  many  io- 
conveniencies  of  want,  and,  as  it  often 
happens,  carried  him  to  the  contrary 
and  w orfe  extreme  of  corruption  and  ra- 
pine. linn,  quncunque  rnodo  r cm,  beeline 
his  maxim,  which  he  obferved  (1  will 
not  fay  rcligiouflv  and  fciupuloufty,  but) 
invariably  aud  mamefully. 

lie  iiad  not  the  least  notion  of,  or  re- 
gard lor,  the  public  good  or  the  consti- 
tution, but  defpifed  tlmfe  cares  as  the  ob- 
jects ot  narrow  minds,  or  the  preteners 
of  interested  ones:  audlielivcd.as  Hiatus 
died,  calling  virtue  only  a name. 

ChrjlerMd. 

§ 130.  f horn  tier  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  rife  to  the  most  con- 
ftderablc  posts  aud  power  in  this  king- 
dom fittgly  to  bis  own  abilities;  in  hint 
they  fupplied  the  want  of  birth  aud  for- 
tune, which  latter  in  others  too  uftru 
fupply  the  want  of  the  former.  He  was 
a younger  brother  of  a very  new  family, 
and  his  fortune  only  aa  auuuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-ycar. 

The  army  was  his  original  destination, 
and  a cornctcy  of  horfeuis  first  and  only 
comuiilfion  in  it.  Thus,  unalbsted  by  fa- 
vour or  fortune,  he  had  no  powerful  pro- 
tector to  introduce  him  into  buliutfs,  and 
(if  1 may  ufe  that  cxprdlion)  ta  do  the 
honours  of  his  parts;  hut  tlieir  own 
strength  was  fully  fufflcicni. 

His  constitution  refufed  him  the  afual 
. fjeafurrs. 
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plcafurcs,  and  his  genius  forbad  him  the 
idle  diflipations  of  youth  ; for  fo  early  as 
at  the  age  of  fixtecn,  he  was  die  martyr 
of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed the  leifure  w hich  that  tedious  and 
painful  distemper  either  procured  or  al- 
lowed him,  in  acquiring  a great  fund  of 
remature  and  ufeful  knowledge.  Thus, 
y the  unaccountable  relation  of  caufcs 
and  effects,  what  feemed  the  greatest  mif- 
fortuue  of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  its  fplendour. 

Hisprivatelife  was. stained  bv  no  vices, 
norfulliedbyanytncanncls.  All  hisfenii- 
ments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His  rul- 
ing palhou  was  an  unbounded  ambition, 
which,  when  fupported  by  great  abili- 
ties, and  ciowned  by  great  iiicccls,  make 
what  die  world  calls  “ a great  man.”  He 
was  haughty,  imperious,  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  overbearing  ; quali- 
ties which  too  often  accompany,  but  al- 
ways clog,  great  ones. 

fie  had  manners  and  addrefs  ; but  one 
might  difoern  through  them  too  gn  at  a 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  talents. 
He  was  a most  agreeable  aud  lively  com- 
panion in  focial  life  ; and  bad  fuen  a ver- 
fatility  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  ittoall 
forts  of  cbnverfation.  lie  had  alfo  a most 
happy  torn  to  poetry,  but  he  feldom  in- 
dulged and  feldom  avowed  it. 

He  came  young  into  parliament,  and 
upon  that  great  theatre  (cion  equalled  the 
‘eldest  and  the  ablest  actors.  Hiscloquciice 
was  of  every  kind,  aud  he  excelled  in  the 
argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  declama- 
tory way  ; but  Ills  invective*  were  terri- 
ble, amiuttered  with  fueli  euurgy  ofdic- 
•iou,  and  stern  dignity  of  action  and  coun- 
tenance, that  lie  intimidated  thole  who 
were  the  most  w ailing  aud  the  best  able 
to  encounter  him  * ; their  arms  fell  out 
of  their  hands,  and  they  fhruuk  under 
the  afeeudaut  which  his  genius  gained 
over  theirs. 

In  that  afTembly,  where  the  public  good 
is  fo  much  talked  of,  and  private  interest 
lingly  purfued,  he  fetout  with  acting  the 
patriot,  and  performed  that  part  fo  no- 
bly, that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public 
a«  their  chief,  or  rather  only  unful'pect- 
ed,  champion. 

The  weigh  tofhispopularitvvtnd  his  uni 
verf.illy  acknowledged  abilities,  obtrud- 
ed him  upon  kingGeorge  II.  to  whom  he 
was  perfonully  obnoxious.  He  was  made 

* Home,  Campbell,  sad  Cord  Chief  Jultice 
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fecrctary  of  state : in  this  difficult  and  de- 
dicate fituation,  which  onp  would  have 
thoughtmust  have  reduced  either  the  pa- 
triot or  the  minister  to  a dreifire  option, 
he  managed  with  fuch  ability,  that  while 
he  ferved  theking  moreeflectuallv  in  his 
most  unwarrantable  electoral  views,  than 
any  former  minister,  however  willing,  hail 
dared  to  do,  lie  still  preferred  all  his 
credit  and  popularity  with  the  public; 
whom  he  atiured  and  convinced,  that  the 
protection  and  defence  of  Hanover,  with 
an  army  of  feventy-five  thoufand  men  in 
Britilh  pay',  was  the  only  poflible  method 
of  fccuring  our  poifellions  or  acquilitions 
in  North  America.  So  much  catier  is  it 
to  deceive  than  toundcceivcnunkind. 

Ilisowii  difmte  rested  nefs, aud  cvencon- 
tempt  of  money  Smoothed  Li*  way  to  pow- 
er, and  prevented  or  tilenccd  agreatlhare 
of  that  envy  which  commonly  attends  it. 
Must  men  think  thqt  they  have  an  equal 
natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities 
to  make  the  proper  life  of  them  ; but  not 
very  many  of  them  have  the  impudence 
to  think  thcmfeivesqualitied  for  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a great 
and  tinning  figure  in  the  annals  ot  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  blot  which 
bis  acceptance  of  three  thoulimd  pounds 
per  annum  penlion  for  three  lives, on  bis 
voluntary  rclignation  of  the  feals  in  the 
first  year  of  tlioprenmt  king,  must  make 
in  his  character,  cfpcciully  as  to  the  ilifin- 
terested  part  of  it.  However,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  lie  had  thofe  quali- 
ties which  none  hut  a great  man  can  have. 
With  a mixture  of  thofe  failings  which 
arc  the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  im- 
perfect human  nature.  Chtjhrjidd. 

§131.  Another  Character. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  originally  defigned 
for  the  army,  in  which  he  actually  bore  a 
commiliion  ; but  fate  referred  him  for  a 
more  important  station.  In  point  of  for- 
tune he  was  barely  qualified  to  be  eledtd 
member  of  parliament,  when  he  obtained 
a feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he 
foon  outlhone  all  his  compatriots.  He  ilif- 
playcd  a fuprifing  extent  and  precifion  of 
political  knowledge,  and  irrefistihle  eucr- 
gy  of  argument,  and  fuch  power  of  elo- . 
cution  as  struck  hi*  hearers  with  asto- 
nillmient  and  admiration;  it  flatbed  like 
the  lightning  of  heaven  againstthc  mini- 
sters anti  fonsofcorruption.hlastingvvhero 
it  fmote,  and  withering  the  nerves  of  op-' 
polition  : hut  Jiis  more  lubstantial  praife 
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was  founded  upon  his  disinterested  in- 
tegrity, his  incorruptible  hearty  his  siu- 
ioihiu  rable  fpirit  of  independence,  and 
bis  invariable  attachment  to  the  interest 
and  liberty  of  bis  country.  Swollen. 

§ 130.  Another  Ch'tracter. 

The  fecretary  stood  alone.  Modern  de- 
generacy had  not  reached  him.  Original 
and  unaccomodating,  the  features  of  his 
character  had  thchardihood  of  antiquity. 
His  august  mind  over-awed  majesty,  and 
one  of  his  fijvereitms  thought  royalty  fo 
impaired  in  his  prefence, thatheconfpired 
to  remove  him,  in  ojder  to  be  relieved 
from  his  fuperiority . No  state  chicanery, 
no  narrow  fystem  of  vicious  politics,  no 
idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,  funk 
him  to  the  vulgar  Wei  of  the  great : but 
overbearing,  perfuafive,  and  impractica- 
ble, his  object  was  England,  his  ambition 
was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroy- 
ed party ; without  corrupting,  he  made  a 
vena!  age  unanimous.  Enure  funk  be- 
nt ath  him.  With  onchand  he  fmote  the 
houfe  of  Bonrbon,  and  wielded  in  the 
other  the  democracy  of  England.  The 
sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite ; and  his 
fehemes  were  to  affect,  not  England;  not 
the  profrnt  age  only,  ImtEuropeand  pof- 
terity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by 
which  tliefe  fehemes  were  accompliflied  ; 
always  feafonable,  always  adequate,  the 
fuggestions  of  an  understanding  animated 
by  ardour,  and  eiiliglrtcued  by  pro- 
phecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life* 
amiable  and  indolent  w'ere  unknow  n to 
• him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no  domes- 
tic -wcaknefs  reached  him ; bnt  aloof 
from  the  fordid  occurrences  of  life,  and 
unfu Hied  by  its  intercourl’e,  he  came  oc- 
casionally into  our  fystem,  to  counsel  and 
to  decide. 

A character  fo  exalted,  fo  stvcuous,  fo 
various,  fo  authoritative,  SsWnifhed  a cor- 
rupt age,  and  the  treafurv  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Pitt  through  alfher  claffes  of  ve- 
nality. Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  flu-  had  found  defects  in  this  statef- 
rnait,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsist- 
ency ofhis  glory,  and  much  oftlie  min 
of  his  victories ; but  the  bistdry  of  his 
country  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy', ' 
anfivered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  Itis  only' 
talents:  his  eloquence  was  an  amain  the- 
fenatc, peculiar  and  fpontaneous, familiar- 
ly expreffing  gigantic  fentiments  and  in-  . 


stinctive  wifdotn  ; not  like  the  torrent  nf 
Pemosthctics,  or  the  fplcndid  ennffagn- 
tion  of  Telly  ; it  refembled  fonietimcstlie 
thunder,  and  fometimes  thr  mnficof  the 
fpheres.  Like  Murray ,he  did  not  conduct 
the  understanding  through  the  painful, 
fiKitiltv  of  argumentation  ; nor  was  he, 
like  Townfheud,  for  ever -on  the  rack  of 
exertion  ; but  vatlior  lightened  upon  the 
fubject,aml  reached  the  point  by  theflafh- 
uigs  of  the  mind,  which,  like  thofe  ofles. 
eye, were  felt,  but  could  not  be  follow  ed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  w as  in  this  roan 
fometliingthat  could  create,  fuhvert,  or 
reform;  an  understanding,  a fpirit,  and 
an  eloquence,  to  fummoii  mankind  to  fo- 
ciety,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  fiaverv 
afunder,  and  to  rule  the  vvildernefs  at 
free  minds  with  unbounded  authority  ; 
fometliing  that  conld  establilb  or  over- 
whelm empire,  and  strike  a blow  in  the 
world  that  fliould  refound  through  the 
univerfe.  Anonymous. 

i 133.  Another  Charoeicr. 

Lord  Chatham  isagreat  and  celebrated 
name ; a name  that  keepsthe  name  ofthis 
coo  ntry  Tcfpcctalde  iu  every  other  011  tlic 
globe.  It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  cr  vcnrr-pilc  luimen 

Cienubus,  et  multum  uutirx  quod  piud.*r*isirl»i. 

The  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  tupcriorelnquence,  his 
fplcndid  qualities,  his  eminent  fervievs, 
the  vast  fpacc  he  fills  iu  the  eye  of  man- 
kind, amt,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall 
from  power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes 
and  fanctifies  a great  character,  v ill  not 
fuller  me  to  cei  • ure  any  pnrt  of  liis  con- 
duct. I am  afraid  to  Hatter  him ; I am  fart 
I am  not  difpofed  to  blame  him  ; let  lliofe 
who  have  betray’ed  him  by  their  adula- 
tion, infult  him  with  their  malevolence. 
Rut  " hat  1 do  not  prefume  to  cenfure,  1 
may  have  leave  to  lament. 

For  a wife  man,  he  feemed  to  me  at  that 
time  lobe  governed  too  much  by  general 
maxims  : one  or  two  of  thefe  maxims, 
flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  in- 
dulgent to  our  unhappvfpecies.aiidfurely 
a little  too  general,  led  him  into  mtafuri  s 
that  were  greatly  niifchievous  to  htmfclf; 
and  for  that  reafon, among  othevsg'erbaps 
fatal  to  his  country ; meofuresthcellectsof 
which  1 am  afraid  are  for  ever  incurable. 
He  made  an  administration  fo  checkered 
and  fpccklcd;  he  put  together  a piece -of 
joinery  fo  cro^-lyindeuteuandwliiinfioally 
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dnve-tailcd;  acabinetlo  vnriouflv  inlaid; 
fuel)  a piece  of  diverfified  mofaic,  fuel) 
atcffclatcd  pavement  without  cement; 
here  a bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a bit 
of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers;  king’s 
friendsand  republicans;  wbigsand  lories; 
treacherous  friend*  and  open  enemies; 
that  it  was  indeed  a very  enrinus  (how,  , 
hut  utterly  unfafe  to  toucli,  and  unfure  to 
stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  lie  had 
auorted  at  the  fame  boards  stared  at  each 
other,  and  were  obliged  toalk,"  Sir, your 
same,  &c.”  Itf  > happened,  that  perfons 
had  a single  office  div Meu1  between  them 
who  had  never  fpokeo  l»  each  other  in 
their  lives;  until  they  found  thcmfelves, 
they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together, 
head’aud  points,  in  the  fame  truckle-bed. 

la  eonfequeuce  of  t his  arrangement 
having  patio  much  the  larger  part  of  his 
enemies  anil  oppofersintn  power,  thecon- 
fusion  was  faeh  that  his  own  principles 
could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  in- 
fluence .a  the  conduct  of  allairs.  If  ever 
be  fell  into  a lit  of  thegOut,  or  if  any  other 
caufe  withdrew  him  from  public  cares, 
principles  directly  contrary  werefurc  to 
predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his 
plan,  hehad  notan  inchofgroundto stand 
upon ; when  he  had  accomplithcd  his 
(clierac  of  administration,  he  was  no 
longer  a minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a mo- 
ment, bis  whole  (ystein  wasonawidc  lea, 
without  chart  or  compafs.  The  geutlcmen, 
his  particular  friends,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  ministry,  with  a confidence  in 
him  which  was  justified,  even  in  its  ex- 
travagance,!"' his  superior  abilities,  bad 
never,  in  any  instance  prefumed  on  any 
opinion  of  their  own ; deprived  of  bis 
guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled 
about,  the  fport  of  every  gust,  and  calily 
driven  into  any  port;  and  as- thofe  who 
jcined  with  them  in  manning  the  vellel 
wtercthomost  directly  opposite  to  bis  opi- 
nions, mcafurcs,  and  characte  r,  and  far  th c 
most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  thefet, 
they  easily  prevailed,  fo  as  to  seize  upon 
the  most  vacant,  unoccupied,  and  dere- 
lict minds  of  his  friends,  and  in-umtly 
they  turned  the  vcffel  wholly  out  of  the 
courfe  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  werctoinfult 
as  we]  las  to  betray  him,  even  long  before 
the  cl'.fe  of  the  first  feflion  of  his  admi- 
nistration, when  every  tiling  waspublicly 
traufac  ted,  and  with  great  parade,  in  bis 
name,  they  made  an  act,  declaring  it  high- 


ly just  and  expedient  to  raife  a revenue  iu 
America.  Tor  even  then,  even  before  the 
fplendid  orb  was  entirely  fet,  and  w bile 
the  western  horizon  was  in  a blaze  with 
his  deli  ending  glory,  on  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens  arofe  another  lu- 
minary (Charles  Townfhend)  and  for  his 
^our  became  lord  of  the  afeendaut,  who 
was  officially  the  reproducer  of  the  fatal 
fehetne,  tiic  unfortunate  act  to  tax  Ame- 
rica fur  a revenue.  lidhn.  Uurke. 

\ 134.  Mr.  Pu.Tr.xrY'.i  Sjimh  on  the 

Motion /or  rcuVc./ig  the  Army. 

Sir, 

w e have  heard  a gro.it  deal  about  par- 
liamentary armies, and  about  an  army  con- 
tinued  from  year  to  year;  I bavealways 
been,  Sir,  and  always  (hall  be,  against 
a standing  army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it 
is  a terrible  thing ; whether  under  that  of 
parliamentary  or  any  other  defignation, 
a standing  army  is  still  a standing  army, 
whatever  name  it  be  called  by : they  are 
a body  of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of 
tbe  people;  they  are  governed  by  diffe- 
rent laws;  and  blind  obedience,  and  an 
entire  fubmiffion  to  the  orders  of  their 
commanding  officer,  is  their  only  prin- 
ciple. The  nations  around  ns,  S r,  ar* 
already  enfiaved,  and  have  been  enflaved 
by  thofe  very  means;  by  means  of  their 
standing  armies  they  have  every  one  lost 
tjicir  liberties;  it  is  indeed  impossible  that 
thy  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre- 
ferred in  any  country  w here  a numerous 
standing  army  is  kept  np.  Shall  wc  then 
take  any  of  our  mcafurrs  from  the  ex- 
amples of  our  neighbours  ? No,  Sir;  on 
the  contrary,  fruiu  their  misfortunes  w e 
ought  to  learn  to  avoid  thofe  rocks  upon 
which  they  have  fplit. 

It  figmfies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our 
array  is  commanded  by  fuch  gentlemen  as 
cannot  be  fuppoled  to  join  iu  any  ineafures 
Ibrenllaviug  their  country.  It  may  befo; 
I hope  it  is  lb ; I have  a very  good  op> 
nionof  many  gentlemen  now-  in  the  army  ; 
I believe  they  would  not  join  in  tuiy  fucll 
meafnres;  but  their  lives  are  uncertain, 
nor  can  w b be  fure  how  luug  they  may  be 
continued  in  command;  they  may  be  all 
difmilled  in  a moment,  and  proper  tools 
of  power  put  iu  their  room.  helid,cs.  Sir, 
weknowthepatSunsnfiut  n.weknow  hovv 
daugeruusltistutrust  thebi*lo|'men  with 
too  much  power.  Whore  was  there  a 

braver 
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"braver  army  than  that  under  Julius  Cadur? 
Where  was  there  ever  any  army  that  had 
ferved  thei  r country  more  faith  fully  'That 
army  was  commanded  generally  by  the 
best  citizens  of  Rome,  by  meu  of  great 
fortune  and  figure  in  their  country,  yet 
that  army  enflaved  their  cotintiy.  'I  he  af- 
fections of  thefoldicrs  towards  their  coun- 
try, the  honourand  integrity  of  tncundcr- 
officers,  arc  not  to  be  depended  on  : bv 
the  military  law  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  fo  quick,  and  the  punifhment  fo  fe- 
vere,  that  neither  officer  nor  foldier  dares 
offer  to  difpute  the  orders  of  hisfupretne 
commander ; he  must  not  confult  his  own 
inclinations:  if  an  officer  were  command- 
ed to  pull  his  own  father  out  oftliis  lioufe, 
hemustdoit;  hedaresnotdifobey ; imme- 
diatndeath  would  be  the  fure  confcquence 
’of  the  least  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer 
were  font  into  the  court  of  requests,  ac- 
companied by  a body  of  musketeers  with 
frrewed  bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were 
to  vote,  I know  what  would  be  the  duty 
ofthishoufe;  I know  it  would  be  our  duty 
toordertlie  officrrfo  be  taken  and  hanged 
up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  ; hut,  Sir,  I 
doubt  much  if  fuch  a Ipirit  could  be  found 
in  the  lioufe,  or  in  unv  lioufe  of  commons 
that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  I talk  not  of  imaginary  things:  I 
talk  of  w hat  has  happened  to  ail  Engliih 
houfe  of  commons,  and  from  an  Engliih 
army : not  only  from  an  Engliih  army,  but 
an  army  that  wasraifed  by  that  very  houfe 
of  commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by 
them,  and  an  army  that  was  commanded 
by  generals  appointed  by  them.  There- 
fore do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine,  that  an 
army  raifi  d and  maintained  by  authority 
of  parliament  will  always  be  fubmiffive  to 
them  ; if  any  army  be  fo  numerous  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  over-awe  the  par- 
liament,they  will  be  fubmiffive  as  long  as 
the  parliament  docs  nothing  to  difoblige 
their  favorite  general;  but  when  that  cafe 
liapp  ens,  [ am  afraid  that  in  place  of  the 
parliament's  difmiffmg  tin:  army,  the 
army  will  difmifstlie  parliament,  as  they 
have  dona  heretofore.  Nor  does  the  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  that  parliament,  or  of 
that  army  alter  the  cafe;  for,  with  refpect 
to  that  army,  and  according  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  the  parliament  difmiffed  bv 
them  was  a legal  parliament ; they  were 
an  army  railed  and  maintained  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  at  first  they  were  railed, 
as  they  imagined,  for  the  prefervation  of 


thofc  liberties  which  they  afterwards  de* 
st  roved. 

It  has  been  urged.  Sir,  that  whoever  is 
for  the  Protestant  fucceffion,  must  be  for 
containing  the  army  : for  that  very  rea- 
fon.  Sir,  I atn  against  coatinaing  the  ar- 
my. 1 know  that  neither  the  Protestant 
fucceffion  inhisMajesty'smost  illustrious 
h oufe,  nor  any  fucceffion , can  ever  be  fife, 
as  long  as  there  is  a standing  army  in  the 
country.  Annies,  Sir,  have  no  regard  |o 
hereditary  fuccrffions.  The  first  two  Cat- 
lars  at  Rome  did  pretty  well,  and  found 
means  to  keep  their  armies  in  tolerable 
fubjection,  bccanfe  the  generals  and  offi- 
cers were  all  their  own  creatures.  Blit 
bow  did  it  fare  with  theirfuccefforsr  Was 
not  every  one  ofthem  named  by  the  army 
withont  any  regard  to  hereditary  right, 
or  to  any  right  ? A cobler,  a gardener,  or 
any  man  who  happened  to  ralfe  himfclf  in 
the  armv,  and  could  gain  their  affections, 
was  marie  emperor  of  the  world . Was  not 
every  fucceeding  emperor  raifiM  to  the 
throne,  or  tumbled  headlongintothedust, 
according  to  the  mere  whim  or  mad 
frenzy  of  the  fohliers? 

We  are  told  this  army  is  defirej  to  be 
continued  but  foroncyear  longer,  or  for 
a limited  term  of  years.  How  abftinl  is 
this  distinction  I Is  there  any  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  term  of  years? 
Docs  the  most  abfolute  monarch  tell  his 
army,  that  he  is  to  continue  them  for  any 
number  of  years,  or  any  number  of 
months?  How  long  have  sve  already  toa,- 
tinued  ourarmyfrom  year  to  year?  And 
if  it  thus  continucs.wherein  will  it  differ 
from  flic  stand  ingarmio.sofihofe  countries 
which  have  already  fubmitted  theirneeks 
to  the  yoke  ? We  are  now  come  to  the  Ru- 
bicon; our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced,  or 
it  never  will;  from  his  Majesty's  own 
mouth  we  arc  affured  of  a profound  tran- 
quillity abroad;  we  know  there  is  one  at 
home.  If  tli is  is  not  a proper  time,  ifthefe 
circumstances  do  not  afford  us  a fafe  op- 
portunity for  reducing  at  least  a part  of 
our  regular  forces,  we  never  can  expect  to 
fee  any  reduction ; and  this,  nation,  alrea- 
dy overburdened  with  debts  and  taxes, 
must  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of 
perpetually  fupport  itig  a numerous  stand- 
ingarmy ; and  remain  for  ever  expofcd  to 
the  danger  of  having  its  liberties  and  privi- 
leges trampled  upon  by  any  future  king 
or  ministry,  whofliall  take  it  in  their  heads 
to  do  fo,  and  fliaH  take  a proper  care  to 
model  the  artny  for  that  purpofe. 

$ *3S* 
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§ 135.  Sir  John  St.  Ai;bin*s  Speech  for 
repealing  the  Septennial  Ad. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  fubject  matter  of  this  debate  is  of 
fuch  importance,  that  1 Ihouid  be  alhamed 
to  return  to  my  electors,  without  endea- 
vouring, in  the  best  manner  1 am  able, 
to  declare  publicly  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced me  to  give  my  most  ready  allent  to 
this  question. 

The  people  have  au  unquestionable 
right  to  frequent  new  parliaments  by  an- 
cient ufage;  and  this  ufage  has  been  con- 
firmed by  fcveral  laws  which  have  been 
progreiiively  made  by  our  ancestors,  as 
often  as  they  found  it  necellarv  to  inlist  011 
Shis  eflential  privilege. 

Par!  laments  were  general  ly  a nnual , but 
never  continued  longer  than  three  years, 
till  the  remarkable  reign  of  Henry  V ill. 
He,  Sir, "was  a prince  of  unruly  appetites, 
and  of  an  arbitrary  will;  he  was  impatient 
of  every  restraint;  the  laws  of  God  and 
gian  fell  equal  Iv  ti  faerifite,  as  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  li  is  avarice  or  disappointed 
his  ambition : tie  therefore  introduced 
king  parliaments,  bee  aide  he  very  well 
knew  that  they  would  become  the  prope r 
instruments  of  both ; and  what  a llavilh 
obedience  they  paid  to  all  his  ineafures, 

» luBiciently  known. 

If  we  conic  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  First, we  must  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a prince  of  a contrary  temper : he  had 
certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and 
virtue.  But  here  by  the  misfortune;  he 
"as  led  from  his  natural  difpofition  by  fy- 
cuphantsaud  flatterers;  they  advifed  him 
to  neglect  the  calling  of  frequent  new  par- 
liaments, and  therefore,  by  not  taking  the 
constant  fcnl'e  of  his  people  ia  ivtr.it  lied  id, 
he  was  worked  up  into  lo  high  a notion  of 
prerogative, thatthe  commons, in  order  to 
rest  rain  it,  obtained  that  independent  fatal 
power,  which  at  last  unhappily  brought 
him  to  his  most  tragical  etui,  and  at  the 
lame  time  fubvertea  the  whole  constitu- 
tion; and  I hope  we  ibalt  learn  this  lelibn 
from  it,  never  to  compliment  the  crown 
with  any  new  or  extravagant  powers,  nor 
to  deny  the  people  thole  rights  which  by' 
ancient  ufage  they  at  e entitled  to;  but  lo 
preserve  the  just  and  equal  balance,  from 
which  they  will  both  derive  mutual  Iccn- 
rity,  and  which,  if  duly  obferved,  will 
reuder  our  constitution  the  envy  and  ad- 
mitation  of  all  the  world. 

King  Charles  the  Second  naturally  took 
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a furfeit  of  parliaments  i n hisfathcr’s  time, 
and  was  therefore  extremely  Heinous  to 
by  them  afitle : but  this  was  a febeme  im- 
practicable. However, in  effect,  tic  did  foj 
tor  he  obtained  a parliament  which,  by  its 
long  duration,  like  an  army  of  veterans, 
became  fo  exactly  difeiplined  to  his  own 
raeafttres,  that  they  knew  no  other  com- 
mand hot  from  that  pcrloiiwiio  gave  theta 
their  pay. 

This  was  a fife  and  most  ingenious  wav 
of  curtsying  a nation.  It  was  very  well 
known,  that  arbitrary  power,  if  it  was 
open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail 
here;  the  people  were  amufed  with  the 
fpccious  form  oft  heir  ancient  constitution: 
it  existed  indesd,  in  their  fancy ; but,  like 
a mere  phantom,  had  no  fubstauce  nor  re- 
ality in  it:  for  the  power,  the  authority, 
the  dignity  of  parliaments  were  wholly 
lost.  Tlds  was  that  remarkable  parliament 
which  fo  justly  obtained  the  opprobrious 
name  of  the  Petition  Parliament ; and  was 
themmlel.from  which  ,1  belinve.fome  later 
parliaments  have  been  exactly  copied. 

At  tltc  rime  of  tlte  Revolution,  the  peo- 
ple made  a frelh  claim  of  their  anctcut 
privileges  ; and  as  they  had  fo  lately  ex- 
perienced the  misfortune  of  long  and  fer- 
vile  parliaments,  it  wasthen  dec  bred,  that 
they  Ihouid  be  held  frequently,  lint,  it 
feeing,  their  full  meaning  was  out  under- 
stood by  this  declaration  j and,  therefore, 
as  tit  every  newlettlemrnt  the  intention  of 
all  parlies  fiiould  be  fpecifically  man  ifi-st- 
ed,  the  parliament  never  ceafed  strug- 
glingwith  the  crown, tifHhetrienniatlaiv 
was  obtained  : the  prcamiiie  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely full  ami  strong;  and  in  the  body 
«f  the  fttll  you  ivillhnd  the  word  declared 
beforer  ti/trYfrf,  by  whicii  i apprehend, that 
tliough  this  law  did  not  immediately  lake 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  i*  was 
certainly  intended  ax  declaratory  of’heir 
first  meaning, and  therefore  stands  a part 
of  that  original  contract  under  which  the 
co  nstitut  ion  wasthen  fettled,  ilk  Majesty ’* 
title  totliecr own  is  primarily  derived  from 
that  contract;  and  if  upon  a review  there 
(hull  appear  to  be  any  deviations  from  it, 
we  ought  to  treat  them  as  fo  many  injuries 
done  to  lhat  title.  And  I dare  fay,  that  this 
houfe,  which  lias  gone  through  lo  long  a 
furies  offervices  to  his  n/jjefty , will  at  last 
be  willing  to  revert  to  tliofe  original  stated 
meafures  of  government,  to  renew  ami 
strengthen  that  title. 

But,  Sir,  1 tli ink  the  manner  in  which 
thefcptennial  iaw svasfirst  introduced,  isa 

.very 
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very  strong  reafon  why  it  ihoold  be  repeal- 
ed. People,  in  their  fears,  have  very  often 
rccourfetodt  lperate  expedients,  which,  if 
not  cancelled  in  fcafon,  will  themfelves 
prove  fatal  to  that  constitution  w liichihcy 
were  meant  tofecure.  Such  is  the  nature 
ofthefepteuniallawj  it  was  intended  only 
as  a p refer v alive  againli  a temporary  iu- 
convaiii  iiee ; the  inconvenience  isremov- 
td,  but  the  mifehievous  eflects  ftill  conti- 
nue : for  it  not  only  altered  thecouftitution 
of  parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  lame 
parliament  beyond  its  natural  duration  ; 
and  therefore  carries  this  molt  unjust  im- 
plication with  it,  That  you  may  atany  lime 
ufurptheinost  indubitable, the  most  cifen- 
tial  privilege  of  the  people,  l mean  that  ot 
chuling  their  own  reprefentatives:  a pre- 
cedent of  fucli  a dangerous  confequence, 
of  lb  fatal  a tendency,  that  I think  it  would 
be  a reproach  to  our  statute-book,  if  that 
law  was  any  longer  to  fubfist,  which  might 
record  it  to  posterity. 

This  is  a fcafon  of  virtue  and  public 
fpirit;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal 
thofe  laws  which  infringe  our  liberties, 
and  introduce  fucli  as  may  restore  the 
vigour  of  our  ancient  constitution. 

Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt,  that 
all  obligations  lofe  their  force,  unlcls 
they  are  frequently  renewed:  long  par- 
liaments become  therefore  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  and  when  they  do  fo, 
there  always  happens  a must  dangerous 
dcnenilancc  elfewherc. 

Long  parliaments  give  the  minister  an 
opportunity  of  gelling  acquaintance  with 
members,  of  practiling  hisfcveral  arts  to 
win  them  into  bis  fcliemcs.  This  must  he 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  offo  bafe 
a nature,  thalat  first  light  it  is  extremely 
(hocking;  hardly  any  one  has  fubinitted 
to  it  all  at  once : his  difpofition  must  be 
previoufly  understood,  the  particular  bait 
must  be  found  out  with  which  he  is  to 
be  allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not  without 
many  struggles  that,  he  furremlers  his  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  there  arc  fume  who  will  at 
mice,  plunge  themfelves  into  any  bafe  ac- 
tion ; but  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
of  a more  cautious  nature,  and  will  pro- 
ceed only  by  leifurely  degiecs;  one  or 
two  perhaps  have  deferted  their  colours 
the  first  campaign,  fomc  have  done- it  a 
fecund  ; but  a great  many,  who  have  not 
that  eager  difpofition  to  vice,  will  wait 
till  a third. 

1 or  this  reafon,  fhort  parliaments  ha'  o 
bee  u lets  corrupt  than  long  out  s ; they  are 
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obferved,  likestreamsof  water,  always  to 
grow  more  impure  the  greater  distance 
they  run  from  the  fountain-head. 

1 am  aware  it  may  be  laid,  that  fre- 
quent new  parliaments  will  produce  fre- 
quent uewexpcnces;  but  I think  quite  the 
contrary  : 1 am  really  of  opinion,  that  it 
will  be  a proper  remedy  against  the  evil 
of  bribery  at  elections,  efpoeially  as  you 
have  provided  fu  wholcfuine  a law  to  co- 
operate upon  thefc  occaCons. 

Eri  bery  at  elections, whence  did  it  arife 
not  from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are 
fore  of  being  c hofen  without  it ; it  was, 
Sir,  the  invention  of  w icked  and  corrupt 
ministers,  w ho  have  from  time  to  time  led 
weak  princes  into  fucli  destructive  mea- 
fures,  that  they  did  uot  dare  to  rely  upon 
the  natural  reprefeutatiow  of  the  people. 
Long  parliaments,  Sir,  first  introduced 
bribery,  becatife  they  were  worth  pur- 
chaitng  at  any  rate.  Country  gentlemen, 
who  have  only  their  private  fortunes  to 
rely  upon,  and  have  no  mercenary  cods 
to  ferve.are  unable  to  oppofe  it, especially 
if  at  any  time  the  public  treafurc  (hall  be 
unfaithfully  fquaudered  away  to  corrupt 
their  boroughs.  Country  gentlemen, in- 
deed, may  make  fomc  weak  eflbrts,  but  as 
they  generally  prove  unfuccefsful,  and 
tlie  time  of  a frelh  struggle  is  at  fo  great  a 
distance,  they  at  last  grow  faint  in  the  dif- 
putc,  give  up  their  country  for  lost,  and 
retire  in  defpair;  defpair  naturally  pro- 
duces indolence,  and  that  is  the  proper 
difpofition  for  flavery . Ministers  of  state 
understand  this  very  well,  aud  are  there- 
fore unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out 
ofitslethargy  by  frequent elcctions.Thcy 
know  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like  cccrv 
other  virtucof  the  mind, is  to  lie  keptalirs 
only  by  eonstant  action  ; that  it  is  impof* 
fihle  to  enflavc  this  nation.vvhile  it  u per- 
petually upon  its  guard. — Let  country 
gentlemen,  then,  by  having  frequent 
opportunities  of  exerting  themfelves,  lie 
kept  warm  aud  active  in  their  contention 
for  tlig  public  good  : this  will  raife  that 
/cal  and  fpirit,  which  will  at  lastgelthe 
better  of  thofe  undue  influences  by  which 
the  ofiicersol  tliecrown, though  unknown 
to  the  feverul  boroughs,  have  been  able  to 
fupplant  country  gentlemen  of  great  cha- 
racters and  fort  iinc.wholi  vein  their  neigh- 
bourhood.— l do  uot  fay  this  upon  idle 
fpuculationunly:  1 live  in  acountrv where 
it  is  too  well  known, and  I appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  houfe,  to  more  out  of 
it,  {and  whuare  fofor  titisvery  reafon)  f.-r 
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(he  truth  of  my  aficrtion.  Sir,  it  is  a 
fore  which  has  been  long  eating  into 
the  most  vital  part ofour constitution,  and 
1 hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
probe  it  to  the  bottom  For  if  a minister 
(houldever  gaimrcorrtipt  familiarity  with 
our  boroughs ; if  he  (hoitld  Iffcep  a register 
ofthemin  his  clofet, and, by  fending  down 
his  treafury  mandates,  thonld  procure  a 
fpurious  reprefentation  of  the  people,  the 
oBspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  beat 
all  times  ready  to  reconcileaml  justify  the 
most  contradictory  meafures  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  even  to  votefeverv  crude  in- 
digested dream  of  their  patron  intoa  law  ; 
ifthemaintenance  of  bis  powerlhould  be- 
come the  foie  objedof  tlieirattention,  and 
they  Humid  be  guilty  of  the  most  violent 
breach  of  parliamentary  trust,  by  giving 
the  king  a dilcretionarv  liberty*  of  taxing 
the  people  without  limitation  or  confront ; 
the  last  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to 

the  crown  ; if  this  Ihoulu  ever  be  the 

unhappy  <*011(111100  of  this  nation,  the 
people  indeed  may  complain;  bat  the 
doors  of  that  place,  where  their  com- 
plaints Ihou  Id  be  heard,  will  lor  ever  be 
Unit  against  them. 

Oor  difeafe,  l fear,  is  of  a complicated 
nature,  and  1 think  that  this  motion  is 
wifely  intended  to  remove  the  first  and 
principal  di ford er.  Give  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elections ; 
•hat  will  restore  the  decayed  authority  of 
parliaments,  and  will  put  our  constitution 
into  a natural  condition  of  working  out 
kerown  cure. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole  I am  of  opinion, 
that  l cannot  exprefs  a greater  zeal  for  his 
Majesty,  for  thelibertiesofthe people,  or 
the  honour  ami  dignity  of  this  houfe,  than 
by  ftconding  the  motion  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  made  you. 

5 136.  Sir  Robf.kt  Walpole's  Reply. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Though  the  question  has  been  already 
fu  fully  oppofed,  that  there  is  no  great  oc- 
casion to  fay  any  thing  farther  against  it. 
vet  I hope  the  houfe  will  indulge  me  the 
liberty  of  giving  fome  of  thole  reafoas 
which  induceme  to  be  against  the  motion, 
in  general, I must  takenotiee,  that  the  na- 
ture of  our  constitution  feerns  to  be  very 
nmch  mistaken  by  the  gentlemen  who 
hare  fpoken  in  favourofthis  motion.  It  is 
certain  that  ours  is  a mixed  government, 
•nil  the  perfection  of  our  constitution 
consists  in  this,  that  the  monarchical, 
rristocratical,  and  democratical  form  of 


government,  aremixtsind  interwoven  i s 
ours,  fg  as  to  give  us  all  the  advantages 
ot  each, without  fubjeciing  us  to  the  dan- 
gers and  im  onveuiencics  of  either.  The 
democratical  form  of  government,  which 
is  the  only  one  1 have  now  Occaliotrto  take 
noti  coot,  is  liable  tot  hole  i neon  von  icncics ; 
— that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in 
their  coming  to  any  relolution,and  fcldoni 
brilk  and  expeditious  enough  in  carrying 
their  refolution's into  execution  : that  they 
arc  always  wavering  in  their  refolul  ions, 
and  never  steady  in  any  of  the  meafures 
they  refolve  to  ptirfue ; and  that  they  are 
often  involved  in  factions,  fedit ions j and 
infurrections,  which  expofes  them”  to  be 
made  the  .tools,  if  not  the  prey,  of  their 
neighbours : therefore,  in  all  regulations 
we  make  with  rvfpeet  to  our-  constitution, 
we  a re  to  guard  against  runuingtoo  much 
into  that  form  of  government,  which  is 
properly  called  democratical : this  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  effect,  ifevtr 
it  Ihouhl  lie  restored. 

That  triennial  elections  would  make  onr 
government  too.  tedious  in  all  their  re- 
lolves,  is  evident ; becaufe,  in  fuch  cafe, 
no  prudent  administration  would  ever  re- 
folve upon  any  nieafure  of  confequeuc* 
till  they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulfcof  the 
parliament,  hut  the  pulle  of  the  people  j 
and  the  ministers  of  state  would  always 
labour  under  this  ditadvantage,  that,  as 
fecrets  of  state  must  not  he  immediately 
divulged,  theireiic-mies(andenemie*they 
will  always  have)  would  have  a handle 
for  expofmg  their  meafures,  and  render- 
ing them  difagreeable  to  the  people,  and 
thereby  carrying  perhaps  a new  election 
against  them,  before  they  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  justifying”  their  meafures, 
bydivulging  thufe  factsand  circumstances 
from  whence  ihe  justice  ami  thewifdoin 
oftheir  meafures  would  clearly  appear. 

Then,  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well 
known,  that  what  is  called  the  populace 
of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
elated  with  Inecets,  uudtoomuch  dejected 
with  every  misfortune  : this  makes  them 
wavering  in  their  opinions  about  affairs  of 
state,  and  never  lougof  the  fame  mind  ; 
and  as  this  houfe  is  chofen  by  the  free  and 
unbialled  voice*  of  the  people  in  general, 
it  this  choice  were  lb  often  renewed,  we 
might  expect  that  this  houfe  would  be  as 
wavering,  and  as  unsteady, as  the  people 
ufually  are  : and  it  being  impolfible  to 
carry  011  the  public  aff  airs  of  the  nation 
w About  the  concurrence  of  thishonfe.tba 
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minister*  wpuld  always  be  obliged  to 
comply,  and  confcquently  would  be 
obliged  o change  their  tuealores,  as  often 
a.  tiie  people  cii angl'd  their  minds. 

With  feu  tenniul  parliaments, Sir, ivt  are 
not  expofed  to  eitlter  of  thefamisfortunes, 
becauic  if  the  ministers,  after  having  felt 
thepulfeofLheparliament, which  they  can 
always  foon  do.refolveupou  any  mcal’ures 
they  have  generally  time  enough,  before 
the  new  elections  comeon.to  give  the  peo- 
ple a proper  information,  in  orderlo  Ihew 
them  the  justice  and  the  wifdom  of  the 
mcafures  they  have  pui  fued  ; and  if  the 
people  flmuld  at  any  time  be  too  much 
elated  or  too  much  dejected,  or  Ihould 
without  a caufe  change  their  minds,  thnft 
at  the  helm  of  affairs  have  time  to  fit  them 
right  before  a new  election  cornea  on. 

As  to  faction  and  fedition.  Sir,  I will 
grant, that,  in  monarchical  and  aristocrat 
tical  governments, it  generally  arifes  from 
violence  andopprellion ; but, in  democra- 
t ieal  governniepts,it  always  arifes  from  the 
people’s  having  too  great  a (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment. tor  ip  all  countries,  and  in  all 
governments,  there  alw  ays  w ill  he  many 
factious  and  unquietfpirita.who  can  never 
be-  at  rest  cither  in  poweroroutof  power ; 
wheu  in  power, they  ait?  never  ealv.unlefs 
every  man  fubotitsentirely  toti’.eir direc- 
tion ; and  wheu  out  of  power,  they  areal- 
wavs  working  and  intriguing  against 
thofethat  are.  in,  without  any  regard  to 
justice,  or  to  the  interest  of  their  country. 
In  popular  governments  fucli  men  have 
loo  much  game,  they  have  too  many  op- 
portunities tor  working  upon  and  cor-' 
ruptiug  the  minds oftbe  people,  in  order 
to  give  them  a bad  imprtliion  of,  and  to 
railb  difeontents  agaiust,  tliufe  that  have 
|bo  management  of  the  publie  affairs  fop 
the  time ; edd  thefe  djfconteuts  often 
break  put  into  feditions  and  infurrec- 
tions.  This,  Sir,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  our  misfortune,  if  our  parliament 
' were  either  annual  or  triennial ; by  fucli 
frequent  elections  there  would  be  fo 
much  power  thrown  into  the  hundsof  the 
people,  as  would  destroy  that  equal  mix- 
ture which  is  the  beauty  of  our  ennstitu- 
tution  : in  (liurt,  our  government  would 
really  become  a deinocratical  govern- 
ment, and  might  from  thence  very  pro- 
bably diverge  into  a tyrannical.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  p ruler  ve  our  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  our  falling  un- 
der tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  we 
ought  to  preferve  that  law,  which  1 real- 
ly think  has  brought  our  constitution  to 
?4 


a more  equal  mixture,  and  consequently 
to  a greater  perfection,  jhan  it  was  ever 
in  before  that  law  took  place.  ■ 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  Sir,  if  it 
were  polbble  to  influence,  by  fuch  bat 
ui earns,  the  majority  of  the  electors  ol 
Great  Britain  to  clmfe  fuch  men  as  would 
probably  giveup  their  liberties;  if  it  were 
poliible  to  influence,  by  fuch  moans, a ma- 
jority of  the  nicmberaof  this  houfeto  com 
lent  to  the  establiflimentof  arbitrary  pow- 
er : I would  readily  allow,  that  tlic  calcu- 
lations made  by  the  geiit  Ionian  of  the 
other  tide  were  just,  and  their  inference 
true  ; but  I am  perfuaded  that  neither  of 
thefe  is  poliible.'  As  the  members  of  this 
houfe  generally  are,  and  must  alw  ays  be, 
gentlemen  of  fortune  aud  figure,  in  their 
country,  is  it  poliible  tofuppnfe,  that  any 
one  ot  them  could,  by  a petition, ora  post 
be  influenced  to  content  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitution  ; by  which  the  enjoy- 
ment, not  only  of  v.  hat  hegot,bu:of  what 
he  before  had,  would  be  rendered  alto- 
gether precarious  : 1 w ill  nllow,Jiir,thjt, 
with  rclpect  to  bri  bery  .the  price  must  lie 
higher  or  lower,  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  virtue  of  tiie  man  who  is  to  be 
bribed  ; but  if  must  likew  ife  be  grauleil, 
that  the  humour  he  happens  to  be  iu  at 
the  time,  the  fpirit  he  happens  to  be  en- 
dowed w ith,  adds  a great  deal  pi  his  vir- 
tijc.  W hen  no  encroachments  are  made 
upon  the  rights  of  tlie  people,  when  the 
people  do  not  think  liiemfulres  m any 
danger,  there  may  be  many  of  the  elec- 
tors,who,  by  a bribe  often  guineas, might 
be  induced  to  vote  for  one  caudidiitr  ra- 
ther than  another;  but  if  the  court  were 
making  auy  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,-*  proper /pint  would, 
without  doubt,  arife  in  the  uatiou  ;and 
in  Inch  a caufe,  1 am  perfuaded,  that 
none,  or  very  few,  even  of  fucb  elector;, 
could  be  induced  to  vote  for  a court  can- 
didate ; no,  not  for  ten  times  the  fum. 

There,  may,  Sir,  be  fonie  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  nation ; 1 am  afraid  there 
will  always  be  fomc  : but  it  is  no  proof  of 
ittliat  strangersare fometimes  chofen ; for 
a gentleman  may  have  fomuch  natural  in- 
fluence over  a borough  in  his  neighbour, 
hood,  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  rhers 
to  chute  anv  perfon  he  plcafes  to  rccoai- 
mend  ; and  if  upon  fucli  recommendation 
they  cluife  one  or  two  of  his  friends, who 
are  peril  a past  rangers  to  them,  it  is  not 
from  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  two 
ftrangerswere  chofcn  their  reprefeniatirrs 

by  the  means  of  bribery  sad  corruption. 
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To  inlinuate,  Sir,  that  money  may  be 
blued  from  thepnblictrcafury  fur  bribing 
elections,  is  really  foinething  very  extra- 
ordinary,  especially  in  thole  gentlemen 
who  know  lion-  many  checks  are  upon 
every  (lulling  that  can  be  illued  hum 
thence ; and  how  regularly  the  money 
gi anted  in  one  year  tor  the  public  I'ervice 
of  the  nation,  must  always  be  accounted 
fur  the  very  next  lefliotr,  in  this  houle, 
alid  hkewife  in  the  other,  if  they  jiavc-a 
tuind  to  call  for  any  fueh  account.  And 
as  to  the  gent  lenten  in  offices,  it'lhey  have 
any  advantage  overcountrv  gent  lumen,  ill 
having, Ibmetliing  elfe  to  dcpeml  on  hc- 
thlestheirown  private  fortunes, they  have 
hkewife  many  difad  vantages:  they  are 
obliged  to  lire  here  at  London  with  their 
families,  by  which  they  are  putto  a much 
greater  expellee  than  gentlemen  of  equal 
fortunes  who  live  in  the  country : this  lays 
them  under  a very  great  difudvunt3ge, 
with  refpect  to  the  fupportingtbeir  inter- 
est In  the  country.  The  country  gentle- 
man, by  living  among  the  electors,  and 
purchaling  the  ueceliaries  for  his  family 
from  them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and 
correfpondence  with  them,  without  put- 
tinghunfelf  toany  extraordinary  charge; 
whereas  a gentleman  who  lives  in  London 
has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance or  correfpondence  among  his 
friends  in  the  country,  but  "by  going 
down  once  or  twice  a year,  at  a very  ex- 
traordinary charge,  and  often  without 
say  other  bufinefs ; fo  that  we  may  con- 
clude,a gentleman  in  office  cannot,  even 
hi  feveu  years,  lave  much  for  distribut- 
ing iu  ready  money  at  the  time  of  :m  elec- 
tion; and  I really  believe,  if  the  fact  were 
narrowly  enquired  into,  it  would  appear, 
that  die  gentlemen  in  office  are  as  little 
guilty  of  bribing  their  electors  with 
ready  money,  as  any  other  frt  of  gentle- 
men in  the  kingdom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  railing 
among  die  people  without  any  just  caufe 
is  what  l am  furprifed  to  hear  controvert- 
ed, fmee  very  late  experience  may  con- 
vince 11s  of  the  contrary . Do  not  we  know 
what  a ferment  was  railed  in  die  nation 
towards  tlw  latter  end  of  die  Into  queen's 
reign  ? And  it  is  well  known  what  a fatal 
change  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  in- 
troduced, or  at  least  confirmed,  byanolec- 
tion’s  coming, on  while  the  nation  was  in 
that  ferment. Do  uot  we  know  what  a fer- 
ment was  railed  in  the  nation  toon  after  his 
late  Majesty’s  accetikm ) And  if  an  elec- 
tion had  theu  been  allowed  ta  come  00, 


while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment,  it 
might  perhaps  have  had  as  liitul  ellecls 
as  the  former;  but,  thank  God, this  was 
wifely  provided  against  by  the  very  law 
whicn  is  now  wanted  to  he  repealed. 

As  fuch  ferments  may  hereafter  often 
happen,  1 must  think  that  frequent  elec- 
tions will  always  be  dangerous;  for 
w hich  reafou,  as  far  as  1 can  fee  at  pre- 
fent,  ] fhall,  I believe,  at  all  times,  think 
it  a very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal 
the  fcptcnuial  bill. 

§ 137.  Lord  Lvttel ton’s  Speech  on  the 

It, peat  of  the  /id,  called  the  Jew  bill, 

in  the  year  1753. 

• Mr.  Speaker, 

I fee  no  occafion  to  enter  at  prefent  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  we  palled  the  lust 
feffion,  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews, 
becaufe  I am  convinced,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent temper  of  the  nation,  not  a (ingle 
foreign  J mv  will  think  it  expedient  totake 
the  benefit  of  that  aft ; and  therefore  the 
repealing  of  it  is  giving  up  nothing. 
1 ulfentcd  to  it  last  year,  in  hopes  it 
might  induce  fome  wealthy  Jews  to  come 
and  fettle  among  us : in  that  light  I faw 
enough  of  utility  in  it,  to  make  me  in- 
cline rather  to  approve  than  diflike  it ; 
hut  that  any  men  alive  could  be  zealous, 
either  for  or  against  it,  I confefs  I had  no 
idea.  What  aflectaour  religion  is,  indeed, 

of  the  highest  and  most  ftrious  impor- 
tance: God  forbid  we  (Iks: Id  ever  be  in- 
different about  that  ! Imt  I thought  this 
had  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than  any 
tornpike-att  we  pafled  in  that  feflitm ; 
and,  after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been 
preached  on  thefuhjert,  j think  lb  still. 

Kelblution  and  steodinefsarc  excellent 
qualities:  hut  it  is  the  application  of  them 
upon  which  their  vuluc  depends.  A wife 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know 
where  to  yield,  as  woll  as  where  to  refifl-: 
and  there  isno  furor  mark  of  liftlenels  of 
mind  in-auadminixtrtitiun,than  obstinacy 
in  trifles.  Public  wifdom,  on  Ibme  occi- 
lions,  must  condefcend  to  give  way  to  po- 
pular folly,  efpeeially  in  n free  country, 
where  the  hamourof'tlie  people  must  be 
conlidered  as  attentively  as  the  humour 
of  a king  i 11  an  abfolutc  monarchy.  I’  ndcr 
both  forms  of  government,  a prudent  and 
honest  ministry  will  indulge  a final)  folly, 
and  will  rertft  a great  one.  Not  to  -voircn- 
lal’c  nowand  then  akind  indulgence  to  the 
former,  would  difoover  an  ignorance  in 
human  nature:  not  to  refill  the  latter  at 
all  times,  would  bemeSunefsand  fervilit  y. 
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Sir,  I look  on  the  bill  we  arc  at  prefent 
(Whiting,  not  asafacrificemadeto  popu- 
larity (lor  it  facriftces  nothing)  but  as  a 
prudent  regard  to  (bine  confequencesarif- 
ing  from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raif- 
cd  against  the  late  aft  for  naturalizing 
Jews,  which  feem  to  require  a particular 
coiiftderatioii. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied 
felicity  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  that  his 
.fubjects  have  enjoyed  fuch  a fettled  tran- 
quillity, fuch  a freedom  from  angry  reli- 
gious difputes.os  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  former  times.  The  true  Christian  fpi- 
rit of  moderation,  of  charity, of  univerlnl 
benevolence,  has  prevailed  in  the  people,* 
has  prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees, iostead  of  thofe  narrow  prin- 
ciples, thofe  bigoted  pleaftires,  that  furi- 
ous, that  implacah|e,  that  ignorant  seal, 

. which  had  often  done  fomuch  hurt  both  to 
the  church  and  the  state.  Hut  from  the 
ill-understood,  iufignlficanl  act  of  parlia- 
ment you  arc  now  moved  to  repeal,  dera- 
tion has  been  taken  to  deprive  us  of  this 
inestimable  advantage.  It  is  a pretence  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  infufe 
idle  tear  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
make  religion  itfelfsm  engine  of  (edition. 
It  behoves  thepietv.asweil  asthewifdom 
of  parliament,  to  ditfeppoilit  thofe  ondea- 
, vours.  Sir,  the  very  worst  inifehtef  that 
ran  be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it  to 
.the  pupnfes  of  faction.  Heaven  and  bell 
are  not  more  distant  than  the  benevolent 
(pint  of  the  Gofpelj  aud  the  malignant 
fpirit  nf  party.  The  most  impious  wars 
ever  made  were  thofer  called  l>«ty  warn, 
lie  who  hates  another  man  for  not  being 
a Christian,  is  himfelf  not  a Christian. 
Christianity, Sir, breathes  love  and  peace, 
and  good-will  to  man.  A temper  conform- 
able to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  religion, 
has  lately  distingoilbedthis  nation;  aud  a 
glorious  distinction  it  was ! But  there  is 
latent,  at  all  times,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Vulgar,  a (park  of  enthufiafm,  which,  if 
blown  by  the  breath  of  a party,  may, 
even  when  it  feems  quite  extinguiOtcd, 
be  fuddeoly  revived  and  raifed  to  a flame. 
The  act  of  last  foffion  for  naturalizing 
. Jews,  has  very  unexpectedly  administer- 
ed fuel  to  feed  that  flame.  To  what  a 
height  it  may  life,  if  it  ihouhl  continue 
much  longer,  one  cannot  eafdv  tell;  but, 
laky  away  the  fuel,  and  it  willdieof  itfelf. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  that  there  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  civil  power  and  the  hier- 


archy, have  feparatc  interests ; and  are 
continually  at  variance  one  with  the  other. 
It  is  our  liappinefs,  that  here  they  form 
but  one  fy stem.  While  this  harmony  lasts, 
whatever  hurts  tliechurrli.hurtsthe  state: 
whatever  weakens  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church,  takes  away  from 
the  civil  power  a part  nf  its  strength,  and 
fliukes  the  whole  constitution. 

Sir,  1 trust  and  believe  that,  by  fpeedity 
palling  this  bill,  wefhali  Clence  that  oblo- 
quy which  has  fo  unjustly  been  cast  upon 
our  reverend  prelates  (fouie  of  the  most 
rcfpcctuble  that  ever  adorn edourchurch) 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  act  which 
this  repeals.  And  it  greatly  concerns  the 
whole  community,  that  they  thould  not 
lofe  that  refpcct  which  is  fo  justly  due  to 
them,  by  a popular  clamour  kept  up  in 
oppnfition  to  a ineafure  of  no  importance 
in  itfelf.  But  if  the  departing  from  that 
ineafure  Ihouhl  not  remote  the  prejudice 
fo  matieioufly  vaifed,  1 am  certain  that  no 
further  step  you  ran  take  will  be  able  to 
remove  it;  aud, therefore, I hope  vou  will 
stop  here.  Tins  appears  to  he  a r<  afonable 
and  fafe  oondefccnfion,  by  which  nobody 
will  be  hurt;  but  all  beyond  this would 
be  dangerous  weaknefs  in  government:  it 
might  open  a door  to  the  wildest  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  to  the  most  mifehievous  at- 
tacks of  political  difailection  working 
upon  that  enthufiafm.  If  von  eucourage 
and  authorize  it  to  fall  on  the  fynsgogoe, 
it  will  go  from  thence  to  the"  inreting- 
houfe,  and  io  the  eud  to  the  palace.  But 
let  us  be  careful  to  check  its  further  pro- 
grefs.  The  more  zealous  wry  arc  to  fop- 
port  Christianity,  themore  vigilant  Arnold 
we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.  If  ne 
bring  hack  perfecution , we  brin g hack  the 
Anti-christian  fpirit  of  popery ; and  alien 
the  fpirit  is  here,  the  whole"  fvstem  will 
foon  follow.  1 delation  is  the  balls  of  all 
public  quiet.  It  is  a charter  of  freedom 
given  to  the  mind, more  valuable, Itbink, 
than  that  which  fecures  our  pe  rib  ns  and 
estates.  Indeed,  they  arc  infeparahiy 
connected  together;  for,  where  them  iwd 
is  not  free,  where  the  confcience  is  en- 
thralled, there  is  no  freedom.  Spiritual 
tyranny  pots  on  the  galling  chains;  but 
civil  tyranny  is  called  in,  to  rivet  and  fix 
them.  We  fee  it  in  Spain,  and  many 
other  countries;  we  have  formerly  both 
feen  and  felt  it  in  England.  By  the  bleff- 
ing  of  God,  we  are  now  delivered  from 
all  kinds  of  oppreflion.  Let  us  take  can, 
that  they  may  never  tetum. 


end  or  TatE  Titian  hook. 
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I J.  The  Story  nf  Le  Fevrf. 

IT  wxsfome  time  in  (he  fummer  of  that 
year  in  which  Dendermond  was  taken 
by  the  allies, — whicliwasaboutfevenyears 
beforemy  fiithercame  intothe  country, — 
and  about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my 
node  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  de- 
camped from  my  father’s  houfe  in  town, 
in  order  to  lay  fome  of  the  finest  fieges  to 
fome  of  the  finest  fortified  citiesin  Europe 
—When  my  uncle  Toby  wasoneevening 
getting  his  fupper,  with  Trim  fitting  be- 
hind him  at  a fmall  tideboard the  land- 
lord ofa.  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into 
theparlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  hishand 
to  beg  a glafs  or  two  of  lack  ; 'tis  for  a 
poor  gentleman, — l think,  of  the  army, 
fair]  the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill 
at  my  houfe  four  days  ago,  and  has  never 
held  up  his  head  iince,  or  had  a delire  to 
taste  any  thing ’till  just  now,  that  lie  has 
a fancy  for  a glafs  of  lack  and  a thin  toast. 
—1  think,  fays  he,  taking  his  band  from 

his  forehead,  it  mould  comfort  me. 

— —If  I could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor 
buy  fucli  athing, — addedthe  landlord, — 
I would  alnioststealit  for  the  poor  gentle- 
man, he  is  fo  ill. 1 hope  in  God  he 

will  still  mend,  continued  he — we  are  all 
of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a good-natured  foul,  I will 
anfwer  for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby; 
and  thou  (halt  drink  the  poor  gentleman’s 
health  in  aglafnif  f.tck  thyfelt, — and  take 
a couple  of  bottles,  with  my  fervice,  and 


tell  him  be  is  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  to  a dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him 
good. 

Though  I am  perfuaded.faidmyuncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  (hut  the  door,  be  is 
a very  cmnpafiionate  fellow — Trim,— yet 
Icannot  help  entertaining  an  high  opinion 
ofhis  guest  too;  theremust  be  fomething 
more  than  commnnin  him,  that  in  fo  flioit  • 
a time  (liould  vvinfo  much  upon  theafl’ec- 

tions  of  his  host; And  of  his  whole 

family,  added  the  corporal,  for  they  are 

all  concerned  for  him. Step  after  him, 

faid  my  uncle  Toby, — -do  Irim, — and 
a(k  if  he  knows  his  name. 

1 have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  faid 

the  landlord,  coming  back  into  the  par- 
lour with  the  corporal,— but  I can  afk  his 

fon  again: Has  he  a son  with  him 

then?  said  my  uncle  Toby. A boy, 

replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  »t 
twelve  years  of  age;— butthc  poor  crea- 
ture has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  fa- 
ther; he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  la- 
ment for  him  night  and  day : he  has  not 
stirred  from  thebed-fide  thefc  twodav'. 

My  uncle  Toby  laiddown  his  knife  »nd 
fork,  and  thrust  his  plate  from  before 
him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  ac- 
count; and  Trim, without  heingordered, 
took  a>  uy  without  faying  one  word,  and 
in  a few  minutes  after  brought  him  his 
pipe  anil  tobacco 

Stay  in  the  room,  a little,  fays  mV 

uticle  Toby. 

Trim! — faid  mv  uncle  Tobv,  after  he 
3 E 3 ' had 
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had  ligh'ed  Mapipe,  and  Invoked  about  a 
dozen  whiffs — Trim  came  in  front  of  his 
master,  and  made  his  bow:  tny  uncle 
Toby  fmokedon,  and  faid  no  more.— • 
Corporal!  faid  my  undeToby, — tile  cor- 
poral made  his  bow. — My  uncle  Toby 
proceeded  no  farther, but  fm  lilted  bispipe. 

Trim!  faid  my  uncle  Toby,!  have  a 
project  in  my  head,  asit  is  a bad  night,  of 
wrapping  myfelf  up  warm  in  my  roque- 
laure,  and  pay  ingavilitto  this  poor  gentle- 
man . — Y our  honour’s  roquelau  re,  r(  plied 
thecorporal.hasnotoncebceiihadoii.fince 
the  night  before  your  honour  received 
your  wound,  when  wc  mounted  guard  in 
'tile  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicho- 
las;— and  befides,  it  is  fo  cold  and  rainy  a 
n ight , that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and 
what  with  the  weather,  ’tw  ill  be  enough 
to  give  your  honour  yourdeath,  and  bring 
on  your  honour’s  torment  in  votir  groin. — 

1 tear  fo,  replied  my  uncle  Toby;  but  I 
am  not  at  rest  in  my  mind.  Trim,  (nice 
the  account  the  landlord  has  given  me. — 

I with  I had  r.ot  known  fo  much  of  this 
affair— added  tny  uncle  Toby,— or  that  I 
had  known  more  of  it: — How  (hall  we 
manage  it? — Leave  it,  nn’t  pleafe  your 
honour,  tome,  quoth  the  corporal I’ll 
take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the 
hnufe  and  reconnoitre,  and  act  accord- 
ingly; and  1 will  bring  your  honour  a 
foil  account  in  an  hour. — Thou  flialt  go. 
Trim  ,f:tid  my  uricIeToby,and  here’s  a (hil- 
ling for  thee  to  drink  w ith  his  fervaut — 
I (hall  get  it  all  out  of  him,  faid  the  cor- 
poral, (hutting  the  don*. 

Myuncle  Ibliy  filled  his  fecond  pipe; 
aud  had  it  not  been,  that  he  now  and  then 
wandered  from  the  point,  with  conftder- 
ing  whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have 
the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a straight  line, 
as  a crooked  one,— lie  might  he  faid  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  cHe  hut  poor 
LeFevre  and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he 
trucked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had 
knocked  the  allies  out  of  his  third  pipe, 
that corporalTritnretQrncd from  the  inti, 
and  gave  him  the  following  account. 

I (Impaired  at  first,  faid  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  bark  your  honour  any 
kind  of  intelligence  concerning  thepoor 
Tick  lieutenant— Is  he  in  the  army  then? 
lai'd  my  unde  Toby— He  is,  faid  the  cor- 
poral—And  in  what  regiment?  faid  my 
undeToby — I'll  tell  your  honour, rep  lied 
the  corporal,  every  thing  straight  for- 
wards, as  I learnt  it  — Then,  Trim,  I'll 


fillanatherpipc,fardmvnncleToby,and 
not  interrupt  thee  tilllhou  hist  done;  fo 
fit  down  at  thy  eafe, Trim, inthewindow 
feat,  nnd  begin  thy  story  again.  Tl  e 
corporal  madehisold  bow,  which  gene- 
rally fnoke, asplaiti  as  a bowcould  fpcak 
it— “ Your  honour  is  good:” — And  hav- 
ing done  that,  he  fatdown,  as  he  was  or- 
dered,— and  began  the  story  to  my  uuclc 
Tohv  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  fame 
words. 

I defpaired  at  first,  faidthe  corporal, 
of  being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelli- 
gence to  vourlionou  r, about  tin-lieutenant 
and  his  tun  ; ferwheu  I atked  where  hit 
Currant  was,  from  whom  l made  myfelf 
fure  of  knowing  every  thing  which  was 
proper  to  he  atked — That’s  a right  dif- 
ti  net  ion, Trim, faid  my  unclcToby — Iwas 
anfwered,  an’  pleafeyour  honour,  that  he 
had  no  fervaut  with  him; — that  he  had 
come  to  the ihn  with  hired  horfts,  v hiefi, 
upon  finding  hinifelf  unable  to  proceed, 
(to  join,  I fuppofe,  the  regiment)  he  had 
diftnifled  the  morning  after  became. — If 
I get  better,  my  dear,  Olid  he,  as  he  gave 
his  purfeto  his  Ion  to  pay  the  man, — we 
can  hire  horfes  from  hence,— But  alas', 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  go  from 
hence,  faid  the  landlady  to  me,— for  i 
heard  the  death-watch  all  night  long: — 
and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  fon,  will 
certainly  die  with  him:  for  he  is  broken- 
hearted already. 

I was  hearing  this  account,  continued 
the  corporal,  w hen  the  youth  came  into 
thek  itchen, toorderthc  lit  in  toast  thclaad- 
Inrd  fpoke  of; — but  f will  do  it  for  mv fa- 
ther myfelf, faid iheyonth.— Pray  let mr 
faveyouthetrouble.young  gentleman, faid 
I,  taking  up  a fork  for  the  purpofe.and 
offering  bin:  my  chair  to  fit  down  upoubv 
the  fire,  whilst  I did  it. — 1 believe,  fir, 
laid  he,  very  modestly,  I can  pleafe  him 
best  myfelf.— 1 am  fure  faid  I,  his  honour 
will  not  like  thetoast  the  tvorfe  for  being 
toasted  by  an  old  foldier. — The  yonlh 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst 
into  tears. — l’ooryouth  ! laid  mv  uncle 
Toby,— he  has  been  bred  up  from  an  in- 
fant in  the  army,  and  thcnameofafoldier, 
Trim,  founded  in  his  ears  like  the  name 
of  a friend;— 1 with  I had  him  here. 

1 never,  in  the  longest  march,  faid 

the  corporal,  had  fo  great  a mind  to  my 
dinner,  as  I had  to  cry  with  him  for  com- 
pany : — What  could  be  the  matter  w itli 
nle  an’  pleafe  your  honour?  Nothing  in 
the  world,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

blowing 
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blowing  his- nofe,— ‘but  that  thou  art  a laid  I, — for  I was  picqued,  quoth  the 
good-natured  fellow.  corporal,  for  the  reputation  of  the  army, 

When  I gave  him  the  toast,  continued  —i  believe,  an’t  pltafe  your  reverence, 
the  corporal,  I thought  it  was  proper  to  faid  1,  that  when  a foldier  gets  time  to 
tell  him  I was  Captain  Shandy’s  fervant,  pray, —he  prays  as  heartily  as  a parfon 
and  that  vout  honour  (though  a stranger)  —though  not  with  all  liisTufs  and  iivpo- 

wns  extremely  concerned  for  his  father  ; crifv. Thou  thou  Id  'st  not  have  laid 

— aud  that  ifthere  was  any  thingin  vour  tliat.T rim, faid  my  uncle  Toby, — tor  Clod 
houfeor  cellar— (and  thou  tniglii’st  have  only  Knows  who  is  a hypocrite.and  who  is 
addediny  purle  too, faid  mv  unde  Toby)  not : — At  the  great  and  general  review  of 
he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it: — he  made  us  all,  corporal,  at  the  (Jav-  of  judgment, 
s very  low  bow,  (which  was  meant  to  (and  not  till  then)  it  will  be  lien  who 
your  honour)  but  no  anfwer,— for  bis  has  done  their  duties  in  this  World,  and 
heart  was  full — lb  he  went  up  stairs  with  who  lias  not,  and  we  I hail  be  advanced, 
the  toast  ; — i warrant  you  tny  dear,  faid  Trim, accordingly. — I hope  we  fliall.faid 
I.  1 opened  the  kitchen-door,  vour  fa-  Trim  — — It  is  in  the  Scripture,  faid  uiy 
ther  will  be  wed  again. — Mr.  Vorick's  uncle  Toby  ; and  I will  lliew  it  thee  to- 
curate  was  flunking  a pipe  bv  the  kit-  morrow;— In  the  mean  time  we  may  de- 
chen  fire— but  laid  not  a word  good  or  pend  upon  it.  Trim,  lor  our  comfort,  faid 
bad  to  comfort  the  youth— —I  thought  mv  uncle-  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  fo 
it  was  wrong,  added  the  corporal — —I  good  and  just  a governor  of  the  world, 
think  fo  too,  faid  my  uncle  Toby.  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in 

W hen  tl.ciieutcnant  bad  taken  his  glafs  it, — it  will  never  be  enquired  into, 
of  lack  and  toast,  lie  felt  liimlelf  a little-  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a red 
revived,  and  fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  coat  or  a black  one  : — I hope  not,  faid 
to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  the  corporal. — Hut  goon,  Trim,  faid  my 
hellion  Id  be  glad  ifl  would  step  up  stairs,  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story. 

— ! beiieve.faid  the  landlord,  he  is  going  When  I went  up, continued  the  corporal, 

to  lay  his  prayers— for  there  was  a book  intothclieutenant’sroopi, which  I did  not 
laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  ticd-fide;  and  dotilltbeexpirationofthetcn  minutes, — 
»i  liiut  tire  door  I law  his  fon  take  tip  a lie  wastying.ii>  his  bed  with  his  bend  railed 
cut  hum. — upon  ins  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 

I thought,  faid  the  curate,  thatyou  gen-  pillow,  and  a clean  white  cambric  liand- 
llemert  of  the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  laid  kerchief  betide  it: — The  youth  was  just 

yottr  prayers  at  all I heard  the  poor  stoopingdown  to  takeup  thecufliion.iipon 

gentk-mnu  fay  his  prayers  last  night,  faid  which  1 tuppofed  he  had  been  kneeling— 
die  landlady  .very  devoutly, and  with  my  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  gs 
own  cars,  or  I could  not  have  believed  it.  he  rofe,  in  taking  up  the  culhion  with  one 
— Are  you  lure  ofitr  replied  tile  curate  ; hand  he  readied  out  his  other  to  take  it 
— — A Ibldier,  an’  pleafe  your  reverence,  away  at  the  fame  time.— Let  it  remain 
laid,  I,  praysas  often  (of  his  own  accord)  there,  my  dear,  faid  live  lieutenant. 

**  apart'on  ; — and  when  hr  is  fighting  for  He  did  not  offer  to  fpeak  to  me,  till  I 

his  king,  and  for  his  own  We,  and  for  his  had  walked  up  clofe  to  his  bed  lide  : — If 
honour  too.be  has  the  most  rcalbu  to  pray  you  are  Captain  Shandy’s  fervant.fnid  lie 
to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world. — you  must  prefentniy  thanks  to  your  inas- 
Twas  well  laid  of. thee,  Trim,  faid  my  ter, with  my  little  boy’s  tbanksakmg  wilh 
uncle  Toby.— But  when  a foldier,  faid  I,  them,  for  his  courtefy  to  me, — if  be  was 
an’  plcal'eyourreverence  has  been  stand-'  of  Leven’s — faid  the  lieutenant  — I told 

tag  for  twelve  hours  together  in  the  him  your  honour  wa3 Then,faidhe,l 

trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water,  ierved  tiirce  campaigns  with  him  in  Flan- 
— or  engaged , faid  I,  Tor  months  togc-  ders,  and  remember  him — but ’t is  most 
thcr  in  long  and  dangerous  marches ; — likely,  as  I had  not  the  honour  of  any  ac- 
harafli-d,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to-day;—  quaiutance  with  him,  that  he  knows  no- 
haralliug  others  to-morrow: — detached  ttiingofmc.— You  willful)  hilt)  .however, 
here; — countermanded  there -.-—resting  that  the  perfon  his  good-nature  lias  laid 
this  night  upon  his  arms:— beat  up  in  underobiigationstohim.isoneLel'tyro.a  , 

his  lliirt  the  next; — benumbed  in  his  lieutenant  in  Angus’s but  lie  knows 

joints; — perhaps  without  straw  in  his  menet,— laid he.afrcond time, muting; — 
tent  to  kneel  On  ;-r-he  must  layhispray-  pofliblyhe  rusyniyltory — added  he — pray 
ers  hew  aud  when  he  can.— I believe,  tgll  the  captain,  1 was  th'c entign  alBrvda, 

3 E 4 " hoik 
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whole  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed 
with  a miifkct-fliot,  as  (lie  lay  in  my  arm* 

iiimv  tent. 1 rcinembcrthextory,au’t- 

pleafeyour  honour, (aid  I, very  wi  II. 

•Do  you  fo  ? faid  he  wiping  h is  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief — then  well  may  1. — in 
faying  this,  he  drew  a little  ring  out  ofhis 
hofoAi  which  feemed  tied  with  a 'black 
ribband, about  hisnerk, ami  kitted  it  twice. 

Here,  Billy,  faid  lie, — the  boy  flew 

arrofsthe  rnomtotlmhrd-.side.and  falling 
down  upon  liis  knee,  took  the  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  killed  it  too, — then  kilted  hisfa- 
t her,  and  fat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

1 will),  laid  my  uncleTnbv  svjth  a deep 
figh, 1 with,  Trim,  1 was  uflerp. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  corporal,  is 
ton  much  concerned; — lhall  I pour  vour 
honour  out  a gin  Is  of  fuck  to  your  pipe  ? 
Do,  Trim,  fa  d my  uncle  Toby. 

I remember,  faid  mv  uncle  Tobv,  ligh- 
ing  again,  the  ftory  of  the  etifign  and  bis 
wife,  with  a circumftance  his  modi  fly 
oiriitted  ; — and  particularly  well  that  he, 
as  well  as  the,  upon  fotne  account  or  other, 
{1  forget  what)  was  tmiverfally  pitied  by 
then  hole  regiment ; — butfinilh  the  story 
thou  art  upon : — T'isfiirilhed  already.faid 
the  corporal,— tor  I could  stay  no  longer, 

- — fo  wtlhed  his  honour  a good  night; 
young  l,c  l'evto  rofe  from  oil  tiiehed,and 
faw  me  to  the  bottom  nftlir  stairs;  and 
;ts  we  went  down  together,  told^ne,  they 
had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on 
their  route  to  join  their  regiment  in 
Handers — But,  alas!  fairl  the  corporal, 
— the  lieutenant’s  last  day’s  march  is 

over. Then  what  is  to  become  of  his 

poor  boy  J cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  mv  uncle  Toby’s  eternal  ho- 
nour,— though  I tell  it  only  for  the  fake  of 
tbofe.who,  w hen  cooped  m betwixt  a na- 
tural andapufltive  law, know  not  for  their 
Inuls  which  way  in  the  world  totuentbem- 

felves that  notwithstanding  my  uncle 

Toby  was  warmly  attaxrbedat  that  time  in 
carrying  on  the  liege  of  Dendcrmond,  pa- 
rallel with  the  allies,  w ho  p relied  theirs  on 
fo  vigoroufly  thatthey  f arce  allowed  hint 

time  to  get  hisdinner that  neverthe- 

letshegase  up  Dcttdtrmoud,  though  he 
had  already  made  a lodgment  upon  the 
countcrfcarp:  and  hen:  his  whole  thoughts 
towards  the  private  distrefles at  the  inn  ; 
and,  except  that  tie  ordered  the  garden- 
gate  to  be  bolted  up,  bv  which  he  might 
he  faid  to  have  turned  the  ficge  of  I)en- 
dertnond  into  a blockade — he  left  Dcn- 
derniond  to  itCelf- — to  be  relieved  or  not 
»•.  the  1'rrsiaii  king,  astbe  I'reneh  king 


thought  good:  and  only  ermfidered how 
he  himfelflbould  relieve  the  poor  lieutc- 
naut  and  his  foil. 

t hat  kind  being,  who  is  a friend 

to  the  friend  lets,  lhall  recompenfe  thee 
for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  lltorf,  faid 
my  unclcTobyto  the  corporal,  as  he  was 
putting  him  to  hed,— and  1 will  tell 
thee  in  w hat.  Trim, — In  the  first  place, 
w lien  thountadest  an  offer  of  mv  Cervices 
to  La  Kevre, — asflrknefs  and  trarellin; 
are  both  expenftvc,  and  thou  k newest 
lie  was  but  a poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
fun  to  ftibfid  as  well  as  hintfelf,  out  of 
his  pay, — that  thou  didst  not  make  an 
oiler  to  hint  of  mv  purfe ; becaufe,  had 
he  stood  ill  need,  thou  Unowest,  Trim,  he 
had  been  as  welcome,  to  it  as  myfclf. 

You r honour  kunws,  faid  the  cor- 

poral,  I had  no  order; ;— — True,  quoth 
mv  uncle  Toby,——  thou  didst  very 
right, Trim,  as  a foldier,-  -but  certainly 
very  wrong  as  a man. 

In  thofccond  place,for  which,  indeed, 
Ibon  hastthc  fame  excufe,  continued  my 

uncleTnbv, when  thou  oHercdsthim 

whatever  was  in  my  houfe,—  thou  Ihouldst 

haveoffered  him  my  houfe  too Aftclt 

brclhorofficer  lliould  have  the  best  quar- 
ters, Trim  ; and  if  we  had  him  with  us,— 

we  could  tend  and  look  to  him, thou 

art  an  excellent  nurfethyfelf.  Trim,—— 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  tbs 
old  woman’s  auil  his  bov’sand  mine  toge- 
ther, we  might  recruit  himagaiu  at  once, 
and  fet  him  upon  his  logs. — 

In  a fort  night  or  three  vreeks^dded 

my  uncle  Toby,  ftniiing,— he  might 
march,— He  will  never  inarch  ,an’  pleals 
your  honour,  in  this  world,  faid  the  cor- 
poral ; lie  will  march,  faid  my  uncls 

Toby,  riling  up  from  the  fide  of  the  bed, 
with  one  Ihoe  off:— An’  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour, faiil  the  corporal,  he  will  never 
march  but  to  his  grave: — He fliall  march, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marchingthc  foot 
which  had  a Otoe  on,  though  without  ad- 
vancing an  inch, — he  lhall  march  to  hi* 
regiment. — He  cannot  stand  it,  faid  tha 
corporal:— he  fliall  be  fupported,  faid  ray 
uncle  Toby. — lie’ll drop  at  last,  faid  the 
corporal, and  what  will  become  ofhis  boy? 
—lie  fliall  not  drop  faid  my  uncleTobv. 
firmly. — A-ivtdl-o’day, — do  wbaiweran 
for  him  faid  Trim, maintaining  his  point, 
the  poor  foul  will  die  — lie  lhall  not 
die,  by  G — , cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

The  accufing/pirit,  which  tie*  up 

to heaveti’kt  hauee r\  with  theuath.hlulltvd 
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as  lif  gwve  it  in — and  the  recording  angel, 
us  lie  wrote  it  down,  dropp'd  a tear  upon 
the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

—My  uncle  'i'obv  went  to  his 
bureau, — put  his  pnrfe  into  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  corporal 
to  go  earlv  in  the  morning  for  a phyhcian, 
—he  wcut  to  bed  and  fell  allecp. 

The  fun  looked  bright  the  morning  af- 
ter, to  every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le 
Eevre’s  and  li is  afflicted  foil’s;  the  hand 
of  death  prefe’d  heavy  upon  hisey  e-lids, — 
and  hardlv  could  the  wheel  at  tiie  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle, — when  mv  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  role  up  an  hour  before  his 
wonted  lime,  entered  the  lieutenant’s 
room,  and  without  prefac-eor  apology  fat 
himfelf  down  upon  the  chair,  by  the  bed- 
tide,  and  independently  ot  all  modes  and 
customs  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner 
an  old  friend  and  brother  oliicer  would 
have  done  it,  and  alked  him  how  he  did, 
— how  lie  had  rested  in  the  night,— what 
was  his  complaint, — where  was  Ins  pain, 
—and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him  ? 

4nd  without  giving  him  time  to  an- 

l’wer  any  one  of  the  enquiries,  went  on 
and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he 
had  been  concerting  with  the  corporal 
the  sight  before  for  him.— 

You  (hall  go  home  directly,  Le 

Fevre,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my 
houfe,  and  we’ll  fend  for  a doctor  to  fee 
what's  the  matter, — and  sve’ll  have  an 
apothecary,— and  the  corporal  (hall  ‘be 
vour  nurie;— and  I’ll  be  your  fervant, 
Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a franknefs  in  my  uncle  Toby . 
—not  the  cllect  of  familiarity, — but  the 
caufe  of  it,—' wh  ich  let  you  at  once  into  h is 
fool,  and  (hewed  you  the  goodnefs  of  his 
nature;  to  this,  there  was  fometbing  in 
his  looks,  and  voice,  and  manner,  fuper- 
added,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the 
unforlunateto  comeand  take.  Ihelter  under 
him ; fo  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
halffiniftied  the  kind  oilers  hewasmak- 
ing  to  the  father,  had  the  foil  infenfibly 
prefled  up  cloiie  to  his  knees,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 

was  pulling  it  towards  him. The 

blood  and  fpiritsof  Le  Fevre,  which  were 
waxing  cold  and  (low  within  him,  and 
were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  the 
hear', — rallied  back,  the  film  furfook  his 
eyes  for  a moment, — he  looked  up  wifh- 
fuily  in  my  Uncle-Toby's  face,— then  cast 
a look  upon  im  hoy, — and  that  ligament, 
fine  as  it  was, — was  never  broken. 

Nature  instantly  ebb’d  again,— —die 


film  returned  to  its  place, the  pulfe 

nutter’ll— stopp’d — went  on — throbb’d 
— stopp’d again — mov’d — stopp’d — (hall 
1 go  on  ? No.  Sterne. 

§ 2.  Yorick’i  Death. 

A few  hours  before  Yorick  breathed  his 
last,  Kngenius  stept  in,  with  an  intent  to 
take  his  last  light  and  last  farewell  of  hint. 
Upon  his  drawing  Yorick’s  curtain,  and 
alkinghow  lit  felthimfelf,  Yorick  looking 

up  in  his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 

and,  after  thanking  him  for  the  many  to- 
kens of  his  friendlhip  to  him,  for  which, 
lie  faiil,  if  it  w as  their  fate  to  meet  herc- 
after.hc  would  thank  him  again  and  again ; 
he  told  him,  he  was  within  a few  hours  of 

giving  his  enemies  the  (lip  for  ever I 

hope  not,  aufwered  Eugenius,  with  tears 
trickling  down  iiis  cheeks,  and  with  the 
tenderest  tone  that  ever  mau  fpoke, — I 
hope  not,  Yorick,  laid  he. Yorick  re- 

plied, with  a look  up, and  a gentlefquoeze 
of  Kttgenius’s  hami, — and  that  was  all, — 
but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. — Come, 
come,  Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wiping 
his  eyes,  and  fummouing  up  the  man 
within  him,— my  dear  lad,  be  comforted, 
— let  not  ail  thy  fpirits  and  fortitude  for- 
fake  tliec  at  this  crifts  w hen  thou  most 
w-antest  them ; — who  knows  what  re. 
fourees  are  in  store,  and  what  the  power 
of  God  tnay  vet  do  for  thee; — Yorick  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  gently  (hock 
his  head;  foriny  part  .continued  Eugenius, 
crying  bitterly  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
— 1 declare,  I 'know  not,  Yorick.  how  to 
part  with  thee,  and  would  gladly  flatter 
my  hopes,  added  Eugenius,  chearing  up 
his  voice,  that  there  is  still  enough  of  thee 
left  to  mnkca  hifliop, — anil  that]  may  live 

to  fee  it. 1 befeech  thee  Eugenius, 

quoth  Yorick,  taking offhis  night-cap  as 
well  as  he  could  with  his  left  hand,— 
his  right  being  still  grafped,  clofe  in  that 
of  Eugenius,— — 1 licfecch  thee  to  take  a 

view  of  my  head. 1 fee  nothing  that 

ails  it,  replied  Eugenius.  Then  alas  I my 
friend,  faid  Yorirk,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
it  is  fo  bruifed  and  mif-fhapened  with  the 
blows  which  have  been  fonnhandforncly 
given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I might  fay 
with  Sancho  Panca,  tbat  fhould  I recover, 
and  " mitres  thereupon  he  fuffered  to  rain 
“ down  from  heaven  as  tliick  as  bail ; not 
" one  of  them  would  fit  it.”— — Yorick’i 
hit  breath  was  bangingnponhistrein  tiling 
lips,  ready  to  depart  as  be  uttered  this;— 
yet  still  it  was  uttered  with  fomething  of  a 
Cun  antic  tone; — and  as  be  fpoke  it,  Eu- 
genius 
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genius  could  pcrceivca  stream  of  lambent 
lire  lighted  up  fora  moment  in  hiil  ere*; 

faint  pictureof  thole  Hallies  of  his  fpi- 

rit,  which  (as  Shakefpear  faid  of  his  an- 
cestor) were  wont  tofet  the  table  in  a roar! 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  tins,  that 
the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broke;  he 

fqueczcd  his  hand, and  then  walked 

fot’tlyoutof  theroom,  weeping  as  he  walk- 
ed. Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with  his 

eyes  to  the  door, he  then  clofed  them 

and  never  opened  them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  a .cor  nor  olh  is  church- 
yard, under  a plain  marble-llab,  which 
Iiis  friend  Eugenius,  by  leavcof  hisexecji- 
tors,  laid  upon  hisgrave,with  nomorethan 
thefe  three  words  of  iufeription,  ferving 
both  for  Iiis  epitaph,  and  elegy * 


Alas,  poor  YORICK! 


Ten  times  a day  has  Yorick’s  ghost  the 
ronfolation  to  hear  his  monumental  in- 
feription  read  over  with  fuch  a variety  of 
plaintive  tones,  as  denote  a general  pity 
and  esteem  for  him ; — a foot- way  eroding 
the  church-yard  dole  by  his  grave, — not 
a patTengcr  goes  by,  w ithout  stopping  to 

east  a look  upon  it, and  fighing  as  he 

walks  on, 

Alas,  poor  Y 0 R I C K! 

• Sterne. 

y 3.  The  Story  qf  A t.c.\s  t>i.R  imd  Ski'- 
timius.  Ttikcnfrom  a Byzantine  llij- 
lorian. 

Athens,  long  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  still  continued  theleatof 
learning,  politenels,  and  wifdom.  Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth  repaired  the  fchools 
which  barbarity  was  fullering  to  fall  into 
decay',  and  coulinued 'thofe  penfions  to 
men  of  learning  w hich  avaricious  gover- 
nors had  monopolized. 

In  thiscity,  and  about  this  period,  Al- 
Oander  and  Septimius  were  fellow-stu- 
dents together  : the  one  the  most  fubtle 
reafoner  of  all  the  Lyceum,  the  otherthe 
most  eloquent  fpeaker  in  the  academic 
grove.  Mutual  admiration  foon  begot  a 
fricudfliip.  Their  fortunes  were  nearly 
equal,  and  they  were  natives  of  the  two 
most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world  ; tor 
Alcander  was  of  Athens,  Septiinius  came 
from  Rome. 

In  this  stateof  harmony  they  lived  for 
forae  time  together;  when  Alcander,  after 
pulling  the  first  part  of  his  youth  in  tho 
indolence  of  phjtofophy,  thought  at 


length  of  entering  into  the  bufy  world  ; 
and,  as  a step  previous  to  this,  placed  his 
affections  on  Hypatia,  a lady  of  exquiliw 
beauty.  The  day  of  their  intended  nup- 
tials was  fixed  ; the  previous  ceremonies 
were  performed  ; and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  her  being  conducted  in  tri- 
umph to  the  apartment  of  the  intended 
bridegroom. 

Alcander’sexultation  in  hisown  happi- 
ncls.or  being  unable  to+mjoy  any  fa.  inac- 
tion without  making  his  friend  St-ptimius 
a partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  intro- 
duce- Ilvpatia  to  his  fellow-student  j 
which  lie  did  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a man 
who  found  liimfclf  equally  happy  in 
friendlhipand  love.  But  tins  was  an  inter- 
v iew  fatal  to  the  future  peace  of  both ; for 
Septiinius  no  foouer  law  her,  but  he  was 
fmitten  with  an  involuntary  paffion  ; and, 
though  lieu  led  every  ettort  totu’ppretsde- 
liresat  once  fo  imprudent  and  unjust,  ihe 
emotions  of  bis  mind  in  a lliort  tin.e  be- 
came fo  strong,  that  they  brought  00  a 
fever,  which  the  phyficians  judged  in- 
curable. 

During  this.illncfs,  Alcander  watched 
him  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fondnefs,  and 
brought  his  mistrefs  to  join  in  thofe  amia- 
ble offices  of  friendlhip.  The  fngacity  of 
the  phyficians  by  thefe  means  foon  rfifeo- 
vered  that  the  caufeof  their  patient’s  dif- 
orderwas  love : and  Alcander  being  ap- 
prized of  their  difeovery,  at  length  ex- 
torted a conleflion  from  the  reluctant 
dying  lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative  to  dc- 
feribe  the  confl  ict  between  love  andffiend- 
llup  in  the  breast  of  Alcaudcrou  this  ocra- 
fion ; it  is  enough  to  fay , that  theAthenians 
were  at  that  time  arrived  at  filch  retine- 
ment  in  morals,  that  every  virtue  was  car- 
ried to  excels.  In  Ihort,  forgetful  of  his 
own  felicity  ,hegave  up  hisinteixied  bride, 
in  all  her  charms,  to  the  young  Roman. 
They  were  married  privately  by  his  con- 
siivance,  and  this  unlooked-tbr  change  of 
fortune  wrought  as  unexpected  a change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  now  happy  Sep- 
timius:  m a few  days  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  fet  out  with  Iiis  lair  partner 
for  Rome.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  thofe 
talents  w hich  be  was  fo  eminently  pofle/r- 
ed  of,  Scptimius  in  a tew  years  arrived  at 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  and  was 
constituted-the  city-judge,  or  praetor. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  fell 
the  pain  of  beingfeparated  from  hisfriend 
and  hismi&trefs.butaprofecution  wasalfo 
commenced  against  iota  by  the  relations 
• of 
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ofHypatia,  for  having  bafcly  given  up  his 
bride,  as  was  fuggested,  for  money.  His 
innocence  of  {ho  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  even  his  eloquence  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  notableto  withstand  the  influ- 
ence of  a powerful  party.  He  was  cast, 
and  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine. 
However,  being  unable  to  raile  fo  large 
a fiim  at  the  time  appointed,  hispnfiel- 
fions  were  conftfented,  he  himfeif  was 
stripped  of  the  huhit  of  freedom,  expofed 
as  a llave  in  the  market-place,  and  fold 
tot  trie  highest  bidder, 

A in  i chant  of  Thrace  becoming  his 
perebater,  Alcamler,  with  fomc  other 
companion*  of  distrefs,  was  carried  into 
that  regionnfdefolation  and  fterilitv.  Ilis 
foiled  employment  wastofollowthe  herds 
of  an  imperions  master,  ami  his  fucccf*  in 
hunting  was  all  that  was  allowed  him  to 
fuppjy  hi*  precaribus fuhiistence.  Every 
morning  awaked  him  to  a renewal  of  fa- 
mine or  toil,  and  every  change  of  feafbn 
frrved  battonggravatehisunlheltered  dis- 
trefs. Afterfome  years  of  bondage,  how- 
ever, an  oppominitv  of  efcapingortered ; 
lie  embraced  it  with  ardour;  fothattra- 
velling  bv  night,  and  lodging  in  caverns 
bv  day,  to  (borten  a long  story,  he  at  last 
arrived  in  Rome.  The  lame  day  on  which 
Aleander  arrived,  .Neptimius  fntadminis- 
tering  justice  in  the  forum,  whither  onr 
wanderer  came,  expecting  tobe  instantly 
known,  and  publicly  acknowledged  by 
his  former  friend.  Ilerehcstoodthewhole 
day  amelbgst  tho  crowd,  watching  the 
eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting  to  be 
taken  notice  of-;  but  he  was  fo  much  al- 
tered by  a long  fncceflion  of  hardlhips, 
that  hp  continued  unnoted  among  the  rest; 
and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  going  up 
to  the  pnetor’s  chair,  he  was  brutally  rc- 
pulfed  by  tlieatteudinglictors.  Theatten- 
tion  of  the  poor  is  generally  driven  from 
oneungratefulobjofl  to  another;  for  night 
comingon.he  now  found  himfeif  undera 
Heredity  of  forking  a place  to  lie  in,  and 
yctknewttot  where  toapply.  All  emaci- 
ated and  in  rags  as  he  was,  none  of  the  citi- 
zens would  harbour  fo  much  wretched- 
nefs;  and  flceping  in  the  streetsmightbe 
attended  wvtb  interruption  or  danger : iu. 
fiiort,  lie  wasobligedtotakeuphis  lodging 
in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  city,  the 
ufual  retreat  of  guilt,  poverty,  and  deifpair. 
In  this  nianfinn  ofhorror,  laying  his  head 
upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  forgot  hismife- 
riej  fora  while  in  Deep;  and  found,  on  his 
filmy  couch, more  cab:  than  bedsofdown 
can  fupply  to  the  guilty. 
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As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight 
two  robbers  came  to  make  this  their  re- 
treat; but  bappeningtodifagree  about  the 
diriliou  of  their  plunder,  one  of  them 
stabbed  theother  lo  the  heart, and  lelt  him 
weltering  iu  blood  at  the  entrance,  in 
thefe  circumstances  lie  was  found  next 
lporuing  dead  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault. 
'1  his  naturally  inducingafarthereiiquiry, 
an  alarm  was  Ipread  ; the  cave  was  exa- 
mined; and  Aleander  being  found,  was 
immediately  npprelieiidcd,audactufcd  of 
robbery  and  murder.  The  circumstances 
against  him  were  si rong,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  appearance  confirmed  fufpi- 
cton.  M isfoi  tune  am!  lie  were  now  foloiig 
acquainted, thai  he  at  last  became  rega rel- 
iefs of  life.  He  detested  a world  where  he 
had  found  only  ingratitude, fallcltood, and 
cruelty  ; lie  was  determined  to  make  no 
defence,  anti  thus,  lowering  with  rcfolu- 
tion  he  was  dragged,  bound  with  cords, 
before  the  tribunal  uf  Septimius.  As  the 
proofs  were  potitive  against  him,  and  he 
oftered  nothing  in  his  own  vindication, 
the  judge  was  proceeding  to  doom  him  to 
a most  crur  land  ignominious  death,  when, 
the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  soon 
divided  by  another  object.  The  robber, 
who  had  been  really  guilty,  was  appre- 
hended felling  bis  plunder,  and  struck  - 
with  a panic,  hadcotifelled  Ilis  crime-  lie 
was  brought  bound  to  the  fame  tribunal, 
and  acquitted  every  other  perfon  of  any 
partnerlhipin  hisguilt.  Alcamler’s  inno- 
cence therefore  appeared,  but  the  luflen 
rathnufs  of  his  conduct  remained  a won- 
dcrtolliefurroundingniultitude;  but  their 
astouifiimciit  was  still  farther  rucrcaird, 
when  they  faw  their  judge  start  from  his 
tribunal  to  embrace  the  fuppofed  crimi- 
nal ; Septimius  recollected  ins  friend  and 
former  benefactor,  and  bung  upon  his 
neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  of  joy.  Need 
the  fequel  be  related  ? Aleander  was  ac- 
quitted; (hared  the friendiliip  and  honours 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome  ; lived 
afterwards  in  happioefs  and  eafe ; and 
loft  it  to  be  engraved  on  histomb.  That  no 
circumstances  are  to  delperate,  which 
Providence  may  not -relieve. 

4.  The  Monk. 

A poor  Monk  of  theorderof  St.  Fran- 
cis came  into  the  room  to  begfnmcthing 
for  his  convent.  The  moment  I ccstmv 
eves  upon  him,  I was  pre-determined  not 
to  give  him  afinglefous.and  accordingly 
I put  iny  purfe  into  my  -» icket — buttoned 
it  up— fet  niyfelf  a little  more  upon  iny 

centre. 
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centre,  and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him: 
there  was  fomething,  I tear,  for bidding  in 
nv  look  : I have  his  figure  this  moment 
before  mv  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that 
in  rt  which  deferved  better. 

The  Monk,  as  1 judge  from  the  break 
in  his  tonfure,  a few  fl  attered  white,  hairs 
upon  histcmples  beingall  that  remained 

of  it,  might  be  aboutfeventy but  from 

his  eves, and  that  tvrt  of  fire  which  was  in 
them,  which  feemed  more  tempered  by 
enurtefv  than  years, could  be  no  more  than 

lixty. truth  might  lie  between He 

was  certainly  fixty  five ; and  the  general 
air  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
fomething  fetined  to  have  been  planting 
wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  agreed 
to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads  which  Guido 
hasoften  painted — mild — pale — penetrat- 
ing, free  from  all  common-place  ideas 
of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  down- 
wards upon  theearth — it  look’d  forwards; 
but  look’d  as  ifitdook’d  at  fomething  be- 
yond this  world.  How  one  of  his  order 
came  by  it,  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall 
upon  a Monk’s  thmtlders,  best  knows; 
but  it'  would  have  fuited  a Kramin, 
and  had  I met  it  upon  the  plains  of  In- 
dnstan,  1 had  reverenced  it. 

The  rest  of  his  outline,  may  be  given  in 
a few  strokes-;  one  might  pot  it  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  to  deiign,  for  ’twas  nei- 
the  elegant  norotherwife,  but  as  charac- 
ter and  expreflion  made  itfo;  it  wasathin, 
fpare  form , foiriethiugahove  the  common 
lir.e,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction  by  a bend 
ibrv  ardit  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the  at- 
titude of  entreaty  ; and  as  it  now  stands 
p relent  to  my  imagination,  it  gain’d 
more  than  it  lost  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three 
paces,  he  stood  still ; and  laying  his  left 
hand  upon  his  breast  (a  (lender  white 
staff  with  which  he  journeyed  being  in  his 
r;ght) — when  I had  got  clofe  up  to  him, 
he  introduced  himftdfwith  the  little  story 
of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the  po- 
verty of  his  order and  did  it  with  fo 

Ample  a grace — and  fuch  an  airof  depre- 
cation was  there  in  the  whole  castof  his 
look  pnd  figure — 1 was  bewitched  not  to 
have  been  struck  with  it 

— A better  reafon  was,  I had  pre-de- 
termined  not  to  give  him  a (ingle  fous. 

— Tis  very  true,  laid  I,  replying  to  a 
cast  upwards  with  his  eves,  with  which 
he  bad  concluded  his  addrefs — ’I is  very 
true — and  ilcavci.be  their  relburce  who 
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have  no  other  but  the  charity  of  the 
world,  the  stock  of  which,  1 fear,  is  no 
way  fufficicnt  for  the  many  great  claims 
which  are  hourly  made  upon  it. 

As  I pronounced  the  words  " great 
“ claims.”  he  gave  a flight  glance  with 
his  eye  downwards  upon  the  llceve.  of  his 
tunic — 1 felt  the  fullforce  of  the  appeal— 
I acknowledge  it,  faid  I — a coarfc  habit, 
ami  that  but  once  i u three  years,  with  mea- 
gre diet — are  no  great  matters : and  the 
true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be  earn'd 
in  theworldwithlblittleindustry, that  your 
orderfliould  wifli  toprocure  tbemby  prets- 
ing  upon  a fund  which  is  the  property  of 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  in- 
firm: the  captive, who  lieadown  counting 
over  and  over  again  the  daysof  his  afflic- 
tion,languilhes  alfo  for  his  lhare  of  it;  and 
had  yon  been  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  in- 
fiead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor  as  I 
am,  continued  I, pointing  at  my  portman- 
teau, full  cheerfully  Ihould  it  have  been 
opened  to  you  for  tlieraufoni  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  Monk  made  me  a bow — bat 
of  all  others,  refumed  I,  the  unfortunate 
of  our  own  country,  furely,  have  the  first 
rights;  andlhave  left  thou  funds  indistrrfs 

upon  ourown  (hore TheMonk  gavea 

cordial  wave  withhishead — as  much  as  to 
fay.  No  doubt,  their  ismifery  enough  in 
every  corner  of  the  world, as  well  as  with- 
in our  con  vent Butwedistinguilh.faid 

1,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  (leevcof  his 
tunic, in  return  for  hisappeal — wedistin- 
guilh  my  good  father  ! betwixt  thofe  who 
wifli  only  to  eat  the  bread  of  their  own  la- 
bour  and  thofe  who  eat  the  bread  of 

other  people’s,  and  have  no  other  plan  in 
life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  doth  ami  ig- 
norance, for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  I-  rancifcan  made  no  reply : a 
hedticofa  moment  pafs’d  acrofshisohcek, 
hut  could  not  tarry—  Nature  feemed  to 
have  had  done  with  her  refentments  ia 
him ; he  (hewed  none — but  letting  his 
faff  fall  within  his  arm,  he  prefled  both 
his  bauds  with  refig  nation  upon  his 
breast,  arid  retired. 

My  heart  fmoteme  themomentbefliut 

the  door Plha  ! faidl,  with  an  airof 

carelefl'nefs.threu  fcverai  times but  it 

would  not  do  ; every  ungracious  fyllable 
I had  uttered  crowded  back  into  my  ima- 
gination ; I reflected  I had  no  rightover 
the  poor  Francifcan.biit  todeny  him;  and 
that  the  punilhment  of tiiatwus  enough  to 
the  difappointod,  without  the  addition  of 
unkind  language— 1 eonmlered  his  grey 

- hairs — 
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'hairs*— his  courteous  figure  feemed  fo  re- 
»n(er,  and  gently  afic  me,  what  injury  he 
had  done  me  >■  and  whv  1 could  ufe  him 
thus? — I would  have  given  twenty  livrej 
t'oran  advocate — 1 have  behaved  very  ill, 
laid  I within  myfelf;  but  1 have  onlv  just 
fet  out  upon  inv  travels  ; and  /hall  learn 
better  manners  as  1 get  along. 

Stern e. 

§ 5.  Sir  Bertrand.  A Fragment.  • 

Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  steed 

towards  the  wolds,  hoping  to  crvfs  thefe 
dreary  moors  before  the  curfew.  But  ere 
he  had  proceeded  half  hisjourney,h<  was 
bewildered  by  the  different  tracks;  and 
not  being  able,  ps  far  as  tho  eye  could 
reach',  to  efpy  any  object  but  the  brown 
heath  furrounding  him,  he  was  at  length 
quite  uncertain  which  way  he  ihsuld  direct 
his  courfe.  Night  overtook  him  in  this 
fituation.  It  was  one  of  thofe  nights  when 
the  moon  gives  a faint  gliinmeringoflight 
through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a low- 
ering  Iky.  Now  and  then  the  fnddenly 
emerged  in  full  fplendour  from  her  veil, 
and  then  instantly  retired  behind  it;  hav- 
ing just  ferved  to  give  the  forlorn  Sir  Ber- 
• trand  a wide  extended  profpect  over  the 
dcfnlatc  waste.  Hope  and  native  courage 
awhile  urged  him  to  pufh  forwards,  but  at 
length  the  incrcafing  dark nefsand fatigue 
of  body  and  mind  overcame  him;  he 
dreaded  moving  from  the  ground  hestood 
on,  for  fearof  unknown  pits  and  bogs,  and 
alightingfromhishorfeindefpair, lie  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long 
Continued  in  that  posture, when  the  fullen 
toll  of  a distant  bell  struck  his  cars — he 
started  up, and  turning  towards  thefouml, 
(lifcerucdadim twinkling  light.  Instantly 
he  feized  his  horse’s  bridle,  and  with  cau- 
tious steps  advanced  towards  it.  After  a 
painful  march, he  wasstopped  by  amoated 
ditch,  furrounding  the  place  from  whence 
the  light  proceeded  ;'and  by  a momentary 
glimpfo  of  moon-light  he  had  a full  view 
of  a large  antique  manlion,  with  turrets  at 
the  corners,  and  an  ample  porch  in  the 
centre.The  injuries  of  time  were  strongly 
marked  on  every  thing  about  it.  The  roof 
in  various  places  was  fallen  in,  the  battle- 
ments were  half deniolrfhed,  and  the  win- 
dows broken  and  difinantltd.  A draw- 
bridge, with  a ruinous  gateway  at  each 
end  Jed  to  the  court  before  the  building — 
lie  entered,  and  instantly  the  light/vhich 
proceeded  from  a window  in  one  of  the 
turrets,  glided  along  and  vaniflicd;  at  the 
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fame  moment  the  moon  funk  beneath  a 
black  cloud,and the  night  wasdarkerthan 
ever.  All  was  litent— Sir  Bertrand  fasten- 
ed hisstcetl  under  a fhed  : and  approach- 
ing the  houfe,  traverfed  its  whole  front 
with  light  and  flow  footsteps — All  was  still 
as  death — He  looked  in  at  the  lower  win- 
dows, but  could  not  distingnifh  a Angle 
object  through  the  impenetrable  gloom. 
After  a fhort  parley  with  himfelf,  he  en- 
tered the  porch,  and  feizing  a nialfv  iron 
knocker  at  the  gate,  lifted  it  up,  and  lie- 
litating.at  length  struck  a loudstroke — the 
noiferefoundedthroughthewholemnnfioii 
with  hollow  echoes.  All  was  still  again — 
he  repeated  the  strokes  more  boldly  and 
louder — another  interval  oTfileneecnfned 
— A third  time  he  knocked,  and  a third 
time  ail  was  still.  He  then  fell  back  fo 
fomc  distance,  that  he  might  difeern  whe- 
ther any  light  could  be  feeu  in  the  whole 
front — It  again  appearediu  the  famcp  lace, 
and  quickly  glided  away  as  before — at  the 
faoieinstanta  deep  fullen  tol  I founded  from 
the  turret.  Sir  Bertrand's  heart  made  a 
fearful  stop — he  was  a while  motionlels  ; 
then  terror  impelled  him  to  make  fonte 
hasty  steps  towards  his  steed — but  (hamc 
slept  his  flight ; and  urged  by  honour,  and 
a refistlefsdelireoffinifhing  the  ad  venture, 
he  returned  to  the  porch;  and  working  tip 
his  foul  to  a full  fteadinefsof  resolution,  he 
drew  forth  his  Iword  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the 
gate.  The  heavy  door  decking  upon  ils 
hinges  reluctantly  yielded  tohis  baud — he 
applied  his  fhouldcf  to  it,  and  forced  it 
open — he  quitted  it,  and  stept  forward — 
the  door  instantly  (lint  with  a thundering 
clap.  Sir  Bertrand’s  blood  was  chilled  - 
he  turned  back  to  find  the  door,atid  it  wAs 
long  ere  his  trembling  hands  could  feizeit 
— but  his  utmost  strength  could  riot  open 
itagain.  Alter  feveral  ineffectual  attempts 
he  looked  behind  him, and  beheld,aerofs 
a hall, upon  a large  stair-cafe,  a pale  bloifh 
flame,  which  cast  a difmal  gleam  of  light 
around.  He  again  fummoned  forth  his 
courage,  and  advanced  towards  it — it  re- 
tired. He  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  after  a moment’sdsdibe ration Afecnd- 
ed.  He  went  (lowly  up,  the  flame  retiring 
before  him,  till  he  came  to,a  wide  gallery 
— The  flame-  proceeded  along  it,  and  he 
followed  in  filenthorror,  treading  lightly, 
fortheuchoesofhisfbot-stepsstartledhim. 
It  led  him  to  the  foot  of  another  stair-cafe, 
and  then  vanilhed- — At  the  fume  instant 
another  toll  founded  from  the  turret— Sir 

Bertrand 
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Bertrand/clt  it  strike  upon  his  heart.  He 
was  now  in  total  darknyfs,  and  witil  Iiis 
arms  extended,  began  to  nfeend  t lie  fe- 
cond  stair-cafe.  A dead  cold  lia.ul  met 
bis  left  hand,  and  firmly  grained  it,  draw- 
ingbini  forcibly  forwards — lit  endeavour- 
ed tadifeugage  himlelf,  but  could  not, — 
be  made  a furious  blow  with  hixfvvord,  and 
instantly*  loud  (hriek  pierced  hisears,  and 
the  dead  hand  was  left  powerlcfc  with  h is 
— Hcdropt  it,  aud  rallied  forwards  with  a 
defperate  valour.  The  stairs  were  narrow 
andwinding, and  interrupted  by  frequent 
breaches, audloofe  fragments  ufstone. The 
stair-cafc  grew  narrower  and  narrower, 
amlaUeiigtli  terminatedinalon  irongrate. 
Sir  Bertrand  puihed  it  open — it  led  to  an 
intricatewindingpaflagejustlargcenough 
to  admit  aperfon  uponhis  hands. iiidkiues. 
A faint  glimmering  of  light  ferved  to  Ihcur 
the  nature  of  the  place — Sir  Bertrand  en- 
tered— A deep  hollow  groan  refounded 
from  a distance  through  the  vault— He 
went  forwards, aud  proceed  ingheyoad  the 
first  turning,  he  difeerned  the  fame  blue 
flame  which  had  before  conduced  hbn — 
lie  followed  it.  The  vault,  at  length,  fud- 
denlv  opened  into  a lofty  gallery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a figure  appeared,  coui- 
leatlv  armed,  thrusting  forwards  tire 
loody  stump  of  an  arm,  with  a terrible 
frown  and  menacing  gesture,  and  bran- 
dllhing  a four. I in  his  hand.  Si i Bertrand 
undaunted  lyfpruug  forwards;  and  aiming 
a fierce  blow  at  the  figure,  it  instantly  va- 
niihed,  letting  fall  a mally  iron  key.  The 
flume  now  rested  upon  a pair  of  ample 
folding  doors  at  the  eudof  the  gallery . Sir 
Bertrand  went  up  to  it,  ami  applied  the 
key  to  a brazen  lock — with  difficulty  he 
turned  the  bolt— .instantly  the  doors  flew 
open,  aud  difeovered  a large  apartment, 
,^t  the  end  ofwlikhwaso  coffin  rested  upon 
a Iner,  with  a taper  burning  on  each  lide 
of  it.  Along  the  room,  on  both  Tides, 
were  gigantic  statues  of  black  marble,  at- 
tired in  the  Moorifli  habit,  ami  holding 
eiiortnousfabies  hit  heir  right  hands. Each 
of  them  reared  his  arm,  and  advanced  one 
leg  forwards,as  the  knight  cntered;at  the 
fame  moment  the  lid  uflhecoflinllewopen 
and  the  bell  tolled.  The  flame  still  glided 
forwards, and  Sir  Bertrand  refolutely  fol- 
lowed, till  he  arrived  within  fix  paces  of 
(he  coffin.  Suddenly  a lady  in  a fhroud 
and  black  veil  rofc  up  in  it,  and  stretched 
put  her  arms  towards  him— at  the  fame 
time  the  statues  dallied  their  (abres  and 
.advanced.  Sir  Bertrand  flew  to  the  lady. 


andclafped  Iter  in  his  arm*— (he  threw  up 
her  veil,  and  killed  his  lips;  aud  infianilv 
the  wuoje  buildluglhook  as  with  an  earth- 
quake, and  fell  alunder  with  a horrible 
cralh.  Sir  Bertrand  was  thrown  into  a 
hidden  trauce,  autl  on  recovering  found 
himlelf  feat  ed  on  a velvet  fofa,  in  the  most 
magnificent  room  hr  had  ever  Iren, lighted 
with  innumerable  tapers,  in  lustresof  pure 
crystal.AfninptuGUsbannuet  wa.sfi.-t  in  the 
Huddle.  The  doors  opening  to  fofit  muftr, 
aladyof  inconipa  ruble  bean) y,attircd  with 
amazmgfplendour, entered  ,lurrnuudcdby 
a troop  of  gay  nymphs  more  fair  than  the 
Graces — She  advanced  to  the  knight, and 
falling  on  her  knees,  thanked  him  as  her 
deliverer.  The  nymphs  placed  a garland 
of  laurel  upon  his  head,  and  the  lady  led 
him  by  the  hand  to  the  banquet,  and  fat 
betide  him.  The  nymphs  placed  thetn- 
fclves  at  the  table,  aud  a numerous  train 
of  fervants  entering,  ferved  up  the  feaft ; 
delicious  mufic  playing  all  the  time  Sir 
Bertram!  could  nut  fpcuk  forastonithnieut 
— he  could  only  return  their  honours  by 
courteous  looks  and  gestures.  After  tire 
banquet  was  finilhed,  all  retired  but  tire 
lady,  who  leading  back  tbe  knight  to  tire 
fofa,  addrc-lled  him  in  tliefo  words:  — 


Aikin's  Mfjcel. 

§ 9.  On  Human  Crandtur. 

An  alehoufo-keeper  near  Iflingtnn.who 
had  long  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  French 
King,  open  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war  pulled  down  his  old  fign,  and  put  np 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Under 
the  influence  of  her  red  face  and  golden 
fceptre,he  continued  to  fi  ll  ale,  till  llie  w as 
no  longer  the  favourite  of  his  customers; 
he  changed  her  therefore,  feme  time  ago, 
for  the  King  of  I’rufiia,  who  may  pro- 
bably he  changed,  in  turn,  for  the  next 
great  man  that  fhall  be  fet  up  for  vulgar 
admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  gazing  crowd. 
When  we  have  fulficicntly  wondered  at 
one  of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  aud  .mother 
exhibited  in  his  room,  who  fcldum  hold' 
his  station  long;  for  the  mob  arc  ever 
pleafed  with  variety. 

1 must  own  I have  fuch  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  1 am  ever  led 
to  fufpeet  that  merit  which  raifes  their 
Ihout ; at  least  1 am  certain  to  find  tliofc 
fatisfactio# 
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great,  and  fometimes  good  men , who  find 
futisfaction  in  filch  acclamations,  mado 
werfe  by  it ; and  history  has  too  fre- 
quently taught  rue,  that  the  head  which 
has  grown  this  day  giddy  willi  the  roar  of 
the  million,  has  thievery  next  been  fjxcd 
upon  a pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a little 
townin  the  neighbourhood  ofKome.which 
had  beeenjnst  evacuated  by  tleeneniv.he 
ere*- 1 veil  thctnvvnfmen  bufv  in  the  mar- 
ct  placcin  pulling  down  from  agibbeta 
figure  which  h id  beendeligned  to  repro- 
fenthiinfelf.  There  were  fomealfoknock- 
ingdown  a neighbouring  statue  of  one  of 
the  Orfini  family,  with  whom  he  was  at 
w»r,  in  order  t<>  put  Alexander’s  effigy  in 
its  place.  It  ’*  pothole  a man  who  knew 
lefs  of  the  world  would  have  condemned 
the  adulation  of  tliofe  bare-faced  flatter- 
ers:  but  Alexamierfeemed  [deafed  at  their 
Jieal;  and  turning  to  Borgia,  bis  ion,  fiiid 
with  a fmile,  “ Viiles,  mi  fill,  qiia.'n  leve 
“ diferimen,  patihulum  inter  et  ftatuam.” 
* Vou  fee,  ray  foil,  the  linall  dilierence 
**  between  a gibbet  and  aftatue.”  If  the 
great  could  lie  taught  any  leffon,  this 
might  fervetoteuclitbemupon  how  weak 
a foundation  their  glory  stands:  for,  as 
popular  applauleisexcited  by  what  fntitis 
I ke  merit,  it  as  quickly  condemns  what, 
has -only  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a perfect  coquet : her 
lovers  mart  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  iu- 
dnlge  every  caprice;  and,  perhaps,  at 
lasfi  be  jilted  for  their  pains.  True  glory, 
on  the  other  band,  refembles  a woman  of 
fenfe;  h er  admirers  must  play  no  tricks; 
they  feel  no  great  anxiety,  tor  they  nr* 
fare,  in  tlicend.of  being  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit.  When  Swift  ul'ed 
to  appear  in  public,  hp  generally  had  the 
mob  fiiouting  at  his  train.  " Pox  take 
" thefe  fools,”  lie  woe  Id  fav,  “how  much 
''joy  might  all  this  bawling  give  my 
* lord-mayor  !** 

We  have  li  en  thofe  virtues  which  have, 
while  living,  retired  from  the  public  eye, 
generally  traiifmitted  to  posterity,  as  the 
truest  objects  of  admiration  and  praile. 
Perhaps  the  character  of  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  may  one  day  lie  letup, even 
above  that  of  his  more  talked-of  prede- 
ceffor;  fincean  alfemblageofall  the  mild 
and  amiable  « irlues  are  far  fuperior 
to  tliofe  vulgarly  called  the  great  ones. 

I must  be  pardoned  for  this  (hort  tribute 
•o  the  memory  ofa  man,  who,  while  liv- 
P1?’  wohid  as  much  detest  to  receive  any 


thingthat  wore  the  appearance  of  flatte- 
ry, as  I Ihould  to  otter  it. 

1 know  not  how  to  turn  fo  trite  a fub- 
ject  out  of  the  beoten  road  of  common- 
place, except  by  illuftraiing  it,  rather  by 
the  attistancc  of  my  memory  than  judg- 
ment; and, instead  of  making  reflections, 
bv  telling  a ftory. 

A Cli mete,  who  had  long  studied  the 
works  of  Confcc  ius,  who  knew  the  cha- 
racters of  fourteen  thoufand  words,  ami 
con  Id  read  a great  part  of  every  book  that 
cmne  in  toh  is  wav, once  took  it  intohishead 
to  1 rave (into  Europe.and  ohferve  thecuf- 
toins  of  a people  which  he  thought 
not  very  much  inferior  even  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Upon  hisarrival  at  Amster- 
dam Ills  patikm  for  letters  naturally  led 
him  to  a book-feller’s  ftiop  ; and,  as  he 
could  1 peak  a littleDutcli.iie  civilly  afked 
tho  bnokfellerof  the  worksofthe  immor- 
tal Xixofou.  The hnokfeller  allured  him 
he  had  never  heard  th*  book  mentioned 
before.  " Alas  !"  cries  Our  traveller, 
“ to  what  purpofc,  then,  has  be  fasted 
•*  to  deal h,  to  gain  a renown  w hich  has  ne- 
" v«r  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of 
China  !" 

There  isfearce  a village  in  Europe.and 
not  oneuniverfity,that  is  not  thus  furnifh- 
ed  with  its  little  great  men.  The  bead  of 
n pet  t v corporal  1011,  who  oppofes  the  de- 
figns  ofa  prince, who  would  tyrannically 
force  his  fubjects  to  fare  their  best  ciorhcs 
tor  Sundays;  the  puny  pedant,  who  finds 
one  trad  ilrovored  quality  in  the  polype, or 
deicribesan  unbeededproccfs  inthefkele- 
tonnfamole ; and  whole  mind,  like  his  mi- 
CTofcope,  perceives  uature  only  in  detail; 
the  rhymer, whomakeslinooth  v cries, and 
paints  to  our  imagination,  when  he  flionkt 
only  fpeak  tu  our  hearts,  all  equally  fancy 
theml'elves  walking  forward  to  immorta-, 
Jity , and  defire  ilia  crowd  behind  them  to 
look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them  at  their 
word.  Patriot,  pbilofophgr,  and  poct.ar* 
(boated  in  theirtrain.  “Where  was  there 
" ever  Id  much  merit  feCD  ? no  time  fo  inis 
“ portant  as  our  own  ! ages,  yet  unborn. 
" lhall  gaze  with  wonder  and  applaufe  !’* 
To  fuch  mufic  the  important  pigmy  moves 
forward,  bast'ing  and  fwelling,  and 
aptly  compared  to  a puddle  in  astorm. 

lhav  e li  ved  to  fee  genera  Is  who  once  had 
crowd  shallowing  after  them  whereves 
they  went,  who  were  beprailed  by  newf- 
papers  and  magazines,  tliofe  echoes  of  the 
voice  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  they  have 
long  funk  into  merited  obfeuritv,  with. 

fcarca 
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irarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A 
tew  years  ago  the  herring-fillieryemploy- 
e d a IIGrub- street;  it  was  the  topic  in  eTirv 
cofl'ce-lioufe.aiul  the  burden  ofeverv  bal- 
lad. Wc  were  to  drag  up  oceans  ul  gold 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lea ; we  were  to 
fupplyall  Europe  with  herrings  upon  our 
own  terms.  At  prefeut,  we  hear  no  more 
of  all  this.  We  have  tidied  up  very  little 
■ gold  that  I can  learn ; nor  do  we  lurnlih 
the  world  with  herrings,  as  was  expected. 
Let  us  wait  but  a few  years  longer,  and 
we  flail  find  all  our  expectations  an  her- 
ring lifhery.  Goldjmith. 

§7  -A  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Addiso.v 
und  Dr.  Swift. 

i Dr.  Swift.  Surely,  Addilbo,  Fortune 
■was  exceedingly  bent  upon  playing  the 
fool  (a  humour  her  ladyfliip,  as  well  as 
most  other  ladies  of  very  great  quality,  is 
.frequently  in)  when  die  made  you  a 
minister  of  state,  and  mea  divine! 

..  Addijon.  I muftconfeis  wc  werebothof 
us  out  of  our  elements.  But  you  do  not 
mean  to  infatuate,  that,  if  our  destinies 
had  been  reverfed,  all  would  have  been 
right? 

Stvy't.  Yes,  I do — You  would  have 
made  an  excellent  bdhup,  and  I Ihoukl 
have  governed  Great  Britain  as  I did  Ire- 
land, withanabfolutefway,  while  1 talli- 
ed of  nothing  but  liberty,  property,  and 
Jo  forth. 

Addijon.  You  governed  the  mob  of 
Ireland  ; but  I never  heard  that  von  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  A nation  und  a 
mob  are  diderent  things. 

,Sx(ft.  Aye,  fo  you  fellows  that  have 
no  genius  for  politics  may  fuppofe.  Bat 
there  art  times  when,  by  puttiug  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  mob,  an  able  man  may 
get  to  theheadofthenatiou.  Kay,  there 
are  times,  when  the  nation  itfelf  is  a mob, 
and  may  be  treated  as  fitch  by  a ikilful 
obferver. 

Addijon.  I do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
your  axiom  : but  is  there  uo  danger  that, 
from  the  vicifliludes  of  human  aflairs,  the 
favourite  of  the  mob  fltould  be  mobbed 
in  his  turn  ? 

Sai/t.  Sometimes  there  may ; but  I 
rilked  it,and  itanfweredmy  purpofe.  Aik 
fhe  lord-lieutenants,  who  were  forced  to 
pay  court  to  me  instead  of  toy  courting 
them,  whether  they  did  uotfeel  myl'ope- 
riority.  And  if  I could  make  my  felt  fo 
conliderable  when  I was  ouly  a dir  ty  dean 
pf  St.  Patrick’s,  without  a feat  in 'either 
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houfe  of  parliament,  what  Ihould  I have 
done  if  fortune  had  placed  nte  m England, 
unincumbered  with  a gown,  and  in  a li- 
tuation  to  make  myfclf  heard  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  or  of  commons? 

4dd{Jdn.  You  would  doubtlefs  have 
done  very  marvellous  acts  ! perhaps  you 
might  have  then  been  as  zealous  a whig 
as  lord  Wbartoubiinlelf : or,  ifthewbigs 
had  oflended  the  statelinau,  as  they  un- 
happily did  the  doctor,  who  kuows  but 
ou  might  have  brought  in  ihePreteuder? 
ray  let  me  ulk  you  one  question, between 
you  and  me : lfvou  had  been  first  minister 
uuder  that  prinyc, would  you  have  tolerat- 
ed the  Protestant  religion,  or  not? 

Swift.  Ha!  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 
witty  upon  me?  Do  you  think,  becaufe 
Sunderland  look  a fancy  to  make  you  a 
great  mau  in  the  state,  that  he  could  ailo 
make  you  as  great  in  wit  as  Nature  made 
me?  No,  no:  wit  is  like  grace,  it  mu^t 
come  from  above.  You  can  ho  more  get 
that  from  flicking,  than  my  lords  the  bi- 
tliups  can  the  other.  And  though  1 w ill 
own  you  had  fonie,  yet,  believe  me,  nty 
friend,  it  was  uo  match  for  miue.  1 think 
you  have  not  vanity  enough  to  preleudto 
a competition  with  me. 

Addijon.  I have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends  that  I was  rather  too  modest : fo,  if 
you  pleafe,  1 will  not  decide  this  difpute 
for  my  felt,  but  refer  it  to  Mercury,  the 
god  of  wit,  who  happens  just  uow  to  be 
coining  this  way,  with  a luul  he  has  new- 
ly brought  to  the  Ibades. 

Hail,  dwine  Hermes!  A question  of 
precedence  iu  the  clals  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, over  which  you  prefide,  having 
arilen  between  me  aud  my  country- 
man Dr.  Swift  we  beg  leave 

Mercury  Dr.  Swift,  1 rejoice  to  fee 
you. — How  does  my  old  lad  ? How-  does 
honest  Lemuel  Gulliver?  Have  you  been 
in  Liiliput  lately,  or  in  the  Fly  ing  llland, 
or  with  your  good  nurl'e  Glumdaiciitch i 
Pray,  when  did  you  eat  a crust  with  Lord 
Peter?  Is  Jack  as  mad  still  as  ever  ? 1 
hear  the  poor  fellow  is  almost  got  well 
by  more  gentle  ufage.  If  he  had  but  more 
food  be  would  be  asmu'chin  hisfenles  as 
brother  Martin  himfelf.  But  Martin  they 
tellme,hasfpa\v  ned  a strange  brood  offei- 
lows,calledMethoditis,Moravians,Hutcb. 
infonians,  who  are  madder  than  Jack 
was  in  his  worst  days.  It  is  a pity  youare 
notaliveagaiuto  beat  them:  they  would 
be  excellent  food  for  your  tooth  ; and  a 
Iharp  tooth  it  was,  as  ever  was  placed  in 
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the  gum  of  n mortal : aye,  and  a Itrong 
one  too.  The  hardeft  food  would  not 
break  it,  and  it  could  pierce  the  thickell 
Iknlls.  Indeed  it  was  like  one  of  Cerbe- 
rus's teeth  : one  (lionld  not  have  thought 
it  belonged  to  a man. — Mr.  Addil'on,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I (honld  hare  fpoken 
to  you  fooner  ; but  1 was  fo  ftruck  'with 
the  fight  of  the  doCtor,  that  I forgot  for 
a time  the  refpesCt  due  to  you. 

Swift.  Addifon,  I think  our  difpute 
is  decided  before  the  judge  has  heard  the 
caufe. 

Addifon.  I own  it  is  in  your  favour, 
and  I fubrnit — but — 

Mercury.  Do  not  be  difeouraged,  friend 
Addifon.  Apollo  perhaps  would  have 
given  a dillerent  judgment.  I am  a wit, 
and  a rogue,  and  a foe  to  all  dignitv. 
Stvift  and  I naturally  like  one  another : 
he  worfliipsme  more  than  Jupiter, and  I 
honour  him  more  than  Homer ; but  vet,  1 
adore  you,  J have  a great  value  for  yon. 
-* — Sir  Roger  de< 'overlay, Will  Honey- 
comb, Will  Wimble,  the  country  gen- 
tleman in  the  Freeholder,  aud  twenty 
more  characters,  drawn  with  the  finett 
lirokesof  natural  v.  It  and  humour  in  your 
excellent  writings,  feat  vou  very  high  in 
the  clots  of  my  autiiors,  though  not  quite 
fo  high  as  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Per- 
haps you  might  have  come  nearer  to  him, 
if  the  decency  of  your  nature  and  cauti- 
ouftnjs  of  your  judgment  would  have 
given  you  leave.  But  if  in  the  force  and 
fpiritof bis  withe  hits  the  advantage,  how 
much  does  he  yield  to  you  in  all  the  polite 
and  elegant  graces ; in  the  fine  touches  of 
delicate  fentiment ; in  developing  the  fe- 
cntl'pringsofthefoul ; in  (hewingall  the 
mild  lights  andlhades  of  a character;  in 
marking  diftindly  every  line, aud  every* 
foil  gradation  of  t ints  which  would  efcape 
thtcommon  eve!  Whoever  painted  like 
you  the  beautiful  parts  of  human  nature, 
aud  brought  them  out  from  under  the 
thade  even  of  the  greateft  (impiicity,  or 
the  ittoft  ridiculous  weaknelles ; fo  that  we 
arc  forced  to  admire,  and  feel  that  we 
venerate,  even  while  we  are  laughing  ? 
bivift  could  do  nothing  thatapproaehesto 

‘hi*. He  could  draw  au  ill  face  very 

well,  or  caricature  a good  one  with  a niafi- 
terly  hand  : but  there  was  all  his  power; 
and,  if  1 am  to  fpeak  as  a god,  a wurthlefs 
power  it  is.  Yours  isdivine : it  tends  to 
improve  and  exalt  human'  nature. 

S-ift.  Pray,  good  Mercury  (if  I may 
have  leave  to  fay  a word  for  myfelf),  do 
J'oa  think  that  my  talent  was  of  no  uf't  to 
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correct  human  nature  ? Is  whipping  of 
no  nib  to  mend  naughty  boys  ? 

Mercury.  Men  are,  not  lb  patient  of 
whipping  as  boys,  and  I leldom  hate 
known  a rough  fativill  mend  them.  But  I 
will  allow  that  you  have  done  fume  good 
in  that  way,  though  not  half  fo  much  as 
Addifon  did  in  his.  And  now  you  are 
here,  if  Pluto  and  Profcrpine  would  take 
my  advice,  they  Ihoulddifpofeofyou  both 
in  this  manner : — When  any  hero  come* 
hither  from  earth,  who  wants  to  he  hum- 
bled (as  moll  heroes  d»),  they  Ihould  let 
Swift  upon  him  to  bring  him  down.  The 
lame  good  oflicc  he  may*  frequently  do  to 
a faint  fwoln  too  much  with  the  wind  of 
fpiritual  prid«,or  toa  philol'ophervain  of 
his  wifdoin  and  virtuc<  He  will  loon  fliew 
thefirftthathe  cannot  be  holy  without  be- 
ing humble;  and  the  lull,  that  with  all  his 
boafted  morality,  he  is  but  a better  kind 
of  Yahoo.  I would  alfo  have  himapplv  his 
anticofmctic  walh  to  the  painted  face  of 
female  vanity,  and  his  rod,  which  draws 
blood  at  everv  ttroke,  to  the  hard  back 
of  iuloTent  tbliv  or  petulant  wit.  But  you, 
Air.  Addilon,  Ihould  beemployed  to  com- 
fort. and  rail’e  the  Ipirits  of  thole  whole 
good  and  noble  fouls  are  dejected"  iib  a 
I'enfe  of  iome  infirmities  in  their  nature. 
To  them  you  lliould  hold  your  fair  and 
charitahleinirrour,  which  would  bring  to 
their  fight  all  their  hidden  perfections, 
caft  over  the  reft  a foftening  lhade,  and 
nut  teem  in  a temper  fit  for  Elyfium. 

Adieu : I mult  now  return  to  my 

bufmefi  above.  Xbufogers  o/V.e  Dead. 

^ S.  The  Mill  of  Science.  A Vifion. 

In  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  fe- 
renity  of  the  Iky,  the  various  Iruils  which 
cover  the  ground,  the  dilcoloured  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  allthefweet,  but  fading 
graces  of  ini'piring  autumn, open  the  mir.d 
to  benevolence,  and  dilpole  it  for  contem- 
plation,! was  wandering  in  a beautiful  and 
romantic  country,  till  curiolity  began  to 
give  way  to  wearinelsjandl  fatmedown 
on  the  fragment  of  a rock  overgrown  with 
mofs,  where  the  ruftling  of  the  falling 
leaves,  the  dsihing  of  waters, aud  the  burn 
of  the  diftant  city,  foothed  my  mind  into 
the  molt  perfect  tranquillity,  and  deep 
inl'enlibly  Hole  upon  me,  as  1 was  indulg- 
ing the  agreeable  reveries  which  theob- 
jects  around  me  naturally  infpired. 

I immediately  founilmyfelfina  vaft  ex 
tended  plain, in  the  middle  of  which  arofe 
3 K • a moun- 
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a mountain  higher  than  I had  before  any 
Conception  of.  It  was  covered  withu  mul- 
titude of  people,  chiefly  youth  ; many  of 
sv  horn  prefled  forwards  with  the  livielieft 
evprcffionofardour  in  their  countenance, 
though  the  wav  was  in  many  place*  fteep 
and  difficult.  1 obferved,  that  thofe  who 
had  bntjult  begun  to  climb  the  hill  thought 
tbeinl'clves  not  far  from  the  top  ; but  as 
they  proceeded, new  bills  were  continual- 
ly citing  to  their  view,  and  the  fummitof 
the  high  eft  tlieycould  befot  e difeern  feem- 
ed  but  the.  foot  of  another,  till  the  moun- 
tain at  length  appeared  to  lofc  itfelf  in 
the  clouds.  A*  I was  gazi  ngon  thefe  t hfngs 
with  aftouifliment,  my  good'gcmus  fud- 
denly  appeared  : The  mountain  belbre 
thee,  laid  he,  is  the  Hill  ofSciencc.  On 
thetop  is  the. Temple otTruth.w  liofe  head 
is  above  the  clouds,  and  a veil  ofpure  light 
covers  her  face.  Obferve  the  progrefs  of 
her  votaries ; be  filent  and  attentive. 

i faw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a gate,  called  the 
gate  of  language*,  it  was  kept  by  a w o- 
man of  a penfive  and  thoughtful  appear- 
ance, whofe  lips  werecontinually  moving, 
as  though  (lie  repeated  fometliing  to  her- 
, fclf.  Her  name  was  Memory.  Oiientering 
this  firft  cuclofure,  I was  (tunned  with  a 
confuted  murmur  of  jarring  voices,  and 
difion.mt  founds;  which  increafed  upon 
nct*luehadrgree,thatl  wasuttcrlv  cou- 
foun  Jed,  and  could  compare  thenoife  to 
nothing  hut  the  confufmn  of  tongues  at 
iiahel.  l iie  road  was  alfo  rough  and  (tony ; 
and  rend,  r,  d more  difficult  by  heaps  of 
rubbiih  continually  tumbled  down  from 
ttte  higher  partsof  the. , mountain ; and 
broken  rums  of  ancient  buildings,  which 
the  travellers  were  obliged  to  climb  over 
at  every  ftep  ; infontueli  that  many,  dif- 
gttlled  with  fn  rough  a beginning,  turned 
back,  and  attempted  the  mountain  ivu 
more;  while  others  having  conquered  tins 
difficulty  had  no  fpirits  to  .leeud  further, 
and  fitting  down  oh  Ibiue  fragment  of  the 
rubbuh,  harangued  the  mnltitude  below 
with  the  grealcli  murks  of  importance 
and  ielf-complaccncy . 

About  halfway  up  the  hill,  I obferved 
oneachfidethe  path  a thick  loreli  covered 
witli  continual  fogs,  ami  cut  out  into  la- 
byrinth*,crofsul  I tys,a*l  lerpentine  walks 
entangled  with  thorns  and  .riars.  This 
was  vailed  die  wood  ot'Lrror:  and  1 beard 
the  voices  of  many  w ho  were  toll  up  and 
ilow  n in  n.- calling  to  one  another, amj  en- 
.r  svvwrnfg  in  vain  loextrii  utethemfclvr*. 

ate.  trees  ju  many  place*  Ihol  theii 


boughs  over  the  paih,  and  a thick  mill 
often  refted  on  it;  yet  never  In  much  but 
that  it  wasdifcerniblc  by  the  ligbtwhicb 
beamed  from  the  countenance  ofTruth. 

In  tliepleafauteft  part  of  the  roouniani 
were  placed  the  boners  of  the  Mufcs, 
whole  office  it  was  to  cheer  the  fpirits  of 
the  travellers,  hnd  encourage  their  faint- 
ing lieps  with  longs  from  their  divine 
harps.  Not  far  from  hence  were  the helds 
of  f iction,  filled  with  a variety  of  wild 
flowers  fpringiog  up  in  the  greatcfl  lux 
uriance,  of  richer  feents  and  brighlcrco- 
lours  than  I had  obferved  in  any  other 
climate.  And  near  them  was  the  dark  walk 
of  Allegory,  fo  artificially  lhaded,  that  the 
light  at  noonday  was  never  lironger  than 
that  of  a bright  moon-ffiine.  This  gave  da 
plealingly  romantic  air  for  thofe  who  de- 
lighted in  contemplation.  The  path‘ 
and  alleys  were  perplexed  with  intre 
rate  w muings,  and  were  all  terminated 
with  the  ftatue  of  a Grace,  a Virtue,  or  a 
Mufe. 

After  I had  obferved  thefe  thi»gs,  I 

tu  rued  my  ev  e toward*  the  multitudes  who 
were  climbing  the  fteep  afeent,  and  ob- 
ferved aumngfi  them  a youth  of  a lively 
look,  a piercing  eye,  and  fomething  fiery 
and  irregular  in  all  his  motion*.  His  name 
was  Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up 
the  mountain, and  lefthiscompanionsga- 
zingafter  him  wilh  envy  and  admiration: 
but  iiis  progrcls  was  unequal,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a thoufand  caprices.  Mhec 
1‘lealure  warbled  in  the  valley  he  min- 
gled in  hertrain.  When  Pride  beckoned 
towards  the  precipice  he  ventured  to  the 
tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in  devices 
and  untried  paths;  and  made  fount) 
excuriions  from  the  road,  that  his  feebler 
companions  often  outltripped  him.  I °h- 
ferved  tliat  (he  Mufcs  beheld  him  with 
partiality  ; butTrutli  often  frow  ned,  and 
turned  aiide  her  face.  W hile  Genius  was 
thus  walling  his  iireugth  in  ccceulric 
flights,  I faw  a perl'uii  of  a vety  different 
appearance,  named  Application.  He 
crept  along  w ith  a flow  and  unrunittiuit 
pace, his  cye-s fixed  mi  the  top  of  tlicrooun- 
taiu,  patiently  removing  every  lfone  thut 
obitruefed  hisvay,till  lie  law  mofl  of  thofe 
below  him  who  had  atfirli  dcridei!lii.eflc>w 
and  toilfiiine  progrefs.  ludecfl  therev.ert 
few  who  ulcendbd  the  hill  with  equal  and 
uninterrupted  tieadinekt;  for,  bolide  too 
difficulricaof  the  way  .they  were  continu- 
ally foliciteti  to  turn  afide.  by  a numerous 
crowd  of  Appetites,  Pat  !ious,andPleafurcs, 
wbuiii  importunity,  when  they  had  onv* 
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complied  with,  they  became  lefsand  lefs 
able  to  refift;  aud  though  they  often  re- 
turned to  the  path,  the  afperities  of  the 
road  were  more  feverelv  felt,  the  hill  ap- 
peared more  fteep  aud  rugged,  the  fruits 
which  were  wholefome  aud  refrelbing 
feemed  harlh  and  ill-tailed,  their  light 
grew  dim,  and  their  feet  triptat  every 
little  obftruction. 

Ifaw.witli  fume  fu  rp  riae.that  the  VI  it  fes, 
whofe  buliuefs  was  to  cheer  and  encou- 
rage thofe  who  were  toiling  up  the.  afeenty 
would  often  ling  in  the  bowersof  PJeafure, 
and  accompany  thofe  who  were  enticed 
away  at  the  call  of  the  Paflious ; they  ac- 
companied them, however.butalittle  way, 
and  always  forfook  them  when  they  loti 
tight  of  the  hill.  The  tyrants  then  doubled 
their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives, 
and  led  them  away,  without  reliftance,  to 
the  cells  of  Ignorance,  or  the  manlions  of 
Mifery.  Among!!  the  innumerable  fe- 
ducers,  who  were  endeavouring  to  draw 
away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path 
of.Sci«ce,  there  was  one,  fo  little  formi- 
dable in  her  appearance,  and  fo  gentle 
and  languid  iu  her  attempts,  that  I tliould 
fcarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her,  but  for 
thenumbersthehad  imperceptibly  loaded 
with  her  chains.  Indolence  (fur  fo  the  was 
called)  far  from  proceediugtoopen  hoftili- 
tics,  did  not  atteinptto  turn  their  feet  out 
of  the  path,  but  contented  herfelf  with 
retarding  their  progrefs ; and  the  purpofe 
the  could  not  force  them  ty  abandon,  the 
ptrfuaded  them  to  delay.  Her  touch  had 
a power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which 
withered  the  ftrengtb  of  thofe  who  came 
within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy  cap- 
tives Hill  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  and  always  hoped  toarrivetttere ; 
but  the  ground  feemed  to  Hide,  from  be- 
neath their  feet, and  they  found  thenifelvi-s 
at  the  bottom,  before  they  ful'pccted  they 
had  changed  their  place.  The  placid  le- 
renity,  which  at  lirtl  appeared  in  their 
countenance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a 
melancholy  languor,  which  was  tinged 
with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they 
glided  down  tlieftream  oflnfignificauce ; 
adarkaml  lluggiih  water,  which  is  curled 
by  no  breeze,  aud  enlivened  by  no  mur- 
mur, till  it  falls  into  a dead  tea,  where 
Harried  pallengers  are  awakened  by  the 
(hock,  and  the  next  moment  buried  in  the 
gulf  of  Oblivion, 

Of  all  liie  unhappy  ilefrrters  from  the 
paths  of  Science,  none  feemed  lefs  able 
tu  return  than  the  followers  of  Indolence. 
I be  Captives  of  Appetite  and  I'aflion 


could  often  feiye  the  moment  when  their 
tyrants  were  languid  or  atleep  to  efeape 
from  their  enchantment ; but  the  domi- 
nion ol’ludolence  wasconitant  andunre- 
m it  ted,  and  IWdora  refitted,  till  reliitauce 
was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  tliefe  things,  I 
turned  my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  air  was  always  pure 
and  exhilarating,  the  path  lhaded  with 
laurels  and  other  ever-greens.aml  the  ef- 
fulgence which  beamed  from  the  face  of 
the  goddefs  teemed  So  (bed  a glory  round 
her  votaries.  Ilappv,  laid  I,  arc  they  who 
are  permitted  toalcend  the  mountain  !— 
but  while  I waxprolifmnciug  this  exclama- 
tion with  uncommon  ardour,  I tow  Hand- 
ing befule  me  a form  of  diviner  features 
and  amore  benign  radiance.  Happier,  (aid 
the,  are  thofe  whom  Virtue  conducts  to 
the  manlions  of  Content!  What,  laid  1. 
docs  Virtue  then  retide  in  the  vale  r 1 am 
found,  faid  the.  in  the  rale,  and  1 illuminate 
the  mountain:  I cheer  the  cottager  at  his 
toil, and  iulpirethefageat  his  meditation. 
I mingle  in  the  crowd  of  lilies,  and  bids 
the  hermit  iu  his  cell,  I have  n temple  in 
every  heart  thatowns  ray  influence;  and 
to  him  that  withes  for  me  1 am  alreadv 
prefent.  Science  may  raife  you  to  etni 
lienee,  but  I alone  can  guide  you  to  feli- 
city ! — While  thegoddefs  was  thus  (peak- 
ing, 1 ltretched  out  my  arms  towards  her 
with  a vehemence  which  broke  iny  (lum- 
bers. The  chill  dews  were  falling  around 
me,  and  the  (liades  of  evening  liretcheif 
over  the  land  (cape.  I haftened  homeward, 
and  religned  the  night  to  lilence  and  me- 
ditation. Ai kui’d  Mjfi'l. 

^ 9.  On  tie  Lore  of  Life. 

Age,  that  lelfens  the  enjoyment  of  „fc, 
iucreafes  our  defiie  of  living.  Thole 
dangers  which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we 
had  learned  to  defpife,  atfume  new  terrors 
as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increafin? 
as  our  years  increafe,  fear  becomes  at  hut 
the  prevailing  paflion  of  the  mind  ; an  t 
the  i'niall  remainder  of  life  is  taken  up  in 
ul'e lei’s  efforts  to  keep  olt  our  end,  or  pro- 
vide for  a continued,  exigence. 

St  range  contradiction  inour  nature, and 
to  winch  even  the  wife  are  liable  * If  I 
tliould  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies 
before  me  by  that  which  I have  already 
feen,  the  profpect  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  me,  licit  my  pall  enjoyments  have 
brought  no  real  felicity;  and  fenfatiou 
a^ure-i  me.  that  thole  I have  felt  ar- 
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ftronge  rtlian  thole  which  are  yet  to  come. 
Yet  experience  and  fenfatinn  in  vain  per- 
fuade;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
drelfes  out  the  diftant  profpeel  in  fancied 
beauty;  fome  happinefs,  in  long  pro- 
fpectire,  ftill  beckons  me  to  purliie; 
and,  like  a lofing  gamefter,  every  new 
difippointuient  increafes  my  ardour  to 
continue  the  game.  ( 

Whence  then  is  this  inrreafed  love  of 
life,  tyhich  grows  upon  us  with  ourycars? 
whence  conies  it,  that  we  thus  make  grea- 
ter eflorts  to  prrfervt  our  exiftence,  at  a 

{icriod  when  it  becomes  fcarce  worth  the 
teeping?  Is  it  that  Nature,  attentive  to  the 
prefervation  of  mankind,  increafes  our 
withes  to  live,  while  the  letfens  our  enjoy- 
ments; and,  as  (lie  robs  the  fettles  of  every 

Itleafure, equips  Imagination  in  thefpoils? 

,ife  would  heinfupportabletoaooldman, 
who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood ; the  numberlets  calamities  of  de- 
caying nature,  and  the  confcioulhefs  of 
furvivmg  every  pleafure,  would  at  once 
induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  ter- 
minate the  lccnoof  nailery;  but  happily' 
the  contempt  of  death  forlukes  him  at  a 
time  when  it  could  only  he  prejudicial ; 
and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in 
proportion  as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around 
us,  increafes,  in  general,  from  the  length 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  “ 1 would 
" not  cliul'e,”  fays  a Trench  Philofopher,, 
“ to  fee  an  old  poll  pulled  up,  with  which 
“ I had  been  long  acquainted.”  A mind 
long  habituated  to  a certain  let  of  objects, 
infeiifibly  becomes  fond  of  teeing  them  ; 
sifitsthem  from  habit,  and  parisfromthem 
with  reluctance : from  hence  proceeds  the 
avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  polief- 
lionn  they  love  the  world  ar.d  all  that  it 
produces;  they  love  life  and  all  its  advan- 
tages; not  becanfe  it  gives  them  plea- 
fure, but  becaufe  they  have  known  it 
long. 

C’hiuvan*  the  Cliafte,  afeemling  the 
throne  of  China,  commanded  that  ail  who 
were  unjuftly  detained  in  prifun  during 
the  preceding  reigns  fhould  be  let  free. 
Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank 
their  deliverer  on  this  occafion,  there  ap- 
peared a majeftic  old  man,  who,  falling  at 
the  emperor’s  feet,  addrefled  him  as  fol- 
lows: “ Great,  lather  of  China,  behold  a 
“ wretch, now  eighty-five  years  old,  w ho 
" was  (hut  up  in  a dungeon  at  the  age  of 
“ twenty-two.  I was  imprisoned,  though 
" a ft  ranger  to  crime,  or  vritiiout  being 


“ even  confronted  by  my  accnfors.  I have 
“ notv  lived  in  folhude  and  darknefs  for 
“ more  than  fifty  vears,  and  nut  grown  fa- 
“ miliar withdiftrefs  Asvct.dazzlcdu  hit 
“ the  fplcndour  of  that  fun  to  which  you 
" have refiored  me,  i haw  been  wandering 
" the  (Ircets  to  find  out  I'ntne  friend  that 
“ won  Id  atfift, or  relieve, or  remember  me; 

“ but  my  friends,  my  family,  auil  relations 
" areal)  deatl;  and  1 am  forgotten.  Per- 
“ mit  me  then,  O Chinvang,  to  wear  <iut 
“ the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  for- 
“ mcr  prifon;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon 
“ are  to  me  more  pleating  than  the  ntoli 
" fpleudid  palaye:  1 have  not  long  to  live, 
and  thall  be  unhappy  except  1 fpend 
" the  reft  of  my  days  where  niy  south 
" was  palTed ; in  that  prifon  from  whence 
" you  were  pleafed  to  relcafe  me.” 
Theold  man’s  pafiion  for  confinement . 
is  (imilnr  to  that  sve  all  have  for  life.  We 
arc.  habituated  totheprifon, w e look  round 
with  difeontent,  are  difjllcafcd  with  the 
abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  capti- 
vity only  increafes  our  fominefs  for  the 
cell.  The  trees  we  I vase  planted,!  lie  houfes 
we  have  built,  or  the  poftrritvwe  have  be- 
got t c 11 , all  l'ersx  to  bind  us  clofer  to  the 
earth,  and  embitter  our  parting.  Life  for# 
the  young  like  a new  acquaintance  ; the 
companion,  as  yet  unexliai/ftcd,  is  at  once 
inlfructive  and  amuting;  its  company 
plrafes,  yet,  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  re- 
gurdetl.  To  us,  svbo  arc  declined  in  years, 
life  appears  like  an  old  friend  ; its  jefts 
have  been  anticipated  informer  convcr- 
futinn;  it  lias  no  new  ftors  to  make  ul 
finite,  no  in:  w improvement  with  which  to 
furprize,  yet  ftill  sve  love  it ; deftituteof 
ever-  enjoyment,  ftill  sse  love  it,  holland 
the  svafting  treafore  with  inc readily  ftu- 
gality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  an* 
guitli  in  the  fatal  reparation.  > 

Sir  l’hi  lip  Mordauntsvas  young,  beauti- 
ful, finc-ere, brave, an Enghtimian.  Hehad 
acompletefortuueofhiiossu.and  the  love 
of  the  king  h is  tr.  after,  svhich  svas  eijuiva- 
lent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  ttea- 
lures  before  him,  and  promifeda  longfuc- 
cctfionof  happinefs.  Hecame.taftedofthe 
entertainment,  but  svas  difgufted  even  at 
the  beginning.  He  profelfed  anavertion  to 
living;  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
fame  circle;  had  tried  every  enjovment, 
and  found  them  all  grosv  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  “ If  life  be,  in  youth,  fo  dil- 
" pleating,”  cried  he  to  liiinfetf,  “ what 
“ will  it  appear  svhen  age  Comes  on’  if 
“ it  be  at  prelent  indillbrent,  lure  it  s*. ill 
“ then  be  execrable.”  This  thought  em- 
bittered 
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hittered  every  reilcftion ; till,  at  laft,  with 
nil  tlie  ferenity  of  perverted  reatbn,  lie 
ended  the  debate  with  a piliol ! Had  this 
felf-deluded  man  been  apprized,  that  ex- 
ifit-uce  grows  more  dciirable  to  us  the 
longer  we  exilf,  he  would  then  have  fated 
old  age  wthout  thrinking;  he  would  have 
boldly  dared  to  live;  and  ferved  thatfo- 
ciety  by  his  future  afliduily,  which  he 
bafely  injured  by  hisdefertion.  Goldjmith. 

§ to.  The  Canal  and  the  Brook. 

A Her  eric. 

A delighlfnllv  plcafant  evening  fuc- 
epeding  a fultrv  fumroerday, invited  ditto 
take  a folitary  walk ; and,  leaving  the  dull 
of  the  highway,  I fell  into  a path  which 
led  along  a pleafant  little  valley  watered 
by  a ftnull  ineantlring  brook.  The  mea- 
dow ground  on  its  banks  had  been  lately 
Biown,  anJ  the  new  grafs  was  fpringing 
up  with  a lively  verdure.  The  hmok  was 
hid  in  fever* I places  by  lire  llirubs  that 
grew  on  each  tide,  and  intermingled  their 
branches.  The  lides  of  the  valley  were 
roughened  by  Imall  irregular  thickfots; 
and  the  whole  feenc  had  an  airof  folitudu 
ami  retirement,  tuicommoii  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a populous  town.  The  Duke 
of  Bridge  water’s  canal  crofled  the  valley, 
high  railed  on  a mound  of  earth,  width 
preferr  ed  u levelwith  the  elevated  ground 
on  each  fide.  An  arched  road  was  car- 
ried under  it,  beneath  which  the  brook 
that  ran  along  the  valley  was  conveyed 
by  a fubterraneons  pall’nge.  1 threw  uiy- 
fclfupon  a green  bank,  (haded  by  a Italy 
thicker,  and  retting  my  head  upon  my 
hand,  after  a welcome  indolence  had 
overcome  niv  fenfes,  I law,  w itli  the  eyes 
of  fancy,  the  following  feme. 

The  firm-built  fide  of  the  aquedtu‘1  fud- 
dcnly  opened,  and  a gigantic  form  blued 
forth,  which  I toon  difeovered  to  be  the 
Genius  of  the  Canal.  He  was  clad  in  a 
clofe  garment  of  rulTet  hue.  A mural 
crown,  indented  with  battlements,  fur- 
rounded  his  brow.  Ilis  naked  feet  vvere 
difcoloureil  with  clay.  On  his  left  (houlder 
he  bore  a huge  pick-axe;  and  in  his  right 
baud  lie  held  certain  inrtruments,  ufed  in 
hirveying  and  levelling.  His  looks  were 
thoughtful,  and  his  features  liarfh.  The 
breach  through  which  he  proceeded  in- 
tently doled,  and  with  a heavy  tread  he 
advanced  into  the  valley.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  brook,  the  Deity  of  the 
Stream  arofc  tonicethim.  He  was  habited 
\n  a light  green  mantle,  and  the  clear 
drops  fbll  from  his  dark  hair,  which  was 
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encircled  with  a wreath  of  water-lily 
interwoven  with  fweet-feented  flag:  an 
angling  rod  fupported  his  Heps.  The 
Genius  of  the  Canal  eyed  him  with  a con- 
temptuous look,  and  in  a hoarfe  voice 
thus  began : 

" Hence,  ignoble  rill ! with  thy  fcanty 
" tribute  to  thy  lord  theMcrfey;  nor  thus 
“ waftethv  ahnoftexhauftcdurninlinger- 
" ing  windings  along  the  vale.  Feeble  as 
" thine  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
" to  that  maftrr  ftream  hiiufelf;  for,  as  I 
" lately  eroded  bis  channel,  I perceived 
" his  (imds  loaded  with  frranded'  vetlels. 
" I fan  , ami  pitied  hint,  for  undertaking  a 
" talk  to  which  he  is  unequal,  But  thou, 
" whofe  languid  current  is  obfeured  by 
" weeds,  and  interrupted  by  mifliapen 
“ pebbles;  who  lofeft  thyfelf  in  entliefs 
" mazes,  remote  from  any  fuurnl  but  thv 
“ own  idle  gurgling ; how  canftthou  fup- 
" port  an  cxlllcnce  fo  contemptible  ami 
" ulelcls?  For.  me,  the  noblefl  child  of 
“ Art,  who  hold  my  unremitting  courfe 
“ Irom  hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and  rivers; 
" who  pierce  the  (olid  rock  for  my  paf- 
" fage,  and  comiecl  unknown  lauds  with 
" dilinnt  leas;  wherever  1 appear  I am 
" viewed  with  aiinnblunent,  ?ud  exulting 
“ Coinuu  rce  hails  my  waves.  Behold  nty 
" channel  thronged  with  capacious  vetlels 
" for  the  conveyance.  of  merchandize, 
" and  fplctidid  barges  for  the  ufe  and 

pleafure  of  travellers;  my  bankscrovv  n- 
“ cd  w ith  airy  bridges  ami  huge  ware- 
‘‘  lioufcs,aiidcclioing\vitbthehuly  founds 
“ pf  induftrv  ! Pay  then  the  homage 
*'  due  (Vein  Sloth  and  Gbfcurity  loGrau- 
" deur  and  Utility.” 

“ 1 readily  acknow  ledge,”  replied  the 
Deity  of  the  Brook,  in  a mode  ft  accent, 
" tltqfuperior  magnificence  and  more  ex* 
" tenliv  e utility  of  which  you  fo  proudly 
“ boaft ; yet  in  my  humble  walk,  I am  not 
" void  of  a pfaife  lefs  (hilling,  but  not  left 
" folid  than  yours.  The  nymph  of  this 
" peaceful  valley,  rendered  more  fertile 
“ and  bea'iliful  by  my  llrcain  ; the  ncigh- 
“ hourittg fylvan deities, towhofe pleafure 
“ l contribute  ; will  pay  a grateful  tefti- 
" monv  to  my  merit.  The  windings  of 
“ my  courfe,  which  you  fo  much  blame, 
" force  to  ditiufe  over  a greater  extent  of 
**  ground  the  rcfrefliment  of  my  waters; 
" and  tlie  lovers  of  Naturoand  tne  Mufes, 
“ who  are  fond  of  braying  on  my  banks, 
“ are  better  pleafed  that  the  lineof  beauty 
“ marks  mv  way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it 
“ v^ere directed  in  aftraight, unvaried  line. 
“ They  prize  the  irregular  wildnefs  with 
3 F g “ which 
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’*  «hich  I am  decked,  as  the  charms  of 
“ beauteous  fimplieitv.  What  you  rail 
n the  weeds  which  darken  and  obfeure 
“ my  waves,  a fib  id  to  the  botanift  a pleaf- 
“ in"  fpeculation  of  the  works  of  nature ; 
“ ami  the  poet  and  paiuterthinkthe  lulire 
“ of my  ft  ream  greatly  improved  bv  glit- 
“ teriog  through  them.  The  pebbles 
" which  diverfify  my  bottom,  and  make 
" thefe  ripplings  in  my  current,  arc 
" pleafing  objefts  to  the  eye  of  tafic  j and 
“ mvfimplc  murmurs  are  more  melodious 
“ to  the  learned  ear  than  all  the  rude 
" noifes  of  your  banks,  or  even  the  mulic 
“ that  refounds  from  yourftately  barges. 
“ If  the  unfeeling  fons  of  Wealth  and 
“ Commerce  judge  of  me  by  the  mere 
" ftandurd  of  ttfcrolnels,  I may  claim  no 
" undifiinguilhed  rank.  While  your 
" waters,  confined  in  deep  channels,  of 
“ lifted  above  the  valleys,  roll  on,  a ufe- 
n left  burden  to  the  fields,  and  only  fub- 
" fervient  to  the  drudgery  of  bearing 
“ temporary  merchandizes,  my  firean; 
“ will  beftow  unvarying  fertility  on  the 
“ meadows,  during  t he  fummersof  future 
" ages.  Yet  I fcorn  to  fubmilmy  honour 
“ to  the  dccifion  of  thofe  whofe  hearts  are 
“ that  up  to  tafic  and  fentiment:  let  mg' 
“ appeal  to  nobler  judges.  Thcphilofo- 
*'  pher  and  poet,  by  whofe  labours  the 
" human  mind  is  elevated  and  refined, 
" and  opened  to  pfeafures  beyond  the  con- 

“ ception  of  vulgar  fouls,  will  ncknow- 
“ ledge  that  the  elegant  deities  who  pre- 
" fide  over  fitnple  and  natural  beauty, 
“ have  infpired  them  with  theircharming 
" and  infiruftive  ideas.  The  fwceteft  and 
" moil  majeftic  bird  that  ever  fung,  has 
” taken  a pride  in  owning  hisalfe&ion  to 
" woods  and  dreams ; am!  while  the  ftu- 
" pendous  monuments  of  Bomau  gran- 
**  dear,  the.  columns  which  pierced  the 
" (kies,  and  the  aquedufts  which  poured 
" their  waves  over  mountains  and  valleys, 
'*  are  funk  in  oblivion,  the  gently  winding 
" Minriusftillretainshistranquflhoiiours. 
" And  when  thy  glories,  proud  Genius! 
**  are  lofi  and  forgotten ; when  the  floodof 
•*  commercc.whiclinowfuppliesthv  urn, 
•*  is  turned  into  another  courfe,  and  has 
“ left  thy  channel  dry  and  defolate ; the 
" fofify  flowing  Avon  (hall  fiill  murmur 
" in  fong.  and  his  banks  rtccive  the  ho- 
" mage  of  all  who  are  beloved  by  Phat- 
•'  bus  and  the  Motes.’'  Aikiift'MiJicl. 

§ 1 1.  The  Story  of  n difabled  Sailor. 

No  obfervation  is  more  common,  and 
at  the  Cone  time  mere  tree,  dian,  That 
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one  half  of  the  world  areignoranthowthr 
other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
great  are  held  tip  to  engage  our  atnn- 
tion ; arc  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of  decla- 
mation ; and  the  world  is  called  upon  to 
gaze  at  the  noble  fufferers:  the  great, 
under  the  prelfure  of  calamity,  arc  con- 
feious  of  fcvcrnl  others  fympathizing 
with  their  diflrefe;  and  have,  at  once, 
the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  'magnanimous  in 
bearing  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  when 
the  whole  world  is  looking  on : men  ip 
fuch  circumfiances  will  aft  bravely,  even 
from  motives  of  vanity  j but  he  who,  in 
the  vale  of  obfeurity,  can  brave  adver- 
fity ; who,  without  friends  to  encourage, 
acquaintances  to  pity,  or  even  without 
hope  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  cau 
benave  with  tranquillity  and  indiffe- 
rence, is  truly  great;  whether  peafant  or 
courtier,  lie  deferves  admiration,  aud 
lliould  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and 
relpeft. 

while  the  flighteft  inconveniencies of 
the  great  are  magnified  into  calamities; 
while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  fufterings 
in  all  the  ftrains  of  eloquence  ; the  mife- 
riesof  the  poor  are  entirely  difregarded; 
and  yet  fomc  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
undergo  more  real  hardships  iu  one  day, 
than  thofe  of  a more  exalted  ftation  fufier 
in  their  whole  lives.  It  is  inconceivable 
what  difficulties  the  meanefi  of  our  com- 
mon failors  and  foldiers  endure  without 
murmuring  or  regret;  without  paflion- 
ately  declaiming  againfi  Providence,  or 
calling  their  fellows  to  be  gazers  on  tbeir 
intrepidity.  Every  day  is  to  them  a day 
of  mifery,  and  yet  they  entertain  their 
hard  fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I hear  an 
Ovid,  a Cicero,  or  a Rabutin,  complain 
oftheir  misfortunes  and  hardfliips,  whofe 
greateft  calamity  was  that  of  being  un- 
able to  vifit  a certain  fpot  of  earth,  to 
which  they  had  foolilhly  attached  an  idea 
of  happinefs ! Their  diftrefles  were  plra- 
fures,  compared  to  what  many  of  the 
adventuring  poor  every  day  endure 
without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank, 
and  flept ; they  had  Oaves  to  at tebd  them ; 
and  were  fure  of  fubfillence  for  life : 
while  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  are 
obliged  to  wander  without  a friend  to 
comfort  or  aflfift  them,  and  even  wiihout 
fhelter  from  the  fercrity  of  the  fealon. 

I have  been  led  into  tbefc  rcflcftions 

from  accidentally  meeting,  fomedaysago, 

a poor  fellow,  whom  I kuew  when  a he;. . 

drefri 
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drcfTed  in  a failoi 's  jacket, and  begging  at 
oneof  the  out  Ictsoftlle  tow  n with  a wooden 
leg.  I knew  him  to  have  been  honelt  and 
induftrinus  when  in  the cnnntry , and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to 
his  prefent  Situation.  Wherefore,  after 
having  given  him  what  1 thought  proper, 

I dclired  to  know  the  hillory  of  his  life 
and  misforln  lies,  and  the  manner  in  which 
lie  was  reduced  to  his  prefent  diftrefs. 
The  difuhled  foldier,  for  furh  he  was, 
though  drelfed  in  a faiior’s  habit,  l'cratch- 
iug  his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch, 
put  himlclfin  an  attitude  to  comply  with 
my  requert,  and  gave  me  his  hiltory  as 
follows: 

“ As  for  my  misfortunes, matter,  1 can't 
“ pretend  to  havt:  gone  through  anymore 
" than  other  folks;  for,  except  the  lofs  of 
“ my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg, 

“ I don’t  know  any  reafon,  thank  Heaven, 

“ that  I have  to  complain:  there  is  Hill 
“ Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  loll 
“ both  his  legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot;  but, 

“ thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  fo  had  with  me 
“ vet. 

“ I was  horn  in  Shropfliire;  my  father 
" was  a labourer,  and  died  when  I was  live 
“ years  old ; fo  1 was  put  upon  the  parilh. 

“ As  lie  had  been  a wandering  fort  of  a 
“ man,  the  parifhioners  were  not  able  to 
“ tell  to  what  parilh  I belonged,  or  where 
“ ( was  boro,  fo  they  lent  me  to  another 

II  parilh,  and  that  parilTifent  me  tnathird. 

“ I thought  in  my  heart,  they  kept  feud* 

“ ing  me  about  fo  long,  that  they  would 
“ not  let  me  be  born  in  any  parilh  at  all ; 

" but  at  lalt,  however,  they  fixed  ine.  1 
“ had  fome  ddjmlittnn  to  be  a fcholar, and 
“ was  refolved,  at  lead,  to  know  my  let— 

“ ters;  but  the  matter  of  the  workrmufe 
" put  me  to  bulinefs  as  foon  as  I was  able 
" to  handle  a mallet ; and  here  1 lived  an 
“ eafy  kind  of  life  for  five  years.  I only 
“ wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  had 
“ mv  meat  and  drink  provided  for  my  la* 

" bour.  It  is  lrue,  1 w as  not  fuftered  to 
” for  out  of  the  houle,  for  fear,  as  they  laid, 

” l Ihould  run  away  ; hut  what  of  that,  I 
" had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  lioufe,  and 
“ the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was 
“ enough  for  me.  I was  then  bound  out 
" to  a i.trmer, where!  was  up  both  early 
" and  late;  but  I ate  and  drank  well,  anil 
" liked  my  bufinefs  well  enough,  till  he 
" died,  when  1 was  obliged  to  provide  for 
“ royfelf;  lb  1 was  refilled  to  go  feck 
" mv  fortune. 

“ In  this  manner  I went  from  towuto 
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• town,  worked  w hen  I couM  get  employ-  ' 
“ ment.andltantedwhen  I could  gel  none: 
u when  happening  one  day  to  go  through 
•*  a field  belonging  to  n juttice  of  peace,  I 
“ fpied  a ban-  eroding  the  path  jnfr  before 
“ me,and  1 believe  the  devil  put  it  in  mv 
“ head  to  fling  my  flick  at  il : — wcll.what 
“ will  you  have  on't?  I killed  the  hare, 

" and  was  bringing  it  away  .when  the  juf- 
“ tice  hiinfclf  met  me  ; he  called  me  a 
" poacher  and  a villain;  and,  collaring 
" me,  dclired  I woflld  give  au  account  of 
" myfclf.  1 tell  upon  my  knees,  bt-gged 
“ his  worihip’s  pardon,  and  began  to  give 
" a full  account  of  all  that  I knew  ol  mv 
“ breed, feed^ind generation ; bnl.thcugh 
“ I gave  a very  true  account,  the  juft  ice 
“ faid  I could  give  n<>  account;  fo  I was 
“ indicted  at  fedions,  found  guilty  of  be- 
“ ing  poor,  and  fent  up  to  Loudon  to 
“ Newgate,  in  order  to  be  trtinfported  as 
“ a vagabond. 

“ People  nrav  fav  this  and  that  of  being 

in  jail,  but,  for  mv  part,  1 found  Ncw- 
“ gate  as  agreeable  a place  as  ever  1 was 
“ in  in  all  iny  life.  1 had  my  belly-full  to 
“ cat  and  drink,  and  did  no  w ork  at  all. 
“ This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  lalt 
“ for  ever;  fo  I was  taken  out  of  prifon, 
“ after  five  months,  pyt  on  board  a (hip, 
“ and  fent  of)*,  with  two  hundred  mow,  to 
" the  plantations.  We  had  but  an  indil- 
“ Cerent  paflage,  for,  being  all  confined  in 
" the  hold,  more  than  a tinndred  of  onr 
'*  people  died  for  want  of  fweet  air ; and 
**  thole  that  remained  werefickly  enough, 
" God  knows.  When  we  came  alhore.we 
“ were  fold  to  the  planters,  and  1 was 
“ hound  for  (even  years  more.  As  1 was 
“ no  fcholar,  for  I did  not  know  my  Iq- 
“ ters,  I was  obliged  to  work  among  the 
“ negroes ; and  1 lcrvcd  out  my  time,  as 
“ in  duty  bound  to  do. 

**  When  my  time  wasexpi  red , I \vork  ed 
" my  paflage  home,  and  glad  1 was  to  fee 
" Oid  England  again,  bccaul'e  I loved  mv 
" country.  I was  afraid,  however,  that 
" 1 thou  hi  he  indicted  for  a vagabond  once 
**  more,  fo  I did  not  much  care  to  go  dow a 
*•  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the 
**  town,  and  did  little  jobs  w hen  1 could 
'*  get  them. 

“ I was  very  happy  in  this'mannrr  for 
" fbmctiiuc,ttUoueeveniug  coming  homo 
••  from  work,  tw  o men  knoc  sed  ntedown, 
" and  then  delireiimetoltaiid.  They  bv- 
" longed  to  a prefs-gang : 1 was  carried 
" before  the  juftice,  ami,  as  1 could  give 
" no  account  of  rovfelf,  I bad  my  choice 

jE  4 ' ' “ left. 
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" left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a man  of 
“ war,  or  lift  for  a foldier : leliofetlie  lat- 
“ ter  ; and,  in  this  pod  of  a Gentleman,  I 
" ferved  two  campaigns  in  I'landcrs,  was 
*'  at  the  battlesof  Val  and  Fon’enny,  and 
"-received  but  one  wound,  through  the 
" breaft  here  ; but  the.  defter  of  our  regi- 
" ment  foon  made  me  well  again. 

" When  the  peace  Carrie  on  [ was  dif- 
" charged  ; and,  as  I could  not  work,  be- 
" catlfe  mv  wound  was fomelimos  trouble  - 
“ feme,  I lirtt-d  for  a landman  in  the  Raft 
*•  India  company's  fervice.  I have  fought 
" the  French  in  fix  pitched  battles;  and  I 
" verily  believe  that,  if  I could  read  or 
" write,  ourcaptain  would  have  made  me 
" a corporal.  But  it  was  not  my  good 
“ fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I 
" foon  fell  Tick,  and  fo  got  leave  to  return 
" home  again  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
" pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of 
" the  prefent  war,  and  I hoped  to  be  fet 
" on  fhorc,  and  to  have  the  plcafure  of 
" fpending  my  money  ; but  the  govern* 
" ment  wanted  men,  and  fo  I sens  prefled 
" for  a failor  before  ever  I could  let  foot 
*'  on  fhore. 

“ The  ltoatfwain  found  me,  as  he  fald, 
" an  obftinatc  fellow  : he  fworc  he  knew 
*•  that  I underftood  my  bpfmefs  well,  but 
“ that  I fhannned  Abraham,  to  he  idle  ; 

but,  God  knows,  I knew  nothing  of  fca- 
“ bulinefs,  and  hfe  beat  me.  without  con- 
“ fidering  what  he  was  about.  I had  ftill, 
“.however,  nay  forty  pounds,  and  that 
" was  fomc  comfort  to  me  under  every 
" beating;  and  the  money  I might  have 
" had  to  this  dav,  hut  that  our  thip  was 
" taken  by  the  French,  and  fo  I loft  my 
" money. 

" Our  crew  was  carried  intoBreft,  and 
“ many  of  thlhi  died,  hechttfe  they  were 
" not  ufed  to  live  in  a’jail ; but,  for  my 
“ part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I was 
" ieafoited.  One  night,  as  I was  alleep  on 
" the  bed  ofboards,  with  a warm  blanket 
" about  me,  for  1 always  loved  to  lie  well, 
" I wa., .awakened  by  the  boatfwain,  who 
" had  a dark  lanthorn  in  hishand:  Mark,’ 
" fuvs  he  to  me, ' will  you  knock  out  the. 
"French  centrics  brains?’  * I don’t  care, 
" says  I, driving  to  keep  myfelf  awake,'  if 
“ I lend  a hand.’  ‘Then  follow  me,’  fays 
" he,  ‘and  I hope  we  flinll  do  bulinefs.’ 
" So  up  I got,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which 
" was  all  the  clothes  I had, about  my  mid- 
" die,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the 
•‘  Frenchmen.  I liate  the  French, becaufc 
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‘ they  arc  all  fiaves,  and  wear  wooden 
“ fliers. 

“ Though  we  had  nonnns,oneF,nglifn- 
" man  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any 
" time;  fo  we  went  down  to  the  door, 

“ where  lieih  the  centrics  were  pefied, 
" and,  rufiiing  upon  them,  feized.  their 
“ arms  in  a moment, .and  knocked  them 
" down.  From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  to- 
" gel  her  in  the  rjiiav,  and  iV.zmg  tile  firft 
" boat  ivc  inct,gotout  of  the  harbour, and 
“ put  to  Tea.  V e had  not  been  here  three 
" days  before  wc  were  taken  tip  by  the 
" Dorfet  privateer,  who  were  glaJ  of  fo 
" many  good  hands,  and  tveconfented  to 
" run  our  chance.  However,  we  had  not 
“ as  much  luck  as  wcexpefled.  In  three 
" days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pompadour 
" privateer,  of  forty  gnus,  while  we  had 
“ but  twenty -three ; fo  to  it  we.  went, 
" yard-arm  and  vard-arm.  The  fight 
“ tailed  for  three  hours,  and  I verily  bc- 
" lieve  we  fliould  have  taken  the  French* 
" man,  had  wc  but  had  fi.me  more  men 
" left  behind  ; but, unfortunately,  we  loft 
" alhcnr  men  juft  as  we  were  going  lo 
" get  the  victory. 

“ 1 was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
" Frcnch.audI  helieveit would  havegone 
" hard  with  me  had  I been  brought  back 
" to  Brcft ; but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were 
" rc-taken  by  the  Viper.  I had  almoitfor- 
" got  to  tell  you  that,  in  that  engagement, 
" I was  wounded  in  two  places:  I loft  four 
“ fingcrsoft  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was 
" fliot  oft'.  Il  l had  bad  the  good  fortune 
" to  have  loft  my  leg  and  life  of  my  hand 
" on  board  a k ing'sihip,  and  not  on  board 
" a privateer,  I lliould  have  been  entitled 
“ to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the 
“ reft  of  my  life ! but  that  was  not  my 
" chance  ; one  man  is  born  w i;h  a filter 
" fpoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a 
“ wooden  ladle.  However,  blefled  be 
" God,  I enjov  good  health,  and  will  lor 
" ever  love  liberty  and  Old  F.ugland. 
" Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England 
" for  ever,  huzza  !” 

Thai  faying,  he  limped  of!’,  leaving  me 
in  adfniration  at  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent ; nor  could  1 avoid  acknowledging, 
that  an  habitual  acquaintance  withmiferv 
ferves  better  than  plulofophy  to  teach  us 
to  defpife  it.  Golili'mitk. 

§ 12.  A Dialognr  between  I'ltssf.s  end 
Cir.cE,  in  Circe's  [Hand. 

- Circc.  You  will  go  then,  UlyiTes;  but 

why 
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why  '"'ill  you  go  ? J-  ilefire  you  to  fpeak 
the  thought*  of  your  heart.  Speak  with- 
out referee. — \ V hat  carries  you  from 
me ' 

Cijifen.  Pardon,  goddef-,  the  wcaknefs 
of  huirftm  nature.  My  heart  will  figtl 
Sir  my  country.  It  is  a tendurnefs  which 
all  my  attachment  to  you  cannot  over- 
come. 

Circe.  This  is  not  all.  I perceive  you 
are  afraid  to  declare  vour  whole  mind  : 
but  what  do  you  tear  ? mv  terrors  are 
gone.  The  proudelt  goddef*  on  earth, 
when  (lie  has  favoured  a mortal  as  I 
have  favoured  you,  lias  laid  her  divinity 
and  power  at  his  feet. 

[%//i-s.  It  may  be  fi>,  while  there  Hill 
remains  in  her  heart  the  fondmTs  of 
love,  or  in  her  mind  the  fear  of  (home. 
But  yon,  Circe,  are  above  thole  vulgar 
fenfations. 

Circe.  I underhand  your  caution,  it 
belongs  to yourcharacfer;  and,  therefore, 
to  take  all  diffidence  from  y»iu,  I fwcar 
by  Styx,  1 will  do  no  harm  to  you  or 
your  friends  for  any  thing  whicli  you  fay, 
though  it  Ihould  offend  me  ever  fo  much, 
but  will  fend  you  away  with  all  the 
marks  of  my  friondlhip.  Tell  me,  now, 
truly,  what  pli-afitrJs  you  hope  to  enjoy 
in  the  barren  ifland  of  Ithaca,  which  inn 
compenfate  for  tlml’e  you  leave  in  this 
paiadifc,  exempt  from  all  cares,  and 
overflowing  with  all  delights  ? 

1 he  pleafures  of  virtue ; thefu- 
preme  happinefs  of  doing  good.  Here  I 
do  nothing;  my  mind  is  in  a palfy  ; its 
faculties  are  benumbed.  I long  to  return 
into  action  again, that  I may  employ  tiiofe 
talents  and  virtues  which  I have  culti- 
vated from  the  oarlieft  days  of  my  youth. 
Toils  and  cares  fright  not  me:  they  are 
the  exercife  of  my  foul  ; they  keep  it  in 
health  and  in  vigour.  Give  hie  again  the 
fields  6f  Troy,  rather  than  tiiofe  vacant 
groves;  there  I coulJ  reap  the  bright 
narveft  of  glory  ; here  I am  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  begin  to  appear 
contemptible  in  mv  own.  The  image  of 
thy  former  felf  haunts  and  feems  to  up- 
braid me  wherever  I go  : I meet  it  under 
the  gloom  of  every  lhade  ; it  even  iu- 
tradesitfelf  intoyourprcfence.nnd  chides 
nte  from  your  arms.  0 goddefs  1 unlefs 
you  have  power  to  lay  that  troublefomc 
fpirit,  unlefs  you  can  make  me  forget 
niyfelf,  I cannot  be  happy  here,  1 (hull 
every 'day  be  more  wretched. 

Circc.  May  not  a wife  and  good  man 


who  has  fper.t  all  his  youth  iu  aflive  life 
and  honourable  danger,  when  he  begins 
to  decline,  have  leave  to  retire,  and  en- 
joy the  reft  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  plca- 
fute? 

Ulitfi-s.  No  retreat  can  be  honourable 
to  a wife  and  good  man,  but  in  company 
with  the  Mufes;  lam  deprived  ot  tli.it 
(iicred  fociety  here.  The  Mufcs  will  not 
inhabit  the  abodes  of  voluptuoufnefs  and 
feufual  pleafure.  How  cau  1 liudy,  hoy.- 
can  I think,  while  fo  many  beads  (and 
the  work  beads  I know  are  men  turned 
into  beads)  are  howling,  or  roaring,  or 
grunting  about  me? 

Circe.  There  is fume  thing  in  this  ; but 
this  is  not  all : you  fupprefs  the  firongt  ft 
reafon  that  draws.you  to  Ithaca.  There 
isanother  image,  befidesthat  of  your  for- 
mer felf,  which  appears  to  you  in  all  parts 
of  this  ifland,  which  follows  your  walks, 
which  interpofes  itfelf  between  you  and 
me,  and  chides  you  from  tny  arms  : it  is 
Penelope, Ulyfles : I know  it  is. — Donut 
pretend  totlenv  it : you  ligh  for  her  in  my 
hofom  itfelf. — And  yet  flic  is  not  an  im- 
mortal,—She  is  not,  as  I am,  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  unfading  youth : feveral 
vearshavepafHince Iter’s  has  been  faded. 
I think,  without  vanity,  that  fhewas  never 
Jo  handfotne  as  I.  Put  what  is  (lie  now  ? 

Uijt/Jh.  You  have  told  meyourfelf,ina 
former  convcrfation,  when  1 inquired  of 
you  about  her,  that  (lie  is  true  to  my  bed, 
and  as  fond  of  me  now,  after  twenty  years 
abfencc.as  when  I left  her  to  go  to  'i'roy. 
i left  her  in  the  bloom  other  youth  and 
her  beauty.  IIovv  much  muff  her  con- 
fancy  have  been  tried  fincc  that  time  1 
bow  meritorious  is  her  fidelity  1 Shall  I 
reward  her  with  Calf  hood  1 (hall  I for- 
go! her  who  cannot  forget  me  ? who  ha* 
nothing  fo  dear  to  her  as  my  remem- 
brance ? 

Circe.  Her  love  is  p refereed  by  the  con- 
tinual hope  of  your  fpeedy  return.  Take 
that  hope  from  her:  let  your  companions 
return,  and  let  her  know  that  you  have 
fixed  yourabnde  litre  w itb  inc : that  you 
have  fixed  it  for  ever  : let  her  know  that 
file  is  free  to  dii'pofe  of  her  heart  and  her 
hand  as  (lie  pleal’es : fend  iny  pidlure  to 
her  ';  hid  her  compare  it  with  her  own 
face— If  all  tli is  does  not  cure  her  of  the 
remains  of  herpaflion,  if  you  do  not  hear 
ofher  marrying  liurv  mac  fins  in  a tueivs- 
tnonth,  I underhand  nothing  of  woman- 
kind. 

Ulvfiet.  0 cruel  goddels  1 why  will  voir 

force 
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force  me  to  tell  yon  thofe  truths  I with  to 
conceal  f If  by  (uch  ttnjnlUuch  barbarous 
ufago,  I could  I off  her  lieart.it  would  break 
mine.  How  (houbl  I endure  the  torinentof 
thinking  that  I had  wronged  fuch  a wife  ? 
what  could  make,  me  amends  for  her  not 
being  mine,  for  her  being  another’s  ? Do 
not  frown,  Circe;  I own  (tincc  you  will 
have  me  fpeak)  1 own  you  could  not : with 
all  vourprideof  immortal  beauty,  wit  hall 
vour  magical  charms  to  afiift  tlmfe  of  na- 
ture, you  arc  not  fuch  a powerful  charmer 
as  (he.  You  feel  defire,  and  yon  give  it; 
but  you  never  felt  love,  nor  can  you  in- 
fpire  it.  How  can  I love  one  who  would 
have  degraded  nicintoa  bead?  Penelope 
raifed  me  into  a hero;  her  love  ennobled, 
invigorated,  exalted  my  mind.  She  liiu 
me  go  to  the  fiegr  of  Trov,  though  the 
parting  with  me  was  worl'e  than  death 
to  herfelf:  (he  bid  me  expofe  myfelf  there 
to  all  perils  among  the  foremnll  heroes 
of  Greece,  though  her  poor  heart  trem- 
bled to  think  of  the  lead  1 Ihonld  meet, 
and  would  have  given  all  its  own  blood 
to  fave  a drop  of  mine.  Then  there  was 
fuch  a conformity  in  all  our  inclinations! 
w hen  Minerva  taught  me  the  ledbns  of 
wifdom,  (he  loved  to  be  prefetit ; (he 
fmanl,  the  retained  the  moral  indrtnftions, 
the  fublime  truths  of  nature,  (he  gave 
them  back  to  me,  foftened  and  fweeten- 
ed  with  the  peculiar  graces  of  her  own 
mind.  When  we  nnhent  our  thoughts 
with  the  charms  of  poetry,  when  we 
read  together  the  pdenis  of  Orpheus,  Mu- 
ftetts,  and  Linus,  with  what  tade  did  (he 
mark  every  excellence  in  them  ? My  feel- 
ings were  dull,  compared  to  hcr’s.  She 
feemed  herfelf  to  be  the  Mufewhohad  in- 
fpired  thofe  verfes,  and  had  tuned  their 
lyres  to  infufe  into  the  hearts  of  mankiiul 
the  love  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  the  fear 
of  tlm  gods,  llow  beneficent  was  (he,  how 
good  to  my  people ! whatcaredidflu  lake 
to  indruft  them  in  the  finer  and  more  ele- 
gant arts;  to  relieve  the  necelfil  ies  of  the 
lick  and  the  aged ; to  fnperintend  the  edu- 
cation of  children;  to  do  mv  lubjeds 
every  good  odice  of  kind  interceflion ; to 
lay  before  me  their  wants;  to  adid  their 
petitions;  to  mediate  tor  thofe  who  were 
objefrs  of  mercy  ; to  fue  for  thofe  who 
deferr  ed  the  favours  of  the  crown  ! And 
(hall  1 banith  myfelf  for  ever  from  fuch  a 
confort?  fliall  I give  up  her  fociety  forthe 
brutal  joysofafciifuid  life,  krepingindeed 
the  form  of  a man, but  having  lodthe  hu- 
man foul,  or  at  lead  all  its  noble  and  god- 


like powers?  Oh,  Circe,  forgive  me,  1 
cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Circe.  He  gone — do  not  imagine  1 a(k 
you  tu  day.  The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is 
not  fn  mean  fpirited  as  In  (blit  it  a mortal 
to  (hare  her  happinefs  w ith  her.  It  is  a 
happinefs  which  I find  you  cannot  enjoy. 

I pitv  you  and  detpife  you.  That  which 
you  teem  to  value fomtu  h,l  have  no  not  ion 
of.  All  you  have  faid  feentstnmea  jargon 
of  fentitneut-s  titter  for  a (illy-  woman  than 
for  g great  matt.  Go,  read,  and  fpin  too, 
if  you  pleafe,  with  your  wife.  I forbid 
von  to  remain  another  day  in  my  ifland. 
Von  Dial  I hive  a fair  wiud  to  carry  you 
front  it.  After  that,  may  every  dorm  that 
Neptune  can  raife  purfue  and  overw  helm 
von  ! He  gone,  1 fay-;  quit  my  fight. 

lijlffe.1.  Great  goddcls,  1 obey— But 
remember  your  oath. 

§ 13.  Lore  and  Joy,  n Tale. 

In  the  happy  perind'of  the  golden 
age,  when  all  the  ecleftia!  inhabitants 
delcended  to  the  earth,  and  converted 
familiarly  with  mortals,  among  the  mod 
cherilhed  of  the  heavenly  powers  were 
twins,  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  Love  and 
Joy.  Where  they  appeared  the  flowers 
fprttng  tip  beneath  their  feet,  the  fun 
(hone  with  a brighter  radiance,  and  all 
nature  feemed  emhtllilhed  bv  their  pre- 
fence. They  were  inlcparalvle  compa- 
nions, and  their  grow  ing  attachment  was 
favoured  by  Jupiter,  who  had  decreed 
that  a lading  union  dtould  be  kdcniniicd 
between  them  fo  fonn  as  they  were  ar- 
rived at  maturer  years:  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  Ions  of  men  deviated  from  their 
native  innocence  ; vice  and  ruin  overran 
the  earth  with  giant  dridcs;  and  Alrrra, 
with  her  train  of  rclcftial  vitifants,  forfook 
their  polluted  abodes : Love  alone  remain- 
ed, having  been  doleuaway  by  Hope, who 
was  his  nurfe,  and  conveyed  by  her  to  the 
forefts  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  brought 
up  among  the  fhephords.  Hut  Jupiter  af- 
figned  him  a dilli-rent  partuer,  and  com- 
manded him  to<  fpoufe  borrow,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Atfr:  he  complied  with  reludance; 
for  her  features  were  hardtand  dilagrce- 
ablc;  hereyesfttuk, her  forehead contrail- 
ed  into  perpetual  w rinkles,  and  her  tem- 
ples were  covered  witha  wreath  of cvp  refs 
and  wormwood.  From  this  union  Iprung 
a virgin,  in  whom  might  be  iracedaltrong 
relembhrnce  to  both  her  parents;  but  the 
fullen  and  unnntinble  features  of  her  mo- 
ther were  fo  mixed  and  blended  w ith  the 
1'weetnel* 
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•Twerlnefi  of  her  father,  that  her  counte- 
nance, though  mournful,  was  highly 
pleating.  The  maids  and  fhepherds  of 
the  neighbouring  plains  gathered  round, 
ami  called  her  Pity.  A red-breaft  was 
obferved  to  build  in  the  cabin  where  the 
was  born  ; and  while  the  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, a d»ve  purfned  by  a hawk  flew  into 
her  bofotn.  'I  his  nvmph  had  a dejefted 
appearance,  hut  fo  loft  and  gentle  a 
mien,  that  the  was  beloved  to  a degree 
of  enthuliafm.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
plaintive,  but  inexprcilibly  fweet  : and 
the  loved  to  lie  for  boors  together  on  thfe 
hanks  of  tome  wild  and  melancholy 
ftream,  Tinging  to  her  lute.  She  taught 
men  to  weep,  for  (he  took  a ft  range  de- 
light in  tears;  and  often,  when  the  vir- 
gins of  the  hamlet  were  atfemhled  at 
their  evening  fports,  (he  would  Ileal  in 
aninngft  them,  and  captivate  their  hearts 
by  her  tales,  full  of  a eharming  fad  net's. 
She  wore  ou  her  head  a garland  com- 
pofed  of  her  father’s  myrtles  twilled  with 
her  mother’s  cyprefs. 

One  day,  as  die  fut  miifing  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Helicon,  her  tears  by  chance  fell 
iuto  the  fountain ; and  ever  ftnee  the 
Mufrs’  I'pring  has  retained  a lining  tafte 
of  the  infufion.  Pity  was  commanded  by 
Jupiter  to  follow  the  Ih  ps  of  her  mother 
through  the  world,  dropping  balm  into 
the  wounds  the  made,  anti  binding  up  the 
hearts  the  had  broken.  She  follows  with 
her  hair  loofe,  her  bofotn  bare  and  throb- 
bing, her  garments  torn  by  the  briars, 
and  her  feet  bleeding  with  the  rotighncfs 
.of  the  path.  The  nymph  is  mortal,  for 
her  mother  is  fo ; and  when  (he  has  ful- 
filled her  dedinerl  courfe  upon  the  earth, 
they  (hall  both  expire  together,  and  Love 
be  again  united  to  Joy,  his  immortal  and 
long-betrothed  bride.  Aikin’s  Mtfcel. 

^ 14.  Scene  bet-seen  Colontl  Rivers  ami 

Sir  Harry  ; in  -which  the  Colonel,  from 

Principles  of  Honour,  refutes  to  give  his 

Daughter  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  liar.  Colonel,  your  moil  obedient ; 
1 am  come  upon  the  old  bulinefs ; for, 
unlofs  I am  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
Mils  Rivers,  I (hail  be  the  mod  miferable 
of  all  human  beings. 

Rip.  Sir  Harry,  I have  already  told 
you  by  letter,  and  l now  tell  you  perfon- 
ally,  I cannot  liften  to  your  propotals. 

Sir  Har.  No,  Sir ! 

Siv.  No,  Sir : I have  promifed  my 
•laughter  to  Mr.  Sidnt-v.  Do  you  know 
'hat,  Sir? 


Sir  Hnr.  I do : but  what  then  ! En- 
gagements of  this  kind,  yqu  know 

Sir.  So  th^n.  yon  do  know  I have 
promifed  her  to  Mr.  Sidney? 

Sir  He r.  I do — but  1 alfo  know  that 
matters  are  not  finally  fettled  between 
Mr.  Sidney  and  you;  and  I moreover 
know,  that  his  fortune  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  mine ; therefore 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  Jet  me  a(k  yon  one 
queffion  before  you  make  your  confe- 
qucnce. 

Sir  Hnr,  A thoufand,  if  you  plcafe. 
Sir. 

Rh.  Why  then.  Sir,  let  me  a(k  you, 
what  you  have  ever  obftrvcd  in  me.  or 
my  ennduft,  that  yon  defire  me  fo  famili- 
arly to  break  my  word  ?.  1 thought.  Sir, 
you  cotifidered  me  as  a man  of  honour  ? 

Sir  Hut.  And  fo  I do.  Sir — a man  of 
the  rticefl  honour. 

Riv.  And  yet.  Sir,  you  a!k  me  to 
violate  the  fanctily  of  my  word  ; and  tell 
me  direftly,  that  it  is  my  intored  to  he  a 
rafcal ! 

Sir  Har.  1 really  don’t  underftand 
you,  Colonel.:  I thought,  when  I was 
talking  to  you,  I was  talking  to  a man 
who  knew  the  world  ; and  as  you  have 
not  yttfigned-  ■ 

Riv.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters 
with  a witnefs!  And  fo  yon  think,  be- 
caufc  I am  not  legally  bound,  I am  under 
no  neccflity  of  keeping  my  word  ! Sir 
Harry,  laws  were  never  made  fur  men 
of  honour:  they  want  no  bond  but  the 
rrftilude  of  their  own  fentiraents;  ami 
laws  arc  of  no  ufe  but  to  bind  the  villains 
of  fociety. 

Sir  liar.  Well ! but  my  dear  Colonel, 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  diew  fome 
little  regard  for  your  daughter. 

Riv.  I diew  the  greated  regard  for 
my  daughter,  by  giving  her  to  a man 
of  honour;  and  I mud  sot  be  infultcd 
with  any  farther  repetition  of  your 
propofals. 

Sir  Hnr.  Infult  you,  Colonel ! Is  the 
offer  of  my  alliance  an  infult!  Is  my 
readinefs  to  make  what  fettlcments  you 
think  proper 

Riv.  Sir  Harry,  I Ihould  conftder  the 
oflerof  a kingdom  an  infult,  if  it  were  to 
be  purchafcd  by  the  violation  of  my 
word.  Hefules,  though  my  daughter  (hall 
never  go  a beggar  to  the  arms  of  her  huf- 
band,  I would  rather  fee  her  happy  than 
rich ; and  if  (be  has  enough  to  provide 
hamifomel  v for  a young  fam  ily,  and  (ome- 
tbiog  to  fpare  for  the  exigencies  of  a 

worthy 
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worthy  friend,  I Dial  I think  her  as  afflu- 
ent as  if  (lie  were  miftrefs  of  Mexico. 

Sir  liar.  Well, Colonel,  I have  dune  ; 
but  I believe— — 

Rit\  Well,  Sir  Harry i and  a?  our  con- 
ference is  done,  we  will  if  you  pleafe,  re- 
sire to  the  ladies.  I fhall  be  always  glad 
of  your  acquaintance,  though  I cannot  re- 
ceive you  as  a fon-in-law ; for  a union  of 
intereit  I look  upon  as  a union  of  diflio- 
n».’jr,  and  confidcr  a marriage  for  money 
at  heft  but  a legal  proitiiution. 

§ 15.  On  Dignity  of  Mamert. 

There  is  a certain  dignity  of  manners 
abfolutely  nece(Tary,to  make  even  the  molt 
valuable  character  either  refpeiffed  orre- 
fpeOable. 

Horfe-play,  romping,  frequent  and 
loud  fitsof  laughter,  jokes,  waggery,  and 
indiferirainate  familiarity,  will  link  both 
merit  anil  knowledge  into  a degree  of 
contempt.  They  compote  at  moftatnerry 
fellow ; and  a merry  fellow  was  never  yet 
Jirefpeftableman.  Indifcrmiinate  famili- 
arity either  offends  your  fuperiors,  or  elfe 
Hubsyou  their  dependent  and  led  captain. 
It  gives  your  inferiors  juft,  but  trouble- 
fomcaud  improper  claims  of  equality.  A 
joker  is  nearakin  to  a buffoon,  anil  nei- 
ther of  them  is  tbo  leaf!  related  to  wit. 
Whoever  is  admitted  or  fought  for,  in 
company,  upon  any  other  account  than 
that  of  bis  merit  and  manners,  is  never 
rcfpydted  there,  but  only  made  ufc  of.  We 
will  have  fuch-a-onc,  for  he  fines  prettily; 
v e will  invite  fuch-a-onc  to  a ball,  for  lie 
dances  well;  we  will  have  fuch-a-onc  at 
fupper,  for  lie isalways  joking  and  laugh- 
ing; wev.  illafkaqothcr,  br  raufc  he  plays 
deepat  allgames, or  becaufehe  can  drink 
a great  deal.  Tlicfe  are  all  vilifying  dif- 
tinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  ami  ex- 
clude all  ideas  of  efteem  and  regard. 
Whoever  in  had  (as  it  is  called)  in  com- 
pany, for  the  fake  of  any  one  thingfiligly, 
isfingly  thattbing, and  willnever  becon- 
fuleicd  in  any  other  light ; confequently 
never  refpediod,  let  his  merits  be  what 
they  may. 

This  dignity  of  manners,  which  I re- 
commend fo  much  to  you,  is  not  only  as 
different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is 
from  bluftering,  or  true  wit  from  joking, 
but  is  abfolutely  incouftftcnt  with  it;  for 
nothing  vilifies  and  degrades  more  than 
pride.  The  pictcnfionsof  the  proud  man 
are  oftener  treated  with  fnecr.  and  con- 
tempt, thau  with  indignation ; as  we  oiler 
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ridiculoufly  too  little  ton  tradefman,  who 
afks  ridiculoufly  too  much  for  hi*  good-; 
hut  we  do  not  haggle  with  one  who  only 
a IV  a juft  and  reafbnablc  price. 

Ahjeft  flattery  and  iudiferiminate 
alfentalion  degrade,  as  much  as  indiferi- 
miiiatocoiitrailkliniiaud  uoify  debate  dif- 
guft.  But  a model!  affertion  of  one’s  ou  u 
opinion,  ami  a complaifunt  acquirfceuce 
in  other  people's,  preferve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  <-xprcflions,  aukward  mo- 
tions and  add  refs,  vilify,  as  they  imply 
either  a very  Jow  turn  of  mind,  or  low 
education,  arid  low  company. 

frivolous  curiofity  about  trifles,  and  a 
laborious  attention  to  little  objects,  which 
neither  require  nor  deferve  a moment's 
thought,  lower  a man  ; wbofrnm  tlienee 
is  thought  (and  not  unjufily)  incapable  of 
greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  llatz,  very 
fagaciouflv,  marked  out  Cardinal  Cbigi 
for  a little  mind,  from  tile  moment  he 
told  him  lie  bad  wrote  three  years  with 
the  lame  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent good  one  ftill. 

A certain  degree  of  exterior  feriovjtfnefi 
in  looks  and  motions  gives  dignity,  « ith- 
out  excluding  wit  ami  decent  ctiei  rfol* 
nets,  which  arc  always  forioust  hemfclvc*. 
A conftant  fmirk  upon  the  face,  and  a 
whiffling  activity  of  the  body,  are  ftrnnq 
indications  of  futility.  Whocvc  r is  in  a 
hurry,  (hews  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is 
toohig  for  him — liafte  amlliurry  are  very 
different  things. 

I have  only  mentioned  fume  of  thofe 
things  which  may,  and  do,  in  the  opinion 
ofthe  world, lower  audfinkcharaclers,  in 
other  rei'pccls  valuable  enough  ; hut  1 have 
taken  no  notice  of  thofe  that  a fie  Cl  aad 
fink  the  moral  charaflcrs:  they  arc  Suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Amanwbohaspatiemly 
beeu  kicked,  may  as  well  pretend  tocou- 
rage.asa  man  blafted  by  vicesand  crimes, 
to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an  exterior 
decency  ami  dignity  ofrnanners.wi  11  even 
kecpfqcha  man  iongerfrom  finking, than 
otherwife  he  would  be ; of  fitch  enn- 
fequence  is  the  to  or  decorum 

even  though  all'cclcd  and  put  on. 

Lord  OLjlerfeld. 

§ 16.  On  Vulgarity. 

A vulgar, ordinary  way  ofthinking, act- 
ing, or  (peaking, implies  alow  education, 
and  a habitoflowcompany.  Yunugpcn- 
plocoiitraclitatfo'hool,ciratnongfcrvan;s, 
with  whom  they  are  ti  n often  ufod  tocon- 
verfe ; hot , after  they  frequent  good  com- 
pany, they  muft  want  attention  and  obfer- 
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ration  very  much, If  they  do  not  lav  it  qn  ite 
ali  Ic ; and,  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good 
company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them 
ntiiie.  'I  hevarionsUindsofvulgariftnsare 
infinite;  I cannot  pretend  to  point  them 
out  to  5'ou  ; but  I will  give  fome  famples, 
by  which  yon  may  gnel’s  at  the  reft. 

A vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous; 
eageraud  impetuous  about!  rifles ; hefuf- 
perts  hitnfelf  to  be  flighted ; thinks  every 
thing  that  is  Eiid  is  meant  at  him  ; if  the 
company  happens  to  laugh,  he  is  perfuad- 
ed  they  laugh  at  him;  he  grows  angry  and 
teliy,  fays  fomething  very  impertinent, 
anil  draws  himfelfintoa  ferape,  by  (hew- 
iugwhat  he  callsa  proper  fpirit.and  afii-rt. 
iog  himfelf.  A man  offafhiou  does  not 
l'uppofe  himfelf  to  be  either  the  lolc  or 
principal  object  of  the  thoughts,  looks, 
orivords  of  the  company  ; and  never  ful- 
pc&sthat  he  is  either  flighted  or  I inghed 
at,  unlels  he  is  confcious  that  he  dt-ferves 
it  And  if  (which  very  feldom  happens,) 
the  company  is  abfurcl or  ill-bred  enough 
to  do  either,  he  does  not  cure  two-pence, 
unlels  the  iul'ult  he  fo  grofs  and  plain  as 
to  require  fatisfaciion  of  another  kind. 
As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is  never  vehe- 
ment and  eager  about  them  ; and  wherc- 
ever  they  are  concerted,  ratiier  acquief- 
cesthan  wrangles.  A vulgar  man’s  con- 
rerfation  always  favours  ftrongly  of  the 
low  nets  of  his  education  and  company  : 
if  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domoftic  affairs, 
his  fervants,  the  excellent  order  he  keeps 
in  bisown  family, and  the  little  anecdotes 
of  ihe  neighbourhood:  all  which  he 
relates  with  tmphafis,  as  intererting  rent- 
iers.— He  is  a man-golhp. 

Vulgarifm  in  language  is  the  next, and 
diliingnifhing  rharafteriltic  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  a bad  education.  A man  of  la- 
fb ion  avoids  nothing  with  more  care  than 
this.  Proverbial  expreftions  and  trite  fay- 
iiigs  are  the  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  ol  a 
vulgar  man.  "V\’6u!d  he  PA'  that  men  dif- 
fer in  their faftes;  he  both  fupports  and 
adorns  that  opinion,  by  the  gtiod  old  fay- 
ing xs  lie  refpedfully  calls  it,  that " what 
” is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
“ poifon.”  If  any'  body  attempts  being 
/mart,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  him  ; he  gives 
them  tit  for  tat,  aye,  that  he  docs.  He 
has  always  fome  favourite  word  for  the 
time  being ; which,  for  the  fake  of  u!ing 
otten  he  commonly  abufc3.  Such  as, 
'"yify angry,  tajlly  kind,  vtf/lly  handfome, 
*ndr<i///y  ugly.  Even  his  pronunciation 
of  proper  words  carries  the  mark  of  the 
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benft  along  with  it.  He  calls  the  parth 
yearth ; he  is  obleiged,  not  obliged  to  you. 
He  goes  toward*,  and  not  towards Tticli  a 
place,  lie  fometimes  allecls  hard  words, 
by  way  of  ornament,  which  he  always 
mangles.  A man  of  fuftiion  npver  has  re- 
coil rfe  to  proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorifms  ; 
ufes  neither  favourite  words  nor  hard 
words ; but  takes  gVeat  care  to  fpcak  very 
correctly  ahd  grammatically,  and  to  pro- 
nounce properly;  that  is,  according  to 
the  ufuge  of  the  beft  companies. 

An  aukward  addrefs,  ungraceful  atti- 
tudes and  aftions.andacertain  left-hand- 
ednefs  (if  I rnay  ufe  the  word)  loudly 
proclaim  low  education  and  low  com- 
pany; for  it  is  iinpoflible  to  fuppofe  that 
a man  can  have  frequented  good  compa- 
ny, w ithout  having catchcd  fomething,  at 
leaft,  of  their  air  and  motions.  A new- 
raif-d  man  is  diftinguiflied  in  a regiment 
by  his  aulcsrtrdnels ; but  he  mtrtl  be  im- 
penetrably dull,  if,  in  a month  or  two’s 
time,  he  cannot  perform  at  leaft  the  com- 
mon manual  exercifc,  ahd  look  like  a fol- 
dier.  The  very  accoutrements  of  a man 
of  falhiou  are  grievous  incumbrances  to 
a vulgar  man.  lie  is  at  a lofs  what  to  do 
with  liishal,  wdien  it  is  notupon  his  head: 
his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  one) 
is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cap  of  tea 
or  coilee  he  drinks;  deftroys  them  firti, 
and  then  accompanies  them  in  their  fall.' 
His  fword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own 
legs,  which  would  poftiblv  carry  him  fart 
enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  fword  bat 
his  own.  His  clothes  tit  him  fo  ill,  and 
conftrain  him  fo  much,  that  he  feems  ra- 
ther their  prilbiier  than  their  proprietor, 
lie  prefents  himfelf  in  company  like  a 
criminal  in  a court ofjuftice;  his  very  ait 
Condemns  him ; andpeople  of  falhion  will 
no  more  connefi  themfelves  with  the  one, 
than  people  of  charutler  will  with  the 
Other.  This  rcpulfe  drives  and  (inks  him 
into  low  company  ; a gnlffrom  whence 
no  man,  after  a certain  age.  ever  emerged. 

Lord  Chejlerjiitd. 

§ 1 7.  On  Good-breeding,  . 

A friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very 
julily  defined  good-breeding  to  be,  " the 
refult  of  much  good  fenfc,  fome  good- 
nature. and  a little  fclf-dcnial  forthefake 
of  others,  and  with  a view  to  obtain  the1 
fame  indulgence  from  them.”  Taking 
this  for  granted  (as  I think  it  cannot  be 
difputed)  it  isaftoniftiingto  me,  that  any 
body,  who  has  good  fenfc  and  good -na- 
ture. 
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lure  can  cflentially  fnitin  good-breeding. 
As  to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed  they  vary 
according  to  perfons,  places.andcircuin- 
tlances,  and  arc  only  to  be  acquired  by, 
obfervation  and  experience;  but  theiub- 
ftance  of  it  is  every  where  aud  eternally 
the  fame.  Good  manners  are,  to  parti- 
cular focietica,  what  good  morals  are  to 
fociety  in  general,  their  cement  and  their 
fecurity.  And  as  laws  arc  enacted  to  en- 
force good  morals,  or  at  lead  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones ; fo  there  ar^ 
certain  rules  of  civility,  univerlally  im- 
plied and  received,  to  enforce  good  man- 
ners, and  punilh  bad  ones.  And,  indeed, 
there  teems  to  me  to  be  lefs  difference  both 
between  the  crimes  and  punilhments,  than 
at  firft  one  would  imagine.  The  immo- 
ral man,  who  invades  another’s  property, 
is  jul'tl v hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man  wlio,  by  liisill-manners,  invades  and 
dilturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private 
life,  is  by  common  coufent  as  jultiy  ba- 
nifhed fociety.  Mutual  complailmices, at- 
tentions, and  faerifices  of  little  conveni- 
encies,  arc  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilized  people,  as  protection 
and  obedience  are  between  kings  and 
fubjects;  whoever,  in  eithercafe,  violates 
that  compact,  jultiy  forfeits  all  advantages 
arifing  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  1 real- 
ly think,  that,  next  to  llm  contcioul’ncfa  of 
doing  a good  action,  that  of  doing  a civil 
one  is  the  molt  pleating;  and  the  epithet 
which  llhouldcovettlie  molt,  next  tothat 
of  Ariltides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good-breeding  in  general ; 
I will  now  conlidcr  fuuic  of  the  various 
modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  fcareely  any,  are  wanting 
in  the  refpeCl  which  they  Should  (hew  to 
thofe  whom  they  acknowledge  to  he  in- 
finitely their  fuptriors;  fuch  as  crowned 
heads,  princes,  and  public  porfous  of  dif- 
tinguillied  and  eminent  polls.  It  is  the 
manner  of  (liew  ing  that  refpeft  which  is 
different.  The  man  olfatliion,  and  of  the 
world,  cxprofics  it  in  its  f illicit  extent ; 
but  naturally,  eafilv,  anil  without  obn- 
ccrn:  whereas  a man  who  is  not  ufed  to 
keep  good  company,  exprctlcs  it  auk- 
wardlv ; one  fees  that  he  is  not  ufed  to  it, 
and  that  itcQltshim  a great  deal:  but  I ne- 
ver faw  tbe'worftbred  man  living  guilty  of 
lulling,  whittling,  fcrutching  his  head, 
anj  fuchlike  indeceucies,  in  companies 
tlut  he  retpecled.  In  fueli  companies, 
therefore,  the  only  point  to  lie  attended  to 
is,  to  thaw  that  reipeci  which  every  body 
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means  to  (hew,  in  an  cafy,unembarra(Ted, 
and  graceful  manner.  This  is  vvbat  obferv- 
ation and  experience  muft  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  isadmit- 
ted  to  make  part  ofthem,  is,  for  the  time 
at  lealt,  fuppofed  to  be  upon  a footing  of 
equality  with  therefi;  and.confequenliy, 
as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe 
and  refpect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a 
greater  latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and 
to  l«:  lefs  upon  their  guard  ; and  fo  they 
may,  provided  it  lie  within  certain 
bounds,  which  arc  upon  no  occafion  to  be 
traufgretTbd.  But  upon  thefe  occafions, 
though  no  one  is  entitled  to  ditiinguithed 
marks  of  refpeft,  every  one  claims,  and 
very  jultiy,  every  mark  of  civility  and 
good-breeding.  liafe isal lowed, but  care- 
lefliiefs  and  negligence  are  firicily  for- 
bidden, If  a man  aecofts  you,  aud  talks 
to  you  ever  fo  dully  or  frivoloufly  ; it  is 
vvorfethamaidenefs,  itisbrutality,tofhcw 
him,  by  ainanifeft  inattention  to  w hat  he 
fays,  that  you  think  him  a fool  ora  block- 
head, and  not  worth  hearing.  Itisnmcii 
more  fowith  regard  to  women:  who, of 
whatever  rank  they  arc,  are  entitled  in 
coiilideration  of  their  fex,  not  only  ton 
attentive,  but  an  officious  good-breeding 
frouimen.  Their  little  wants,  likingsdil- 
Iikcs,preferences,antipathies,andfanciei, 
imiltbeoflicioutly  attended  to,  and,  if  poili- 
ble,gucf!id  at  and  anticipated,  by  awell- 
hred  may.  You  muft  neverufurp  toyonr- 
folfthofccomcnienciesaud  gratifications 
which  are  of  common  tight;  fuch  as  tbe 
beft  places,  the  bed  dilhes,  &c.  but  on  the 
contrary  always  decline  them  yourfelf, 
and  offer  thrm  to  others;  who.  in  their 
turns  w ill  olferthem  to  you:  fothatupon 
the  whole,  yob  will,  in  your  lorn,  enjoy 
your  fliarcol  the  common  right.  Itwould 
be  endlefs  for  me  toenuntei  ate  all  the  par- 
ticular inftanccs  in  which  a well-bred 
man  thews  his  good-breeding  in  good 
company;  and  itwould  be  injurious  to 
you  to  fuppofc,  that  your  own  good  fetifo 
w ill  not  point  them  out  to  you ; and  thru 
your  own  good-nature  will  recommend, 
amt  your  fi  lf-intereftrnlbrcr  the  practice. 

There  isatliiril  fort  of  good-breeding, 
in  w hich  people  arc  the  mod  apt  to  tail, 
from  a very  miftaken  notion  that  they 
cannot  fail  at  all.  I mean  with  regard  to 
one’s  muft  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  thnfcu  ho  really  arc  our  inferiors; 
ami  there,  undoubtedly,  a greater  Ji  grre 

bfeale  is  not  only  allow  cd,  hut  proper 

contributes  muchto  the  cotntorttefa  j>d- 
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'ate,  facial  life.  But  cafe  anil  freedom 
■ havctlieirbouiids,wliidunuftby  uo  means 
l)e  violated.  A certain  decree  of  neg- 
ligence ami  care le flii els  becomes  injuri- 
ous and  iufulting,  from  the  real  nr  fup- 
pofed  inferiority  of  the  perfon's;  and  that 
delightful  liberty  of  converfaiion  among 
a few  friends,  is  foon  dellmyed,  as  liberty 
often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licen- 
tioufuefs.  But  example  explains  things 
bed,  and  I will  put  a prettv  ftrongcalc  : 
— Suppofe  you  ami  me  alone  together; 

I believe  you  will  allow  that  I have- as 
pood  a right  to  unlimited  freedom  in  your 
company,  as  either  you  or  l can  pollibly 
have  in  any  other;  and  I am  apt  to  be- 
lieve too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  in 
that  freedom,  as  far  as  any  bodv  would. 
But,  notwitbii. Hiding  this,  do  you  imagine 
that  I ihould  think  there  was  no  bounds 
to  that  freedom?  I allure  you,  I Ihould 
not  think  fo;  and  l take  tuyfelf  to  be  as 
much  tied  down  by  a certain  degree  of 
good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees 
of  them  to  other  people.  The  moll  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  habitudes,  connec- 
tions, and  frietidlhips,  require  a degree  of 
good-breeding,  both  to  preferve  and  ce- 
ment tjirm.  The  belt  of  us  have  our  had 
liilei;  and  it  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill- 
bred,  to  exhibit  them.  1 lliall  not  ufe 
ceremony  with  you;  it  would  be  mil- 
placed  between  us:  but  I lliall  certainly 
obfervetbatdegreeof  good-breeding  with 
vou,  which  is,  iu  the  firit  place,  deceut, 
and  which,  I am  lure,  is  sbiolutely  necel- 
fary  to  make  us  like  one  another’s  com- 
pany long.  Lord  CUejlerficld. 

\ lS.  A Dialogue  betwixt  Mercury 

an  Englith  Duelliji,  and  a Sorth- Ameri- 
can Savage. 

Duclljl.  Mercury,  Charon’s  boat  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Water;  allow  me, 
before  it  returns,  to  have  fonie  coiiverfa- 
tion  with  the  North-American  Savage 
whom  you  brought  hither  at  the  fame 
tune  as  you  conducted  me  to  the  (hades. 
I never  law  one  of  that  fpecigs  before, 
and  am  curious  to  know  what  the  animal 
is.  lie  looks  very  grim.— Pray,  Sir.what 
is  vour  name?  I underhand  you  fpeak 
tnglilh. 

Savage.  Yes,  I learned  it  in  my  child- 
hood, having  been  bred  up  for  lyuic  years 
in  the  town  of  Ivew-York:  but  before  I 
" as  a mao  I returned  to  my  countrymen, 
tint  valiant  Mohaw  ks;  and  being  uhealed 


by  one  of  yours  in  the  laic  of  fome  rum, 
.1  never  cured  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
\i ills  them  afterwards.  Yet  1 lookup  tin: 
hatchet  fur  them  w ill)  the  reft  of  my  tribe 
•in  the  waragainfl  f ranco,  and  was  killed 
while  1 was  out  upon  a fealpiug  party. 
But  I died  very  well  fatisfied : lor  my 
friends  were  victorious,  and  before  1 was 
Ihot  i had  fealped  feven  men  and  five  wo- 
men and  children.  In  a former  war  Iliad 
done  hill  greater  exploits.  My  uauic  is 
The  Blood v Bear:  it  was  given  to  me  to 
exprefs  my  fiercencfs  and  valour. 

Duel  lilt.  Bloody  Bear.  I refpect  you, 
and  ain  much  your  humble  fervant.  My 
name  is  Ton;  Pulhwcll,  very  well  know  u 
at  Arthur’s.  1 ain  a geullt  man  by  my 
birth,  and  by  prol'elliou  a gamefter,  and 
man  of  honour.  1 have  killed  men  in 
fair  fighting,  in  honourable  finglti  com- 
bat, but  tlo  not  iinderfiund  cutting  the 
throats  of  w omen  and  children. 

■Sc  cage.  Sir,  that’s  our  way  of  making 
war.  Every  uation  has  its  own  cullous. 
But  bv  the  grimnels  of  your  countenance, 
and  that  hole  in  your  breaft,  I prefume 
you  were  killed,  a-s  1 was  myfelf,  in  fome 
fealpiug  party.  How  happened  it  that 
your  enemy  did  not  take  off  you  rfcalp? 

’ Duellijl.  Sir,  1 was  killed  in  a duel. 
A friend  of  mine  had  lent  me  fume  mo- 
ney ; after  two  or  three  years,  being  in 
great  want  himfelf,  he  alked  me  to  pay 
him;  1 thought  his  demand  an  ail  rout  to 
mv  honour,  and  Pent  him  a challenge. 
\Ve  met  in  Hyde- Park;  the  fellow  could 
not  fence:  i was  the  adroitcli  ftvordfman 
in  England.  1 gave  him  three  or  four 
wounds;  but  at  lait  he  ran  upon  me  with 
fuch  impetuosity,  that  he  put  me  out  of 
my  play,  and  1 could  not  prevent  him 
from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.  I 
died  the  uext  day,  as  a map  of  honour 
fliould,  without  any  fnivctlingfignsof  re- 
pentance : and  he  will  follow  me  foon,  for 
ids  lurgenn  lias  declared  his  wound  to  be 
mortal.  It  is  faid  that  his  wife  is  dead  of 
her  fright,  and  that  his  family  of  feven 
children  will  be  undone  by  his  death.  So 
1 am  vveil  revenged ; and  that  is  a com- 
fort. For  my  part,  I hail  no  wile.— I 
always  hated  marriage:  my  whore  will 
take  good  t are  ot  hcrfclf,  and  my  chil- 
dren'are  provided  fofat  the  Foundling 
iiufpilal. 

Saiagc.  Mcrcurv,  I won’t  go  in  ahoat 
with  that  fellow,  lie  has  muidered  his 
COuitUytuau ; lie  has  murdered  Ills  friend. 
I fay  1 won’t  go  in  a boat  a .:!i  that  fellow, 

I will 
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I will  fwim over  the  river:  I can  fwim 
like  a duck.  . 

Mercury.  Swim  over  the  Stvx!  it  mud 
oot  be  done ; it  is  ngaiufl  the  laws  of  Plu- 
to’s empire.  You  mult  go  in  tiie  boat, 
and  be  quiet. 

Savage.  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws:  I am 
a Savage:  I value  no  laws.  Talk  of  laws 
to  the  Englifhman:  there  are  laws  in  his 
country,  and  yet  you  fee  he  did  not  re- 
gard them.  F6r  they  could  raver  allow 
him  to  kill  his  fellow-fubjcft  in  time  of 
peace,  becaufe  he  alkedhim  to  pay  a debt. 
I know  that  the  Englilh  are  a barbarous 
nation ; but  they  cannot  be  fo  brutal  as 
to  make  fuck  things  lawful. 

Mercury.  Y’ou  realbn  well  againft him. 
But  how  comes  it  that  you  arc  fo  ollboded 
with  murder:  you  who  have  maflacred 
women  in  their  deep,  aud  children  in 
their  cradlt'3? 

Savage,  i killed  none  but  my  enemies; 

I never  killed  my  own  countrymen;  I 
never  killed  my  friend.  Here,  take  my 
blanket,  and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat; 
blit  fee  that  the  murderer  does  not  lit 
upon  it,  or  touch  it;  if  he  does  1 will  burn 
it  ip  the  fire  I fee  yonder.  Farewell. — 

I aha  refolved  to  fwim  over  the  water. 

Mcrcirry.  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I 
take  all  thy  lirength  from  thee. — Swim 
glow  if  thou  canll. 

Savage.  This  is  a very  potent  enchan- 
ter.  Reftore  me  my  lirength,  and  I 

will  obey  thee. 

Mercury . I reftore  it;  but  he  orderly, 
and  do  as  1 bid  you,  otherwife  worfe  will 
befall  you. 

Duclliji.  Mercury,  leave  him  to  me,  I 
will  tutor  him  for  you.  Sirrah,  Savage, 
dolt  thou  pretend  to  be  afhamed  of  my 
company?  Doll  thou  know  that  1 have 
kept  the  befi  company  in  England  ? 

Savage.  1 know  thou  art  a fcoundrel. 
—Not  pay  thydebts!  kill  thy  friend, who 
lent  thee  money,  for  alking  thee  f r it! 
Get  out  of  my  light.  I will  drive  thee 
into  Styx. 

Mercury.  Stop — I command  thee.  No 
violence.— Talk  to  him  calmly. 

Savage.  I mull  obey  thee. — Well,  Sir, 
let  me  know  what  merit  you  "had  to  in- 
troduce you  into  good  company?  What 
could  yon  do? 

Duclliji.  Sir,  I gamed,  as  I told  you.— 
Betides,  I kept  a good  table.— I ate  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England  or  France. 

Savage.  Eat!  Did  you  ever  eat  the 
chine  of  a Frenchman,  or  his  l«g,  or  his 


fiioulder?  there  is  fine  eating!  I hare 
eat  twenty. — My  table  was  always  well 
ferved.  illy  wife  was,  the  belt  cook 
for  drefliug  of  man’s  fltdii  in  ail  Notili 
America.  You  will  nut  pretcud  to  com- 
pare your  eating  with  mine. 

Duclliji.  1 danced  very  finely. 

Savage,  I will  dunce'witk  theefor  thy 
cars. — 1 can  dance  ail  day  long.  I can 
dance  thewai-dancew  ith  more  fpirit  and 
vigour  than  any  man  of  iny  uation:  let 
us  fee  thee  begin  it.  Iluw  thou  thndrii 
like  a pull!  lias  Mercury  (truck  theo  with 
ins  eniecbling  rod?  or  art  thou  athamed 
to  let  us  fee  how  aukvvard  thou  art  ? If 
he  would  permit  die,  1 would  teach  thee 
to  dance  iu  a way  that  thou  i i ait  uot  yet 
learnt.  I would  make  thee  caper  and 
leap  like  a buck.  But  what  rile  cault 
thou  do,  thou  bragging  rafeal? 

Ducllifi.  Oh,  heavens!  mull  1 bear 
this?  sviiat  can  1 do  with  this  fellow  ? 1 
have  neither  fuord  nor  piftol ; aud 
his  (hade  feems  to  be  twice  as  ftrong  as 
mine. 

Mercury.  You  mud  anfwer  bis  qticf- 
tions.  It  was  your  own  defire  to  have  a 
convcrfation  witlvhim.  He  is  not  well- 
bred;  but  he  will  tell  you  fume  truths 
which  you  mull  hear  in  this  place.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  you  if  you  had 
heard  them  above,  lie  ulkcd  you  what 
you  could  do  Iodides  eating  and  dancing. 

DucUijt.  1 fung  very  agreeably. 

Savage.  Let  me  hear  you  liug  your 
death-long,  or  the  war  whoop.  1 chal- 
lenge you  to  ling,— the  fellow  is  mute.— 

Mercury,  this  is  a liar He  tells  us 

nothing  but  lies.  Let  me  pull  out  his 
tongue. 

Duclliji.  Thebe  given  me ! — and.nlai! 
I dare  not  relent  it.  Oh,  what  a dilgract 
to  the  family  of  tlie  I’ullnvells!  this  in- 
deed is  damnation. 

Mercury.  Hert  .Charon, take  tliele two 
favages  to  your  care.  1 low  far  the  barba- 
rifrn  of  the  Mohaw  k willexcufe  hishorrid 
av’ts,  1 leave  Minostojudge;  buttlieEng- 
lilhnian,  what  excufe  can  he  plead?  The 
collom  of  duelling?  A bad  excufe,  at  tiie 
bell.!  but  iu  Ins  cafe  cannot  avail.  The 
fpirit  that  madehim  draw  his  fword  in  this 
combatngainlt  his  friend,  is  not  that  of  ho- 
nour; it  is  thefpiritof  the  furies,  of  A If  clo 
herfeif.  To  her  he  mull  go,  for  Ihe  hath 
long  dwelt  in  his  mercilefs  bofom. 

Savage,  if  lie  is  to  be  punilhed,  tum 
him  over  to  me.  1 undcrliand  the  art  of 
tormenting.  Sirrah , 1 brgi n wit h this k ><k 
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on  your  breech.  Get  you  into  the  boat 
or  I’ll  give  you  another.  I am  impatient 
to  have  you  condemned. 

Dueltift.  Oh,  my  honour,  my  honour, 
to  what  infamy  art  thou  fallen  ! 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 19.  Bates’s  Rules  for  Compojitioa. 

Smith.  How,  Sir,  helps  for  wit! 

Bayes.  Ay,  Sir,  that’s  my  pofition : 
and  I do  here  aver,  that  no  man  the  fun 
e’er  (hone  upon,  has  parts  fufficie  nt  to  fur- 
nifli  out  a ftage,  except  it  were  by  the 
helpofthefe  my  rules. 

Smith . What  are  thofe  rules,  I pray? 

Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  my  firft  rule  is  the 
rule  of  tranfverfion,  or  regula  duplex, 
changing  verfe  into  profe,  and  profe  into 
verfe,  alternately,  as  you  pleafe. 

Smith.  Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by 
rule.  Sir  ? 

Bayes.  Whythus,Sir;  nothing  fo  eafy, 
when  underllood.  I take  a book  in  my 
hand,  either  at  home  or  elfewhere  (for 
that’s  all  one)  ; if  there  be  any  wit  in't 
(as there  is  no  book  buthas  fome)  I tranf- 
verfe  it;  that  is,  if  it  be  profe,  put  it  into 
*i-rfe  (but  that  takes  up  tome  time) ; and 
if  it  be  verfe  put  into  profe. 

Smith.  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  put- 
ting verfe  into  profe,  ffiould  be  called 
tranfpofing. 

Bayes.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  it  is  a very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  lhall  be  fo. 

Smith.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  d’ye  do 
with  it  then  ? 

Bayes.  Make  it  my  own:  'tisfo chang- 
ed that  no  man  can  know  it — M v next 
rule  is  the  rule  of  concord,  by  way  of 
table-book.  Tray  obferve. 

Smith.  I bear  you.  Sir:  go  on. 

Bayes.  As  thus:  h come  into  a toll  he  - 
houfe,  or  fome  other  place  where  witty 
men  refort;  I make  as  if  I minded  no- 
thin? (do  ye  mark  ?)  but  as  foon  as  any 
onefpeaks — pop,  I (lap  it  down,  and  make 
that  too  my  own. 

Smith.  But,  Mr.  Bayes,  are  you  not 
fumetimes  in  danger  of  their  making  you 
reflore  by  force,  what  you  have  gotten 
thus  by  art  ? 

Bayes.  No,  Sir,  the  world’s  unmindful; 
they  never  take  notice  of  thefe  things. 

Smith.  But  pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  among 
ah  your  other  rules,  have  you  no  one  rule 
for  invention  J 

Buyes.  Yes,  Sir,  that’s  my  third  rule : 
’bat  1 have  here  in  my  pocket 
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Smith.  What  rule  can  that  be,  I won- 
der ? 

Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  when  I have  any 
thing  to  invent,  I never  trouble  my  head 
about  it,  as  other  men  do,  but  prefentiy 
turn  over  my  book  of  Drama  common- 
places, and  there  I have,  at  one  view,  all 
that  Perfius,  Montaigne,  Seneca’s  trage- 
dies, Horace,  Juvenal,  Claudian,  Pliny, 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  the  reft,  h ive  ever 
thought  upon  this  fubjecl;  and  fo,  in  a 
trice,  by  leaving  out  a few  w ords,  or  put- 
ting in  others  of  my  own — the  bufinefs  is 
done. 

Smith.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  is  as 
furc  ami  compenduous  a wav  of  wit  as 
ever  I heard  of. 

Bayes.  Sir,  if  you  make  the  I edit  f<  ru- 
ple  of  the  efficacy  of  thefe  my  rules,  do 
but  come  to  the  play-houfe  and  you  (hall 
judge  of  them  by  the  effects. — But  now, 
pruyf.  Sir,  may  I alk  you  how  you  do 
when  you  write  ? 

Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  mod  part, 
I am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Bayes.  Ay,  but  I nieau,  what  do  you 
do  when  you  write  ! 

Smith.  I take  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  fit  down. 

Bayes.  Now  I write  (landing;  that’s 
one  thing:  and  then  another  thing  is — 
with  what  do  you  prepare  yourfelt  l 

Smith.  Prepare  myfelf!  What  the  de- 
vil does  the  fool  mean  > 

Buyes.  Why  I’ll  tell  you  now  what  I 
do: — If  I am  to  write  familiar  things,  as 
fonnct.s  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  1 make 
ufeoffiew’d  prunesonlv ; but  w hen  1 have 
a grand  defign  in  hancf,  I ever  take  phy- 
fic  and  let  blood  : for  when  you  would 
have  purvfw  iftnefs  of  thought,  and  fiery 
flights  of  fancy,  you  mud  have  a < arc-  of 
the  penfivc  part. — In  fine,  you  mud  purge 
th.  belly. 

Smith.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  this  is  a 
mod  admirable  receipt  for  w riting. 

Buyes.  Ay,  ’tis  my  fecret ; and,  in 
good  earned,  I think  one  of  the  bed  I 
nave. 

Smith.  In  good  faith.  Sir,  and  that 
may  very  well  be. 

Buyes.  Mav  be.  Sir!  I’m  fure  on’t. 
Esperto  crcde  floberto.  But  I mud  give 
you  thiscaution  by  the  way — be  fore  you 
never  tuke  fnuff  when  you  w rite. 

Smith.  Why  fo.  Sir? 

Bayes.  Why  it  (polled  me  once  one 
of  the  fparkiffieft  plays  in  all  England. 
But  a friend  of  mice,  at  Grelham-collrgt, 
g G has 
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has  promifed  to  help  me  to  fome  fpirit  of  ufurcr  wneceflarilv  bring  in ! A prudent 
brains — and  that  (hall  do  my  bufmefs.  (lulling  at  fuch  interelt,  and  upou  fofolid 

6 20.  The  Art  of  Plotting.  a fiuirily. 

* J . . I lie  man  who  u amiable,  will  make  al- 

Th  e defire  of  bei  ng  pleated  isuniverfal ; molt  as  many  friends  as  he  docs  acquaint- 
the  defire  of  pleating  thould  he  fo  too.  It  ances.  1 mean  in  the  current  acceptation 
is  included  in  that  great  and  fundamental  of  the  w ord,  but  not  fuch  feutimcntal 
principle  of  morality,  of  doing  to  others  (i  tends  as  Pyladesor  Orefies,  Nyfus  and 
what  one  wilhes  they  Ihould  do  to  in.  Knrvalus,  &c.  but  he  will  make  people 
There  are  indeed  fome  moral  duties  of  a in  general  wilh  him  well,  and  inclined  to 
much  higher  nature,  but  none  of  a more  fer\e  him  in  any  thing  not  incoufifient 
amiable;  and  I do  not  liefitate  to  place  it  with  their  own  intereft. 
at  the  head  ot  the  minor  virtues.  Civility  is  the  efl’ential  article  towards 

The  manner  of  conferring  favours  or  pleating,  and  is  the  rcfult  of  good-nature 
benefits  is,  as  to  pleating,  uluioEias  iui-  and  ol  good  fettfe;  but  good-breeding  is 
portant  as  the  matter  itlelt.  lake  cure,  the  decoration,  the  luflrc  of  civility,  and 
then,  never  to  throw  away  the  obligations,  only  to  he  acquired  by  a minute  attention 
which  perhaps  you  may  have  it  itt  your  to,  ami  experience  of  good  company.  A 
power  to  confer  upon  others,  liy  an  air  of  good-natured  ploughman  or  fox-hunter, 
infulcnt  protection,  or  by  a cold  ami  coin-  may  be  intentionally  ascivil  as  thepolitelt 
forllefsmanncr,  which  ttiflesthem  intheir  courtier;  but  t hei  r manner  often  degrades 
birth.  Humanity  inclines,  religion  re-  and  vilifies  the  matter;  w hereas,  in  good- 
•jitires,  and  our  inoral  duties  oblige  us,  as  breeding,  the  manner  always  adorns  and 
tar  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  the  difirefles  dignities  the  matter  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
and  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures:  but  1 have  often  known  it  give  currency  vo 
this  is  not  all;  fora  true  heart-felt  benevo-  bale  coin. 

lence  and  tendernefs  will  prompt  us  to  Civility  is  often  attended  by  a cere- 
contributc  what  we  canto  their  eafe, their  niouioufuefs,  which  good-breeding  cor- 
amufement,  and  their  pleufure,  as  far  ns  rifts,  but  will  not  quite  abulilh.  A certaia 
innocently  we  may.  Let  us  then  not  only  degree  of  ceremony  is  a m ceflarv  out- 
fcatter  benefits,  but  even  ftrew  flowers  xtork  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  religion : 
for  our  fellow-travellers,  ir.  the  rugged  it  keeps  the  forward  and  petulant  at  a 
ways  of  this  wretched  world.  proper  d'lftanre,  and  is  a verv  fniall  rr- 

1 here  arc  fome,  and  but  too  many  in  ltraiut  to  the  fenlible,aud  to  the  well-bred 
this  country  particularly,  who,  without  part  of  the  world.  Chejerfield. 

the  lead  villhle  taint  of  ill-nature  or  ma- 
levolence, feem  to  he  totally  indiflert  in,  § gj.  A Dialogue  between  pLijtv  the  Eider 
and  do  not  (hew  the  lead  defire  to  pleafe;  „ud  Plinv  the  Younger. 

as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  defign- 

cdlvoH'ettd.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  Pliny  the  Elder.  The  account  that  vo® 
a lazy,  negligent,  and  liltlifs  difpofition,  giveme,nephew,ofvourbehaviouramiilit 
from  a gloomy  and  melancholic  nature,  the  terrors  and  perils  that  accompanied 
frotnill  health,  lowfpirits, orfromafecrct  the  firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  does  not 
and  fullcn  pride,  arifmg  Irom  the  con-  pleafe  me  much.  There  was  more  of  va- 
feioufnefs  of  their  boalhd  liberty  and  in-  nity  in  it  than  true  magnanimity.  Nothing 
dependency,  is  bard  to  determine,  confi-  is  great  that  is  unuatural  and  afieded. 
dering  the  various  movements  of  the  hu-  When  the  earth  (hook  beneath  you,  when 
man  heart,  and  the  wonderful  errorsof  the  the  heavens  were  obfcurcdwithfulphure- 
human  head.  Bat.bet.becanfe  what  it  will,  ous  clouds, full  of  afhos  and  cinders  throw  o 
that  neutrality,  which  is  the  elled  of  it,  upfromthcbowclsof  the  new-formed  vol- 
makesthefepeople,asncutralitiesdo,def-  cam,  when  all  nature  Teemed  onthebrink 
picable.andmcreblanksinfociety.  They  of  deftrudion,  to  be  reading  I.ivy,  and 
would  furely  he  roufed  from  their  indif-  making  extrads,  as  if  all  had  been  fafe 
ference,  if  they  would  ferioully  coulider  and  quiet  about  you,  was  an  abfurd  aflee- 
the  infinite  utility  ofplcafing.  tation. — To  meet  danger  >vitb  courage  it 

The  perfon  Who  inanifefis  a cnnftant  the  part  of  a man,  but  to  lie  infenfible 
defire  to  pleafe,places  his,  perhaps, fmall  of  it,  is  brutal ftupidily:  and  toprelend 
Hock  of  merit  at  great  intereft.  What  vaft  infenfihilitywhere  it  cannot  exift,  is  a ri- 
returns,  then,  mult  real  merit,  when  thus  diculou  sfalfenefs.  Whenyouafterwards, 
adorned,  ould  with  tranfport  place  his  laft  refufed  to  leave  yom  aged  mother 

and 
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and  fave  yourfelf  without  her  by  flight, 
you  indeed  acted  nobly.  It  was  ;tl('o 
becoming  a Homan  to  keep  up  her  Ipirit*, 
aiuidftall  the  horrois  of  that  dreadful 
fccne,  by  thewing  vourfeif  undifinaved 
and  courageous.  But  the  merit  and  glory 
of  this  part  of  your  conduct  is  funk  by  the 
other,  which  gives  an  air  of  oltentation 
and  vanity  to  the  v.  hole. 

Pliny  the  Younger.  That  vulgar  minds 
fliould  fuppofe  mv  attention  to  my  Audit  s 
in  fucli  a conjuncture  unnatural  and  aflbft- 
ed.Iihould  not  much  wonder:  but  that  you 
would  blame  it  as  fitch,  1 did  not  expect; 
you,  who  appruachcd  full  nearer  than  I 
to  the  fiery  ftorm,  and  died  by  the  fuf- 
focating  heat  of  the  vapour. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  I died,  as  a good  and 
brave  man  ought  to  die,  in  doing  my  flu- 
ty. Let  me  recall  to  your  memory  all  tiie 
particulars,  and  then  you  (hull  judge  your- 
felf  on  the  diflcrcnceofynur  conduct  and 
mine.  I was  the  prjdert  of  the  Homan 
fleet,  which  then  lay  at  Milenum.  Upon 
the  firlt  account  1 received  of  the  very 
unufual  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  air,  I 
ordered  a veflel  to  carry  me  out  to  feme 
diftance  from  the  fliore,  that  I might  the 
betterobferve the  phenomenon, and  try  to 
difeover  its  nature  and  caufe.  This  I did 
asaphilofopher.and  it  wasacuriofitv  pro- 
perand  natural  to  a fearching,  ioqu'tilive 
mind.  1 offered  to  take  von  with  me, and 
Purely  yoti  thould  have  defiled  to  go;  for 
Livy  might  have  been  read  at  any  < '.her 
time,  anu fucli fpeClai  lesarenot frequent: 
bat  you  remained  fixed  and  cl  mined  down 
to yearbook  w ith  a pedantic  attachment 
When  I came  out  from  my  houfe  I found 
all  the  people  forfakiug  their  dwellings, 
and  flying  to  the  fea, as  the  fafeft  retreat. 
To  aflifl  them,  and  ailothi-rs  who  d a elt  on 
thecoaft,  I immediately  ordered  the  fleet 
to  put  out,  and  failed  with  it  round  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples,  fleering  particularly 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  fliore  w here  the  dan- 
gerwas  greateft,  and  from  whence  the  in- 
habitants were  endeavouring  to  efcape 
frith  the  mod  trepidation.  Thus  I fpent  the 
wholeday , and  preferred  by  my  care  fome 
thoufands  of  lives;  noting  at  the  fame 
time.witbafteady  compofureand  freedom 
of  mind,  thefevera!  forms  of  and  piicnom- 
enaoftheeruption.  Towards  night,  as  we 
approached  to  the  footof  Vefuvius,  all  the 
gallics  were  covered  with  allies  and  em- 
bers, which  grew  hotter  and  hotter;  then 
fliowers  of  pumice  ftooes,  and  burnt  and 
broken  pyrites,  began  tofalionourhcad.-; 


and  we  were  flopped  by  the  ohflaclcs 
which  the  ruinsoftheniountainshad  bid- 
den I v formed  by  falling  into  thelea,and  al- 
mnft  filling  h up  on  the  part  of  the  coalt. 

1 then  com  inandcd  my  pilot  to  (leer  to  the 
villa  of  my  friend  Pomponianus,  which 
you  know  waslituated  in  the  inmoflreccf* 
of  the  hay.  The  wind  was  very  favour- 
able to  carry  me  thither,  but  would  not 
allow  him  to  put  off  from  the  fliore,  as  he 
wifhed  to  have  done.  We  were  therefore 
coiiiiraincd  to  pafsthe  night  ih  his  houfe. 
They  watched,  and  l flcpl,  until  the 
heaps  of  pnniiee-ftones,  which  fell  from 
the  clouds,  that  had  now  been  impelled  to 
that  fide  of  the  bay,  rofefohigh  111  the  area 
of theapartment  I lay  in,  that  I could  not 
have  got  out  had  I (laid  any  longer;  and 
the  earthquakes  were  fo  violent,  as  to 
threaten  every  moment  the  fall  of  the 
houfe:  we  therefore  thought  it  more  fafe  to 
go  into  the  opeu  air,  guarding  our  heads 
as  well  aswecould  with  pillowstied  upon 
them.  The  windcontinuingadverfe,  and 
the  fea  very  rough,  vvs  remained  on  the 
fliore  until  a fulphureousandfhrvvapour 
opprelled  ray  weak  lungs,  and  ended  my 
life. — In  all  this  I hope  that  I ailed  nS  the 
duty  of  my  flat  ion  required,  and  wit  it  true 
magnanimity.  But  on  this  oeeafion,  and 
inniany  other partsofyour life,  I muftfay , 
my  dear  nephew,  that  there  was  a vanity 
mixed  with  your  virtue,  w hich  hurt  ami 
d ifgraccd  it.  Without  that,  you  would 
have  been  one  of  the  worthicli  men  that 
Rome  has  produced ; for  noncevcrcxcel- 
led  you  in  the  integrity  of  yourheartand 
great nc&ofvourfeutiinents.  Why  would 
you  lofe  the  fuhflanre  of  glory  bvfecking 
thefliadow?  Youreloqueueeiiau  thefamo 
fault  as  your  manners:  it  wastonaileflcd. 
Von  pnifrifed  to  make  C'icero  vourgnide 
and  your  pattern : but  wheuone  reads  his 
pauegvric e ;.i  n.i iiliusCa'far.in hisoratiou 
for  Marrellus,  and  yours  upon  Trajau  ; 
the  firft  feems  ti  • language  of  nature  and 
truth,  railed  and  dignified  with  all  the 
ntajefly  of  the  mod  fublimc  eloquence  ; 
the  latter  appears  the  fludied  harangue 
of  a florid  rhetorician,  more  defirous  to 
lhiueand  fet  oft'his  own  wit,  than  to  extol 
the  great  man  he  was  prailing. 

Pliny  the  Younger.  I have  too  high  a 
refpeft  for  you,  uncle*  to  queflion  your 
judgment  either  of  my  life  or  my  writ- 
ings; theymightbothhavebeen  better,  if 
Inad  not  been  too  folicitoustorenderthein 
perfeft.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  fay  much 
on  that  fubjeft  ; permit  me  therefore  to 
3 G a return 
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return  to  thefubjefl  on  which  we  began 
ourconverfation.  What  a direful  calami- 
ty wasthe  eruption  of  Vefuvius, which  you 
have  now  been  deferibing ! Do  not  you 
remember  the  beauty  of  that  charming 
coaft,  aud  of  the  mountain  itfelf,  before  it 
was  broken  and  torn  with  tlie  violenceof 
thofe  hidden  fires  that  forced  their  way 
Hi  rough  it,  and  carried  defolation  ami  ruin 
overall  the  neighbouring  country  ? The 
foctofit  was  covered  with  corn-fields  and 
rich  meadows,  interfperfed  with  fine  vil- 
las and  magnificent  towns;  the  fides  ofit 
were  clothed  with  the  bell  vines  in  Italy', 
producing  the  richeft  and  nobleft  wines, 
flow  quick,  how  unexpected,  how  dread- 
ful the  change!  all  wasat  once  overwhelm- 
ed with  allies, aud  cinders,  and  fiery  tor- 
rents, prefeuting  to  the  eye  the  molt  dif- 
mal  feene  of  horror  and  deftrudlion! 

Pliny  the  Elder.  You  paint  it  very  tru- 
ly.—But  has  it  never  occurred  to  your 
mind,  that  this  change  is  an  emblem  of 
that  which  mult  happen  to  every  rich, 
luxurious  date?  While  the  inhabitants  of 
it  are  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs,  while  all  is 
finding  around  them,  and  they  think  that 
no  evil,  no  danger  is  nigh,  the  feeds  of 
dcdruclion  arc  fermenting  within;  and, 
breaking  out  on  a fuddep,  lay"  wade  all 
their  opulence,  all  their  delights;  till 
they  are  left  a fad  monument  of  divine 
wrath,  and  of  the  fatal  effects  of  internal 
corruption.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 22.  Humorous  Scene  at  an  Inn  between 
Boniface  and  Aimwell. 

lion.  This  way,  this  wav.  Sir. 

Am.  You’re  my  land  lord,  Ifuppofe  ? 

Bon.  Yes,Sir,I’mold  Will  Boniface; 
pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the 
faying  is. 

Aim.  O,  Mr.  Boniface, your  fervant. 

Bon.  O,  Sir, — What  will  your  ho- 
nour pleafe  to  drink,  as  the  faying  is  ? 

Aim.  I have  heard  your  town  of  Litch- 
field much  famed  for  ale;  I think  I’ll 
lade  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I have  now  in  my  cellar,  ten 
ton  of  the  belt  ale  in  Stafforddiire:  ’tis 
smooth  as  oil,  fweetasinilk,  clear  as  am- 
ber and  firong  as  brandy ; and  will  be 
juft  fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of 
next  March,  old  ftyle. 

Aim.  You’re  very  exact,  I find,  in  the 
age  of your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual.  Sir,  as  I am  in  the 
age  of  my  children : I’ll  fhew  you  fucli 
“'e. — llerc,  taplier;  breach  . number 
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1706,  as  the  faying  is— 7-Sir,  you  fhall  tafte 
my  annodomini. — I have  lived  in  Litch- 
field, man  and  boy,  above  eiglit-and-hlty 
years,  and,  I believe,  have  not  confanied 
eight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a meal  you  mean,  if  one  may 
guefs  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  nty  life.  Sir;  1 have  fed 
purely  upon  ale:  I have  catiny  ale,  drank 
my  ale  and  I always  deep  upon  my  ale. 

Enter  Tapfter  with  a Tankard. 

Now,  Sir,  you  diall  fee Your  worfnip's 

health:  [Drmis] — Ila!  delicious, delici- 
ous ; — Fancy  it  Burgundy,  only  fancy 
it — and  ’tis  worth  ten  fliillings  a quart. 

Aim.  [Drjitli]  ’Tisconfoundedtlroug. 

Bon.  Strong!  it  mutt  be  fo,  or  how 
would  we  be  ftrong  that  drink  it? 

Aim.  And  haveyou  lived  fo  long  upon 
this  ale,  landlord  ? > 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my 
credit.  Sir:  but  it  kill’d  my  wife,  poor 
woman!  as  the  faying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pafs  ? 

' Bon.  I don’t  know  how.Sir — dicwould 
not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  courfe.Sir: 
die  was  for  qualifying  it  every  now  and 
then  with  adram,asthe  fayingis;  and  an 
honeft  gentleman  that  came  th  is  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a prefent  of  a dozen 
bottles  of  ufquebaugh — butthe  poorwo- 
nian  was  never  well  after — but  however,  I 
wasobligedtothe  gentleman  you  kuow. 

Aim.  Why,  was  itthe  ufquebaugh  that 
killed  her  ? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  faid  fo— She, 
good  lady,  did  what  could  be  done:  die 
cured  her  of  three  tympanies:  but  the 
fourth  carried  her  off:  but  (he’s  happy, 
and  I’m  contented,  as  the  faying  is. 

Aim.  Who’s  that  lady  Bouutifulyou 
mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Odds  my  life.  Sir,  we’ll  drink  her 
health:  [Dri/iis] — My  lady  Bountiful  is 
one  of  the  heft  of  women.  Her  lull  huf- 
band  Sir  Charles  Bountiful,  left  her  worth 
athoufand  poundsayear;  and,  I believe, 
die  laysoutone-halfon’tiu  charitable  ule« 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  any  children  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  Sir,  (he  has  a daughter  by 
Sir  Charles;  the  fined  woman  in  all  our 
county,  and  thegreateft  fortune.  She  has 
a foil  too,  by  herfnfi  hudiand.’fquire  Sul- 
len, who  married  a fine  ladv  from  London 
t’other  day:  ifyou  pleafe.Sir,  we’Udiiuk 
his  health.  [Drmis.] 

Aim.  Wliat  fort  of  a man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  Sir,  the  man’s  well  enough: 

%» 
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fays  little,  thinks  left,  and  does  nothing 
at  all,  faith : but  he’s  a man  of  great 
efiate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A fportfman,  1 fuppofe  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  he’s  a man  of  pleafure;  he 
plays  at  vvhil't,  and  fmokeshis  pipe  cight- 
and- forty  hours  together  fometimes. 

Aim.  A fine  fportfman,  truly  ! — and 
married,  you  fayi 

Bon.  Ay;  and  to  a curious  woman.  Sir, 
— But  he’s  my  landlord, and  foarnan.you 

know,  would  not Sir,  my  humble  fer- 

vice  to  you.  [Dr/nls.] — Tho’  I value  not 
a farthing-what  he  can  do  to  me;  ] pay 
him  his  rent  at  quarter-day ; I have  a 
good  running  trade;  I have  but  one 

daughter,  and  I can  give  her but  no 

matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You’re  very  happy,  Mr.  Boni- 
face: pray  what  other  company  have  you 
in  town  ? 

Bon.  A poweroffine  ladies;  and  then 
we  have  the  French  officers. 

Aim.  O that’s  right,  you  have  a good 
many’  of  thofe  gentlemen  : pray  how  do 
you  like  their  company  ? 

. Bon.  So  well,  as  the  faying  is,  that  I 
could  with  we  had  as  many  more  of  ’em. 
They're  full  of  money,  ancfpay  double  for 
every  thing  they  have.  They  know, Sir, 
that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of ’em;  and  fo  they  are  willing  to 
reimburfe  us  a little  : one  of  ’em  lodges 
in  my  houfe.  [Bell  rings.] — I beg  your 
worfliip’s  pardon — I’ll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a minute. 

§ 23.  Endeavour  to  pleafe,  and  you  can 
fcarctly  fail  to  pleafe. 

The  means  of  pleafing  vary  according 
to  time,  place,  and  perfon ; but  the  general 
rule  is  the  trileone.  Endeavour  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  infallibly  pleafe  to  a certain 
degree ; conftantly  fhew  a defire  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  engage  people’s  felf-love  in 
your  intereft;  a moll  powerful  advocate. 
This,  as  indeed almollevery  thiugelfe,  de- 
pends on  attention. 

Be  therefore  attentive  to  the  moll  tri- 
fling thing  that  pafTcswhere  you  are;  have, 
asthevulgarpbrafeis,  your  eyes  and  your 
ears  always  about  you.  It  is  a very  fool- 
>fn,  though  a very  common  faying,  " I 
" really  did  not  mind  it,”  or,  “ 1 was 
" thinking  of  quite  another  thing  at  that 
" time.”  The  proper  anfwer  to  fuch  inge- 
nious excufes,  and  which  admits  of  no  re- 
ply, is.  Why  did  you  not  mind  it?  you 
wasprtfentvvhen  it  was  faid  or  done.  Oh  I 
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but  you  may  fay, you  wasthinkingofquite 
another  thing:  if  fo,  why  was  you  not  in 
quite anotherplace  properfor  thatimpor- 
tant  other  thing,  which  you  fay  you  was 
thinking  of?  But  you  will  fay  perhaps, 
that  the  company  was  fo  filly,  that  it  did 
notdeferveyourattention : that,  I am  lure, 
is  the  faying  of  a filly  man  ; for  a man  of 
fenl'e  knows  that  there  is  no  company  fo 
filly,  that  fomc  ufe  may  not  be  made  of  it 
by  attention. 

Let  your  addrefs,  when  you  firft  come 
into  company,  be  model!,  but  without  the 
lead  balhfulnefs  or  fheepillinels.  Heady, 
without  impudence;  and  unembarrafled, 
as  if  you  were  in  your  own  room.  This  is 
a difficult  point  to  hit,  and  therefore  de- 
ferves  great  attention;  nothing  but  a long 
ufage  in  the  world,  and  in  the  beft  com- 
pany, can  polfibly  give  it. 

A young  man,  without  knowledge  of 
the  world, when  he  firft  goe.sintoafafliion- 
able  company,  W’here  moll  are  hisfuperi- 
ors,  is  commonly  either  annihilated  by 
balhfulnefs,  or,  if  he  roufes  and  laflieshim- 
felf  up  to  what  he  only  thinks  a modeft  af- 
furance,  he  runs  into  impudence  and  ab- 
furdity,  and  confequently  ollcnds  inftead 
of  pleating.  Have  always,  as  much  as  you 
can,  that  gentlenefs  of  manners,' which  ne- 
ver fails  to  make  favourable  impreflions’, 
provided  it  be  equally  free  from  an  infipid 
fmile,  or  a pert  fin  irk. 

Carefully  avoid  an  argumentative  and 
difputative  turn,  which  too  many  people 
have,  and  fomc  even  value  thcmfelves 
upon, in  company;  and, when  youropinion 
differs  from  others,  maintain  :t  only  w ith 
modefty,  calmnefs,  and  gentlenefs;  but 
never  be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous;  and, 
when  you  find  your  antagonift  beginning 
to  grow  warm, put  an  end  tothedifputeby 
fome  genteel  liroke  of  humour.  For,  take 
it  for  granted, ifthc  two  beft  friends  in  the 
world  difputewitheagernefsupouthcmoft 
trifling  fubjefl  imaginable,  they  will,  for 
thetime.find  a momentary  alienation  from 
eachother.  Difputesupon  any  fubjeflare 
a fort  of  trial  of  the  underltanding,  and 
mull  end  in  the  mortification  of  one  oc 
other  of  the  difputants.  On  the  other 
hand,  I am  fur  from  meaning  that  you 
fliould  give  an  univerful  ufl’eut  to  all  that 
you  hear  faid  in  company;  fuch  an  alfent 
would  be  mean,  and  in  fome  cafes  crimi- 
nal ; but  blame  with  indulgence, and  cor- 
rect with  gentlenefs. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when 
you  fpeak  to  them ; the  not  doing  it  is 
3 G 3 thought 
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thought  to  imply  confcious  guilt;  befides 
that,  you  lofe  the  advantage  of  obferving 
bv  their  countenances,  what  iinpredion 
your  difcourfe  makes  upon  them.  In 
order  to  know  people’s  real  fentiments, 

I trull  much  more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my 
ears:  forthey  can  fay  whatever  thev  have 
a mind  I Ihoiild  hear;  but  they  can  feldoin 
help  looking  what  they  have  no  intention 
that  1 humid  know. 

If  you  have  not  command  enough  over 
yourfelf  to  con<|uer  your  humours,  as  I 
aiit  fnrc  every  rational  creature  may  have, 
never  go  into  company  while  the  fit  of  ill- 
humour  is  upon  you.  Inftead  of  company’s 
diverting  you  in  thofe  moments,  you  will 
difplcafo, and  probably  Ihock  them;  anti 
you  will  part  worfe  friends  than  you  met : 
but  w henever  you  find  in  yourfelf  a dif- 
pofition  to  fullrnnefs,  contradiction,  or  tef- 
tinefs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  a cure 
abroad.  Stay  at  home;  let  your  humour 
ferment  and  work  itfelfoft’.  Cheerfulnefs 
and  good-humour  are  of  all  qualifications 
the  moft  antiablein  company ; for, though 
they  do  not ncccflarilyimply  good-nature 
antf  good-breeding,  they  reprefeut  them, 
at  lead,  very  well,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
required  in  mixt  company. 

I have  indeed  knowp  fome  very  ill-na- 
tured people, whowere  very  good  humour- 
ed in  company ; but  1 never  knewany  one 
generally  ill-humoured  in  company,  who 
was  not  eflentiallv  ill-natured.  When 
there  is  no  malevolence  in  the  heart,  there 
is  always  a cheerfulnefs  and  eafe  in  the 
countenance  and  manners.  By  good  hu- 
mour and  cheerfulnefs,  1 am  far  from 
meaning  noify  mirth  and  loud  peals  of 
laughter,  which  are  the  ditlinguilhing 
charafleriflics  of  the  vulgar  and  of  the 
ill-bred,  whofe  mirth  is  a kind  of  florin. 
Obferve  it,  the  vulgar  often  laugh,  but 
■ever  finile;  whereas,  well-bred  people 
often  fmile,  but  feldom  laugh.  A witty 
thing  never  excited  laughter;  it  pleafes 
only  the  mind, and  never  diliorts  the  coun- 
tenance: a glaring  abfurditv,  a blunder, 
a (illy  accident,  and  thofe  things  that  are 
generally  called  comical,  may  excite  a 
laugh,  though  never  a loud  nor  a long 
one,  among  well-bred  people. 

Sudden  palTiou  iscalled  (hurt- lived  mad- 
nefs:  it  is  a maduefs  indeed,  but  the  fits 
of  it  return  fo  often  in  choleric  people,  that 
it  may  wall  be  called  u continual  madnefs. 
Should  you  happen  to  be  of  this  unfor- 
tunate difpofition,  make  it  your  conftant 
(iudy  to  fubdue,  or,  at  lead',  to  check  it; 
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when  you  find  your  cholcr  rifing,  rcfolve 
neither  to  fpeak  to,  nor  anfwer  the  perfon 
who  excites  it;  but  itay  till  you  find  it 
fnbfiding,  and  then  fpeak  deliberately. 
Endeavour  to  be  cool  and  lleady  upon  all 
occalions:  the  advantages  of  fuch  » fteadv 
calmnefs  are  innumerable,  and  would  be 
too  tedious  to  relate.  It  may  be  acquired 
bv  care  and  reflexion;  if  it  could  not,  that 
reafonwhich  diftinguilhesmenfrombrutes 
would  be  given  us  to  very  little  purpofe; 
as  a proof  of  this,  I never  law,  and  fcarcely 
ever  heard  of  a q. taker  in  a pallion.  In 
truth,  there  is  in  that  fetft  a decorum  and 
decency,  and  an  amiable  fimplicitv,  that 
I know  in  uo  other.  Chrjlcricld. 

§ 24.  A Dialogue  between  M.  Aptcivs 
und  Dartkneuf. 

Dartaieuf.  Alas!  poor  Apiciu« — I pity 
thee  much  for  not  haring  lived  in  my  age 
and  my  country.  How  many  good  dilhes 
have  I ate  in  England,  that  were  unknown 
at  Rome  in  thy  days! 

Apiciu*.  Keep  vourpity  foryourfelf — 
how  many  good  dilhes  have  late  in  Rome, 
the  know  ledge  of  which  has  bet  n loft  in 
thefe  latter  degenerate  days ! the  fat  paps 
of  a fow,  the  livers  of  fcari,  the  brains  of 
pheuicoptcrs,  and  the  tripotanum, which 
confided  of  three  forts  of  filh  for  which 
you  have  no  names,  the  lupis  marinas, 
the'  myxo,  and  the  mnnenus. 

Durteneuf.  I thought  the  mura-na  had 
buen  our  lamprey.  We  have  excellent 
ones  in  the  Severn. 

Apiciut.  No : — the  m mama  was  a falt- 
water  filli,  and  kept  in  ponds  into  which 
the  fea  was  admitted. 

Durteneuf.  Why  then  I dare  favour 
lampreys  are  better.  Did  you  ever  eat 
any  of  them  potted  or  ftewcjn  ? 

Apiciux.  1 was  never  in  Britain.  Your 
country  then  was  too  barbarous  for  me  to 
go  thither.  I fhould  have  been  afraid  that 
the  Britons  would  have  ate  me. 

Durteneuf.  I am  forry  for  you,  very 
forry:  for  if  you  never  were  in  Britain, 
you  never  ate  the  bell  oyllers  in  the 
whole  world. 

Apicius.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  your  Sand- 
wich oyfter*  were  brought  to  Rome  in 
my  time. 

Darlenetf.  They  could  not  be  frelh: 
they  were  good  for  nothing  there: — Yon 
fiiould  have  come  to  Sandwich  to  eat  them: 
it  is  a lhame  for  you  that  you  did  Dot.— 
An  epicure  talk  of  danger  when  he  is  in 
fearch  of  a dainty ! did  not  Leaudcrfwim 

over 
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«Tcr  the  Hellefpont  to  get  to  his  miftref«  ? 
ami  what  is  a wench  to  a barrel  of  excel- 
lent oyfters ! 

Apicius.  Nay — I am  fureyoo  cannot 
blame  me  for  any  want  of  alertnefsin  Cock- 
ing fine  fifties.  I failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Afric,  from  Minturnasin  Campania,  only 
to  lafte  of  one  fpecies,  which  I heard  was 
largerthere  than  it  wa«  on  oureoati,  and 
finding  that  I had  received  a falfe  infor- 
mation, I returned  again  without  deigning 
to  land. 

Dnrtcncif.  There  was  fotne  fonfe  in 
that:  but  why  did  von  not  alfo  make  a voy- 
age to  Sandwich?  Had  you  tailed  tlmfe 
ovliers  in  their  perfection,  you  would 
never  have  come  back : you  would  have 
ate  till  you  burft. 

Apicius.  I with  I had It  would  have 
been  better  than  poifoningmyfelf,  as  Id  id, 
becaufe,  when  I came  to  make  up  my  ac- 
counts, I found  I had  not  much  above  the 
poor  fum  of  fourfeore  thoufand  pounds 
left,  which  would  not  afford  me  a table 
to  keep  me  from  ftarving. 

Durtcncuf . A fum  of  fourfeore  thoufand 
pounds  not  keep  you  from  ftarving!  would 
I had  had  it!  I fliould  not  have  ()>ent  it  in 
twenty  years,  though  I had  kept  the  beft 
table  in  London,  fuppofing  I had  made  no 
other  expence. 

Apicius.  Alas,  poor  man ! this  (hews 
that  you  Englilh  have  no  idea  of  the  lux- 
ury that  reigned  in  our  tables.  Before  I 
died,  Iliad  (pent  in  my  kitchen  807,891/. 
>3»-  4</. 

Durtcncuf.  I do  not  believe  a word  of 
it:  there  is  an  error  in  the  account. 

Apicius.  Why,  the  cftablilhnieiit  of 
hucullus  for  his  fuppers  in  the  Apollo,  I 
mean  for  every  fupper  heate  in  the  room 
which  he  called  by  that  name,  was  5000 
drachms,  which  is  in  your  money  1614/. 
»».  id. 

Dartcnepf.  Would  I had  fupped  with 
him  there ! But  is  there  no  blunder  in 
thefe  calculations  ? 

Apicius.  A(k  your  learned  men  that. — I 
count  as  they  tell  me. — But  perhaps  you 
may  think  that  thefe  feafts  were  only  made 
bv  great  men,  like  Lueullus,  who  had 
plundered  all  Afn  to  help  him  in  his 
Jmufekeeping.  What  will  you  fay  when 
I tell  you,  that  the  player  Aifopus  had 
onedilh  that  coft  him  6000  feiiertia,  that 

4B43/.  10s.  Englilh. 

Oartcneuf.  What  will  Ifay ! why,  that 
| pity  poor  Cibber  and  Booth : and  that. 

It  I had  known  this  when  I was  alive,  I 


(liould  have  hanged  mvfelf  for  vexation 
that  I did  not  live  in  thole  days. 

Apicius.  Well  you  might,  well  you 
might, — You  do  not  know  what  eating  is. 
You  never  could  know  it.  Nothing  lefts 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
fufticient  to  enable  a man  to  keep  a good 
table.  Our  players  were  richer  by  far 
than  your  princes. 

Durtcncuf.  Oh  that  I had  but  lived  in 
the  blefled  reign  of  Caligula,  orofVitcl- 
lius,  or  of  lleliogubalus,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  dining  with 
their  flavrs ! 

Apicius.  Ay,  there  you  touch  me.  —I 
am  miferablc  that  I died  before  their  good 
times.  They  carriej  the  glurivs  of  their 
table  much  farther  than  the  belt  eaters  of 
the  age  that  I lived  in.  Vitellius  fpent  in 
eating  and  drinking.witli  in  one  year,  what 
would  amount  in  jour  money  to  above 
feven  millions  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  Hot  old  me  fu  himfclf  in  a con- 
verlatioii  I had  with  him  not  long  ago. 
And  the  others  you  mentioned  did  not 
fall  (hurt  of  his  royal  magnificence. 

Durtcncuf.  Thefe  indeed  were  great 
princes.  But  what  affects  me  1110ft  is  fb« 

dilh  of  that  player,  that  d d fellow 

eKfopus.  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  hi* 
having  lived  fo  much  better  than  I.  Pray 
of  what  ingredients  might  the  diftihe  paid 
fo  much  for  conlili  ? 

Apicius.  Chiefly  of  finging  birds.  It 
was  that  which  fo  greatly  enhanced  the 
price. 

Durtcncpf.  Of  finging  birds!  clinak 
him— I never  ate  but  one,  which  I ftole 
from  a lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  all 
London  was  in  an  uproar  about  it,  as  if  I 
had  ftolcn  and  roafted  a child.  But,  upon 
recnllcrtion,  I begin  to  doubt  whether  I 
have  fo  much  rcafon  to  envy  Acfopns;  for 
the  finging  bird  which  I ate  was  no  better 
in  itstaftc  than  a fat  lark  or  a tlirufh:  it 
was  not  fo  good  as  a wheatearor  becafiguc ; 
and  therefore  1 fufpeit  that  all  the  luxury 
you  have  bragged  of  was  nothing  but  va- 
nity and  foolifh  expenee.  It  was  like  that 
of  the  fon  of  Avfopus.whodiflblved  pearl*, 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  them  at  fupper.  I 

will  bed d.ifa  haunch  of venifon, and 

my  favourite  ham-pye,  were  not  much 
better  d idles  than  any  at  the  table  of  Vi- 
tellius himfelf.  I do  not  find  that  you  had 
ever  any  good  foups,  without  which  nn 
man  of  tauc  can  poffibly  dine.  The  rab- 
bits in  Italy  are  not  fit  to  eat;  and  what 
is  better  than  the  wing  of  one  of  our  Eng- 
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lifh  wild  rabbits?  I have  been  told  that 
you  had  no  turkies.  The  mutton  in  Italy 
is  very  ill-flavoured ; and  as  for  your  boars 
roafted  whole,  I defpife  them ; they  were 
only  fit  to  be  ferved  up  to  the  mob  at  a 
corporation'  fcalt,  or  election  dinner.  A 
fir.all  barbecued  hog  is  worth  a hundred 
of  them ; and  a good  collar  of  Shrewsbury 
brawn  is  a much  betterdilh. 

Apicint.  If  you  had  fonie  kinds  of  meat 
that  we  w anted , yet  our  cookery  muft  have 
been  greatly  fuperior  to  yours.  Our  cooks 
were  fo  excellent,  that  they  could  give  to 
hog’s  flelh  the  latte  of  all  other  meats. 

V artenevf.  I thou  Id  not  have  liked  their 

d d imitations.  You  might  asealily 

have  impofed  on  a good  connoitfeur  the 
copy  of  a fine  picture  for  the  original. 
Our  coous,  on  the  contrary,  give  to  all 
other  meats  a rich  flavour  of  bacon,  with- 
out deftroying  that  which  makes  the  dif- 
tinflion  of  one  from  another.  1 have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  that  our  ctVencc  of  hams  is 
a much  better  fauce  thau  anv  that  ever 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients.  \Ve  have  a 
hundred  ragouts, the compofition of which 
exceeds  all  description.  Had  yours  been 
as  good, you  could  uothave  lolled, asyou 
did,  upon  couches,  while  you  were  eating; 
they  would  haTc  made  you  tit  up  and  at-, 
tend  to  your  btifinefs  Then  you  had  a 
cuftoni  of  hearing  things  read  toyou  while 
you  were  at  fupper.  This  (hews  you  were 
not  fo  well  entertained  as  vve  are  with  our 
meat.  For  my  own  part,  when  I was  at 
table,  1 could  mind  nothing  elfe:  I neither 
heard,  faw,  nor  fpoke:  I only  fmclt  and 
tufted.  But  the  word  of  all  is.thatyou  had 
no  wine  fit  to  be  named  with  good  claret 
■ or  Burgundy,  or  Champagne, or  old  hock, 
or  Tokay.  You  bonded  much  of  your  Fa* 
lernam ; but  I have  tailed  the  I.achryma; 
Chrifii,  and  other  wines  that  grow  upon 
the  fame  coad,  not  one  of  which  would  I 
drink  above  a glafs  or  two  of  if  you  would 
give  me  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Y’ou 
boiled  your  wrincs,  and  mixed  water  with 
them,  which  (hews  that  in  tbcmfelves 
they  were  not  fit  to  drink. 

Apicius.  I am  afraid  you  beat  us  in 
wines,  not  to  mention  your  cider,  perry, 
and  beer,  of  all  which  I have  heard  great 
fhme  from  Come  Englifli  with  whom  1 
have  talked;  and  their  report  has  been 
confirmed  by  thetedimony  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  have  travelled  into  England. 
Wonderful  things  have  been  alfo  laid  to 
me  of  a liquor  called  punch. 

Darieneuf.  Ay — to  have  died  without 

22. 


lading  that  is  unhappy  indeed '.  There  is 
rumvpunch  and  arrack-punch;  it  is  hard 
to  fay  which  is  bed:  but  Jupiter  would 
have  given  his  neflar  for  either  of  them, 
upon  my  word  and  honour. 

Apicius.  The  thought  of  it  puts  me 
into  a fever  with  third.  From  w hence  do 
you  get  your  arrack  and  your  rum? 

Darltnchf.  \V  hy,  from  the  Ead  and 
Weft  Indies,  which  you  knew  nothing 
of.  That  Is  enough  to  decide  the  difpute. 
Your  trade  to  the  Ead  Indies  was  very  far 
,'hort  of  w hat  we  carry  on,  and  the  Well 
Indies  were  not  difeevered.  What  a new 
wot  III  of  good  tilings  for  eating  anddrink- 
iiig  has  (.  olumbus  opened  to  us!  Think 
of  that,  and  dc-fpair. 

Apicius.  I cannot  indeed  but  lament  my 
ill  fate,  that  America  wasnot  found  before 
I was  born.  Ittorturesmewhenlhtarof 
chocolate,  pine-apples,  and  twenty  other 
fine  meats  or  fine  fruits  produced  there, 
w hich  I have  never  tafied.  What  an  ad- 
vantage it  is  toyou,  that  all  your  fweet- 
mcats,  tarts,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies 
of  that  nature,  are  fweetened  with  fugar 
indead  of  honey,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  make  ufeof  for  want  of  that  plant!  but 
what  grieves  me  mod  is,  that  1 never  ate 
a turtle;  they  tell  me  that  it  is  abfolutely 
the  belt  of  all  foods. 

Durtcncuf.  Yes,  1 haveheard  the  Ame- 
ricans fay  fo: — but  I never  ate  any;  tor, 
in  my  time,  they  were  not  brought  oUr 
to  England. 

Apicius.  Never  cat  any  turtle!  how 
didtt  thou  dare  to  accufc  me  of  not  going 
to  Sandwich  to  eat  oyftcrs,  and  didli  not 
tbyfelf  take  a trip  to  America- to  riot  on 
turtles?  but  know,  wretched  man,  that  I 
am  informed  they  are  now  as  plentiful  in 
England  as  burgeon.  There  are  turtle- 
boats  that  go  regularly  to  London  and 
111' idol  from  the  Weft  Indies.  I have  juft 
feen  a fat  alderman,  who  died  in  London 
laft  week  of  a forfeit  he  got  at  a turtle 
feaft  in  that  city. 

Dartcuctif.  \Yhat  docs  he  fay,  docs 
he  tell  you  that  turtle  is  better  than  re- 
nifou ; 

Apicius.  He  fays  there  was  a haunch  of 
venilbn  untouched,  while  every  mouih 
was  employed  on  the  turtle;  that  he  ate 
till  he  tell  afleep  in  his  chair;  and,  that 
the  food  was  fo  wholefome  he  Ihould  not 
have  died,  if  he  had  not  unluckily  caught 
cold  in  his  fleep,  w hich  llopped  his  ptr" 
fpiration,  and  hurt  his  digeftion- 

Durlcncuf.  Alas ! how  imperfect  is  hu- 
man 
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man  felicity ! I lived  in  an  age  when  the 
pieafure  of  eating  was  thought  to  be  ear- 
ned to  its  higheft  perfection  in  England 
»nd  France ; and  yet  a turtle  fealt  is  a no- 
velty to  me ! Would  it  be  inipolTible,  do 
you  think,  to  obtain  leave  from  Pluto  of 
going  back  for  one  day,  juft  to  tafte  of 
that  food?  I would  promife  to  kill  my- 
felf  by  the  quantity  I would  eat  before 
the  next  morning. 

Apicius.  You  liaveforgot,Sir,thatyou 
have  no  body;  that  which  you  hail  has 
bten  rotten  a great  while  ago;  and  you 
can  never  return  to  the  earth  with  ano- 
ther, anlefsPythagorascarricsyou  thither 
to  animate  that  of  a hog.  But  comfort 
yourfelf,  that,  as  you  have  eat  dainties 
which  I never  tafted,  fo  the  next  genera- 
tion  will  eat  fume  unknown  to  the  prefent. 
New  difeoveries  will  be  made,  and  new 
delicacies  brought  from  other  partsof  the 
world.  We  muft  both  be  pliilofophers. 
We  muft  be  thankful  for  the  good  things 
we  have  had,  ami  not  grudge  others  bet- 
ter, if  they  fall  to  their  lhare.  Confider 
that,  after  all,  we  could  but  have  eat  as 
much  asourftomachs  would  bold,  and  that” 
we  did  every  day  of  our  lives. — But  fee, 
whocomes  thither?  I think  it  is  Mercury. 

Mercury.  Gentlemen,  I muft  tell  you 
that  I have  flood  near  you  invifible,  and 
heard yourdifeourfe;  a privilege  which 
we  deities  ufe  when  we  pleale.  Attend 
therefore  to  a difeovery  which-I  (hall 
make  to  you,  relating  to  the  fubje&upon 
which  you  weretalking.  Iknowtwomen, 
one  of  whom  lived  in  ancient,  and  the 
other  in  modem  times,  that  had  more 
leafure  in  eating  than  either  of  you  ever 
ad  in  your  lives. 

Apicius.  One  of  thefc,  I prefume,  was 
a Sybarite,  and  the  other  a French  gen- 
tleman fettled  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Mercury.  No;  one  was  a Spartan  fol- 
dier,  and  the  other  an  Englifh  larmer. — I 
fee  you  both  look  allouilhed  ; but  what  I 
tell  you  is  truth.  The  foldier  never  eat 
his  black  broth  till  the  exercifes,  to  which 
by  their  difeipline  theSpartan  troops  were 
obliged,  had  gothimfuchan  appetite  that 
he  could  have  gnawed  a bone  like  a dog. 
The  farmer  was  out  at  the  tail  of  his 
plough,  or  fome  other  wholefome  labour, 
from  morning  till  night;  and  when  he 
came  home  his  wife  drefTed  him  apieceof 
good  beef,  or  a fine  barn-door  fowl  and  a 
pudding, for  hisdinner,  which  he  eat  much 
more  ravenouily, and confequently  with  a 
great  deal  more  relilh  and  pleafurc,  than 
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you  did  your  tripotanum  or  your  ham- 
pye.  Your  ftomachs  were  always  fo 
overcharged,  that  I queftion  if  ever  you 
felt  real  hunger,  or  eat  one  meal  iu  tw  en- 
ty years  without  forcing  your  appetites, 
which  makes  all  things  inlipid.  I tell  you 
therefore  again,  that  the  foldier  and  the 
farmer  had  much  more  of  the  joy  of  eat- 
ing than  you. 

Dartencuf.  This  is  more  mortifying 
than  not  to  have  (hared  a turlle  feaft.  I 
fear  indeed  we  have  been  in  quite  a wrong 
fyftem,  and  never  had  any  true  notions 
of  plealure. 

Apicius.  It  is  a fad  thing  not  to  know 
what  good  living  is  before  one  is  dead. 

I will).  Mercury, you  had  taughtme  your 
art  of  cookery  in  my  life-time  or  held 
your  tongue  about  it  here. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§ 25.  Scene  between  IaGO  and  Cassio 
in  which  Cassio  regrets  his  Folly  in  get- 
ting drunk. 

lago.  Wbat ! are  you  hurt.  Lieute- 
nant ? 

Caf.  Pad  all  furgery. 
lago.  Marry,  Ileav’n  forbid! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputa- 
tion! Oh  I have  loft  my  reputation!  I 
have  loft  the  immortal  part  ofmyfelf,  and 
what  remains  is  beftial.  My  reputation  ! 
Iago,  my  reputation — ■ 

lago.  Aslam  an  honed  man,  Ithouglit 
you  had  received  fome  bodily  wound: 
there  is  more  fenfe  in  that,  then  in  repu- 
tation. Reputation  isan  idltandmoftfalfe 
impofition:  oft  got  without  merit,  and 
loft  without  deferring.  What  man  ! — 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again.  Sue  to  him,  and  he’s  your’s. 

Caf.  I will  rather  fue  to  be  defpis’d. 

-Drunk  ! and  fquabble  I fwagger  ! 

fwear  ! and  difeourfe  fuftian  with  one’s 
ownlhadow!  Oh  thou  invincible  fpirit  of 
wine!  if  thou  hall  no  name  to  be  know  n 
by,  let  us  call  thee  Devil. 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed 
with  your  fword?  what  had  he  done  to 
you  ? 

Caf.  1 know  not. 
lago.  Is’t  poftible  ? 

Caf.  I remember  a tnsfs  of  things,  but 
nothing  diftmclly ; a quarrel,  but  nothing 
wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  fhould  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths  to  ileal  away  thsir 
brains ; that  we  thould  with  joy,  plea*  . 
lance,  revel,  and  applaufe,  transform 
ourfelves-iuto  beads'. 

lago. 
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Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well 
enough : how  cams  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cqf.  Ithaxpleafedthedevil  Drunken- 
ne&to  give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath;  one 
imperfectnefs  thews  me  another,  to  make 
me  frankly  defpife  myfelf. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a mo- 
taler.  As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
condition  of  this  country  (lands,  I could 
heartily  wilh  this  had  not  befallen  ; but 
flnee  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 

Caf.  I will  a(k  him  for  my  place  again 

— he  (hall  tell  me  I am  adrunkard  ! 

Had  I as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  fuch  an 
mnfwer  would  (lop  them  all.  To  be  now  a 
fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a fool,  and  pre- 

fentlv  a bead  ! Every  inordinate  cup 

isunblefs’d.and  the  ingredient  isadevil. 

Iago.  Come, come,  good  wine  is  agood 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  us’d  ; ex- 
claim no  moreagninftit.  A ud  good  Lieu- 
tenant, I think  you  think  I love  you, 

C '<{/'■  I have  well  approv’d  it,  Sir,-— I 
drunk ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living  may  be 
drunk  at  fome  time,  man.  I tell  you  what 
you  (hall  do.  Ourgencral’s  wife  is  now 
the  general.  Confefs  yourfelf  freely  to 
her;  importune  her  help,  to  put  you  in 
your  place  again.  She  is  of  fo  free,  fo 
kind,  fo  apt, To  blefied  a difj»ofition,  (he 
holds  it  a vice  in  her  goodncls  not  to  do 
more  than  (he  is  requeued.  This  broken 
joint  between  you  and  her  hu(band,  en- 
treat her  to  fpiinter;  and,  my  fortunes 
againft  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack 
ol  your  love  (hall  grow  ftronger  than  it 
was  before. 

CcJ\  You  advife  mewelh 
logo.  I protefl  in  the  fincerity  of  love 
and  honeftkindnefs.  • 

Caf.  I think  it  freely ; and.betimesin 
the  morning,  I will  bcfeech  the  virtuous 
Defdcmnna  to  undertake  for  me. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night, 
Lieutenant;  I mud  to  the  watch. 

Ccf.  Good  night,  honed  Iago. 

Sliahjpeare. 

4 

§ 26.  A Dialogue  between  Mercury 
and  a modem  fine  Lady. 

Mrs  Modijh.  Indeed,  Mr,  Mercury,  I 
cannot  have  the  pleafure  of  waiting  upon 
you  now,  I am  engaged,  abfolutely  en- 
gaged. 

Mercury,  I know  you  have  an  amiable 
affectionate  hu(band,aud  feveralfine  cbil- 
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dren : but  you  need  net  be  told,  that  nci. 
t her  conjugal  attachments, maternalallec. 
lions,  nor  even  the  care  of  a kingdom’s 
welfare  or  a nation’s  glory,  can  excufca 
perfon  who  has  received  ai'ummonstothe 
realms  of  death.  If  the  grim  mefiengrr 
was  not  as  peremptory  as  unwelcome, 
Charon  would  not  get  a palTenger  (except 
now  and  then  a hvpochondriacalEnglidi- 
nian)  once  in  a century-.  You  uiuft  ho. 
content  to  leave  your  huiband  and  family, 
and  pat  the  Styx. 

Mrs.  Modijh.  I did  not  mean  to  infill 
on  any  engagement  with  my  huiband  and 
children;!  lie  ver  thought  my  felfcngaged 
to  them.  I had  no  engagements  but  fuch 
as  were  common  to  women  of  my  rank. 
Lookonmychimiiey-picce,  and  you  will 
feel  was  engaged  totheplay  on  Mondays, 
halls  onTurfdays, the  opera nn Saturdays, 
and  tocardaflemblies  the  red  of  the  week, 
for  two  monthsto  come;  and  it  would  be 
the  rudclt  thing  in  the  world  not  to  keep 
myappointnienls.  Ifyouwill  day  forme 
till  the  dimmer  fealon,  1 will  wait  on  you 
with  all  mv  heart.  Perhaps  the  Elviian 
fieldsmay  be  lefsdefedable  than  the  coun- 
try in  our  world.  Pray  have, you  a fine 
Vauxhatl  and  Ranelagh  ? I think  I Ihould 
not  didike  drinking  the  Lethe  watrrs 
when  yon  have  a full  feafou. 

Mercury.  Surely  you  could  not  like- to 
drink  the  waters  of  oblivion,  who  have 
made  pleafure  the  bufiuefs,  end,  and  aim, 
of  your  life  ! It  is  good  to  drown  cares: 
but  who  would  wadi  away  the  remem- 
brance of  a life  of  gaiety'  and  pleafure > 

Mrs.  Modijh.  Diverdon  was  indeed  the 
bufinefs  of  my  life;  but  as  to  pleafure,  I 
have  enjoyed  none  lince  the  novelty  of  my 
amuferaents  was  gone  off".  Can  one  be 
pleafed  with  feeing  the  fame  thing  over 
and  over  again  ? Late  hours  and  fatigue 
gave  me  the  vapours,  fpoiled  the  natural 
chearftilncfs  of  my  temper,  and  even  in 
youth  wore  away  my  natural  vivacity. 

Mercury.  If  this  way  of  I i fe  did*  not 
give  you  pleafure,  why  did  you  continue 
in  it?  I fuppofe  you  did  not  think  it  was 
very  meritorious  ? 

Mrs.  Modijh.  I was  too  much  engaged 
to  think  at  ell:  fo  far  indeed  mv  manner 
oflife  wasagreeahle  enough.  My  friends 
always  told  mediverfions  were  neccflarv, 
and  my  doctor  allured  me  diflipatinn  was 
good  for  my  fpirits;  my  huiband  infilled 
that  it  was  not;  and  you  know  that  one 
loves  tooblige  onc’sfriends,  comply  with 
one*sdcdlor,aiid  contradictone’shuihand  ; 

and 
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and  befides,  I was  ambitious  to  be  thought 
du  bon  ton*. 

Mercury.  Bon  ton  / what’s  that.  Ma- 
dam ? Pray  define  it. 

Mrs.  Modijh.  Oh,  Sir,  excufe  me;  it 
iionc  ofthc  privilegesof  the  Bontonnever 
to  define  or  be  defined.  It  is  the  child 
and  the  parent  of  jargon.  It  is — I can 
never  tell  von  what  it  is;  but  1 will  try  to 
tell  you  what  it  is  not.  In  converfation  it 
is  not  wit;  in  manners  it  is  notpolitenefs; 
in  behaviour  it  is  not  addrefs;  but  it  is  a 
little  like  them  all.  It  can  only  belong  to 
people  of  a certain  rank,  who  live  iiiacer* 
tain  manner,  with  certain  perfons  who 
hare  not  certain  virtues,  and  who  have 
certain  vices,  and  who  inhabit  a certain 
partofthetown.  l.iki-a place  by  courtefy, 
it  gets  an  higher  rank  than  the  perfon  can 
claim,  but  which  thofe  who  have  a legal 
title  to  precedency  dare  not  difpute,  for 
fcarofbeingthoughtnottounderftand  the 
rulcsof  polite  nets.  Now, Sir,  I have  told 
you  as  much  as  I know  of  it,  though  I 
liaveadmired  and  aimed  at  it  all  my  life. 

Mercury.  Then,  Madam,  you  have 
wafted  your  time,  faded  your  beauty,  and 
deftroyed  vour  health,  for  the  laudable 
purpofes  of  contradicting  your  hufband, 
andbeingtliis  fomethingand  this  nothing 
called  the  bon  ton  ? 

Mrs.  Modijh.  What  would  you  have 
had  me  do? 

Mercury.  I will  follow  your  mode  of 
inftrufling  : I will  tell  you  what  I would 
nut  have  had  you  do.  I would  not  have 
had  you  facritice  your  time,  your  reafon, 
and  your  duties  to  fhlhion  and  folly.  I 
"on Id  not  have  had  you  neglect  your  hnf- 
hand’s  happinefs,  and  your  children’s 
education. 

Mrs.  Modijh.  As  to  my  daughters’ 
education  1 fpared  no  expence;  they  had 
a dancing-maftcr,  mufic-maftcr,  and 
draw  ing-mafler,  and  a French  govern  eft 
1°  teach  them  behaviour  and  the  French 
language. 

Mercury.  So  their  religion,  fentiments, 
and  manners,  were  to  be  learnt  from  a 
dancing-mafter.mufic-mafter.andacham- 
her-maid  1 perhaps  they  might  prepare 
them  toratc  h the  bon  ton.  Your  daughters 
wuft  have  been  fo  educated  as  to  ht  them 
to  bewrives  without  conjugal  affection,  and 
rontherswithoutmatertialcare.  Iamforry 
for  the  fort  of  life  they  are  commencing, 

turn  tm  is  n esnt  plirafi-  in  the  modern 

reach  language,  for  the  fulluonable  air  of  conver- 
Won  *ad  osuntrj. 
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and  for  that  which  you  have  juft  conclu- 
ded.Minosisafouroldgentleman, without 
thelcaftfmattcringof  the/xm  ton;  and  1 am 
in  a fright  for  you.  The  beft  thing  I can 
advifeyou  is.lodoin  this  world  asyoudid 
in  the  other, keep  happinefs  inyour  view, 
but  never  take  the  road  that  leads  to  it. 
Remain  on  this  fide  Styx;  wander  about 
without  end  or  aim ; look  into  the  Elyfian 
fields,  but  never  attempt  to  enter  into 
them,  left  Minos (hould  pufhyou  intoTar- 
tarus;  forduties  neglefted  may  bringon  a 
fentence  not  much  lefs  feverc  than  crimes 
committed.  Dialogues  qf  the  Dead. 

§ 27.  Scene  between  the  Jevis  ShylocK 
and  Ti  bal;  in  uhich  the  latter  alter- 
nately torments  and  pleafes  the  former,  by 
giving  him  an  Account  of  the  Extrava- 
gance of  his  Daughter  Jessica,  and  the 
Misfortunes  cf  Antonio. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal  ? W’hat  news 
from  Genoa!  halt  thou  heard  of  my 
daughter  ? 

Tub.  I often  ramc  where  I did  hear  of 
her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there!  a dia- 
mond gone  that  coft  me  two  thoufand  du- 
cats in  Frankfort!  The  curie  never  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  now;  I never  felt  it 
till  now.  Two  thoufand  ducats  in  that 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels ! I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  ! O would  (he 
were  hears’d  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin!  No  news  of  them;  and  I 
know  not  what  fpent  in  the  fcarch:  lofs 
upon  lofs!  the  thief  gone  with  fo  much, 
and  fo  mnch  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  fa- 
tisfaflion,  no  revenge ; no  ill  luck  ftir- 
ring  but  what  lights  on  my  fhoulders ; 
no  lighs,  but  o’  my  breathing:  no  tears, 
hut  o'  my  (hedding ! 

Tub.  Ves,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too! 
Antonio,  as  I heard  in  Genoa— 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill 
luck  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argofie  call  away,  com- 
ing from  Tripoli. 

Shy.  Thank  God!  thank  God!  is  it 
true  ? is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I fpoke  with  fomc  of  the  failors 
that  efeaped  the  wreck. 

Shy.  I thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good 
news,  good  news! 

Tub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa, 
as  I heard,  in  one  night,  fourfeore  du- 
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Shy.  Thou  flick’d  a dagger  in  me  ; I 
Ihall  never  fee  my  gold  again:  fourfeore 
ducats  at  a fitting  ! fourfeore  ducats ! , 
Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio’s 
creditors  in  mv  company  to  Venice,  that 
fwear  he  cannot  but  break. 

Sliy.  I’m  glad  of  it : I’ll  plague  him, 
I’ll  torture  him  : I am  glad  of. 

Tub.  One  of  them  Ihew'd  me  a ring 
that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a mon- 
key. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her!  thou  tortured  me 
Tubal?  it  was  my  ruby,  I had  it  of  Leah 
when  I was  a batchelor ; I would  not  have 
given  it  for  a wildernefs  of  monkies. 

Tub.  Rut  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 
Shy.  Nay,  that’s  true,  that’s  very  true: 
go  fee  me  an  officer,  befpeak  him  a fort- 
night before.  I will  have  the  heart  of 
him  if  he  forfeit;  for  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I can  make  what  merchandize  I 
will.  Go,  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  fvnagogue  ; go,  good  Tubal ; at  our 
fynagogue,  Tubal.  • Shakfpeare. 

§ 78.  Humourous  Scene  between  Prince 
Henry  and  Falstaff,  in  which  the 
Prince  d elects  Fals  r a ff’s  tnonjlrous 
Lies. 

P.  Henri/.  Welcome  Jack ! — Where 
haft  thou  been  ? 

Pal.  A plague  of  all  all  cowards,  I fay, 
and  a vengeance  too,  marry  and  amen  ! 
Give  me  a cup  of  lack,  boy : — ere  I lead 
this  life  long.  I’ll  few  nether  focks  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A plague 
of  all  cowards!  give  me  a cup  of  lack, 
rogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant?  [He 
drinks .] — You  rogue,  here’s  lime  in  this 
fack  too.  There  is  nothing  but  roguery 
to  be  found  in  villainous  man;  yet  a cow- 
ard isworfethan  a cup  of  fack  with  lime  in 
it.  A villainous  coward! — Go  thy  ways, 
old. lack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood, 
good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I a ffiotten  her- 
ring. There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hang’d  in  England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat, 
and  grows  old.  Heaven  help  the  while  ! 
A bad  world  ! I fay — plague  of  all  cow- 
ards ! I fay  ftill. 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  Woolfack  ? what 
mutter  you  ? 

Pal.  A king’s  fon  ! If  I do  not  beat 
thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a dagger 
of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  fubjcSs  afore 
thee  like  a flock  of  wild  geefe.  I’ll  never 
vyear  hair  on  my  face  more  ! You  Prince 
of  Wales  ! 


P.  Henry.  Why  what’s  the  matter! 
Ful.  Are  you  not  a coward?  anlwer 
me  that. 

P.  Heruy.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an’  ye  call 
me  coward.  I’ll  flab  thee. 

pal.  I call  thee  coward  ! I’ll  fee  thee 
hang’d  ere  I’ll  call  thee  coward ; but  I 
would  giveathoufand  pound  I could  run 
as  faft  as  thou  canft.  You  areftrait  enough 
in  the  (boulders;  you  care  not  who  feet 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends?  a plague  upon  fuch  backing! 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me — give 
me  a cup  of  fack  : 1 am  a rogue  if  I drank 
to-day 

P.  Henry.  Oh  villain  ! thy  lips  are 
fcarce  wip’d  fince  thou  drank’ftlalt. 

pal.  All’s  one  for  that.  [He  drinks  ] 
A plague  of  all  cowards!  ftill,  fay  I. 

P.  Henry.  What’s  the  matter? 

Fill.  What’s  the  matter  ! here  be  four 
of  us  have  ta’en  a thoufand  pound  this 
morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ? where 
is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it ! taken  from  us,  it  is: 
a hundred  upon  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.  What!  a hundred,  man* 
pal.  I aui  a rogue  if  I were  not  at  half* 
fword  with  a dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I have  efcaped  by  miracle,  lam 
eight  times  thruft  through  the  doublet, 
four  through  the  bofe,  my  buckler  cut 
through  and  through,  my  fword  hack’d 
like  a hand-faw,  ecce  Jignum  ! I never 
dealt  better  fince  I was  a man  : all  would 
not  do.  A plague  of  all  cowards! 

P.  Henry.  What,  fought  you  with 
them  all  ? 

Fal.  All!  I know  not  what  ye  call  all: 
but  if  I fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I 
am  a bunch  of  radifli;  if  there  were  not 
two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  eld  Jack, 
then  I am  no  two-legg’d  creature. 

P.  Henry.  Pray  heav’n  you  have  not 
murdered  fome  of  them  ! • 

Fill.  Nay,  that’s  paft  praying  for.  1 
have  pepper’d  two  of  them;  two,  I a®1 
fure,  I have  paid ; two  rogues  in  buckram 
fuits.  I tell  you  what,  Hal,  if  I tell  thee 
a lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me  a boric. 
Thou  knoweft  my  old  ward  : here  1 lay 
and  thus  I bore  my  point;  four  rogues  in 
buckram  let  drive  at  me. 

P.  Henry.  What,  four  ! thou  faidft  but 

two  even  now. 

Pal.  Four,  Hal,  I told  thee  four.— 
Thefe  four  came  nil  a front,  and  made  a 
thruft  at  me:  I made  no  more  ado,  but 

took 
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took  all  their  feven  points,  in  ray  target, 
thus. 

P.  Henry.  Seven ! why  they  were  but 
four  even  now. 

Ful.  In  buckram? 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits : 
Fal.  Seven  by  tliefc  hilts,  or  I am  a 
villain  elfe.  Dolt  thou  hear  me,  Hal  I 
P. Henry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 
Fal.  Dofu.for  it  is  worth  the lifteuing  to. 
Thefenineinbuckram,thatItold  thceof— 
P.  Henry.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  began 
to  give  me  ground;  but  I followed  me 
dote,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a 
thought — feven  of  the  eleven  I paid. 

P.  Henry.  Omonlirous!  eleven  buck- 
ram men  grown  out  of  two. 

Fal  But,  as  the  devil  would  have 
it,  three  mifbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal- 
green,  came  at  ray  back,  and  let  drive  at 
me:  (for  it  was  i'o  dark,  Hal,  that  thou 
couldft  not  fee  thy  hand.) 

P.  Henry.  Theie  lies  are  like  the  father 
that  begets  them,  grofs  as  a mountain, 
open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained 
guts, thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  obfeene 
greafy  tallow-catch — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ? art  thou 
mad  ? is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

P.Henry.  Why,  howcouldft  thou  know 
thefemen  in  Kcnda!-green,when  it wasfo 
dark  thou  couldft  not  Ice  thy  hand  ? Come, 
tell  usy  our  reafon:  what  fay ’ft  thou  to  this? 
Come,  your  reafon,  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What  upon  com'pulfton  ! — No: 
were  I at  theftrappado.or  all  the  racks  in 
the  world,  I would  not  tell  you  on  enm- 
pulfion  ! Give  you  a reafon  on  compul- 
lion!  If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, I would  give  no  man  a reafon 
upon  compulfion. 

P.  Hony.  I’ll  be  no  longer  guilty  of 
this  fin.  This  fa  nguine  coward,  this  bed- 
Prefier,  th  is  horfe-back-  breaker,  th  is  It  uge 
"ill  of  flefh — 

Ful.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf- 
win,  you  drv’d  neat’s  tongue,  you  ftock- 
fifh!  0,  for  breath  to  utter!  what  is  like 
theer  you  tayioiJs  yard,  you  (heath,  you 
bowcafe,  you  vile  handing  tuck  — 

P Henry.  Well,  breathe  a while,  and 
then  to’t  again ; and  when  thou  haft  tir’d 
thyfelf  in  bafccomparifons.hearmefiieak 
but  this: — Poinsand  I saw  you  four  fet  on 
four:  you  bound  them,  and  were  mailers 
°f their  wealth:  mark  now,  how  a plain 
•ule (hall  putyou  down.  Then  did  we  two 
fetonyuu  four,  and  with  a word  out-fac’d 
you  from  your  prize,  and  baveit ; y ea,aud 
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can  (hew.it  you  here  in  the  houfe.  And, 
lalftaf}',  you  carry’d  your  guts  away  as 
nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and 
roar’d  for  mercy,  andftill  ran  and  roar’d, 
as  ever  I heard  a bull-calf.  What  a (lave 
art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft 
done,  and  then  fay  it  was  in  fight!  What  * 
trick,  what  device,  what  ftarting-holc 
canft  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from 
this  open  and  apparent  (liaine  ? 

Fal.  Ha  ! ha ! ha ! — D'ye  think  I 
did  not  know  you! — Bv  the  Lord,  I knew' 
you  as  well  as  lie  that  made  you.  Why. 
hearyemymafter.wns  it  for  me  to  kill  the 
heirapparent  ? (ltouldl  turn  upon  thetrue 
prince?  why,thouknoweftIam  as  valiant 
asllercules;  but  beware  i 11ft i 11ft;  the  lion 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince;  inltinftisa 
great  matter.  1 was  a coward  on  inftinft; 

1 grant  you  : and  I dial!  think  the  belter 
ofrayfelfand  thee  during  my  life;  I for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a true  prince. 
But  I am  glad  you  have  the  money.  Let 
us  clap  to  thedoors;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow.  What,  (hall  we  be  merry? 
(hall  we  have  a play  extempore? 

P.  Henry  Content ! — and  the  argu- 
ment lhall  be,  thy  running  away. 

Fnl.  Ah  ! — no  more  of  that,  Hal,  if 
thou  loveft  me.  Shuljpeare. 

§ 29.  Scene  in  ivhich  Moody  gives 

Manly  an  Account  of  the  Journey  to 

London. 

Manly.  IloncftJolin! 

Moody.  Mealier  Manly!  I am  glad  I 
ha’  fun  ye. — Well,  and  how  d’ye  do. 
Mealier  ? 

Manly.  I am  glad  to  fee  you  in  Lon- 
don, I hope  all  the  good  family  are  well. 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praifed.your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart;  thoP  we 
have  had  a power  of  erodes  upo’  the  road. 

Manly.  What  has  been  the  matter.John? 

Moody ■ Why,  we  came  up  in  fuch  a 
hurry,  you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle 
was  not  lb  tight  as  it  fliouid  be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all — Pray,  how 
do  they  travel  ? 

Moodv . Why,  i’the  awld  coach,  Mea- 
fter ; and  ’cauie  my  Lady  loves  to  do 
things  handfome,  to  be  fure,  (lie  would 
have  a couple  of  cart-horfes  clapt  to  the 
four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours  might 
fee  (lie  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach 
and  fix;  and  foGilesJoulter,  the  plough- 
man, rides  pollillion. 

Manly.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John? 

Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  bopesto  ha’ 

come 
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come  ycuerday,  an’  it  had  tin’  been  that 
tu'awldweazlc- belly  horfe  tired:  and  then 
we  were  fo  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two 
fore-wheels  catne  crafli  down  at  once,  in 
Waggon-rut- lane,  and  there  we  loll 
four  hours  ’fore  we  could  fet  things  to 
rights  again. 

Manly.  So  they  bring  all  their  bag- 
gage with  the  coach,  then  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  (lore  on’t 
there  is — Why.my  lady’s  gear  alone  were 
as  much  as  filled  four  pormantcl  trunks, 
betides  the  great  deal  box  that  heavy 
Ralph  and  the  monkey  fit  upon  behind. 

Manly.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! — And  pray,  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

Moody.  Why  there’s  my  lady  and  his 
worfliip,  and  the  younk  ’fquoire,  and  Mifc 
Jenny, and  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady's 
maid  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  Uie 
cook,  that’s  all — only  Doll  puked  a little 
with  riding  backward  ; fo  they  hoifted 
her  into  the  coach-box,  and  then  herfto- 
mach  was  eafy. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think, Meaftcr, 
there  was  fome  (towage  for  the  belly,  as 
well  as  th’  back  too;  children  are  apt  to 
be  famifh’d  upo’  the  road  ; fo  we  had  fuch 
cargoes  of  plumb  cake,  and  bafkets  of 
tongues,  and  bifeuits,  and  clieefe,  and 
cold  boil'd  beef — and  then,  in  cate  of 
fickncfs  bottles  ofcherry-brandv,  plagne- 
waler,  fack,  tent,  and  lining  beer  fo  plen- 
ty, as  made  tli’  nwld  coach  crack  again. 
Mercy  upon  them!  and  fend  them  all 
well  to  town,  I fay. 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  on’t  again,  John. 
Moody.  Mealier  ! you’re  a wife  mon  ! 
and  for  that  matter,  fo  am  I — Wboam’s 
whoam,  I fay ; 1 am  fure  we  ba’  got  but 
little  good  e’er  fin’  we  turn’d  our  backs 
on’t.  Nothing  but  mifehief!  fume  de- 
vil’s trick  or  other  plagued  usaw  th’  day 
lung.  Crack,  goes  one  thing ! bawnee 
goes  another!  Woa!  fays  Roger— •Then, 
fowfe!  wc  are  all  fet  faft  in  a dough. 
Whaw!  cries  Mifs:  Scream!  go  the 
maids:  and  bawl  juft  as  thoP  they  were 
(luck.  And  fo,  mercy  on  us!  this  was 
the  trade  from  morning  to  night. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Moody.  But  I mun  hie  me  whoam ; the 
coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw. 

Manly.  Well,  honeft  John 

Moody.  Dear  Mealier  Manly ! the  good- 
nefs  of  goodnefc  blefs  and  preferve  you ! 

§30.  Dire&ions for  the  management  ofWit. 
if  you  have  Wit  (which  I am  not  fure 


that  I wifii  you,  unlefs  you  have  at  the 
lame  time  at  lealt  au  equal  portion  of 
judgment  to  keep  it  in  good  order)  wear 
it,  like  vour  fword,  in  the  fcabbard,  ami 
do  not  bland  ifhitto  the  terror  of  the  whole 
company.  Wit  is  a fhining  quality,  that 
every  body  admires;  rooft  people  aim  at 
it,  all  people  fear  it.andfew  love  it,  unleft 
in  tiiemfelves : — a man  muft  have  a good 
lliare  of  withiinfelf,  toendureagreat  ihsre 
in  another.  When  wit  exerts  itfelf  in  fa- 
tire,  it  is  a moft  malignant  diftemper:  wit, 
it  is  true,  may  be  ftiewn  in  fatire,  but  fa- 
tire  does  not  conititute  wit,  as  many  ima- 
gine. A man  of  wit  ought  to  find  a thou- 
land  better  occafions  of  (liewing  it. 

A bitain,  therefore,  molt  carefully  from 
fatire;  which,  though  it  fall  on  no  parti- 
cular perfon  incouipany,and  momentari- 
ly, from  the  malignancy  of  the  human 
heart,  plcafesall;  yet,  upon  reflection,  it 
frightens  all  too.  Everyone  thinks  itmav 
be  his  turn  next ; and  will  hate  you  fur 
what  lie  finds  you  could  fay  of  him,  more 
than  beobliged  toyou  for  what  youdo not 
fay.  Fcaraud  haired  arc  next-door  neigh- 
bours : the  more  wit  you  have,  the  more 
good  nature  and  politenefs  you  muft  lhe», 
to  induc  e people  to  pardon  vour  fuptrl- 
oiity  ; fur  that  is  no  eafy  matter. 

Appear  to  have  rather  lets  than  more 
wit  than  you  really  have.  A wife  men 
will  live  at  lealt  as  much  within  his  wit  as 
his  income.  Content  yourfelf  with  good 
fenfe  and  reafon,  which  at  the  long  run 
are  ever  fure  to  pleafe  every  body  who 
has  either;  if  wit  comes  into  the  bargain, 
welcome  it,  but  never  invite  it.  Boar  this 
truth  always  in  your  mind,  that  you  may 
be  admired  foryour  wit,  if  you  liaveany; 
but  that  nothing  but  good  fenfe  and  good 
qualities  can  makeyou  be  beloved.  Thcfe 
are  fubftantial  every  day’s  wear;  whereas 
wit  is  a holiday-fuit,  which  people  put 
on  chiefly  to  be  ftared  at. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  minor  wit,  which 
is  much  ufed,  and  much  more  abufed ; I 
mean  raillery.  It  is  a moft  mifehievous 
and  dangerous  weapon,  when  in  unlkilful 
and  clumfy  hands;  and  it  is  much  fafer 
to  let  it  quite  alone  than  to  play  with  it; 
and  yet  alraoft  every  body  plays  with  it 
though  they  fee  dally  the  quarrels  and 
heart-burnings  that  it  occafions. 

The  injuftice  of  a bad  man  is  fooner 
forgiven  than  the  infults  of  a witty  one; 
the  former  only  hurts  one’s  liberty  and  pro- 
perty ; but  the  latter  hurts  and  mortifies 
that  fecret  pride  which  no  human  breaftis 
free  from,  i will  allow,  that  there  is  a 
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fort  of  raillery  which  may  not  only  be  in- 
otknlive,  hut  even  flattering  ; as  when, 
by  a genteel  irony,  you  accufu  people  of 
tliofe  imperfections  which  they  are  molt 
tiutoriouflv  free  from,  and  coufequcntlv 
inlinuate  that  they  pnflefs  the  contrary 
virtues.  You  mov  lately  rail  Anilides  a 
knave,  or  a very  liamlfome  woman  an 
ugly  one.  Take  care,  however,  thatnei. 
thtT  the  man’s  character  nor  the  lady’s 
beauty  be  in  the  leaft  doubtful.  But  this 
fort  of  raillery  requires  a very  light  and 
(lea  ly  hand  to  adininifler  it.  A little  too 
lirotig,  it  may  bit  niiftukcn  Into  an  of- 
fence; and  a little  too  fnmotli,  it  may  be 
thought  a fneer,  which  is  a moft  min  us 
thing. 

There  is  another  fort,  I will  not  call  it 
" It, but  merriment  and  huiloonery, which 
is  mimicry.  The  moll  (uccclsful  mimic 
in  the  world  isalwavs  the  molt  ahlitrd  fel- 
low, and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his  loperktr. 
Ills  profeflion  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule 
tliofe  natural  defects  and  deformities  for 
which  no  man  is  in  the  leaii  accountable, 
ami  in  the  imitation  of  which  he  makes 
himfclffor  the  time,  as  dil'igrerable  and 
Ihocking  as  tliofe  lie  mimics.  But  1 will 
fay  no  ntorcof  thel'e  ervatifres,  who  only 
antufe  the  lowed  rabble  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  fort  of  human  animals, 
called  wags,  whofc  profcfiion  is  to  make 
the  company  laugh  immoderately  ; and 
who  always  fuccced,  provided  the  com- 
pany round  of  fools ; but  who  are  equal- 
ly dif.ippointed  in  finding  that  they  never 
can  alter  a inufcle  in  the  face  ot  a man  of 
fade.  This  is  mod  contemptible  charac- 
ter .and  never  rftcemed.even  by  tliofe  w ho 
are  lilly  enough  to  be  diverted  by  ahem. 

Be  content  furyourfelf  with  found  good 
fvnfe  and  good  manners,  and  let  wit  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  where  it  is  pro- 
per and  inoffenfive.  Good  fenfe  will 
make  yon  edeemed  ; good  manners  will 
make  you  bedoved  ; and  wit  will  give  a 
luftre  to  both.  Chcjierf.c'd. 

5 31.  Egotifm  to  he  avoided. 

The  egotifm  is  the  mod  u'ual  and  fa- 
vourite figure  of  mod  people’s  rhetoric, 
and  which  I hope  you  w ill  never  adopt, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  mod  fcrupuloufly 
avoid.  Nothing  is  more  difagrecable  or 
irkfome  to  the  company,  than  to  hear  a 
man  either  praifingor  condemning  him- 
felf ; for  both  proceed  from  the  famemo- 
nce,  vanity.  I would  allow  no  man  to 
fpcak  of  himfelf  unlefs  in  a court  of  juf- 
bce,  in  his  own  defence,  or  as  a witnefs. 
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Shall  a man  fpeak  in  his  own  praife  ? 
No:  the  hero  of  his  own  little  talc  al- 
ways puzzles  and  difgults  the  company  ; 
who  do  not  know  what  to  fay,  or  how  to 
look.  Shall  lie  blame  himfelf?  No: 
vanity  is  as  much  the  motive  of  his 
condemnation  as  of  his  panegyric. 

1 have  know  nmatiy  people  takefliame 
to  themfclves, and,  w ith  a ntodtli  contri- 
tion, confefs  themfclves  guilty  <d  mod  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  ’1  hey  have  fuch  a 
wiaknefs  in  their  nature,  that  they  can- 
not help  being  too  much  moved  with  the 
misfortunes  and  niil’eries  of  their  fclluvv- 
creatures ; which  they  feel  perhaps  more, 
but  at  lead  as  much  as  they  do  their 
own.  Their  generotity,  they  are  fenlible, 
is  iinprutlenre  ; for  they  are  apt  to  carry 
it  too  far,  from  the  weak,  the  irreliltible 
beneficence  of  their  nature.  They  are 
pofliblv  too  jealous  of  their  honour,  too 
irafcible  when  they  think  it  is  touched  ; 
and  this  proceeds  from  their  unhappy 
warm  confiitulion,  which  makes  them 
too  fenlible  upon  that  point ; and  fo  pof- 
libly  with  refpett  to  all  the  virtues.  A 
poor  trick,  anil  a wretched  intiance  of 
human  vanity,  and  what  defeats  its  own 
purpole.  ’ 

Do  you  be  fure  never  to  fpcak  of  ycur-. 
felF.foryourfelf,  nor  againft yourfclf;  but 
let  your  chant  Cler  fpeak  for  you  : what- 
ever that  fays  w ill  be  believed  ; but  what- 
ever youfay  of  it  will  not  be  believed ; and 
only  make  you  odious  and  ridiculous. 

I know  that  you  are  generous  and  be- 
nevolent in  your  nature  ; butthat, though 
the  principal  point,  is  not  quite  enough  : 
you  mud  feem  fo  too.  I do  not  mean 
odcntatioully ; but  do  not  be  afttamed,  as 
many  young  fellows  are,  of  owning  the 
laudable  feutiments  of  good-nature  and 
humanity  which  you  really  feel.  I have 
known  ntatt v young  men,  who  deftred  to 
be  reckoned  men  of  fpirit,  affefl  a Itard- 
nefs  and  unfeelingneis  which  in  reality 
they  never  had  ; their  converfation  is 
in  thedccifiveand  mcnacingtone,  mixed 
with  horrid  and  filly  oaths  ; 3tid  all  this  to 
be  thought  tnen  of  fpirit.  Adonilhing 
error  this!  which  naturally  reduccsthetn 
to  this  dilemma : Ifthey  really  mean  what 
they  fay,  theyare  brutes;  and  if  thev  do 
not,  they  are  fools  for  faying  it.  This, 
however,  is  a common  character  among 
young  men  : carefully  avoid  this  conta- 
gion, and  content  yourfelf  with  being 
calmly  and  mildly  refolute  and  Heady, 
when  youare  thoroughly  convinced  you 
arc  in  the  right ; for  this  is  true  fpirit. 

Obfcrve 
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Obferve  the  d-propos  in  every  tliingyou 
fay  or  do.  In  converting  with  thofe  who 
aremuchyourfuperiors, however  eafy  and 
familiar  you  may  and  ought  to  be  with 
them,  preferve  the  refpeft  that  is  due  to 
them.  Converfe  with  youroqnalswith  an 
ealy  familiarity,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
great  civility  and  decency  : but  too  much 
familiarity,  according  to  the  old  faying, 
often'  breeds  contempt,  and  fometimes 
quarrels.  I know  nothing  more  difficult 
in  common  behaviour,  than  to  fix  due 
bounds  to  familiarity : too  little  implies 
an  unfociable  formality  : too  much  dc- 
ftroys  friendly  and  focial  intercourfe.The 
beft  rule  I can  give  you  to  manage  fami- 
liarity is,  never  to  be  more  familiar  with 
any  body  than  you  would  be  willing,  and 
even  wilh,  that  he  (hould  be  with  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  avoid  that  uncom- 
fortable referve  and  coldnefs  which  is 
generally  the  fiiield  of  cunning  or  the 
protection  of  dulnefs.  To  your  inferiors 
you  (liould  ufe  a hearty  benevolence  in 
vour  words  and  actions,  inftead  of  a re- 
fined politenefs  which  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  fufpeft  that  you  rather 
laughed  at  them. 

Carefully  avoid  all  affectation  either  of 
body  or  of  mind.  It  is  a very  true  and  a 
very  trite  obfervation.That  no  man  is  ri- 
diculous for  being  what  he  really  is,  but 
for  affefling  to  he  what  he  is  not.  No 
man  is  auk  ward  by  nature,  but  by  af- 
fecting to  be  genteel.  1 have  known 
many  a man  of  common  fenfe  pafs gene- 
rally for  a fool,  be caufe  he  afieCtcd  a do- 
gree  of  wit  that  nature  had  denied  him. 
A ploughman  is  by  no  means  aukward 
inthe  exercifeof  his  trade,  but  would  be 
exceedingly  ridiculous,  if  he  attempted 
the  air  and  graces  of  a man  of  fafhion. 
You  learned  to  dance.;  but  it  was  not  for 
the  fuke  of  dancing;  it  was  to  bringyour 
air  and  motions  back  to  what  they 
would  naturally  have  been,  if  they  had 
had  fair  play,  and  had  not  been  warped 
in  youth  by  bad  examples,  and  auk- 
ward imitations  of  other  boys. 

Nature  may  be cultivatedand  improved 
both  as  to  the  body  and  the  mind  ; but  it 
is  not  to  be  extinguilhed  by  art ; and  all 
endeavours  of  that  kind  are  abfurd,  and 
an  inexpredible  fund  for  ridicule.  Your 
body  and  mind  mud  be  at  eale  to  be 
agreeable;  but  affectation  is  a particular 
redrainf,  under  which  no  man  can  be 
genteel  in  his  carriage  or  pleating  in  his 
eonverfation.  Do  you  think  your  mo- 
tions would  be  eafy  or  graceful,  if  you 


wore  the  cloaths  of  another  man  milch 
(lendcrcr  or  taller  than  yottrfelf?  Cer- 
tainly not  : it  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
mind,  if  you  alfeft  a character  that  does 
not  fit  you,  and  that  nature  never  in- 
tended for  you. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  that  a man  who  defpairs  of 
pleating  will  never  pleafe  ; a man  that  is 
litre  that  he  (hall  always  pleafe  wherever 
he  goes,  is  a coxcomb  ; but  the  man  who 
hopes  and  endeavours  to  pleafe,  will 
mofi  infallibly  pleafe.  Chrjicrficli. 

§ 32.  Erl  rail  from  Ijord  Bousgb&oke'j 
Letters. 

My  Lord,  >736. 

Yon  hard  engaged  me  on  a ftlbjecl 
which  interrupts  the  feries  of  thofe  let- 
ters 1 was  writing  to  vou ; but  it  is  one 
which  I confefs,  I have  very  much  at 
heart.  I (hall  therefore  explain  mvfelf 
fully,  nor  blulh  to  roafim  on  principles 
that  are  out  of  fafhion  among  men  who 
intend  nothing  by  ferving  the  public, 
but  to  feed  their  avarice,  their  vanity, 
and  their  luxury,  without  the  feufe  of 
any  duty  they  owe  to  God  or  man. 

ltfeeins  tome,  that  inorder  to  maintain 
the  moral  fyftemof  the  world  ata  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection, 
(for  we  ar«  made  capable  of  conceiving 
what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but 
however  fu(ficient,upon  the  whole.to  con- 
ftitute  a (late  eafy  and  happy,  or  at  the 
word  tolerable ; 1 fay,  it  feenis  to  me,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to 
mingle  from  time  to  time  among  the  fo- 
cietiesef  men, a few, and  but  afew, of  thofe 
on  whomheisgracioufiypleafed  to  beftnw 
a larger  proportion  of  the  ctherealYpirit, 
than  is  given  in  theordinarycourfe  ofbis 
providenceto  the  fonsofmen.  Thefe  are 
they  who  engro&  almoft  the  whole  reafon 
of  the  fpecies,  who  are  burn  to  inftruft.to 
guide,  and  to  preferve,  whoaredefigned 
to  be  the  tutors  and  the  guardians  ot  hu- 
man kind.  When  they  prove  fuch,  they 
exhibit  to  us  examples  of  the  higheli  vir- 
tue and  the  truej  piety;  and  they deferre 
to  have  their  fedivaLs  kept, inftead  of  that 
pack  of  anchorites  and  enthufiafts,  with 
whofe  names  the  Calendar  is  crowded  and 
difgraced.  When  thefe  men  apply  their 
talents  toother  purpofes.when  they  drire 
to  he  great,  and  delpife  being  gooti.  they 
commit  a mod  facrilcgious  breach  of  trull; 
they  pervert  the  meaii3,they  defeat,as  far 
as  lies  in  them,  the  defigns  ofProvidence,  ■ 
and  diiturb,in  fume  fort,the  fyftetD  of  In- 
finite 
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finite  Wifdoin.  To mifappiy  thefe talents 
is  the  most  ami  therefore  the 

greatest  of  crimes  in  its  nature  ami  cou- 
fequenccs;  bm  to  keep  them  unexcited 
and  unemployed,  isa  crime  too.  Look  a- 
laiut  you,  my  l.ord,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage,  you  will  find  that  the  hulk  of 
mankind  is  madeto  breathe  the  air  of  this 
atmol'pherc,  to  roam  about  this  globe,  and 
toconfuine, like tbecourtiersol  Ah.inous, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Not  numrus  Jitmus 
<r/rages  cun/iimcrc  mill.  When  they  have 
trod  this  inlipid  round  a certain  number 
td  years,  and  left  others  to  do  the  fame 
after  them,  they  have  lived ; and  if  they 
have  performed,  in  fomc  tolerableTdegfee, 
thcordinaty  moral  duties  oflife,  they  have 
done  all  they  were  born  to  do.  Look 
about  yoo  again; my  Lord,  nay,  look  into 
your  otvn  breast,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  are  fuperior  fpirits,  meu  who  (hew, 
even  from  their  infancy,  though  it  be  not 
always  perceived  bv  others,  perhaps  not 
always  felt  by  thcmfclves,  that  they  were 
born  fur  fomething  more,  and  better. 
Thefe  arc  the  men  tn  whom  the  part  I 
mentioned  isalligned;  their  talents  denote 
their  general  designation,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conforming  thcmfclvts  to  it, 
that  arife  in  the  com  fe  of  things,  or  that 
are  prefeuted  to  them  by  any  circum- 
stances of  rank  and  fituation  in  the  focietv 
•o  which  they  belong,  denote  the  particu- 
lar vocation  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  them 
to  refill,  nor  even  to  neglect.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  lives  of  fuch  men  as  thefe  is  to 
{•♦determined,  1 think,  by  the  length  and 
importance  of  the  parts  they  act,  not  by 
•he  number  of  years  that  pafs  between 
their  coming  into  the  world  and  tlu-irgo- 
ingout  of  it.  Whether  the  piece  he  of 
three  or  five  acts,  the  part  may  he  long; 
>ud  he  w ho  fustains  it  through  the  whole, 
nay  be  faidto  die  in  thefulnefs  ofy**ars; 
whilst  be  who  declines  it  looner,  may  be 
faid  not  to  live  out  half  his  days. 

5 33'  The  Birth  of  Martin  us  Scrib- 
lejvus. 

Nor  was  the  birth  of  this  great  man 
unattended  with  prodigies : he  h imfclf  has 
“•ten  told  me,  that  on  the  night  betbre 
lie  was  horn,  Mrs.  Scrihlerus  dreamed  Die 
"w  brought  to  bed  of  a huge  ink-horn, 
°'l!  ®f  which  ifliied  feveral  large  fireams 
® lu*>  os  it  had  been  a fountain.  This 

ream  was  byherhulband  thought  tufig- 
n|fy,  that  the  child  (hould  prove  a very 
'aluminous  writer.  Likewife  a crab-tree 
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that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared 
on  a hidden  laden  with  a vast  quantity  of 
ciahs:  th  is  lign  alfo  the  old  gentleman 
imagined  to  he  a prognostic  ol  the  aentc- 
nefs  uf  his  wit.  A great  fwann  of  wafps 
|)layed  round  his  cradle  without  hurting 
him,  but  were  very  trouhlefome  to  all  in 
the  room  befides.  This  feeined  a certain 
prefage  of  the  effects  of  his  falire.  A 
dunghill  was  feen  within  the  fpaceefon* 
night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  nmlh- 
rooms:  this  fume  interpreted  to  promile 
the  infant  great  fertility  of  fancy,  but  no 
lung  duration  to  his  works;  hntthe  father 
was  of  another  opinion. 

Kut  what  was  of  all  most  wonderful, 
was  a thing  that  feemed  a monstrous  fowl, 
which  just  then  dropped  through  the  sky- 
light, near  bus  wife’s  apartment.  It  had 
a large  body,  two  little  difproportioned 
wings.a  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head . As 
its  colour  was  white,  he  took  it  at  first 
fight  for  a fwan,  and  was  concluding  his 
fun  would  be  a poet;  hutona  nearerview 
he  perceived  it*o  he  fpecklcd  with  black 
in  the  form  of  letters;  and  that  it  was  in- 
deed a pupei-kite  which  had  broke  its 
lrafliby theimpetuofityof  thewind.  His 
hack  was  armed  with  the  art  military,  his 
bcllv  was  filled  w ith  phyfic,  his  w ings 
were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers, 
the  fevera!  nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail 
were  diverlified  with  feveral  branches  of 
fcience;  where  the  Doctor  beheld  with 
great  joy  a knot  of  logic,  a knot  of  meta- 
phyfic,  a knot  of  cafuistrv,  a knot  of  po- 
lemical divinity,  and  a knot  of  cotnnmu 
law,  with  alan’thorn  of  Jacob  ISelimeti. 

There  went  a report  in  the  family,  that 
as  foon  as  he  was  born  he  uttered  th** 
voice  of  nine  feveral  animals:  he  tried 
like  u calf,  bleated  likeallieep, chattered 
likcamagpve,  grunted  likcaliog.neigh- 
edlikeafoaf,  croaked  like  a raven,  mewed 
like  a cat,  gabbled  like  agoofe.and  bray- 
ed likeau  als;  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  found  playing  in  his  bed  with  two 
owlswhieh  camellownthcchiinncV.  lli« 
father  was  greatly  rcjbiced  at  all  thefe 
figns  which  betokened  the  variety  of  tv* 
eloquence,  and  the  extent  ofhis  learning  j 
but  hew  asmbre  particularly  pleafed  with 
the  last,  as  it  nearly  refunbled  what  hap. 
pened  at  the  birth  of  Homer. 

The  Doctor  and  his  Shield. 

The  day  of  the  christeningbeing  come, 
and  the  houC?  filled  with  goflips,  the  levity 
uf  whofe  oonvetlatioQ  Anted  but  ill  with 
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thegravity  ofDr. Cornelius,  liccast  about 
howto  pals  t his  day  more  agreeable  to  his 
character;  thatistofay,  not withoutfome 
profitable  conference,  nor  wholly  without 
obfcrvance  of  fume  ancient  custom. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theo- 
critus, that  the  cradle  of  Hercules  was  a 
(hield : and  being  poflulied  ofan  antique 
buckler,  which  lie  held  as  a most  inesti- 
mable relick,  he  determined  to  have  the 
infant  laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner 
brought  intothestudv,  to  be  (hewn  to  cer- 
tain learned  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  (hield,  had 
caufed  him  formerly  tocompilc  adilierta- 
tion  concerning  it,  proving  from  thefeve- 
ral  propcrties,and  particularly  thecolour 
of  t lie  rust,  the  exact  chronology  thereof. 

With  this  treatifeand  a moderate  fup- 
per,  he  propofed  to  entertain  his  guests; 
though  he  had  alfo  another  delign,  to 
have  their  afliftance  in  the  calculation  of 
bis  fon’s  nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a 
cafe  (in  which  he  always  kept  it,  lest  it 
might  contract  any  modern  rust)  and  en- 
trusted it  to  his  houfe-miad,  with  others, 
that  when  the  company  was  come,  (be 
(hould  lay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  co- 
vered with  a mantle  of  blue  fatin. 

The  guests  were  no  fooner  feated,  but 
they  entered  into  a warm  debate  about 
the  Triclinium,  and  the  manner  of  De- 
cubitus, of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius 
bioke  oil'  in  this  manner: 

“ This  day,  my  friends,  I propofc  to 
" exhibit  my  foil  before  you;  a child  not 
“ wholly  unworthy  of  inipection,  as  he  is 
“ defeended  from  a race  ofvirtuofi.  I,et 
" the  phyfiognomistexamine  his  features; 
“ let  the  chirographists  behold  his  palm  ; 
" but,  above  all,  let  us  confultfor  thecal- 
" culation  of  his  nativity.  To  this  end, 
“ as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I will  not 
“ prefenthim  toyou  in  a vulgar  manner. 
“ He  (hallbecradledinmy  ancient  (hield, 
“ fo  famous  through  the  uuiverfities  of 
" Europe.  Youallknowliow  Ipurchafed 
" that  invaluablepieceofantiquity,  at  the 
“ great  (though  indeed  inadequate)  ex- 
" pence  of  all  the  plate  ofour  family ; how 
" happily  I carried  it  oil',  and  howtrium- 
“ phautly  I tranfported  it  hither,  to  the 
" inexpicfiible  'grief  of  all  Germany. 
“ Happy  in  every  circumstance,  but  that 
“ it  broke  thehcartoflhe  great  Melchior 
" Infipidus !” 

Here  he  stopped  his  fpeech,  upon  fight 
.of  the  maid,  who  entered  the  room  with 


the  child:  lie  took  it  in  his  arms,  and 
proceeded : * 

" Behold  thenm  vchild.but  first  behold 
" the  (hield  : behold  th'13  rust, — or  rather 
" let  me  call  it  this  precious  aerugo; — be- 
“ hold  this  beautiful  varnilhoftime,— this 
" vcnerableverdureof  fo  many  ages!”— 
In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  lie  (lowly  lifted 
up  the  mantle  which  covered  it  inch  by 
inch;  but  at  every  inch  he  uncovered,  his 
cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hand  trembled,  his 
nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  Of  the  whole  the 
tremor  became  univerlal : the  (hield  and 
the  infant  hoth  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  he  had  only  strength  enough  tocry 
out,  " O God  1 my  (hield  I my  (hield  1" 
The  truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely 
concerned  for  the  reputation  of  her  own 
eleanlin'efs,  and  her  young  master's  ho- 
nour) had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  hand- 
irons. 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a chair,  tbs 

guestsstoodastonifhcd.the  infant  (quailed, 
theiiiaidvanin,fiiatched  it upagaininher 
arms,  flew  into  her  mistrefs’s  room,  and 
told  what  had  happened.  Down  stairs  in 
an  instant  hurried  all  the  goflips,  where 
they  found  the  Doctor  in  a trance : Hun- 
gary-water,  harlthorn,  and  the  coufufed 
noife  of  thrill  voices,  at  length  awakened 
him  : w hen  opening  his  eyes,  he  fawthe 
(hield  in  the  hand  of  the  houfe-maid.“  0 
v onian!  woman  !”hc  cried  (and  fnatchcd 
it  violently  from  her),"  w as  it  to  thy  ig- 
“ norancc  that  this  reliek  owes  its  ruin' 
" Where,  where  is  the  bcautifulerustthat 
“ covered theefo  long:  w herethofetraces 
“ of  time,  ami  lingers,  as  it  were,  ofanti- 
“ quity?  Where  allthofebeautifulobfcu- 
" lilies,  the  caufc  of  much  delightful  d:f- 
“ nutation,  where  doubt  and  curiofity  went 
“ iiaml  in  baud,  and  eternally  oxercifed 
" the  fpcculalions of  the  learned?  And 
" thisthcrudetonchofan  ignorant wonnii 
" hath  done  away  1 The  curious  promi- 
“ nencest  thebeily  of  tlialtigure,  which 
“ fome,  taking  for  the  cufpis  of  a fword, 
“ denominated  a Roman  (oidier;  other', 
“ accounting  the  injigr.in.  ririlin.  pro- 
" non nec  to  be  one  of  tncDii  Termini:  be- 
“ holdflie  hath  cleaned  it  in  like  (fcamefcl 
" fort,  and  frevn  to  he  the  head  of  a nail. 
“ Omy  (hield  1 my  (hield!  welPmayl  fey 
“ withllorace,  Kok hmc rclictc parmrh.  " 
Thegcflips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  hisforrow,  only  allied  if  the  child 
had  nohurt?  and  cried,  "Come,  cone, 
" all  is  well ; what  has  the  woman  done 
but  her  duty?  a tight  cleanly  wench, 
*"  warrant 
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" warrant  her:  -what  a stir  a man  makes 
“ about  a baton,  that  an  hour  ago,  before 
" herlabourwas  bestowed  upon  it, acoun- 
" try  barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his 
" (hop  door  ?"  “ A baton  (cried  ano- 
''  thcr),nofuch  matter;  ’tis  nothing  but  a 
“ paltry  old  fcouce,  with  the  nozzle  broke 
“ off.”  The  learned  gentlemen,  who  till 
now  had  stood  fpeechlefs,  hereupon  look- 
ing narrowly  on  the  ihield,  declared  their 
alien!  to  this  latter  opinion,  and  defired 
Cornelius  to  be  comforted;  alluring  him 
it  was  a fconce,  and  no  other.  But  this, 
instead  of  comforting,  threw  the  doctor 
into  fuch  a violent  fit  of  paflion,  that  he 
wascarried  ollgroaning  and  fpeechlefs  to 
bed;  where,  being  quite  fpent,  he  fell 
info  a kind  of  (lumber. 

The  Nutrition  of  Scmblerus. 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the 
fuction  of  his  child;  feldontdid  there  pafs 
a day  without  difputes  between  him  and 
the  mother,  or  the  nurfe,  concerning  the 
natureofaliment.  Thepoorwomnn never 
dined  buthe  denied  herfomedifiiorother, 
which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk. 
Oneday  the  had  a longing  defire  to  a piece 
of  beef;  and  as  flic  stretched  her  hand  to- 
wards it,  the  old  gentleman  drew  it  awav, 
and  fpoke  to  this  effect : “ Ilarlst  thou  read 
“ the  ancients,  O nurfe,  thou  would’sf  pre- 
“ fer  the  welfareofthe  infant  which  thou 
" nour idlest,  to  the  indulging  of  an  irre- 
“ gular  and  voracious  appetite!  Beef,  it 
" is  true,  may  confer  a robustnefs  on  the 
" limbs  of  my  fon,  but  will  hebetate  and 
" clog  bis  intellectuals.”  While  he  fpoke 
this  the  nurfe  looked  upon  him  with  much 
anger,  and  now  and  theu  cast  a wiihful  eve 
upon  the  beef. — “ Paflion  (continued  tiic 
” doctor,  still  holdingthedifii)  throws  the 
" mind  into  too  violent  a fermentation : it 
“ is  a kind  of  fever  of  the  foul;  or,  as  IIo- 
" race  expretfes  it,  a lliort  madnefs.  Con- 
" Oder,  woman,  that  this  day's  fuction  of 
“ my  fon  may  caule  him  to  imbibe  many 
“ ungovernable  pallions,  and  in  a manner 
“ fpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a philofo- 
“ pher.  Romulus,  by  fucking  a wolf,  be- 
“ came  of  a fierce  and  lavage  difpolition ; 
“ and  were  I to  breed  fome  Ottoman  em- 
“ peror,  or  founder  of  a military  common- 
" wealth, perhapslmightindulge  thee  in 
" thiscamivorousappctite.” — What!  in- 
terrupted the  nurfe,  beef  fpoil  the  under- 
standing! that's  fine  indeed — how  then 
could  our  psrlbn  preach  as  he  does  upon 
beef,  and  pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that? 


Don’t  tell  me  of  your  ancients,  had  nut 
you  almost  killed  the  poor  babe, with  adilh 
of  dannonial  black  broth  ? — “ Lacedte- 
" monian  black  broth,  thou  would’st  fay 
" (replied  Cornelius) ; but  I cannot  allow 
*'  the  furfeit  to  have  been  oct  aiioned  by 
" that  diet,  fiuce  it  was  recommended  by 
“ the  divine  l.ycurgus.  No,  nurfe,  then 
" m at  certainly  havecatenfomenieatsof 
“ ill  digestion  the  day  before;  and  that 
“ wasthe  rerd  caule  of  his  tlifordcr.  Con- 
" fidcr,  woman,  the  different  tempera* 
“ rnents  of  different  nations!  \\  hat  makes 
" the  h'nglifli  phlegmatick  and  melan- 
" clioly,  hut  beet?  What  renders  the 
" Welth  fo  hot  and  choleric,  hut  ehcefu 
" and  leeks?  The  French  di  rive  their  let - 
" ity  from  the  foups, frogs, and  muflirooms. 
“ I would  not  let  my  ion  dine  like  an  lta- 
“ lian,  lest,  like  an  Italian,  hefliouid  he 
“ jealous  and  revengeful.  The  warm  and 
" fiilid  diet  of  Spain  may  be  mere  bene- 
“ ficial.as  it  might  endow  him  with  apro- 
“ found  gravity ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
“ might  fuck  inwith  their  food  their  into* 
“ lerablevice  of  pride.  Therefore,  nurfe, 
“ in  lliort,  1 hold  it  rcqtttfitc  to  deny  you, 
" at  prefeut,  not  only  beef,  but  likenilo 
" whatfoever  any  of  tbofe  nations  cat.” 
During  this  fpeech,  the  nurfe  remained 
pouting  and  marking  her  [date  with  tint 
knife,  nor  would  flic  toucii  a bit  dating 
the  whole  dinner.  This  the  old  gentleman 
obferving,ordered,thatthcchild,toavoid 
the  rifque  of  imbibing  ill  homclns,  flinuld 
be  kept  from  her  breast  all  tiiat  day,  and 
be  fl  u with  butterinixcd  with  honey,  ac- 
cording to  a preferiptiou  lie  had  met  with, 
fomewhere  in  Eustathius  upon  Homer. 
This  indeed  gave  the  c)nld  a great  luufe* 
nefs,  but  he  was  not  concerned  at  it,  irr 
the  opinion  that  whatever  harm  it  might 
do  liir  body,  would  be  amply  recompensed 
by  the  improvement' of  his  understanding. 
But  from  thenceforth  lie  inlifted  every  day 
upon  a particular  diet  to  bcobferved  ly 
the  nurfe;  under  which,  having  been  long 
uneafy,  (heat  last  parted  from  the  fann  y, 
on  his  ordering  her  for  dmucr.the  paps  of 
a low  with  pig ; taking  it  as  the  highest 
indignity, and  a direct  mfult  upon  her  ft* 
and  calling. 

Play-  Things. 

HerfcfolIov.thcinstructicnsofCorne'iej 
Scriblerustoncerning  the  plrysand  play-* 
things  to  be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

“ Play  was  Invented  by  the  Lydians, 
" as  a remetiy  against  hunger.  Sop i 10c Its 
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fav*riFP.i1anicdr'S,thnt he invented  dice 
to  ferve  feme  limes  instead  «f  a dinner, 
it  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by  uu- 
1 litre,  that  children,  as  tiiey  have  the 
' keenest  appetites,  are  most  addicted  to 
1 plays.  Front  the  lame,  caufe,  and  ti'Min 
the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  Cut* 

' plicty  of  their  minds  it  proceeds;  that 
1 the  plays  of  the  ancient  children  are 
preferred  more  entire  than  any  other 
of  their  custom*.  In  this  matter  Ivvouhl 
recononcud  to  all  who  have  any  con- 
1 cent  in  inv  foil’s  education,  that  they 
‘ deviate  not  in  the  least  front  tin  prinit- 
' live  and  limplc  antiquity. 

“ To  fpeak  first  of  the  whistle,  as  it  is 
the  first  of  all  play-thinga.  I will  have 
it  exactly  IncomTpond  with  the  ancient 
fistula,  and  nccnniingly  to  be  contpofed 
‘jrplrm  I'ltribrs  dfcjuiirtti  dentin. 

“ l heartily  « iiu  a diligent  fearch  may 
lie  made  alter  tin-  true  crcpitaculutn  or 
rattle  of  the  ancients,  lor  that  (as  Ar- 
chitus  Tarcntinus  was  of  opinion)  kept 
the  children  from  breaking  earthen- 
ware The  China  cups  ill  there  days  ate 
not  at  all  the  fafer  for  the  modern  rat- 
tles; which  is  an  evident  proof  bow  far 
their  crepitucula  exceeded  ours. 

“ 1 would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to 
fconrsrc  a top.  till  I am  better  informed 
1 w hether  the  tiorlius,  which  w as  recom- 
1 mended  by  Cato,  ho  really  our  prefent 
tops,  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys 
1 drive  with  a stick.  Neither  crofs  and 
' pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo 
1 .no  icnl  as  handy  -daddy,  though  Macro* 
' I'iusundSt.  Auguslinetakcunticcofthe 
' first,  and  Minutiiis  ltolix  defer  dies  the 
' latter;  hut  handy-daddy  is  mentioned 
' by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes. 

“ The  play  w hich  the  Italians  callc/nqse 
' and  the  French  niaurre,  is  extremely  an- 
‘ cn.iit:  it  was  played  at  bv  Hy  men  and 
■ Cupid  at  the  marriage  ot  l’fyche,  ami 
' termed  he  the  Latins  i/rgiris  wicare. 

"JnliYis  Pollux  delcribcs  the  otnilla 
* or  chuck-farthing:  though  feme  will 
‘ have  our  modern  chuck-farthing,*  to  be 
1 nearer  the  nphctimla  of  the  ancients. 
‘ !lv  alfe  nicntionstlic  bafilitula,  or  King 
‘ I am;’ and  ntvnda,  or  hoopers-hidc. 

“ lint  the  chytrindra,dcfci'ibed  by  the 
‘ fame  author,  is  certainly  not  our  hot- 
' cockles;  for  that  was  by  flinching, and 
‘ uot  by  striking;  though  thereare  good 
‘ autborsw  hoafiiriri  the  rathapigifmus  to 
‘ he  yet  nearer  the  modern  hot-cockles. 
' My  feu  Martin  may  ul’e  cither  of  them 


" indifferently,  they  being  equally  aft. 

11  tique. 

" building  of  houfr-s,  and  ridingupon 
" sticks,  have  been  ufetl  l>v  child  remit  all 
" ages,  J'.tlitirtirr  rrattt*,  qnitare  in  nru s- 
“ dine  tonsil . Yet  I much  doubt  whether 
“ the  ridinsr  upon  sticks  did  not  conic 
" into  life  after  the  age  of  the  centaurs. 

’■  There  is  one  play  w hich  thews  the 
“ gravity  ofaueient  education, called  tlie 
“ acinetiuda,  in  w hich  children  eontend- 
“ cd  who  could  longest  stand  still.  This 
" we  have  ftillrren  to  fieriflt  entirely; 
“ and,  it  I might  he  allowed  to  guefs;  it 
“ was  certainly  hi.tt  among  the  French. 

" I will  permit  my  lint  to  plav  at apo- 
“ didafeinda,  which  can  he  no  other  than 
“ our  foils  in  a corner. 

“.Iniitis  Pollux,  in  li  is  ninth  book,  fpc3ks 
“ of  the  inefelonthe,  or  the  kite;  but  1 
“ question  whether  the  kite  bf  antiquity 
" w as  the  fame  with  oars:  and  though  the 
“ OfTvyo*«iri«,orquail  fighting,  is  what  is 
“ most  taken  not  ice  of,  they  bad  douMlels 
" cock-matches  alfe,  as  is  evident  from 
" certain  ancient  gems  and  relievo*. 

" In  a word,  let  my  foil  Martin  difport 
“ himfelf  at  any  game  truly  antique,  es- 
“ cept  one,  which  was  invented  byapto- 
pie  among  tlie  Thracians,  who  hcngtip 
" one  of  their  companions  in  a rope,  awl 
“ gave  him  a knife,  to  cut  himfelf  down; 
“ which  if  he  failed  in,  he  w as  fullered  to 
" hang  till  he  wasdead;  ami  this  was wi!v 
" reckoned  a fort  of  joke.  I am  utterly 
“ against  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 

" 1 cannot  conclude,  without  takittgno- 
" lice  of  llieheatttv  of  the  (ireck  name*, 
“ whofe  etymologies  acquaint  us  with  the 
“ nnlurcofthc  fports;  and  how  infinitely, 
“ both  in  li  life  and  found,  they  excel  our 
“ barbarous  nrmics  of  plav  s.” 

Notw  itlwtanding  the.  fore  going  injunc- 
tionsof  l)r. Cornelius,  he  yet  condrftf tid- 
ed to  ailow  the  child  the  ufc  of  tome  few 
modern  play'-things;  inch  as  might  prove 
of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  instilling 
an  early  notion  ol  the  feiences.  Forex- 
ample,  he  found  that  marbles  taught  him 
pe rcufiion,  and  the  laws  of  motion;  nut- 
crackers, the  ufc  of  the  lever;  Twinging 
on  the  ends  of  a hoard,  the  balance;  hot- 
tle-fcrews,  the  vice;  whirligigs,  the  axis 
and  peritrochia;  bird-cages,  the  pulley; 
and  tops  the  centrifugal  motion. 

Ot  hereof  bis  fports  were  farther  carried 
to  improve  his  tender  foul  even  ill  virtue 
and  morality.  We  (hall  only  instance  one 
of  the  most  ufefui  and  instructive,  bob- 

cherry. 
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cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two  noble 
virtues,  patience anrl  constancy;  thefirl't 
in  adhering  to  the  pnrfuit  of  one  end,  the 
latter  in  bearing  a disappointment. 

Bei'nles  all  tliufp,  he  taught  him,  as  a 
diverlion,  an  odd  and  Secret  manner  of 
iteali^g,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
l*aceda*monia»s;  wherein  he  Succeeded 
So  well,  that  he  practiced  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Ml'SI  C. 

The  bare  mention  of  inufic  threw  Oor- 
rn  lius  into  a pallkm.  “ flow  can  yon  dig- 
“ niSy  (tjnotli  lie)  this  modern  fiddling 
“ with  the  name  of  inufic  f Will  any  of 
“ your  best  hautboys  encounter  a wolf 
“ now-a-days  with  no  other  arms  hut 
" their  instruments,  as  did  that  ancient 
“ piper Pithocaris?  Mavecvcrwild boars, 
"elephants*  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  nr 
" twrlxJts,  ihuwed  the  lealt  emotion  at  the 
" most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern 
" Scrapers;  ail  which  have  been,  a*:  it 
u were,  tamed  and  human i/ed  by  anci- 
» “ ent  muficians?  Does  not  /Elian  tell  us 
" how  the  Lybian  mares  were  excited  to 
" horfing  by  mufic?  (which  ought  in 
" truth  to  be  a caution  to  modest  women 
" agninli  fretjnenting  operas  ; and  confi- 
” der,  brother,  you  are  brought  to  this 
" dilemma,  either  to  give  up  the  virtue 
" of  the  ladies,  or  the  power  of  your  mn- 
4‘  lie).  Whence  proceeds  the  degeneracy 
" ot  our  morals?  Is  it  not  from  the  lots 
"of  an  ancient  mu  Ik*,  by  which  (fays 
" Aristotle)  they  taught  all  the  virtues? 

* elfe  might  wc  turn  Newgate  intoacol- 
" lege  of  Dorian  muficians,  who  flioultl 
teach  moral  virtues  to  thole  people. 

1 ” hencecomcsit  that  our  prcfeiitdifea- 
‘ ft*  are  fo  stubborn  ? whence  is  it  that  ( 

' daily  deplore  my  fciutical  pains?  Alas! 

1 hecaufewe  have  last  their  true  cure,  by 
' lhe  melody  of  tiie  pipe.  All  this  was 
"ell  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theo- 
t pb rastus  allures  us  (whence  Cseliuscalls 
•t  l oca  dolentia  decent  arc ),  only  indeed 
‘ force  fmali  remains  of  this  (kill  are 
4 preferred  in  the  cure  of  the  tarantula. 

‘ Bid  not  Pythagoras  stop  a company  of 
‘ drunken  bullies  n storming  a civ  i) 

‘ hou(e,hy  changing  the  drain  ofthe  pipe 
to  the  fobtr  fpondams  ? and  yet  your 
modern  mufic ians  want  art  to  defend 
’ U»eir  windows  from  common  nickers. 

‘ It  is  welt  known,  that  when  the  Lace- 
danrioiuaii  mob  were  up, they  eoipmon- 
(J  y lout  for  a l.efiiian  mufician  to  appe.de 
tmiB.and  theyimmediately  grew  calm. 


" as  loon  as  they  heard  Ter  pa  ndcr  ling: 
“ yet  | dop't  believe  that  (he  pope's  whole 
“ hand  of  mufic,  though  the  best  of  this 
“ age,  cool'd  keep  his  holinclVs  image 
“ from  being  burnt  nil  the  tilth  of  Sc- 
“ veuiher/’*'  Norvvonld ’Jerpandcr  him- 
“ fell  (replied  Albertus)  at  Hdiingfgate, 
•*  nor  Timothens  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
“ have  any  manner  of  effect : nor  both  of 
“ them  togMher  bring  Morneck  to  coic- 
“ nion  ciy  ilitv.”“  That's  a grols mistake’, 
(fuid  Cornelius  very  warmly)  ; " atiH, 
“ to  prove  it  fo,  1 have  here  a fmali  l\  ra 
“ of  my  ow  n,  framed,  stri  ng,  and  tune*  , 
" after  the  ancient  manner.  1 can  play 
,f  (inne  fragments  of  la-thinn  tunes,  and 
“ { with  1 were  to  try  them  qpm,  the 

“ molt  palfiouate  creatures  alive.”, • 

“ You  never  had  a better  opportunity 
" (lays  Albcrtus),  for  yonder  are  two 
" apple-women  fcolding,  ami  just  ready 
“ to  uncoil  one  another. "W  illi  that  Cor- 
nelius, umlrelled  as  he  was,  jumps  out 
into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in  hand,  in  his 
(Uppers,  with  Ins  breeches  hanging  down 
to  his  ancles,  a stocking  upon  ins  head, 
and  waistcoat  of  murrey-coloured  futin 
upon  his  body : lie  touched  his  lyra  with 
a very  unufual  tort  of  an  harpegiatnra. 
nor  were  his  hones  frustrated.  'Ifje  odd 
equipage,  the  uncouth  inlimroent,  the 
strangenels  of  the  man,  and  of  the  mufic, 
drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob 
that  were  got  about  the  two  female  cham- 
pions, and  at  last  of  the  combatants  them- 
lelves.  They  all  approached  the  balcony, 
in  as  dole  attention  as  Oipheus’s  first 
audience  of  cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian 
opera,  when  fomc  favourite  air  is  just 
awakened.  This  hidden  eliectpfhis  mufic 
encouraged  him  mightily  ; and  it  uasob- 
ferved  he  never  touehedh  is  lyra  in  inch  g 
trulychromaticand  enharmonic  manner, 
as  upon  that  occqjion.  The  mob  laughed, 
lung. jumped,  danced,  and  tiled  man  v odd 
gestures  ;all  which  hejudged  to  beet: ulod 
by  the  various  strains  and  modulations. 
“ Mark  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of 
“ the  Ionian;  in  that  you  lee  the  effect  of 
“ the  Aeolian."  Hut  in  a little  time  they 
began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  stones; 
Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the 
greatestniroitriumph  in  the  world. "Ilro- 
“ ther  (laid  lie)  d6  you  obferve  I have 
“ mixed, unawares, toonmehofthe  Phrv- 
" gian;  I might  change  it  to  the  Lydian, 
“ and  lolten  their  riotous  tempers:  Hut  it 
**  is  enough  : learn  from  this  Temple  to 
“ fprakwith  veneration  of  ancient  mufic. 
“ If  this  lyra  in  my  uulkill'ul  hands  can 
3 II  3 “ perlonq 
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“ perform  fuch  wonders,  what  must  it  not 
" have  done  in  thole  ofaTimothcus  ora 
*'  Tcrpanderr”  Having  faid  this,  he  re- 
tired with  theutmost  exultation  in  him* 
felf,  and  contempt  of  his  brother;  and,  it 
is  faid,  behaved  that  night  with  futh  uu- 
ufual  haughtiuels  to  his  family,  that  they 
all  had  reafon  to  with  for  l’otne  ancient 
Tibicen  to  calm  his  temper. 

LOGIC. 

Martin’s  understanding  was  fo  totally, 
irtiraerfed  in  fenfible  objects,  that  he  de- 
manded examples,  from  material  things, 
of  the  abstracted  ideas  of  logic:  as  for 
Crambe,  he  contented  himfclf  with  the 
words:  and  when  he  could  but  form  fomc 
conceit  upon  them,  was  fully  fatlsfied. 
Th  us  Crairibe  would  tell  bis  instructor, 
that  all  men  were  not  lingular;  that  in- 
dividuality could  hardly  be  predicated 
of  any  man,  for  it  was  commonly  faid,  that 
a man  is  not  the  fame  he  was:  that  mad- 
men are  beftdes  themfclves,  and  drunken 
men  come  to  themfelves;  which  (hews, 
that  few  men  have  that  most  valuable 
logical  endowment,  individuality.  Cor- 
jielius  told  Martin,  that  a fhoulderof  mut- 
ton was  an  individual,  which  Crambe  de- 
nied, for  he  had  feen  it  cut  into  commons. 
That’s  true  (quoth  the  tutor),  but  you 
never  fa w it  cutintortiouldersof  mutton  ; 
If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it  would  be 
the  mold  lovely  individual  of  the  univer- 
fity.  When  he  was  told,  alubstauce  was 
that  which  was  fubject  to  accidents;  then 
foldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are  tbemost  fub- 
aianiial  people  in  the  world.  Neither 
would  he  allow  it  to  be  a good  definition 
of  accident,  that  it  could  be  prefent  or 
abfeut  without  the  destruction  of  the  fub- 
ject; lincc  there  are  a great  many  acci- 
dents that  destroy  the  fubject,  as  burning 
does  ahoufe.and  death  a man.  But,  as  to 
that,  Cornelius  informed  him,  that  there 
w as  a natural  death,  and  a logical  death; 
that  though  a man,  after  his  natural  death, 
w as  not  capable  of  the  least  parith-ofliee, 
ret  lie  might  still  keep  his  stall  amongst 
the  logical  predicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Man  in  fen- 
fible images.  Thus,  calling  up  the  coach- 
man, he  alk  him  what  lie  bad  feen  in  the 
bear-garden?  The  mananfwered,  he  faw 
two  men  fight  a prize : one  w as  a fair  man, 
a feijeant  in  the  guards;  the  other  black, 
a butcher:  the  ferjeaut  had  red  breeches, 
the  butcher  blue:  they  foughtuponastage 
about  louro’clock, anil  the  ferjeaut  wound- 
ed the  butcher  in  the  leg.  " Mark  (quoth 


ACTS  IN  PROSE. 

" Cornelius)  how  the  fid  low  runs  through 
" the  predicaments.  Men,  substantia; 

“ two, qitaiilitus ; fair  and  black,  t/uulitas : 

“ ferjeaut  and  butcher,  relatio;  wounded 
“ the  other,  actio  el  pttffto ; fighting,  noo; 

“ stage,  ubi  ; two  o’clock,  tjuanilo ; blue  . 
“ and  red  breeches,  habitus.’’  At  the 
fumy  time  be  warned  Martin,  that  what 
he  now  learned  as  a logician,  he  must  fo»- 
get  as  a natural  pliilufophcr;  that' though 
he  now  taught  them  that  accidents  in- 
hered in  the  fubject,  they  would  find  in 
time  there  was  no  fncli  thing;  and  that  co- 
lour, taste,  fmell,  heat,  and  cold,  were  not 
in  the  things,  but  only  phatitatms  ol'oiir 
brains.  He  was  forced  to  letthem  iutothis 
fecret,  for  Martin  could  not  conceive  hew 
a habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  a dancing- 
masier,  when  he  did  not  dance;  nay,  he 
would  demand  the  characteristicsof rela- 
tions. Cram  be  uted  to  help  him  out  by  tell- 
ing him,  a cuckold,  a iofmg  gamester,  a 
man  that  had  not  denied,  a young  heir 
that  was  kept  (hurt  by  his  father,  mightbe 
all  known  by  their  countenance;  that,  in 
this  last  cafe,  the  paternity  and  filiatiun  < 
leave  very  fenfible  imprellions  in  the  rela- 
turn  and  correlation.  The  greatest  difficul- 
ty was  when  they  came  to  the  tenth  pre- 
dicament ; Crambe  affirmed  that  his 
habitus  was  more  a fnhstanee  than  lie  was; 
for  hi*  clothes  could  better  fublist  without 
him,  than  he  without  his  clothes. 

The  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

In  this  defign  of  Martin  to  investigate 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  he  thought  no- 
thing foneceliary  as  an  inquiry  after  the 
feat  of  the  foul ; in  which  at  first,  he  la- 
boured under  great  uncertainties.  Some- 
times lie  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  In 
the  brain,  foinetiuies  in  the  stomach,  and 
fimietimes  in  the  heart.  Afterwards  he 
thought  itabfurd  to  confine  that  foverrign 
lady  to  one  apartment;  which  made  him 
infer,  that  (he  llnfted  it  accordingtothcfe- 
veral  functions  of  life ; The  brain  was  het 

*tudy,the  heart  her  state-room, and  thesto- 

maclr  her  kitchen.  But,  as  he  faw,  feveral 
offices  of  life  went  on  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  this  hypothecs  alio. 
Ho  now  conjectured  ft  was  more  for  the 
dignity  of  the  foul  to  pei  form  feveral  ope- 
rations by  her  little  ministers,  the  animal 
fpirits;  from  whence  itwas  natural  tocon- 
clude,  that  iherefidesin  different  pnits,  ac- 
cording to  different  inclinations,  fexes, 
ages, and  profeffions.  Th  US,  i n epicurcshe 
featfd  her  ia  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ; 
philofophera  have  her  ip  the  briin,foWier» 
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in  their  heart,  women  in  their  tongues, 
fiddlers  iu  their  fingers, aad  ropedancers  in 
their  toes.  At  length  lie  grew  fondof  the 
glaudula  pinealis,  dilfecling  many  fub- 
jectstofind  out  tile  difl’erent  ligure  of  this 
gland, from  " hence  lie  might difeover  the 
caatof the  different  tempers  intnankitid. 
He  fuppoi  ted  that  in  factious  and  restlefs- 
fpirited  people,  hefliould  find  illliarp  and 
pointed,  allowing  no  room  for  the  foul  to 
rcpofeherfelf;  that  in  quiet  tempersitwas 
flat,  fmooth, and  loft,  allbrdingto  the  foul, 
as  it  were,  an  cafy  curtiion.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  by  oliferv  ing.that  calves  and 
philofophers,  tygersand statelinen,  foxes 
and  fliarpers,  peacocks  and  fops,  cock- 
fparrows  and  coquettes,  monkeys  and 
players,  courtiersand  fpaniels,  moles  and 
tuilcrs, exactly  refenibleone  another  in  the 
conformation  ofthepinealgland.  He  did 
not  doubt  I ike  wife  to  find  the  fame  rcfein- 
blance  in  highwaymen  and  conquerors: 
In  order  to  Utisfy  himlelf  in  which,  it 
was,  that  he  purenafed  the  hotly  of  one  of 
the  first  fpecies  (as  hath  been  before  re- 
lated) at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have 
the  happinefs  of  one  of  the  latter  too  un- 
der his  anatomical  knife, 

Tha  Soul  a Suality. 

Thisiseafily  aufwered  hv  a familiar  in- 
stance.  In  every  jack  there  is  a meat- 
roasting  quality,  which  neither  relides  in 
the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  par- 
ticular wheel  in  the  jack,  but  is  the  relult 
of  the  whole  coinpolition  : fo,  in  an  ani- 
mal, the  felf-conlcioufnefs  is  not  a real 
quality  inherent  in  one  being  (any  more 
than  meat- roast  ingin  a jack)  but  the  refult 
of  fevcral  modes  or  qualities  in  the  tame 
fubject.  As  thefly,  the  wheels, thechain, 
t lie  weigh  t,S  he  chords,  &c.  make  one  jack, 
fotlie  feveral  parts  of  the  body  make  one 
animal.  As  perception  orconfcioufnefs  is 
hid  to  be  inherent  in  thi>  animal,  fo  is 
meat-masting  faid  to  be  inherent  in  the 
jack.  As  feufation,  rcafoning,  volition, 
memory.  See.  are  the  feveral  modes  of 
thinking;  lb  roastingof  beef,  roastingof 
mutton,  roastingof  pullets,  geefe,  turkeys, 
&c.  are  the  feveral  modes  of  meat-roast- 
ing. And  as  the  general  quality  of  meat- 
roasting,  with  its  feveral  modifications,  as 
to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  &<;.  does  not  in- 
here in  any  one  part  of  the  jack ; fo  nei- 
ther does  conl’cioufnefs,  with  its  feveral 
modes  of  fenfation,  intellection,  volition, 
dec.  inhere  iu  any  une,  but  is  tbf  refult 


from  the  mechanical  compofition  of  the 
whole  animal.  Pope. 

| 34.  Diterfity  of  Gcniufcs. 

Ifliall  range thefe  confined  and  lefs  co- 
pious geniutes  under  proper  clafles,  and 
(the  belter  to  give  their  pictures  to  the 
reader)  under  the  namesofanimalsoffome 
fortor  or  her ; whereby  he  will  be  enabled, 
at  the  fir. *t  fightof  fuch  aslhall  daily  come 
forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and 
with  what  authors  to  compare  them. 

1.  The  1 lying  Fillies:  Thefe  are  writ- 
ers who  non  and  then  rife  upuntheirfins, 
and  fly  out  of  the  profound;  but  their 
w ings arc  fuou  dry,  and  they  drop  dowu 
to  the  bottom.  G.S.  A.H.  fc.G. 

2.  The  Swallows  arc  authors  that  are 
eternally  Ikiinming  and  fluttering  up  and 
down;  butall  thcii  agility  is  employed  to 
catch  flies.  L.T.  W.P.  Lord  if. 

3.  ThcOstriches  arefueli.whofeheavi- 
neis  rarely  permits  them  to  raife  thein- 
felvcs  from  the  ground;  tlicir  wings  are 
of  no ufe to  lift  them  up,  and  theirmotion 
is  between  Hying  and  walking;  but  then 
they  run  y^ry  fast.  D. F.  L.  E.  The 
Hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat 
another’s  words  in  fuch  a hoarfe  odd 
voice,  as  makes  them  feem  their  own. 
\V.  B.  W.  H.  C.  C.  lhe  Reverend 
D.  D. 

5.  The Didappersareauthorsthat keep 
themfelveslong  out  of  tight,  under  water, 
and  come  up  now  and  then  where  you  least 
expected  them.  L.  \V.  G.D.  Efq.  The 
Hon.  Sir  \V.  Y. 

6. TliePorpoifesarc  unwieldy  and  big; 
they  put  all  their  numbers  into  a great 
turmoil  and  tempest:  but  vvhenevertbey 
appear  in  plain  light  (which  is  feldom) 
they  are  only  Ihapelefsand  ugly  monsters, 
l.D.  C.G.  I.O. 

7.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither 
walk  nor  fly , but  can  leap  and  bound  to  ad- 
miration: they  live  generally  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a ditch,  and  make  a great  noife 
whenever  they  thrust  their  heads  above 
water.  E.  W.  L. M. Efq.  T.  D.  Gent. 

S.  The  Eels  are  obfeure  authors,  that 
wrapthomfelvesup  in  thcirownmud,but 
are  mighty  nimble  and  pert.  L.W.  L.T. 
r.  M.  General  C. 

9.  TlieTortoifesareflowand  chill,  and, 
like  pastoral  writers,  delightniuch  in  gar- 
dens: they  have  for  the  most  part  a fine 
embroidered  (hell,  and  underneath  it,  a 
3 H 4 * heavy 
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Heavy  lump.  A.P.  W.B.  L.  K.  The 
Right  Hon.  E.  ofS. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Bathos:  audineachof  thefekindswe 
have  the  comfort  to  be  blefled  with  l'un- 
dry  and  manifold  choice  fpirits  in  this 
our  ifland. 

The  Advancement  of  the  Bathos. 

Thushavel(mydearcountrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligcnce.difcovercd 
the  hidden  fourccs  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I 
may  fay,  broke  open  the  aby ties  of  this 
great  deep.  And  having  now  established 
good  and  wholefomc  laws,  what  remains 
bn t thatall  true  moderns, with  thcirutinost 
might,  iloproceed  to  put  the  fame  in  exe- 
cution ? In  order  whereto,  1 think  I (hall, 
in  the  fecond  place, highly  deferve of  tny 
country,  by  propofing  Inch  a fclteme  as 
rnav  facilitate  this  great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confefledly  far  fupe- 
rior  to  thatof  the  encmv,  there  feems  no- 
thing wanting  but  unanimity  amongour- 
felves.  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that 
all  and  cverv  individual  of  the  Bathos  do 
enter  intoa  firm  allociation,  and  incorpo- 
rat  e into  one  regular  body : wh  ereof  every 
member, even  themcanest,  will  fome-wav 
Contribute  to  the  fupportof  the  whole ; in 
like  manner  as  she  weakest  reeds,  when  . 
joined  in  one  bundle,  become  in  frangible. 
To  which  end  ourart  ought  tobe  put  upon 
the  fame  foot  with  other  arts  of  this  age. 
The  vast  improvement  of  modern  manu- 
factures arifeth  from  their  being  divided 
intofeveral  branchi-s,  and  parcelled  out  to 
feveral  trades : for  i nstance,  in  clock  mak- 
ing one-artist  makes  the  balance,  another 
the  fpring,  another  the  crown-wheels,  a 
fourth  the  cafe,  and  the  principle  work- 
man putsall  together : to  thismcoliomy  we 
Owe  the  perfection  of  our  modern  writers; 
anddoubtlefswealfomightthat  otour  mo- 
dern poetryand  rhetoric, werethefevdral 
parts  branched  out  in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  di- 
vers perfons,  no  other  way  remarkable, 
have  each  a strong  difpofition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fume  particular  trope  or  figure. 
Aristotle  faith,  that  the  hyperbole  is  an  or- 
nament fit  for  young  men  of  quality ; ac- 
cordingly we  find  hi  thofo  gentlemen  a 
wonderful  propenfity  towards  it,  which  is 
marveloutlv  improved  by  travelling:  fol- 
diersallbandfeamenarevery  happy  in  the 
fame  figure:  The  periphrafis  or  circum- 
locution is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country 
farmers ; the  proverb  and  apologue  of  old 


men  at  clubs;  the  illipfis,  or  fpeeeh  by 
halfwords,  of  ministers  and  politicians ; 
the  npofiopefts  of  courtiers;  the  litotes, 
and  diminution,  of  ladies,  whifperers, 
and  backbiters  ; and  the  anudipinfis  of 
common  criers  and  hawkers,  who,  bv  re- 
doubling the  fame  worths,  perftiade  people 
to  Imv  their  oysters, green  hast  ings.or  new 
ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in  great 
plenty  atBillingfgate.farcafin  and  irony 
learnctl  upon  the  water,  and  the  rpiplio- 
nema  or  exclamation  frequently  from  the 
bcar-gardun,  and  as  frequently  from  the 
‘ Hoar  him’  of  the  Iloufe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole 
time  and  gtniusupou  nisparticularfjgurr, 
would  dun htlefs  attain  to  perfection  : and 
when  each  became  incorporated  ami 
fwnrn  into  the  fociety  (as  hath  beenpro- 
pofeil)  a poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more 
to  do  hut  to  fond  to  the  particular  traders 
in  each  kind;  to  the  metapliorist  for  his 
allegories,  tothcfimile-maker  for  hiscom- 
parifons,  to  the  ironist  for  his  farcafins.to 
the  apophthegmatist  for  his  fentences, 
&c. ; whereby  a dedication  or  fpeeeh 
would  be  computed  in  a moment,  the 
fuperior  artist  having  nothing  to  do  but 
to  put  together  all  the  materials. 

1 therefore  propofe  that  there  be  con- 
trived, with  all  convenient  difpntch,  «t 
the  public  expence,  a rhetorical  chest  of 
drawers,  confuting  of  three  stories  ; the 
highest  fortiie  deliberative,  the  middle  lor 
the  demonstrative,  anil  the  lowest  for  the 
judicial.  Thefe  lhall  be  fnbdivided  into 
loci  or  places,  being  repofitories  for  mat- 
ter and  argument  in  the  fcverSl  kinds  of 
oration  or  writing;  and  every  drawerlhal! 
again  be  fnbdivided  into  cells,  refembliiig 
tliofe  of  cabinets  for  rarities.  Thcapart- 
mont  for  peace  or  war,  and  that  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  profs,  may  in  a very  few  days 
be  filled  with  feveralargumcntsperfirctly 
new  ; and  the  vituperative  partition  wi 
as  rafily  be  repleniflied  with  a most  choice 
collection, entirely  ofthe growth  and  tna- 
nufactureoftheprefent  age.  Every  rom- 
pofer  will  foot!  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this 
cabinet,  and  how  to  manage  all  the  regis- 
ters of  it,  which  will  be  drawn  out  much 
in  the  manner  ofthofe  in  an  organ. 

The  keys  of  it  must  be  kept  m honest 
hands,  by  lome  reverend  prelate,  or  va- 
liant officer.ofunquestionableloy  ally  and 
affection  to  every  prefent  establilhnieut 
in  chnrchand  state  ; which  will  fufiicieut- 
■ lv  guard  againstanymifchiefwhichmight 
otherwife  be  apprehended  from  it. 
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And  being  lodged  in  Cut'll  hands, itmny  deceftbrs  in  the  fame  stations  efpecially 
lv  at  diferction  let  out  hy  the  day,  to  fit-  thofe  pf  their  own  ancestors. 

*cral  great  orators  in  both  houfes;  from  As  to  w'hat  an  commonly  vailed  the 
whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much  profit  and  colours  of  honourable  and  dihouuurahle, 
gain  w ill  accrue  to  our  focicty.  they  arc  various  in  ditlcrent  countries: 

in  this,  they  are  blue,  green,  and  red. 

Dedications  and  Panegyrics.  forafimidi  as  the  duty  w e owe  to 

the  public  doth  often  require  that  we 

Nmv  of  what  neccffitv  the  foregoing  ll-'idd  ]>ut  fonie  things  in  a strong  light, 
project  mav  prove,  will  appear  from  this  and  throw  a fliade  over  others,  I lhall  ex- 
tingle  confidcraiinu,  that  nothing  i«  of  plain  the  method  of  turning  a vicious 
equal  confojuencc  to  the  fuecefs  of  nur  Uian  into  a hern. 

works  as  (peed  and  dilpatch.  Great  pity  Thrfirstaildchiefrnlf  istliegoldcnruJe 
it  i«,  (hip  j'ojid  brains  are  not,  like  oilier  of  transformation;  which  contills  in  con- 
llilifl  bodies,  constantly  endowed  with  n verting  vices  intotheir  bordcriugvirtucs. 
velocity  hi  nuking  proportionable  to  their  A man  who  isafpendthrift,  and  will  not 
li‘avinefs:  for  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  the  pay  a just  debt,  may  have  his  injustice. 
Radios  as  with  thofe  of  nature,  which,  if  transformed  into  liberality  ; cowardice 
the  careful  gardener  brings  not  hastily  to  may  licmctamorphofcd  into  prudence;  in- 
market  in  the  morning,  must  unprofttahly  temperance  into  good  nature  and  good-lei- 
peritli  and  witlier  before  night.  And  of  lowlhip;  comqition  into  patriotifm  ; and 
all  our  prodiH'tions  none  is  to  thort-lived  len  duels  into  tendernefs  and  facility, 
asihededirdtionam! panegvric.w  liichare  The  fecund  is  the  rule  of  contraries, 
often  hut  the  praife  of  a day,  ami  become  It  is  certain  the  lei's  a man  is  endued  with 
hy  the  next  utterly  uiclefs,  improper,  mdo-  any  i irtne,  the  more  need  he  Kas  to  have 
cent, and  f'alfe.  This  is  the  more  to  he  la-  it  plentifully  bestowed,  efpeci..'1  v thofe 
men<ed,inalinuchaathefetwoaretlie  forts  good  ipialities  of  which  the  w orld  genc- 
whereon  in  a manner  depends  that  profit,  rally  believes  he  has  none  at  all;  for  who 
which  must  still  be  remembered  to  he  the  will  tlnuk  a man  lor  giving  him  that 
main  end  of  onr  writersand  fpeakers.  which  lie  has? 

We  lhall  therefore  employ  this  chap-  The  reverie  of  thefe  precepts  will  ferv 
ter  in  (hewing  the  quickest  method  of  forlatire;  wherein  we  are  eier  to  remark 
compofing  them:  alter  which  we  will  that  wiiofo  lofetli  his  place,  or  become 
teach  a fhort  way  to  epic  poetry.  And  outnf  favour  with  the  government, hath 
thefe  being  con  felled  lv  the  works  of  forfeited  his  (liare  in  public  praife  and 
most  importance  and  difficulty,  it  ispre-  honour.  Therefore  the  truly  public-fpi- 
fiiincd  we  may  leave  the  rest  to  each  au-  riled  writer  ought  in  duty  to  strip  him 
thor’s  own  learning  or  practice.  whom  the  government  hath  stripped; 

First  of  panegyric.  Every  mail  Is  ho-  which  is  tile  real  poetical  justice  of  this 
nourable,  who  is  to  hylaw,  custom, ortitle.  age.  For  a full  collection  ofinpirs  and  epi- 
The  puhlicarc  better  jndgesof  whatisho-  tliets  to  he  tiled  in  the  praifeand  difpraife 
nourable  than  private  men.  The  virtues  "of  ministerial  and  miministerial  perfous,  I 
of  great  men,  like  thofe  of  plants,  arc  in-  refer  to  our  rhetorical  cabinet;  innclud- 
herent  in  them,  whet  her  they  are  exerted  ingwirli  ail  earnest  exhortation  to  all  mv 
or  not;  and  the  more  strongly  inherent,  brethren,  to  obferve  the  precepts  here 
the  lefs  they  are  exerted ; as  a man  is  the  laid  down ; the  neglect  of  w Inch  has  cost 
more  rich,  the  lefs  lie  Ipends.  All  grrat  tome  of  them  their  cars  in  a pillory, 
ministers,  without  either  private  or  <eco-  . _ . . 

nomical  virtue.are  virtuous hytheirposts,  ■”  suetpe  to  mate  an  Ljnc  Poem. 
liberal  and  generous  upon  the  public  mo-  An  epic  poem,  the  critics  agree,  isthe 

nev,  provident  upon  public  fupplics,  just  greatest  work  human  nature  iscapablcof. 
hy  paying  puhlii  interest,  courageous  and  They  have  already  laid  down  many  me- 
maguaninious  hy  the  fleets  and  armies,  clianicalrulesforcompotitionsofthisfort, 
magnificent  upon  the  public  expenecs,  but  at  the  fame  tifne  they  cut  olTalniost  all 
and  prudent  by  public  fuccefs.  They  undertakers  from  the  poffibility  of  ever 
have  by  their  office  a right  to  a (hare  of  performing  them;  for  the  first  qualifies* 
the  public  stock  of  virtues:  befides,  they  lion  theysiiiaiiiimnifly  require  in  a poet  is 
are  by  prefeription  immemorial  invested  a genius.  1 lhall  here  endeavour  (for  the 
in  all  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their  pro-  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it 

manifest. 
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manifest,  that  epic  poetns  may  he  ma<!c 
without  a genius,  iiuv,  without  learning 
or  much  reading.  This  must  uecelfarily 
be  of  great  life  to  all  thofe  who  coufei's 
they  never read, and  of  wham  the  world  is 
com  inced  they  never  learn.  Muliereob- 
fiervesot  malting  a dinner,  that  auv  man 
can  do  it  with  money;  and  if  aprnfelTWl 
cook  cannot  do  w ithout  it,  lie.  has  his  art 
for  nothing:  the  fame  may  he  laid  of  mak- 
ing a poem  ; it  iseafily  brought  about  by 
him  that  lias  a genius,  hut  the  (kill-lies 
in  doing  it  without  one.  In  purfuanceof 
this  end,  I (ball  prtfent  the  reader  with 
a plain  and  lure  recipe,  by  which  any 
author  in  the  Batiioshnay  be  qualified  for 
this  gland  performance. 

To  male  an  Epic  poem.  ' 

Tor  lie  Valle.  Takeoutof  any  old  poem, 
history-book,  romance, or  legend  (ioriti- 
stsiier.ljeoilrv  of  Moninoutli.or  IlouBeli- 
anisotGreecc)  thofe  parts  of  story  whit  li 
atlbrd  most  feope  for  knigdeferiptionsiput 
thcC*  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the 
adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a hero,  whom  you  may  chufe  for  the 
fi'undofiiistiuiiic,  audput  him  in  tiiemnlst 
ofthefe  adventures:  there  let  him  work 
for  tw  elve  books;  at  the  end  of  which  von 
may  take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to 
conquer  or  to  marry  ; it  being  necciiary 
that  tin  coiiclufiun  of  an  epic  poem  be 
fortunate. 

To  male  an  Epifodc.  Take  anv  remain- 
ing adventure  of  vour  former  collection, 
in  which  you  could  noway  involve  vour 
hero;  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that 
was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ; and  it 
w ill  he  of  ufe,  applied  to  any  other  per- 
fcm,  w ho  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in  the 
s ou rib  of  the  work,  witiiout  the  least  da-i 
mage  to  the  compolitiou. 

Vur  tic  Moral  t-u.l  el/legon/.  Thefe 
yon  in  ay  extract  out  of  the  fable  after- 
wards,  at  your leifurc : be  fure  you  strain 
them  fufticient ly. 

For  the  Mima.  rs.  For  thofe  of  the  hero, 
take  all  the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in 
the  insist  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity ; if 
they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a coufiftmcy, 
l.sy  them  all  on  a heap  upon  him.  But  lie 
iu. v they  are  qualities  which  your  patron 
would  be  thought  to  have;  and  to  prevent 
any  mistake  which  (lie  world  may  be  tubs 
jee:  to,  (elect  from  the  alphabet  thofe  ca- 
pital li  tters  that  compole  his  name,  ami 
fit  them  at  the  head  of  a dedication  or 
poem.  However,  do  not  obferve  the  ex- 
a.t  quantity  ofthefe  t nt.ies  it  not  being 


determined  whetheror  no  it  be  neccltary 
for  the  hero  of  a poem  to  an  be  honest 
man.  For  the  umler-characters,  gather 
them  from  Ilonter.md  Virgil, andchungc 
the  names  as  occalion  fervus. 

For  the  Machines.  Take  of  slcilies, 
male  and  female,  as  many  as  you  can 
ufe  : feparatc  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  : let 
Juno  pul  him  in  a ferment,  and  Venus 
umlify  him.  Remember  on  all  occafions 
to  make  ufe  of  volatile  Mercury.  Ifyou 
have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  cut  of 
Milton's  1’aradife,  ami  extract  your  fpi- 
rits  from  Tallb.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ma- 
chines is  evident:  fince  no  epic  poem 
can  pollibly  fubfill  without  them,  the 
wifest  way  is  to  referee  them  for  your 
greatest  nect (lilies.  When  you  cannot 
extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means, 
or  yourfclf  by  your  own  wit,  fetk  relief 
from  heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  \oiir 
bufiuefs  very  readily.  This  is  according 
to  the  direct  prefs  option  of  Horace,  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry  : 

Nrc  dens  interfit,  nifi  dignuj  vindicer.tr!  is 

Incident. — 

That  is  to  fay,  “ A por  t thould  never  call 
“ upon  the  gods  tor  thtir  affiAancy,  but 
“ when  he  is  in  great  perplexity.” 

For  the  VeJ'eriptiam.  l or  a tempest. 
Take  Iinnis,  Zephyr,  Aostcr.and  Boreas, 
and  cast  them  together  in  one  verfc  : add 
to  thefe  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder 
(the  loudest  you  can)  ijunntum  Jhff.cil  •, 
niix  vonr  clouds  and  billows  well  toge- 
ther till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  de- 
feription  here  and  there  with  a quick- 
fanti.  Brew*  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head,  before  you  fet  it  a-blowing. 

/■'or  a Battle.  Pic  k a large  quantity  of 
images  and  defi  riptions  from  Homer’s 
Iliad,  with  a fpice  or  two  of  Virgil  j and 
if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  a (kiriniih.  Seaton  it 
well  with,  limilies,  and  it  w ill  make  an 
excellent  battle. 

For  a burning  Ton: n.  If  fnch  a def- 
cription  be  necetiary  (becaufe  it  is  cer- 
tain there  is  one  in  Virgil)  old  Troy  is 
ready  burnt  to  your  hands:  but  ifyou  fear 
that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a chap- 
ter or  two  of  thcTheory  ofthc  Conflagra- 
tion, well  circumstanced  and  douc  iuto 
verfe,  will  be  a good  furccdaneum. 

As  for  limilies  and  me:  aphors,  t bey  may 
be  found  all  over  the  creation;  the  most 
ignorant  may  gather  them:  but  the  diffi- 
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culfy  is  in  applying  them.  For  this  ad- 
vile  with  your  bookl'eller.  i'opc, 

§ 35.  The  Duty  of  a Clerk. 

Nofooner  was  1 elected  into  my  office, 
hut  ( laid  alide  the  powdered  gallantries 
of  toy  vou'h,  and  became  a new  man.  I 
co.ilidered  myfelf  os  in  fume  wife ofeccje- 
fjastieal  dignity ; lince  by  wearing  a band, 
which  is  no  (mall  part  of  the  ornament 
of  our  clergy,  i might  not  unworthily  be 
deemed,  as  it  were,  a thred  of  the  linen 
vestment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  may’st  conceive,  O reader,  with 
what  concern  I perceived  the  eyes  ofthe 
congregation  fixed  upon  me,  when  I first 
took  mv  place  at  the  feet  of  the  priest. 
When  I railed  the  pfialin,  how  did  mv 
voice  quaver  for  fear  I and  when  I arrayed 
tile  Ihoulders  of  the  minister  with  the  fur- 
piice,  how  did  my  joints  tremble  under 
me!  1 faid  within  myfelf,  “ Remember, 
“ Paul,  thou  standest  before  men  of  high 
“ worrtiip;  thewife  Mr.  Justice  Freeman, 
" the  grave  Mr.  Johu  Tonlon,  the  good 
“ Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  gen- 
“ tlewomen  her  daughters;  nay,thegreat 
“ Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight  and  Baro- 
" net,  and  my  young  master  the  F.fquire, 
“ who  lhall  one  day  be  lord  of  this  ma- 
“ nor.”  Notw  ithstanding  which,  it  was 
my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to  the 
good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation; 
but  the  Lord  forbid  I Ihould  glory  there- 
in, 

* *■  * * * 

I was  determined  to  reform  the  mani- 
fold corruptions  and  abules  which  had 
crept  into  the  church. 

First,  I was  especially  fevere  in  whip- 
ping forth  dogs  from  the  temple,  all  ex- 
cepting the  lap-dog  of  the  good  widow 
Howaryl,  a lober  dog  which  yelped  not, 
nor  was  there  alienee  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I did  even  proceed  to  mo- 
fufeneft,  though  fore  against  mv  heart, 
unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing  from  them  the 
half-eaten  apples  which  they  privily 
munched  at  clmrch.  But  verily  it  pitied 
nie;  lot  I remember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own 
hands  I did  make  plain  and  (mouth  the 
dogs-ears  throughout  our  great  Bible. 

f ourthly, The  pews  and  benches  w hich 
were  formerly  fwept  but  once  in  three 
years,  I caufed  every  Saturday  to  be 
fwept  with  a befom,  and  trimmed. 

fifthly, apd  lastly,  I caufed  the  furplice 
to  he  neatly  darned,  walked,  and  laid  in 
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freih  lavtnder  (yea,  and  fometimes  to  he 
fprinkled  with  role-water);  and  I had 
great  laud  aud  prail'c  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  pirilh 
kept  the  minister  in  cleaner  linen. 

# * # •»  * 

Shoes  did  I make  (and,  if  entreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces 
allli  did  I (have;  and  I clipped  the  hair. 
Chirurgery  alfolpractifed  in  the  worming 
of  dogs;  but  to  bleed  adventured  I not, 
excopt  the  poor.  Upon  this  my  two-fold 
profeflion,  there  palled  among  men  a mer- 
ry tale,  delectable  enough  to  be  rehearfed : 
How  tlial,  being  overtaken  with  liquorone 
featu rdny even i ng, I lliaved  thepriest  with 
Spaniih  blacking  for  thoes  instead  of  a 
wafliliall,  and  with  lamb-black  powdered 
his  perriwig.  But  thefe  were  layings  of 
men  delighting  in  theirownconceits  more 
than  in  the  truth  ; for  it  is  well  known, 
that  great  was  my  care  and  Iki  1 1 i n thefe  m r 
crafts;  yea,  1 once  had  the  honour  of  trim- 
ming Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  without  fetch- 
ing blood.  Furthermore,  I was  fought  un- 
to to  geld  the  Lady  F' ranees  her  Ipauiel, 
which  waswoutto  go  astray : he  was  called 
Toby, that  isto  fay, Tobias.  And,  thirdly, 
I was  entrusted  with  a gorgeous  pair  of 
ftmes  ofthe  faid  lady,  to  let  an  heel-pieco 
thereon;  and  i received  fuchpraii'e  there- 
fore, that  it  was  faid  all  over  the  parilb, 
I (liould  be  recommended  itnto  the  king 
to  mend  (hoes  for  his  majesty  ; whom 
God  preferve  ! Amen.  Ibid. 

§ 38.  Cruelty  to  Animuls. 

Montaignethinks  it  feme  reflection  tip- 
on  human  nature  itl'clf,  that  few  people 
take  delight  in  feeing  beasts  cqrefs  or  play 
together,  but  almost  every  one  is  pleafed 

to  lee  them  lacerate  artdworryonea.'iorhtr, 

I am  furry  this  temper  is  become  almost  a 
d istinguilhingcharacterof  onrown  nation, 
from  the  oblcrvation  which  is  made  by 
foreigners  of  our  beloved  pastimes,  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  Wc 
ihould  find  it  hardtoviudi<  atethedest rov- 
ing of  any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  Wit 
of  wanton nefs:  yet  in  this  principle  our 
children  are  bred  up;  and  011c  ofthe  first 
pleafures  wc  allow  them,  is  the-.licencc  of 
inflicting  pain  upon  poor  animals:  almost 
as  toon  as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  our- 
felves.we  make itour  (port  to  take  it  from 
other  creatures.  I cannot  but  believe  a 
very  good  nfe  might  be  made  ofthe  fancy 
which  children  have  for  birds  and  infects, 
Mr.  Lock*  takes  notice  of  k mother  who 
permitted 
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permitted  them  to  her  children,  but  re- 
warded or  pun  idled  them  as  they  treated 
them  well  nr  ill.  This  was  uo  other  than 
entering  them  betimes  into  a daily  excr- 
eile  of  humanity,  and  improving  their 
very  divertion  to  a virtue. 

. 1 fancy,  too,  tome  advantage  might  lie 
taken  of  the  common  notion,  that  ’tis  omi- 
nous or  unlucky  to  destroy  fouie  forts  of 
birds, as  fwallows  and  martins.  Thisopi- 
uioii  might  poflibiv  arife  frym  the  eon- 
tidence  tbtfe  birds  l'e cm  to  put  in  us,  by 
building  under  our  roofs;  fothat  this  is  a 
kind  uf  violation  of  the  law  s of  liofpitallty 
tomurdei'them.  As  forltobin  red-breasts 
in  particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they  ow  e 
their  fecurity  to  the  ohl  btillad  ot  “The 
children  in  the  wood.”  limvevrr  it  he,  1 
don’t  know,  1 lay, why  this  prejudice,  well 
improved  and  carried  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  might  not  ue  made  to  conduce  to  the 
prel'ervation  of  many  innocent  creatures, 
■w  hich  are  now  cxpoled  to  all  the  wanton- 
uefsof  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animal*  'hat  have  the 
ipisfnrnme,  for  no  maimer  of  tealon,  to 
lie  treated  as  common  enemies,  w herever 
found.  The  conceit  that  a eat  lias  nine 
lives,  has  cost  at  least  nine  lives  in  ten  of 
the  whole  l ace  of  them:  Icaroe  a boy  in 
the  streets  but.  has  in  this  point  outdone 
Hercules  himfelf,  who  was  famous  lor 
hilling  a monster  that  had  hut  three  lives. 

(tether  the  imaccountable  animotity 
against  this  ufeful  domestic  may  be  any 
raufc  of  the  general  perfcctitimi  of  ovv  Is 
(who  are  a fort  of  leathered  cats)  or  whe- 
ther it  be  only  an  unrcafonuble  pique  the 
igpdtrns  have  taken  to  a feeious  counte- 
nance, 1 (hall  not  determine:  though  I am 
vt j,  1 1 n * d to  believe  the  former ; mice  1 ob- 
l'efve  the  foie  re., Ion  alledgeil  tor  the  IK- 
s/ruetion  of  frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like 
toads  Vet,  amid-a  all  the  misfortunes  of 
shefif  unfriended  creatures,  'to  fome  hup- 
ijineL  that  we  hare  not  v et  take  n a limey 
to  eat  them  : for  thonld  our  countrymen 
refine  upon  the  P reach  never  fo  lilt Ic,  'tis 
not  to  he  conceived  to  what  uiiltoard-of 
torments,  owls,  cats,  and  frogs,  may  be 
vet  referred. 

When  wt.  grow  up  to  men,  we  have 
another  fuccelliou  < I fangumary  Iports; 
in  particular,  hunting.  ) ilare  not  attack 
a divertion  w hich  has  fuch  authority  and 
custom  to  lupport  it ; but  must  have  leave 
to  be  of  opiunm,  that  the  agitation  of  that 
exercifc,  with  the  example  and  number 
of  the  chafers*  Uv,j  a little  contributes  to,. 

i . 
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refill  tliofe  checks,  which  companion 
w-ould  naturally  fuggest  in  behalf  of  the 
animal  purlueif.  Nor  (hall  I fay,  with 
iMoiilieur  Fleury,  that  this  Iport  is  a re- 
main of  the  Gothic  barbarity;  but  l must 
animadvert  upon  a certain  custom  vet  in 
ill  - with  nr,  and  barbarous  enough  to  lie 
derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the 
Scythians:  I mean  that  lavage  compli- 
ment our  huntfuieii  pafs  upon  ladies  of 
quality,  who  arc  prelent  at  the  death  of 
a stag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in  their 
hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a helplefs, 
trembling,  and  weeping  creature. 

QnHbique  r men l vo. 

.Vquc  imj/lunuiti  fv.nili,. 

Tint  if  our  fpoits  arv  destructive,  our 
gluttony  is  more  tin,  ami  in  a more  inhu- 
man maimer.  1 .oiisters  rousted  alive,  pigs 
whipped  to  Heath,  fowls  fewed  up,  arc 
teftiinonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury, 
i hole  who  (as  Seneca  cxprclli-s  it)  divide 
their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  confeienre 
and  a nanfeated  stomach,  have  a just  re- 
ward of  their  gluttony  in  the  difealesit 
brings  with  it:  for  human  favages,  like 
oilier  wild  beasts,  find  fnarcs  and  poifon 
in  the  provilions  of  life,  and  arc  allured 
by  their  appetite  to  their  destruction.  1 
know  nothing  more  blocking,  or  horrid, 
than  the  profpert  of  one  of  their  kitchens 
covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with  tho 
criesot  the  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a giant’s  den  ill 
a romance,  bestrewn)  w ith  the  feattcred 
heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  thole 'who 
were  Hum  by  his  cruelty.  Pope. 

^ 37-  PaSoral  Comedy. 

I have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a 
pastoral  comedy,  becaufe  I think  the  taste 
nt  our  age  will  not  relilh  a poein  of  that 
Ibrt.  People  leek  for  what  they  call  wit, 
on  all  fuhjectx,  and  in  all  places;  notcon- 
litlering  that  nature  loves  I ruth  (dwell, that 
it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flourilhing.  Con- 
ceit is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty; 
it  i<  not  only  need  lets,  hut  impairs  wliat 
it  would  improve.  There  is  a certain 
majesty  in  hmplicitv,  w hich  is  far  above 
all  the  quaintnels  of  wit:  infomuch,  that 
thecritics  have  excluded  wit  from  the  lof- 
tiest poetry , as  w ell  as  the  lowest, and  for- 
bid it  to  the  epic  uo  lets  than  the  pastoral. 
1 mould  certainly  difplcafe  all  tliofe  who 
are  charmed  with  Guarini  and  Bonarrlli, 
and  imitate  Talfo  not  only  in  thelimplicity 
of  his  thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  fabletoo. 
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I furprilitig  difcnveries  fttonld  have  pi. ice 
inthesloryofa  pastoral  comedy, I believe 
it  vrpiild  bemorc agreeable  to  probability 
to  make  them  thee  fleets  of  chance  than  of 
delign ; intrigue  not  being  verv  eoniiltent 
with  that  innocence  which  ought  to  con- 
stitute a Ihephertl’s  character.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  tltc  Amintafas ! remember) 
but  happens  by  mere  accident ; 1 in  Ids  it 
be  the  meeting  of  Aminla with  .Sylvia  at 
the  fountain,  which  is  the  contrivance  of 
lfapliue;  and  even  that  is  the  most  fimple 
in  the  world:  the  contrary  is  ohfcrvaiilc 
in  Pastor  I'itlo.whcreCorifca  isfo  perfect 
a mist  refs  of  intrigue,  that  the  plot  could 
not  have  been  brought  almut  wit  limit  her. 
1 am  inclined  to  think  the  pastoral  comedy 
has  another  difadvautage,  as  to  the  man- 
ners: its  general  defign  is  to  make  11s  in 
love  with  the  innocence  of  a rural  life,  fo 
that  to  introduce  (hepherds  of  a vicious 
character,  must  in  feme  tnealn  re  debtife  it ; 
and  lienee  it  may  come  to  pals,  that  even 
the  virtuous  character  will  not  lliinc  fo 
much  for  want  of  being oppol'ed  to  their 
contrarieties.  Pope. 

% 38.  Dogs. 

Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Athens  in  the 
timeofThemistocles,  steps  back  again  out 
of  the  way  of  his  history  .purely  todcfcri  be 
the  lamentable  cries  and  how  lings  of  the 
poor  dogs  they  left  behind,  lie  makes 
mention  of  one  that  followed  ii is  master 
aeroCs  the  fea  toSalamis,  where  he  died, 
and  was  honoured  with  a toinli  bv  the 
Athenians,  who  gave  the  name  of  The 
l)og’s  (Irave  to  that  part  of  the  illand 
where  he  was  buried.  This  rel'pect  to  a 
dog,  in  the  most  polite  people  in  the  11  mid, 
is  very  obfervable.  A modern  instanceof 
gratitude  to  a dog,  (though  we  have  hut 
few  Inch)  is,  that  the  chief  order  of  Den- 
mark (now  injuriouflv  railed  the  order  of 
the  Elephant)  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  fidelity  of  a dog,  named  \Vild-hrat,to 
one  of  their  kings,  who  had  been  deferted 
by  his  l’ubjects-  In'  gave  his  order  this 
motto,  or  tothis  elicit  (which  st  111  remains) 
“ Wild-brat  was  faithful.”  Sir  William 
Trumbull  has  told  me  a story,  which  lie 
heard  from  one  that  was  prefeitt : King 
Charles  I.  being  w ith  loinc  of  his  court 
during  his  troubles,  ad  ifeourfearofe  what 
ort  of  dogs  dulerved  pre-eminence,  and  it 
beingoti  allhands  agreed  tobelongeither 
to  the  fpanicl  or  grey-houud,  the  king 
gave  his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  grey- 


hound, heranfi  (laid lie! it hnsallthegood* 
'nature  of  the  other  without  the  fanning. 
A good  piece  of  latire  upon  his  courtiers, 
with  which  I u illconcludemydifrourfeol 
dogs.  Call  me  a cynic,  orvvhatyoiipli-afe, 
in  revenge  for  all  this  impertinence,  I will 

be  contented;  provided  yon  will  but  be- 
lie* e me,  w lien  If  ay  a hold  word  for  a 
Christian,  that,  ot  ali  dogs,  vou  will  find 
none  more  faithful  than,  Yours,  &e. 

Ibid. 

% 30.  huh/  Mary  Worthy  Montague. 

The  more  I e.vaiiimctnv  ownmiml,  the 
more  romantic  I find  niyielf.  Metliinks 
it  i-  a noble  fpirit  ofcontradiction  to  fate 
and  lortmie,  not  to  give  up  tlmfu  that  arc 
fnateiied  from  us:  but  to  follow  them  tire 
more,  the  farther  tin  y are  removed  from 
the  lenfe  of  it.  Sure,  flattery  never  tra- 
velled lb  far  as  three  thmilhnd  miles;  it 
is  now  only  for  truth,  which  overtakes  all 
tilings,  to  reach  you  at  this  distance.  Tis 
a generous  piece  of  popery,  that  purfiics 
even  thole  who  arc  to  he  eternally  abfent 
into  another  world:  whether  you  think  it 
right  or  wrong,  you’ll  own  the  very  ex- 
travagnneea  fort  of  piety.  1 can’t  be  fa- 
tisfied  witli  st  revving  flower*  over  vou,  ami 
barely  honouring you  asa  thing  lost;  hut 
must  conlidur you  a* aglorious  though  re- 
mote being, and  lie  fending  addrelles  after 
you.  You  have  carried  away  fo  much  of 
me,  that  what  remains  is  daily  languilhin<r 
and  dying  over  mv  acquaintance  litre'; 
and.l  believe,  in  three  or  four  month  smore 
I (hall  think  Aural  Kazerasgood  a place  as 
< oveut-garden.  You  may  imagine  thij 
is  raillery  ; Imt  I am  really  fo  far  gone,  as 
to  take  pleafnre  in  reveries  of  this  kind. 
Let  them  fay  I am  romantic;  fo  is  every 
one  laid  to  lie,  that  either  admires  a hue 
thing, ordocsonc.  On  my  coitfcience,as 
the  world  goes,  'tis  hardly  worth  any  bo- 
dy’s while  to  do  one  fertile  honour  of  its 
glorv,  the  only  pay  of  generous  actions,  is 
now  as  ill  paiil  as  other  just  debts  ; and 
neither  Airs  JIacfarland,  for  immolating 
tier  lover,  nor  you  for  constancy  to  vour 
lord,  must  ever  hope  to  be  compared  to 
Lucretia  or  Portia. 

1 write  this  in  Come  anger;  for  having, 
fince  you  went,  frequented  thole  peopTe 
most,  who  feemrdmort  in  your  favour,  I 
heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talked 
oflb  often,  as  that  you  went  away  in  a 
black  full- bottomed  wig;  which  I did  but 
airerttobea  bob.andwasanfwered.'T.ove 
is  blind.”  1 am  perfuaded  your  wig  had 

never 
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never  fuffcred  this  criticifm,  but  on  the 
fcoreof  your  head,  and  the  two  ayes  that 
are  ill  it. 

Pray,  when  you  write  to  me,  talk  of 
yourfelf;  there  is  nothing  I fo  much  de- 
firc  to  hear  of:  talk  a great  deal  of your- 
frlf  that  (he  who  I always  thought  talked 
the  best,  may  fpeak  upon  the  best  fuhject. 
Tliethrincsandreliqucsyou  tell  me  of.no 
way  engage  my  curiofity ; 1 had  ten  times 
rather  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  fee  one  fuch 
face  as  yours,  than  both  St.  JohnBaptilVs 
heads.  1 with  (lincevou  are  grown  fo  covet- 
ous of  golden  things)  you  had  not  only  all 
the  fine  statues  you  talk  of,  but  even. the 
golden  imagewhich  Nebuchadnezzar fet 
up,  provided  you  were  to  travel  no  far- 
ther than  you  Qould  carry  it. 

The  court  of  V itnna  is  very  edifying. 
The  lad  ies,  with  refpect  to  their  hufbands, 
feem  to  understand  thattext  literally,  that 
commandsto  bearone  another’s  bu  rdens ; 
but,  I fancy,  many  a man  there  is  like  Itla- 
char,  an  als  between  two  burdens.  I (hall 
look  upon  you  nomoreasaCbristian.when 
you  pafsfrom  that  charitable  court  to  the 
land  ofjealoufy.  1 expect  to  hearan  exact 
account  how,  and  at  what  places,  you 
leave  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  after 
another,  as  you  approach  to  the  land  of 
infidelity.  Pray  how  far  are  you  got  al- 
ready ? Amidst  the  pomp  of  Iiigh  inafs, 
and  the  ravilhing  thrills  of  a Sunday 
opera,  what  did  you  think  of  the  doctr  ne 
ami  difciplmeot  the  church  of  England  ? 
Had  you  from  your  heart  a reverence  for 
Stcrnhold  aud  Hopkins?  How  did  your 
Christian  virtues  hold  out  info  long  a voy- 
age ? You  have,  it  frems  (without  palling 
the  bounds  of  Christendom)  out-travelled 
the  fin  of  fornication ; in  a little  time 
.you’ll  look  upon  foineotherswith  more  pa- 
tiencethan  the  ladies  here  are  capableof. 
I reckon,  you’ll  time  it  fo  well  as  to  make 
•your  religion  last  tothc  verge  of  Christen- 
dom, that  you  may  difeharge  your  chap- 
lain (as  humanity  requires)  in  a piace 
where  he  may  find  fome  bufinels.  - , 

1 doubt  not  hut  I (hall  be  told  (when  I 
come  to  follow  you  through  thefe  coun- 
tries) in  how  pretty  a manneryou  accom- 
modated yourl'elflothecustomsofthetrue 
Mulfulmen.  They  will  tell  me  at  what 
town  you  practifcd  to  fit  oil  the  fofa,  at 
whatvillage  you  learned  to  fold  a turban, 
w here  you  was  bathed  and  anointed,  and 
where  von  (sarted  with  your  black  full- 
bottom'  How  happy  must  it  be  for  a gay 
young  woman,  toJii  e ma-country  where 


it  is  a part  of  religious  worfliip  to  be  gid- 
dy-headed ! I fhatl  hear  at  Belgrade  how 
Uie  good  bafiiaw  received  you  with  tears 
of  joy,  how  he  was  charmed  with  your 
agreeable  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
words  Allah  and  Muhamed ; aud  how  ear- 
nestly you  joined  with  him  in  exhorting 
your  friend  loembracelhatveligiou.  But 
1 think  his  objection  was  a just  one;  that 
it  was  attended  with  foine  circumstances 
under  which  becould  not  properly  repre- 
fent  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Lastly,  1 (hall  hear  how,  the  first  night 
you  lay  at  Peru,  you  had  a vifion  of  Ma- 
homet's paradife,  aud  happily  awaked 
without  a foul;  from  which  hlefied  mo- 
ment the  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full 
liberty  to  perform  all  the  agreeable  func- 
tions it  was  made  lor. 

1 fee  1 have  done  in  this  letter,  aslof- 
ten  have  done  in  your  company;  talked 
ni  vfelf  intoagood  humour,  when  I begun 
in  an  ill  one:  the  plealurc  of  addrefiing 
you  makes  me  run  on:  aud  ’tis  in  your 
powerto  Ihortcn  thisletterasmueh  as  you 
pleafe,  by  giving  over  w hen  you  pleafe: 
to  I’ll  make  it  no  longer  by  apologies. 

Pope. 

§ 40.  The  Manners  of  a liookjeller. 

To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

My  laird, 

If  your  mare  could  fpeak,  fiie  would 
give  an  account  of  what  extraordinary 
company  the  had  on  the  toad;  which 
fince  (he  cannot  do,  1 will. 

It  was  the  eiiterprifing  Mr.  Lintot,the 
redoubtable  rival  of  Mr.  Tonfon,  who, 
mounted  onastone-horfe(no  difiiy recable 
companion  to  yourlordfiiips  mare)  over- 
took me  in  Wind idr-t’orest.  llefaid,  lie 
heard  I defigned  for  Oxford,  the  feat  of 
thcMufes;  and  would,  as  my  bookfellca 
by  all  means  accompany  me  thither. 

I alked  him  where  lie  got  his  horfe  ? 
He  anf'wered,  he  got  it  of  his  publilhec: 
“ For  that  rogue,  my  printer  (laid  he) 
" difappointed  me:  1 hoped  to  put  him  in 
" good  humour  by  a treat  at  the  Tavern, 
“ of  a brown  fricaflee  of  rabbits,  which 
“ cost  two  (hillings,  with  (wo  quarts  of 
" wine.befidesmyconverfation.  I thought 
“ mylelf  cock -fare  of  his  horfe,  which  he 
" readily  promifed  me,  but  laid  that  Mr. 
“ Tonfon  had  just  fuch  another  defign  of 
" going  to  Cambridge,  expecting  there 
“ the  copy  of  a new  kind  of  Horace  from 

" Dr. ; aud  if  Mr.  Tonfou  went,  he 

" was 
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n was  pre-engaged  to  attend  him,  being 

to  have  the  printing  of  the  faid  copy. 

“ So,  in  (hort,  I borrowed  this  stonc- 
" horfe  of  mv  publilhcr,  which  lie  liad  of 
" Mr.  Oldjnixon  for  a debt;  he  lent  me, 
“ too,  the  pretty  boy  you  fee  after  me: 
" he  was  a fiputty  dog  yesterday,  and 
" cost  me  near  two  hours  to  walh  the  ink 
“ off  his  face  ; but  the  devil  is  a fair-con- 
“ dimmed  devil,  and  very  forward  in  his 
“ catechife  : if  you  have  any  more  bags, 
“ lie  (hall  carry  them.” 

I thought  Mr.  I.intot’s  civility  not  to 
beneglecled  ; fo  gave  the  boy  a final!  bag, 
containing  three  thirls,  and  an  Elzevir 
Virgil ; and  mounting  in  an  instant,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  road,  with  my  man  before, 
mv  courteous  stationer  befide,  and  the 
aforefaid  devil  behind. 

Mr.  I.intot  began  in  this  manner; — 
'*  Now,  damn  them  ! w hat  if  they  Ihould 
“ put  it  in  the  news-paper  how  you  and  1 
" went  together  to  Oxford  ? what  would 
“ 1 care?  If  i Ihould  go  down  into  Suf- 
" fex,  they  would  fay  I was  gone  to  the 
“ fpeaker : but  what  of  that  ? If  mv  fun 
" were  but  big  enough -to  go  on  with  the 
“ bufmefs,  by  G — d I would  keep  as  good 
" company  avoid  Jacob." 

Hereupon  1 inquired  of  his  fon.  “ The 
" lad  (fays  he)  lias  fine  parts,  but  is  fome- 
“ what  fickl v ; much  as  you  are — 1 fpare 
“ for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Weit- 
“ minster. Pravdon’tvou  think  W’estmin- 
“ sterto  be  the  best  ichool  in  England  ? 
" Most  of  the  late  ministry  came  out  of  it, 
" fo  did  many  of  this  ministry  ; 1 hope 
“ the  boy  will  make  his  fortune  ” 

Don’t  youdefign  to  let  him  paisa  vear 
st  Oxford?  “ To  what  purpofe?  (faid  lie) 
“ the  universities  do  but  make  pedants, 
“ and  1 intend  to  breed  him  a man  of  bu- 
“ finefs.” 

As  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking,  I ohferved 
he  fat  Unealy  on  his  fuddle,  for  which  I 
expretfed  Tome  folicitude.  Nbthing,  fays 
he,  I can  bear  it  well  enough;  but  finco 
We  have  the  day  before  us,  inetliinks  it 
would  be  very  plealant  for  vou  to  rest 
awhile  under  the  woods.  When  we  were 
ali glited,"  See  here,  what  amighty  pretty 
“ kind  of  Horace  I have  in  my  pocket ! 
" what  ifyou  amufed  yourfelf  in  turning 
"anode,  till  we  mount  again?  Lord  ! if 
" you  pleafsd  what  a clover  mifccllanv 
“ might  you  make  at  your  ieifure  hours !" 
Perhaps  I may,  faid  I,  if  we  ride  on ; the 
motion  is  an  aid  to  mv  fancy ; a round 
troi  very  much  awakens  my  fpirits:  then 


jog  on  apace,  and  I’ll  think  as  hard  as  I 
can, 

Silenceenfued  forafullhnur:aflenvhich 
Mr.  Lintot  lugg’d  the  reins,  stopp’d fiiort, 
and  broke  nui.  “Well,  Sir,  how  far  have 
•«vou  gone?”  I anfwcred  Even  miles. 
“ Z — ds!  Sir,”  faid  Lintot,  “ I thought 
" you  had donefeven stanzas.  Oldfworth, 
“ i 11  a ramble  round  Winibleton  hill, would 
" tranOate  a whole  ode  in  half  this  time. 
*'  I’ll  fay  that  for  Oldfworth  (though  I lost 
" hv  hisTimothv’s)  he  trinflatesanode  of 
" Horace  the  quickest  ofnnv  man  in  Eng- 
" land.  1 remember  Dr.  King  vvouldwrite 
n series  in  a tavern  three  hours  after  he 
“ could  not  fpeak:  and  there’s  Sir  liich- 
" ard.in  that  runiblingold  chariot  of  Ills, 
“ between  Eleel-ditcli  and  St.  Giles's 
“ pound,  (hall  make  you  half  a job." 

“ Pray, Mr.  Lintot  (faid  I)  now  you  talk 
oftranllators,  what  is  your  method  of  ma- 
naging them ? “Sir, (replied  hn) thofe are 
“ the  laddestpack  of  rogues  in  thoworld; 
“ in  a hungry  tit,  they'll  fwenr  they  under- 
“ stand  all  the  languages  iu  the  univcrle: 
“ 1 have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a 
“ Greek  book  upon  inv  counter,  and  cry, 
“ Ay,  this  is  Hebrew,  1 must  read  it  from 
“ the  latter  cud.  By  G — cl,  1 can  never 
“ be  lure  in  tlicfe  fellows;  for  I neither 
“ understand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor 
“ Italian  myfclf.  But  this  is  mv  way  ; I 
“ agree  with  them  for  ten  (hillings  per 
" fiieet,  with  a provifo,  that  I will  have 
“ theirdoings  corrected  bv  whom  1 pleaft: 
" lb  by  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  last 
" tothetruefenfeofanauthor;  nivjmlge- 
“ ment  giving  tiie  negative  to  all  mv 
" tranfl.itors.”  But  how  are  yon  focme 
thofe  correctorsmay  not  impofeupon  you? 
" Why,  I get  any  civil  gentleman  (efpe- 
“ eiallv  any  Scotchman)  that  comes  into 
“ my  (hop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in 
" I.nglilh;  bv  this  I know  whether  my 
" trauflator  be  deficient,  and  whether  uiy 
" corrector  merits  his  money  or  not. 

“ i’ll  teil  you  whathappened  to  me  last 

"month:  I bargained  with  S fora 

" new  verlion  of  Lucretius,  to  publilh 
" against  Tonfon’s : agreeing  to  pay  the 
“ author  fo  many  (hillings  on  his  prpduc- 
" irg  lb  many  lines.  He  made  a great  pro- 
“ grelsiu  a very  Ihort  time,  and  l gave  it 
" to  the  corrector  to  compare  with  the 
" Latin;  but  he  went  directlyto  Creech’s 
“ tranllatinn,  and  found  it  the  fame,  word 
“ for  word,  all  but  the  first  page.  Now, 
“ what  d’ye  think  I did?  1 arrested  the 
" tranflator  for  a cheat;  nay,  and  I stop- 

" ped 
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*'  ped  the  corrector's  pnv  too.  tipou  this 
“ proof,  that  hr  hail  made  ule  of  Creech 
“ 111st rail  of  the  original.” 

“ Pray  tell  me  r.  is  t how  voudcal  with 
the  critics?  " Sir 'laid  lie)  nothing'  more 
“ t.dv.  1 can  ftlence  the  most  formidable 
“ of  them:  the  rich  ones  with  a Iheet  a- 
“ pircebf  tlic  hlotleil  mnuufeript,  w hich 
“ costs  i/ie  nothing ; they’ll  go  about  it  ith 
“ it  to  their  acquaintance,  and  lav  dice 
“ had  it  from  the  author,  who  fuloniited 
“ to  their  correction : this  has  given  (dine 
" of  them  fuclt  an  air,  that  hi  time  they 
“ come  to' be  con  felted  with,  and  dedi- 

cated  to,  as  the  top  critics  of  thetown. 
“ — As  for  the  poor  critics.  I’ll  give  votr 
“one  instance  of  mv  management,  by 
“ which  voumay  guels at  the  rest.  A ii  an 
" man,  that  looked  like  a very  good  fcho- 
" lar,  came  to  me  t’other  day;  he  turned 
“ over  vour  llomer.lhook  his  head, Ihrug- 
“ ged  upliislhouldcrs.and  ptlhcd  atevery 
“ fine  of  it.  One  would  wonder  (fays  lie) 
“ att  he  strange  prefuinpt  ionof  Imne  incn ; 
*'  Homer  is  no  fuch  eal’y  talk,  that  every 
“ stripling,  every  verfilier — lie  was  go- 
's ing  on,  when  my  wife  called  to  dinner 
“ — Sir,  faid  I,  will  you  pleafe  to  eat  a 
“ pieceof  beef  with  me?  Mr.  I.intot  (laid 
“ lie)  I am  lorry  you  fhould  be  at  the  ex- 
“ pence  of  this  great  hook  ; I tun  really 
“ concerned  on  your  account — Sir,  1 am 
“ much  obliged  to  vou:  if  you  can  dine 
“ upon  a piece  of  beef,  together  with  a 
“ Dice  of  pudding — Mr.  I.intot,  I donut 
“ fay  but  Mr.  Pope,  if  he  would  but  con- 
**  defeend  to  advife  with  men  of  learning 
“ — Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon  the  table;  if 

“ you  pleafe  to  go  in My  critic  01111- 

*'  plies,  he  comes  to  atasteof  your  poetry ; 
“ and  tells  me  in  the  fame  breath,  that 
“ your  book  is  commendable  aud  the 
“ pudding  excellent. 

“ Now,  Sir,  (concluded  Mr.  I.intot)  in 
“ return  to  the  franknels  1 have  Ihewri, 
“ pray  tell  me,  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your 
“ friends  at  court  that  my  Lord  Lanfdoivn 
**  will  be  brought  to  the  bar  or  not  ? ” I 
told  him,  I heard  he  would  not ; and  I 
hoped  it,  my  lord  bein^  one  1 had  parti- 
cular obligations  to.  “ That  may  be  (re- 
“ plied  Mr-  Lintot);  but,  by  G — d,  if  be 
“ is  not,  I (hall  lofe  the  printing  of  a very 
*■  good  trial.” 

Thcfe,  my  laird,  are  a few  traits  by 
which  you  may  difeern  the  genius  of  Mr. 
I.intot:  which  I have  ebofen  forthefub- 
ject  of  a letter.  I dropt  him  as  foon  as  I 


got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a vifit  to  rm  lor4 
Carlton  at  Middleton. 

fhe  eonvcrfations  I enjov  here  are  not 
So  lie  prejudiced  liv  tny  pm, ami  the  pita* 
litres  from  them  only  to  beei|ualled  when 
1 meet  your  l.ordfliip.  I hope  in  a few 
days  to  east  my  ft  If  frciu  your  liorfe  at 
ynurfett.  Pope. 

§ 14.  Dr/cription  of  a Comity  Seal. 

Vo  the  Bake  of  Buckingham, 
liianlwcrtoaletti  r in  w hich  he  incloM 
the  defniptinn  of  liuckiugliaiii-iiuule, 
wirtten  hv  him  to  the  B.  of  till. 

Pliny  was  one  ufthofe  few  authors  who 
had  a warm  huufcover  lii.s  head,  nay,tno 
boufes;  as  appears  by  two  of  his  epistles, 
I believe,  if  any  of  his  contemporary  au- 
thors durst  halt  informed  the  public 
w here  they  lodged,  w e Ihould  have  found 
the  gam  t»  of  Home  as  well  inhabited  as 
I Imfc  of  I’lcet-strect ; ho t ’us  dangerous  to 
let  creditors  into  fuch  a fecret ; therefore 
we  may  prefume  that  then, as  well  as  noiv- 
a-days,  nobody  knew  where  they  lived 
but  their  bookfellers. 

It  fcenis,  that  when  Virgil  came  In 
Home,  lie  had  110  lodging  at  all;  lie  hist 
introduced  liiuiiclf  to  Augustus  by  an 
epigram,  beginning  Socle  pluil  loto — an 
obfenation  which  probably’  he  had  not 
made,  unleCs  he  had  lain  all  night  in  the 
street. 

Where  Juvenal  lived,  we  cannot  af- 
firm ; but  in  one  of  his  fat  ires  he  com- 
plains of  tiie  excclfue  price  of  lodging; 
neither  do  1 believe  he  would  have  talked 
lo  feelingly  of  Codiu’s  bed,  if  there  had 
been  room  fora  bed-lelloii  in  it. 

1 believe,  with  all  the  ostentation  of 
Pliny,  he  would  haie  been  glad  to  have 
changed  both  his  houft-s  fur  y 1 ur  grace’s 
one;  which  is  a counlry-liaule in  theium- 
mer,  and  a tow  n-houfe  in  the  winter,  and 
roust  be  owned  to  be  the  propere.'t  habi- 
tation for  a wife  man,  who  ices  all  the 
world,  change  every  Icafon  without  ever 
( hanging  hinifelf. 

1 have  been  reading  the  defeription  of 
Pliny’s  lioufe,  with  an  eye  to  voiir’s;  but 
finding  they  will  bear nuccunpuiilou,  will 
try  if  it  can  be  matched  be  the  large 
country-feat  1 inhabit  at  prelent,  and  fee 
what  figure  it  may  make  by  the  help  of 
a florid  defeription. 

You  must  expect  nothing  regular  in  my 
defeription,  auy  more  than  in  ihe  houf*; 
the  whole  vasl  cd ifice  is  fo  disjointed,  aud 

the 
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the  several  part*  of  it  so  detached  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  so  joining  again,  one 
cannot  tell  how,  that,  in  one  of  my  poeti- 
cal fits,  I imagined  it  had  been  a village 
in  Araphion's  time;  where  the  cottages, 
having  taken  a country  dance  together, 
had  been  all  out,  and  stood  stone-still  with 
amazement  ever  since. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I say  nothing  of 
the  front ; indeed  1 don’t  know  which  it 
is.  A stranger  wuuld  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed, who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
the  house  the  right  way.  One  would  rea- 
sonably expect,  after  the  entry  though 
the  porch,  to  be  let  into  the  bull:  alas,  no- 
thing less  ! you  find  yourself  in  the  house 
of  office.  From  the  parlour  you  think  to 
step  into  the  drawing-room  ; but,  upon 
opening  the  iron  nailed  door,  you  are  con- 
vinced, by  a flight  o(  birds  aboutyour  ears, 
and  a cloud  of  dust  in  yourcyes.tbat  it  is 
the  pigeon-house.  If  you  come  into  the 
chapel,  you  find  its  aliars,  like,  those  of  the 
ancients,  continually  sraoaking:  but  it  is 
with  the  steams  of  the  adjoining  kitchen. 

The  great  hall  within  is  high  and  spa- 
cious, flanked  on  one  side  with  a very  long 
table,  a true  image  of  ancient  hospitality: 
the  walls  are  all  over  ornamented  with 
monstrous  horns  of  animals,  about  twenty 
broken  pikes,  ten  ora  dozen  blunderbusses, 
and  a rusty  match-lock-muskct  or  two, 
w hich  wc  were  informed  had  served  in  the 
civil  wars.  Here  is  one  vast  arched  win- 
dow, beautifully  darkened  with  divers cut- 
cheons  of  painted  glass  j one  shining  pane 
in  particular  bears  date  1286,  w hich  alone 
preserves  the  memory  of  a knight,  w hose 
iron  armour  is  long  since  perished  with 
rust,  and  whose  alabaster  noise  is  moulder- 
ed from  his  monument.  The  face  of  dame 
Eleanor,  in  another  piece,  owes  more  to 
that  single  pane  than  to  all  the  glasses  she 
ever  consulted  in  her  life.  Alter  this,  who 
can  say  that  glass  is  frail,  when  it  is  not 
half  so  frail  as  human  beauty,  or  glory  ! 
and  yet  I can’t  but  sigh  to  think  that  the 
most  authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a fa- 
mily should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  in- 
fant who  flings  a stone.  In  formeT  days 
there  have  dined  in  this  hall  gartered 
knights,  and  courtly  dames,  attended  by 
ushers,  sewers,  and  senechals  ; and  yet  it 
was  but  last  nigbt  that  an  owl  flew  hither, 
and  mistook  it  for  a barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  (up  and  down)  over 
a very  high  threshold  into  the  great  par- 
lour. Its  contents  are  a bruken-belly’d 
virgiuaija  couple  of  crippled  velvet  chairs, 


with  two  or  three  mildewed  pictures  of 
mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as 
if  they  came  fresh  from  hell,  with  all  tii--ir 
brimstone  about  them  : tliescare  carefully 
set  Ht  the  further  corner  ; for  the  windows 
being  every  wlicre  broken,  make  it  so  con- 
venient a place  to  dry  poppies  and  mus- 
tard seed,  that  the  room  is  appropriated 
to  that  use. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  T said  before,  lies 
the  pigeon-house  ; by  the  side  of  which 
runs  an  entry,  which  lets  you  on  one  hand 
and  ’tother  into  a bed-chamber, a buttery, 
and  a small  hole  called  the  chaplain’s  stu- 
dy : then  follow  a brewhouse,  a little  green 
and  gilt  parlour, and  the  great  stuirs,  under 
which  is  the  dairy  : a little  further,  on  the 
right,  the  servants  hall;  and  by  the  side  of 
it, up  six  steps, the  old  lady’s  closet  for  her 
private  devotions;  which  has  a lattice  into 
the  hail,  intended  (as  we  imagine)  that  at 
the  same  time  as  she  pray'd  she  might  have 
an  eye  on  the  men  and  maids,  '(here  are 
upon  the  ground-floor,  in  all,  twenty-six 
apartments  ; among  which  1 must  not  for- 
get a chamber  which  has  in  it  a large  an- 
tiquity of  timber,  that  seems  to  have  been 
cither  a bedstead,  or  a cyder-press. 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  form  of  a rotun- 
da, being  one  vast  vault  to  the  top  of  the 
housejwhcre  one  aperture  serves  to  let  out 
the  smoke,  and  let  in  the  light.  Bv  the 
blackness  of  the  walls,  the  circular  fires, 
vast  cauldrons,  yawning  mouths  of  ovens 
and  furnaces,  you  would  think  it  either  the 
forge  of  Vulcan,  the  cave  of  Polypheme, 
or  the  temple  of  Moloch.  The  horror  of 
this  placo  has  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  country  people,  that  they  believe  the 
witches  keep  their  Sabbalhhere, and  that 
once  a year  the  devil  treats  them  with  in- 
fernal venison,  a roasted  tyger  stuffed  with 
ten-penny  nails. 

Above  stairs  we  have  a number  of 
rooms : you  never  p/iss  out  of  one  into 
another,  but  by  the  ascent  or  decent  of 
two  or  three  stuirs.  Our  best  room  is  very 
long  and  low,  of  the  exact  proportion  of 
a band  box.  In  most  of  these  rooms  there 
are  hangings  of  the  finest  work  in  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  those  wfiich  Arachne 
spins  from  her  own  bowels.  Were  it  not 
for  this  only  furniture, ihe  whole  would  he 
a miserable  scene  of  naked  wails,  flaw’d 
ceiling,  broken  windows, and  rusty  locks. 
The  roof  is  so  decayed,  ihat  after  a fa- 
vourable shower  we  may  expect  a crop  of 
mushroom*  between  the  clinks  of  our 
floors.  All  the  doors  are  as  little  and  low 
3 I as 
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as  those  to  the  cabins  of  packet-boats. 
These  rooms  have,  for  many  years,  ha<t 
no  olher  inhabitants  than  certain  rats, 
whose  very  age  renders  them  worthy  of 
this  seat, lor  the  very  rats  of  this  venerable 
house  are  grey  ; since  these  have  not  yet 
quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  that  this  an- 
cient mansion  may  not  fall  during  the 
small  remnant  these  poor  animals  have  to 
live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  remove  to 
another.  There  is  yet  a small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of 
the  library. 

We  had  never  seen  half  what  I had  de- 
scribed, but  for  a starch'd  grey-headed 
steward,  who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as 
any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old 
family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  entertained  us  as  we  passed  ftom  room 
to  room  with  several  relations  of  the  fami- 
ly ; but  his  observations  were  particularly 
curious  when  he  came  to  the  cellar  : he 
informed  us  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of 
butts  of  sack,  and  where  were  ranged  the 
bottles  of  tent,  for  toasts  in  the  morning  ; 
he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  supportedthe 
iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer  ; 
then  stepping  to  a corner,  he  lugged  out 
the  tattered  fragments  of  an  untrained 
picture:  This  (says  he,  with  tears)  was 

“poor  Sir  Thomas!  once  master  of  all 
“ this  drink.  He  had  two  sons,poor  young 
“ masters!  who  never  arrived  to  the  age  of 
“ his  beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very 
“ room,  and  never  went  out  on  their  own 
“ legs.’’  He  could  not  pass  by  a heap  of 
broken  bottles  without  taking  up  a piece, 
to  shew  us  the  arms  of  the  lantily  upon  it. 
He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  by  dark  wind- 
ing stone  steps,  which  landed  us  into  seve- 
ral little  rooms  one  above  another.  One 
of  these  was  nailed  up,  and  our  guide 
whispered  to  us  a secret,  the  occasion  of 
it : it  seems  the  course  of  this  noble  blood 
was  a I ttle  interrupted,  about  two  centu- 
ries ago  by  n freak  ot  the  Indy  trances, 
who  was  here  taken  in  the  fact  with  a 
neighbouring  prior  ; ever  since  which  the 
room  has  been  nailed  up,  and  • branded 
with  the  name  of  the  Adultery-Chamber. 
The  ghost  of  la-iy  Frances  is  supposed 
to  walk  there,  and  san.c  prying  maids  of 
the  family  report  that  they  have  seen 
a lady  in  a furdingalc  through  the  key- 
hole : but  this  matter  is  busbtup,  and  the 
servants  are  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

1 must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this 
lung  description : but  what  engaged  me  in 
it  was  a generous  principle  to  preserve  the 


memory  of  that,  which  itself  must  soon  fall 
into  dust,  nay,  perhaps  part  of  it,  before 
this  letter  reaches  your  hands. 

Indeed  we  owe  this  old  house  the  same 
kind  of  gratitude  that  we  Ho  to  an  old 
friend,  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay  even  in  his  last  extremities. 
How  lit  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted 
study,  where  no  one  that  passes  by  Can 
dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and  even 
those  who  would  dine  with  us  dare  not  stay 
under  our  roof!  Any  one  that  rees  it, 
will  own  I could  not  have  chosen  a more 
likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead  in. 
I had  been  mad  indeed  if  I had  left  your 
grace  for  any  one  but  Homer.  But  when 
1 return  to  the  living,  I shall  bare  the 
sense  to  endeavour  to  converse  with  tha 
best  of  them,  and  shall  therefore,  as  soon 
as  possible,  tell  you  in  person  how  much  I 
am,  &c.  l’opc. 

§ 42.  Apology  for  his  religious  Tenets, 

My  Lord, 

I am  truly  obliged  by  yonr  kind  condo- 
lence on  my  father's  death,  and  the  desire 
you  express  that  I should  improve  this  in- 
cident to  my  advantage.  I know  your 
lordship’s  friendship  to  me  is  so  extensive, 
that  you  include  in  that  wish  both  my  spi- 
ritual and  my  temporal  advantage ; and  it 
is  what  I owe  to  that  friendship,  to  open 
my  mind  unreservedly  to  you  on  this 
head.  It  is  true  I have  lost  a parent,  for 
whom  no  gains  I could  make  would  he 
any  equivalent.  But  that  was  not  my 
only  tie ; I thank  God  another  still  re- 
mains  (and  long  may  it  remain)  of  the 
same  tender  nature ; Genitrix  cst  null— 
and  excuse  me  if  I say  with  Euryalus, 

Ncqucam  hchrymas  perferre  parentis. 

A rigid  divine  may  call  it  a carnal  tie, 
but  sure  it  is  a virtuous  one  : at  least  I 
am  more  certain  that  it  is  a duty  of  nature 
to  preserve  a good  parent’s  life  and  hap- 
piness, than  1 am  of  any  speculative  point 
whatever. 

Iguanun  Inn us  quodcuoque  perieli 
Hone  t-ju,  mute,  linquam  ? s 

For  she,  my  lord,  would  think  this  separa- 
tion more  grievous  than  any  other;  and  I, 
for  my  part,  know  as  little  as  poor  Eurya- 
,lus  did,  of  the  success  of  such  an  adven- 
ture (for  an  adventure  it  is,  and  no  small 
one,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  divinity). 
Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  spi* 
ritual  advantage,  God  only  knows;  this! 

know, 
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know,  that  I mean  as  well  in  the  religion 
I now  profess,  .ns  1 can  possibly  ever  do  in 
another.  Cun  a man  who  thinks  so,  justify 
a change,  even  it  lie  thought  both  equally 
good  ? To  such  an  one,  the  part  of  join- 
ing with  any  one  body  ol  Christians  might 
perhaps  lie  easy  ; but  1 think  it  would  not 
lie  so,  to  renounce  thcolher. 

Your  lordship  has  formerly  advised  me 
to  rend  the  best  controversies  between  the 
churches.  Shall  I tell  yoy  a secret  ? 1 did 
so  at  fourteen  years  old,  (lor  I loved  read- 
ing, and  my  father  had  no  other  books  ;) 
there  was  a collection  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  both  sides  in  the  reign  of  king 
Janies  the  Second ; 1 warmed  my  head 
with  them,  mid  the  consequence  was,  that 
1 found  myselt  a papist  and  a protestant  by 
turns,  according  to  tbc  last  book  1 read. 

1 am  afraid  most  seekers  are  in  the  same 
Case  ; and  w hen  they  stop,  they  are  not  so 
properly  converted,  as  outwitted.  Y’ou 
see  how  little  glory  you  would  pain  by  my 
conversion.  And,  after  all,  1 verily  be. 
lieve  your  lordship  and  I are  both  of  the 
same  religion,  ns  we  were  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  one  another;  and  thul  all  ho- 
nest and  reasonable  Christians  would  be 
lo,  if  they  c'ul  but  talk  enough  together 
every  day  ; and  had  nothing  to  do  toge- 
ther, but  to  serve  Cod,  and  live  in  peace 
with  their  neighbour. 

As  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  question, 

1 can  have  no  dispute  wilh  you  ; it  is  cer- 
tain, all  the  beneficial  circumstances  nf  life, 
and  all  the  shining  ones,  lie  on  ihe  part 
you  would  invite  me  tu.  Hut  if  1 ci  uld 
bring  myself  to  fancy,  what  1 think  you 
do  but  lancy,  that  1 have  any  talents  for 
active  life,  I want  health  for  it  ; and  be- 
sides it  is  a real  truth,  1 have  less  inclina- 
tion (if  possible)  than  ability.  Contem- 
plative life  is  not  only  my  scene,  but  it  is 
my  habit  too.  1 begun  iny  life,  where 
■uost  people  i ml  theirs,  with  a disrelish 
of  all  that  the  world  culls  ambition : I 
don’t  know  why  'lis  called  so,  for  lo 
me  it  always  seemed  to  be  rather  stoop- 
ing than  iliinbmg.  I’ll  tell  you  my 
politic  and  religious  sentiments  in  a few 
words.  In  my  politics,  I think  no  fur- 
ther than  how  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
my  life,  in  any  government  under  which 
1 live;  nor  in  my  religion,  than  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  conscience,  in  any  • 
church  with  which  1 communicate.  1 hope 
all  churches  and  all  governments  are  so  far 
of  God,  as  they  are  rightly  understood, 
and  rightly  administered ; and  where  they 


are,  or  may  he  wrong.  I leave  y to  God 
alone  to  mend  or  reform  them ; which, 
whenever  he  does,  it  must  be  by  greater 
instruments  than  I am.  I am  not  a papist, 
for  I renounce  the  temporal  invasions  of 
the  papal  power,  and  detest  their  arrogated 
authority  over  princes  and  states.  1 ara 
a catholic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  I was  born  under  an  absolute  prince,  I 
would  be  a quiet  subject:  but  1 thank 
God  I was  nor.  1 have  a due  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  the  BriiMi  constitution.  In 
a word,  the  things  1 have  always  wished 
to  sec,  arc  not  a lloinan  catholic,  or  sx 
drench  catholic,  ora  Spanish  catholic,  but 
a true  catholic:  and  not  a king  of  Whigs, 
or  u king  of  'lories,  but  a king  of  Eng- 
land. Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  his 
present  majesty  may  be,  and  all  future 
majesties.  Ymusecs  my  lurd,  1 end  like  a 
preacher:  this  is  a nuu  ail  c/ernm  not  ad 
populum.  Believe  ine,  with  infinite  obliga- 
tiun  and  sincere  thanks,  ever  your,  &c. 

Pope. 

§ 43.  Defence  against  a noble  laird' t De- 
flections. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I was 
silent,  as  to  that  paper  — I took  it  for  a 
lady’s  (on  the  printer's  word  in  the  title- 
page)  and  thought  it  too  presuming,  as 
well  as  indecent,  to  contend  with  one  of 
that  sex  in  altercation;  for  I never  wus  so 
mean  a creature  as  to  commit  my  anger 
against  a lady  to  paper,  though  but  in  a 
private  letter.  But  soon  after,  her  denial 
of  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a noble  person 
of  real  honour  ami  tiutli.  Your  lordship 
indeed  said  you  had  it  from  a lady,  and 
tin  lady  said  it  was  your  lordship's  ; some 
ihnughi  the  beautiful  bye  blow  hud  two  la- 
thi rs,  or  (if  one  of  them  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed a man)  two  mothers  ; indeed  I think 
both  sexes  had  a share  in  it,  but  which  was 
uppermost,  I know  not;  1 pietend  not  to 
determine  the  exact  method  of  this  witty 
fornication  : and,  if  I call  it  your’s,  my 
lord,  ’tis  only  because,  whoever  get  it, 
you  bn  ughl  it  forth. 

Here,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  observe  the 
different  proceeding  of  the  ignoble  poet, 
and  his  noble  enemies.  What  be  has  writ- 
ten of  Fanny,  Adonis,  Sappho,  or  who  you 
will,  he  owned,  be  published,  he  set  his 
name  to:  what  they  haye  published  oi 
him,  they  have  denied  to  have  written  ; 
and  what  they  have  written  of  him,  they 
have  denied  tu  have  published.  One  of 
these  was  the  case  in  the  past  libel,  and  the 
3 i 2 other 
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other  in  the  present  ; for,  though  the  pa- 
rent has  owned  it  to  a few  choice  friends, 
it  is  such  as  be  has  been  obliged  to  deny, 
in  the  most  particular  terms,  to  the 
great  person  whose  opinion  concerned  him 
most. 

Yet,  my  lord,  this  epistle  was  a piece 
not  written  in  haste,  or  in  a passion,  but 
many  months  after  all  pretended  provo- 
cation ; when  you  was  at  full  leisure  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  I the  object  singled, 
like  a deer  out  of  season,  for  so  ill-timed 
and  ill-placed  a diversion.  It  was  a deli- 
berate work,  directed  to  a reverend  person, 
of  the  most  serious  and  sacred  character, 
with  whom  you  are  known  to  cultivate  a 
strict  correspondence,  and  to  whom,  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  but  you  open  your  secret 
sentiments,  and  deliver  your  real  judgment 
of  men  and  things.  This,  I say,  my  lord, 
with  submission,  could  not  but  awaken  all 
my  reflection  ami  attention.  Your  lord- 
ship's opinion  of  me  as  a poet,  I cannot 
help  ; it  is  yours,  my  lord,  and  that  were 
enough  to  mortify  a poor  man ; hut  it  is 
not  yours  alone,  you  must  be  content  to 
ahare  it  with  the  ‘gentlemen  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  and  (it  may  be)  with  many  more  in- 
nocent and  ingenious  gentlemen.  If  yonr 
lordship  destroys  my  poetical  character, 
they  will  claim  their  part  in  the  glory  ; 
but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  if  my  moral 
character  be  ruined,  it  must  be  wholly  the 
work  of  your  lordship  ; and  will  be  hard 
even  for  you  to  do,  unless  I myself  co- 
operate. 

IIow  can  you  talk  (my  most  worthy  lord) 
of  all  Pope’s  works  as  so  many  libels  ; af. 
firm,  that  he  has  not  invention  but  in  defa- 
mation ; and  charge  him  with  selling  an- 
other man’s  labours  printed  with  his  own 
name  ? Fye,  my  lord,  you  forget  yourself. 
He  printed  not  his  name  before  a line  of 
the  person's  you  mention ; that  person 
himself  has  told  you  and  all  the  world,  in 
the  book  itself,  what  part  he  had  in  it,  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  conclusion  of  his  notes 
to  the  Odyssey.  I can  only  suppose  your 
lordship  ( not  having  at  that  time  forgot 
your  Greek)  despised  to  look  upon  the 
translation  ; and  ever  since  entertained  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  the  translator  to  cast  an 
eye  upon  it.  Besides,  my  lord,  when  you 
said  he  sold  another  mau’s  works,  you 
ought  in  justice  to  have  added  that  he 
bought  them,  which  very  much  alters  the 
case.  What  he  gave  him  was  five  hundred 
pounds : his  receipt  can  be  produced  to 
your  lordship.  I dare  not  affirm  he  was  as 


well  paid  as  some  writers  (much  bis  infe- 
riors) have  been  since  ; but  your  lordship 
will  reflect,  that  I am  no  man  of  quality, 
either  to  buy  or  sell  scribbling  so  high  : and 
that  I have  neither  place,  pension,  nor 
power  to  reward  for  secret  services.  It 
cannot  be,  that  one  of  your  rank  can  have 
the  least  envy  to  such  an  author  as  1 am  ; 
but,  were  that  possible,  it  were  much  better 
gratified  by  employing  not  your  own,  but 
some  of  those  low  and  ignoble  pens  to  do 
you  this  mean  office.  I dare  engage  you’ll 
have  them  for  less  than  I gave  Mr.  Broom, 
if  your  friends  have  not  raised  the  market. 
Let  them  drive  the  bargain  for  you,  my 
lord  ; and  you  may  depend  on  seeing,  every 
day  in  the  week,  as  many  (and  nowand 
then  as  pretty)  verses,  as  these  of  your 
lordship. 

And  would  it  not  be  full  as  well,  that 
my  poor  person  should  be  abused  by  them, 
as  by  one  of  your  rank  and  quality  1 Can- 
not Curl  do  the  same  ? nay,  has  he  not 
done  it  before  your  lordship,  in  the  same 
kind  of  language,  and  almost  the  same 
words?  I cannot  but  think,  the  worthy  and 
discreet  clergyman  himself  will  agree,  it  i« 
improper,  nay,  unchristian,  to  expose  the 
personal  defects  of  our  brother ; that  both 
such  perfect  forms  as  yours,  and  such  un- 
fortunate ones  as  mine,  proceed  from  the 
hand  of  the  same  Maker,  who  fashionetb 
his  vessels  as  he  pleaselb  ; and  that  it  is 
not  from  their  shape  we  can  tell  whetbrr 
they  were  made  for  honour  or  dishonour. 
In  a word,  he  would  teach  you  charity  to 
your  greatest  enemies  ; of  which  number, 
my  lord,  I cannot  be  reckoned,  since, 
though  a poet,  I was  never  your  flat- 
terer. 

Next, 'my  lord,  as  to  the  obscurity  of 
my  birth  (a  reflection,  copied  also  from 
Mr.  Curl  and  his  brethren),  I am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  such  a presumption  as  to 
name  mv  family  in  the  same  leaf  with  your 
lordship’s:  but  my  father  hnd  the  honour, 
in  one  instance,  to  resemble  you,  for  he 
was  a younger  brother.  He  did  not  in- 
deed think  it  a happiness  to  bury  his  elder 
brother,  though  he  had  one  who  wanted 
some  of  those  good  qualities  which  yours 
possest.  How  sincerely  glad  could  1 be, 
to  pay  to  that  young  nobleman’s  memory 
the  debt  I owed  to  his  friendship,  whose 
early  death  deprived  your  family  of  as 
much  wit  and  honour  as  he  left  behind  him 
in  any  branch  of  it ! But  as  to  my  father, 
I could  assure  you,  my  lord,  that  he  was  no 
mechanic  (neither  a hatter,  nor,  which 
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might  please  yoar  lordship  yet  better,  a 
cobler)  but  in  truth,  of  a very  tolerable 
family  : and  my  mother  of  an  ancient  one, 
as  well  born  and  educated  as  that  lady 
whom  your  lordship  made  choice  of  to  be 
the  mother  of  your  own  children  ; whose 
merit,  beauty, and  vivacity  (if  transmitted 
to  your  posterity)  will  be  a better  present 
than  even  the  noble  blood  they  derive  only 
from  you  : a mother,  on  whom  1 was  ne- 
ver obliged  so  far  to  reflect,  as  to  say,  she 
spoiled  me  ; and  a father,  who  never  found 
himself  obliged  to  say  of  me,  that  he  dis- 
approved my  conduct.  In  a word,  my 
lord,  I think  it  enough,  that  my  parents, 
such  as  they  were,  never  cost  me  u blush  ; 
and  that  their  son,  such  as  he  is,  never  cost 
thrm  a tear. 

1 have  purposely  omitted  to  consider- 
your  lordship’s  criticisms  on  my  poetry. 
As  they  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of 
the  fore-mentioned  authors,  I apprehend 
they  would  justly  charge  me  with  partiali- 
ty, if  1 gave  to  you  what  belong  to  them  ; 
or  paid  more  distinction  to  the  same  things 
when  they  are  in  your  mouth,  than  when 
they  were  in  theirs.  It  will  be  shewing 
both  them  and  you  (my  lord)  a moro  par- 
ticular respect,  to  observe  how  much  they 
are  honoured  by  your  imitation  of  them, 
which  indeed  is  carried  through  your  whole 
epistle.  I have  read  somewhere  at  school 
(though  1 make  it  no  vanity  to  base  for- 
got where)  that  Tully  naturalized  a few 
phrases  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his 
friends.  Your  lordship  has  done  more  in 
honour  of  these  gentlemen  ; you  have  au- 
thorized not  only  their  assert  ions,  but  their 
style.  For  example,  A flow  that  wants 
skill  to  restrain  its  ardour, — a dictionary 
that  gives  us  nothing  at  its  own  expence. 
— As  luxuriant  branches  bear  but  little 
fruit,  so  wit  unprun’d  is  but  raw  fruit — 
While  you  rehearse  ignorance,  you  still 
know  enough  to  do  it  in  verse — Wits  are 
but  glittering  ignorance. — The  account  of 
how  we  pass  our  time — and,  The  weight 

on  Sir  II.  W 's  brain.  You  can  ever 

receive  from  no  head  more  than  such  a head 
(as  no  head)  has  to  give  : your  lordship 
would  have  said  never  receive  instead  of 
ever,  and  any  head  instead  of  no  head.  But 
all  this  is  perfectly  new,  and  has  greatly 
enriched  our  language.  Eofc, 

r,  44.  The  Death  of  Mr,  Gat. 

It  is  not  a time  to  complain  that  you 
haee  not  answered  my  two  letters  (in  the 
Kst  of  which  I was  impatient  under  some 


fears) : it  is  not  now  indeed  a time  to  think 
of  myself,  when  one  of  the  nearest  and 
longest  ties  1 have  ever  had  is  broken  all 
on  a sudden,  by  the  uexpected  death  of 
poor  Mr.  Gay.  An  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three  days. 
Me  died  last  night  at  nine  o’clock,  not 
deprived  of  his  senses  entirely  at  last,  and 
possessing  them  perfectly  till  within  five 
hours,  lie  asked  for  you  a few  hours  be- 
fore, when  in  acute  torment  by  the  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels  and  breast.  His  ef- 
fects are  in  the  Duke  of  Qucensberry’s  cus- 
tody. His  sisters,  we  suppose,  will  be  his 
heirs,  who  are  two  widows  j as  yet  it  is 
not  known  whether  or  no  he  left  a will.— ** 
Good  God  ! how  often  ate  we  to  die  be- 
fore we  go  quite  off  this  stage  ? In  every 
Iricnd  we  lose  a part  of  ourselves,  and  the 
best  part.  God  keep  those  wc  have  left ! 
Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  one’s  self 
the  least  of  all. 

1 shall  never  see  you  now,  I believe;  one 
of  your  principal  culls  to  England  is  at  ail 
end.  Indeed  he  was  the  most  amiable  by 
far,  his  qualities  were  the  gentlest ; but  I 
love  you  as  well,  and  as  firmly.  Would 
to  God  the  man  we  have  lost  had  not  been 
so  amiable  nor  so  good ! but  that’s  a wish 
for  our  own  sakes,  not  for  his.  Sure,  if 
innocence  and  integrity  can  desetve  hap- 
piness, it  must  be  his.  Adieu  ! I can  add 
nothing  to  what  you  will  feel,  and  diminish 
nothing  from  it.  Ibid, 

S 45.  Envy. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which 
is  practicable  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
place  : the  only  passion  which  can  nevet 
lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation  ; its  ef- 
fects, therefore,  are  every  where  disco- 
verable, and  its  attempts  always  to  bo 
dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a name,  which 
ary  advantageous  distinction  has  made 
eminent,  hut  some  latent  animosity  will 
burst  out.  The  wealthy  trader,  however 
he  may  abstract  himself  from  public  af- 
fairs, will  never  want  those  who  hint  with 
Shylock,  that  ships  arc  but  boards,  and 
that  no  man  can  properly  be  termed  rich 
whose  fortiThe  is  at  th«  inercy  of  the  winds. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unam- 
bitious graces  of  innocence  and  modesty, 
provokes  whenevershe  appears,  a thousand 
murmurs  of  detraction,  and  whispers  of 
suspicion.  The  genius,  even  when  he 
endeavours  only  to  entertain  with  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature,  or  instruct  by  un- 
3 13  contest,  1 
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contested  principles  of  science,  vet  suffers 
persecutionfrominnumerablecritics.whose 
acrimony  is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of 
seeing  others  pleased,  of  hearing  applauses 
which  another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  ol  envy  makes  it  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it  escapes  our  notice:  nor  do 
we  often  reflect  upon  its  turpitude  or  ma- 
lignity, till  we  happen  to  feel  itsinfluence. 
When  he  that  has  given  no  provocation  to 
malice,  but  by  attempting  to  excel  in  some 
useful  art  finds  himself  pursued  by  multi- 
tudes whom  he  never  saw,  with  implaca- 
bility of  personal  resentment;  when  he 
perceives  clumuur  and  malice  let  loose 
upon  him  as  a public  enemy,  and  incited 
by  evtyy  stratagem  of  defamation;  when 
be  hears  the  mislortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  exposed  to  the 
world;  and  every  failuie  of  conduct,  or 
defect  of  nature,  aggravated  and  ridiculed  ; 
be  then  learns  to  abhor  those  artifices  at 
which  he  only  laughed  before, and  discovers 
bow  much  the  happiness  of  life  would  he 
advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy  from 
the  human  heart. 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a stubborn  weed  of 
the  mind,  and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture 
of  philosophy.  There  are,  however,  con- 
siderations, which,  if  carefully  implanted 
and  diligently  propagated,  might  in  time 
overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no  one 
ran  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as 
its  effects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and 
perturbation. 

It  is,  above  all  other  vices,  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a social  being,  be- 
cause i t sacrifices  truth  and  kindness  to  very 
weak  temptations.  He  that  plunders  a 
wealthy  neighbour,  gains  as  much  as  he 
takes  away,  and  improves  his  own  condi- 
tion in  the  same  proportion  us  he  impairs 
another’s;  hut  he  that  blasts  a flourishing 
reputation,  must  he  content  with  a small 
dividend  ufaddiiional  fame,  so  small  as  can 
afford  very  little  consolation  to  balance  the 
guilt  by  which  it  is  obtained. 

I have  hitherto  avoided  mentioning  that 
dangerous  and  empirical  morality,  which 
cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another.  But 
envy  is  so  base  and  detestable,  so  vile  in  its 
original,  and 'so  pernicious  in  its  efficts, 
that  ihc  predominance  of  almost  any  other 
quality  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  one  of  those 
lawless  enemies  of  society,  against  vvliicji 
poisoned  arrows  may  honestly  be  used. 
I.et  it  therefore  be  constantly  remem- 
bered, that  whoever  envies  another,  con- 
fesses his  superiority,  and  let  those  be  re- 


formed by  thi  ir  pride,  who  have  lost  their 
virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  in- 
juries which  envy  incites,  that  they  are 
committed  against  those  who  have  given 
no  intentional  provocation  ; and  that  the 
sufferer  is  marked  out  fur  ruin,  not  be- 
Case  he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but  be- 
cause he  lias  dared  to  do  more  than  was 
required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by 
the  help  of  some  quality  which  might  have 
produced  esteem  orlove.if  it  lmd  been  well 
employed  ; but  envy  is  a more  unmixed 
and  genuine  evil ; it  pursues  a hateful  end 
by  despicable  means,  and  desires  not  so 
much  its  own  happiness  as  another's  mi- 
sery. To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is 
■ not  necessary  that  any  one  should  aspire 
to  heroism  or  sanctity  ; but  only,  that  he 
should  resolve  not  to  quit  the  rank  which 
nature  assigns,  and  wish  to  maintain  lha 
dignity  of  a human  being. 

Rambler. 

5 4b.  Epicurus,  a Reviea  i if  bit 

Character. 

I hriieve  yon  will  find,  my  dear  Hamil- 
ton, that  Aristotle  is  still  to  be  preferred  to 
Epicurus.  The  former  made  some  uselul 
experiments  and  discoveries,  and  was  tn. 
gaged  in  a real  pursuit  of  knowledge,  al- 
though his  manner  is  much  perplexed. 
Hie  latter  was  full  of  vanity  and  ambition. 
He  was  an  impostor,  and  only  aimed  »t 
deceiving.  He  seemed  not  to  believe  the 
principles  which  he  has  asserted.  He  com- 
mitted the  government  of  all  things  to 
chance.  His  natural  philosophy  is  absurd. 
Hismoral  ph  losophy  wantsitsproper  basis, 
the  feat  of  God.  AJ  onsieur  Bay  le,  one  »f 
his  warmest  advocates,  is  ol  the  last  opi- 
nion, where  he  savs,  On  neaauroit  pat  doc 
attez  tie  bicn  (It  I'hannetcti  i le  ect  incurs,  *i 
attez  de  mal  de  scs  opinion  mr  la  religion. 
His  general  maxim,  That  happiness  con- 
sisted i n pleasure, was  too  much  unguarded, 
and  must  la^  a foundation  of  a most  de- 
structive practice:  although,  from  Ins  tem- 
per and  constitution,  lie  made  his  lilesuth* 
cien.ly  pleasurable  to  himself  and  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  true  philosophy,  ilis 
fortune  exempted  him  from  care  and  soli- 
citude; his  valetudinarian  habit  of  body 
from  intemperance.  He  passed  thegreate-t 
part  of  bis  time  in  his  garden,  where  be 
enjoyed  all  the  elegant  amusements  ol  iile. 
There  he  studied,  There  he  taught  his 
philosophy.  This  particular  happy  situa- 
tion 
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liongrcatly  contributed  to  (hat  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  indolence  of  body,  which  lie 
made  his  chief  ends.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, resolution  sufficient  to  meet  the  gra- 
dual approaches  of  death,  and  wanted  that 
constancy  which  Sir  William  Temple 
ascribes  to  him  : for  in  his  last  moments, 
when  he  found  that  his  condition  was  de- 
sperate, he  took  such  large  draughts  of 
wine,  that  he  was  absolutely  intoxicated 
and  deprived  of  his  senses  ; so  that  he  died 
tnorelike  a bacchanal  than  a philosopher. 

Orrery’s  I.ife  of 

5 47.  Example,  its  Prevalence. 

Is  it  not  Pliny,  my  lord,  who  says,  that 
the  gentlest,  he  should  have  added  the 
most  effectual,  way  of  commanding,  is  by 
example?  Mitius jubetur  exemplu.  'Hie 
harshest  orders  are  softened  by  example, 
and  tyranny  itself  becomes  persuasive. 
What  pity  it  is  that  so  few  princes  have 
learned  this  way  of  commanding!  But 
again;  the  force  of  example  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  alone  that  pass  immediately 
under  our  sight : the  examples  that  mc- 
mury  suggests  have  the  same  effect  in  their 
degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling  them  will 
soon  produce  the  habit  of  imitating  them. 
In  the  same  epistle  from  whence  I cited  a 
passage  just  now,  Seneca  says,  thatClean- 
tbes  had  never  become  so  perfect  a copy  of 
Zeno,  if  he  had  not  passed  his  life  svith 
him;  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
philosophers  of  that  school,  profited  more 
by  the  example  than  by  the  discourses  of 
Socrates.  (But  here,  by  the  way,  Seneca 
mistook ; Socrates  died  two  years  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  four  years  according  to 
others,  before  the  birth  of  Aristotle;  and 
his  mistake  might  come  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  those  who  collected  for  him;  as 
Erasmus  observes,  after  Quintilian,  in  bis 
judgment  on  Seneca.)  But  be  this,  which 
was  scarce  worth  a parenthesis,  as  it  will, 
he  adds,  that  Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and 
I’olyxenus,  men  of  great  note,  were  formed 
by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  school.  ’1  hese 
are  instances  of  the  fcrce  of  immediate  ex- 
ample. But  your  lordship  knows,  citizens 
of  Home  placed  the  imagesof  thciratices- 
tors  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses;  so 
that  whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  these 
venerable  bustoes  met  their  eyes,  and  re- 
called the  glorious  actions  of  the  dead,  to 
fife  the  living,  to  excite  them  to  imitate 
and  even  emulate  their  great  forefathers. 
The  success  answered  the  design.  The 


virtue  of  one  generation  wns  transfused, 
by  the  magic  of  example,  into  several  J 
and  a spirit  of  heroism  was  maintained 
through  many  ages  of  that  common- 
wealth. 

Dangerous, rxhen  copied  without  Judgment. 

Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  hiiusclf 
in  great  difficulties,  when  those  wars  and 
calamities  began  which  lamia  Sforzu  first 
drew  on  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by  flat- 
tering the  ambition  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
in  order  to  gratify  hisown,  and  calling  the 
French  into  that  country.  Peter  owed  his 
distress  to  his  folly  in  departing  from  the 
generul  tenor  of  conduct  his  father  Lau- 
rence had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  him- 
sell  by  imitating  his  father’s  example  in 
one  particular  instance.  At  n time  when 
the  wars  w ith  the  Pope  am:  king  of  Naples 
hud  reduced  Laurence  to  circumstances  of 
greatduiigrr,  he  took  the  resolution  of  go- 
ing to  Ferdinand,  and  of  trentingin  person 
with  that  prince.  '1  he  resolution  appears 
in  history  imprudent  and  almost  desperate: 
were  we  informed  of  me  serret  reasons  on 
which  this  great  man  acted,  it  would  ap- 
pear very  possibly  a w ise  and  safe  measure. 
It  succeedeil,  and  Laurence  brought  buck 
with  him  public  peace  and  private  security. 
When  the  French  ti oops  entered  the  do- 
minions of  Florence,  Pi  tei  was  struck  with 
a punicterror,  went  toChorles  the  Eighth, 
put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  fortresses  of 
Pisa  and  all  the  keys  ol  the  country  into 
this  prince's  hnntls:  whereby  he  disarmed 
the  Florentine  commonwealth,  and  ruined 
himself.  He  was  dep  ived  ol  his  autho- 
rity ,and  driven  out  of  the  city,  by  the  just 
indignation  of  the  magistrates  and  people; 
and  in  the  treaty  which  they  made  after- 
wards with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  he  should  not  remain  within 
an  hundred  miles  of  the  state,  nor  his  bro- 
thers within  the  same  distance  nt  the  city 
of  Florence.  On  this  occasion  Guicciar- 
din  observes,  how  dang'  rous  it  is  to  govern 
ourselves  by  particular  eXHmple.s;  since  to 
have  the  same  success,  we  must  have  the 
same  prttdencr,  and  the  snme  fortune;  and 
since  the  example  must  not  only  answer  the 
case  before  us  in  general,  hut  in  every 
minute  circumstaucc.  liolingkruke. 

' ^48.  Exile  only  an  imaginary  Exit. 

To  live  deprived  of  one’s  country  is  in- 
tolerable. Is  it  so?  How  comes  it  then 
to  pass  that  such  numbers  of  men  live  out 
of  their  countries  by  choice?  Observe  how 
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the  streets  o (London  and  ofParis  are  crowd- 
ed. Callover  those  millions  by  name,  and 
ask  them  one  by  one,  of  what  counlry  t hey 
are:  hmv  many  will  you  find,  who  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth  come  to  inhabit 
these  great  cities,  which  afford  the  largest 
opportunities  and  the  largest  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  vice?  Some  arc  drawn 
by  ambition,  and  some  are  sent  by  duty  ; 
manyresort  thither  toimprove  their  minds, 
and  many  toimprove  their  fortunes;  others 
bring  their  beauty,  and  others  their  elo- 
quence to  market.  Remove  from  hence, 
and  go  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
East  or  West;  visit  the  barbarous  nations 
of  Afiica,  or  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  North,  you  will  find  no  climate  so  bad, 
no  country  so  savage,  as  not  to  have  some 
people  who  come  from  abroad,  and  inhabit 
those  by  choice. 

Among  numberless  cxtravaganceswhich 
pass  through  the  minds  of  mtn,  we  may 
j ustly  reckon  for  011c  that  notion  of  a secret 
affection,  independent  of  our  reason,  and 
superior  to  our  reason,  which  w e are  sup- 
posed to  have  for  our  country  ; as  if  there 
were  some  physical  virtue  in  every  spot  of 
ground,  which  necessarily  produced  this 
effect  in  every  one  born  upon  it. 

Amor  patri*  rati  oik’  valent  ioromni. 

This  notion  may  have  contributed  to  the 
security  and  grandeur  of  states.  It  has 
therefore  been  not  unartfully  cultivated, 
end  the  prejudice  of  education  has  been 
with  care  put  on  its  side.  Men  have  come 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  from  be- 
lieving that  it  ought  to  he  so,  to  persuade 
others,  and  even  to  believe  themselves  that 
it  is  so. 

Cannot  hurt  a rrjlccting  Man. 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest;  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power;  call  neither  be 
given  nor  taken  aw  ay.  Such  is  this  great 
and  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world. 
Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contem- 
plates and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it 
makes  the  noblest  part.  These  arc  inse- 
parably ours,  and  as  long  us  we  remain  in 
one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us 
march  therefore  intrepidly  wherever  we 
are  led  by  the  course  of  human  accidents. 
Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  w hat  coast  so- 
rver  wc  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not 
ifind  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.  We 
shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures 
of  the  same  figure,  endowed  with  the  same 


faculties,  and  born  under  the  same  laws  of 
nature. 

We  shall  sec  the  same  virtues  and  vices, 
flowing  from  the  same  principles, but  varied 
in  a thousand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws 
and  customs  which  is  established  for  the 
same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  so. 
cietv.  We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution 
of  seasons,  and  thesamesun  and  moon  will 
guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
azure  vault  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be 
every  where  spread  over  our  heads.  There 
isnopartofthe  world  from  whrncewe  may 
not  admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like 
ours,  in  differs nl  orbs  round  the  samecen- 
tral  sun;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army 
of  fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space 
of  the  universe;  imiumi  rab'c  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  around  them:  and  whilst 
I am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as 
these,  whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to 
heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what  ground 
1 ticad  upon.  Folingbroke. 

^ 4().  The  Love  of  Fume. 

I can  by  no  means  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  the  love  of  lame  is  a passion, 
sshich  either  reason.or  religion  condemns. 

I confess,  indeed,  there  are  some  who  have 
represented  it  as  inconsistent  with  both; 
and  Iretncmbor.in  particular, theexcellcat 
author  of ‘I  he  Religion  of  Nature  drit- 
neatetl,  has  treated  it  as  highly  trralistial 
and  absurd.  As  the.  passage  falls  in  so 
thoroughly  with  your  ou  11  turn  of  thought, 
you  will  have  no  objection,  I imagine,  to 
tny  quoting  it  at  large,  ami  l give  it  you, 
at  ihcsame  time,  as  a very  greatautliority 
on  your  side.  "In  reality,"  says  that  wriler, 
“ the  man  is  not  known  ever  the  mote 
“ to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  trans- 
“ milted  to  them:  He  doth  not  live  because 

his  name  does.  When  it  is  said,  Julius 
“ Cxsar  subduedGaul, conquered  l’ompey, 
“ &c.  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the 
“ conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Julius  Caesar, 
“ i.e-  Caesar aud  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
“ is  the  same  thing ; Cxsar  is  as  much 

II  known  by  one  designation  as  by  the 
“ other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this: 
“ that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquer- 
“ ed  Pompey  ; or  rather,  since  Pompey  is 
“ as  little  known  now  as  Catsar,  somebody 
“ conquered  somebody.  Such  a poor  busi- 
“ ness  is  this  boasted  immortality ! and 

“ such 
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“ such  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us ! 
“ To  discerning  men  this  fnmeis  mere  air  ; 
*‘  and  what  they  despise,  it  not  shun.’’ 
But  surely  “ ’twere  to  consider  too  cu- 
“ riously,’’  as  Horatio  says  to  Hamlet, 
“ to  consider  thus.’’  For  though  fame 
with  posterity  should  be,  in  the  strict 
analysis  of  it,  no  other  than  what  it  is  here 
desert  bed, a mere  uninterestingproposition 
amounting  to  nothing  more  than  that  some- 
body acted  meritoriously;  yet  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  true  philosophy 
would  banish  the  desire  of  it  from  the  hu- 
man breast.  For  this  passion  may  be  (as 
most  certainly  it  is)wisely  implanted  inotir 
species, notwithstanding  the  corresponding 
object  should  in  reality  be  very  different 
from  what  it  appears  in  imagination.  Do 
not  many  of  our  most  refined  and  even 
contemplative  pleasuresowe  their  existence 
to  our  mistakes?  his  but  extending  (1 
will  not  say,  improving)some  of  our  Senses 
to  a higher  degree  of  acuteness  than  we 
now  possess  them,  to  make  the  fairest  views 
of  nature,  or  the  noblest  productions  of 
art,  appear  horrid  and  deformed.  To  see 
things  as  they  truly  and  in  themselves  are, 
would  not  always,  perhaps,  be  oi  advan- 
tage to  us  in  the  intellectual  world,  any 
more  than  in  the  natural.  But,  after  all, 
who  shall  certainly  assure  us, that  the  plea- 
surcof  virtuous  fame  dies  with  its  possessor 
and  reaches  not  to  a farther  scene  of  ex- 
istence ? There  is  nothing,  it  should  seem, 
eitherabsurdorunphilosophical  in  suppos- 
ing it  possible  at  least,  that  the  praises  of 
the  good  and  the  judicious,  that  sweetest 
music  to  an  honest  ear  in  this  world,  may 
he  echoed  back  to  the  mansions  of  the 
next : that  the  poet’s  description  of  lame 
may  be  literally  true,  and  though  she  walks 
upon  earth,  she  may  yet  lift  her  head  into 
heaven. 

But  can  it  lie  reasonable  to  extinguish  a 
passion  whichnaturehas  universullylighted 
up  in  the  human  breast, and  which  we  con- 
stantly find  to  burn  with  most  strength  and 
brightness  in  the  noblest  and  best  formed 
bosoms  ? Accordingly  revelation  is  so  far 
from  endeavouring  (as  you  suppose)  to 
eradicate  the  seed  which  nature  hath  thus 
deeply  planted,  that  she  rather  seems,  on 
the  contrary  to  cherish  and  forward  its 
growth.  To  be  exalted  uilh  honour,  and  to 
he  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  are  in 
the  numberof  those  encouragements  which 
the  Jewish  dispensation  offered  to  the  vir- 
tuous; as  the  person  from  whom  the  sacred 
•uthor  of  theChristian  system  received  his 


birth,  is  herself  represented  ns  rejoicing 
that  all  generations  should  call  her  blessed. 

To  he  convinced  of  the  great  advantage 
of  cherishing  this  high  regard  to  posterity, 
this  noble  desire  of  an  after  rile  in  the 
breath  of  others,  one  need  only  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Homans.  What  other  principle  was  it, 
which  produced  that  exalted  strain  of  vir- 
tue in  those  days,  that  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  to  these?  Was  it  not  the  concent itns 
laus  honor  um,\\w  incorrupt a ror  henejudi- 
canlnm  (as  Fully  calls  it),  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupted 
applause  of  the  wise,  that  animated  their 
most  generous  pursuits  ? 

To  confess  the  truth,  1 have  been  ever 
inclined  tn  think  it  a very  dangerous  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  motives 
of  right  conduct,  or  to  raise  any  suspicion 
concerning  their  solidity.  The  temper  and 
dispositions  of  mankind  arc  so  extreme- 
ly different,  that  it  seems  necessary  they 
should  be  called  into  action  by  a variety  of 
incitements.  Thus,  while  some  are  will- 
ing to  wed  virtue  for  her  personal  charms, 
others  arc  engaged  to  take  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  expected  dowry  : and  since  her  fol- 
lowers and  admirers  have  so  little  hopes 
from  her  in  present,  it  were  pity,  me- 
thiriks,  to  reason  them  out  of  any  imagin- 
ed advantage  in  reversion. 

Fitzosborne's  Letters. 

§ 50.  Enthusiasm. 

Though  I rejoice  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
enthusiasm  expelled  from  her  religious  do- 
minions, let  me  intreat  you  to  leave  her  in 
*!hc  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  her  Civil 
possessions.  To  own  the  truth,  I look  upon 
enthusiasm,  in  all  other  points  but  that  of 
religion,  to  be  a very  necessary  turn  of 
mind  ; as  indeed  it  is  a vein  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  with  more  or  less 
strength  in  the  tempers  of  most  men.  No 
matter  what  the  object  is,  whether  busi- 
ness, pleasures,  or  the  fine  arts  ; whoever 
pursues  them  to  any  purpose  must  do  so 
con  aniore : and  inamoratos,  you  know,  of 
every  kinds  arc  all  enthusiasts.  There  is 
indeed  a certain  heightening  faculty  which 
universally  prevails  through  our  species  ; 
and  we  are  all  of  us,  perhaps  in  our  seve- 
ral favourable  pursuits,  pretty  much  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  renowned  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  when  he  attacked  the  bar- 
ber’s brazen  bason, for  Mambrino's  golden 
helmet. 

What  is  Tully’s  aliquid  immensum  in. 

Jinitun:qitrf 
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jfailwnjt/f, which  he  professes  (o  aspireaftcr 
in  oratoiy,  hut  a piece  of  true  rhetorical 
Quixotism  r \ et  never,  I will  venture  to 
affirm,  woulil  he  have  glowed  with 90  much 
eloquence,  hail  he  been  warmed  with  less 
enthusiasm.  I am  persuaded  indeed,  that 
nothing  great  or  glorious  was  ever  per- 
formed, w here  this  quality  had  not  a prin- 
cipal concern ; and  as  our  passions  add  vi- 
gour to  our  actions,  enthusiasm  gives  spirit 
to  our  passions.  I might  add  too,  that  it 
nen  opens  and  enlarges  our  capacities. 
Accordingly  I have  been  informed,  that 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  present  age 
never  sits  down  to  study,  till  be  has  raised 
his  imagination  by  the  power  of  music. 
For  this  puipose  he  has  a baud  of  instru- 
ments placed  near  his  library,  which  play 
till  he  finds  himself  elevated  to  a proper 
height ; upon  which  he  gives  a signal,  and 
they  instantly  cease. 

liut  those  high  conceits  which  are  sug- 
gested by  enlhusiasm,  contribute  not  only 
to  the  pleasure  and  perfection  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  to  most  other  clTccts  of  our  action 
and  industry.  To  strike  this  spirit  there- 
fore out  of  the  human  constitution,  to  re- 
duce things  to  their  precise  philosophical 
standard,  would  be  to  check  some  uf  the 
main  wheels  of  society,  and  to  fix  half  the 
world  in  an  useless  apathy.  For  if  enthu- 
siasm did  not  add  an  imaginary  value  to 
most  of  the  objects  ol'our  pursuit ; if  fancy 
did  not  give  them  their  brightest  colours, 
they  would  generally,  perhaps,  wear  an 
api  earunce  too  conlempt.ble  to  excite  de- 
sire ; 

Weary’d  we  should  lie  down  in  death. 

This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more, 

If  you  thought  fame  an  empty  breath, 

I Phillis  but  a perjur'd  whore.  Prior. 

In  a word,  this  enthusiasm  for  which  I 
am  pleading,  is  a beneficent  enchantress, 
who  never  exerts  her  magic  but  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  only  deals  about  her  friendly 
spells  in  order  to  raise  imaginary  beauties, 
or  to  improve  real  ones.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a kind  de- 
ceiver, and  an  obliging  flatterer. 

Fitzosborne's  Lett. 

5 51.  Tree- thinking,  the  xarious  Abuse 1 
commit teil  by  the  V ulgar  in  this  Point. 

1 lie  publication  oflord  Bolingbroke’s 
poiiliunious  works  has  given  new  life  and 
-pnii.  10  Iree-thinking.  Weseem  at  present 
1 1 be  endeavouring  to  unlearn  our  catc- 
cbisin,  with  all  that  we  have  been  taught 


about  religion,  in  order  to  model  our  faitk 
to  the  fashion  of  his  lordship’s  system.  We 
have  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw  may 
our  bildes,  turn  the  churches  into  theatres, 
and  rejoice  that  an  act  of  parliament  now 
in  force  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  the  clergy  by  transportation.  1 was 
in  hopes  the  extraordinary  price  of  these 
volumes  would  have  confined  their  influ- 
ence to  persons  of  quality.  As  they  are 
placed  above  extreme  indigence  and  abso- 
lute want  of  bread,!  heir  loose  notions  would 
have  carried  them  no  further  than  cheating 
at  cards,  or  perhaps  plundering  their  coun- 
try : but  if  these  opinions  spread  among 
the  vulgar,  we  shall  he  knocked  down  at 
noon-day  in  our  streets,  and  nothing  will 
go  forward  but  robberies  and  murders. 

The  instances  I have  lately  seen  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
make  me  fear  they  are  going  to  be  as 
fashionable  and  as  wicked  os  their  betters. 
I went  the  other  night  to  the  Kobin  Hood, 
where  it  is  usual  lor  the  advocates  against 
religion  to  assemble,  and  openly  avow  their 
infidelity.  Otic  of  the  questions  for  the 
night  was,  " Whether  lord  Bolingbroke 
had  not  done  greater  service  to  mankind 
by  his  writings,  than  the  apostles  or  evan- 
gelists?" As  this  society  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  lawyers'  clerks,  petty  tradesmen, 
and  the  lowest  mechanics,!  wa9at  first  sur- 
prised at  such  amazing  erudition  among 
them.  Toland,  Tmdal,  Collins,  Chubb, 
and  Mandcville,  they  seemed  to  have  got 
by  heart.  A shoe-maker  harangued  us 
five  minutes  upon  the  excellence  of  (he 
tenets  maintained  by  lord  Bolingbroke  : 
hut  I soon  found  that  his  reading  had  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  idea  of  a Patriot 
King,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  a glorious 
system  of  free-thinking.  1 could  not  help 
smiling  at  another  of  the  company,  who 
took  pains  to  shew  his  disbelief  of  the  gos. 
pel,  by  unsuinting  theupostles,  and  calling 
them  by  no  other,  title  than  plain  Paul  or 
plain  Peter.  The  proceedings  of  this  so- 
ciety have  indeed  almost  induced  me  to 
wish  that  (.like  the  Homan  Catholics)  they 
were  not  permitted  to  read  the  biblo,  rathir 
than  they  should  read  it  only  to  abuse  it. 

1 have  frequently  heard  many  wise 
tradesmen  settling  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  our  faith  over  a pint  of  beer.  A 
baker  took  occasion.front  Canning's  affair, 
to  maintain, in  opposition  to  the  scriptures, 
that  man  might  live  by  bread  alone,  at 
least  that  woman  might ; “ for  else,"  said 
he,  '•  how  could  the  girl  have  been  sup- 
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,l  ported  for  a whole  month  by  a few  hard 
“ crusts  !”  In  answer  to  this,  a barber- 
surgeon  set  forth  the  improbability  of  that 
story  ; ami  thence  inferred,  that  it  was  im- 
possible forour  Saviour  tu  have  fasted  lorty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  1 lately  heard  a 
midshipman  swear  that  the  bible  was  all  a 
lie:  fur  he  had  sailed  round  the  world  with 
lord  Anson,  and  it  there  had  been  any  Red 
Sea,  he  must  have  met  with  it.  1 know  a 
bricklayer,  who,  while  he  was  working  by 
Jiue  and  rule,  and  carefully  laying  one 
brick  upon  another,  would  argue  with  a 
fellow-labourer  that  the  world  was  made 
by  chance  ; and  a cook,  who  thought  more 
of  his  trade  than  his  bible,  in  a dispute 
concerning  the  miracles,  made  a pleasant 
mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  lirst,  and 
gravely  asked  his  antagonist  what  he 
thought  of  the  supper  at  Cana. 

This  affectation  of  free-thinking  among 
the  lower  class  of  peoplc.is  at  present  hap- 
pily confined  to  the  men.  On  Sundays, 
while  the  husbands  are  toping  at  the  ale- 
house, the  good  women,  their  wives,  think 
it  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  say  their 
prayers,  bring  home  the  text,  and  hear  the 
children  their  catechism.  But  our  polite 
Jadies  arc,  1 feur,  in  their  livesand  conver- 
sations, little  better  than  free-thinkers. 
Going  to  church, since  it  is  now  no  longer 
the  fashion  to  carry  on  intrigues  there,  is 
almost  wholly  laid  aside  : And  I verily  be- 
lieve, that  nothing  but  another  earthquake 
can  fill  the  churches  with  people ofquality. 
The  fair  sex  in  general  are  too  thoughtless 
to  concern  themselves  in  deep  inquiries 
into  matters  of  religion.  It  is  sullicient, 
that  they  are  taught  to  believe  themselves 
augcls.  It  would  therefore  be  an  ill  com- 
pliment, while  we  talk  of  the  heaven  they 
bestow,  to  persuade  them  into  the  Maho- 
metan notion,  that  they  have  no  souls  : 
though  perhaps  our  line  gentlemen  inay 
imagine,  that  by  Convincing  a lady  that 
she  has  no  soul,  she  will  be  less  scrupulous 
about  the  disposal  of  her  body. 

The  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free-thinkers  in  their  writings,  scarce  de- 
serve a serious  refutation  ; and  perhaps  the 
best  method  ot  answering  them  would  be 
to  select  from  their  works  all  the  absurd 
ami  impracticable  notions  which  they  so 
stibly  maintain  in  order  to  evade  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  religion.  I shall  here 
throw  together  a few  of  their  principal  te- 
nets, under  the  contradictory  title  of 

The  Unbeliever’*  Creed . 

I believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 


matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter  ; and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
God  or  no. 

1 believe  also,  that  the  world  was  not 
made  ; that  the  world  made  itself;  that  it 
had  no  beginning  ; that  it  wni  last  for 
ever,  world  without  end. 

1 believe  that  a man  is  a beast,  that  tha 
soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  soul; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body 
nor  soul. 

1 believe  that  there  is  no  religion  ; that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion  ; and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

I believe  not  in  Moses;  1 believe  in  the 
first  philosophy  ; I believe  not  the  evange- 
lists; I believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland, 
Tindal,  .Morgan,  Mandeville,  VVoolston, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury;  I believe  in  lord 
Bolingbroke  ; I believe  not  St.  Paul. 

1 believe  not  revelation  ; I believe  in 
tradition;!  believe  in  thetalmud  ; l be- 
lieve in  the  alcoran  ; I believe  not  the 
bible;  I believe  in  Socrates;  I believe 
in  Conlucius  ; I believe  in  Siuiconiathnn; 
1 believe  in  Mahoinct  ; 1 believe  not  in 
Cbnst. 

Lastly,  I believe  in  all  unbelief. 

Connoisseur. 

t)  52.  Fortune  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  over- 
throws such  as  are  not  on  their  guurdjbuf 
they  w ho  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare 
themselves  Ihr  it  before  it  breaks otil.staud 
without  difficulty  the  first  and  the  fiercest 
onset.  I learned  this  important  lesson  long 
ago,  and  never  trusted  to  fortune  even 
while  she  seemed  to  he  at  peaco  with  me. 
The  riches,  the  honours,  the  reputation, 
and  all  the  advantages  which  her  treache- 
rous indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I placed 
so  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  with- 
out giving  me.  any  disturbance.  I kept  a 
great  interval  between  me  and  them.  She 
took  them,  but  she  could  nut  tear  them 
from  me.  Nu  man  suiters  by  bad  fortune, 
but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good. 
If  we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that 
they  belong  to  us,  and  are  perpetually  to 
retuaiu  with  us;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and 
expect  to  be  considered  for  them, we  shall 
sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of  grief.as  soon 
as  these  false  anu  transitory  benefits  pass 
away',  as  soon  ns  «ur  vatu  and  childish 
minds,  indraught  with  solid  pleasures,  be- 
come destitute  even  of  those  which  are 
imaginary.  But  if  we  do  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity. 

Our 
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Our  souls  will  be  proof  against  the  dangers 
of  both  these  states  : and  having  explored 
our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it  ; for  m 
the  midst  of  felicity,  we  shall  have  tried 
how  tee  can  bear  misfortune. 

Ilcr  rcils  disarmed  by  patience. 

Banishment,  with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  contempt, 
that  he  who  bears  up  with  an  undaunted 
spirit  against  them,  while  so  many  are  de- 
jected by  them,  erects  on  his  very  misfor- 
tune a trophy  to  his  honour  : for  such  is 
the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  that 
nothing  strikes  us  with  greater  admiration 
than  a man  intrepid  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortunes. Of  all  ignominies,  an  ignomi- 
nious death  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest ; and  vet  where  is  the  blasphemer 
who  will  presume  to  defame  the  death  of 
Socrates  ! This  saint  entered  the  prison 
with  the  same  countenance  with  which  be 
reduced  thirty  tyrants,  and  he  took  off  ig- 
nominy from  the  place;  for  how  could  it 
be  deemed  a prison  when  Socrates  was 
there?  Aristides  was  led  to  execution  in 
the  same  city;  all  those  who  met  the  sad 
procession,  cast  their  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  with  throbbing  hearts  bewailed,  not 
the  innocent  man,  but  Justice  herself,  who 
was  in  him  condemned.  Yet  there  was  a 
wretch  found,  for  monsters  are  sometimes 
produced  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  nature,  who  spit  in  his  face  as  he 
passed  along,  Aristides  wiped  his  cheek, 
smiled,  mined  to  the  magistrate,  and  said, 
“ Admonish  this  man  not  to  be  so  nasty 
“ for  the  future.” 

Ignominy  then  can  take  no  hold  on  vir- 
tue; for  virtue  is  in  every  condition  the 
saipe,  and  challenges  the  same  respect. Wc 
applaud  the  world  when  she  prospers;  and 
when  she  falls  into  adversity  we  applaud 
her.  l ike  the  temples  of  the  gods,  she  is 
venerable  even,  in  her  ruins.  After  this, 
must  it  not  appear  a degree  of  madness  to 
defer  one  moment  acquiring  the  only  arms 
capable  of  defending  us  against  attacks, 
which  at  every  momentwe  are  exposed  to? 
Our  being  miserable,  or  not  miserable, 
when  we  tall  into  misfortunes,  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  enjoyed  pro- 
sperity. Iiolingbroke. 

$ 53.  Delicacy  constitutional,  and  often 
dangerous. 

borne  people  are  su  bject  to  a certain  de- 
licacy of  passion,  which  makes  them  ex- 
t (finely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents  of  life, 


and  gives  them  a lively  joy  upon  every 
prosperous  event,  as  well  as  a piercing 
grief  when  they  meet  w ith  crosses  and  ad- 
versity. f avours  and  good  offices  easily 
engage  their  friendship,  while  the  smallest 
injury  provokes  their  resentment.  Any  ho- 
nour or  mark  of  distinction  elevates  them 
above  measure  ; but  they  are  as  sensibly 
touched  w ith  contempt,  l’eople  of  this 
character  have.no  doubt,  much  more  live- 
ly enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pungent 
sorrow  s than  men  of  cool  and  sedate  tem- 
pers : but  I believe,  when  every  thing  is 
balanced,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
rather  chusc  to  be  oflhc  latter  character, 
were  iie  entirely  master  of  bis  own  dispo- 
sition. Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little 
at  our  own  disposal : and  when  a person 
who  has  this  sensibility  of  temper  meets 
with  any  misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  resent- 
ment takes  entire  possession  of  him,  and 
deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life  ; the  right  enjoyment 
of  .vlitch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  our 
happiness.  Great  pleasures  are  much  less 
frequent  than  great  pains  ; so  that  a sensi- 
ble temper  cannot  meet  with  fewer  trials 
in  the  former  way  than  in  the  lattrr:  not 
to  mention, that  men  ofsuch  lively  passions 
are  apt  to  be  transported  beyond  ail  bounds 
of  prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  lake 
false  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  ara 
often  irretrievable. 

Delicacy  of  taste  desirable. 

There  is  a delicacy  of  taste  observable 
in  some  men,  which  very  much  resembles 
this  delicacy  of  passion,  and  produces  the 
same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and 
adversity,  obligations  and  injuries.  When 
you  present  a poem  or  a picture  to  a man 
possessed  of  his  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his 
feelings  make  him  to  be  touched  very  sen- 
sibly with  every  part  of  it ; nor  are  the 
masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  ex- 
quisite relish  and  satisfaction, than  the  ne- 
gligencies  or  absurdities  with  digust  and 
uneasiness.  A polite  and  judicious  conver- 
sation affords  him  the  highest  entertain- 
mcnUrudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
a punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy 
of  taste  has  the  same  effect  as  delicacy  of 
assion  : it  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of  our 
appiness  and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensi- 
ble to  pains  as  well  es  pleasures  which  es- 
cape the  rest  of  mankind. 

I believe,  however,  there  is  no  one  who 
will  not  agree  with  nie,thm,uot«iitaland- 
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mg  this  resemblance,  a delicacy  of  taste  is 
as  much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated  as  a 
delicacy  of  pas>ion  is  to  be  lamented,  and 
to  be  remedied  if  possible.  The  good  or 
ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our 
disposal  ; but  we  arc  pretty  much  masters 
of  what  books  we  shall  read,  what  diversions 
we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we 
shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  render  happiness  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  every  thing  external  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  attained:  but  every  (vise  man 
will  endeavour  to  place  his  happiness  on 
such  objects  as  depend  most  uponhimseli  ; 
and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  so  muclrby 
any  other  means,  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent. When  a man  is  possessed  of  that 
talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases 
his  taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appe- 
tites ; and  receives  more  enjoyment  from 
a poem  or  a piece  of  reasoning,  than  the 
most  expensive  luxury  can  afford. 

That  it  teaches  us  to  telect  our  Company. 

Delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  love 
and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to 
few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  great- 
est part  of  men.  You  will  very  seldom 
final  that  mere  men  of  the  world, whatever 
strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with, 
are  very  nice  in  distinguishing  of  charac- 
ters, or  in  marking  those  insensible  diffe- 
rences and  gradations  which  make  one  man 
preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  senses,  is  sufficient  for  their  en- 
tertainment : they  talk  to  him  of  their  plea- 
sures and  affairs  with  the  same  frankness 
as  they  would  to  any  other;  and  finding 
many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  ab- 
sence. But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of 
a famous  French  author,  the  judgment  may 
be  compared  to  a clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  insufficient  to 
tell  the  hours  ; but  the  most  elaborate  and 
artificial  can  only  point  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  diffet- 
ences  of  time.  One  who  has  well  digested 
his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
fea-  select  companions.  He  feels  too  sen- 
sibly bow  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall 
short  of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertain- 
ed; and  bis  affections  being  thus  confined 
within  a narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  car- 
ries them  further  than  if  they  were  more 
general  and  undistinguished.  The  gaiety 
•nd  lrolic  of  a bottle  companion  improves 


with  him  into  a solid  friendship;  and  the 
ardours  of  a youthful  appetite  into  an  ele- 
gant  passion.  llumc's  Essays. 

§ 54.  Detraction  a detestable  Viet. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  ge- 
nerally kind  in  proportion  as  they  areliap- 
py  ; and  it  is  said,  even  of  the  devil,  that 
he  is  good-humoured  when  he  is  pleased. 
Every  ac',  therefore,  by  which  another  is 
injured,  from  whatever  moti ve,contracts 
more  guilt  and  expresses  greater  maligni- 
ty, if  it  is  committed  in  those  seasons  which 
are  set  apart  to  pleasantry  and  good-hu- 
mour, and  brightened  with  enjoyments 
peculiar  to  rational  and  social  beings. 

Detraction  is  among  those  vices  which 
tiie  most  languid  virtue  has  sufficient  force 
to  prevent;  because  by  detraction  that  it 
not  gained  which  is  taken  away.  “ He 
who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,”  say» 
Shakespear,  “ enriches  nut  himself,  but 
makes  me  poor  indeed.”  As  nothing 
therefore  degrades  human  nature  more 
than  detraction,  nothing  more  disgrace* 
conversation.  The  detractor,  as  he  is  the 
lowest  moral  character,  reflectsgreater  dis- 
honour upon  his  company,  than  the  hang- 
man ; and  be  whose  disposition  is  a scandal 
to  his  species,-  should  be  mure  diligently 
avoided,  than  he  who  is  scandalous  only 
by  his  office. 

But  for  this  practice, however  vile.some 
have  dared  to  apologize,  by  contending  the 
report  by  which  they  injured  an  absent 
character, was  true:  this, however, amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  they  have  nut  com- 
plicated malice  with  falsehood,  and  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  detrac- 
tion and  slander.  To  relate  all  the  ill  that 
is  trueof  the  best  man  inthe  world,  would 
probable  render  him  the  object  ofsuspicion 
and  distrust ; and  was  this  practice  univer- 
sal, mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  the 
comforts  of  society,  and  the  endearments 
of  friendship,  would  be  at  an  ei)d. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  more 
hateful  in  those  species  of  villainy  by  which 
the  luw  is  evaded,  than  those  by  which  it  is 
violated  and  defiled.  Courage  has  some- 
times preserved  rapacity  from  abhorrence, 
as  beauty  has  been  thought  to  apologize 
for  prostitution  ; but  the  injustice  of  cow- 
ardice is  universally  abhorred,  and, like  the 
lewdness  of  deformity,  has  no  advocate. 
Thus  hateful  are  the  wretches  who  detract 
withcaution,  and  while  they  perpetrate  the 
svroag.arc  solicitous  to  avoid  the  reproach: 
they  do  not  j iy,  thatChloc  forfeited  her 
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honour  to  Lysander  ; but  they  soy.  that 
auch  a report  has  been  spread,  they  know 
not  how  true.  Those  who  propagate  these 
reports  frequently  invent  them  ; and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  this  to  be 
always  the  case  ; because  no  man  who 
spreads  detraction  would  Imve  scrupled  to 
produce  it  : and  he  who  should  diffuse  poi- 
son iu  a brook,  would  scarce  be  acquitted 
of  a malicious  design,  though  he  should 
alledge  that  he  received  it  of  another  who 
is  doing  the  same  elsewhere. 

Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  high- 
est  dignity  of  our  nature,  should  indeed  he 
excluded  Irom  our  conversation : as  com- 
panions, notonly  ihat  which  weowe  to  our- 
selves but  toothers,  is  required  of  us;  and 
they  who  can  indulge  any  vice  in  the  pre- 
sence ol  each  other,  a re  become  obdurate  in 
guilt,  and  insensible  to  infamy,  llainbler. 

§ 55.  Learning  should  be  sometimes  applied 
tu  cultivate  uur  Murals. 


Envy,  curiosity,  and  our  sense  of  the 
Imperfection  of  our  present  stale,  inclines 
usalwuys  to  estimate  the  udvantageswhivh 
arc  in  the  possession  ofotheis  above  their 
real  value.  Every  one  roust  have  remark- 
ed what  powers  and  prerogatives  the 
vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning. 
A man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  the 
unlettered  and  unenlightened,  even  on  oc- 
casions where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and 
among  weak  minds  loses  part  of  his  rever- 
ence by  discovering  no  superiority  in  those 
parts  oflife,  in  which  all  are  unavoidably 
equal;  as  when  a monarch  makes  a pro- 
gress to  the  remoter  provinces,  the  rustics 
are  said  sometimes  to  w under  that  they 
, find  him  of  ihe  same  size  with  themselves. 

'Ill esc  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly 
can  never  be  satisfied,  and  therefore  many 
cl  ihe  imputations  which  learning  suffers 
from  disappointed  ignorance,  ore  without 
reproach.  \et  it  caunul  be  denied,  that 
there  are  some  failures  to  which  men  of 
study  arp  peculiarly  exposed.  Lvery  con- 
dition has  its  disadvantages.  The  circle  of 
knowledge  is  too  wide  for  the  most  active 
and  diligent  intellect,  and  while  science  is 
pursurd  witli  ardour,  other  accomplish- 
Hunts  of  equal  use  Hre  necessarily  neglect- 
ed; as  a small  garrison  must  leave  one  part 
ot  an  extensive  fortress  naked,  uhenun 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

1 lie  learned,  however,  might  generally 
support  their  dignity  with  more  success,  if 
they  suffered  not  themselves  to  be  misled 


by  superfluous  attainments  of  qualification 
which  few  can  understand  or  Tulue, and  by 
skill  which  they  may  sink  into  the  grave 
without  any  conspicuous  opportunities  of 
exerting.  Raphael,  in  return  to  Adam's 
inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  Stan  and 
the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counsels  him  to 
w ithdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations, 
and  instead  of  watching  motions  which  he 
has  no  power  to  regulate,  to  employ  his 
faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  interesting 
ob  jects,  the  survey  of  his  own  life,  the  sub- 
jection of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of 
duties  which  must  daily  be  performed,  and 
the  detection  of  dangers  w hich  must  daily 
be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters 
should  always  have  before  him.  He  that 
devotes  himself  wholly  to  retired  study, 
naturally  sinks  from  omission  to  forgetful- 
ness of  social  duties,  and  from  which  he 
must  lie  sometimes  awakened,  and  recalled 
to  the  general  conditon  of  mankind.  Ibid. 

Its  Progress. 

. It  hath  been  observe*!  by  the  ancients, 
That  ell  the  arts  and  sciences  arose  among 
free  nations ; and  that  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  notwithstanding  all  their  ease, 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  hut  faiut  el- 
forts  towards  those  finer  pleasures,  which 
were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended 
with  poverty,  and  the  gieatest  simplicity  of 
life  and  manners.  It  had  also  been  ob- 
served, that  ns  soonas  the  Greeks  lost  their 
liberty,  though  they  increased  mightily  in 
riches,  by  the  means  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander;  yet  the  arts  from  that  moment 
declined  amongthem,  and  have  never  since 
been  able  to  raise  their  bead  in  that  climate. 
Learning  was  transplanted  to  Rome,  the 
only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  theuniverse, 
and  having  met  with  so  favourable  a soil,  it 
made  prodigious  shoots  for  above  a centu- 
ry, tili  tbe  decay  of  liberty  produced  alto 
a decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a total  bar- 
barism over  the  world.  From  these  two 
experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in 
its  kind,  and  shewed  the  fall  of  learning  >n 
despotic  governments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in 
popular  ones,  Long'nus  thought  himself 
sulliciently  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  could  never  flourish  hut  in  a 
free  government;  andinthisopinionhe  had 
been  followed  by  several  eminent  writersin 
our  country, who  either  coi.tined  their  view 
merely  to  ancient  facts,  or  entertained  too 
great  a partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of 
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But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to 
the  instances  of  modern  Home  and  Flo- 
rence ! Of  which  the  former  carried  to 
perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  as  well  as  poetry, 
though  they  groaned  under  slavery,  and 
under  the  slavery  of  priests:  while  thelatter 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  after  they  began  to  lose  their 
liberty  by  the  usurpations  of  the  family  of 
Jlcdicis.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galilxo,  no  more 
than  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were 
not  born  in  republics.  And  though  the 
Lombard  school  was  famous  as  well  as  the 
Homan,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the 
smallest  share  in  its  honour,  and  seem  ra- 
ther inferior  to  the  Italians  in  their  genius 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  esta- 
blished his  school  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Am- 
sterdam ; Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the 
centre  of  politeness  in  Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  learning  in  despotic  go- 
vernments, is  that  of  France,  which  scarce 
ever  enjoyed  an  established  liberty,  and  yet 
has  carried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near 
perfection  as  any  other  nation.  The  Eng. 
Hsh  are,  perhaps,  better  philosophers ; 
the  Itulians  better  painters  and  musicians ; 
the  Romans  were  better  orators;  but  the 
Irench  arc  the  only  people,  except  the 
Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philoso- 
phers, poets,  orators,  historians,  painters, 
architects,  sculptors,  and  musicians.  With 
regard  to  the  stage, they  have  excelled  even 
the  Greeks, who  have  far  excelled  the  Eng- 
lish : and  in  common  life  they  have  in  a 
great  measure  perfected  that  art,  the  most 
useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  I'urtdc  litre, 
the  art  of  society  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  sciences  and 
polite  arts  in  our  country,  Horace’s  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in 
a great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  British> 

Sed  in  Ionium  tamen  rvnm 

Mansermit,  bodieque  rnancut  vestigia  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  s'yle  have 
been  very  much  neglected  among  us.  We 
have  no  dictionary  of  our  language,  and 
scarce  a tolerable  grammar.  The  first  po- 
lite prose  we  have, was  wrote  by  a man  who 
is  still  alive.  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even 
Temple,  they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules 
ol  art  to  be  esteemed  very  elegant  writers. 

1 he  prose  of  Bacon.  Harrington,  and  Mil- 
ton, i, altogether stitrand  pedantic;  though 
thur  sense  be  excellent.  Men  in  this  coun- 


try have  been  so  much  occupied  in  tha 
great  disputes  of  religion, politics,  and  phi- 
losophy, that  they  had  no  relish  for  the  mi- 
nute observationsofgrammarandcriticism. 
And  though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have 
considerably  improved  our  sense  and  our 
talent  of  reasoning  beyond  those  of  other 
nations,  it  must  be  confest,  that  even  in 
those  sciences  above-mentioned,  we  have 
not  any  standard  book  which  we  can  trans- 
mit to  posterity;  and  the  utmost  we  have 
to  boast  of,  are  a few  essays  towards  a more 
just  philosophy  : which,  indeed,  promise 
very  much,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

Uaeless  without  Taste . 

A man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles 
and  ellipses  of  theCopernican  system,  and 
all  the  irregular  spirals  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very 
fully  explained  every  quality  of  the  circle, 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition, said  a word 
of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  Beau- 
ty is  not  a quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not 
in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  arerull 
equally  distant  from  a common  centre.  It 
is  only  the  effect  which  that  figure  operates 
upon  the  mind,  whose  particular  fabric  or 
structure  rendersit  susceptible  ol'sucb  sen- 
timents. In  vain  would  you  look  for  it 
in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by  your 
senses,  or  by  mathematical  reasonings,  in 
all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other 
pleasure  in  reading  Virgil  but  that  of  ex- 
amining /Eneas’s  voyageby  the  map, might 
understand  perfectly  the  meaning  of  every 
Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  au. 
tbor,  and  consequently  might  have  a dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  whole  narration;  he  would 
even  have  a more  distinct"  idea  of  it,  than 
they  could  have  who  had  not  studied  so  ex- 
actly the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew, 
therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem.  But 
he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  ; because  tha 
beauty,  properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  the  sentiment  or  taste  of  the 
reader.  And  where  a man  has  no  such  de- 
licacy of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this 
sentiment,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  beau- 
ty, though  possessed  of  the  science  and  un- 
derstanding of  an  angel.  Hume’s  Essays, 

Its  Obstructions. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge, that  there  is  little 
reason  for  wondering  that  it  is  in  a f.  w 
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hands.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
thcduties  oflife  arc  inconsistent  withrauch 
study,  and  the  hours  which  they  would 
spend  upon  letteismust  be  stolen  fromthcir 
occupations  and  their  families.  Many  suf- 
ferthenneUcsto  be  lured  by  moresprightly 
and  luxurious  pleasures  from  theshadesof 
contemplation,  where  they  find  seldom  more 
than  a calm  delight,  such  as, though  greater 
than  all  others, if  its  certainty  and  its  dura- 
tion be  reckoned  with  its  power  of  gratifi- 
cation, is  yet  easily  quilled  for  some  ex- 
temporary joy,  which  the  present  moment 
offers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put  out  of 
reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence,  of  learning, that 
it  borrows  very  little  from  lime  or  place  ; 
it  is  not  confined  to  season  or  to  climate, to 
cities  or  to  tbe  country,  but  may  be  culti- 
vated and  enjoyed  where  no  other  pleasure 
can  be  obtained.  Rut  this  quality,  which 
constitutesmucb  ol  itsvalue,isone  occasion 
of  neglect ; what  may  be  doncat  all  times 
with  equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day 
today,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  reconciled 
tolhe  omission, and  theattenlionis  turnedlo 
other  objects.  Thushabitual  idlenessgains 
too  much  power  to  be  conquered,  and  the 
soul  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  intellectual 
labour  and  intenseness  of  meditation. 

That  those  who  profess  to  advance  learn- 
ing sometimes  obstruct  it, cannot  bedenied; 
the  continual  multiplication  of  books  not 
only  distracts  choice,  but  disappoints  in- 
quiry. To  him  that  has  moderately  stored 
his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  affurd 
any  novelty  ;or  what  little  they  have  toadd 
to  the  com  mop  stock  of  learning  is  so  buried 
in  the  mass  of  general  notions,  that,  like 
silver  mioglod  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too 
little  to  pay  for  tho  labour  of  separation  ; 
and  he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by  the 
promise  of  a title,  at  lust  grows  weary  of 
examining,  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all 
as  equally  fallacious.  Idler. . 

§ 56.  Mankind,  a Portrait  of. 

Vanity  bids  all  her  sons  to  be  generous 

and  brave, and  her  daughters  to  he 

chaste  and  courteous. But  why  do  we 

want  her  instructions  ? < Ask  the  come- 
dian,who  is  taught  a part  he  feels  not. 

Is  it  l hat  the  principles  of  religion  want 
strength, or  that  the  real  passion  tor  what  is 
good  and  worthy  will  not  carry  us  high 
enough  ? God!  thou  k now estthey car- 
ry us  too  high we  want  not  to  be — but 

to  mm.— 


Look  out  of  your  door, — take  notice  of 
that  man;  see  wlialdisquieting,  intriguing, 
and  shifting,  he  is  content  to  go  through, 
merely  to  be  thought  a man  of  plain-deal- 
ing ; — three  grains  of  honesty  would  save 

him  all  this  trouble: alas',  he  has 

them  not. 

Behold,  a second,  under  a show  of  piety 
hiding  the  impurities  of  a debauched  life, 

he  is  just  entering  tbe  house  of  God  : 

would  he  was  more  pure — or  less 

pious! — but  then  he  could  not  gain  his 
point. 

Observe  a third  going  almost  in  thesam* 
track, with  what  an  inflexible  sanctity  of  de- 
portment hcsustainshimself  as  he  advances'. 
— every  line  in  his  face  writes  abstinence  ; 

every  stride  looks  like  a check  upon 

his  desires  : see,  1 beseech  you,  how  he  is 
cloak’d  up  with  sermons,  prayers,  and  sa- 
craments; and  so  bemufiled  with  threxter- 
nals  of  religion,  that  he  has  not  a hand  to 
spare  for  a worldly  purpose  he  has  ar- 
mour at  least — Why  does  he  put  it  on?  Is 
there  no  serving  God  without  all  this  ? 
Must  the  garb  of  religion  be  extended  so 
wide  to  the  danger  of  its  rending  ? Yes, 

truly,  or  it  will  not  hide  the  secret 

and,  What  is  that ? 

That  the  saint  has  no  religion 

at  all. 

But  here  comes  Gejjeiio:itt  ; 

giving — nut  to  a decayed  artist — but  tolhe 
arts  and  sciences  themselves. — See, — he 
builds  not  achambcr  in  the  real!  apart  fr  tie 
prophets, but  whole  schools  andcollegesfot 
those  who  come  after.  Loud  ! how  they 

will  magnify  his  name  '. 'tis  in  capitals 

already;  the  first — the  highest, in  thegilded 
rent-roll  ofevery  hospitaland  asylum 

One  honest  tear  shed  in  private  over  the 
unfortunate,  is  worth  it  all. 

What  a problematic  setof  creatures  does 
simulation  make  us  '.  Who  would  divine 
that  all  the  anxiety  and  concern  so  visible 
in  the  airs  of  one  half  of  that  great  assem- 
bly should  arise  from  nothing  clse.but  that 
the  other  half  of  it  may  think  them  to  be 
men  of  consequence, penetration, parts,and 
conduct  ? — What  a noise  amongst  the 
claimants  about  it  ? Behold  humility,  out 
of  mere  pride — and  honesty,  almost  out  of 
knavery  : — Chastity,  never  once  in  harm’s 
way  ; and  courage, like  a Spanish  sol- 

dier upon  an  Italian  stage — a biadder  full 
of  wind. — 

Hark  1 at  the  sound  of  that 

trumpet  let  not  my  soldier  run 

’tis  some  good  Christian  giving  alms.  0 

Birr, 
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riTY,  thou  gentlest  of  human  passions ! 
10ft  and  tender  are  thy  notes,  and  ill  ac- 
cord they  with  so  loud  an  instrument. 

Sterne’s  Sermons. 

§ 57.  Manors  ; their  Origin,  Nature  and 
Seniccs. 

Manors  are  in  substance  as  ancient  as 
the  Saxon  constitution,  though  perhaps 
iliferingalittle.in  some  immaterial  circum- 
stances from  those  that  exist  at  this  day  : 
just  as  was  observed  of  feuds,  that  they  were 
partly  known  to  our  ancestors,  even  before 
thcNorman  conquest.  A manor, manerium, 
a manendo,  because  the  usual  residence  of 
the  owner,  seems  to  have  been  a district  of 
ground  held  by  lords  or  great  personages; 
who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land 
as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies, whichwoge  called  terra:  dnminieales,  or 
demesne  lands  ; being  occupied  by  the  lord 
or  dominus  manerii,  and  his  servants.  The 
other  tenemental  lauds  they  distributed 
among  their  tenants  : which  from  the  diffe- 
rent modes  of  tenure,  were  called  ami  dis- 
tinguished by  two  different  names:  First, 
bovkiand,  or  charter  land,  which  was  held 
by  deed  under  ecriam  rents  and  free  ser- 
vices, and  in  effeit  differed  nothing  from 
free  socage  lands  ; and  Irom  hence  ha.e 
arisen  all  the  freehold  tenants  which  hoi, I 
of  particular  manors,  and  owe  suit  and  ser- 
vice to  the  same.  The  other  species  was 
called  folk  land,  which  was  held  by  no  as- 
surance in  writing,  but  distr’butcd  among 
the  common  folk  or  people  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  discretion  ; 
being  indeed  land  held  in  villenagc,  which 
we  shall  presently  describe  more  at  large. 
The  residue  of  the  manor  being  unculti- 
vated, was  termed  the  lord's  waste,  and 
served  for  public  roads,  and  forcommon  of 
pasture  to  the  lord  ami  his  tenants.  Manors 
were  formerly  called  baronies,  as  they  still 
are  lordships  : and  each  lord  or  baron  was 
empowered  to  hold  adomestic  court  called 
the  court-baron  for  redressing  misdemea- 
nors and  nuisances  within  the  manor,  and 
for  settling  disputes  of  property  among  the 
tenants.  This  court  is  an  inseparable  in- 
gredient of  every  manor ; and  if  the  num- 
ber of  suitors  should  so  fail, as  not  to  leave 
sufficient  to  make  a jury  or  homage,  that 
is,  two  tenants  at  the  least,  the  manor  it- 
self is  lost. 

Before  the  statute  of  quia  cmptorcs,  IS 
Edward  1.  the  king's  greater  barons,  who 
had  a Urge  extent  of  territory  held  under 
the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  smaller 


manors  to  inferior  persons  to  be  held  of 
themselves  ; which  do  therefore  now  con- 
tinue to  be  held  tinder  a superior  lord,  who 
is  called  in  such  cases  the  lord  paramount 
overall  these  manors  : and  his  seigniory  is 
frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a manor, 
especially  if  it  bath  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feudal  baron,  or  hath  been  at  any  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imitation 
whereof,  these  inferior  lords  began  to  carvo 
out  and  grant  to  others  still  more  minute 
estates  to  be  held  as  of  themselves,  and  were 
so  proceeding  downwards  in  infinitum,  till 
the  superior  lords  observed,  that  by  this 
method  of  subinfeudation  they  lost  all  their 
foodul  profits,  of  wardships,  murriages,  and 
escheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
mesne  or  middle  lords,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate superiors  of  the  terretenant,  or  hirawho 
occupied  the  land.  This  occasioned  the  sta- 
tute of  Westm.3.  or  quia  emptorri,  1 8EJ.I. 
to  be  trade  ; which  directs,  that  upon  all 
sales  or  feoffments  of  laud,  the  feoffee  shall 
hold  the  same,  not  of  his  immediate  (eoffor, 
but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of  w hom 
such  feoffur  himself  held  it.  And  from  hence 
it  is  held,  that  all  manors  existing  at  thisday 
muvt  have  existed  by  immemonulprescrip- 
tion;  or  a*  least  ever  since  the  18  Ed.  f. 
when  the  statute  of  qnijenij  tore*  a ,n  le. 
For  no  new  manor  sail  have  been  created 
since  that  statute;  because  it  is  essential  to 
a manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of 
the  lord,  and  that  statute  enacts,  that  for 
the  future  no  subjects  shall  create  any  new 
tenants  to  hold  of  himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  folk  land,  or  es- 
tates held  in  villennge,  this  was  a species  of 
tenure  neither  strictly  feodal,  Norman,  or 
Saxon  ; but  mixed  end  compounded  of 
them  all;  and  which  also,  on  accountoftha 
heriots  that  attend  it,  may  seem  to  have 
somewhatDanish  in  its  composition. Under 
the  Saxon  government  there  were,  as  Sir 
William  Temple  speaks,  a sort  of  people  in 
a condition  ofdnwniight  servitude, used  and 
employed  in  the  most  servile  works,  and 
belonging,  both  they,  their  children,  and 
effects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest 
of  the  cattle  or  stock  upon  it.  These  seem 
to  have  been  those  who  held  what  was  cal- 
led the  folk  land,  from  which  they  were  re- 
movable at  the  lord’s  plcasurc.On  the  arri- 
val of  theN'ormans  here.it  seemsnot  impro- 
bable that  they,  who  were  strangers  to  any 
other  than  a feodal  state,  might  give  some 
sparks  of  enfranchisement  to  such  wretch- 
ed persons  asfell  to  their  share,  by  admitting 
them  as  well  as  others  to  the  oath  of  fealty; 
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which  conferred  a right  of  n .itection,  and 
raised  the  tenant  to  a kind  r f > state  superior 
to  downright  slavery, but  inferior  to  every 
other  edition.  This  they  called  villcnage, 
and  the  tenants  villeins, cither  from  the  word 
tilit,  or  else,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us, 
a villa  ; because  they  lived  cbiefiy  in  villa- 
ges, and  were  employed  in  rustic  works  of 
tlie  most  sordid  kind, like  theSpartan/ie/orer, 
to  whom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lands  was 
consign!  d ; their  rugged  masters,  like  our 
northern  ancestors,  esteeming  war  the  only 
honourable  employment  of  mankind. 

These  villeins,  belonging  principally  to 
lords  of  manors,  were  either  villeins  regar- 
dant, that  is, annexed  to  the  manor  or  land, 
or  else  they  were  in  gross,  or  at  large,  that 
is,  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to 
another.  They  could  not  leave  their  lord 
without  his  permission  ; but  if  they  ran 
away,  or  were  purloined  from  him,  might 
be  claimed,  and  recovered  by  action,  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels.  They  held  indeed 
small  portions  of  land,  by  way  ofsustaining 
themselves  and  families  ; but  it  was  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  dispossess 
them  whenever  he  pleased  and  it  wus  upon 
villein  services,  that  is,  to  carry  out  dung, 
to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord’s  demesnes, and 
any  other  (he  meanest  offices, and  these  ser- 
vices were  not  only  base  but  uncertain, both 
as  to  their  time  and  quantity.  A villein,  in 
short,  was  in  much  tlie  same  state  with  us, 
as  lord  Molesworth  describes  in  be  that  of 
the  boors  in  Denmark,  and  Slicrnliook  at. 
tributes  also  to  the  h auls  or  slaves  in  Swe- 
den, which  confirms  the  probability  of  their 
being  in  some  degree  monuments  of  the 
Danish  tyranny.  A'villein  could  acquire 
no  propei ty  either  in  lands  or  goods;  but 
if  he  purchased  either,  the  lord  might  en- 
ter upon  Jthera,  oust  the  villein,  and  seize 
them  to  his  own  use,  unless  he  contrived 
to  dispose  of  them  again  before  the  lord 
had  seized  them  ; for  the  lord  bad  then 
lost  his  opportunity. 

In  many  places  also  a fine  was  payable  to 
the  lord,  if  the  villein  presumed  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  any  one  without  leave  from 
the  lord  ; and  by  the  common  law  the  lord 
might  also  bring  an  action  against  the  hus- 
band for  damages  in  thus  purloining  his 
property.  I'or  the  children  of  villeins  Were 
also  in  the  same  state  of  bondage  with  their 
parents,  whence  |hey  were  called  in  Latin, 
tialivi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  female  ap- 
pellation of  a villein, who  was  called  a ntife. 
In  case  of  a marriage  between  a freeman 


and  a neife,  or  a villein  and  a free  woman, 
the  issue  followed  the  condition  of  the  fa- 
ther, being  free  if  he  was  free,  and  villein 
if  he  was  villein  : contrary  to  the  maxim  <1 
civil  law,  that  partus  sequiter  xentran.  But 
no  bastard  could  be  born  a villein,  because 
by  another  maxim  of  our  law  he  is  sulliut 
Jilius  ; and  as  he  can  gain  nothing  by  inhe- 
ritance, it  were  hard  that  he  should  lose 
his  natural  freedom  by  it.  The  law  how. 
ever  protected  the  persons  of  villeins,  >! 
the  king’s  subjects,  against  atrocious  inju- 
ries of  the  lord  : for  he  might  not  kill  or 
maim  his  villein  ; though  he  might  beat 
him  with  impunity,  since  the  villein  bad 
no  action  or  remedy  at  law  against  hit 
lord,  but  in  case  of  the  murder  of  bis  an- 
cestor, or  the  maim  of  his  own  person.— 
Neifes  indeed  had  also  an  appeal  of  rape, 
in  case  the  lord  violated  them  by  force. 

Villeins  might  he  enfranchised  by  manu- 
mission, which  is  either  express  or  implied: 
express,  as  where  a man  granted  to  the 
villein  a deed  of  manumission  : implied, as 
where  a man  bound  himself  in  a bond  to  his 
villein  for  a sum  of'money,  granted  him  an 
annuity  by  deed,  or  gave  him  an  cslale  ia 
fee  for  life  or  years  ; for  this  was  dealing 
with  his  villeinon  the  footing  of  a freeman; 
it  was  in  some  of  the  instances  giving  him 
an  action  against  his  lord, and  in  others  vest- 
ing an  ownership  in  him  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  former  slate  of  bondage.  So  also  if 
the  lord  hroughtan  action  againstliis  villein, 
this  enfranchised  him, for  as  the  lord  might 
have  a short  remedy  against  his  villein  by 
seizing  his  goods  (which  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  any  tlumaeeshe could  recover) 
the  law  which  is  always  ready  to  catch  at 
anything  infavour  of  liberty,  ptesumed  that 
by  bringing  this  action  he  meant  to  sat  bis 
villein  on  the  sume  footing  with  himself, and 
therefore  held  it  an  implied  manumission. 
But  incase  the  lord  indicted  him  for  felons, 
it  was'otherwite ; for  the  lord  could  not  in- 
flict a capital  punishment  on  his  villain 
without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  law. 

Villeins,  by  this  and  many  other  msans 
in  process  of  time,  gained  considerable 
ground  on  their  lords  ; and  in  parliculsr 
strengthened  the  tenure  of  their  estates  to 
that  degree,  that  they  came  to  have  in 
them  an  interest  in  many  places  lull  as 
good,  in  others  better  than  their  lords. 
For  the  good  I ature  and  benevolence  ol 
many  lords  of  manors,  having,  time  outoi 
mind,  permitted  their  villeins  and  their 
children  to  enjoy  their  possessions  without 
interruption,  i(i  a regularcourscof  descent. 
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the  common  law,  of  which  custom  is  the 
life,  now  gave  them  title  to  prescribe  against 
the  lords;  and,  on  performance  of  the  same 
services,  to  hold  their  lands,  in  spite  of  any 
determination  of  the  lord’s  will.  For,, 
though  in  general  they  are  still  said  to  hold 
theirestatesat  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  it  is 
such  a will  as  is  agreeable  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor  ; which  customs  arc  preserved 
and  evidenced  by  the  rolls  of  the  several 
courts  baron  in  whith  they  are  entered,  or 
kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial 
usage  of  the  sev  eral  manors  in  which  i he 
!»nds  lie.  And,  as  such  tenants  had  no- 
thing to  shew  for  their  estates  but  these 
customs,  and  admissions  in  pursuance  of 
them  enicred  on  those  rolls,  or  the  copies 
of  such  entries  witnessed  by  the  steward, 
they  now  began  lo  be  called  ‘ tenants  by- 
copy  of  court-roll,’  and  their  tenure  itself 
‘ a Copyhold.’ 

Thus  copyhold  tenures,  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  observes,  although  very  meanly  de- 
scended, yet  come  of  an  ancient  house; 
for,  from  what  has  been  premised,  it  ap- 
pears that  copyholders  are  in  truth  no  other 
hut  villeins,  who,  by  a long  series  of  im- 
memorial encroachments  on  the  lord,  have 
at  last  established  a customary  right  to  those 
estates,  which  before  were  held  absolutely 
at  the  lord’s  will:  which  aflords  a very 
substantial  reason  for  the  great  variety  of 
customs  that  prevail  ir  different  manors, 
with  regard  both  to  the  descent  of  the 
Wales,  and  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
tenants.  And  these  encroachments  grew 
to  be  so  universal,  that  when  tenure  in  vil- 
lenage  was  abolished  (though  copyholds 
»ere  reserved)  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II. 
there  was  hardly  a pure  villein  left  in  the 
nitron.  For  Sir  Thomas  Smith  testifies, 
that  in  all  his  time  (and  he  was  secretary 
to  Edward  VI.)  lie  never  knew  any  villein 
m gross  throughout  the  realm  ; and  the 
few  villeins  regardant  that  were  then  re- 
maining, were  such  only  as  bad  belonged 
to  bishops, monasteries, or  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations,  in  the  preceding  times  of 
popery.  For  he  tells  us,  that  “ the  holy 
fathers,  monks,  and  friars,  had  in  their 
confessions,  and  specially  in  their  extreme 
and  deadly  sickness,  convinced  the  laity 
how  dangerous  a practice  it  was,  for  one 
Christian  man  to  hold  anothar  in  bondage: 
so  that  temporal  men  by  little  and  little,  by 
reason  of  that  terror  in  their  consciences, 
"ere  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins. 
Hut  the  said  holy  lathers,  with  the  abbots 
and  priors,  did  not  in  like  aort  by  theirs ; 


for  they  also  had  a scruple  in  conscienceto 
empoverish  and  despoil  tbechurch  so  much 
as  to  manumit  such  as  were  bond  to  their 
churches, orto  the  mnnorswhich  the  church 
had  gotten ; and  so  kept  theirvillrins  still.” 
By  these  several  means  the  geneiallty  of 
villeins  in  the  kingdom  have  long  ago 
sprouted  up  into  copy  holders:their  persons 
being  enfranchised  by  manumission  or  long 
acquiescence;  but  their  estates  in  strict- 
ness remaining  subject  to  the  same  ser- 
vile conditions  and  forfeitures  as  before  ; 
though,  in  general,  the  villein  servicesare 
usually  commuted  for  a small  pecuniary 
quit-rent. 

As  a farther  consequence  of  what  has 
been  premised,  we  may  collect  these  two 
main  principles,  which  are  held  to  be  the 
supporters  of  a copyhold  tentne,  and  with- 
out which  it  cannot  exist:  1.  That  thelands 
be  parcel  of,  and  situate  within,  that  ma- 
nor under  which  it  is  held.  2.  That  they 
have  been  demised,  or  demiseable  by  copy 
of  court-roll  immemorially.  For  imme- 
morial custom  is  the  law  of  all  tenures  by 
copy  : so  that  no  new  copyhold  can,  strictly 
speaking,  be  granted  at  this  day. 

In  some  manors,  w here  the  custom  bath 
been  to  permit  the  heir  to  succeed  the  an- 
cestor in  his  tenure,  the  estates  are  stiled 
copyholds  of  inheritance;  in  others,  where 
thelords  have  been  more  vigilant  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  they  remain  copyholds 
for  life  only  : for  the  custom  of  the  manor 
ha,  in  both  cases  so  far  superseded  the  will 
of  the  lord,  that,  provided  the  services  he 
performed  or  stipulated  for  by  fealty,  he 
cannot,  in  the  first  instance,  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  heir  of  his  tenant  upon  his  death; 
nor,  in  the  second,  can  he  remove  his  pre- 
sent tenant  so  long  as  he  lives,  thougli  he 
holds  nominally  by  the  precarious  tenure 
of  his  lord’s  will. 

The  fruits  and  appendages  of  a copy- 
hold  tenure,  that  it  hath  in  common  with 
free  tenures,  are  fealty  services  (as  well 
in  rents  as  otherwise),  reliefs  and  escheats. 
The  two  latter  belong  only  to  copyholds  of 
inheritance;  the  former  to  those  for  life 
also.  But,  besides  these,  copyholds  have 
also  heriots,  wardship  and  fines.  Heriots, 
which  I think  are  agreed  to  he  a Danish 
custom,  are  a render  of  the  best  beast  or 
other  good  (as  the  custom  may  be)  to  ihe 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  This  is 
plainly  a relict  of  villein  tenure;. there  be- 
ing or‘B'naHy  less  hardship  in  it,  when  all 
the  goods  and  chatiels  belonged  to  the 
lord,  and  he  might  have  seized  them  even 
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in  the  villein’s  life-time.  These  are  inci- 
dent to  both  species,  of  copyhold;  but 
wardship  and  fines  to  those  of  inheritance 
only.  Wardship,  in  copyhold  estates,  par- 
takes both  of  that  in  chivalry  and  (hat  in 
socage.  Like  that  in  chivalry,  the  lord 
is  the  legal  guardian,  who  usually  assigns 
acme  relation  of  the  infant  tenant  to  act  in 
his  stead:  and  lie,  like  guardian  in  socage, 
is  accountable  to  his  ward  for  the  profits. 
Of  fines,  some  are  in  the  nature  of  primer 
seisins,  due  on'the  death  of  ruch  tenant  ; 
others  ate  mere  fines  for  alienation  of  the 
lands:  in  some  manors  only  otic  of  these 
sorts  can  be  demanded,  in  some  both,  and 
in  others  neither.  They  are  sometimes 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  some- 
times fixed  by  custom  : but,  even  when 
arbitrary,  the  courts  of  law,  in  favour  of 
the  liber  ty  of  copy-holders,  have  tied  them 
down  to  be  reasonable  in  their  extent; 
otherwise  they  might  amount  to  a disheri- 
son of  the  estate.  No  fine  therefore  is  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  upon  descents  and  uliena- 
t ions  (unless  in  particular  circumstances) 
of  more  than  two  years’  improved  value  of 
the  estate.  From  this  instance  we  may 
judge  of  the  favourable  disposition  that 
the  law  of  England  (winch  is  a law  of  li- 
berty) hath  always  shewn  to  this  species  of 
tenants;  by  removing,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  real  badge  of  slavery  from  them, 
how  ever  some  nominal  ones  may  continue. 
It  -uttered  custom  very  early  to  get  the 
ketlcrof  theexpress  terms  upon  which  they 
held  their  lands;  by  declaring,  that  the 
will  of  the  lord  was  to  he  interpreted  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor;  and,  where  no  cus- 
tom has  been  suffered  to  grow  up  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lord,  as  in  this  case  of  ar- 
bitrary fines, the  law  itself  interposes  in  an 
otpiitable  method,  and  will  not  suffer  the 
lord  to  extend  his  power  so  far  as  to  disin- 
herit the  tenant. 

Blackslone  t Commentaries. 

§ 58.  Hard  xcords  defended. 

Few  faults  of  sty  le,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary, excite  the  malignity  of  a more  nu- 
merous class  of  readers,  than  the  use  of 
hard  words. 

It  mi  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
struct,  by  unnecessary  difficulties,-  iimind 
eager  in  pursuit  uf  truth;  it  he  writes  not  to 
make  others  learned,  but  to  boast  the  learn- 
ingwhich  he  possesses bimself.and  wishesto 
be  admired  rather  thanumierstood,he  coun- 
tefaets  the  first  end  of  writing,  and  justly 


suffers  the  utmost  severity  of  censure, or  the 
more  afflictive  severity  of  neglect. 

But  words  arc  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  ; and  the  critic  ou;iit 
always  to  enquire,  whether  he  is  incom- 
moded by  the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by 
his  own. 

Every  author  docs  not  write  for  every 
reader;  many  questions  arc  such  astbe  illi- 
terate pari  of  mankind  can  have  neither 
interest  nor  pleasure  in  discussing,  and 
which  therefore  it  would  be  an  useless  en- 
deavour to  level  with  common  minds,  by 
tiresome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  ex- 
planations; and  many  subjects  of  general 
use  may  be  treated  in  a different  manner, 
as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learned  or 
the  ignorant.  Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those 
who,  being  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to 
think  for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what 
is  expressly  taught;  but  they  who  can  form 
parallels,  discover  consequences,  and  mul- 
tiply conclusions,  are  best  pleased  with  in- 
volution of  argument  and  compression  at 
thought;  they  desire  only  to  receive  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  which  they  may  branch 
out  by  their  own  power,  to  have  the  way 
to  trutli  pointed  out  which  they  can  then 
follow  without  a guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils 
“ to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with 
the  vulgar.”  This  is  a precept  specious 
enojgh  but  not  always  practicable.  Dif- 
ference of  thoughts  will  produce  difference 
of  lunguage.  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want  words  ol 
larger  meaning  ; he  that  thinks  with  more 
subti Ity  will  seek  for  terms  of  more  nice 
discrimination;  and  where  is  the  wonder, 
since  words  are  but  the  images  of  things 
thnt  he  who  never  knew  the  originals 
should  not  know  the  copies  ? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any- 
where rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that 
reads  and  grows  wiser,  seldom  suspects  his 
own  deficiency;  but  complains  of  bard 
words  and  obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why 
books  are  written  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood. 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no 
longer  to  Le  used,  it  has  been  lung  the  cus- 
tom to  number  terms  of  art.  “ Every  man 
(sbjs  Swift)  is  more  able  to  explain  tbe 
subject  of  an  art  than  its  profe-sors;  a far- 
mer will  tell  you  in  two  words,  that  he 
has  broken  his  leg  ; but  a surgeon,  alter  a 
lung  discourse,  shall  leave  you  as  ignorant 
as  you  \veie  before.”  This  could  °oiy 
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have  been  said  but  by  such  an  exact  ob- 
server of  life,  in  gratification  of'maiignitv, 
or  in  ostentation  of  acuteness.  Every  hour 
produces  instances  of  the  necessity  of  terras 
ofart.  Mankind  coul.l  never  conspire  in 
uniform  affectation';  it  is  not  but  by  neces- 
sity that  every  science  and  every  trade  has 
its  peculiar  language.  They  that  content 
themselves  with  general  ideas  may  rest  in 
general  terms:  but  those  whose  studies  or 
employments  force  them  upon  closer  in- 
spection, must  have  names  for  particular 
pans,  and  words  by  which  they  may  ex- 
press various  modes  of  combination,  such 
as  none  but  themselves  have  occasion  to 
consider. 

Artistsareindeed  sometimes  ready  to  sup- 
pose, that  none  can  be  strangers  to  words 
to  which  themselves  are  familiar,  talk  "to 
an  incidental  enquirer  as  they  talk  to  one 
another,  and  make  their  knowledge  ridicu- 
lous by  injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  can- 
not be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  is  far  from  true  ; and  what  perspi- 
cuity can  be  found  among  them  proceeds 
not  from  the  easiness  of  their  language,  but 
the  shallowness  of  their  thoughts.  He  that 
sees  a building  as  a common  spectator,  con- 
tents himself  with  relating  that  it  is  great 
or  little,  mean  or  splendid,  lofty  or  low;  all 
these  words  are  intelligible  and  common, 
but  they  convey  no  distinct  or  limited  ideas; 
if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms  of  archi- 
tecture, to  delineate  the  parts,  or  enume- 
rate the  ornaments,  his  narration  at  once 
becomes  unintelligible.  The  terms,  in- 
deed, generally  displease,  because  they  are 
understood  by  few  ; but  they  are  little  un- 
derstood only,  because  few  that  look  upon 
an  edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analy  se  its 
columns  into  their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  Hrt  is  the  same  ; 
as  it  is  cu  rso ri ly  su  rve y t d or  a c c u rat ely  e x a- 
niined,  different  forms  of  expression  become 
proper.  In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cuss the  niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  another 
to  direct  the  practice  of  common  life.  In 
agriculture,  he  that  instiucts  the  farmer  to 
plough  and  sow,  may  convey  his  notions 
without  the  words  which  he  would  find  ne- 
cessary in  explaining  to  philosophers  the 
process  of  vegetation  ; and  if  be,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honest  by  the  short- 
est way,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  subtle 
speculations  ; or  if  he  whose  task  is  to  reap 
atid  thresh,  will  not  be  contented  without 
examining  |he  evolution  of  the  seed  and 
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circulation  of  the  sap,  the  writers  whom 
either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be 
blamed,  though  it  should  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  they  are  read  in  vain.  Idler. 

59.  Discontent,  the  common  Lot  of  all 
Mankind. 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoy- 
ments, that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the 
present.  Attainment  is  followed  by  ne- 
glect, and  possession  by  disgust ; and  the 
malicious  remark  of  the  Greek  epigramma- 
tist on  marriage,  may  be  applied  to  every 
other  course  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of 
happiness  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

Few  moments  are  more  phasing  than 
those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  mea- 
sures for  a new  undertaking.  From  the 
first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy  to  the  hour 
of  actual  execution,  all  is  improvement  and 
progress,  triumph  and  felicity.  Every  hour 
brings  additions  to  the  oiiginal  scheme, 
suggests  some  new  expedient  to  secure  suc- 
cess, or  discovers  consequential  advantages 
not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  preparations 
arc  made  and  materials  accumulated,  day 
glides  after  day  through  clysian  prospects, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that 
many  content  themselves  with  a succession 
of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear  out  their 
allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of 
contriving  what  they  never  attempt  Of 
hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagina- 
tion with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat 
nearer  fo  the  grossness  of  action,  with  great 
diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to 
their  design,  and,  after  a thousand  re- 
searches and  consultations,  are  snatched 
away  by  death,-  as  they  stand  in  procinctu 
waiting  for  a proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life  ihan 
lo  find  some  adequate  solace  for  every  day, 
1 know  not  whether  any  condition  could  ho 
preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  suf- 
fers experience  to  shew  him  the  vanity  of 
speculation  ; for  no  sooner  are  notions  re- 
duced to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 
confidence  forsake  the  breast ; every  day 
brings  its  task,  and  often  without  bringing 
abilities  to  perform  it  : difficulties  embar- 
rass, uncertainty  perplexes,  opposition  re- 
tards, censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  de- 
presses. We  proceed,  because  we  have  be- 
gun ; we  complete  our  design,  that  the  la- 
bour already  spent  may  not  be  vain  y but 
as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the 
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merit,  and  to  that  purpose  subordination, 
was  necessary.  Every  receiver  of  lands, 
or  feudatory,  was  therefore  bound,  when 
called  upon  by  bis  benefactor,  or  imme- 
diate lord  of  bis  feud  or  fee,  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  benefactor 
or  lord  was  likewise  subordinate  to  and 
under  the  command  of  his  immediate  be- 
nefactor or  superior ; and  so  upwards  to 
the  prince  or  general  himself.  And  the 
several  lords  were  also  reciprocally  bound, 
in  their  respective  gradations,  to  protect 
the  possessions  they  bad  given.  Thus  the 
feodal  connection  was  established,  a proper 
military  subjection  was  naturally  intro- 
duced, and  an  army  of  feudatories  were 
always  ready  enlisted,  and  mutually  pre- 
pared to  muster,  not  only  in  defence  of 
each  man’s  own  several  property,  but  also 
in  defence  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part 
of  this  their  newly-acquired  country  : the 
prudence  of  which  constitution  was  soon 
sufficiently  visible  in  the  strength  and  spi- 
rit with  which  they  maintained  their  con- 
quests. 

The  universality  and  early  use  of  this 
feodal  plan,  among  all  those  nations  which, 
in  complacence  to  the  Romans,  we  still 
call  barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  is 
recorded  of  the  Cirnbri  and  Tutones,  na- 
tions of  the  same  northern  original  as  those 
whom  we  have  been  describing,  at  their 
first  irruption  into  Italy  about  u century 
before  the  Christian  awa.  They  demand- 
ed of  the  Romans,  “ lit  martius  populus  illi- 
quid sibi  ten  w duret  quant  stipemhum ; cat- 
rum,  ut  relict,  mini  litis  clique  at  mis  suit  utc- 
retur."  The  sense  of  which  may  be  thus 
rendered:  “ they  desired  stipendiary  lands 
(that  is,  feuds)  to  be  allowed  them,  to  be 
held  by  military  anil  other  personal  ser- 
vices, whenever  their  lords  should  call 
upon  them.”  This'uas  evidently  the  same 
constitution  that  displayed  itself  more  tally 
about  seven  hundred  years  aftertvaids; 
when  the  Salii,  Uurgur.dians,  and  I' ranks, 
broke  in  upon  Gaul,  the  Visigotbson  Spain, 
and  the  Lombards  upon  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced with  themselves  this  northern  plan 
of  polity,  serving  at  once  to  distribute,  and 
to  protect,  the  territories  they  had  newly 
gained.  And  from  hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  Scverus  took 
the  hint,  of  dividing  lands  conquered  from 
the  enemy,  among  his  generals  and  victo- 
rious soldiery,  on  condition  of  receiving 
military  service  (rom  them  and  their  heirs 
for  ever. 


Scarce  had  these  northern  conquerors 
established  themselves  in  their  new  domi- 
nions, when  the  wisdom  of  their  constitu- 
tions, as  well  as  their  personal  valour, 
alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ; that 
is,  of  those  countries  which  had  formerly 
been  Roman  provinces,  but  had  revolted, 
or  were  deserted  by  their  old  masters,  in 
the  general  wreck  of  the  empire.  Where- 
fore most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  same,  or  a simi- 
lar plan  of  policy.  For  whereas,  before, 
the  possessions  of  their  subjects  were  per- 
fect ly  allodi al  (that  is  wholly  independent, 
and  held  of  no  superior  at  all),  now  they 
parcelled  out  their  royal  territories,  or 
persuaded  their  subjects  to  surrender  up 
and  retake  their  own  landed  property,  un- 
der the  like  feodal  obligation  of  military 
fealty.  And  thus  in  the  compass  of  a 
very  few  years,  the  feodal  constitution,  or 
the  doctrine  of  tenure,  extended  itself  over 
all  the  western  world.  Which  alteration 
of  landed  property,  in  so  very  material  a 
point,  necessarily  drew  after  it  an  altera- 
tion of  laws  and  customs  ; so  that  the  feu- 
dal laws  soon  drove  out  the  Roman,  which 
had  universally  obtained,  but  now'  became 
for  many  centuries  Inst  and  forgotten  ; 
and  Italy  itself  (ns  some  of  the  civilians, 
with  more  spleen  than  judgment,  have 
expressed  it)  btlluiuas,  afque/crinat,  imma- 
utsque  huigiibartlurum  leges  acctpit. 

Bui  this  leodal  polity,  which  was  thus 
by  degrees  established  over  all  the  coi  ti- 
neut  of  Europe,  seems  not  to  have  been 
received  in  this  part  of  our  island,  at  least 
not  universally,  and  as  a part  of  the  na- 
tional constitution, till  thereignof  William 
the  Norman.  Nut  "but  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  from  abundant  traces  in 
our  history  and  laws,  that  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Saxons,  w ho  were  a swarm  front 
wbat  Sir  William  Temple  calls  the  same 
northern  hive,  something  similar  to  this 
was  in  use:  yet  not  so  extensively,  nor  at- 
tended with  all  the  rigor  thal  was  atter- 
wards  imported  by  the  Normans.  For 
the  Saxons  were  firmly  settled  in  this 
island  Ht  least  as  early  Us  the  year  600: 
and  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  after  that 
feuds  arrived  to  their  full  vigour  and  ma- 
turity, even  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  introduction  however  of  the  feodal 
tenures  into  England,  by  King  William, 
does  not  seem  to  have  hern  effected  im- 
mediately after  the  conquest,  uor  by  tho 
were  arbiirary  will  and  power  of  the  con- 
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queror;  but  to  have  been  consented  to  by 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  long  after 
Ljs  title  was  established.  Indeed  from  the 
prodigious  slaughter  of  the  English  no- 
bility at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the 
fruitless  insurrections  of  those  who  surviv- 
ed, such  numerous  forfeitures  had  accrued 
that  he  was  able  to  reward  his  Norman 
followers  with  very  large  and  extensive 
possessions:  which  gave  a handle  to  the 
monkish  historians,  and  such  ns  have  im- 
plicitly followed  them,  to  represent  him 
as  having  by  the  right  of  the  sword,  seized 
on  all  the  lands  of  England,  and  dealt 
them  out  again  to  his  own  favourites.  A 
supposition,  grounded  upon  a mistaken 
sense  of  the  word  conquest  ; which,  in  its 
fcodal  acceptation,  signifies  no  more  than 
acquisition  : and  this  has  led  many  hasty 
svriters  into  a strange  historical  mistake, 
and  one  which,  upon  the  slightest  exami- 
nation, will  be  found  to  be  most  nntrue. 
However,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans' 
now  began  to  gain  very  large  possessions 
in  England : and  their  regard  for  their 
fcodal  law,  under  which  they  had  long 
lived,  together  with  the  king's  recom- 
mendation of  this  policy  to  the  English, 
us  the  best  way  to  put  themselves  on  a 
military  footing,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
any  future  attempts  from  the  continent, 
were  probably  the  rcas  ms  that  prevailed 
to  eflect  his  establishment  here.  And  per- 
haps we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  this  great  revolution  in  ntir  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a tolerable  degree  of  exactness. 
I’or  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Wil- 
liam's reign,  an  invasion  was  apprehend- 
ed from  Denmark  ; and  the  military  consti- 
tution of  the  Saxons  being  then  hud  aside, 
and  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead,  the 
kingdom  was  wholly  defenceless:  which 
occasioned  the  king  to  bring  over  a large 
army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were 
•quartered  upon  every  landholder,  and 
greatly  oppressed  the  people.  This  ap- 
parent weakness!  together  with  the  griev- 
ances occasional  by  a foreign  force,- might 
co-op-rate  with  the  king’s  remonstrances, 
and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to  lists  n 
to  his  proposals  for  putting  them  in  a pos- 
ture ot  defence..  For  as  soon  as  the"  dan- 
ger was  over,  the  king  held  n great  coun- 
cil to  enquire  into  the  stale  of  the  nation; 
tile  immediate  consequent  e of  which  was 
the  compiling  of  the  great  survey  called 
Domesday- book,  which  was  finished  in  the 
next  year : and  in  the  latter  end  of  that 


very  year  the  king  was  attcnJed  by  all 
his  nobility  arSarum  ; where  all  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  submitted  their  lands  to 
the  yoke  of  military  tenure,  became  the 
king’s  vassals,  and  did  homage  and  fealty 
to  his  person.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  asra  of  formally  introducing  the  fcodal 
tenures  by  law ; and  probably  the  very 
law  thus  made  at  the  council  of  Sarura, 
is  that  which  is  still  extant,  and  couched 
in  these  remarkable  words : “ statu, mur, 
i it  omnes  liberi  homines feedere  !e  Sacramento 
qffirmerit , quod  intro  «$■  extra  universvm  1 eg. 
rwm  dngliK  l Vilhclmo  regi  domino  suofidetes 
esse  volant;  terras  S'  honor cs  illius  omnsfide- 
litatc  ubiqueservare  cum  eo,et  contra  inienicot 
et  alienigenas  defendered’  The  terms  of 
this  law  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  has  ob- 
served) are  plainly  feodal  : for,  first,  it  re- 
quires the  oath  of  fealty,  which  made,  in 
the  sense  of  the  feudists,  everv  man  that 
took  it  a tenant  or  vassal;  ai  d,  secondly, 
the  tenants  obliged  themselves  to  defend 
their  lord’s  territories  and  lilies  against  all 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  But  wlist 
puts  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  is  another 
law  of  the  same  collection,  which  exacts 
the  performance  of  the  military  feudal 
services,  as  ordained  by  the  general  coun- 
cil. “ Omnes  comites,  Sy  Barones, $ militrs, 
fy  servientes,  &•  unirersi  liberi  homines,  lo- 
ti us  regninostri  pnrdicti,  habeant  fy  teneant 
se  semper  bene  in  armes &-in  cqvis,ut  dccet 

ovnrtct : <F  tint  semper  prompts  St  bene 
paruti  adservilium  suum  integrum  nobises- 
plendum  0-  peragendum  cum  opus  fuerit;  se- 
cundum quod  nobis  debent  de  Jtcdss  S'  tens- 
mentis  sisis  de  jstre  faccre;  S"  sicut  iltis  sta- 
tuimus  per  commune  concilium  tetins  regtsi 
nostri  pnrdicti." 

This  new  policy  therefore  seems  not  to 
have  been  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  but 
nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  other  nations  of  Europe 
had  before  adopted  it,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  self-security.  And,  in  parti- 
cular, they  had  the  recent  example  of  the 
French  nation  before  their  eyes,  which 
had  gradually  surrendered  up  all  its  allo- 
dial or  free  lands  into  the  king’s  hands, 
who  restored  them  to  the  owners  as  a bene- 
Jicissm  or  feud,  to  be  held  to  them  and  such 
of  their  heirs  as  they  previously  nominated 
to  the  king:  and  thus  by  degrees,  all  the 
allodial  estates  of  France  were  converted 
into  feuds,  and  the  freemen  became  the 
vassals  of  the  crown.  The  only  difference 
between  this  charge  of  tenures  in  France, 
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•ml  that  in  England,  was,  that  the  former 
was  effected  gradually,  by  the  consent  of 
private  persons;  the  latter  was  done  .at 
once,  all  over  England,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  nation. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  be- 
came a fundamental  maxim  and  necessary 
principle  (though  in  reality  a mere  fiction) 
of  our  English  tenures,  “ that  the  king  is 
the  universal  lord  and  original  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom  ; and  that 
no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it, 
but  what  has  mediately  or  immediately 
teen  derived  as  a gift  from  him,  to  be 
held  upon  feodal  services.”  For,  this  be- 
ing the  renl  case  in  pore,  original,  proper 
feuds,  other  nations  who  adopted  this  sys- 
tem were  obliged  to  act  upon  the  same 
supposition,  as  a substruction  and  founda- 
tion of  their  new  polity,  though  the  fact 
was  indeed  far  otherwise.  And,  indeed, 
by  thus  consenting  to  the  introduction  of 
feodal  tenures,  our  English  ancestors  pro- 
bably meant  no  more  than  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a state  of  defence  by  a mili- 
tary system  : and  to  oblige  themselves  (in 
respect  of  their  lands)  to  maintain  the 
king’s  title  and  territories,  with  equal  vi- 
gour and  fealty  as  if  they  had  received 
their  lands  from  his  bounty  upon  these 
express  conditions,  as  pure,  proper,  bene- 
ficiary feudatories.  But,  whatever  their 
meaning  was,  the  Norman  interpreters, 
skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  feodal  con- 
stitutions, and  well  understanding  the  im. 
port  and  extent  of  the  feodal  terms,  gave 
a very  different  construction  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  thereupon  took  a handle  to 
introduce,  not  only  the  rigorous  doctrines 
which  prevailed  in  the  duchy  of  Norman- 
dy, hut  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies, 
tuch  hardships  and  services,  as  were  never 
known  to  other  nntiops  ; as  if  the  English 
had  in  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  owed  every 
thing  they  had  to  the  bounty  of  their  so- 
vereign lord. 

Our  ancestors,  therefore,  who  were  by 
no  means  beneficiaries,  but  had  barely 
consented  to  this  fiction  of  tenuie  from  the 
crow  n,  as  the  basis  of  a military  discipline, 
with  reason  looked  upon  those  deductions 
asgiievous  impositions,  and  arbitrary  con- 
clusions from  principles  that,  as  to  them, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth.  However, 
'tins  king,  and  his  son  William  Kufus, 
kept  np  with  a high  hand  all  the  rigours 
of  the  feodal  doctrines:  but  their  succes- 
sor, Henry  I.  found  it  expedient,  when  he 
set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  to  pro- 


misee restitution  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  or  ancient  Saxon  system  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
granted  a charter,  whereby  he  gave  up  tho 
greater  grievances,  but  still  reserved  the 
fiction  of  feodal  tenure,  for  the  same  mili- 
tary purposes  which  engaged  his  father  ta 
introduce  it.  But  this  charter  was  gradu- 
ally broke  through,  and  the  former  griev- 
ances were  revived  and  aggravated,  by 
himself  and  succeeding  princes;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  they  became  so  intole- 
rable, that  they  occasioned  his  barons,  or 
principal  feudatories,  to  rise  up  in  arm* 
against  him  ; which  at  length  produced  the 
famous  great  charter  at  Running-mead, 
which  witlisomealtcrations,  was  confirmed 
by  h is  son  Henry  III.  And  though  its  im- 
munities (especially  as  altered  on  its  last, 
edition  by  his  son)  are  very  greatly  short 
of  those  granted  by  Henry  I.  it  wasjustlyr 
esteemed  at  the  time  a vast  acquisition  to 
English  liberty.  Indeed,  by  the  further 
alteration  of  tenures,  that  has  since  hap- 
pened, many  of  these  immunities  may  now 
appear,  to  a common  observer,  of  much 
less  consequence  than  they  really  were 
when  grnnted  : but  this,  properly  consi- 
dered, will  shew,  not  that  the  acquisitinut 
under  John  were  small,  but  that  those 
under  Charles  were  greater*  And  from 
hence  also  arises  another  inference;  that 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  not  (as  some 
arbitrary  writers  would  represeut  themj 
mere  infringements  of  the  king’s  preroga- 
tive, extorted  from  our  princes  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  weakness;  but  a re- 
storation of  that  ancient  constitution,  of 
which  our  ancestors  had  been  defrauded 
by  the  art  and  finesse  of  the  Norman  law- 
yers, rather  than  deprived  by  the  force  of 
the  Norman  arms. 

hlackstonc's  Commenlaritt. 

, § Cl.  Of  British  Juries,  . 

The  method  of  trials  by  juries,  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent branches  of  our  constitution.  In 
theory  it  certainly  appears  in  that  light. 
According  to  the  original  establishment, 
the  jurors  are  to  lie  men  of  competent  for- 
tunes in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  arc  to 
be  so  avowedly  indifferent  between  the 
parties  concerned,  that  no  reasonable  ex- 
ception can  be  made  to  them  on  either 
side.  In  treason,  the  person  accused  has  a 
right  to  challenge  five-and-thirty,  and  in 
felony,  twenty,  without  shewing  cause  of 
challenge.  Nothing  can  be  more  equitable. 
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No  prisoner  can  desire  a fairer  field.  Bui 
tbe  misfortune  is,  that  our  juries  are  often 
composed  of  men  of  mean  estates  and  low 
understandings,  and  many  difficult  points 
of  law  are  brought  before  them,  and  sub- 
mitted to  their  verdict,  when  perhaps  they 
are  not  capable  of  determining,  properly 
and  judiciously,  such  nice  matters  of  jus- 
tice, although  the  judges  of  the  court  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  law 
which  arises  upon  it.  But  if  they  are  not 
defective  in  knowledge,  they  are  some, 
times,  I fear,  from  their  station  and  indi- 
gence, liable  to  corruption.  This,  indeed, 
is  an  objection  more  to  the  privilege  lodged 
with  juries,  than  to  the  institution  itself. 
The  point  most  liable  to  objection,  is  the 
power  which  any  one  or  more  of  tbe 
twelve  have,  to  starve  the  rest  into  a com- 
pliance with  their  opinion ; so  that  the 
verdict  may  possibly  be  given  by  strength 
of  constitution,  not  by  conviction  of  con- 
science : and  ‘ wretches  bang  that  jury- 
men may  dine.’  Orrery. 

§ 62.  Justice,  itt  Nature  and  real  Imparl 
defined. 

Mankind,  in  general,  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  tbe  word 
justice  : it  is  commonly  believed  to  consist 
only  in  a performance  of  those  duties  to 
which  the  laws  of  society  can  oblige  us. 
This,  I allow,  is  s'  metimes  tbe  import  of 
the  word,  and  in  this  sense  juslice  is  distin- 
guished from  equity  ; but  there  is  a justice 
still  inorecxlensivc.and  winch  can  be  shewn 
to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united. 

J usticc  may  he  defined,  that  vii rue  which 
impels  us  to  give  to  every  person  what  is 
his  due.  In  this  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  it  comprehends  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  which  reason  prescribes,  or  society 
should  expect.  Our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
to  each  other,  and  to  ourselves,  are  fully 
nnswered,  if  we  give  them  what  we  owe 
them.  Thus  justice,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  only  virtue,  and  all  tbe  rest  have  their 
origin  in  it. 

The  qualities  of  candour,  fortitude,  cha- 
rity, and  generosity,  for  instance,  are  not 
in  their  own  nature  virtues  ; and,  if  ever 
they  deserve  the  title,  it  is  owing  only  to 
justice,  which  impels  and  directs  them. 
Without  such  a moderator,  candour  might 
become  indiscretion,  fuititude  obstinacy, 
charity  imprudence,  and  generosity  mis. 
taken  profusion. 

A disinterested  action,  if  it  be  not  con- 
ducted by  justice,  is,  at  best,  indifferent  in 


its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  even  turn 
to  vice.  The  expencesof  society,  of  pre- 
sents, of  entertainments,  and  tbe  other  helps 
to  cheerfulness,  are  actions  merely  indiffer- 
ent, when  not  repugnant  to  a better  me- 
thod of  disposing  of  our  superfluities;  but 
they  become  vicious  when  they  obstruct  or 
exhaust  our  abilities  from  a more  virtuous 
disposition  of  our  circumstances. 

True  generosity  is  a duty  as  indispensa- 
bly necessary  as  those  imposed  upon  us  by 
law.  If  is  a rule  imposed  on  us  by  reasoo, 
which  should  be  the  sovereign  law  of  a ra- 
tional being.  But  this  generosity  does  not 
consist  in  obeying  every  impulse  of  huma- 
nity, in  following  blind  passion  for  our 
guide,  and  impairing  our  circumstances  by 
present  benefactions,  so  as  to  render  us  in- 
capable of  future  ones. 

Goldtmilh't  F.ttajs. 

!t  63.  llabit,  lie  Difficulty  of  conquering. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so 
fallaciously  as  the  force  of  our  own  resolu- 
tions, nor  any  fallacy  which  we  so  unwil- 
lingly and  tardily  detect.  He  that  has  re- 
solved a thousand  times,  and  a thousand 
time*  deserted  his  own  purpose,  yet  suffers 
no  abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  still 
believes  himself  his  own  master,  and  able, 
by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  forward 
to  his  end,  through  all  the  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  iu 
his  way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a 
time,  is  wry  natural.  When  conviction  is 
present,  ami  temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do 
not  easily  conceive  bow  any  reasonable  be- 
ing can  deviate  from  bis  true  interest. 
What  ought  lo  be  done  while  it  yet  hangs 
only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain  and  certain, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt ; tbe  whole 
soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance  of 
truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at 
last  omitted. 

I believe  most  men  may  review  all  the 
lives  that  have  passed  within  their  observa- 
tion, without  remembering  one  efficacious 
resolution,  or  being  able  to  tall  a single 
instance  of  a course  of  practice  suddenly 
changed  in  consequence  of  a change  0! 
opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  determina- 
tion. Many  indeed  alter  their  conduct, 
ami  arc  not  at  fifty  what  they  were  at  thirty, 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly 
from  themselves,  followed  the  train  of  ex- 
ternal causes,  and  rather  suffered  reforma* 
tiou  than  made  it. 

ft 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  differ- 
ence between  promise  and  performance,  be- 
tween profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  de- 
sign and  studied  deceit ; but  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  very  little  hypocrisy  in  the  world  ; 
we  do  not  so  often  endeavour  or  wish  to 
impose  on  others  as  ourselves  ; we  resolve 
to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our  resolu- 
tions, we  declare  them  to  confirm  our  own 
hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstancy  by  call- 
ing wi. nesses  of  our  actions  i but  at  last 
habit  prevails,  and  those  whom  we  invited 
to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the 
most  resolute  resolver,  though  furnished  for 
the  assault  with  all  the  weapons  of  philoso- 
phy. “ He  that  endeavours  to  free  him- 
“ self  from  an  ill  habit,’’  says  Bacon, 
,c  must  not  change  too  much  at  a time, 
" lest  he  should  be  discourages!  by  dtffi- 

cully  ; nor  too  little,  lor  then  he  will 
u make  but  slow  advances."  1 his  is  a 
precept  which  may  be  applauded  in  a book, 
but  will  fail  in  the  trial,  in  which  every 
change  will  be  found  too  great  or  too  little. 
Those  who  have  been  able  to  conquer  ha- 
bit, are  like  those  that  are  fabled  to  have 
returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto  J 
Pauci,  quos  3pquus  amavit. 

Jupiter,  atque  aniens  evexit  ad  sethera  virtus. 

They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope  but  not 
security,  to  animate  the  contest  but  not  to 
promise  victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  ha- 
bits. must  conquer  them  as  they  can,  and 
conquered  they  must  be, or  neither  wisdom 
nor  happinrss  can  be  attained  ; but  those 
who  are  not  yet  subject  to  their  influence, 
may,  by  timely  caution,  preverve  theii  free- 
dom, they  may  effectually  resolve  to  escape 
the  tyrant,  whom  they  will  very  vainly 
resolve  to  conquer.  Idler.. 

§ 64.  Halfpenny , it;  adventures. 

“ Sir, 

11  I shall  not  pretend  to  conceal  from 
you  the  illegitimacy  of  tny  birth,  or  the 
baseness  of  tny  extraction  : and  though  I 
seem  to  bear  the  venerable  murks  of  old 
nge,  1 received  my  being  at  Birmingham 
nut  six  tn  inths  ago.  From  thence  I was 
transported  with  many  of  my  brethren  of 
different  dates,  characters,  and  configura- 
tions, to  a Jew  pedlar  in  Duke's- place, 
who  paid  for  us  in  specie  scarce  a fifth  part 
of  our  nominal  and  extrinsic  value.  We 
were  soon  after  separately  disposed  of,  at  a 
more  moderate  profit,  to  coffee-houses, 
chop-houses,  chandlers-shops,  and  gin- 


shops.  I had  not  been  long  in  the  world 
befure  an  ingenious  Irons  muter  of  metals 
laid  violent  hands  on  me;  and  observing 
my  thin  shape  an  I flat  surface,  by  the  help 
of  a little  quicksilver  exalted  me  into  a 
shilling.  Use,  however,  soon  degraded 
me  again  to  my  native  low  station ; and  I 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  possession  of  an 
urchin  just  breeched,  who  received  me  as 
a Christmas-box  of  bis  godmother. 

“ A love  of  money  is  ridiculously  instil- 
led into  children  so  early,  that  before 
they  can  possibly  comprehend  the  use  of  it 
they  consider  it  as  of  great  value  : I lost 
therefore  the  very  essence  of  my  being,  in 
the  custody  of  this  hopeful  disciple  of  ava- 
rice and  folly  ; and  was  kept  only  to  be 
looked  at  and  admired  : but  a bigger  boy 
after  a while,  snatched  m-  from  him,  and 
released  me  from  my  confinement. 

“ I now  underwent  various  hardship* 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked 
about,  bustled,  tossed  up, and  chucked  into 
boles ; which  very  much  battered  and  im- 
paired me  ; hut  I suffered  most  by  the  peg- 
gin*  of  tops,  the  marks  of  which  1 have 
borne  about  me  to  this  day.  1 was  in  this 
state  the  unwitting  cause  of  rapacity,  strife 
envy,  rancour,  malice  und  revenge,  among 
thh  little  apes  of  mankind;  and  became 
the  object  anti  the  nurse  of  those  passions 
which  disgrace  human  nature,  while  I ap- 
peared only  to  engage  children  in  innocent 
pastimes.  At  length  1 whs  dismissed  from 
their  service,  by  a throw  with  a barrow- 
woman  for  an  orange. 

“ From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude  I 
posted  to  the  gin-shop  ; where,  indeed,  it 
is  probable  1 should  have  immediately 
gone  if  ber  husband,  a foot-soldier,  had 
not  wrested  me  from  her,  at  the  expence 
of  a bloody  nose,  black  eye, scratched  face, 
and  torn  regimenlols.  By  him  I was  car- 
ried to  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park,  wlicrn 
I am  ashamed  to  tell  how  I parted  fiotn 
him—  let  it  suffice  that  I was  soon  alto 
deposited  in  a nigbt-cellar. 

“ From  hence  1 gut  into  the  coat-pocket 
of  a blood,  and  remained  there  with  se- 
veral of  my  brethren  for  some  days  unno- 
ticed. But  one  evening  as  he  was  reeling 
home  from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  a whole 
handful  of  us  though  a sash-window  tula 
the  dining-room  of  a tradesman,  who  he  re- 
membered had  been  so  unmannerly  to  Kim 
the  day  before  as  to  desire  payment  of  his 
bill.  We  reposed  in  soft  ease  on  a fine 
Turkey  carpet  till  the  next  morning,  when 
the  maid  swept  us  up ; and  some  of  us 

were 
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were  | allotted  to  purchase  .tea,  some  to 
buy  snuff,  and  I myself  was  immediately 
trucked  away  at  the  door  for  the  Sweet- 
heart’s Delight. 

“ It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  every 
little  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to 
dwell  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circum- 
stances,  as  is  the  practice  of  those  impor- 
tant egotists,  who  write  narratives,  me- 
moirs, and  travels.  As  useless  to  commu- 
nity as  my  single  self  may  appear  to  be, 
J have  been  the  instrument  of  much  good 
and  evil  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind  ; I 
have  contributed  no  small  sum  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  by  my  share  in  each 
newspaper  ; and  in  the  consumption  of 
tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  tax- 
able commodities.  If  I have  encouraged 
debauchery,  or  supported  extravagance,  l 
have  also  rewarded  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  relieved  the  necessities  of  indi- 
gence. The  poor  acknowledge  me  as  their 
constant  friend;  and  the  rich,  though  they 
affect  to  slight  me,  and  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt, are  often  reduced  by  their  follies 
to  distresses  which  it  is  even  in  my  power 
to  relieve. 

“The  present  exgct scrutiny  into  our 
constitution  has,  indeed,  very  much  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  my  travels  ; tho’ 
1 could  not  but  rejoice  in  my  condition  last 
Tuesday,  as  I was  debarred  having  any 
share  in  maiming,  bruising,  and  destroying 
the  innocent  victims  of  vulgar  barbarity  ; 
l was  happy  in  being  confined  to  the  mock 
encounters  with  feathers  and  stuffed  lea- 
ther ;a  childish  sport,  rightly  calculated 
to  initiate  tender  minds  in  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
humanity  on  helpless  animuls. 

“ 1 shall  conclude,  Sir,  with  informing 
you  by  what  means  I came  to  you  in  the 
condition  you  see.  A choice  spirit,  a mem- 
ber of  the  kill  care-club,  broke  a link- 
bey's  pHie  with  me  last  night,  as  a reward 
for  lighting  him  across  the  kennel  : the  lad 
wasted  half  liia  tar  llambcau  in  looking  for 
me  i bul  1 escaped  his  search, being  lodged 
snugly  against  a post.  This  morning  a pa- 
rish girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me  with 
raptures  to  the  next  baker’s  shop  to  pur- 
(base  a roll.  The  master  who  was  church 
warden,  examined  me  w ith  great  attrution. 
anil  ibciigruffly  threatening  her  with  Bride- 
well lor  pulling  off'  bad  money,  knocked  a 
nail  through  my  middle,  and  fastened  me 
in  ll.e  counter  : but  I lie  moment  lliejioor 
I. inigry  child  whs  gone,  lie  wliipt  me  up 
again,  and  sending  me  away  with  others  in 


change  to  the  text  customer,  gave  me  this 
opportunity  of  trlating  my  adventures  to 
you.’’  Adventurer. 

^ 6j.  History  ; our  natural  Fondness/or  it, 
and  its  true  Use. 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  because  it  seems  inse- 
parable from  self-love.  The  same  princi- 
ple in  this  instance  carries  usforvs’ard  and 
backward  to  future  and  to  past  ages.  We 
imagine  that  the  things  which  affect  us, 
must  affect  posterity  t this  sentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the 
parish-clerk  in  Pope’s  Miscellany.  We 
are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own 
adventures,  of  those  of  our  own  time,  and 
of  those  that  preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of 
stones  have  been  raised,  and  ruder  hymns 
have  been  composed,  for  this  purpose,  by 
nations  who  hail  not  yet  ihe  use  ofnrtsand 
letters.  To  go  no  further  bark,  the  tri- 
umphs of  Odm  were  celebrated  in  Runic 
songs,  and  the  feats  of  our  British  ancestors 
were  recorded  in  those  of  their  bards.  The 
savages  of  America  have  the  same  custom 
at  this  day;  and  long  historical  ballads  of 
their  hunting  and  wars  arc  sung  at  all  their 
festivals.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  how 
this  passion  grows  among  all  civilized  na- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it  : but  let  us  observe,  that  the  sane 
principle  of  nature  directs  us  as  strongly 
mid  more  generally  as  well  as  more  early, 
to  indulge  our  own  curiosity,  instead  of 
preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.  The 
child  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of 
his  nurse ; he  learns  to  read  ; and  he  de- 
vours with  eagerness  fabulous  legends  and 
novels.  Ill  riper  years  he  applies  to  histo- 
ry, or  to  that  which  he  takes  for  history,  to 
authorized  romance  : and  even  in  age  the 
desire  of  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
oilier  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone  ot 
relating  what  has  happened  to  ourselves. 
Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks  to  our 
passions  always.  What  pity  is  it  that  even 
the  best  should  speak  to  our  understanding 
so  seldom  ! I hat  it  does  so,  we  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourselves.  Nature  bnseone 
her  part.  She  has  opened  this  study  to 
every  man  who  can  read  and  think  : and 
what  she  has  made  the  most  agreeable, 
reason  can  make  the  most  useful  app  ica- 
tion  of  to  our  minds.  But  if  wecuiisuu  our 
reason,  we  shall  be  far  from  following  Ui# 
examples  of  our  fellow -creatures,  liilhisas 
inmost  other  cases,  who  are  so  proud  ot 
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fccinj;  rational.  We  shall  neither  read  to 
sooth  our  indolence,  nor  to  gratify  our  va. 
nity : as  little  shall  we  content  ourselves  to 
drudge  like  grammarians  and  critics,  that 
others  may  be  able  to  study,  with  greater 
easeaud  profit,  like  philosophers  and  states- 
men ; as  little  shall  we  affect  the  slender 
merit  of  becoming  great  scholars  at  the  ex- 
pence of  groping  all  our  lives  in  the  dark 
mazes  of  antiquity.  All  these  mistake  the 
true  drift  of  study,and  the  true  use  of  his- 
tory. Nature  gave  us  curiosity  to  excite 
the  industry  of  our  minds,  but  she  never 
intended  it  to  be  made  the  principal, much 
less  the  sole  object  of  their  application. 
The  true  and  proper  object  of  this  appli- 
cation,^ a constant  improvement  in  private 
and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to 
any  study,  that  tends  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  to  make  us  better  men,  and  bet- 
ter citizens,  is  at  best  but  a specious  and 
ingenious  sort  of  idleness,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Tiilotson  : and  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  is  a creditable  kind  of  igno- 
rance, nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind 
of  ignorance  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole 
benefit  which  the  generality  of  men,  even 
of  the  most  learned,  reap  from  the  study  of 
history : and  yet  the  study  of  history  seems 
to  me, of  all  other, the  most  proper  to  train 
ns  up  to  private  and  public  virtue. 

Wc  need  but  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
world,  and  we  shall  see  the  daily  force  of 
example  : we  needbutto  turn  them  inward, 
and  we  shall  soon  discover  why  example  has 
this  force.  Pauci prudentia,  says  Tacitus, 
konesla ab  deter  lonbus, utiliaahnoxiis  discer- 
niuit:  plures  aliorum  exentis  daccnlur.  Such 
is  the  imperfection  of  human  understand- 
ing, such  the  frail  temper  of  our  minds, 
thatabstraet  orgeneral  propositions, though 
never  so  true,  appear  obscure  or  doubtful 
to  us  very  often,  till  they  are  explained  by- 
examples  : and  that  the  wisest  lessonS  in 
favour  of  virtue  go  but  a little  way  to  con- 
vince the  judgment  and  determine  the  will, 
unlesstheyareeuforceJ  by  the  same  means, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  ourselves 
that  we  see  happen  to  other  men.  Instruc- 
tions by  precept  have  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  coming  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  frequently  require  a long  deduction  of 
reasoning.  Hominct  emplius  oculis  quam 
nuribus  credunt:  ton  gum  inter  est  per  prcecep- 
ta,  breve  et  effieat  per  excmpla.  The  reason 
of  this  judgment,  which  I quote  from  one 
of  Seneca’s  epistles,  in  confirmation  of  my 
own  opininn,  rests  I think  on  this.  That 
when  examples  are  poiuted  out  to  us,  there 


is  a kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flat- 
tered, made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  our 
understandings.The  instruction  comes  then 
upon  our  own  authority  : we  frame  the 
precept  after  our  own  experience,  and  yield 
to  fact  when  wc  resist  speculation.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage  of  instruction  by 
example  ; for  example  appeals  not  to  our 
understanding  alone,  but  to  our  passions 
likewise.  Example  assuages  these  or  ani- 
mates them  ; sets  passion  on  the  side  of 
judgment,  and  makes  the  whole  man  of 
a-piece,  which  is  more  than  the  strongest 
reasoning  and  the  clearest  demonstration 
can  do;  and  thus  forming  habits  by  repeti- 
tions, example  secures  the  observance  of 
those  precepts  which  example  insinuated. 

liulingbroke. 

$ 60.  Human  Nature,  its  Dignity. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature 
we  are  very  apt  to  make  comparison  be- 
twixt men  and  animals, which  are  the  only 
creatures  endowed  with  thought,  that  fall 
under  our  senses.  Certainly  this  compari- 
son is  very  favourable  to  mankind  ; on  the 
one  hand, we  see  a creature, whose  thoughts 
are  not  limited  byany  narrow  boundseithcr 
of  place  or  time, who  carries  his  researches 
into  the  most  distant  regions  of  this  globe,  ' 
and  beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and 
heavenly  bodies  ; looks  backward  to  con- 
sider the  first  origin  of  the  human  race;  casts 
his  eyesforwards  to  see  the  influence  of  his 
actions  upon  posterity,  and  the  judgments 
which  will  be  formed  of  his  character  a 
thousand  years  hence  : a creature  who 
tiaces  causes  and  effects  to  great  lengths 
and  intricacy  ; extracts  general  principles 
from  paiticular  appearances;  improves 
upon  his  discoveries,  corrects  his  mistaki  s, 
and  make  his  very  errors  profitable.  Or 
the  other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverse  of  this  ; limited 
in  its  observations  and  reasonings  to  a few 
sensible  objects  which  surround  it;  without 
curiosity,  without  a foresight,  blindly  con- 
ducted by  instinct,  and  arriving  in  a very  “ 
short  time  at  its  utmost  perfection,  beyond 
which  it  is  never  able  to  advance  a single 
step.  What  a difference  is  there  betwixt 
these  creatures;  and  how  exalted  a notion 
roust  wc  entertain  of  the  former,  in  com- 
parison of  the  latter.  Hume's  Essays. 

m 

i 67.  I ke  Operations  of  Human  Nature 
considered. 

We  are  composed  of  a mind  and  of  » 
bodyi  intimately  united,  ntid  mutually  af- 
fecting 
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feeling  each  other.  Their  opr  rations  in- 
deed are  entirely  different.  Whether  the 
immortal  spirit  that  enlivens  this  machine, 
is  originally  of  a superior  nature  in  various 
bodies^ which,  1 own, seems  most  consistent 
and  agreeable  to  the  soil1*  and  order  of 
beings),  or  whether  the  difference  depends 
on  a symmetry,  or  pciubai  structure  of 
the  organs  combined  with  it,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  cer- 
tain,that  the  body  is  curiously  formed  with 
proper  organs  to  delight,  and  such  ns  are 
adapted  to  all  the  necessary  uses  of  lile. 
The  spirit  animates  the  whole  ; it  guides 
the  natural  appetites,  and  confines  them 
within  just  limits.  But  the  natural  force  of 
■ Ids  spirit  is  oft.  n immersed  in  matter;  and 
the  mind  becomes  subservient  to  passions, 
which  it  ought  to  govern  and  direct.  Your 
friend  Horace,  all  hough  of  the  Kpictirean 
doctrine,  acknowledges  this  truth,  where 
he  says, 

Atque  affigithumo  divina*  particulam  aura*. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  this  immortal 
spirit  has  an  independent  power  of  acting, 
and,  when  cultivated  in  a proper  manner, 
seemingly  quits  the  corporeal  frame  within 
which  it  is  imprisoned, ami  soars  into  high- 
er and  more  spacious  regions;  whete,  with 
an  energy  which  I had  almost  said  was  di- 
vine, it  ranges  among  those  heavenly  bo- 
dies that  in  this  lower  world  arc  scarce 
visible  to  our  eyes  ; and  we  can  at  once 
explain  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  velo- 
city of  the  plancts.and  can  toretcl,  even  to 
a degree  of  minuteness,  the  particular  time 
when  a comet  will  return,  uml  when  the 
sun  will  be  eclipsed  in  the  next  century. 
These  powers  certainly  evince  the  dignity 
cl  human  nature, and  the  surprising  effects 
of  the  immaterial  spit  it  within  us, which  in 
so  confined  a state  can  ihusdiscngagcit'clf 
from  the  fetters  of  matter.  It  is  from  this 
pre-eminence  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  view  the  exact  or- 
der and  curious  variety  of  different  beings; 
to  consider  and  cultivate  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  ; and  to  admire  and 
imitate  the  wise  benevolence  which  reigns 
throughout  the  sole  sy  stem  of  the  universe. 
Jt  is  from  hence  that  we  form  moral  laws 
tor  cur  conduct.  From  hence  we  delight 
in  copying  that  great  original,  who  in  his 
fssence  is  utterly  incomprehensible,  but  in 
Ins  influence  is  powerfully  apparent  to  eve- 
n-degree of  his  creation.  From  hence  too 
ve  perceive  a real  beauty  in  virtue,  and  a 
distinction  between  good  and  evil.  Virtwa 


acts  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  with 
ne  view  to  her  own  advantage : while  Vice, 
like  a glutton,  feeds  herself  enormously, 
and  then  is  willing  to  disgorge  the  nau- 
seous off nU  of  her  feast.  Orrery. 

i 68.  Occonomy , 17 'ant  of  it  no  Mari  of 
grniut. 

The  indigence  of  authors,  and  particu- 
larly of  poets,  has  long  been  the  object  of 
lamentation  and  ridicule, of  companion  and 
contempt. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  not  one  fa- 
vourite of  the  muses  has  ever  been  able  to 
build  a bouse  since  the  days  of  Ampbion, 
whose  art  it  would  be  fortunate  for  them  if 
they  possessed  ; and  that  the  greatest  pu- 
nishment that  cau  possibly  be  inflated  on 
them,  is  to  oblige  them  to  sup  in  thiir  own 
lodgi  ngs. 

ATnllet  nhi  redibmt  ova  rofemlw, 
Where  pigeon?  lay  their  eggs. 

Boileau  introduces  Damon,  whuse  writ- 
ings entertained  and  instructed  the  city 
and  the  court, as  having  parsed  the  summer 
without  a shirt,  and  the  winter  without 
a cloak  ; and  resolving  at  last  to  forsake 
Paris, 

on  la  air !u  n*a  plus  ni  fan  ni  lieu , 

Where  shivering  worth  no  longer  finds  a home, 

and  to  find  out  a retreat  in  some  distant 
grotto, 

Ti’vujamzii  -i*  Pit • ni  tr  Scr-ent  nUrpprortt. 

Safe,  whore  no  critics  ttamn.no  duns  molest. 

Pan. 

The  rich  comedian,  saysBruyere,  “ lol- 
ling in  his  gilt  chariot,  bespatters  the  face 
of  Corncilie  walking  afoot  and  Juvenal 
remarks,  that  his  contemporary  bards  ge- 
nerally qualified  themselves  by  their  diet 
to  tnRke  excellent  bustos  ; that  they  were 
compelled  sometimes  to  hire  lodgings  at  a 
baker's  in  order  to  warm  themselves  for 
nothing  ; and  that  il  was  the  common  fate 
of  the  fraternity, 

Pailere  A*  vinnmlotonelcire  Decembri, 

— — - 1 ■ to  pine, 

Look  pale,  and  aU  XVe ember  taste  no  wine. 

Dtrnn. 

Virgil  himself  is  strongly  suspected  to 
have  lain  in  the  streets,  or  on  some  Itoman 
bulk,  when  be  speaks  so  feelingly  of  a rainy 
and  tempestuous  night  in  his  weii-koonn 
epigram. 

“ There  ought  to  be  an  hospital  founded 
for  decayed  wits,”  said  a lively  French- 
man, 
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man,"  anti  it  might  be  called  the  Hospital 
of  Incurables.” 

Few,  perhaps,  wander  among  the  laurels 
of  Parnassus,  but  who  have  reason  ardently 
to  wish  and  to  exclaim  with  /Eneas,  tho' 
without  that  hero's  good  fortune. 

Si  none  ic  nobit  illr  attrrm  arbore  ramttt , 

ihUnd.it  of  more  in  tanto  ! 

Oh ! in  this  ample  i-rove  could  I behold 

The  tree  that  bloom,  with  vegetable  gold  ! 

Pitt. 

The  patronage  of  Lmlitis  and  Scipio  did 
not  enable  Terence  to  rent  a huuse.Tusso, 
in  a humorous  sonnet  addressed  to  his  fa- 
vourite cat,  earnestly  entreats  her  to  lend 
him  the  light  of  her  eyes  during  his  mid- 
night studies,  not  being  himself  able  to 
purchase  a candle  to  write  by.  Dante  the 
llntner  of  Italy,  and  Camoens  of  Portugal, 
were  both  banished  and  imprisoned.  Cer- 
vantes, perhaps  the  most  original  genius  the 
world  ever  beheld,  perished  by  want  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  as  did  our  own  Spenser 
at  Dublin.  And  a writer  iittle  inferior  to 
the  Spaniard  in  the  exquisiteness  of  his  hu- 
mour and  raillery,  1 mean  Erasmus,  after 
tedious  wandering  of  many  years  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  patron  to  patron, 
praised,  and  promised,  and  deceived  by  all, 
obtained  no  settlement  but  with  his  printer. 
“ At  last,’’  says  he  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
11 1 should  have  been  advanced  to  a cacdi- 
nalsliip,  if  there  had  not  lieen  a decree  in 
my  wuy,  by  which  those  are  excluded  from 
this  honour,  whose  income  amounts  not  to 
tbrep  thousand  ducats. ’’ 

I remember  to  have  read  a satire  in  La- 
tin prose,  intitled,  “ A poet  hath  bought 
a house.”  The  poet  having  purchased  a 
house, the  matter  was  immediately  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament  of  poets  assembled  on 
that  important  occa-ion.asa  thing  unheard- 
of, as  a very  liad  precedent,  and  of  most  per- 
nicious conscquences;and  accordingly  a ve- 
ry severe  sentence  was  pronounced  agaihst 
the  buyer.  When  the  members  came  to 
give  their  votes,  it  appeared  there  was  not  a 
single  person  in  the  asseinbly.who, through 
the  favour  of  powerful  patrons,  or  their 
own  happy  genius,  was  worth  so  much  as 
to  be  proprietor  of  a house.either  by  inhe- 
ritance orpurchase ; all  of  them  neglecting 
their  private  fortunes, confessed  and  boast- 
ed that  they  lived  in  lodgings.  The  poet 
was, therefore, ordered  to  sell  his  house  im- 
mediately,to  buy  wine  with  the  money  for 
their  entertainment,  in  order  to  make  some 


expiation  for  this  enormous  crime,  and  to 
teach  him  to  live  unsettled,  and  without 
care,  like  a true  poet. 

Such  are  the  ridiculous,  nnd  such  the 
pitiable  stories  related,  to  expose  the  po- 
verty of  poets  in  different ag-s  and  nations; 
but  which,  I am  inclined  to  think,  are  ra- 
ther boundless  exaggerations  of  satire  and 
fancy, than  the  sober  result  of  experience, 
and  the  determination  of  truth  and  judg- 
ment; for  the  general  position  may  be  con- 
tradicted by  numerous  examples  ; and  it 
may,  perhaps  appear  on  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  the  art  is  not  chargeable 
with  the  faults  and  failings  of  its  particular 
professors;  that  it  has  no  peculiar  tendency 
to  make  them  either  rakes  or  spendthrifts  ; 
and  that  those  who  are  indigent  poets, 
would  have  been  indigent  merchants  and 
mechanics. 

The  neglect  of  aeconomy,  in  whicli  great 
geniuses  are  supposed  to  huve  indulged 
themselves,  has  unfortunately  given  so 
much  authority  and  justification  to  care- 
lessness and  extravagancc,that  many  a mi- 
nute rhymer  has  fallen  to  dissipation  and 
drunkenness,  because  Butler  and  Otway 
lived  and  died  in  the  alehouse.  As  a cer- 
tain blockhead  wore  his  gown  on  one  shoul- 
der, to  mimic  the  negligence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  so  these  servile  imitators  lollow  their 
masters  in  all  that  disgrace  them  ; con- 
tract immoderate  debts,  because  Dryden 
died  insolvent;  and  neglect  to  change  their 
linen, because  Smith  was  a sloven.  “ If  I 
should  hnppen  to  look  pale,”  says  Horace, 
“ all  the  hackney  writers  in  Rome  would 
immediately  drink  cummin  to  gain  the  same 
complexion.”  And  1 myself  am  acquaint- 
ed with  a witling,who  uses  a glass  only  be- 
cause Pope  was  near-sighted. 

Adventurer. 

§ 69 -Operas  ridiculed,  in  a Persian  Letter. 

Tbe  first  objects  of  a stranger’s  curio- 
sity are  the  public  spectacles.  1 was  car- 
ried last  night  to  one  they  call  an  Oners, 
which  is  a concert  of  music  brought  from 
Italy,  and  in  every  respect  foreign  to  this 
country.  It  was  performed  in  a chamber 
as  magnificent  as  the  resplendent  palace  of 
our  emperor,  and  as  full  of  handsome  wo- 
men, as  his  seraglio.  They  had  no  eunuchs 
among  them  ; but  there  was  one  who  sung 
upon  the  stage,  and  by  tbe  luxurious  ten- 
derness of  bis  airs,  seemed  filter  to  make 
them  wanion,  than  keep  them  chaste. 

ilistead  of  the  habit  proper  to  such  rren- 

tures, 
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lures,  he  wore  * suit  of  armour,  and  called 
himself  Julius  Ctesut. 

I asked  who  Julius  Caesar  was, and  whe- 
ther he  had  been  famous  for  singing  ? 
They  told  me  he  was  a warrior  lhat  had 
conquered  all  the  world,  and  debauched 
half  lint  women  in  Home. 

1 was  going  to  express  my  admiration 
at  seeing  him  so  represented,  when  I heard 
two  ladies,  who  sat  nigh  me, cry  out,  as  it 
were  in  oxstasy,  “ O that  dear  creature  ! 
X urn  dying  for  lore  ofbim.” 

At  the  same  time  1 heard  a gentleman 
toy  aloud,  that  both  the  music  and  singing 
were  detestable. 

“ Vou  must  not  mind  him,’’  said  my 
friend>“  he  is  of  the  other  party, and  comes 
here  only  as  a spy.” 

“ Howl”  said  I,  “ have  you  parties  in 
music  ?”  “ Yes,”  replied  he,  “it  is  a rule 
with  us  to  judge  of  nothing  by  our  senses 
and  understanding,  but  to  hear  and  see, 
and  think,  only  us  we  chance  to  he  differ- 
ently engaged.” 

“ I hope,”  said  I,“  that  a stranger  may 
he  neutral  in  these  divisions  ; and,  to  say 
the  truth,  your  music  is  very  far  from  in- 
flaming me  to  a spirit  of  faction;  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  lay  me  asleep.  Ours 
in  Persia  sets  us  ail  a-dancing;  hut  1 am 
tjuite  unmoved  with  this.” 

“ Do  but  fancy  it  moving,”  returned 
my  friend,  “ and  you  will  soon  be  moved 
as  much  as  others.  It  is  a trick  you  may 
lenm  when  you  will,  with  a little  pains: 
we  have  most  of  us  learnt  it  in  our  turns.’’ 
Lord  Lyttelton. 

^70.  Patience  recommended. 

The  darts  of  adverse  fortune  are  always 
levelled  at  our  beads.  Some  reach  us,  aiid 
some  fly  to  wound  our  neighbours.  Let 
us  therefore-  impose  an  equal  temper  on 
our  minds,  and  pay  without  murmuring  the 
tribute  which  we  owe  to  humanity.  The 
winter  brings  cold,  and  we  must  freeze: 
'i  he  summer  returns  with  heat,  and  we 
must  melt.  The  inclemency  of  the  air 
disorders  our  health,  and  wc  must  he  sick. 
Here  we  me  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and 
there  to  men  mote  savage  than  the  beasts  : 
and  if  we  escape  the  inconveniences  and 
danger  of  the  air  and  the  earth,  there  nru 
perils  by  water,  and  perils  by  fire.  This 
established  course  of  things  it  is  not  in  our' 
power  to  chungc ; hut  it  is  in  our  power 
t"  assume  such  a greatness  of  mtnd  as  be. 
comes  wise  and  virtuous  men,  as  may  en- 
able us  to  encounter  tbe  accidents  of  life 


with  fortitude,  ami  to  conform  oursetves 
to  the  order  of  Nature,  who  guverm  her 
great  kingdom,  the  world,  by  continual 
mutations.  Let  us  submit  to  this  order; 
let  us  be  persuaded  that  whatever  does 
happen  ought  to  happen,  and  never  be  so 
foolish  as  to  expostulate  with  nature.  Tbe 
best  resolution  we  can  take,  is  to  suffer 
what  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  pursue  with- 
out repining  the  road  which  Providence, 
who  directs  every  thing, has  marked  to  us: 
for  it  is  enough  to  follow  ; and  he  is  but 
a bad  soldier  who  sighs,  and  marches  with  . 
reluctancy.  We  must  receive  the  orders 
with  spirit  and  chearfulness,  and  not  en- 
deavour to  slink  out  of  the  post  which  is 
assigned  us  in  this  beautiful  disposition  of 
things,  whereof  rven  sufferings  make  a 
necessary  part.  Let  us  address  ourselves 
to  God  who  governs  all,  as  Clcanthes  did 
in  tho-e  admirable  verses, 

Parent  of  nature  ! Master  of  the  world  ! 

Where’er  tliy  providence  directs,  behold 

My  steps  with  chcarful  resignation  turn  ; 

Kate  le.ids  the  willing:,  drains  the  backward  on: 

Why  should  I grieve,  wlieu  grieving,  1 most 
boor; 

Or  take  with  aruilt,  what  guiltless  I might  share? 

Thus  let  us  speak,  and  thus  let  us  tct. 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  true  mag- 
nanimity. Hut  the  sure  mark  of  a pusil* 
luminous  and  base  spirit,  is  to  struggle 
against, to  censure  the  order  of  Providence, 
and, instead  of  mending  our  own  conduct, 
to  setup  for  correcting  that  of  our  Maker. 

liolinglrokc. 

% 7 1.  Patience  exemplified  in  the  Story  of 
an  Ass. 

I wasjust  receiving  the  dernier  compli- 
ments ol  Monsieur  Lc  Blanc,  for  a plea- 
shut  voyage  down  the  Rhone— -wheu  1 
was  stopped  at  the  gate— — — 

’Twas  by  a poor  ass,  who  had  just 
turned  in  with  a couple  of  large  panniers 
upon  his  back.to  collect  eleemosinary  tur- 
nip-tops and  cabbage-leaves  ; and  stood 
dubious,  with  his  two  fore-feet  on  the  in- 
side of  the  threshold,  and  with  his  two 
hinder  feet  tosvardsthe  street, ns  not  know- 
ing very  well  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or 
no. 

Now,  ’(is  nn  animal  (be  in  what  hurry 
I may)  I cannot  bear  to  strike  -there 
is  a patient  endurance  of  sufferings,  wrote 
so  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage, 
which  pleads  so  mightily  for  biro,  that  it 
always  disarms  me  ; and  to  that  degree, 
lhat  I do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  t° 
him;  on  the  com  rare,  meet  him  where  I 
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•ill — whether  in  town  or  country — in  cart 
er  under  panniers — whether  in  liberty  or 

bondage 1 have  ever  something  civil 

to  say  to  him  on  my  part ; and  as  one 
word  begets  another  (if  he  has  as  little  to 
do  as!) — I generally  fall  into  converse* 
tion  with  him ; and  surely  never  is  my 
imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  his  re- 
sponses from  the  etchings  of  his  counte- 
nance— and  where  those  carry  me  not  deep 
enough — in  flying  from  my  own  heart 
into  his,  and  seeing  what  is  natural  for  an 
ass  to  think — as  well  as  a man,  upon  the 
occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  creature 
of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me,  with 
whom  I can  do  this  : for  parrots,  jack- 
daws, &c.—  - 1 never  exchange  a word 

with  them  — nor  with  the  apes,  &c.  for 

pretty  near  the  same  reason  ; they  act  by 
rote, as  the  others  speak  by  it,  and  equally 
make  me  silent : nav,  my  dog  and  my  cat, 
though  l value  them  both  ——(and  for  my 
dog,  he  would  speak  if  be  could) — yel, 
somehow  or  other,  they  neither  of  them 
possess  the  talentsfor  conversation — I can 
make  nothing  of  a discourse  with  them, 
beyond  the  preposition,  the  reply,  and  re- 
joinder, which  terminated  my  father’s  and 
mother's  conversation,  in  his  beds  of  jus- 
tice— and  those  uttered — there’s  an  end 
of  the  dialogue • 

But  with  an  ass,  I can  commune 

for  ever. 


Come,  Honesty  1 said  I — seeing  it  was 
impracticable  to  pass  betwixt  him  and  the 
gate— art  tbou  for  coming  in  or  going 
out? 

The  ass  twisted  his  head  round  to  look 
up  the  street 

"ell — replied  I — we’ll  wait  a minute 
for  thy  driver. 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtful 

about,  and  looked  wistfully  the  opposite 

*r»y 


i understand  thee  perfectly, answered  I — 
'f  thou  takest  a wrong  step  in  this  affair, 

be  will  cudgel  tbee  to  death Well  ! 

* minute  is  but  a minute,  and  if  it  saves  a 
fellow-creature  a drubbing,  it  shall  not  be 
wt  down  as' i It  spent. 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke 
as  this  discourse  went  on,  and  in  the  little 
peevish  contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hun- 
ger and  unsavouriness  bad  dropt  it  out  of 
his  mouth  half  a dozen  times,  and  pick'd 
it  up  again — —God  help  thee,  Jack  1 said 
I,  thou  hast  a bitter  breakfast  on’t — and 


»«uy  a bitter  day’s  labour — and  many  a 
bitter  blow,  I fear,  for  it's  wages — 'tis 


all  bitterness  to  thee,  whatever  life  is 
to  others.  ■ And  now  thy  mouth,  if 
one  kn»w  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I 
dure  say,  as  soot—  (for  he  had  cast  aside 
the  stem)  and  thou  hast  not  a friend  per- 
haps in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  thee 

a macaroon. In  saying  this,  I pulled 

out  a paper  of  them,  which  I bad  just  pur- 
chased, and  gave  him  one — and  at  this 
moment  that  I am  telling  it,  my  heart 
smites  me,  that  there  was  more  of  plea- 
santry in  the  conceit,  of  seeing  how  an  ass 
would  eat  a macaroon than  of  bene- 

volence in  giving  him  one,  which  presided 
in  the  act. 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon, 
I press’d  him  to  come  in — the  poor  beast 
was  heavy  loaded— -his  legs  seem’d  to 
tremble  under  him — he  hung  rather  back- 
wards, end,  as  I pulled  at  his  halter,  it 
broke  short  in  my  hand — be  look’d  up 
pensive  in  my  face — “ Don’t  thrash  me 

with  it — but  if  you  will,  you  may.” 

If  I do,  said  I,  I’ll  be  d— d. 

The  word  was  but  one  half  of  it  pro- 
nounced,like  the  abbess  of  Andoiiillet’s — 
(so  there  was  no  sin  in  it) — when  a person 
coming  in,  let  fall  a thundering  bastinado 
upon  the  poor  devil’s  crupper,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

Out  upon  it  ! 

cried  I— but  the  interjection  was  equi- 
vocal  and,  I think,  wrong  placed  too 

— for  the  end  of  an  osier, which  had  started 
out  from  the  contexture  of  the  ass’s  pan- 
nier, had  caught  hold  of  my  breeches 
pocket  as  he  rushed  by  me, and  rent  it  in 
the  most  disastrous  direction  you  can  ima- 
gine— so  that  the  Out  upon  it/  in  my  opi- 
nion, should  have  come  in  here.  Sterne. 

§ 72.  Playcrt  in  a country  town  dc* 
tcribed. 

The  players,  you  must  know,  finding 
this  a good  town,  had  taken  a lease  the 
last  summer  of  an  old  synagogue  deserted 
by  the  Jews  ; but  the  mayor,  being  a pres- 
byterian,  refused  to  license  tbeir  exhibi- 
tions: however,  when  they  were  in  the  ut- 
most despair,  the  ladies  of  the  place  jomed 
in  a petition  to  Mrs.  Mayoress,  who  pre- 
vailed on  her  husband  to  wink  at  their 
performances.  The  company  immediately 
opened  their  Synagogue  theutre  with  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  ; and  finding  a quack 
doctor’s  zany,  a droll  fellow,  they  decoyed 
him  into  their  service  ; and  he  has  since 
performed  the  part  of  the  Mock  Doctor, 
with  universal  applause.  Upon  his  revolt, 
3 L the 
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the  doctor  himself  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  enter  of  the  company  ; and, hav- 
ing a talent  for  tragedy,  has  performed 
with  great  success  the  Apothecary  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet. 

The  performers  at  our  rustic  theatre  are 
fHr  beyond  those  paltry  strollers, who  run 
about  the  country,  and  exhibit  in  a barn 
or  a cow-house  : tor  (as  their  bills  declare) 
they  are  a Company  of  Comedians  from 
the  Theatre  Royal;  and  I assure  you  they 
are  as  much  applauded  by  our  country 
critics,  as  any  of  your  capital  actors.  The 
shops  of  our  tradesmen  have  been  almost 
deserted, and  a crowd  of  weavers  and  hard- 
ware  men  have  elbowed  each  other  two 
hours  before  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
when  the  bills  have  informed  us,  in  cnor. 
mous  red  letters,  that  the  part  of  George 
Barnwell  was  to  be  performed  by  Mr. 

, at  the  particular  desire  of  several 

ladies  of  distinction.  'Tis  true,  indeed, 
that  our  principal  actors  have  most  of  them 
.had  their  education  at  Covcnt-garden  or 
Drury  lane  ; but  they  have  been  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  drama  in  a degree 
but  just  above  a scene-shifter.  An  heroine, 
to  whom  your  managers  in  town  (in  envy 
to  her  rising  merit)  scarce  allotted  the 
humble  part  of  a confidante,  now  blubbers 
out  Andromache  or  Belvidera  ; the  atten- 
dants on  a monarch  strut  monarch?  them- 
selves, mutes  find  their  voices,  und  mes- 
sage-bearers rise  into  lieroes.The  humour 
of  our  belt  comedian  consists  in  shrugs  and 
grimaces  ; he  jokes  in  a wry  mouth,  and 
repartees  in  a grin  : in  short,  he  practises 
on  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  all  those  dis- 
tortions which  gained  him  so  much  ap- 
plause from  the  galleries,  in  the  drubs 
which  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in  pan- 
tomimes. I was  vastly  diverted  at  seeing 
a fellow  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  whose  chief  action  was  a conti- 
nual pressing  together  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  which,  had  he  lifted  them  to 
his  nose,I  should  have  thought  he  design- 
ed as  an  imitation  of  taking  snuff:  but  I 
could  easly  account  for  the  cause  of  this 
single  gesture,  when  I discovered  that  Sir 
Harry  was  no  less  a person  than  the  dex- 
terous Mr.  Clippil,  the  candle-snuffer. 

You  will  laugh  to  see  how  strangely 
the  parts  of  a play  arc  cast.  They  played 
Cato : and  their  Marcia,  was  such  an  old 
woman,  that  when  Juba  came  on  with 

his “ llinl  1 charming  maid  !” 

the  fellow  could  not  help  laughing.  An- 
other mghl  I was  surprised  to  hear  an 


eager  lover  talk  of  rushing  into  his  mis- 
tress’s arms,  rioting  on  the  nectar  of  her 
lips,  and  desiring  (in  the  tragedy  rap- 
ture) to  “ hug  her  thus,  and  thus,  for 
ever;”  though  he  always  took  care  to 
stand  at  a most  ceremonious  distance.But 
I was  afterwards  very  much  diverted  at 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  respect, 
whm  1 was  told  thut  the  lady  laboured 
under  the  misfortune  of  an  ulcer  in  her 
leg,  which  occasioned  such  a disagreeable 
stench,  that  the  performers  were  oblige! 
to  keep  her  at  arms  length.  The  enter* 
tuininent  w:is  Lethe  ; and  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman  was  performed  by  a South 
Briton  ; who,  as  he  could  not  pronounce  a 
word  of  the  French  language,  supplied  its 
place  by  gabbling  in  his  native  Welsh- 

The  decorations,  or  (in  the  theatrical 
dialect)  the  properties  of  our  company, are 
as  extraordinary  as  the  ptrluriuers.  0. 
thello  raves  about  in  a checked  handker- 
chief; tho  ghost  in  Hamlet  stalks  in  a pos- 
tiiion's  leathern  jacket  for  a coat  ol  mail ; 
and  Cupid  enters  with  a fiddle-case  slung 
over  his  shoulders  for  a quiver.  The  apo- 
thecary of  the  town  is  tree  of  the  house, 
for  lending  them  a pestle  and  mortar  to 
serve  as  the  bell  in  Venice  Preserv’d:  and 
a barber-surgeon  has  the  same  privilege, 
for  furnishing  them  with  basons  of  blood 
to  besmear  the  daggers  in  Macbeth.  Mac- 
beth himself  carried  a rolling-pin  in  hit 
hand  for  r truncheon  ; ami,  as  the  break- 
ing ol  glasses  would  be  very  expensive,  he 
dashes  dow  n a pewter  pint-pot  at  the  sight 
of  Banquo’s  ghost. 

A happened  here  the  other  night, 
which  wws  no  small  diversion  to  tho  audi- 
ence. It  seems  there  had  been  a great 
contest  between  two  of  those  mimic  heroes, 
which  was  the  fittest  to  play  Richard  the 
Third.  One  of  them  was  reckoned  tobave 
the  better  person,  as  he  was  very  round- 
shouldered, and  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter 
than  the  other  ; but  his  antagonist  carried 
the  part, because  he  started  best  in  the  tent 
scene.  However,  when  the  curtain  drew 
up,  they  both  rushed  in  upon  the  stage  at 
once  ; and,  bawling  out  together,4*  Now 
are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths,”  they  both  went  through  iba 
whole  speech  without  stopping. 

Connoumr. 

§ 73.  Players  often  mistake  one  tffee  if  of 
another. 

’The  French  have  distinguished  the  ar- 
tifices made  use  of  on  the  stage  to  deceive 

the 
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(lie  audience,  by  the  expression  of  J eu  dc 
Theatre,  which  we  may  translate, "the  jug- 
gle of  the  theatre/*  When  these  little  arts 
are  exercised  merely  to  assist  nalureand  set 
her  off  to  the  best  advantage,  none  can  he 
so  critically  nice  as  to  object  to  them  ; but 
when  tragedy  by  these  means  ts  lifted  into 
rant,  and  comedy  distorted  into  buffoonery; 
though  the  deceit  may  succeed  with  the 
multitude,  men  of  sense  will  always  be  of- 
fended at  it.  This  conduct,  whether  of 
the  poet  or  the  player,  resembles  in  some 
sort  thopooy  contrivance  of  the  ancients, 
who  mounted  their  heroes  upon  stilts,  and 
expressed  the  munners  of  their  characters 
by  the  grotesque  figures  of  their  masks. 

Ibid. 

§ 74.  7/  uc  Pleasure  defined. 

W'e  are  afircted  with  delightful  sensa- 
tions, when  we  sec  the  inanimate  parlsof  the 
creation,  the  meadows,  (lowers,  and  trees, 
in  a flourishing  state.  There  must  he 
some  rooted  melancholy  at  the  heart, 
when  all  nature  appears  smiling  about  us, 
to  hinder  us  from  corresponding  with  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the 
universal  chorus  of  joy.  But  if  meadows 
and  trees  in  their  cheerful  verdure,  if 
flowers  in  their  bloom,  and  all  the  vege- 
table parts  of  the  creation  in  their  most 
advantageous  dress,  can  inspire'  gladness 
into  the  heart,  and  drive  away  all  ladncd 
but  despair  ; to  sec  the  rational  creation 
happy  and  tlourishing,  ought  to  give,  us  a 
pleasure  as  much  supciior,  as  the  latter  is 
to  the  former  in  the  scale  of  beings.  Hut 
the  pleasure  is  still  heightened,  if  we  our- 
selves have  been  instrumental  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
if  we  have  helped  to  raise  a heart  droop, 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  grief,  and  te- 
vived  that  burren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  was,  with  refreshing  showers  of  love 
and  kindness.  Seed's  «S ermons. 

% 75.  How  Politeness  is  manifested. 

To  correct  such  gross  vices  as  lead  us  to 
commit  a real  injury  to  others,  is  the  pert 
of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary education.  Whore  that  is  not  attend- 
ed to,  in  some  degree,  no  human  society 
can  subsist.  But  in  order  to  render  conver- 
sation anil  (he  intercourse  of  minds  more 
orsy  and  agreeable,  good-manners  have 
been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  mutter 
somewhat  farther.  Wherever  nature  has 
given  the  mind  a propensity  to  any  vice,  or 
to  any  passion  disagreeable  to  others,  re- 
fined breedinghas  taught  men  to  throw  the 


bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  preserve, 
in  ail  their  behaviour,  the  appearance  of 
sentiments  contrary  to  those  which  they 
naturally  incline  to.  Thus,  ns  we  are  na- 
turally proud  mid  selfish,  and  apt  to  assume 
the  preference  above  others,  a polite  man 
is  taught  to  behave  with  deference  towards 
those  with  whom  he  converses,  and  to  yield 
up  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  society.  Iiiiike  manner, 
wherever  a person's  situation  may  natural- 
ly beget  any  disagreeable  suspicion  in  him,  . 
Tis  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it 
by  a studied  display  nf  sentiments  directly 
contrary  to  those  ot  which  he  is  apt  to  lie 
jealous.  Thus  old  men  know  their  infir- 
mities,  and  naturally  dread  contempt  from 
youth : hence,  well-educated  youth  re- 
double their  instances  of  respect  and  de- 
ference to  their  ciders.  Strangers  and 
foreigners  tiro  without  protection,  hence, 
in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the 
highest  civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  this 
first  place  in  every  company.  A man  is 
lord  ill  his  own  family,  and  his  guests  are, 
in  a manner,snbj'ect  to  his  authority,  hence 
he  is  always  the  lowest  person  in  the  com- 
pany ; attentive  to  the  wants  nf  every  one  ; 
and  giving  himselfall  the  trouble,  in  order 
to  please,  which  may  not  betray  too  visiblo 
an  affectation,  or  impose  too  much  Con- 
straint oil  his  guests.  Gallantry  is  nothing 
hut  an  instance  of  the  some  generous  and 
refined  attention.  As  nature  has  given 
man  the  superiority  above  woman,  by  en- 
dowing bim  with  greater  strength  both  of 
mind  and  body,  ’tis  his  part  to  alleviate 
thntsupcrioritv,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
generosity  of  his  behaviour, and  by  a studied 
deference  and  cbmplaisanco  for  all  her  in- 
clinations and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations 
display  this  superiority,  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  most  abject  slavery;  by  con- 
fining them,  by  beating  them,  by  selling 
them,  by  killing  tnem.  Rut  the  male  sex, 
aiiiung  a polite  people,  discover  their  au- 
thority in  a more  generous,  though  not  a 
lest  evident  manner ; by  civility,  by  re- 
spect,' bv  complaisance, and,  ina  word,  by 
gallantry.  In  good  company,  you  need 
not  ask,  who  is  master  of  the  feast  ? Tiic 
man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and  who 
is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one, 
is  most  certainly  the  person".  We  must  ei- 
ther Condemn  ail  such  instances  of  grncro- 
silv,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit  of 
gmfintry  among  ihc  rest.  The  ancient 
Muscovites  wedded  their  oives  with  a whip 
instead  of  a wedding  ring.  The  same  pern*. 
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pie,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always 
the  precedency'  above  foreigners,  even  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  These  two  instances 
of  their  generosity  and  politeness  are  much 
of  a-piecc.  N llumc's  Essays. 

^ ~6.  The  Business  and  Qualifications  of  a 
I’oel  described. 

<l  Wherever  I went,  I found  that  poetry 
was  considered  as  the  highest  learning,  and 
regarded  with  a veneration  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  man  would  pay  10 
the  angelic  nature.  And  it  yet  fills  ine 
with  wonder,  that,  in  almost  all  countries, 
the  most  ancient  poets  arc  considered  »9 
the  best : whether  it  be  that  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gra- 
dually attained,  and  poetry  is  a gift  con- 
ferred at  once  ; or  that  the  first  poetry  of 
every  nation  surprised  them  as  a novelty, 
and  retained  the  credit  by  consent  which 
it  received  by  accident  at  first  : or  whe- 
ther, as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  de- 
scribe nature  and  passion,  which  are  always 
the  same,  the  first  writers  took  possession  of 
the  must  striking  objects  for  description, 
and  the  roost  probable  occurrences  fur  fic- 
tion, and  left  nothing  to  those  that  follow- 
ed them,  but  transcriptions  of  the  same 
events  and  new  combinations  of  the  same 
images.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is 
commonly  observed,  that  the  early  writers 
arc  in  possession  of  nature,  and  their  fol- 
lowers of  art:  that  the  first  excel  in 
slrength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in 
elegance  and  refinement. 

“ I was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this 
illustrious  fraternity.  1 read  all  ihe  poets 
of  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  re- 
peal by  memory  the  volumes  that  are  sus- 
pended in  the  mosque  of  Mecca.  But  1 
soon  found  thut  no  man  was  ever  great  by 
imitation.  My  desire  of  excellence  im- 
pelled me  to  transfer  my  attention  to  na- 
ture mid  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my 
subject,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors : ( 
roubl^ never  describe  what  1 had  nut  seen: 
I could  not  hope  to  move  those  with  de- 
light or  terror,  whose  interests  and  opi- 
nions 1 did  not  understand. 

“ Being  now  resolved  to  be  a poet,  1 
saw  every  thing  with  a new  purpose;  my 
sphere  of  attention  was  suddenly  magnifi- 
e ! ; no  kind  of  knowledge  was  tu  be  over- 
looked. i ranged  mountains1  und  deserts 
for  images  and  lesemblaiices,  and  pictured 
upon  my  mind  every  tree  of  the  forest  and 
flower  of  the  valley.  I observed  with 
equal  cute  the  crags  of  the  ruck,  and  the 


pinnacles  of  the  palace.  Sometimes  I wan- 
dered along  the  uuixes  of  the  rivulet,  and 
sometimes  watched  the  changes  of  the 
sutnim  r clouds.  To  a poet  nothing  can 
be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  aril 
whatever  is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to 
his  imagination : he  must  be  conversant 
with  nil  that  is  awfully  vast,  or  elegantly 
little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth, 
and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  coucur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety  : 
for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce, 
ment  or  decoration  of  moral  or  religious 
truth  : and  he  who  knows  most  will  have 
most  power  of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and 
of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allu- 
sions and  unexpected  instruction. 

“ All  the  appearances  of  nature  I was 
therefore  careful  to  study,  and  every  coun- 
try which  I have  surveyed  has  contributed 
something  to  my  poetical  powers." 

*•  In  so  wide  a survey,”  said  the  prince, 
“you  must  surely  have  left  much  unob- 
served. I have  lived,  till  now,  within  the 
circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet  can- 
not walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
something  which  I never  beheld  bclurr, 
or  never  heeded.” 

“ The  business  of  a poet,”  said  Imlac, 
“is  to  examine,  not  the  individual,  but  tire 
species,  to  remark  general  properties  and 
large  appearances  : h«  does  not  number 
the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the 
different  shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  fo- 
rest. He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of 
nature  such  prominent  and  striking  features 
as  recal  the  original  to  every  mind;  and 
must  neglect  the  minuter  discriminations, 
which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  ano- 
ther have  neglected,  for  those  character- 
istics which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance 
and  carelessness. 

“ But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only 
half  the  task  of  a poet:  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted likewise  with  all  the  modes  of  life. 
His  character  requires  that  he  estimate  the 
happinessand  misery  of  every  condition, 
observe  the  power  of  all  the  passions  in  all 
their  combinations, and  trace  the  changes 
of  the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified  by 
various  institutions,  and  accidental  in- 
fluences of  climate  or  custom,  from  the 
sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the  despondence 
of  decrepitude.  He  must  divest  himself  ol 
the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country;  he 
must  cousider  right  and  wrong  in  their  ab- 
stract and  invariable  state  ; be  must  disre- 
gard present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to 
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gpneral  and  transcendental  truths,  which 
will  uKvays  be  the  same:  he  must  there- 
fore content  himself  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  his  name;  contemn  the  applause 
of  his  own  time,  ami  commit  his  claims  to 
the  justice  of  posterity,  lie  must  write  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  legislator 
of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as  pre- 
siding over  the  thoughts  and  manners  of 
future  generations,  as  a being  superior  to 
time  and  place. 

“ Mis  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end  : he 
must  know  many  languages  and  many 
sciences;  and,  that  his  style  may  be  wor- 
thy of  bis  thoughts,  must  by  incessant  prac- 
tice, familiarize  to  himself  every  detiracy 
of  speech  and  grace  of  hnrnnmv.” 

Johnson  s Rnssclns. 

§ 77.  Remarks  rn  some  of  the  best  Pacts, 
both  ancient  anil  modern. 

Tis  manifest,  that  some  particular  ages 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  the 
production  of  great  uicn,  and  nil  sorts  of 
arts  and  sciences;  as  that  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  the  rest,  for 
stage  poetry,  among  the  Greeks;  that  of 
Augustus  fur  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  ele- 
giac, and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the 
persons  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Varius,  Ovid, 
and  many  others;  especially  if  we  take 
into  that  century  the  latter  end  of  rhe 
commonwealth,  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  Catullus;  and  at  the  same 
time  lived  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Csesar.  A 
famous  age  in  modern  times,  for  learning 
in  every  kind,  was  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, and  bis  son  Leo  X.  wherein  painting 
was  revived,  poetry  flourished,  and  the 
Greek  language  was  restored. 

Examples  in  all  this  are  obvious : but 
what  I would  infer  is  this,  that  in  such  an 
age,  ’tis  possible  some  great  genius  mnv 
arise  to  equal  any  of  the  ancients,  abating 
only  for  the  language ; for  great  contem- 
poraries whet  and  cultivate  each  other; 
ami  mutual  borrowing  and  commerce 
makes  the  common  riches  of  learning,  as 
it  does  of  civil  government. 

Hut  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
the  only  pnets  of  thei r species,  and  that  na- 
ture was  so  mucb  worn  out  in  producing 
them,  thatsheis  never  able  to  bear  the  like 
again  ; yet  the  example  only  holds  in  he- 
mic poetry.  In  tragedy  and  satire,  1 offer 
mi  seif  (o  maintain,  against  some  of  our 
modem  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last, 
particularly  in  England,  have  excelled  the 
ancients  in  both  these  kinds. 


Thus  I might  safely  confine  myself  to 
my  native  country ; but  if  I would  only 
cross  the  seas,  1 migli  find  in  France  a liv- 
ing Horace  and  a Juvenal,  in  the  person 
of  the  admirable  Boileau,  whose  numbers 
are  excellent,  whose  expressions  are  noble, 
whose  thoughtsare  just,  whose  language  is 
pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose 
sense  is  close.  What  he  borrows  from  the 
ancients,  ho  repays  with  usury  of  his  own, 
in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as  universally 
valuable;  for, setting  prejudice  and  partia- 
I'ty  apart,  though  he  is  our  enemy,  the 
stamp  of  a Louis,  the  patron  of  arts,  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  medal  of  an  Augustus 
C’nDsnr.  Let  this  be  said  without  entering 
into  the  interests  of  factions  and  parties, 
and  relating  only  the  bounty  of  thut  king 
to  men  of  learning  and  merit:  a praise  so 
just,  that  even  wc,  who  are  his  enemies, 
cannot  refuse  it  to  him. 

Now,  if  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  go 
back  again  to  the  consideration  of  epic 
poetry,  I have  confessed  that  no  man  hi- 
therto has  reached,  or  so  much  as  approach- 
ed to  the  excellencies  of  Homer  or  Virgil  ; 

I must  farther  add,  that  Statius,  the  best 
versificator  next  Virgil,  knew  not  bow  to 
design  after  him,  though  he  had  the  model 
in  his  eyes;  that  Lucan  is  wanting  both  in 
design  and  subject,  and  is  besides  too  full 
of  heat  and  affectation;  I hat  among  the  mo- 
derns, Ariosto  neither  designed  justly,  nor 
observed  any  unity  of  action,  or  compass  of 
lime  nr  moderation  in  the  vastness  of  his 
draught:  his  stile  is  luxurious,  without 
majesty  or  decency  ; and  his  adventures 
wilhout  the  compass  of  nature  and  possibi- 
lity. Tasso,  whose  design  was  regular, 
and  who  observed  the  rules  of  unity  in  lime 
and  placeman:  closely  than  Virgil,  yet  was 
not  so  happy  in  his  action : he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  too  lyrical,  that  is,  to 
have  written  beneath  the  dignity  of  heroic 
verse,  in  his  episodes  of  Sophronia,  Ermi- 
nia,  and  Armida;  his  story  is  not  so  pleasing 
as  Ariosto’s;  he  is  too  flatulent  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  too  dry;  many  times  un- 
equal, and  almost  always  forced ; and  be- 
sides is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epi- 
gram,and  witticisms;  all  which  are  not  only 
below  the  dignity  ol  heroic  verse,  but  con- 
trary to  its  nature.  Virgil  and  Homer 
have  not  one  of  them  : and  those  w ho  alfp 
guilty  of  so  boyish  an  ambition  in  so  grav# 
a sunject,  are  so  far  from  being  considered 
as  heroic  poets  that  they  ought  to  be  turn- 
ed down  Irom  Homer  to  Anthologia,  frdm 
Virgil  to  Martial  and  Owen’s  epigrams, 
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nml  from  Spenser  to  Flecno ; that  is,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry.  Hut 
to  return  to  Tasso:  lie  borrow*  Mom  the 
invention  of  Boynrdo,  and  in  his  alteration 
of  his  p>  cm,  wiliest  is  infinitely  the  worst, 
imitates  Homer  so  vciy  servilely,  that  (tor 
example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
ti;iy  sons  only  because  Homer  had  bestow*, 
eel  the  like  number  on  king  l’riaiu ; he  kills 
the  youngest  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
provided  his  hero  with  a Patroclus,  under 
another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to 
ihe  wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.  The 
French  have  performed  nothing  in  this 
kind  which  is  nut  below  those  two  Italians, 
and  subject  to  a thousand  more  reflections, 
without  examining  their  St.  Louis,  their 
(Puerile,  or  their  Alariqae.  The  l'.nglish 
have  only  to  boast  of  S pernor  and  Milton, 
who  neither  of  them  wauled  cither  genius 
or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poets,  and 
yet  belli  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
sures. For  theieis  no  uniformity  in  the 
design  o I Spenser;  he  aims  at  ihe  accom. 
plish laeul  of  no  one  action  ; he  raises  up  a 
hero  tor  every  one  ol  his  adventures,  an  I 
endows  each  of  them  with  some  particular 
moral  virtue, which  renders  them  all  equal, 
without  siihordi nation  or  prelercnce.  Every 
one  is  most  valiant  in  his  own  legend  ; only 
vve  must  do  them  the  justice  to  observe, 
that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character 
of  Prince  Arthur,  shines  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  succours  the  rest,  w hen  they  are 
in  distress,  ihe  original  of  every  knight 
was  then  living  in  the  court  of  queen  Eliza* 
belli;  and  he  attubuted  to  each  of  them 
that  virtue  which  he  thought  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them:  an  ingenious  piece  of  flat- 
ters, though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  ac- 
count. Ilad  lie  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  in 
the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had  certainly 
been  more  of  a-piece  ; hut  could  nut  have 
been  pcrlect,  because  the  model  was  not 
true.  Hut  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chiel  pa- 
tron Sn  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  intended 
to  make  happy  by  the  marriage ot  his  Glo- 
riaua,  dy  ing  before  him,  depiived  the  poet 
both  of  means  and  spirit  to  accomplish  bis 
design,  lor  the  rest,  bis  obsolete  lan- 
guage, and  ill  choice  of  his  stanza,  are  faults 
but  of  the  second  inugni.udc:  for  aotwith- 
standing  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  altera  little  practice;  and  for  the  Inst, 
lie  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  labour- 
ing under  such  a difficulty,  his  ver»cj  are 
so  numerous,  so  vaiious,  and  so  harmoni- 
ous, that  oiiiy  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
iiuilated^juf  surpassed  hint  among  the  Ro- 


mans, and  only  Mr.  Waller  among  the 

English.  Dryilesu 

§ 78.  Iicmaih  on  tome  of  I he  best  Ilnglisk 
thumalic  Poets. 

Shakspeate  was  the  man  who.  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  Mill  present  to 
him,  and  lie  drew  them  nor  laboriously , but 
luckily ; when  he  desci  ibes  any  thing,  you 
mine  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  '1  hose 
w hc>  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning, 
give  him  the  greater  cmnint-ndaiion  ; he 
was  naturally  learned ; lie  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  hooks  to  read  nature;  he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike;  were 
he  so,  I should  do  him  injury  to  compare 
him  wilh  the  greatest  of  mankind,  lie  is 
many  times  Hut  and  insipid  ; his  comic 
w it  degenerating  into  clenches  ; his  serious, 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  some  great  uocusion  is  present- 
ed to  him ; no  niun  can  say  he  ever  h id  a 
til  subject  for  his  wit,  und  did  not  then  raise 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  Poets, 

Quantum  lent  a sohnt  inter  vitbuma  enpressi 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr. 
llah-s  of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no  sub- 
ject of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he 
would  produce  it  much  better  treated  in 
Shakspearc ; and.  however  others  aie 
now  generally  prelvrrcd  before  him,  yet 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  u hich  had  con- 
temporaiies  wilh  lum  Fletcher  and  Jen- 
son, never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their 
esteem.  And  in  the  last  king's  court, 
when  Ben’s  reputation  was  at  the  highest, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greatest  part  of  the  counters,  tel  our 
Shakspcare  far  above  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  1 am 
next  to  speak,  had  with  the  advantage  of 
Shakspeare’s  wit,  which  was  their  prece- 
dent, great  natural  gifts,  improved  bv 
study  ; Beaumont  (Specially  being  so  ac- 
curate a judge  of  players,  that  Ben  Jonson, 
while  he  lived,  subuultcd  all  his  writings 
to  his  censure,  and,  ’tis  thought,  used  bis 
judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  contrning, 
all  nis  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  bim, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him,  and 
therefore  I need  speak  no  further  of  it. 
The  first  play  winch  brought  Fletcher  and 
him  in  esteem  was  their  Phdaster;  ter  be- 
fore that,  they  had  written  two  or  thrva 
very  unsuccessfully ; and  the  like  is  rr- 
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ported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.  Their  plots  were  ge- 
nerally more  regular  than  Shakespear’s, 
especially  those  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont’s  death ; and  they  understood 
and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen 
much  better,  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and 
quickness  of  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  That  humour 
which  Ben  Jonsoti  derived  from  particular 
persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to 
describe  : they  represented  all  the  passions 
very  lively,  bbt  above  all,  love.  I am  apt 
to  believe  the  English  language  in  them 
arrived  to  its  highest  perfection : what 
words  have  been  taken  in  since  are  rather 
superfluous  than  necessary.  Their  plays 
are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  the  stage  ; two  of  theirs  be- 
ing acted  through  the  year  for  one  of 


only  victory  in  hint.  With  the  spoils  of 
those  writers  he  so  represents  old  Home  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs, 
that  it  one  of  their  poets  had  written  either 
of  his  tragedies,  we  itad  seen  less  of  it 
than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  ’twas  that  he  weav’d  it  tooclosely 
and  laboriously  in  Ins  serious  plays;  per* 
haps,  ton,  he  did  a little  too  much  Roma- 
nize our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which 
he  translated  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  fol- 
lowed the  idiom  of  their  language,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  ours.  It  1 would 
compare  with  him  Shakspeare,  I must  ac- 
knowledge him  the  more  correct  poet,  but 
Shak-peare  the  greater  wit.  bhakspearo 
was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic 
poets;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern 
of  elaborate  writing  : I admire  him,  but  I 


Shakspeare’s  or  jonson's:  the  reason  is,  , love  Shakspeare.  To  conclude  of  him: 
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because  there  is  a certain  gaiety  in  their 
comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more  serious 
plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  men’s 
humour.  Sliakspeare's  language  is  like- 
wise a little  obsolete,  and  Bet)  Jonson's 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs.  . 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I am 
now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he 
was  himself  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages),  I think  him  the  must  learned  and 
judiciouswriter  which  any  theatre  eser  had. 
He  was  a most  severe  judge  ot  himself  as 
well  asothcis.  One  cannot  say  lie  wanjed 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  ol  it.  In 
his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  al- 
ter. Wit  and  language,  and  humour  also, 
in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him  ; but 
something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama 
till  he  came.  He  managed  bis  strength  to 
more  advantage  than  nay  who  preceded 
hun.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love 
in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  passions  ; his  genius  was  too  sullen 
and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially 
when  he  knew  he  came  after  those  who 
bad  performed  both  to  such  an  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere,  and  inthat 
he  delighted  most  to  represent  mechanic 
people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  ami  I-atin,  and  he 
borrowed  boldly  from  them  : there  is  not 
a poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  times,  whom  he  has  not 
translated  in  Scjanus  and  Calaline*  But  lu» 
has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one 
may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any 
law.  He  invades  authors  like  a monarch, 


as  lie  lias  given  us  the  most  correct  plays, 
90,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down 
in  his  discoveries,  we  have  ns  many  and  as 
profitable  tulrs  for  perfecting  the  stage  as 
any  wherewith  the  French  Can  furnish  us. 

Drydcn's  Essays. 

79-  T/ie  Origin  and  Right  of  cxilusire 
Property  explained. 

There  is  noiliing  which  so  generally 
strikes  the  imagination  and  engages  the 
affections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  pro- 
perly ; or  that  sole  and  despotic  dominion 
which  one  man  claims  and  exercises  over 
the  external  things  of  the  world,  in  a total 
exclusion  of  the  right  ol  any  other  imlivi- 
dual  in  the  universe.  Ami  yet  there  aro 
very  few  that  will  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  the  original  and  foun- 
dation of  this  right.  Pleased  as  we  are  with 
the  possession,  we  seem  afraid  to  look  hack 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired,  as 
if  fearful  otsome  delect  in  our  title;  or  at 
best  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  laws  in  our  favour,  without  examinii  g 
the  reason  or  authority  upon  which  thorp 
laws  have  been  built.  We  tbiuk  it  enough 
that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the 
former  proprietor,  by  descent  from  our 
ancestors,  or  by  the  lust  will  and  testament 
of  the  dying  owner;  not  caring  to  reflect 
that  (accurately  ami  strictly  speaking)!  hero 
is  uo  Inundation  in  nature  or  in  natural  law, 
why  a set  of  words  upon  parchment  should 
convey  the  dominion  of  land;  why  the  son 
should  have  a right  lo  exclude  Ids  fel- 
lo.v-creatures  troni  a determinate  spot  of 


and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  ground,  because  his  father  had  done  so  be- 
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fore  him  ; or  why  the  occupier  of  a parti* 
culur  field  or  of  a jewel,  when  lying  on  his 
death  lied,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
possession,  should  be  entitled  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  of  them  should  en- 
joy it  alter  him.  These  inquiries,  it  must  be 
owned,  would  be  useless  and  even  trouble- 
some in  common  life.  It  is  well  if  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when 
ma  te,  without  scrutinizing  too  nicely  into 
the  reasons  of  making  them.  But,  when 
law  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  mat- 
ter of  practice,  but  also  as  a rational 
science,  it  cannot  be  improper  or  useless 
to  examine  more  deeply  the  rudiments 
and  grounds  of  these  positive  constitutions 
of  society. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are 
informed  by  holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful 
Creator  gave  to  man,  “ dominion  overall 
the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moreth  upon  the  earth”*. 
This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation 
of  man’s  dominion  over  external  things, 
whatever  airy  metaphysical  notions  may 
have  been  started  by  fanciful  writers  upon 
this  subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all 
things  therein,  are  the  general  property  of 
all  mankind,  exclusiveof  other  beings,  from 
the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator.  And 
while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
was  in  common  among  them,  and  that 
every  one  took  from  the  public  stock  to 
his  own  use  such  things  as  his  immediate 
necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were 
then  sufficient  to  answerall  the  purposes  of 
human  life  ; and  might  perhaps  still  have 
answered  them,  had  it  been  possible  for 
mankind  to  have  remained  in  a state  of 
primteval  simplicity  : as  may  be  collected 
from  the  manners  of  many  American  na- 
tions when  first  discovered  by  the  Europe- 
ans; and  from  the  ancient  method  of  liv- 
ing among  the  first  Europeans  themselves, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of 
them  preserved  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets, or  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  his- 
torians of  those  times  wherein  erant  omnia 
communia  ft  inHirisa  omnibus , r tluti  unum 
Cunctis  pntrimonium  rsset.i  Not  that  this 
communion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages, 
to  aught  but  the  substance  of  the  thing; 
nor  could  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.  For 

• On.  i.  fi.  t Justin.  I.  43.  c.  J, 


by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  he  who 
first  began  to  use  it  acquired  therein  a kind 
of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as 
he  was  using  it,  and  no  longer  J-  or,  to 
speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of 
possession  continued  for  the  same  time  only 
that  the  act  of  possession  lasted.  Thus  tbe 
ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part  of  it 
was  the  permanent  property  of  anv  man  in 
particular:  yet  whoever  was-in  the  occu- 
pation of  any  determinate  spot  of  it,  lor 
rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired  for  the 
time  a sort  of  ownership,  from  which  it 
would  have  been  unjust,  and  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by 
force;  but  the  instant  that  he  quilled  the 
use  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  seise 
it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a vine  or 
other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in  common, 
as  all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  pro- 
duce ; and  yet  any  private  individual 
might  gain  the  sole  property  of  the  fruit, 
which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast. 
A doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero,  who 
compares  the  world  to  a great  theatre, 
which  is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 
the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for 
the  time  hisown||. 

But  when  mankind  increased  in  number, 
craft,  and  ambition,  it  became  necessary  to 
entertain  conceptions  nf  more  permanent 
dominion ; and  to  appropriate  to  indivi- 
duals, not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the 
very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used. 
Otherwise  innumerable  tumults  must  have 
arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world  been 
continually  broken  and  disturbed,  whiles 
variety  of  persons  were  striving  who  should 
get  the  first  occupation  of  tbe  same  thing, 
nr  disputing  which  of  them  had  actually 
gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  mure 
and  more  refined,  abundance  of  conveni- 
ences were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy, 
commodious,  and  agreeable;  as,  habita- 
tions for  shelter  and  safety,  and  raimcnOor 
warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would 
he  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long 
as  he  had  only  an  usufructuary  property  in 
them,  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that 
he  quitted  possession; — if,  as  soon  as  he 
walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  otr  his 
garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came  by 
would  have  a right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and 
to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of  habita- 

J Barbcjrr.  Puff  I.  4.  c.  4. 
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tions,  in  particular,  it  was  natural  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
every  thing elsewas  in  common,  maintained 
a kind  of  permanent  property  in their  dwell- 
ings, especially  for  the  protection  of  their 
young;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  bad  caverns,  the 
invasion  of  which  they  deemed  a very 
flagrant  injustice,  and  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence  a property 
was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house 
and  homestall  ; which  seem  to  have  been 
originally  mere  temporary  huis  or  move, 
able  cabins,  suited  to  ihe  design  of  Provi- 
dence for  more  speedily  peopling  the  earth, 
and  suited  to  the  wandering  life  of  their 
owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in 
the  soil  or  ground  was  established.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  moveables 
of  every  kind  became  sooner  appropriated 
than  the  permanent  substantial  soil;  partly 
because  they  were  more  susceptible  of  a 
long  occnpance,  which  might  be  continued 
for  months  together  without  any  sensible 
interruption,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen 
into  an  established  right ; but  principally 
because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use, 
till  improved  and  meliorated  bythe  bodily 
labour  of  the  occupant : which  bodily  la- 
bour, bestowed  upon  any  subject  which 
before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  isuni. 
versally  allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and 
most  reasonable  title  to  an  exclusive  pro- 
perty therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a more  imme- 
diate call,  and  therefore  a more  early  con- 
sideration. Such  as  were  not  contented 
with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  earth, 
sought  for  a more  solid  refreshment  in  Ihe 
flesh  of  beasts, which  they  ohtaired  bybunt, 
iog.  But  the  frequent  disappointments 
incident  to  that  method  of  provision,  in- 
duced them  to  gather  together  such  ani. 
mats  at  were  of  a more  tame  and  sequa- 
cious nature  ; and  to  establish  a permanent 
property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  themselves  in  a less  preca- 
rious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the 
darns, and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young, 
'i  he  support  of  these  their  cattle  made  the 
arlicleof  water  also  a very  important  point. 
And  therefore  the  honk  of  Gentsis  (the 
most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity, 
considered  merely  with  a view  to  history), 
will  furnish  us  with  frequent  instances  of 
violent  contentions  concerning  wells ; the 
exclusive  property  of  which  seems  to  have 
bern  established  in  the  first  digger  or  oc- 
cupant, even  in  such  places  where  the 


ground  and  herbage  refnained  yet  in  com- 
mon. Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was 
but  a sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a 
well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech,  and 
exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, "because 
he  had  digged  that  well  And  Isaac* 
about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed 
this  his  father’s  propertv  ; ami  after  much 
contention  with  the  1’h.listines,  was  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  it  in  peace  f. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the 
earth  remained  still  in  common  as  before, 
and  open  to  every  orcup  int:  except  per- 
haps in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, where 
the  necessity  of  u sole  and  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  lands  (for  Ihe  sake  of  agriculture) 
was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  rea- 
dily complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had  consumed 
every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground, 
it  was  deemed  a natural  right  to  seize  upon 
and  occupy  such  otherlanos  as  would  more 
easily  supply  their  necessities.  This  prac- 
tice is  still  retained  among  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartar, 
and  others  in  the  East ; where  the  climate 
itself, and  the  boundless  extent  ol  their  ter- 
ritory, conspire  to  retain  them  still  in  the 
same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty,  which 
was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which 
Tacitus  informs  us  continued  among  the 
Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Homan  em- 
pire!. " e have  also  a striking  example 
of  the  same  kind  in  ihe  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nephew  Lot  ||.  When  their 
joint  substance  became  so  great,  that  pas- 
ture and  other  conveniences  grew  scarce, 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a strife 
arose  between  their  servants ; so  that  it 
was  no  longer  practicable  to  dwell  toge- 
ther. This  contention  Abraham  thus  en- 
deavoured to  compose  : “ Let  there  be  no 
strife.I  pray  thee, between  thee  anil  me.  Is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? Separate 
thyself,  1 pray  thee,  from  me:  ll  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  1 will  go  to 
the  right  ; or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  1 will  go  to  the  left.”  This 
plainly  implies  an  acknowledged  right  in 
either  to  occupy  whatever  ground  he  pleas- 
ed, that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  other 
tribes.  “ And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  pluiu  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
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well  watered  every  where,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the-  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose 
him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed 
east,  and  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan." 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded 
the  light  of  migration,  or  sending  colonics 
toiindoutnew  habitations,  when  the  mo- 
ther-country was  over-charged  with  inha- 
bitants ; which  was  practised  as  well  by 
the  I’hccnicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Ger- 
mans, Scythians,  and  other  northern  peo- 
ple. And  so  lung  as  it  was  confined  to 
the  stocking  and  cultivation  of  desarl  un- 
inhabited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  how 
far  the  seizing  on  countries  already  peo- 
pled, and  driving  out  or  massacring  the 
innocent  and  deienceless  natives,  merely 
because  they  differed  from  their  invaders 
in  language,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in  go- 
vernment, or  in  colour;  how  far  such  a 
conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  rea- 
son, or  to  Christianity,  deserved  well  to 
be  considcted  by  those  who  have  rendered 
their  names  itumoilal  by  thus  civilizing 
mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  po- 
pulous, it  daily  became  more  difficult  to 
find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without  en- 
croaching upon  former  occupants;  and,  by 
constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spct,lbe  liuits  of  the  earth  were  consumed 
and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed, 
without  any  provision  for  u future  supply 
orsuccessiou.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  puisue  some  regular  method  of  pro- 
viding a constant  subsistence  ; and  this  ne- 
cessity produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and 
encouraged,  the  art  ol  agriculture.  And 
the  art  oi  agriculture,  by  a regular  con- 
nection and  consequence,  introduced  and 
established  the  idea  of  a more  permanent 
properly  in  the  soil, than  hud  hitherto  been 
received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear,  that 
the  earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in 
sufficient  quantities,  without  the  assistance 
of  tillage  : but  who  would  he  at  the  pains 
of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  op- 
portunity to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the  pto- 
aluct  oi  his  industry,  art,  ami  labour  f Had 
not  therefore  a sepurate  property  in  lands, 
as  moveables,  been  vested  in  some  indivi- 
duals, the  world  must  have  continued  a fo- 
rest, and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of 
prey  ; which,  according  to  some  philoso- 
pher-, is  the  genuine  state  of  nature. 
Whereas  now  (so  graciously  has  Provi- 


dence interwoven  our  duty  and  our  hap- 
piness together)  the  result  of  this  very  ne- 
cessity has  been  theenobling  of  the  human 
species,  by  giving  it  opportunities  ol  im- 
proving its  rational  faculties,  a:  well  as  of 
exerting  its  natural.  Necessity  begat  pro- 
perty ; and,  in  order  to  insure  that  pro- 
perty, recourse  was  had  to  civil  society, 
u Licit  brought  along  with  it  a long  tram  of 
inseparable  concomitants;  states,  govern- 
ments, laws,  punishments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  rcligiuus  duties.  Thus  cou- 
nccled  together,  it  was  found  that  a part 
only  of  society  was  sufficient  to  provide, 
by  the.ir  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  all;  and  leisure  wasgiven 
to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to 
invent  useful  arts,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions oi  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is.  Row 
this  property  became  actually  vested ; or 
what  it  is  that  gave  a man  an  exclusive 
right  to  retain  in  a permanent  manner,  that 
specific  land  which  before  belonged  ge- 
ne-rally to  every  body,  but  particularly  to 
nobody  : And,  as  we  before  observed  that 
occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary 
use  of  the  sotl,soitts  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  occupancy  also  gave  the  original  right 
to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance 
of  the  earth  itself  ; winch  excludes  every 
one  else  but  the  owner  from  the  use  ufiL 
There  ts  indeed  some  difference  among  the 
writers  on  natural  law,  concerning  ttic  t 
reason  why  occupancy  should  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute 
property  : Grotius  and  Puflendorf  insist- 
ing that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  founded 
upon  a tacit  and  implied  assent  of  alt  man- 
kind,that  the  first  occupant  should  become 
the  owner : and  Barbeyrac,  Tinus,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  others,  holding,  that  there  is 
no  such  implied  assent,  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be;for  that  the  very 
act  of  occupancy  alone,  being  a degrtc  oi 
bodily  labour,  is,  from  a principle  of  na- 
tural justice,  without  any  consent  or  com- 
pact, sufficient  ol  itself  to  gain  a title.  A 
dispute  that  savours  too  much  of  nice  and 
scholastic  refinement ! However,  both  sides 
ugrccin  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  originally 
gained  ; every  man  seizing  to  bis  own 
continued  use,  such  spots  of  ground  as  he 
fouud  most  agreeable  to  Ins  own  conve- 
nience, provided  he  found  them  uncccu- 
|ucd  by  any  one  else. 

l&laekslunt's  Cvnmtnlariet. 
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§ 80.  Retirement  of  no  Use  to  some. 

To  load  the  life  1 propose  with  satis, 
faction  and  profit,  renouncing  the  pleasures 
and  business  of  the  world,  and  breaking 
the  habits  of  both,  is  not  sufficient:  the 
supine  creature,  whose  understanding  is  su- 
perficially employed  through  life,  about  a 
lew  general  notions,  and  is  never  bent  to 
a close  and  steady  pursuit  of  truth,  may  re- 
nounce the  pleasures  and  business  of  the 
world,  for  even  in  the  business  of  the  world 
we  see  such  creatur.  a often  employed,  and 
may  bleak  the  habits;  nay,  he  may  retire 
ami  drone  away  life  in  solitude  like  a monk, 
or  like  him  over  the  doorof  whose  bousQ, 
as  if  his  house  had  been  his  tomb,  some, 
body  writ,"  Here  lies  sucb  an  one:”  but 
no  sucb  man  will  be  able  to  make  the  true 
use  of  retirement.  The  employment  of  his 
mind,  that  would  have  been  agreeable  and 
easy  il  he  hud  accustomed  himself  to  it 
earlv  , will  be  unpleasant  ami  impracticable 
late  : such  men  lose  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers for  want  of  exerting  them,  and,  haring 
trilled  away  youth,  uic  reducid  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  trifling  away  age.  It  fares  wilh 
the  mind  just  as  it  does  with  the  body',  lie 
who  was  born  with  u texture  of  brain  as 
strong  ns  that  of  Newton,  may  become  till- 
able to  perform  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic ; just  as  he  who  has  the  same  elasti- 
city in  his  muscles,  the  same  suppleness  in 
his  joints,  und  aii  his  nerves  and  sinews  as 
well  braced  as  Jacob  Hall,  may  become  a 
fat  unwieldy  sluggard.  Yet  further  ; the 
implicit  creature,  who  has  thought  it  all 
his  life  needless,  or  unlawful,  to  examine 
the  principles  of  facts  that  he  took  origi- 
nally on  trust,  will  be  as  little  able  as  the 
other  to  improve  his  solitude  to  any  good 
purpose  : unless  we  call  it  a good  purpose, 
for  that  sometimes  happens,  toconfinn  and 
exalt  his  prtjudiccs,  so  that  he  may  live 
and  die  in  one  continued  delirium.  The 
confirmed  prejudices  of  a thoughtful  life, 
arc  as  hard  tochange as  the  confirmed  habits 
of  an  indolent  life  : and  as  some  must  trifle 
away  age  because  they  trifled  away  youth, 
others  must  labour  on  in  a maze  of  error, 
because  they  have  wandered  there  too  long 
to  find  their  way  out.  liolingbroke. 

} SI.  Cunseijucnces  of  the  Rczulutiou  of 

lGbS. 

Few  men  at  that  time  louked  forward 
enough,  to  foresee  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  new  constitution  of  the  re- 
venue that  was  soon  afterwards  burned, 


nor  of  the  method  of  funding  that  imme- 
diately took  place  ; which,  absurd  as  they 
are,  have  continued  ever  since,  Jill  it  is  be- 
come scarce  possible  to  alter  them.  Few 
people,  I say,  foresaw  how  (lie  creation  of 
funds,  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes, 
would  increase  yearly  the  power  of  the 
crow  n,  und  bring  our  liberties,  by' a natu- 
ral and  mressary  progression,  into  more 
real,  Ibough  less  apparent  danger,  than 
they  were  in  before  the  Revolution.  The 
excessive  ill  husbandry  practised  from  the 
very  Ireginning  of  king  William's  reign, 
ami  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  we 
feel  anil  all  we  fear,  was  not  the  effect  of 
ignorance,  mistake,  or  what  we  call  chance, 
but  of  design  and  scheme  in  those  who  had 
the  sway  at  that  time.  I ain  not  so  un- 
charitable, however,  as  to  believe,  that 
they  intended  to  bring  upon  their  country 
all  the  mischiefs  that  we,  who  came  after 
them,  experience  and  apprehend.  No; 
they  saw  the  measures  (hey  took  singly, 
and  Ulirelatively,  or  relatively  alone  to 
some  immediate  object.  '1  be  tuition  of 
attaching  men  to  the  new  government,  by 
tempting  them  to  embark  their  fortunes 
on  the  same  bottom,  was  a reason  of  state 
to  some  : the  notion  of  creating  a new,  thgt 
is,  a monied  querist,  in  opposition  to  the 
landed  interest,  or  as  a balance  to  it,  and 
of  acquiring  a superior  influence  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  least,  by  establishment  of 
great  corporations,  was  a reason  of  party 
toothers  : und  1 make  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  of  amassing  immense  estates 
by  the  managements  of  funds,  hv  traffick- 
ing in  paper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing, 
was  a reason  of  private  interest  to  those 
who  supported  and  improved  this  rcheme 
of  iniquity,  if  not  to  those  who  devised  it. 
They  looked  no  farther.  Nuv,  we  who 
came  after  them,  and  have  long  tasted  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  corruption  they  planted, 
were  far  from  taking  such  an  alarm  at  out 
distress,  and  our  danger,  as  they  deserved, 
till  the  most  remote  and  fatal  effect  of 
causes,  laid  by  the  last  generation,  was  very 
near  becoming  an  object  of  experience  in 
this.  1 bid. 

% 82.  Defence  of  RiJilles : In  a Letter  to 
a Lady. 

It  is  with  wonderful  satisfaction  I find 
you  are  grown  such  an  adept  in  the  occult 
arts,  and  that  you  take  a laudable  pleasure 
in  the  ancient  ami  ingenious  study  ofniak- 
tngand  solving  riddles.  It  is  a science,  tin-, 
douhtedly,  of  most  necessary  acquirement, 
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and  deserves  to  make  a part  in  the  medi- 
tation of  both  sexes.  Those  of  yours  may 
by  this  means  very  innocently  indulge  their 
usual  curiosity  of  discovering  and  disclosing 
a secret ; whilst  such  amongst  ours  who  have 
a turn  for  deep  speculations,  and  are  fond 
of  puzzling  themselves  and  others,  may 
exercise  their  faculties  this  way  with  much 
private  satisfaction,  and  without  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  public.  It  is  an  art  in- 
deed which  1 would  recommend  to  the  en- 
couragement of  both  the  universities,  as  it 
affords  the  easiest  and  shortest  method  of 
conveying  some  of  the  most  useful  princi- 
ples of  logic,  and  might  therefore  be  in- 
troduced as  a very  pioper  substitute  in  the 
mom  of  those  dry  systems  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue  in  those  places  of  education. 
Fora*  it  consists  in  discovering  truth  under 
borrowed  appearances,  it  might  prove  of 
wonderful  advantage  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  by  habituating  the  mind  to  sepa- 
rate all  lorcign  ideas,  and  consequently 
preserving  it  from  iliat  grand  source  of 
error,  the  being  deceived  by  false  connec- 
tions. In  short,  Timoclea,  this  your  favou- 
rite science  contains  the  sum  of  all  human 
policy  ; and  as  there  is  mi  passing  through 
the  world  without  sometimes  mixing  with 
fools  and  knaves,  who  would  uot  choose 
to  be  master  of  the  enigmatical  art,  in  or- 
der, on  proper  occasions,  to  lie  able  to  lead 
aside  craft  and  impertinence  from  their 
aim,  by  the  convenient  artifice  of  a pru- 
dent disguise  ? It  was  the  maxim  of  a very 
wise  prince,  that  “he  who  knows  not  how 
to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to  reign  : ’’ 
and  1 desire  you  would  receive  it  as  mine, 
that  “ he  who  knows  nut  how  to  riddle, 
knows  not  how  to  live.’’ 

But  besides  the  general  usefulness  of  this 
art.it  wii!!  have  a further  recommendation 
to  all  true  admirers  of  antiquity,  as  being 
practised  by  the  most  considerable  person- 
ages of  early  limes.  It  is  almost  three 
thousand  years  ago  since  Samson  proposed 
his  lanmus  riddle  so  well  known  ; though 
the  advocates  for  ancient  learning  must 
forgive  me,  if  in  this  article  I attribute  the 
superiority  to  the  moderns;  for  if  we  may 
judge  »!  the  skill  of  the  former  in  this  pro- 
found art  by  that  remarkable  specimen  of 
it,  the  gei. loses  of  those  early  ages  were  by 
no  meant  equal  io  those  which  our  times 
have  produced.  Bui  as  a trirnd  of  mine 
has  lately  finished,  aud  intends  very  shbilly 
to  publish,  a must  IcBfned  work  in  folio, 
win  rein  he  has  fully  proved  that  important 
p iiut,l  will  nut  anticipate  the  pleasure  you 


will  receive  by  perusing  this  curious  per- 
formance. In  the  mean  while  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  this 
art,  that  the  wisest  man,  as  Well  as  the 
greatest  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  said  to 
have  amused  himself  and  a neighbouring 
monarch  in  trying  the  strength  of  each 
other’s  talents  in  this  way  ; several  riddles 
it  seems,  having  passed  between  Solomon 
and  Hiram,  upon  condition  that  lie  who 
failed  in  the  solution  should  incura  certain 
penalty.  It  is  recorded  likewise  of  the 
great  father  of  poetry,  even  the  divine  Be- 
rner himself,  that  he  had  a taste  of  this 
sort  ; and  we  are  told  by  a Greek  writer  o( 
bislife,  that  he  died  witli  vexation  for  not 
being  able  todlscover  a riddle  which  was 
proposed  to  him  by  some  fishermen  at  a 
certain  island  called  Jo. 

Fitzosbnrne's  letters. 

§ 83.  The  true  Ute  of  the  Senses  pentrtei 
by  Fashion. 

Nothing  has  been  so  often  explained, 
and  yet  so  little  understood,  as  simplicity 
in  writing;  and  the  reason  of  its  remaining 
so  much  a mystery  is,  our  own  want  ofsun- 
plicity  in  manners.  By  our  present  mode 
of  education,  we  are  forcibly  warped  from 
the  bias  of  nature,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body;  »c  are  taught  to  disguise,  distort, 
and  alter  our  sentiments,  until  our  thinking 
faculty  is  diverted  into  an  unnatural  chan- 
tiel ; and  we  not  only  relinquish  and  for- 
get, but  also  become  incapable  of  our  ori- 
ginal dispositions.  Wear*  totally  changed 
into  creatures  of  art  and  affectation:  our 
perception  is  abused,  and  our  senses  are 
perverted  ; our  minds  lose  their  nature, 
force,  and  flavour;  the  imagination,  sweat- 
ed  by  artificial  fire,  produces  nought  hut 
vapid  and  sickly  bloom  ; the  genius,  instead 
of  growing  like  a vigorous  tree,  that  ex- 
tends  its  branches  on  every  side,  buds, 
blossoms,  and  bears  delicious  fruit,  resem- 
bles a lopped  and  stunted  yew,  tortured 
into  some  wretched  form,  projecting  no 
shade  or  shelter,  displaying  no  flower,  dif- 
fusing no  fragrance,  and  producing  no 
fruit,  and  exhibiting  nothing  but  a bar- 
ren conceit  fur  the  amusement  of  the  idl* 
spectator. 

'1  litis  debiiurlied  from  nature,  how  can 
we  relish  her  genuine  productions  > As  wed 
might  a man  distinguish  objects  through 
the  medium  of  a prism,  that  presents  no- 
thing but  a variety  of  colours  to  the  eve  : 
or  a maid  pining  in  the  green-sickness  pre- 
fer a biscuit  to  a cinder. 
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It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the 
passions  can  never  be  wholly  deposed,  and 
that  by  appealing  to  these,  a good  writer 
will  always  be  able  to  force  himself  into 
the  hearts  of  his  readers ; but  evrn  the 
strongest  passions  are  weakened,  nay  some- 
times totally  extinguished  and  destroyed, 
by  mutual  opposition,  dissipation,  and  ac- 
quired insensibility.  How  often  at  our  thea- 
tre, has  the  tear  of  sympathy  and  burst 
of  laughter  been  repressed  by  a malignant 
species  of  pride,  refusing  approbation  to 
the  author  and  actor,  and  renouncing  so- 
ciety with  the  audience ! I have  seen  a 
young  creature,  possessed  of  the  most  deli- 
cate complexion,  and  exhibiting  features 
that  indicate  sensibility,  sit  without  the 
least  emotion,  and  behold  the  most  tender 
and  pathetic  scenes  of  Otway  represented 
with  all  the  energy  of  action  ; so  happy  had 
she  been  in  her  efforts  to  conquer  the  pre- 
judices of  nature.  She  had  been  trained 
up  in  the  belief  that  nothing  was  more 
aukward,  than  to  betray  a sense  of  shame 
or  sympathy  ; she  seemed  to  think  that  a 
consent  of  passion  with  the  vulgar,  would 
impair  the  dignity  of  her  character;  and 
that  she  herself  ought  to  be  the  only  object 
of  approbation.  Hut  sha  did  not  consider 
that  such  approbation  is  seldom  acquired 
by  disdain  ; and  that  want  of  feeling  is  a 
very  bad  recommendation  to  the  human 
heart.  For  my  own  share,  I never  fail  to 
take  a survey  of  the  female  part  of  an  au- 
dience, at  every  interesting  incident  of  the 
drama.  When  I perceive  the  tear  stealing 
down  a lady’s  cheek,  and  the  sudden  sigh 
escape  from  her  breast,  I am  attracted  to- 
wards her  by  an  irresistible  emotion  of  ten- 
derness and  esteem  ; her  eyes  shine  with 
enchanting  lustre,  through  the  pearly  mois- 
ture that  surrounds  them  ; my  heart  warms 
at  the  glow  which  humanity  kindles  on  her 
cheek,  and  keeps  time  with  the  accelerated 
heavings  of  her  snowy  bosom  ; 1 at  once 
love  her  benevolence,  and  revere  her  dis- 
cernment. On  the  contrary,  when  I see  a 
fine  woman's  face  unaltered  by  the  distress 
of  the  scene,  with  which  I myself  am  af- 
fected, 1 resent  her  indifference  as  an  in- 
sult on  my  own  understanding  ; I suppose 
her  heart  to  be  savage,  her  disposition  un- 
social, her  organs  indelicate,  and  exclaim 
with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  0 pukbrum  ca- 
put, ted  cerebrum  non  bribe!  ! 

Vet  this  insensibility  is  not  perhaps 
owing  to  any  original  defect.  Nature  may 
have  stretched  the  string,  though  it  has 
Jong  ceased  to  vibrate.  It  may  have  been 


displaced  and  distracted  by  the  first  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  native  machine  ; it  may- 
have  lost  its  tone  through  long  disuse;  or 
be  so  twisted  and  overstrained  as  to  produce 
aneffect  very  different  from  that  which  was 
primarily  intended.  If  so  little  regard  is 
paid  to  nature  when  she  knocks  so  power- 
fully at  the  breast,  she  must  be  altogether 
neglected  and  despised  in  bet  calmer  mood 
of  serene  tranquillity,  when  nothing  ap- 
pears to  recommend  her  but  simplicity, 
propriety,  and  innocence.  A clear,  blue 
sky,  spangled  with  stars,  will  prove  a home- 
ly and  insipid  object  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
the  glare  of  torches,  tapers,  gilding,  and 
glitter  : they  will  be  turned  with  loathing 
and  disgust  from  the  green  mantle  of  the 
spring,  so  gorgeously  adorned  with  buds 
and  foliage,  flowers,  and  blossoms,  to  con- 
template a gaudy  negligee,  striped  and  in- 
tersected with  abrupt  unfriendly  lints  that 
fetter  the  masses  of  light,  and  distract  the 
vision  ; nnd  cut  and  pinked  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms  : and  flounced  and  furbe- 
lowed,  patched  and  Iringed  with  all  the 
littleness  ‘of  art,  unknown  to  elegance. 
Those  ears  that  are  offended  by  the  sweetly 
wild  notes  of  the  thrush,  the  bhtek-bird, 
and  the  nightingale,  the  distant  cawing  of 
the  rook,  the  tender  cooing  of  the  turtle, 
the  soft  sighing  of  reeds  and  osiers,  the 
magic  murmur  of  lapsing  streams;  will  be 
regaled  and  ravished  by  the  extravagant 
and  alarming  notes  of  a squeaking  fiddle, 
extracted  by  a musician  who  has  no  other 
genius  than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers; 
they  will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rat- 
tling of  coaches,  the  rumbling  of  carts,  and 
the  delicate  cry  of  cod  and  mackarel. 

The  sense  of  smelling  that  delights  in 
the  scent  of  cxcremenlitious  animal  juices, 
such  ns  musk, civet,  and  urinous  salts,  will 
loath  the  fragrancy  of  new-mown  hay,  the 
hawthorn’s  bloom,  the  sweet  briar,  the 
honey-suckle,and  the  rose ; and  the  organs 
that  are  gratified  with  the  taste  of  sickly 
veal  which  has  been  bled  into  the  palsy, 
rotten  pullets  crammed  into  fevers,  brawn 
made  up  of  dropsical  pig,  inc  abortion  of 
pigeons  and  ot  poultry,  ’spnragus  gorged 
with  the  crude  unwholesome  juice  ol  dune, 
pease  without  substance,  peaches  without 
taste,  and  pine-apples  without  flavour,  wilt 
certainly  nauseate  the  native,  genuine,  anil 
salutary  taste  of  Welsh  beef,  Uanstead  mut- 
ton, Hampshire  pork,  and  barn-door  fowls  : 
whose  juices  are  concocted  by  a natural 
digestion,  and  whose  flush  is  consolidated 
by  free  air  and  exercise. 
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In  Mich  a total  perversion  of  the  senses, 
the  i<lcas  must  tie  misrepresented,  the  pow- 
ers ol  the  imagination  disordered,  and  thn 
judgment  of  consequence  unsound.  The. 
disease  is  attended  with  a falsa  nppetile, 
which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind  will 
not  satisfy.  It  must  have  sauces  com- 
pounded of  the  most  heterogeneous  trash. 
The  soul  seems  to  sink  into  a kind  of  sleepy 
idiotism,  or  childish  vacancy  of  thought. 
It  is  diverted  by  toys  and  baubles,  which 
Can  only  be  pleasing  to  the  most  superficial 
curiosity.  It  is  enlivened  by  a quick  suc- 
cession of  trivial  objects,  that  glisten,  ami 
glance,  and  dance  before  the  eye;  and, 
like  an  infant  kept  awake  and  inspirited  by 
the  sound  of  a rattle,  it  must  not  only  he 
dazzled  and  aroused,  but  also  cheated,  hur- 
ried, and  perplexed  by  the  artifice  of  de- 
ception, business,  intricacy,  and  intrigue, 
which  is  a kind  of  low  juggle  that  may  be 
termed  the  legerdemain  of  genius.  This 
being  the  case,  it  cannot  enjoy,  nor  indeed 
distinguish,  thechhrms  of  natural  and  mo- 
ral beauty  or  decorum.  The  ingenuous 
blush  of  native  innocence,  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  anrient  faith  and  sincerity,  the 
cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
the  mutual  atfection  of  the  charities,  the 
voluntary  respect  paid  to  superior  dignity 
or  station,  the  virtue  of  beneficence  ex- 
tended  even  to  the  brute  creation,  nay,  the 
very  crimson  glow  of  health  and  swelling 
lines  of  beauty,  are  despised,  detested, 
scorned,  and  ridiculed,  as  ignorance,  rude- 
ness, rusticity,  and  superstition. 

Smolkt. 

§ S-l.  Simplicity  a principal  Beauty  i/t 
Writing. 

If  we  examine  the  writers  wrhose  compo- 
sitions have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  ob- 
tai  ned  that  highest  honour,  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  distant  times  and  nations, 
we  shall  find  that  the  character  of  simpli- 
city is  the  unvarying  circumstance,  which 
alone  hath  been  able  10  gain  this  univer- 
sal homage  from  mankind.  Among  the 
Greeks,  whose  writers  in  general  arc  of 
the  simple  kind,  the  divinest  poet,  the  most 
commanding  orator,  the  finest  historian, 
and  deepest  philosopher,  are,  above  the 
rest,  conspicuously  eminent  in  this  great 
quality,  'l'be  Homan  writers  rise  towards 
perfection,  according  to  that  measure  of 
true  simplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their 
works.  Indeed,  they  arc  all  inferior  to 
the  Greek  models.  But  who  will  deny, 
that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te- 


rence. Tully,  are  at  once  the  simplest  arl 
best  Roman  writers?  unless  we  add  the 
noble  Annalist,  who  appeared  in  after  times ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  political  turn  of 
his  genius,  which  sometimes  interferes,  is 
admirable  in  this  great  quality;  and  by  it, 
far  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
this  one  circumstance  that  hath  raised  the 
venerable  I)anfe,  the  father  of  modern 
poetry,  above  the  succeeding  poets  of  bis 
Country,  who  Could  never  long  maintain 
the  local  and  temporary  honours  bestowed 
upon  them;  but  have  fallen  under  that 
just  neglect,  which  time  will  ever  decree  to 
those  who  desert  a just  simplicity  for  the 
florid  colourings  of  style, contrasted  phrases, 
affected  conceits,  the  mere  trappings  of 
cnmpiJsition,  and  Gothic  minutiae.  It  is 
this  hath  given  to  Boileau  the  most  lasting 
wrentb  in  France,  nnd  to  Sbakspcarc  and 
Milton  in  England  ; especially  to  the  last, 
whose  writings  are  more  unmixed  in  this 
respect,  and  who  had  formed  himself  en- 
tirely on  the  simple  model  of  the  best 
Greek  writers  and  the  sacred  scriptures. 
As  it  appears  from  theso  instances,  that 
simplicity  is  the  only  universal  charactens- 
tic  of  just  writing ; so  the  superior  eminence 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  m this  prime  qua- 
lity hath  been  generally  acknowledged. 
One  of  the  greatest  critics  in  antiquity, 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  sublime  and  sim- 
ple manner,  hath  borne  this  testimony  to 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  St.  Haul ; and 
by  purity  of  reason  we  must  conclude,  that 
bad  lie  been  conversant  with  the  othrr  sa- 
cred w riters,  his  taste  and  candour  would 
lia'C  allowed  them  the  same  encomium. 

Brown's  Euays. 

^ S5.  Simplicity  conspicuous  in  the  Scrip- 
lures.  ■ 

It  hath  been  often  observed,  even  by 
w riters  of  no  mean  rank,  that  .the  “ scrip- 
tures suffer  in  their  credit  by  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a literal  version,  while  other  ancirnl 
writirgs  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a tree  and 
emlwllisbed  translation.”  But  in  reality 
these  gentlemen’s  concern  is  ill  placed 
and  groundless.  For  the  truth  is,  "‘Ihit 
most  other  writings  nre  indeed  impaired  by 
a literal  translation  ? whereas,  giving  only 
a due  regard  to  the  idioms  of  different 
languages,  the  sacred  writings,  when  li- 
terally translated,  are  then  in  their  full 
perfection.’’ 

Now  this  is  an  internal  proof,  that  in  ail 
other  writings  there  is  a mixture  of  local, 
relative,  exterior  orngment ; which  is  otters 
lost  in  the  translation  from  one  language 
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to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties, 
which  depend  not  on  the  particular  con- 
struction of  tongues,  no  change  of  tongue 
can  destroy.  Hence  the  biblc  composition 
preserves  its  native  beauty  and  strength 
alike  in  every  language,  by  the  sole  ener- 
gy of  unadorned  phrase,  natural  images, 
weight  of  sentiment,  and  great  simplicity. 

It  is  in  this  respect  like  a rich  vein  of 
gold,  which,  under  the  severest  trials  of 
beat,  cold,  and  moisture,  retains  its  origi- 
nal weight  and  splendour,  without  either 
loss  or  alloy;  while  baser  metals  are  cor- 
rupted by  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  and  as. 
similated  to  the  various  elements  through 
which  they  pass. 

This  circumstance  then  may  be  justly  re- 
garded  as  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  com- 
position of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; as  it  is 
at  once  their  chief  excellence,  and  greatest 
security.  It  is  thetr  excellence,  as  it  ren- 
ders them  intelligible  and  useful  to  all  ; it 
is  their  security,  as  it  prevents  their  being 
disguised  by  the  t.ilse  and  capricious  orna- 
ments of  vain  and  weak  translators. 

We  may  safely  appeal  to  experience  and 
fact  for  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks 
on  the  superior  simplicity,  utility,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  style  of  the  holy  Scriptui-e. 
Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  all  capacities  ? that  contains 
such  sublime  and  exalted  precepts,  con- 
veyed in  such  an  artless  and  intelligible 
strain  f that  can  be  read  with  such  plea- 
sure and  advantage  by  the  lettered  sage 
and  the  unlettered  peasant  ? 

Brown' i Estayt. 

j 85.  Simplicity  should  Ire  preferred  to 
lie/inement  in  Writing. 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son,consists  of  sentiments  which  tire  natu- 
ral, without  being  obvious.  There  can- 
not be  ajusttr.and  more  concise  definition 
of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments  which  are  merely  natural, 
affect  not  the  mind  with  any  pleasure,  and 
seem  not  worthy  to  engage  our  attention. 
The  pleasantries  of  a waterman,  the  ob- 
servations of  a peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a 
porter  or  hackney  coachman ; all  these  arc 
natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an  insi- 
pid comedy  should  we  make  of  the  chit- 
chat of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and 
at  full  length  ? Nothing  can  please  per- 
Sonsof  taste, but  nature  drawn  with  all  her 
graces  and  ornaments,  la  belle  nature ; or 
tfivecopy  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be 
strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a 


lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd 
naivete  of  Snncho  Panca  is  represented 
in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes, 
that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture 
id'  the  most  magnanimous  hero  or  softest 
lover. 

Tlie  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  phi— 
losophers.critics,  or  any  author,  who  speaks 
in  his  own  person,  without  introducing 
other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language 
be  not  elegant,  his  observations  uncom- 
mon, bis  sense  strong  mid  masculine, hcwill 
in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  simplicity, 
lie  may  be  correct,  but  he  never  will  be 
agreeable.  ’Tis  the  unhappiness  of  such 
authors,  that  they  are  tn-ver  blamed  nor 
cenfured.  The  good  fortune  of  a book, 
and  that  of  a man,  tire  not  the  same.  The 
sec  ret  deceiving  path  of  itle,  which  Horace  i 
talks  of,  fallentii  semita  vitit , may  be  the 
happiest  lot  of  the  one;  but  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  the  other  can  possibly  fail 
into. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  productions  which 
arc  merely  surprising,  without  being  natu- 
ral, can  never  give  any  lasting  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate. 
The  justness  of  the  representation  is  lost, 
and  tbe  mind  is  displeased  to  find  a.pic- 
ture,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
original.  Nor  are  such  excessive  refine- 
ments more  agreeable  in  the  epistolary  or 
philosophic  style  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic. 
Too  much  ornament  is  a fault  in  every 
kind  of  production.  Uncommon  expres- 
sions,strong  flashes  of  wit, pointed  similies, 
and  epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when 
laid  too  thick,  are  a disfigurement  rather 
than  an  embellishment  of  discourse.  As 
the  eye,  in  surveying  a Gothic  building, 
is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  orna- 
ments, and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute 
attention  to  the  parts;  so  the  mind,  in 
perusing  g work  overstocked  with  wit,  is 
fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant 
endeavour  to  shine  and  suprize.  This  is 
the  case  where  a writer  overabounds  in  wit, 
even  though  that  wit  should  be  just  and 
agreeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to 
such  writers,  that  they  seek  for-  their  fa- 
vourite ornaments,  even  where  the  subject 
affords  them  not ; and  by  that  means  have 
twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought 
that  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  subject  in  critical  learning 
more  copious  than  this  of  the  just  mixture 
of  simplicity  and  refinement  iu  writing  ; 
gpd,  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  Urge 
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Tnanncr  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging 
than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  am)  ap- 
parel, which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but 
reaches  not  the  affections.  Terence  is  a 
modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  because  he  assumes  no- 
thing, and  whose  purity  and  nature  make 
a durable,  thought  not  u violent  impression 
upon  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beauti- 
ful, so  it  is  the  more  dangerous  extreme, 
and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to  fall  into. 
Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  great  elegance  and 
propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
something  surprising  in  a blaze  of  wit  and 
conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily 
struck  with  it,  and  falsely  imagine  it  lu  be 
the  most  difficult,  ns  well  as  most. excel- 
lent way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with 
agreeable  faults,  says  Quinctiiian,  obundat 
dutcibui  viliit ; and  for  that  reason  is  the 
more  dangerous,  and  the  more  apt  to  per- 
vert the  taste  of  the  young  *nd  inconsi- 
derate. 

] shall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refine- 
ment is  now  more  to  be  guarded  against 
than  ever  ; because  it  is  the  extreme  which 
men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after 
learning  has  made  great  progress,  and 
after  eminent  writers  have  appeared  in 
every  species  of  composition.  The  endea- 
vour to  please  by  novelty,  leads  men  wide 
ef  simplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their 
writings  with  affectation  and  conceit.  It 
was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero 
became  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Au- 
gustus in  tnstc  and  genius  : and  perhaps 
there  are,  at  present,  some  symptoms  of  a 
like  degeneracy  of  taste,  in  France  as  well 
as  in  England.  ’ Hume. 

§ 87.  Essay  on  Suicide. 

The  last  sessions  deprived  us  of  the  only 
surviving  member  of  a society,  which 
( during  its  short  existence)  was  equal  both 
ill  principles  and  practice  to  the  Mohocks 
ti mi  Hell-fire  club  of  tremendous  memory. 
This  society  was  composed  of  a few  bro- 
ken gamesters  and  desperate  young  rakes, 
who  threw  the  small  remains  of  their  bank- 
rupt fortunes  into  one  common  stock,  and 
thence  assumed  the  name  of  the  Lust  Gui- 
nea Club.  A short  lilc  and  a merry  one, 
was  their  favourite  maxiin  ; and  they  de- 
termined, when  their  finances  should  be 
exhausted,  to  die  ns  they  had  lived,  like 
gentlemen.  Some  of  their  members  had 
the  luck  to  get  a reprieve  by  a good  run 


at  cards,  mid  others  by  snapping  up  a rich 
heiress  or  a dowager : while  the  rest,  who 
were  not  cut  off  in  the  natural  way  by  duels 
or  the  gallows,  very  resolutely  made  their 
quietus  with  laudanum  of  the  pistol.  The 
last  that  remained  of  this  society  had  very 
calmly  prepared  for  his  own  execution : 
he  had  cocked  his  pistol,  deliberately 
placed  the  muzzle  of  it  in  his  temple,  and 
was  just  going  to  pull  the  trigger,  when 
le  bethought  himself  that  he  could  em- 
ploy it  to  butler  purpose  upon  Hounslow- 
heath.  This  brave  man,  however,  had 
hut  a very  short  respite,  and  was  obliged  to 
suffer  tlie  ignominy  of  going  out  of  the 
world  in  a vulgar  way,  by  an  halter. 

The  enemies  of  play  will  perhaps  con- 
sider those  gentlemen,  who  boldly  stake 
their  whole  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table, 
in  the  same  view  with  these  desperadoes  ; 
and  they  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard 
the  polite  and  honourable  assembly  at 
White’s  as  a kind  of  Last  Guinea  Club. 
Nothing,  they  will  say,  is  so  lluctuating  as 
tlie  property  of  a gamester,  who  (when 
luck  runs  against  him)  throws  a Way  whole 
acres  at  every  cast  of  the  dice,  and  whose 
houses  are  as  unsure  a possession, as  if  they 
were  built  with  curds.  Many,  indeed, 
have  been  reduced  to  their  last  guinea  at 
this  genteel  gaming-house  ; but  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  White's  must  allow, 
that  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  a game- 
ster of  quality,  who  looks  upon  it  ns  an 
even  bet  whether  there  is  another  world, 
take  his  chance,  and  dispatches  himself, 
when  tlie  odds  are  against  him  in  this. 

But  however  free  the  gentlemen  of 
White's  may  be  from  any  imputation  of 
this  kind,  it  must  be  conhssed,  that  sui- 
cide begins  to  prevail  so  generally,  that  it 
is  the  most  gallant  exploit,  by  which  our 
modern  heroes  chuse  to  signalize  them- 
selves; ami  in  this,  indeed,  they  behave 
with  uncommon  prowess.  From  the  day* 
of  l'lalo  down  to  these,  a suicide  has  always 
been  compared  to  a soldier  on  guard  de- 
serting his  post  ; but  I should  rather  con- 
sider a set  of  these  desperate  men,  who 
rudi  on  certain  death,  as  a body  of  troops 
sent  out  on  the  forlorn  hope.  They  rmet 
every  lace  of  death,  however  horrible,  w ith 
the.  utmost  resolution  : some  blow  their 
brains  out  with  a pistol  ; some  expire, 
like  Socrates,  by  poison  ; some  fail,  like 
Cato,  on  the  point  ol  their  own  swords  ; 
and  others, who  have  lised  like  Nero,  affect 
to  die  like  Seneca,  anil  bleed  to  death. 
The  most  exalted  geniuses  I ever  remem- 
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cmpts  us  from  many  diseases,  to  which 
oilier  more  southern  nations  are  naturally 
subject;  and  I can  never  be  persuaded, 
that  being  born  near  the  north  pole  is  a 
physical  cause  for  self-murder. 

Despair,  indeed,  is  the  natural  cause  of 
these  shocking  actions;  bat  this  is  com- 
monly despair  brought  on  by  wilful  extra- 
vagance and  debauchery.  These  first  in- 
volve men  into  difficulties,  and  then  death 
at  once  delivers  them  of  their  lives  and 
their  cares.  For  my  part,  when  I see  a 
young  profligate  wantonly  squandering  his 
fortune  in  bagnios  or  at  the  gaming-table, 
1 cannot  help  looking  on  htm  as  hastening 
liis  own  death,  and  in  a manner  digging 
bis  own  grave;  As  he  is  at  last  induced 
to  kill  himself  by  motives  arising  from  his 
vices,  I consider  him  as  dying  of  some 
disease  which  those  vices  natuially  pro- 
duce. If  his  extravagance  has  been  chiefly 
in  luxurious  eating  and  drinking,  1 ima- 
gine him  poisoned  by  his  wines,  or  sur- 
feited by  a favourite  dish  ; and  if  he.  has 
thrown  away  his  estate  in  bawdy-houses,  I 
conclude  him  destroyed  by  rottenness  and 
fidhy  diseases. 

Anuther  principal  cause  of  the  fre- 
quency of  suicide  is  the  noble  spirit  of 
fiee-thinking,  which  has  diffused  itself 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  libertine 
of  fashion  has  too  refined  a taste  to  trou- 
ble himself  at  all  about  a soul  or  an  here- 
after ; but  the  vulgar  infidel  is  at  won. 
dcrful  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  Bible,  end 
labours  to  persuade  himself  out  of  his  re- 
ligion. For  this  purpose  he  attends  con- 
stantly at  the  disputant  societies,  where  be 
hears  a great  deal  about  free-will,  free 
agency,  and  predestination,  till  at  length 
he  is  convinced  that  man  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  lays  his  misfortunes  to 
the  charge  of  Providence,  and  comforts 
himself  that  he  was  inevitably  destined  to 
lie  tied  up  in  his  own  garters.  The  cou- 
rage of  these  heroes  proceeds  from  the 
same  principles,  whether  they  fall  by  their 
own  hands,  or  those  of  Jack  Ketch;  the 
suicide,  of  whatever  rank,  looks  death  in 
the  face  without  shrinking  ; as  the  gallant 
rogue  affects  an  easy  unconcern  under  Ty- 
burn, throws  away  th«  psalm-book,  bids 
the  cart  drive  off  with  an  oath,  and  swings 
like  a gentleman.  Connoisseur. 

5 38.  An  Enumeration  of  Superstitions 
oOscived  in  the  Country. 

You  must  know,  Mr.  Town,  that  I am 
just  returned  from  a visit  of  a fortnight  to 


an  old  aunt  in  the  North ; where  I was 
mightily  diverted  with  the  traditional  su- 
perstitions, which  are  most  religiously  pre- 
served in  the  family,  as  they  have  been 
delivered  down  (time  out  of  mind)  from 
their  sagacious  grandmothers. 

When  I arrived,  i found  the  mistress  of 
the  house  very  busily  employed,  with  her 
two  daughters,  in  nailing  an  horse-shoe  to 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  This,  they 
told  me,  was  to  guard  against  the  spiteful 
designs-ofan  old  woman,  who  was  a witch, 
and  had  threatened  to  do  the  family  a 
mischief,  because  one  of  my  young  cousins 
laid  two  straws  across,  to  see  if  the  old 
hag  could  walk  over  them.  The  young 
lady  assured  roe,  that  she  had  several  times 
heard  Goody  Cripple  muttering  to  herself  ; 
and  to  be  sure  she  was  saying  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  backwards.  Besides,  the  old  wo- 
man had  very  often  asked  them  fora  pin: 
hut  they  took  care  never  to  give  her  any 
thing  that  was  sharp,  because  she  should 
not  bewitch  them.  They  afterwards  told 
me  many  other  particulars  of  this  kind, 
the  same  as  are  mentioned  with  infinite 
humour  by  the  Spectator;  and  to 
confirm  them,  they  assured  me,  that  the 
eldest  miss,  when  she  was  little,  used  to 
have  fits,  till  the  mother  flung  a knife  at 
another  old  witch  (whom  the  devil  had 
carried  off  in  an  high  wind),  and  fetched 
blood  from  her. 

When  1 was  to  go  to  bed,  my  aunt 
made  a thousand  apologies  for  not  putting 
me  in  the  best  room  in  the  house ; which 
(she  said)  had  never  been  lain  in  since  the 
death  of  an  old  washerwoman,  who  walked 
every  night,  and  haunted  that  room  in 
particular.  They  fancied  that  the  old 
woman  had  hid  money  somewhere,  amt 
could  not  rest  till  she  had  told  somebody ; 
and  my  cousin  assured  me,  that  she  might 
have  had  it  all  to  herself;  for  the  spirit 
came  one  night  to  her  bed-side,  and  want- 
ed to  tell  her,  but  she  had  not  courage  to 
speak  to  it.  1 learned  also,  that  they  had 
a footman  once,  who  hanged  himself  for 
love;  and  he  Walked  for  a great  while, 
tilt  they  got  the  parson  to  lay  him  in  the 
Red  St  a, 

I had  not  been  here  long,  when  an  ac- 
cident happened,  which  very  much  alarm- 
ed the  whole  family.  Towzer  one  night 
bowled  most  terribly  ; which  was  a sure 
sign,  that  somebody  belonging  to  them, 
would  die.  The  youngest  miss  declared, 
that  she  had  heard  the  hen  crow  that 
morning  ; which  was  another  fatal  prog. 
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nostic.  They  lolil  me,  that,  just  befoie 
uncle  died,  Towzer  howled  so  for  several 
nights  together,  that  they  could  not  quiet 
him  ; and  my  aunt  heard  the  dead-watch 
tick  as  plainly  as  if  there  had  been  a clock 
in  the  room;  the  maid  too,  who  sat  up 
with  him,  heard  a bell  toll  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  the  very  moment  the  brrath 
went  out  of  bis  body.  During  this  dis- 
course I overheard  one  of  my  cousins 
whisper  the  other,  that  she  was  afraid 
their  mama  would  not  live  long;  for  she 
smelt  an  ugly  smell,  like  a dead  carcass. 
They  bad  a dairy-maid,  who  died  the 
very  week  after  an  hearse  had  stopt  at 
their  door  on  its  way  to  church  : and  the 
eldest  miss,  when  she  was  but  thirteen,  saw 
her  own  brother's  ghost  (who  was  gone 
to  the  West  Indies),  walking  in  the  gar- 
den ; and  to  be  sure,  nine  months  after, 
they  had  an  account,  that  he  died  on 
hoard  the  ship,  the  very  same  day,  and 
hour  of  the  day,  that  miss  saw  his  appari- 
tion. 

I need  not  mention  to  you  the  common 
incidents,  which  were  accounted  by  them 
no  less  prophetic.  If  a cinder  popped 
from  the  fire,  they  were  in  haste  to  exa- 
mine whether  it  was  a purse  or  a coffin. 
They  were  aware  of  my  coming  long  be- 
fore i arrived,  because  they  had  seen  a 
stranger  on  the  grate.  The  youngest  miss 
will  let  nobody  use  the  poker  but  herself; 
because,  when  she  stirs  the  fire,  it  always 
burns  bright,  which  is  a sign  she  will  have 
a brisk  husband  ; and  she  is  no  less  sure 
of  a good  one,  because  she  generally  has  lil 
luck  at  cards.  Nor  is  the  candle  less  ora- 
cular than  the  fire  : for  the  squire  of  the 
parish  came  otic  night  to  pay  them  a visit, 
when  the  tallow  winding-sheet  pointed 
towards  him;  and  be  broke  his  neck  soon 
after  i/i  a fox-cliasc.  .My  aunt  one  night 
observed  with  great  pleasure  a letter  in  the 
candle  ; and  the  very  next  day  one  came 
i from  her  son  ip  London.  We  knew  when 
a spirit  was  in  the  room,  by  the  candle 
burning  blue  : but  poor  cousin  Nancy  was 
ready  to  cry  one  time,  when  she  strutted  it 
out,  and  could  not  blow  it  in  again,  though 
licr  sister  did  it  at  a whiff,  and  coiiscqucntiy 
Iriumphed  in  her  superior  virtue, 

We  had  no  occasion  for  an  almanack  or 
the  weather-glass,  to  let  us  know  whether 
it  would  rain  or  shine.  One  evening  I pro- 
pos'd to  rideout  with  my  cousins  the  next 
day  to  gc»  gentleman’s  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  my  aunt  assured  us  it  would 
be  wet,  she  knew  very  well,  from  the  shoot- 


ing of  her  corn.  Besides,  there  was  a «rut 
spider  crawling  up  the  chimney,  ami  the 
blackbird  in  the  kitchen  began  to  sing; 
whuh  were  both  of  them  as  certain  fore- 
runners of  rain.  But  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  these  cases  is  a tabby  cat, which 
usually  lies  basking  on  the  parlour  hearth. 
II  the  cat  turned  her  thil  to  the  tire,  we  were 
to  have  an  hard  frost ; if  the  rat  licked  her 
tail,  rain  would  certainly  ensue.  They 
wondered  what  stranger  they  should  set, 
because  puss  washed  her  lace  over  her  left 
ear.  The  old  lady  complained  of  a cold, 
and  her  eldest  daughter  remarked  it  would 
go  through  the  family  ; for  she  observed 
that  pour  Tab  had  sneezed  several  times. 
Boor  Tab,  how  ever,  once  Hew  at  one  of  my 
cousins  ; for  which  she  hud  like  to  have 
been  destroyed,  as  the  whole  family  began 
to  think  she  was  no  other  than  a witch. 

It  ts  impossible  to  tell  y ou  the  several  to- 
kens  by  which  they  know  whether  good  or 
ill  luck  will  huppen  to  them.  Spilling 
the  salt,  or  laying  knives  across,  are  every 
where  accounted  ill  omens  ; but  a pin  with 
the  head  turned  towards  you,  or  to  be  foj. 
lowed  by  a strange  dog,  1 found  were  very 
lucky.  X heard  one  of  my  cousins  tell  the 
Cook-maid,  that  she  boih-d  away  alt  her 
sweet-hearts,  because  she  hud  let  her  dish- 
water boil  over.  The  same  young  lady  one 
illuming  came  down  to  breakfast  with  her 
cap  the  wrong  side  out ; which  the  mother 
observing,  charged  her  not  to  alter  it  all 
day,  for  fear  she  should  turn  luck. 

But,  above  all,  1 could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  various  prognostics  which  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughters  used  tocollect  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  body.  A white 
speck  upon  the  nails  made  them  as  sure  of 
u gift  us  if  they-  had  it  already  in  their 
poekets.  The  elder  sister  is  to  have  one 
husband  mure  than  the  youngest,  because 
she  has  oue  wrinkle  more  in  ber  forehead; 
but  the  other  will  have  the  advantage  of 
her  in  the  number  of  children,  us  was 
plainly  proved  by  snapping  their  finger- 
joints.  It  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  set  down  every  circumstance  which  I 
observed  of  this  sort  during  my  stay  with 
them:  1 shall  therefore  conclude  my  letter 
with  the  several  remarks  on  other  part*  of 
the  body,  as  far  as  1 could  learn  them  frum 
this  prophetic  faintly;  for  as  I was  a rela- 
tion. you  know,  they  had  less  reserve. 

If  the  head  itches,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.  If 
the  head  aches,  it  is  a profitable  pain.  If 
you  have  the  toolii-achr,  you  doq't  love 
true,  lfyour  eye  brow  itches  you  will  see 

u stranger. 
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4l  stranger.  If  vovir  right  eye  itches,  ymi 
will  cry  ; if  yi>ur  left,  you  will  laugh  : hut 
left  or  right  is  good  at  night.  If  your  nose 
itches  you  will  shake  hands  with  or  Kiss  n 
fool,  drink  a glass  of  wine,  run  against  a 
cuckold’s  door,  or  miss  them  all  four.  If 
your  right  ear  or  cheek  burns,  your  left 
friends  are  talking  of  you  ; if  your  left, 
your  right  friends  are  talking  of  you.  If 
your  elbow  itches,  you  will  change  your 
bedfellow.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you 
will  pay  away  money  ; if  your  left,  you  will 
receive.  If  your  stomach  itches,  you  will 
eat  pudding.  If  your  back  itches,  butter 
will  be  cheap  when  grass  grows  there.  If 
Your  side  itches,  somebody  is  wishing  for 
you.  If  yourgartering.place  itches,  you 
will  go  to  a strange  place.  If  your  foot 
itches,  you  will  tread  upon  strange  ground. 
Lastly,  If  you  shiver,  somebody  is  walking 
over  your  grave.  Cotvwitscur. 

§ 89.  Shearing  an  indelicate  at  well  at 
a wicked  Practice. 

As  there  are  some  vices  which  the  vul- 
gar have  presumed  to  copy  from  the  great, 
so  there  are  others  which  the  great  have 
Condescended  to  burrow  from  the  vulgar. 
Among  these,  I cannot  but  set  down  the 
shocking  practice  of  cursing  and  sw  earing  ; 
a practice,  which  (to  say  nothing  ulpreseut 
of  its  impiety  and  profunencss)  is  low  and 
indelicate,  and  places  the  man  of  quality  on 
the  same  level  with  the  chairmun  at  his  door. 
A gentleman  would  furled  all  pretensions 
to  thilt  title,  who  should  chuse  to  embellish 
his  discourse  with  the  oratory  of  Hillings, 
gate,  and  converse  in  the  style  of  an  oyster- 
woman  ; but  it  is  accounted  no  disgrace  to 
liim  to  use  the  same  coarse  expressions  of 
cursing  and  swearing  with  the  meanest  of 
the  mob.  For  my  own  part,  1 cannot  see 
the  difference  between  a lly-gad  or  a (lad 
dem-mc,  minced  and  softened  by  a genteel 
pronunciation  from  well-bred  lips,  and  the 
same  expression  bluntly  bdlted  out  from  the 
broad  mouth  of  a porter  or  hackney  -coach- 
man. 

I shall  purposely  wave  making  any  re. 
flections  on  the  impiety  of  this  practice,  hs 
1 am  satisfied  they  would  have  but  little 
weight  either  with  the  bcau-monde  or  the 
canaille.  The  swearer  of  either  station,  de. 
voles  himself  piecemeal,  as  it  it  were,  tode. 
struction  ; pours  out  anathemas  against  his 
ey  es,  his  heart,  his  soul,  and  every  part  of 
his  body  : nor  does  he  scruple  to  extend  the 
same  good  wishes  to  the  limbs  and  joints  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance.  This  they 


both  do  with  the  same  fearless  unconcern  ; 
but  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  gen- 
tleman swearer  damns  himself  and  others 
with  the  greatest  civility  and  good-breed- 
ing imaginable. 

My  predecessor  the  Tatler  gives  us  an 
account  of  a certain  humourist,  who  got  to- 
gether a party  of  noted  swearers  to  dinner 
with  him,  and  ordered  their  discourses  to 
be  taken  dow  n in  short-hand  ; which  being 
afterwards  repealed  to  them,  they  were  ex- 
tremely startled  and  surprized  at  their  own 
common  talk.  A dialogue  of  this  nature 
would  be  no  improper  supplement  to  Swift's 
polite  conrersat ion-, though,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  too  shocking  to  be  set  down  in  print. 
Hut  I cannot  ht-lp  wish  nig,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  draw  out  a catalogue  of  the  fashion- 
able oaths  and  curses  in  present  use  at  Ar. 
thur’s,  or  at  any  other  polite  assembly:  by 
which  means  the  company  themselveswould 
be  led  to  imagine,  that  their  conversation 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  lowest  of 
the  mob;  and  they  would  blush  to  find,  that 
they  had  gleaned  the  choicest  phrases  from 
lanes  and  alleys,  and  enriched  their  dis- 
course with  the  elegant  dialect  ofWupping 
and  Broad  St.  Giles's. 

The  legislature  has  indeed  provided 
against  this  offence,  by  affixing  a penalty 
on  every  delinquent  according  to  his  sta- 
tion : but  this  law,  like  those  made  against 
gaming,  is  of  no  effect  ; while  the  gen- 
teeler  sort  of  swearers  put  forth  the  same 
execrations  at  the  hazard-table  or  in  the 
lenuis-couris,  which  the  more  ordinary 
gamesters  repeat,  with  the  same  impunity 
over  the  shuffle- board  or  in  the  skittle  ally. 
Indeed,  were  this  law  to  be  rigorously  put 
in  execution,  there  would  appear  to  be  lit. 
tie  or  1.  1 proportion  in  the  punishment  : 
since  the  gentleman  would  escape  by  de- 
positing his  crown  ; while  the  poor  wretch, 
who  cannot  raise  a shilling,  must  be  clapt 
into  the  stocks,  or  sent  to  Uridewi  II.  Hut  as 
the  offence  is  exactly  the  same,  I would 
also  have  no  distinction  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offenders  : and  it  would  be  a 
most  ridiculous  but  a due  mortification  to  a 
man  of  quality,  to  be  obliged  to  thrust  his 
leg  through  the  same  stocks  with  a carman 
or  a coal-heaver ; since  he  first  degraded 
himself,  and  qualified  himselfforthcir  com- 
pany by  talking  in  the  same  mean  dialect. 

1 am  awHre  that  it  will  be  nleaded  in  ex- 
cuse for  this  practice,  that  oaths  and  curses 
aie  intended  only  as  mere  expletives,  which 
serve  to  round  a period,  and  give  a gracu 
and  spirit  to  conversation.  Hut  there  are 
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still  some  old-fashioned  creatures,  who  ad* 
here  to  their  common  acceptation,  and  can- 
not help  thinking  it  a very  serious  matter, 
that  a man  should  devote  his  body  to  the 
devil,  or  call  down  damnation  on  his  soul. 
Nay,  the  swearer  himself,  like  the  old  man 
in  the  fable  calling  upon  death,  would  be 
exceeding  loath  to  be  taken  at  his  word  ; 
and  while  he  wishes  destruction  to  every 
part  of  his  body  .would  be  highly  concerned 
to  have  a limb  rot  away,  his  nose  fall  off, 
or  an  eyedrop  out  of  the  socket.  It  would 
therefore  be  adviscable  to  substitute  some 
other  terms  equally  unmeaning,  and  at  the 
same  tune  remote  from  the  vulgar  cursing 
and  swearing. 

It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
mous Dean  Stanhope,  that  in  his  younger 
days,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  a regiment, 
he  reclaimed  the  oiiicers,  who  were  much 
addicted  to  this  vulgar  practice,  by  the  fnl- 
• lowing  method  of  reproof:  One  evening, 
us  they  w ere  all  in  company  together,  lifter 
they  had  been  very  eloquent  in  this  kind  of 
rhetoric,  so  natural  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  the  worthy  dean  took  occasion 
•to  tell  a story  in  his  turn.;  in  which  he  fre- 
quently repeated  the  words  bottle  etui  glass, 
instead  of  the  usual  expletives  ot  God,  tin  it 
and  damn,  which  he  did  not  think  quite  so 
becoming1  for  one  of  his  cloth  to  make  free 
wiih.  1 would  recommend  it  to  our  people 
uf  fashion  to  make  use  of  the  like  innocent 
phrnses  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  lothesetuhstitutes for  thouglitand 
expression.  “ Bottle  ami  glass”  might  be 
introduced  with  great  energy  in  the  table- 
tHlk  at  the  King's  Arms  or  St.  Alban’s  ta- 
verns. The  gamester  might  bv  indulged, 
without  offence, in  swearing  by  the  “ knave 
of  club*,’’  or  “ the  curse  of  Scotia'.  I or 
be  might  with  some  propriety  retain  the  old 
execration  of  “ the  deuce  lake  it.”  The 
l»-au  should  be  allowed  to  sweaf  by  bis 
“ gracious  sell,”  which  is  the  god  of  his 
idolatry;  and  the  common  expletives  should 
consist  only’tof  “ upon  my  word  and  upon 
my  honour;”  which  lerins,  whatever  sense 
they  might  formerly  bear,  are  at  pri-scnt 
understood  only  as  words  of  course,  with- 
out  meaning.  Connoisseur. 

-f  90.  Sympa'hy  a Source  of  the  Sublime . 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we 
cmer  into  the  concerns  of  others  ; that  we 
are  moved  us  they  are  moved, and  ure  never 
suffered  to  be  1 iui  ift.  1 eat  spec  tutors  of  almost 
any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For 
sympathy  must  be  considered  as  a sort  of 


substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the 
place  of  another  man,  and  affected  in  a 
good  measure  as  be  is  affected  ; so  th  t this 
passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  regard  self.prcservatian,  and 
turning  upon  pain  may  be  a source  of  the 
sublime;  or  it  may  turn  upou  ideas  of  plea- 
sure, and  then,  whatever  has  been  said  of 
the  social  affections,  whether  they  regard 
society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular 
modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry, 
painting,  and  other  affecting  arts, transfuse 
their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a delight 
on  wretchedness,  misery,  and  death  itself. 
It  is  a common  observation,  that  object1 , 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  la 
tragical  and  such  like  representations,  the 
source  of  a very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This, taken  as  a fact,  has  been  the  cause  el 
much  u-asoiiing.  This  satisfaction  has  been 
commonly  attributed,  fiist,  to  tbecotafuit 
we  receive  in  considering  that  so  melan- 
choly a story  is  no  more  than  a fiction:  and 
next,  the  contemplation  of  our  own  free, 
dom  from  the  evils  we  see  represented.  I 
am  afraid  itisa  practice  much  too  common 
in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  from 
the  mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  frame  anti  constitution  of 
our  minds, to  certain  conclusionsol  the  rea- 
soning faculty  on  the  objects  presented  lo 
us  ; for  I have  some  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  influence  of  reason  in  producing  our 
passions  is  nothing  near  so  extensive  as  is 
commonly  believed.  Jha'ke  on  the  Stdiitrt. 

b 91.  Ejects  of  Sympathy  in  tie  Distresses 
of  others. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the 
effect  of  tragedy  in  a proper  manner,  we 
must  previously  consider,  how  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  circumstances  of  real  distress.  I am 
convinced  we  have  a degree  of  delight,  and 
that  no  small  one,:n  thereat  misfortunes  and 
pains  of  others;  for,  let  the  affection  be 
what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it  does  not 
make  us  shun  such  objects,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
uiBkrs  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case  I 
conceive  we  must  have  a delight  or  plea- 
sure, of  some  species  or  other,  in  contem- 
plating objects  of  Ibis  kind.  Do  we  not  rrad 
the  authentic  histories  of  scenes  of  this  na- 
ture with  as  much  pleasure  as  romances  or 
poems,  where  the  incidents  are  nctitmu'  ? 
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He  prosperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the  gran- 
deur of  no  king,  can  so  agreeably  affect  in 
the  reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  state  of  Alace- 
doD  and  the  distress  of  its  unhappy  prince. 
Such  a catastrophe  touches  us  in  history,  as 
much  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  does  in  fa- 
ble. Our  delight  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  very 
greatly  heightened,  if  the  sufferer  be  some 
excellent  person  who  sinksunder  an  unwor* 
thy  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are  both  vir- 
tuous characters ; but  we  arc  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  violent  death  of  the  ouc, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  great  cause  he  adhered 
to, than  with  the  deserved  triumphsand  un- 
interrupted prosperity  of  the  other ; for  ter- 
ror is  a passion  which  always  produces  de- 
light when  it  does  not  press  too  close,  and 
pity  is  a passion  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
because  it  arises  from  love  and  social  a ffec- 
tion.  Whenever  we  are  formed  by  nature 
to  any  active  purpose,  the  passion  which  ani- 
mates us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  nr 
a pieasure  of  some  kind,  let  the  subject 
matter  be  what  it  will ; and  as  our  Creator 
has  designed  we  should  be  united  together 
by  so  strong  a bond  as  tbat-ol  sympathy,  he 
has  therefore  twisted  along  with  it  a propor- 
tionable quantity  of  this  ingredient ; and  al- 
ways in  the  greatest  proportion  where  our 
sympathy  is  most  wanted, in  the  distresses  of 
others.  ] f this  passion  wassimply  painful 
ne  should  shun,  with  the  greatest  care, all 
persons  and  places  that  could  excite  such* 
passion,  as  some,  who  are  so  far  gone  in 
indolence  as  not  to  endure  any  strong  im- 
pression, actually  do.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ; 
there  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  pursue, 
as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  grievous  ca- 
lamity; so  that  whether  the  misfortune  is 
before  our  eyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned 
back  to  it  in  history,  it  always  touches  with 
delight ; but  it  is  not  ail  unmixed  delight, 
but  blended  with  no  smalt  uneasiness.  The 
delight  we  have  in  such  things,  hinders  us 
from  shunning  scenes  of  misery  ; and  the 
pain  we  feel,  prompts  us  to  relieveourselves 
in  relieving  those  who  suffer ; and  all  this 
antecedent  to  any  reasoning,  by  an  instinct 
that  works  us  to  its  own  purposes,  without 
our  concurrence.  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§ 9*2.  Tears  not  unworthy  of  an  Hero. 

If  tears  are  arguments  of  cowardice, 
what  shall  1 say  of  Homer's  hero  ? Shall 
Achilles  pass  for  timorous  because  he  wept, 
and  wept  on  less  occasions  than  /Eneas  ? 
Herein  Virgil  must  be  granted  to  have  ex- 
celled his  master.  Tor  once  both  heroes 
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are  described  lamenting  their  lost  loves  : 
Briseis  was  taken  away  by  force  from  the 
Grecian  ; Creusa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her 
husband.  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along 
the  salt  sea-shore,  and  like  a booby  was 
complaining  to  hi-, Another,  when  he  should 
have  revenged  his  injury  by  his  arms. 
/Eneas  took  a nobler  course ; for,  having 
secured  his  father  and  son,  be  repented  all 
his  former  dungers  to  have  found  his  wife, 
if  she  had  been  above  ground. 

And  here  your  lordship  may  observe  the 
address  of  Virgil  ; it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  this  passage  was  related  with  all  these 
tender  circumstances.  .Eneas  told  it ; Dido 
heard  it.  That  he  had  been  so  affection- 
ate a husband,  was  no  ill  argument  to 
the  coming  dowager,  that  he  might  prove 
as  kind  to  her.  Virgil  has  a thousand  se- 
cret beauties,  though  I have  not  leisure  to 
remark  them. 

Segrais,  on  the  subject  of  a hero  shed- 
ding tears,  observes,  that  historiuns  com- 
mend Alexander  for  weeping, when  he  read 
the  mighty  actions  of  Achilles;  and  Julius 
Cxsar  is  likewise  praised,  when,  out  of  the 
same  noble  envy,  he  wept  at  the  victoric* 
of  Alexander.  But  if  we  observe  more 
closely, we  shall-  find  that  the  tears  of  Eneas 
were  always  on  a laudable  occasion.  Thus 
lie  weeps  out  of  compassion  and  tenderness 
of  nature,  when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage 
he  beholds  the  picture  of  his  friends,  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
country,  lie  deplores  the  lamentable  end 
of  his  pilot  Palinurus;  the  untimely  death 
of  young  Pallas  his  confederate  ; and  the 
rest,  which  1 omit.  Vet  even  for  these 
tears,  his  wretched  critics  dare  condemn 
him  Vhey  make /Eneas  little  better  than 
akii’x.  * St.  Swi thin’s  hero,  always  rain- 
ing. One  of  these  Censors  is  bold  enough 
to  arraign  him  of  cow  ardice,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book,  he  not  only 
weeps  but  trembles  at  an  approaching 
storm : 

Kxiemplo  Enerr  solvuntur  frigntw  membra : 

lngemit, ctdup!ieestcndeiu ad sidcra  prima.  See. 

But  to  this  I have  answered  formerly, 
that  his  fear  was  not  for  himself,  but  his 
people.  And  what  can  give  a sovereign  a 
better  commendation,  or  recommend  a hero 
more  to  the  affection  of  the  reader?  They 
were  threatened  with  a tempest,  and  lie 
wept : he  was  promised  Italy,  and  there- 
fore he  prayed  for.  the  accomplishment  of 
that  promise.  All  this  in  the  beginning 
of  a storm  ; therefore  he  shewed  the  more 
early  piety,  and  the  quicker  sense  of 

•2  M * passion. 
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passion.  Thus  much  I have  urged  else, 
where  in  the  defence  of  Virgil  ; and  since 
1 have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Moyl,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  I can  never  suffi- 
ciently commend,  that  the  ancients  ac- 
counted drowning  an  nccurscd  death.  So 
that  if  we  grant  him  to  have  been  afraid, 
he  hail  just’ occasion  for  that  feat*,  bulb  in 
relation  to  himself  and  to  his  subjects. 

Drtjdtn. 

| 93.  Terror  a Source  of  the  Sublime. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind 
ef  all  its  powers  of  acting  and  reasoning 
as  fear;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  ot 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a manner  that 
resembles  cental  pain.  Whatever  there- 
fore is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sub- 
lime too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be 
endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions  or 
not;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any 
thing  as  trifling  or  contemptible,  that  may 
he  dangerous.  There  arc  many  animals, 
who,  though  far  from  being  large,  Hre  yet 
capable  of  raisingideas  of  the  sublime,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  as  objects  ol  ter- 
ror ; as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals 
«f  almost  all  kinds.  Even  to  things  of 
great  dimensions,  if  #c  annex  any  adven- 
titious idea  of  terror,  they  become  without 
comparison  greater.  An  even  plain  of  u 
vast  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no  mean 
idea  ; the  prospect  of  such  a plain  may  be 
as  extensive  as  a prospect  of  the  ocean  ; 
hut  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing 
bo  great  as  the  ocean  itself  ? This  is  (Wring 
to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing  to  none 
snore  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an 
object  of  no  small  terror. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

§ 94.  Tragedy  compared  with  Epic  Poetry. 

To  raise,  and  afterwards  to  calm  the 
passions  ; to  purge  the  soul  from  pride,  by 
the  examples  of  humun  miseries  which  be. 
fal  the  greatest  ; in  few  words,  to  expel 
arrogance  and  introduce  compassion,  are 
the  greatest  effects  of  tragedy.  Great,  I 
must  contess,  if  they  were  altogether  as 
lasting  as  they  are  pompous,  llutare  ha- 
bits to  be  introduced  at  three  hours  warn- 
ing ? arc  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  re- 
moved i A mountebank  may  promise  such 
a cure,  but  a skilful  physician  will  not 
undertake  it.  An  epirpoem  is  not  so  much 
in  hnste  ; it  works  leisurely  ; the  changes 
which  it  makes  are  slow  ; but  the  cure  is 
likely  to  be  more  perfect.  The  effects  of 
tragedy,  us  1 said,  are  too  violent  to  be 


lasting.  If  it  be  answered,  that  for  this 
reason  tragedies  are  often  to  be  seen, 
and  the  dose  to  be  repeated  ; this  is  ta- 
citly to  confess,  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  one  heroic  poem,  than  in  many  trage- 
dies. A man  is  humbled  one  day,  and  his 
pride  returns  the  next.  Chemical  medi- 
cines are  observed  to  relieve  oftener  than 
to  cure;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  spirits  to 
make  swift  impressions,  hut  not  deep.  Ga- 
lenical decoctions,  to  which  1 may  proper- 
ly compare  an  epic  poem,  have  mure  of 
body  in  themjihey  work  by  their  substance 
and  their  weight.  It  is  one  reason  of  Ari- 
stotle’s to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the  more 
noble,  because  it  turns  in  a shorter  com- 
p:»>«;  the  whole  action  being  circumscribed 
within  the  space  of  fr.or-and-tweniy  hours. 
He  might  prove  as  well  that  a mushroom 
is  to  be  preferred  before  a poach,  I if  cause 
it  shoots  up  in  the  compass  of  a night.  A 
chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pillar  in 
less  space  than  a large  machine,  because  the 
bulk  is  not  so  great.  Is  the  moon  a more 
noble  planet  than  Sat  urn, because  she  maffi 
her  revolution  in  less  tlmn  thirty  days;  and 
he  in  little  less  than  thirty  years?  Beth 
their  orbs  are  in  proportion  to  their  sereral 
magnitudes;  and,  consequently,  the  quick- 
ness or  slowness  of  their  motion,  and  me 
time  of  their  circumvolutions,  is  no  argu- 
ment of  the  greater  or  less  perfection.  And 
besides,  what  virtue  is  there  in  a tragedy. 

which  is  not  contained  m an  epic  pwm. 
where  pride  is  humbled,  virtue  rewanted, 
and  vice  punished  ; and  those  more  amply 
treated  than  the  narrowness  of  the  drama 
can  admit  ? the  shining  quality  of  an  epic 
hero,  his  magnanimity.  Ins  constancy,  hts 
patience,  his  piety, or  whatever  oharacteris- 
lical  virtue  bis  poet  gives  him,  raises  first 
our  admiration : we  are  naturally  prone  to 
imitate  what  we  admire;  ami  frequentatts 
produce  a habit.  If  the  hero’s  ctiief  qua- 
lity be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the  choler 
and  obstinate  desire  of  vengeance  in  Achil- 
les, yet  the  moral  is  instructive:  and  be- 
sides, we  are  informed  in  the  very  propo- 
sition of  the  Iliad,  that  this  anger  was  per- 
nicious : that  it  brought  a thousand  ills  ol> 
the  Grecian  camp.  The  courage  of  Achil- 
les is  proposed  to  imitation,  not  his  pride 
anil  disobedience  to  Ins  general,  nor  his 
brutal  cruelty  to  his  dead  enemy,  nor  the 
selling  his  body  to  his  father : we  abhor 
(hose  actions  while  we  read  them,  andwh.it 
we  abhor  we  never  imitate  : the  port  only 
shews  them,  like  rocks  or  quicksanJs,  to 
be  shunned. 

By 
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By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  necessary  the  man- 
ners of  the  htro  should  be  virtuous.  They 
are  poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a. piece. 
Though  where  a character  of  perfect  virtue 
is  set  before  us,  'tis  more  lovely  ; for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  he  imitated.  This  is 
the  A\uea»  of  Virgil  : this  is  that  idea  of 
perfection  in  an  epic  poem,  which  paint- 
ers and  statuaries  have  only  in  their  minds, 
and  which  no  hands  are  able  to  express. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  a God  in  a human 
tody.  When  the  picture  of  Achilles  is 
drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  those 
warts  and  moles,  and  hard  features,  by 
those  who  represent  him  on  the  stage, or  he 
is  no  more  Achilles  ; for  his  crca’or  Ho- 
mer has  so  described  him.  Vet  even  thus 
he  appears  a perfect  hero,  though  an  im- 
perfect character  of  virtue.  Horace  paints 
him  after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be 
copied  on  the  stage  with  all  those  imperfec- 
tions; therefore  they  arc  either  not  faults 
in  an  heroic  poem, or  faults  common  to  the 
drama.  After  all,  on  the  whole  merits 
of  the  case,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that 
the  epic  poem  is  more  for  the  manners, and 
tragedy  for  the  passions.  The  passions,  as 
1 have  said,  are  violent ; and  acute  distem- 
pers require  medicines  of  a strong  and 
speedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the  mind 
Bnd  chronical  diseases  are  to  be  corrected 
by  degrees,  and  cured  by  alteratives ; 
wherein  though  purges  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, yet  diet,  good  air,  and  moderate 
exercise,  have  the  greatest  part.  The  mut- 
ter being  thus  stated,  it  will  appear  that 
buth  sorts  of  poetry  are  of  u«e  for  their 
proper  ends.  The  stage  is  active,  the  epic 
poem  works  at  greater  leisure, yet  is  active 
too,  when  need  requires  ; for  dialogue  is 
imitated  by  the  drama,  from  the  more  ac- 
tive parts  of  it.  One  puts  oft'  a fit  like  the 
quinquinu.and  relieves  us  only  for  a time  ; 
the  other  roots  out  the  distemper,  and  gives 
a haalthful  habit.  The  sun  enlightens  and 
cheats  us,  dispels  fog,  and  warms  the 
ground  wilh  his  daily  beams  ; but  the  corn 
is  sowed,  increases,  is  ripened,  and  reaped 
for  use,  in  process  of  time,  and  its  proper 
season,  1 proceed  from  the  greatness  of 
the  action  to  ihe  dignity  of  the  uctors  ; I 
mean,  to  the  persons  employed  in  both 
poems.  There  likewise  tragedy  will  be 
seen  to  borrow  from  the  epopee  ; and  that 
which  borrows  is  always  of  less  dignity, 
because  it  has  not  of  its  own.  A subject, 
’tis  true,  may  lend  to  his  sovereign  ; hut 
the  act  of  borrowing  makes  the  king  infe. 
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rior,  because  he  wants,  and  the  subject 
supplies.  And  suppose  the  persons  of  the 
drama  wholly  fabulous,  or  of  the  poet’s 
invention,  yet  heroic  poetry  gave  him  the 
examples  of  that  invention ; because  it  was 
first,  and  Homer  the  common  futber  of  the 
stage.  1 know  not  of  any  one  advantage 
w hich  tragedy  can  boast  above  heroic  poe- 
try, hut  that  it  is  represented  to  the  view, 
as  well  as  read  ; and  instructs  in  the  closet, 
as  wtll  as  on  .the  theatre.  This  is  an  un- 
contested excellence,  and  a chief  branch  of 
its  prerogative;  yet  I tnay  he  allowed  to  say 
without  partiality,  that  herein  the  actors 
share  the  poet’s  praise.  Your  lordship  knows 
some  modern  tragedies  which  arc  beauti- 
ful on  the  stage,  and  yet  1 am  confident 
yon  would  not  read  them.  Tryphon,  the 
stationer,  complains  they  are  seldom  asked 
for  in  Ins  shop.  This  poet  who  flourished 
in  the  scene,  is  damned  in  ihe  rutile;  nay 
more,  is  not  esteemed  a good  poet,  by 
those  who  see  and  hear  his  extravagances 
with  delight.  They  are  a sort  of  stalely 
fustian  and  lofty  childishness.  Nothing 
hilt  nature  cau  give  a sincere  pleasure: 
where  that  is  not  imitated, ’tis  grotesque 
painting;  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a fish’s 
tail.  Drt/dtn. 

<)5.  History  of  Translations. 

Among  the  studies  which  have  exercised 
the  ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more 
than  three  centures,  none  has  been  more 
diligently  or  more  successfully  cultivated 
than  the  art  of  translation;  by  which  the 
impediments  which  bar  the  way  to  science 
are,  in  some  measure,  removed,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  languages  become  less  in. 
commodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  ofwriting,  the  an- 
cients have  le  t us  models  which  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  laboured  to  imitate  ; 
hut  translation  may  justly  be  claimed  hv  the 
moderns  as  their  own.  in  the  first  ngas 
of  the  world  instruction  was  commonly 
oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and  what 
was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  con- 
veyance of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature 
did  not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country 
at  once;  for  distant  nations  had  little 
commerce  with'cach  other,  and  those  few 
whom  curiosity  sentabroad  in  quest  of  im- 
provement, delivered  their acquisiiions  in 
their  own  manner,  desirous  perhaps  to  lie 
considered  as  the  inventors  of  that  which 
they  had  learned  from  others. 
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infancy  of  learning,  was  considered  as  the 
best  account  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and 
which,  though  now  driven  out  of  notice  by 
authors  of  no  greater  use  or  vulue,  still 
continued  to  be  read  in  Caxton's  English 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Caxlon  proceeded  as  he  began,  and 
except  the  poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
printed  nothing  but  translations  from  the 
, Trench,  in  whioh  the  original  is  so  scrupu- 
lously followed,  that  they  afford  us  Little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language,  though 
the  words  are  English,  the  phrase  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  hut  i think 
with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of  trans- 
lalion,  though  foreign  nations  and  other 
languages  offered  us  models  of  a better 
method;  till  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we 
began  to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  ne- 
cessary to  elegance,  and  that  elegance  was 
n«ces-ary  to  general  reception  ; some  essays 
were  then  made  upon  the  Italian  poets, 
which  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly 
forsaken  ; Holland  tilled  the  nation  with 
literal  translation,  and,  uimt  is  yet  more 
strange,  the" same  exactness  was  obstinately 
practised  in  the  version  of  the  poets.  This 
absurd  labour  of  construing  into  rhyme  was 
countenanced  by  Jouson,  in  his  version  of 
Horace;  and,  whether  it  be  that  more 
men  have  learning  than  genius,  or  that  the 
cudeavours  of  that  time  were  more  di- 
rected towards  knowledge  than  delight, 
the  accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imita- 
tors than  the  elegance  of  Fairfax;  and 
May,  Sandys,aud  Holiday,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  toil  of  rendering  line  l or  line, 
nor  indeed  with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and 
Sandys  were  poets,  uud  Holiday  only  a 
scholar  and  a critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the 
established  law  of  poetical  translation,  that 
the  lines  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer 
than  those  of  the  original  ; and  so  long 
had  his  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham 
praises  Fanshaw’s  version  of  Guarini  as 
the  example  of  a “ new  and  noble  uny," 
as  the  first  attempt  to  break  the  boundaries 
of  custom,  and  assert  the  natural  freedom 
pf  the  muse. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  anil  ge- 
rms which  the  festivity  of  the  Restoration 
produced,  the  poets  shook  off  their  con- 
straint, and  considered  translation  as  no 
longer  confined  to  servile  closeness.  But 
relormation  is  seldom  the  work  of  pure 


virtue  or  unassisted  reason.  Translation 
Was  improved  more  by  accident  than  con- 
viction. The  writers  of  the  foregoing  age 
had  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  genius, 
and,  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the 
sentiments  or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the 
ancients,  than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and 
transfuse  their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing 
sometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry 
by  profusion  of  literature,  and  therefore 
translated  literally,  that  their  fidelity  might 
shelter  their  insipidity  or  harshness.  The 
wits  of  Charles's  time  had  seldom  more' 
than  slight  and  superficial  views,  and  their 
care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning 
behind  the  colours  of  a gay  imagination  : 
they  therefore  translated  always  with  free- 
dom, sometimes  with  licentiousness,  and 
perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
accept  sprightliness,  for  knowledge,  and 
Consider  ignorance  and  mistake  as  the  im- 
patience and  negligence  of  u mind  too  ra- 
pid to  stop  at  difficulties,  and  too  elevated 
to  descend  to  minuteness. 

’i  hits  was  translation  made  more  easy  to 
(he  writer,  and  more  delightful  to  tho 
reader;  and  there  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and 
pleasure  have  found  their  advocates.  Tho 
paraphrastic  liberties  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  : and  Sherbuurn,  whose 
learning  was  eminent,  and  who  bad  no 
need  of  uny  excuse  to  pass  slightly  over 
obscurities,  is  the  only  wviter  who,  in  later 
times,  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a mean  to  be  ob- 
served. Dryden  saw  very  early,  that  close- 
ness best  preserved  an  author's  sense,  and  , 
that  freedom  best  exhibited  his  spirit:  he 
therefore  will  deserve  the  highest  praise 
who  can  give  a representation  at  once 
faithful  and  pleasing;  who  can  convey  the 
same  thoughts  with  the  same  graces,  and 
who,  when  he  translates,  changes  nothing 
hut  the  language.  Idler. 

§ 96.  What  Talents  are  requisite  to  form 
a good  translator. 

After  all,  a translator  is  to  make  his  au- 
thor appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he 
con,  provided  he  maintains  his  character 
ami  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Trans- 
lation is  a kind  of  druwing  after  the  life  ; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is 
a double  sort  of  likeness,  a good  enc  and 
a bad.  ’Tis  one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines 
true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  ex- 
act, the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable  ; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  those  grace- 
ful, 
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ful,  by  (bo  poslure,  the  shadowings,  and 
chiefly  bv  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole.  I cannot,  without  some  indigna- 
tion, look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent 
original ; much  less  can  1 behold  with  pa. 
tience,  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  others, 
whose  beauties  1 have  been  endeavouring 
all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I may 
say,  to  their  fares,  by  a botching  interpre- 
ter. What  English  readers,  unnrquaipted 
with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  or 
any  other  man,  when  we  commend  those 
authors,  and  Confess  we  deiive  all  that  is 
pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if 
they  take  those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom 
our  Ogilhys  have  translated  ? But  I dare 
assure  them,  that  a good  poet  is  no  more 
like  himself  in  a dull  translation,  than  a 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.  There 
are  many  who  understand  Greek  and  La- 
tin, and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of 
the  English  are  known  to  few:  ’tis  impos- 
sible even  for  a good  wit  to  understand 
and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a 
liberal  education,  long  rending,  and  digest- 
ing of  those  few  good  authors  we  have 
amongst  us  ; the  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners ; the  freedom  of  habitudes  and 
conversation  with  the  best-  of  company  of 
both  sexes;  and  in  short, 'without  wearing 
off  the  rust  which  he  contracted,  while  he 
was  laying  in  a stock  of  learning.  Thus 
difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of 
English  end  critically  to  discern  not  only 
good  writers  lr>>m  bad,  und  a proper  six  le 
from  a corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  pure  in  a good  author,  from  that 
which  ts  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And 
for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  ot  our  ingeni 
ous  young  men  take  up  some  cry’d-up 
English  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him  ns  they  think,  without 
knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he 
is  boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his 
thoughts  are  improper  to  the  subject, or  Ins 
expressions  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or 
the  turn  of  both  is  unhatnionious.  Thus 
it  appears  necessary,  that  a man  should  be 
a nice  critic  in  his  mother  tongue,  before 
he  attempts  to  translate  a foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  suflicicnt  that  lie  be  able  to 
judge  of  words  ntid  style;  but  he  must  be 
a master  of  them  too  : he  must  perfectly 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  abso- 
lutely command  his  own  : so  that,  to  be  a 
thorough  translator,  he  must  be  a thorough 
pou.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  bis  au- 


thor’s sense  in  good  English,  in  potb'eaf 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers:  for, 
though  all  those  are  exceeding  difficult  to 
perform,  there  yet  remains  an  harrier  task; 
and  ’ns  a secret  of  which  few  translators 
have  sufficiently  thought.  1 have  already 
hinted  a word  or  two  concerning  it:  that 
is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor, svhich  distinguishes  him  from  all 
others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  indivi-  a 
dual  poet  whom  you  would  interpret.  For 
example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the 
style  and  versification  of  Virgil  and  Ovid 
are  very  different.  Yet  1 see  even  ia  our 
.best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parts 
of  them,  that  they  have  confounded  their 
several  talents ; and  by  endeavouring  only 
at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that 
if  I did  not  know  the  originals,  1 should 
never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which 
was  Virgil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was 
objected  against  a late  noble  painter  (Sir 
1‘.  Lely  ) that  he  drew  many  graceful  pic- 
tures, but  few  of  them  were  alike.  And 
this  happened  to  him  because  he  always 
studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to 
him.  In  such  translators  I can  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  hand  which  performed  the 
work,  but  I Cannot  distinguish  their  poet 
from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are 
equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a great  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  in  sweetness;  as  in  that  of 
sugar  and  in  that  of  honey.  I can  make 
the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you 
(if  it  be  wor'di  knowing)  my  own  method 
of  proceeding  in  my  translations  out  ot 
four  several  poets  ; Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lu- 
cretius, and  Horace.-  In  each  of  these,  be- 
fore I undertook  them,  I considered  the 
genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  ray 
author,  [looked  on  Virgil  as  a succinct, 
grave,  und  majestic  writer;  one  who  weigh- 
ed, not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word 
and  sy  liable : w ho  was  still  aiming  to  crowd 
Ins  sense  into  as  narrow  a compass  as  pos- 
sibly he  could  ; for  w hich  reason  he  is  so 
very  figurative,  that  lie  iequires(I  may  al- 
most soy)  a grammar  apart  to  construe  him. 
Ilis  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very 
thing  in  your  ears  whose  sense  it  bears: 
yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to 
increase  the  delight  of  the  reader  ; so  that 
the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.  On  the  contrarv,  Ovid  and 
Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of 
them  but  one  sort  ot  music  in  their  verses. 
All  the  versifitation  and  little  variety  of 
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Claudian  is  included  within  the  com  miss 
of  four  or  live  lines,  and  then  he  btgins 
again  in  the  same  tenour ; perpetually  clos- 
ing his  sense  at  the  end  of  a verse,  and 
verse  commonly  which  they  call  golden, 
or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace. 
Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little 
variety  of  numbers  and  sound  ns  he : he  is 
always,  as  it  were,  Upon  the  hand- gallop, 
and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synahepltas, 
or  cutting  off  one  vowel  when  it  comes 
before  another  in  the  following  word.  Ilut 
to  return  to  Virgil : though  he  is  smooth 
where  smoothness  is  required,  vet  he  is  so 
far  front  affecting  it,  that  he  scents  rather 
to  disdain  it ; frequently  makes  use  ofsyna- 
hrphas;  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  mid- 
dle of  lus  verse.  He  is  every  where  above 
conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  gross 
hyperboles  : he  maintains  majesty  in  the 
midst  of  plainness  ; he  shines,  but  glares 
not;  and  is  stately  without  ambition, which 
is  the  vice  of  Luciitt.  1 drew  my  defini- 
tion of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular 
consideration  of  him : for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found 
in  him ; and  where  they  are  proper,  they 
will  be  delightful.  Pleasure  follows  of  ne- 
cessity. as  the  effect  does  the  cause  ; and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  put  ioto  the  defini- 
tion. This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I 
particularly  regarded  us  a great  part  ol  his 
character  ; but  must  confess  to  my  shame, 
that  1 have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear 
wholly  like  himself:  for  where  the  origi- 
nal is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass.  Hann  bal  Caro's,  in  the 
Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical, 
and  the  most  sonorous  nl  any  translation  ol 
the/Encid:  set  though  he  takes  the  ad- 
vantage ol  olatik  verse,  ho  commonly  al. 
lows  two  lines  lor  one  of  Virgil,  and  does 
not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tell  us,  in 
his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a great 
Italian  wit,  who  Was  his  cont<  mporary,  ob- 
served of  Virgil  and  l ully,  that  the  Latin 
orator  endeavoured  to  mutate  the  copious- 
ness of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ; anu  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach 
the  conciseness  ot  Demosthenes,  the  Greek 
orator,  Virgil,  therefore,  being  so  very 
sparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so  much 
to  be  imagined  by  the  render,  cuu  never  be 
translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modern 
tongue.  To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter 


his  character:  and  to  translate  him  line  for 
line  is  impossible,  because  the  Latin  is  na- 
turally a more  succinct  language  than  either 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than 
the  English,  which,  by  reason  of  ts  mono- 
syllable's, is  far  the  most  compendious  of 
them.  Virgil  is  much  the  closest  of  any 
Koinan  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter 
has  more  teei  than  the  English  heroic. 

Vryden. 

§ 97.  The  Nature  of  Hit  in  Writing. 

The  compositions  of  all  poems  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  ot  wit  ; and  nit  in  poetry,  or 
wit  writing  (if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
use  a school  distinction)  is  no  other  than 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
which,  like  a nimble  spaniel,  beats  over 
and  ranges  through  the  fieltj  of  memory, 
till  it  springs  the  quarry  it. hunted  alter; 
or,  without  a metaphor,  which  searches 
over  all  the  memory  for  thesperiesor  ideas 
of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  reptesent. 
Wit  written  is  that  which  is  Well  defined, 
the  happy  result  of  thought,  or  product  ot 
imagination.  Hut  to  proceed  from  wit,  in 
the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the  proper  wit 
ol  an  heroic  or  historical  poem  ; 1 judge  it 
chiefly  to  consist  in  the  delightful  imagina- 
tion of  persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things. 
’’I  ts  not  the  jeik  or  string  ol  an  epigram, 
nor  the  seeming  contradiction  of  a poor 
antithesis  (the  delight  of  an  ill-judging 
audience  in  a play  of  rhyme)  nor  the  jin- 
gle of  a more  poor  paranomasia;  neither 
is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a grave  sen- 
tence affected  bv  Lucan,  hut  more  spar- 
ingly used  by  Virgil : hut  it  is  sonic  lively 
and  apt  desci  iptiun,  dressed  in  such  colours 
of  speech  that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  tlte 
absent  object  as  perfectly  and  more  de- 
lightfully than  nature.  So  then  the  first 
happiness  of  a poet's  imagination,  is  pro- 
perly invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought ; 
the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  Pres- 
sing or  moulding  of  that  thought,  as  the 
judgment  represents  it,  proper  to  the  sub- 
ject ; the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of 
cloathing  and  adorning  that  thought  so 
found  and  varied,  in  npt,  significant,  and 
sounding  words  : the  quickness  ol  the  ima- 
gination is  seen  in  the  invention,  the  ferti- 
lity in  kite  fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
pression. Tor  the  first  of  these.  Ovid  is 
tafnous  amongst  the  poets  ; for  the  latter, 
Virgil.  Ovid  images  more  often  tne  mov  - 
meats  and  affections  of  the  mind,  either 
combating  between  two  contrary  passion-, 
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or  extremely  discomposed  by  one.  His 
words  therefore  Hre  the  least  part  of  his 
care ; for  he  pictures  nature  in  disorder, 
with  which  the  study  and  choice  of  words 
is  inconsistent.  This  is  the  proper  " it  of 
dialogue  or  discourse,  and  consequently  of 
the  drama,  where  all  that  is  said  is  to  he 
supposed  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ; 
which  though  it  excludes  not  the  quickness 
of  wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a too 
curious  election  of  w ords,  too  frequent  al- 
lusions or  use  of  tropes,  or,  in  fine,  any 
thing  that  shews  remoteness  of  thought  or 
labour  in  the  writer.  On  the  other  side, 
Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to  us  in  the  per- 
son of  another,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his  own  : 
he  relates  almost  all  things  as  from  himself, 
and  therefore  gains  more  liberty  than  the 
other  to  express  his  thoughts  with  all  the 
graces  of  elocution,  to  write  more  figura- 
tively, and  to  confess  as  well  the  labour  as 
the  force  of  his  imagination.  Though  he 
describes  bis  Dido  well  and  naturally,  in 
the  violence  of  her  passions,  yet  be  must 
yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrhs,  the  Biblis,  the 
Althaea,  of  Ovid  : for  as  great  an  admirer 
of  him  as  I am,  I must  acknowledge,  that 
if  I see  not  more  of  their  souls  than  I sec  of 
Dido’s,  at  least  I have  a greater  concern- 
ment for  them ; and  that  convinces  me, 
that  Ovid  has  touched  those  tender  strokes 
more  delicately  than  Virgil  could.  But 
when  actions  or  persons  are  to  be  described, 
when  any  such  image  is  to  be  set  before  u«, 
how  bold,  how  masterly  are  the  strokes 
of  Virgil!  We  see  the  objects  he  presents 
«s  with  in  their  native  figures,  in  their  pro- 
per motions;  but  so  we  see  them,  as  our 
own  eyes  could  never  have  beheld  them  so 
beautiful  in  themselves.  We  see  the  soul 
ol  the  poet,  like  that  universal  one  of  which 
he  speaks,  informing  and  moving  through 
uil  his  pictures ; 

- - Totimque  infusa  per  nrtuf 

Mcnsagitut  tnofem,  &.  maguo  sc  corpora  miscet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  his  images, 
us  be  makes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon 
ter  son  /Eneas  . 

— bimenquc  invent* 

Purpumua,  & hetosocub*  afflirat  houorcxr 

Wuale  inamjs  addunt  etxili  dicus,  aut  ubi  flavo 

A)  yentum  Kuriusvc  lapis  eirciundatur  auro. 

See  his  tempest,  his  funeral  sports,  his  com- 
bats of  Turnus  and  &neus ; and  in  his 
Georgies,  winch  1 esteem  the  divinest  part 
wi  all  his  writings,  the  plague,  the  country, 


the  battle  of  the  hulls,  the  labour  of  the 
bees,  and  those  many  other  excellent 
images  of  Nature,  most  of  which  are  nei- 
ther great  in  themselves,  nor  have  any  na- 
tural ornament  to  bear  them  up;  but  tbe 
words  wherewith  he  describes  them  are  so 
excellent,  that  it  might  be  well  applied  to 
him,  which  was  said  by  Ovid,  Materia * 
auptrabal  opus:  the  very  sound  of  his  words 
has  often  somewhat  that  is  connatural  10 
the  subject;  and  while  wc  read  him,  we 
sit,  as  in  a play,  beholding  the  scenes  of 
svhat  he  represents.  To  perform  this,  he 
made  frequent  use  of  tropes,  which  you 
know  change  the  nature  of  a known  word, 
by  applying  it  to  some  other  signification  ; 
and  this  is  it  which  Horace  means  in  hit 
epistle  to  the  Pisos  ; 

Dixeris  rpreeib  notum  si  cnllida  ccrbum 

Redilidcrat  juncture  novum  — - 

Dry  *ieK. 

| 9S.  Examples  that  Words  may  ajftil 
xcithuut  raising  Images. 

I find  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several, 
that  their  passions  are  affected  by  words 
from  whence  they  have  no  ideas  ; and  yet 
harder  to  convince  them,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  conversation,  we  arc  suffici- 
ently understood  without  raising  any  images 
of  the  things  concerning  which  we  speak. 
It  seems  to  be  an  odd  subject  of  dispute 
with  any  mair,  whether  he  has  ideas  in  his 
mind  or  not.  Of  this  at  first  view,  every 
man  in  his  own  forum  ought  to  judge 
without  appeal.  But  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  often  at  a loss  to  know  what 
ideas  we  have  of  things,  or  whether  we  hare 
any  ideas  at  all  upon  some  subjects.  It  even 
requires  some  attention  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  on  this  head.  Since  1 wrote  these 
papers,  I found  two  very  striking  instances 
of  the  possibility  there  is,  that  a mau  may 
hear  words  without  having  any  idea  of  the 
tilings  which  they  represent,  and  yet  aftei- 
vvards  be  capable  of  returning  them  to 
others,  combined  in  a new  way,  and  with 
great  propriety,  energy,  and  instruction. 
The  first  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blucklock, 
a poet  blind  from  his  birth.  Few  men 
blessed  with  the  most  perfect  sight  can  de- 
scribe visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and 
justness  than  this  blind  man;  which  can- 
not possibly  be  owing  to  his  having  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  de- 
scribes than  is  common  to  other  person*. 
Mr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  which 
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'Tie  has  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet, 
reasons  very  ingeniously,  ami,  1 imagine, 
for  the  most  part  very  rightly,  upon  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  ; 
but  I cannot  altogether  agree  with  him, 
that  some  improprieties  in  language  and 
thought  which  occur  in  these  poems,  have 
arisen  from  the  blind  poet’s  imperfect  con- 
ception of  visual  objects,  since  such  impro.- 
prieties,  and  much  greater,  may  be  found 
in  writers  even  of  an  higher  class  than 
Mr.  Rlacklock,  and  who,  notwithstanding, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  its  full 
perfection.  Here  is  a poet  doubtless  as 
much  effected  by  his  own  descriptions  as 
any  that  reads  them  can  be  ; and  yet  he 
is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm  by 
things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can 
possibly  have  any  idea,  further  than  that  of 
a bare  sounJ  ; and  why  may  not  those  who 
read  his  works  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner  that  be  was,  with  as  little  of  any 
real  ideas  of  the  things  described  ? The 
second  instance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  pro. 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  This  learned  man  had  ac- 
quired great  knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, in  astronomy,  and  whatever  sciences 
depend  upon  mathematical  skill.  What 
was  the  most  extraordinary,  and  the  most 
to  my  purpose,  he  gave  excellent  lectures 
upon  light  and  colours  ; and  this  man 
taught  others  the  theory  of  those  ideas 
which  they  had,  and  which  he  himself  un- 
doubtedly had  uot.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  words  red,  blue,  green,  answered  to 
him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colours 
themselves;  for  the  ideas  of  greater  or 
lesser  degrees  of  rcfrangibility  being  ap- 
plied to  these  words,  and  the  blind  man 
being  instructed  in  what  other  respects  they 
were  found  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  it  was 
as  easy  for  him  to  reason  upon  the  words, 
as  if  he  had  been  fully  master  of  the  ideas. 
Indeed  it  must  be  owned,  he  could  make  no 
new  discoveries  in  the  way  of  experiment. 
He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do  every  day 
in  common  discourse.  When  I wrote  this 
last  sentence,  and  used  the  words  tvery  day, 
and  common  discourse, \ had  no  images  in  iny 
mind  of  any  succession  of  time ; nor  of  men 
in  conference  with  each  other : nor  do  I 
imagine  that  the  reader  will  have  any  such 
ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither  when  1 spoke 
of  red,  blue,  and  green,  as  well  as  of  re* 
frangibility,  had  I these  several  colours, 
or  the  rays  of  light  passing  into  a different 
medium,  and  there  diverted  from  their 


course,  painted  before  me  in  the  way  of 
images.  I know  very  well  that  the  mind 
possesses  a faculty  of  raising  such  images 
at  pleasure  ; but  then  an  act  of  the  will  is 
necessary  to  this ; and  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, or  reading,  it  is  very  rarely  that  any 
image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  I 
say,  “ 1 shall  go  to  Italy  next  summer,’’  I 
am  well  understood.  Yet  I believe  nobody 
has  by  this  painted  in  bis  imagination  the 
exact  figure  of  the  speaker  passing  by  land 
or  by  water,  or  both  ; sometimes  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  in  a carriage;  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  journey.  Still  less  has 
he, any  idea  of  Italy , the  country  to  which 
1 proposed  to  go ; or  of  the  greenness  of 
the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to 
this  from  a different  season,  which  are  the 
ideas  for  which  the  word  summer  is  substi- 
tuted ; but  least  of  all  has  he  any  image 
from  the  word  next ; for  this  word  stands 
for  the  idea  of  many  summers,  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  one  : end  surely  the 
man  who  says  next  summer,  lias  no  images 
of  such  a succession,  and  such  an  exclusion. 
In  short,  it  is  not  only  those  ideas  which  are 
commonly  called  abstract,  and  of  which 
no  image  at  all  can  be  found,  but  even  of 
particular  -real  beings,  that  we  converse 
without  having  any  idea  of  them  excited 
in  the  imagination  ; as  will  certainly  ap- 
pear oh  a diligent  examination  of  our  own 
minds.  Baric  on  the  Sublime. 

§ 99.  The  real  Characteristics  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  Parties, 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig 
and  Tory  to  those  of  Roundhead  and  Ca- 
valier, the  most  obvious  difference  which 
appears  beiwixt  them,  consists  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  passive  obedience  and  indefeasible 
right,  which  were  but  little  heard  of  among 
the  Cavuliers,  but  became  the  universal 
doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  cha- 
racteristic of  a Tory.  Were  these  prin- 
ciples pushed  into  their  most  obvious  con- 
sequences, they  imply  a formal  renuncia- 
tion of  ail  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  oi 
absolute  monarchy  ; since  nothing  can  he 
a greater  absurdity*  than  a limited  power 
which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  when  it 
exceeds  its  limitations.  But  as  the  most 
rational  principles  are  oftvn  but  a weak 
counterpoise  to  passion,  ’tis  no  wonder  that 
these  absurd  principles,  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  a celebrated  author,  to  shock  the 
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common  sense  of  u Hottentot  or  Samoide, 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  effect.  These 
Tories,  as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppres- 
sion ; and  also,  as  Englishmen,  they  were 
enemies  to  despotic  power.  Their  zeal 
for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fervent  than 
that  of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient 
to  make  them  forget  all  their  general 
principles,  when  they  saw  themselves 
openly  threatened  with  a subversion  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  these  senti- 
ments arose  the  Revolution  ; an  event  of 
mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest  foun- 
dation of  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of 
the  Tories,  during  that  event  and  after  it, 
will  afford  us  a true  insight  into  the  nature 
of  that  party. 

In  the  first  place  they  appear  to  have 
had  the  sentiments  of  a True  Biiton  in 
them  in  their  affection  to  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice 
it  to  any  abstract  principles  whatsoever,  or 
to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes.  TI113 
part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  duubted  of  before  the  Revolution, 
from  the  obvious  tendency  of  thetr  avowed 
principles,  and  from  their  almost  unbound- 
ed compliances  with  a court,  which  made 
little  secret  of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The 
Revolution  shewed  them  to  have  been  in 
this  respect  nothing  hut  a genuine  court 
party,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a Bri- 
tish government  ? that  is,  lovers  of  liberty, 
But  greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  thut  they  carried 
their  monarchical  principles  farther,  even 
in  practice,  but  more  so  in  theory,  than 
was  in  any  degree  cousisteut  with  a li- 
mited government. 

Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor 
affections  concurred,  entirely  or  heartily, 
with  the  settlement  made  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  with  that  which  has  since  taken 


nouncing  monarchy  ; and  a friend  to  tS& 
settlement  in  the  protestant  line. 

Ilume't  Essays, 

$ 100.  Painting  disagreeable  in  Women. 

A lady’s  face,  like  the  coat  in  the 
Tale  of  a Tub,  if  left  alone,  will  wear 
welt ; but  if  you  offer  to  load  it  with  fo- 
reign ornaments,  you  destroy  the  original 
ground. 

Among  other  matter  of  wonder  on  my 
first  coming  to  town,  I was  much  surprized 
at  the  general  appearance  of  youth  among 
the  ladies.  At  present  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  their  complexions,  between  a 
beauty  in  her  teens  and  a lady  inhergrand 
climacteric  ; yet  at  the  same  time  I could 
not  but  lake  notice  of  the  wonderful  va- 
riety in  the  face  of  the  same  lady.  1 have 
known  an  olive  beauty  on  Monday  grow 
very  ruddy  and  blooming  on  Tuesday; 
turn  pale  on  Wednesday  ; come  round  to 
the  olive  hue  again  on  Thursday;  and, in  a 
word,  change  her  complexion  as  often  as  her 
gown.  1 was  amazed  to  find  no  old  aunts 
lu  this  town,  except  a few  unfashionable 
people,  whom  nobody  knows;  the  rest  still 
continuing  in  the  zenith  of  their  youth  and 
health,  and  falling  off,  like  timely  fruit, 
without  any  previous  decay.  All  this  was 
a mystery  that  I could  not  unriddle,  till, 
on  being  introduced  to  some  ladies,  1 un- 
luckily improved  the  hue  of  my  lips  at  the 
expence  ot  a fair  one,  who  unthinkingly 
had  turned  her  cheek  ; and  found  that  my 
kisses  were  given  (as  is  observed  in  the 
ep  gram)  like  those  of  Pyramus,  through 
a stall.  I then  discovered,  that  this  sur- 
prizing youth  and  beauty  was  all  counter- 
feit ; anil  that  (as  Hamlet  says) ‘‘God  had 
given  llism  one  face,  aud  they  had  made 
themselves  another." 

1 have  mentioned  the  accident  of  my 


place.  This  part  of  their  character  may 
seem  contradictory  to  the  former,  since  any 
other  settlement,  in  those  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  must  probybly  have  been  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But  the 
heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions; and  this  contradiction  is  not  great- 
er than  that  betwixt  passive  obedience,  and 
the  resistance  employed  at  the  Revolution. 
A Tory,  therefore,  since  the  Revolution, 
may  be  defined  in  a few  words  to  be  a lover 
of  monarchy,  though  without  abandoning 
liberty,  and  a partisan  of  the  family  of 
Stuart;  as  a Whig  may  be  defined  to  be 
a'  lover  of  liberty,  though  without  re- 


carrying  off  half  a lady’s  face  by  a salute, 
that  your  courtly  dames  may  learn  to  put 
on  their  laces  a little  lighter  ; but  as  for 
my  own  daughters,  while  such  fashions  pre- 
vail,  they  shall  still  remain  in  \ oikshire. 
There,  I think,  they  nre  pretty  safe  ; f°r 
this  unnatural  fashion  will  hardly  make  its 
way  into  the  country,  as  this  vamped  com- 
plexion would  not  stand  against  Iberaysof 
the  sun,  and  would  inevitably  melt  a»ay 
in  a country  dance.  The  ladies  have,  in- 
deed, been  always  the  greatest  enemies  10 
their  own  beauty,  and  seem  to  have  a de- 
sign against  their  own  laces.  At  one  tmi* 
the  whole  countenance  was  eckpted  ina 
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black  velvet  mask  ; at  another  it  was  blot- 
ted  with  patches ; and  at  present  it  is  crust- 
ed over  with  plaister  of  Pans.  In  those 
battered  belles  who  still  aim  at  conquest, 
this  practice  is  in  some  sort  excusable ; but 
it  is  surely  as  ridiculous  in  a young  lady  to 
give  up  beauty  for  paint,  as  it  would  be  to 
draw  a good  set  of  teeth  merely  to  till  their 
places  with  a row  of  ivory. 

Indeed  so  common  is  the  fashion  among 
the  young  us  well  as  the  old,  that  when  I 
am  in  a group  of  beauties,  I consider  them 
as  so  many  pretty  pictures  ; looking  about 
me  with  as  little  emotion  as  I do  at  Hud- 
son’s: and  if  any  thing  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration, it  is  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  lints,  and  delicate  touches  of  the 
painter.  Art  very  often  seems  almost  to 
vie  with  nature  : but  my  attention  is  too 
frequently  diverted  by  considering  the  tex- 
ture and  hue  of  the  skin  beneath  ; and  the 
picture  fails  to  charm,  while  my  thoughts 
are  engrossed  by  the  wood  and  canvass. 

Connoitscur. 

$ 101.  Advantages  of  well-directed  Satire 
pointed  out. 

A satirist  of  true  genius,  who  is  warmed 
by  a generous  indignution  of  vice,  and 
whose  censures  are  conducted  by  candour 
and  truth,  merits  the  applause  of  every 
friend  to  virtue.  He  may  be  considered 
as  a sort  of  supplement  to  the  legislative 
authority  of  his  country  ; as  assisting  the 
unavoidable  defects  of  all  legal  institutions 
for  regulating  the  manners,  and  striking 
terror  even  where  the  divine  prohibitions 
themselves  are  held  in  contempt.  The 
strongest  defence,  perhaps,  against  the  in- 
roads of  vice,  among  the  more  cultivated 
part  of  our  species,  is  well-directed  ridi- 
cule : they  who  fear  nothing  else,  dread  to 
be  marked  out  to  the  contempt  and  indig- 
nation of  the  world.  There  is  no  succeed- 
ing in  the  secret  purposes  of  dishonesty, 
without  preserving  some  sort  of  credit 
among  mankind  ; as  there  cannot  exist  a 
more  impotent  creature  than  a knave  con- 
vict. To  expose,  therefore,  the  false  pre- 
tensions of  counterfeit  virtue,  is  to  disarm 
it  at  once  of  alt  power  of  mischief,  and  to 
perform  a public  service  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous kind,  in  which  any  man  can  em- 
ploy his  time  and  bis  talents.  The  voice, 
indeed,  of  an  honest  satirist  is  not  only  be- 
neficial to  the  world,  as  giving  an  alarm 
against  the  designs  of  an  enemy  so  dange- 
rous to  all  social  intercourse;  but  as  prov. 
ing  likewise  the  most  efficacious  preventive 


to  others,  of  assuming  the  same  characttr 
of  distinguished  infamy.  Few  are 'So  to- 
tally vitiated,  as  to  haveabandoned  all  sen- 
timents of  shame;  and  when  every  other 
principle  of  integrity  is  surrendered,  we 
generally  find  the  conflict  is  still  main- 
tained in  this  last  post  of  retreating  virtue. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  it  should  stem,  the 
function  of  a satirist  may  be  justified,  not- 
withstanding it  should  be  true  (what  an 
excellent  moralist  has  asserted)  that  his 
chastisements  rather  exasperate  than  re- 
claim these  on  whom  they  fail.  Perhaps 
no  human  penalties  are  of  any  moral  ad- 
vantage to  the  criminal  himself;  and  the 
principal  benefit  that  seems  to  be  derived 
from  civil  punishments  of  any  kind,  is 
their  restraining  influence  upon  the  con- 
duct of  others. 

It  is  not  every  roan,  however,  that  is 
qualified  to  manage  this  formidable  bow. 
The  arrows  of  satire,  unless  they  are  point- 
ed by  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  recoil  upon 
the  hand  that  directs  them,  and  wound  none 
but  him  from  whom  they  proceed.  Ac- 
cordingly Horace  rests  the  whole  success 
of  writings  of  this  sort  upon  the  poet’s 
being  integer  ipse  ; free  himself  from  those 
immoral  stains  which  he  points  out  in 
others.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a more 
odious,  nor  at  the  same  time  a more  con- 
temptible character,  than  that  of  a vicious 
satirist: 

Quia  cerium  terris  non  miseeat  & mare  caelo, 

Si  fur  dispiiceat  Vend,  liomicida  Milona  ? 

Jev. 

The  most  favourable  light  in  which  a 
censor  of  this  species  qould  possibly  be  view- 
ed, would  be  that  of  a public  executioner, 
wlio  inflicts  the  punishment  on  others, 
which  he  has  already  merited  himself.  But 
the  truth  of  it.  is,  he  is  not  qualified  even 
for  so  wretched  an  office  ; and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  the  satirist  of 
known  dishonesty,  but  his  applause. 

Fitzosbome's  Letters. 

§ 102.  Juvenal  and  Horace  compared  as 
Satirists. 

I would  willingly  divide  the  palm  be- 
twixt these  poets  upon  the  two  heads  of 
profit  anil  delight,  which  arc  the  two  ends 
of  poetry  in  geueral.  It  must  be  granted 
by  the  favourers  of  Juvenal,  that  Horace 
is  the  more  copious  and  pi ofi tabic  in  his 
instructions  of  human  life:  but  in  my  par- 
ticular opinion,  which  1 set  not  up  lor  a 
standard  to  better  judgments,  Juvenal  is 
3 N the 
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the  more  delightful  Author.  1 am  profited 
by  boih,l  am  plea>ed  with  both;  but  I owe 
more  to  Horace  for  my  'instruction,  atul 
more  to  Juvenal'for  my  pleasure.  This, 
as  I said,  is  my  particular  taste  of  these  two 
authors:  they  who  will  have  either. ol  them 
to  excel  till*  other  in  both  qualities,  can 
scarce  give  better  reasons  for  their  opinion, 
than  I lor  mine:  but  all  unbiassed  readers 
will  conclude,  that  my  moderation  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  To  such  impartial  men 
I must  appeal ; for  they  who  have  already 
formed  their  judgment,  may  justly  stand 
suspected  of  prejudice;  mid  iliouji  all 
who  are  my  readers  wtii  set  up  to  be  my 
judges,  J enter  my  caveat  against  them, 
U.ut  the). ought  nut  so  much  as  to  be  of 
my  jury  ; or  if  they  be  admitted,  'lis  but 
reasou  that  they  shyuid  first  hear  what  I 
have  to  urge  in  the  defence  ol  my  opinoit. 

Thai  Horace  is  somewhat  the  bettei  in- 
structor of  l he  two,  is  proved  hfrnce,  lhat 
lus  instructions  art  more  general,  J a venal’s 
more  limited : »>•  that,  granting  that  t lit* 
Counsels  which  they  give  aretquaby  good 
lor  inoral  use,  Horace,  who  gives  the  most 
various  advice,  and  most  applicable  to  all 
occasions  'which  can  occur  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  ; as  including  in  his  dis- 
courses not  onl  y all  the  .rules  of  morality, 
but  also  of  civil  conversation  ; is  undoubt- 
ediv  to  be  preferred  to  buu,  who  is  more 
circumscribed  in  his  instructions,  makes 
them  to  fewer  people,  and  on  fewer  occa- 
10011%' than  the  oilier.  1 may  be  pardoned 
for  using  an  old  saving,  since  it  is  true  and 
to  the  purpose,  liunuiu  quo  cum  nut  nm % co 
tn  lnts.  Ju\en«l,  excepting  only  his  first 
s;il. re,  is  in  all  the  rust  Confined  to  the  ex- 
posing some  particular  vice:  that  he  la>bes, 
and  there  Levin  k*.  His  sentences  are  truly 
shining  and  instructive;  but  they  are 
.sprinkled  here  and  th<  re.  Horace  is  teach- 
ing us  in  every  line,  and  is  perpetually 
moral  ; he  had  found  out  Inc  skill  of  Vir- 
gil, to  hide  his  sentences  ; to  give  yu  the 
vntue  » f them  without  shewing  them,  in 
their  lull  extent  : winch  is  the  ostt titaliou 
H a poet,  and  not  his  art.  And  this  Pttro- 
nius  charges  on  the  authors  ol  ins  tune,  as 
u vice  oi  writing,  which  v.as  then  grow- 
ing on  the  *»ge : $e  seutcHtiiv  exhu  corpus 
vru/wnis  rwi.ianit.  He  would  have  them 
weaved  into  the  body  ol  the  work,  and  not 
appear  embos^d  iip«*ii  it,  atm  shining 
tin  telly  on  the  renriti’s  view.  K««||y  w;s 
the  proper  quairy  ol  Horace,  and  not  vice: 
one!  us  there  are  but  lew  notoriously  wick- 
ed uicn;  in  companion  wi;b  a she.*!  ut  fools 


and  fops,  50  'tis  a harder  thing  make 
a man  wise,  than  to  make  him  honest:  for 
the  will  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one, 
but  the  understanding  is  to  be  informed  in 
the  other.  There  are  blind  sides  and  fol- 
lies, even  in  the  professors  of  mural  philo- 
sophy ; and  there  is  not  any  one  set  of  them 
that  Horace  has  not  exposed.  Which,  as 
it  was  not  the  design  of  Juvenal,  who  was 
wholly  employed  in  lushing  vices,  some  of 
them  the  most  enormous  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, so,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  much  his 
talent,  Omnc  vafer  vitinm,  vulenli  limns 
auticuy  tangit,  cV  ad  miss  us  ctrcum  prtcordia 
In-lit.  Tins  was  the  commendation  that 
l’ersius  g»»'c  him  ; where,  by  r ilium,  ho 
means  those  little  vices  which  we  call  fol- 
lies, the  defects  of  human  understanding, 
or  ut  most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather 
than  the  tragical  vices,  to  which  men  arc 
hurried  by  llicir  unruly  passions  and  exor- 
bitant desires,  liut  on  the  word  omae , 
which  is  universal,  be  concludes  with  rae, 
that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  let  nothing 
untouched;  tbal  he  entered  into  the  utmost 
recesses  of  nature  ; found  out  the  imper- 
fections even  of  the  most  wise  and  grave, 
as  well  us  of  the  common  people;  disco- 
vering even  in  the  great  Trcb&lius,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  first  satire,  his  burning 
after  business,  and  following  the  court ; a* 
well  us  in  the  persecutor Crispinus,  b'* 
impertinence  nr.d  importunity.  ’Tis  true, 
he  exposes  Cmpinus  openly  as  a common 
nuisance;  but  he  rallies  the  other  ma 
friend,  more  finely.  The  exhortations  of 
fVrsius  lire  confined  tr.  noblemen;  and  the 
stoick  philosophy  is  that  alone  which  he 
recommends  to  them  : Juvenal  exhorts  to 
particular  virtues,  as  they  are  opposed  to 
those  vices  against  which  he  declaims;  but 
Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  fpllies,  and  in- 
sinuates virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples 
then  by  the  severity  of  prece  pts. 

’1  his  last  Consideration  serins  to  incline 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  Harare,  mid  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not 
only  in  profit,  but  in  pleasure.  But  alter 
all,  I must  confess  lh«t  the  delight  which 
Horace  gives  me  is  but  languishing.  Be 
pleased  still  to  understand,  that  I speak  of 
my  own  taste  only  : he  may  ravish  other 
men;  but  I am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to 
be  tickled.  Where  he  barely  grin*  himself, 
on  I,  ns  Scaligcr  say  % only  shews  Ins  white 
teeth, he  cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter. 
His  urbanity,  that  is,  his  good  mann  rs, 
are  to  be  commended,  hut  his  wit  .'s  fi*int  > 
and  his  salt,  if  1 may  dare  to  say  so,  almost 
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insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a more  vigorous  and 
masculine  wit:  he  gives  me  as  much  plea- 
sure as  I can  bear  : he  fully  satisfies  my  ex. 
pectation  : he  treats  his  subject  home : his 
spleen  is  raised,  and  he  raises  mine  : I have 
the  pleasure  of  concernment  in  all  he  says : 
he  drives  his  reader  along  with  him  : and 
when'he  is  at  the  end  of  his  way,  I wil- 
lingly stop  with  him.  If  he  went  another 
stage,  it  would  be  too  far,  it  would  make 
a journey  of  a progress,  and  turn  the  de- 
light into  fatigue.  When  he  gives  over,  '(is 
a wgti  the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  the  wit 
of  man  can  carry  it  no  farther.  If  a fault 
can  be  justly  found  in  him,  ’tis  that  he  is 
sometimes  too  luxuriant,  too  redundant ; 
says  more  than  he  needs,  like  my  friend  the 
Plain  Dealer,  but  never  more  than  pleases. 
Add  to  this,  that  his  thoughts  are  as  just  as 
those  of  Horace,  and  much  more  elevated. 
His  expressions  are  sonorous  and  more 
noble,  his  verse  more  numerous,  atid  his 
words  are  suitable  to  his  thoughts,  sublime 
and  lofty.  All  these  contribute  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  reader;  and  the  greater  the  soul 
of  him  who  reads,  his  transports  are  the 
greater.  Horace  is  always  on  the  amble, 
Juvenal  on  the  gallop  ; but  his  way  is 
perpetually  on  carpet-ground.  He  goes 
with  more  impetuosity  than  Horace,  but 
as  securely  ; and  the  swiftness  adds  more 
lively  agitation  to  the  spirits.  Dryden. 

{ 103.  Delicate  Satire  not  easily  hit  ujf 

How  easy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain, 
and  that  wittily  ! but  how  hard  to  make  a 
mail  appear  a fool,  a blockhead,  or  a knave, 
without  using  any  of  those  opprobrious 
terms  ! To  spare  the  grossness  of  the  names, 
and  to  tlo  the  thing  yet  more  severely,  is 
to  draw  a full  face,  and  to  make  the  nose 
and  cheek  stand  out,  and  yet  not  to  em- 
ploy any  depth  of  shadowing.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet 
no  master  can  teach  to  his  apprentice  : he 
may  give  the  rules,  but  the  scholaris  never 
the  nearer  in  his  practice.  Neither  is  it 
true,  that  this  fineness  of  raillery  is  offen- 
sive. A witty  man  is  tickled  while  he  is 
hurt  in  this  manner  ; and  a fool  feels  it  not. 
The  occasion  of  an  offence  may  possibly 
be  given,  but  he  cannot  take  it,  if  it  he 
granted,  that  in  effect  this  way  does  more 
mischief;  that  a man  is  secretly  wounded  ; 
and  though  he  be  not  sensible  himself,  yet 
the  malicious  world  will  find  it  out  for  him; 
yet  there  is  still  a vast  difference  bclwixtthe 
slovenly  butchering  of  a man,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  a stroke  that  separates  the  head  from 
the  body,  and  leaves  it  standing  in  its 


place.  A man  may  be  capable,  as  Jack 
Ketch’s  wife  said  of  her  servant,  of  a plain 
piece  of  work,  a bare  hanging : but  to 
make  a malefactor  die  sweetly,  was  only 
belonging  to  her  husband.  1 wish  I could 
apply  it  to  myself,  if  the  reader  would  be 
kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to  me. 
The  character  ofZimri  in  my  Absalom, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem  : 
'tis  not  bloody,  but  ’tis  ridiculous  enough  : 
and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended,  was  too 
witty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury.  If  I had 
railed,  1 might  have  suffered  for  it  justly  ; 
but  I managed  mine  own  works  more 
happily,  perhaps  more  dexterously.  I 
avoided  the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and 
applied  myself  to  the  representing  of  blind 
sides,  and  little  extravagancies,  to  which, 
the  wittier  a man  is,  he  is  generally  the 
more  obnoxious.  It  succeeded  as  I wished, 
the  jest  went  round,  and  he  was  out  in  his 
turn  who  began  the  frolic.  Ibid . 

<j  lOf.  The  li'orks  of  Art  defective  in  en- 
tertaining the  Imagination. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the 
imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  de- 
fective, in  comparison  of  the  former  ; for 
though  th.ey  tnay  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity, 
which  affords  so  great  an  entertainment  to 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but 
can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  mag- 
nificent in  the  design.  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice 
touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or 
palace  lie  in  a narrow  compuss,  the  ima- 
gination immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gralily  her;  but, 
in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement, 
and  is  fed  withan  infinite  variety  of  images, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For 
this  reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love 
with  a country  Rfe,  where  nature  appears 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to 
delight  the  imagination. 

Seriptnrum  chorus  omnis  amat  nanus  ct  fuL'it 
urucs.  Hok. 

Hie  secura  quips,  et  neseia  failure  vita. 

Dives  opuin  variarum ; hie  latis  otia  fundi#, 

Speluncx,  vivique  tat  us,  tiic  frigida  Tcttipe, 

Mugitusquc  bouin,  molle  quo  sub  arhore  sumni. 

Vise. 
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.Bui  though  there  me  several  of  these 
wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful  thun 
any  artificial  shows  ; yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleusant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art : for  tn  this  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a double  principle ; 
iron!  the  agreeahleness  of  the  objects  to  the 
eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  ob- 
jects : we  are  pleased  as  well  with  compar- 
ing th.-tr  beauties,  us  with  surveying  them, 
ami  can  represent  thun  toour  minds  either 
as  copies  or  originals,  lienee  it  is  that 
we  take  delight  in  a prospect  which  is  well 
laid  out,  and  diversifleo  with  fields  and 
meadows,  woods  and  rivers ; in  those  ac- 
cidental landskips  of  trees,  rlouds,  and 
Cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
veins  of  marble  ; in  the  curious  fret-work 
of  rot  Its  and  grottos;  and,  in  a word,  in 
any  thing  that  bath  such  a vaiiety  or  re- 
gularity as  may  seem  the  effects  ot  design, 
in  what  we  call  the  works  ot  fliauce. 

Advantage  from  their  S ienlarity  to  those  of 
■.Nature. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value, 
according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble 
those  of  ait,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial 
works  receive  a greater  advantage  from 
their  resemblance  to  such  as  are  natural; 
because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  plea- 
sant, hut  the  pattern  more  perfect.  The 
prettiest  landskip  I ever  saw, was  one  draw  n 
on  the  walls  of  a dark  room,  whi$b  stood 
opposite  on  one  side  to  a navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other  to  a park  The  experi- 
ment is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  discover  the  waves  ami  fluctuations 
of  ihe  water  in  strong  and  proper  colouis, 
with  the  picfure  of  a slup  cnteii.  g at  one 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  ihe 
whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared 
the  green  shadow  pi  trees,  waving  to  a nil 
fro  with  the  wind,  the  herds  of  deerainong 
them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  I must  confess  the  novelty  uf  such 
a sight  may  be  ope  occasion  of  its  pleasant- 
ness to  the  imagination,  hut  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  i|s  near  resemblance  to  na- 
lure,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures 
give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motion 
of  the  things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed,  than  there  is 
generally  in  nature  something  more  grand 
and  august,  than  wiiatwe  meet  with  ill  the 
curiosities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  see 
this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it.gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  ot  pleasure 
(ban  what  vr  receive  from  the  nicer  and 


more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On  this 
account  our  English  gardens  arc  not  so  en. 
tertaiiiing  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France 
and  Italy,  vvhe,re  we  see  a large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  gardetiand  forest,  which  repre- 
sent every  where  an  artificial  rudeness, 
muchmore  charmingthan  that  neatness  and 
elegance  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of 
our  own  country.  It  might,  inded,  be  of 
ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  ivellas  un- 
profitable to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so 
much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the 
plough,  in  many  parts  of  a country  that 
is  so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  toafar 
greater  advantage.  But  uhy  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a kind  of  gar- 
den by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn 
bs  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of 
Ihe  owner  i A marsh  overgrown  with  wil- 
lows, or  n mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are 
not  only  more  beauttiul,  but  more  benefi- 
cial, than  when  they  He  bare  and  unadorn- 
ed. Fields  of  corn  make  a pleasant  pros- 
pect, and  if  the  walks  were  a little  taken 
care  of  that  he  between  them,  il  thenalural 
embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helped 
and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of 
art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off 
by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving,  a man  might  make  a 
pretty  landskip  o!  bis  own  possessions. 

Spectator. 

% 105.  On  the  Progress  of  the  Arts. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from 
convenience  to  elegance,  and  from  elegance 
to  nicety. 

The  (list  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity. 
The  savage  finds  himself  incommoded  by 
heat  and  cold,  by  rain  and  wind  ; he  sheH 
ters  himself  in  the  hollow  ul  a rock,  and 
learns  to  dig  a cave  where  there  was  nunc 
before.  He  finds  the  sun  and  the  wind  ex- 
cluded by  the  thicket,  and  when  the  acci- 
dents of  the  chase,  or  the  convenience  of 
pasturage,  leads  him  into  more  open  places, 
he  forms  a thicket  for  himself,  by  planting 
stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  laying 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  industry 
produces  a house,  closed  with  doors,  and 
divided  by  partitions;  and  apaitments  am 
multiplied  and  disposed  according  to  *'iC 
various  degrees  of  power  or  invention:  im- 
provement succeeds  improvement,  as  he 
that  is  freed  from  a greater  evil  gm"5 
impatient  of  a less,  till  casein  titf-s  ls,“‘ 
vnuced  to  pleasure. 

• 1 ? ■« 
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The  mim),  set  free  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  natural  want,  gains  leisure  to  go  in 
search  of  superfluous  gratifications,  and 
adds  to  the  Uses  of  habitation  the  delights 
of  prospect.  Then  begins  the  reign  of 
symmetry;  orders  of  architectuie  are  in- 
vented, and  one  part  of  the  edifice  is  con- 
formrd  to  another,  without  any  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  offended. 

The  passage  is  very  shoit  from  elegance 
to  luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns 
are  soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid 
floors,  and  putty  ornanieots,  which  shew 
rather  the  wealth  than  the  taste  ol  the  pos- 
sessor. Idler. 

§ IOC.  The  Study  of  Astronomy  peculiarly 
delightful. 

In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is 
cheered,  and  I feel  that  exaltation  of  spi- 
rits which  results  from  light  and  warmth, 
joined  with  a beautiful  prospect  of  nature, 
I regard  myself  as  one  placed  by  the  hand 
ofGodinihe  midst  of  an  ample  theatre, 
in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
fruits  also  anti  vegetables  of  the  earth,  per- 
petually changing  their  positions  or  their 
aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  understanding  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail, 
the  painted  bow  mnl  the  glaring  comet, 
are  decorations  of  this  mighty  theatre  ; 
and  the  sable  hemisphere  studded  with 
spangles,  the  blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glo- 
rious gildings  and  the  rich  colours  in  the  ho- 
rizon, I look  on  ns  so  many  successive  scenes. 

When  1 consider  things  in  this  light,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a sort  of  impiety  to  have  no  at- 
tention to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be  re- 
gardlessof  those  plimnomcna  that  are  placed 
within  our  view,  on  purpose  to  entertain  our 
faculties,  and  display  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront  to  Providence 
of  the  same  kind,  (I  hope  it  was  not  im- 
pious to  make  such  a simile)  as  it  would  be 
to  a good  poet  to  sit  out  bis  play  without 
minding  the  plot  or  beauties  of  it.  And 
yet  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to  the 
drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  structure, 
and  those  admirable  scenes  whereby  the 
passions  of  a philosopher  are  gratefully 
agitated,  and  his  soul  affected  with  the 
•weel  emotions  of  joy  and  surprise, 

How  many  lox-huiiters  and  rural’squires 
arc  to  be  found  all  over  Great  Hrituin, 
who  arc  ignorant  that  they  have  lived  all 
this  time  in  a planet ; that  the  sun  is  several 
thousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; and 


that  there  are  several  uthcr  worlds  within 
our  view,  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
our  own  I “ Ay,  but,"  says  some  illite- 
rate fellow,"  1 enjoy  the  world,  and  leave 
it  to  others  to  contemplate  it.”  Yes,  you 
eat,  and  drnilf,  al|d  runabout  upon  it;  that 
is,  you  enjoy  as  a brule  ; but  to  enjoy  as  a 
rational  being  is  to  know  it,  to  be  sensible 
of  its  greatness  and  beauty.  l«  te  igl  ted 
wuh  i's  harmony,  and,  by  these  reflections, 
to  obtain  just  sentiments  of  thealmiguty 
mind  that  Iramed  it. 

The  man  who,  unembarrassed  with  vul- 
gar cares,  leisurely  attends  to  the  flux  of 
things  in  heaven  ami  things  on  earth,  and 
observes  the  laws  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, hath  secured  to  himself  an  easy  and 
convenient  seat,  where  he  beholds  with 
pleasure  all  that  passes  on  the  stage  of  na- 
ture, while  those  about  him  are,  some  fast 
asleep,  and  otheis  struggling  fur  the  high- 
est places,  or  turning  their  eyes  from  the 
entertainment  prepared  by  Providence,  to 
play  at  push-pin  with  one  another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung 
on  high,  the  meteors  in  the  middle  region 
the  various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  the 
profussion  of  good  things  that  distinguish 
the  seasons,  yield  a prospect  which  anni- 
hilates all  human  grandeur.  Taller. 

% 107.  The  planetary  and  terrestrial  Hu  rids 
comparatiuly  considered. 

To  us,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the  earth 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive  orb  that  our 
eyes  can  any  where  behold  : it  is  also  cloth- 
ed with  verdure,  distinguished  by  trees, 
and  adorned  with  variety  of  beautiful  de- 
corations ; whereas,  to  a spectator  placed 
on  one  ol  the  planets,  it  wears  an  Uniterm 
aspect,  looks  all  luminous,  and  no  larger 
than  a spot.  To  beings  who  still  d -ell  at 
greater  distances  it  entirely  disappears. 

That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  star  (as  in  one  part  of 
the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in  the  proces- 
sion of  night,  in  the  other  ushers  in  and 
anticipates  the  dawn)  is  a planetary  world, 
which  with  the  four  others  that  so  won- 
derfully vary  their  mystic  dunce,  are  in 
themselves  dark  bodies,  and  shine  only  by 
reflection  ; have  'fields,  and  seas,  and  skies 
of  their  own,  are  furnished  with  all  ac- 
commodations for  animal  subsistence,  anil 
are  supposed  to  be  the  abodes  of  intellec- 
tual life;  all  which,  together  with  our 
earthly  habitation,  arc  dependant  on  that 
grand  dispenser  of  divine  tuumficeuce,  th  e 
3 N j ’ sun; 
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Min  ; receive  their  light  from  the  distri- 
bution of  his  rays,  and  derive  their  com- 
fort from  bis  benign  agency. 

The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its 
daily  stages  through  the  sky,  is  in  this  re- 
spect fixed  and  immoveable;  ’tis  the  great 
axle  of  heaven,  about  winch  the  globe  "O 
inhabit,  and  other  more  spacious  orbs, 
wheel  their  stated  courses.  The  sun,  thole  It 
seemingly  smaller  than. the  dial  it  illumi- 
nates, isabundantly  larger  than  this  whole 
earth,  on  which  so  many  lofty  mountains 
r/sc,  ami'  such  vast  oceans  roll.  A line  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side  thiough  the  cen- 
tre of  that  resplendent  orb,  would  mea- 
sure more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
miles;  a girdle  formed  to  go  round  itscir- 
cumftrence,  would  require  a length  of 
millions.  Were  its  solid  contents  to  be 
estimated,  thp  account  yvould  overwhelm 
our  understanding,  and  be  almost  beyofid 
the  power  of  language  to  express.  Are  we 
sturtled  at  these  reports  of  philosophy? 
Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a transport  of 
suprizc,  “ How  mighty  is  the  ILing  who 
kindled  such  a prodigious  fire,  and  keeps 
ulive  from  age  to  age  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  flame  ! ” let  us  attend  our  philo- 
sophic guides,  and  we  shall  be  brought  ac- 
quainted with  speculations  more  enlarged 
and  more  inflaming. 

This  sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets, 
is  but  a very  little  part  of  the  grand  ma- 
chine of  the  universe  ; every  star,  though 
in  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond 
that  glitters  upon  a lady’s  ring,  is  really  a 
vast  globe,  like  the  sun  in  size  and  in 
glory  ; no  less  spacious,  no  lr»s  lumi- 
nous, than  the  radiant  source  of  the  day  : 
so  that  every  star  is  not  barely  a world, 
but  the  centre  of  a magnificent  system  ; 
has  a retinue  of  worlds,  irradiated  by  its 
l>vtmsl  amt  revolving  round  its  attractive 
influence,  all  which  arc  lost  to  our  sight 
in  unmeasuiable  wilds  of  ether.  That 
the  Stars' appear  like  so  many  diminutive 
and  scarce  distinguishable  points,  is  ow- 
ing to  llirir  immense  and  inconceivable 
distance.  Immense  and  inconceivable  in- 
deed it  is,  since  a ball,  shot  from  a 
loaded  cannon,  and  flying  with  unabated 
rapidity,  must  travel  at  this  impetuous 
rate  almost  seven  hundred  thousand  years, 
before  it  could  reach  the  nearest  oi  these 
twinkling  luminaries. 

While,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I 
learn  my  own  extreme  meanness,  I would 
also  discover  the  abject  littleness ol ail  ter- 
re.-riwl  things.  What  is  the  earth,  with  all 
her  ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with 


this  astonishing  grand  furniture  of  the 
skies  ? What,  but  a dim  speck,  hardly 
perceivable  in  the  map  of  the  universe  i It 
is  observed  by  a very  judicious  writer, that 
if  the  sun  himself,  which  enlightens  that 
part  of  the  creation, was  extinguished,  and 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds,  which 
move  about  him,  were  annihilated,  they 
would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  can 
tuke  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  any 
more  than  a grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore. The  bulk  of  which  they  consist, 
and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  their  loss  would  leave  scarce  a blank 
in  the  immensity  of  God’s  works.  If  then, 
not  our  globe  only,  but  this  whole  system, 
be  so  very  diminutive,  what  is  a kingdom 
or  a country  ? What  are  a few  lordships, 
or  the  so  much  admired  patrimonies  of 
those  who  are  styled  wealthy?  When  I 
measure  them  with  my  own  little  pittance, 
they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen- 
sions : but  when  I take  the  universe  for 
my  standard,  bow  scanty  is  their  size,  how 
contemptible  their  figure  ! they  shrink 
into  pompous  nothings.  Spectator. 

% 108.  The  Character  of  Toby  Bumper. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
education,  that  it  encourages  au  ingenu- 
ous spirit,  and  cultivates  a liberal  dispo- 
sition. We  do  not  wonder  that  a lad  who 
has  never  been  sent  to  school,  and  whosa 
faculties  have  been  suffered  to  rust  at  the 
hall-house,  should  form  too  close  an  inti- 
macy with  Ins  best  friends,  the  groom  ar.d 
the  game-keeper ; but  it  would  amaze  us 
to  see  a boy  well  educated  cherish  this  ili- 
placed  pride,  of  being,  as  it  is  called,  the 
head  of  the  company.  A person  of  this 
humble  ambition  will  be  very  well  con- 
tent to  pay  the  reckoning,  for  the  honour 
of  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ‘ the 
gentleman,'  while  he  is  unwilling  to  asso- 
ciate with  men  of  fashion,  lest  they  should 
be  his  superiors  in  rank  or  fortune;  or 
with  men  of  parts,  lest  they  should  exceed 
him  in  abilities.  Sometimes  indeed  it. 
happens  that  a person  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing will  stoop  to  receive  incense  of  mean 
and  illiterate  flatterers  in  a uorter-house 
and  cyder-cellar  ; and  I remember  to  hare 
heard  of  a poet,  who  was  ouce  caught  in 

a brothel,  ip  the  very  fact  of  reading  bis 

verses  to  the  good  old  mother,  aud  a circlo 
of  her  daughters. 

There  are  some  few,  who  have  been  led 
into  low  cotnpanv,  meidy  from  an  affecta- 
tion 
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lion  of  humour,  and  from  H desire  of  see- 
ing ihe  droller  scenes  of  lilej  have  de- 
scended to  associate  with  the  meanest  bf 
the  mob,  and  picked  their  cronies  from 
lanes  and  alloc  s . The  most  striking  in- 
stance i know  of  this  low  passion  lor  drol- 
lery, is  Toby  Mumper,  a young  fellow  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  not  without  ta- 
lonts,  who  has  taken  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  to  degrade  himself;  and  is  now 
become  almost  as  low  a character,  as  any 
of  those  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  com- 
panions. Toby  will  drink  purl  in  a morn- 
ing, smoke  his  pipe  in  u night-cellar,  dive 
for  a dinner,  or  eat  black  puddings  at  Bar- 
tholomew-fair, for  the  humour  of  the 
thing.  He  has  also  studied,  and  practises, 
nil  the  plebeian  arts  and  exercises,  under 
the  best  masters;  and  lias  disgraced  himself 
with  every  impolite  accomplishment.  He 
has  had  many  a set-to  with  Buckhorse;  and 
has  now  and  then  the  honour  of  receiving 
n fall  from  the  great  Broughton  himself. 
Nobody  is  better  known  among  the  hack- 
ney-coachmen, as  a brother-whip;  at  the 
noble  game  of  prison-bars,  he  is  a match 
•ven  for  the  natives  of  Essex  and  Cheshire  ; 
and  he  is  frequently  engaged  at  the  Artil- 
lery-ground with  Faulkner  and  Dingateat 
cricket ; and  is  himself  esteemed  as  good  a 
bat  as  either  of  the  Bennets.  Another  of 
Toby's  favourite  amusements  is,  to  attend 
the  executions  at  Tyburn  ; and  it  once 
happened,  that  one  of  hisfamiliar  intimates 
was  unfortunately  brought  thither  ; wlu-n 
Toby  carried  his  regard  to  his  deceased 
friend  so  far,  as  to  get  himself  knocked 
down  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  body 
from  the  surgeons. 

As  1'oby  affects  to  mimic,  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  art  and  manner  of  the  vulgar, 
he  never  fails  to  enrich  his  conversation 
with  their  emphatic  oaths  and  expressive 
dialect,  which  recommends  him  as  a man 
of  excellent  humour  and  high  fun,  among 
the  Choice  Spirits  at  Comus's  Court,  or  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Suns  if  sown!  State  unit 
Satisfaition.  He  is  also  particularlyfamo’us 
for  sihging  those  cant  songs,  drawn  up  in 
the  barbarous  dialect  ofslmrpers  and  pick- 
pockets; the  humour  of  which  he  often 
heightens,  by  screwing  up  his  mouth,  and 
rolling  about  a large  quid  of  tobacco  be- 
tween his  jaws.  These  and  other  like  ac. 
complishmenls  frequently  promote  him  to 
the  chair  in  these  facetious  societies. 

Toby  hasindulged  the  same  notions  of 
humour,  even  in  bis  amours  ; and  is  well- 
kn-'w  n to  every  street-walker  from  Cheap- 
siuo  to  Charing- cross.  This  has  given  se- 
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veral  *lioeks  to  his  constitution,  and  often 
involved  him  in  unlucky  scrapes,  lie  has 
been  frequently  bruiser!, beaten,  and  kicked, 
by  the  bullies  of  \V upping  and  Flcet-ditcb; 
and  was  once  souniny  diubbed  by  a soldier 
for  engaging  witb  his  null.  The  last  lime 
I saw  him  be  was  laid  up  with  two  blttck 
eyes,  and  a broken  pate,  which  he  got  ill 
a midnight  skirmish,  about  a mistress,  jn  a 
night-cellar.  Connoisseur. 

10<).  Causes  of  national  Characters. 

The  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  carry  all 
national  characters  to  extremes;  and  hav- 
ing once  established  it  as  a principle,  that 
any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or 
ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception, 
but  comprehend  every  individual  under 
the  same  character.  Men  of  sense  con- 
demn these  undistinguishing  judgments  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  allow,  that 
each  nation  has  a peculiar  set  of  manners, 
and  that  some  particular  qualities  are  more 
frequently  tri  he  met  with  among  one  peo- 
ple than  among  their  neighbours.  The 
common  people  in  Switzerland  have  surely 
mure  probity  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
Ireland  ; and  every  prudent  man  will,  from 
that  circumstance  alone,  make  a difference 
in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in  each.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  nml 
gaiety  in  a Frenchman  than  in  a Spaniard, 
though  Cervantes  was  born  in  Spam.  A11 
Englishman  will  naturally  be  thought  to 
have  more  w'it  than  a Dane,  though  Ty- 
cho Brahe  was  a up  live  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these 
national  characters,  while  some  account 
for  them  from  moral,  and  others  from  phy- 
sical cati-es.  By  moral  causes  I mean  all 
circumstances  which  are  fitted  to  worn  ori 
the  mind,  as  motives  or  reasons,  and  which 
render  a peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
to  us.  Of  this  kind  are  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  revolutions  of  public  af- 
fjirs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the 
people  live,  the  situation  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  and  such 
like  circumstances.  By  physical  causes,  t 
mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate, 
which  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on 
the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit 
of  the  body,  and  giving  a particular  com- 
plexion; which,  though  reflection  and  rea- 
son may  sometimes  overcome,  yet  will  it 
prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  character  of  a nation  will  very 
much  depend  on  moral  Causes,  must  he 
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evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer ; 
since  a nation  is  nothing  but  a collection  of 
individuals,  and  th«  manners  of  individuals 
are  frequently  determined  by  these  causes. 
As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debase  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious 
profession,  so  where  any  government  be- 
comes very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects,  it 
must  have  a proportional  effect  on  their 
temper  and  genius,  and  must  banish  all  the 
liberal  arts  from  amongst  them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes 
fixes  the  characters  of  different  professions, 
and  alters  even  the  disposition  which  the 
particular  members  receive  from  the  hand 
of  nature.  A soldier  and  a piiest  are  dif- 
ferent characters  in  all  nations  and  all 
ages,  and  this  difference  is  founded  on 
circumstances,  whose  operation  is  external 
and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  sol- 
diers lavish  and  generous,  as  well  as 
brave:  their  idleness,  as  well  as  the  large 
societies  which  they  form  in  camps  or 
garrisons,  inclines  them  to  pleasure  and 
gallantry:  by  their  frequent  change  of 
company  they  acquire  good  breeding  and 
an  openness  of  behaviour  ; being  employed 
only  against  a public  and  open  enemy, 
they  become  candid,  honest,  and  undc- 
signing  ; and  as  they  use  more  the  labour 
of  the  body  than  the  mind,  they  arc  com- 
monly thoughtless  and  ignorant. 

' "Tis  a trite  but  not  altogether  a false 
maxim,  that  priests  of  all  religions  are  the 
same  : and  though  the  character  of  the 
profession  will  not  in  every  instance  pre- 
vail over  the  personal  character,  yet  is  it 
sure  always  to  predominate  with  the  greater 
number.  For  as  chemists  observe,  that 
spirits  when  raised  to  a certain  height 
are  all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials 
they  be  extracted ; so  these  men  being 
elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  an  uni- 
form character,  which  is  entirely  their 
own,  and  which  is  in  my  opinion,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  the  most  amiable  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society  ; it  is 
in  most  points  opposite  to  that  of  a sol. 
Slier,  as  is  the  way  of  life  from  which  it  is 
derived.  ilumc's  Etsuys. 

§ 110.  Chastity  an  additional  Ornament 
to  Beauty. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex, 
that  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.  With- 
out innocence  beauty  is  unlovely,  and  qua- 
lity contemptible  ; good- breeding  dege- 
nerates into  wantenness,  and  wit  into  im- 


pudence. It  is  observed,  that  all  the  vir- 
tues are  represented  by  both  painters  am) 
statuaries  under  female  shapes;  but  if  any 
one  of  them  has  a more  particular  title  to 
that  sex,  it  is  Modesty.  1 shall  leave  it  to 
the  divines  to  guard  them  agair.stthe  op- 
posite vice,  as  they  may  be  overpuw. 
ered  by  temptations  ; it  is  sufficient  for  m* 
to  have  warned  them  against  it,  as  they 
may  be  led  astray  by  instinct.  Spectator. 

ij  111.  Chastity  a valuable  Virtue  in  a 
Alan. 

But  as  I am  now  talking  to  the  world 
yet  untainted,  1 will  venture  to  recommend 
chastity  as  the  noblest  male  qualification. 

It  is,  methinks,  very  unreasonable,  that 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  all  other  good 
babits,  is  what  makes  them  honourable; 
but  in  this  case  the  very  attempt  is  be- 
come very  ridiculous:  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  raillery  of  the  world,  truth  is  still  truth, 
and  will  have  beauties  inseparable  from  it. 
1 should,  upon  this  occasion,  bring  exam- 
ples of  heroic  chastity,  were  1 not  afraid 
of  having  my  paper  thrown  away  by  the 
modish  part  of  the  town,  who  go  no  far- 
ther, at  best,  than  the  mere  absence  of  ill, 
and  are  contented  to  be  rather  irreproach- 
able than  praise- worthy.  In  this  particu- 
lar, a gentleman  in  the  court  of  Cyrus 
reported  to  his  majesty  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  Panthea;  and  ended  his  pane- 
gyric by  telling  him,  that  since  be  was 
at  leisure,  he  would  carry  him  to  visit  her. 
But  that  prince,  who  is  a very  great  man 
to  this  day,  answered  the  pimp,  because  he 
was  a man  of  quality,  without  roughness, 
and  said  with  a smile,  “If  I should  visit 
her  upon  your  introduction,  now  I have 
leisure,  I don’t  know  but  1 might  go  again 
upon  her  ow  n invitation  when  I ought  to 
be  better  employed.”'  But  when  I cast 
about  all  the  instances  which  I have  met 
with  in  all  my  reading,  I find  not  one  so 
generous,  so  honest,  and  so  noble,  as  that 
of  Joseph  in  holy  writ.  When  his  master 
had  trusted  him  so  unreservedly  (to  speak 
it  in  the  emphaticul  manner  ol  the  act  ip- 
lure)  “ lie  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save 
the  bread  which  he  did  eat,”  he  was  so 
unhappy  as  to  appear  irresistibly  beautiful 
to  his  mistress  ; but  when  this  shameless 
woman  proceeds  to  solicit  him,  how  gal- 
lant is  his  answer!  “ Behold  my  master 
wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  house, 
and  hath  committed  all  that  lie  hath  to  my 
hand;  there  is  none  greater  in  the  hous* 
than  I,  neither  hath  he  kept  back  any 
thing  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  ail 
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his  wife.”  The  same  argument,  which 
a base  mind  would  have  made  to  itself  for 
committing  the  evil,  was  to  this  brave 
man  the  greatest  motive  for  forbearing  it, 
that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity  : the 
malice  and  falsehood  of  the  disappointed 
woman  naturally  arose  on  that  occasion, 
and  there  is  but  a short  step  from  the 
practice  of  virtue  to  the  hatred  of  it.  It 
would  therefore  be  worth  serious  consider- 
ation in  both  sexes,  and  the  matter  is  of 
importance  enough  to  them,  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  would  change  light- 
ness of  heart,  indolence  of  mind,  cheerful 
meals,  untroubled  slumbers,  and  gentle 
dispositions,  for  a constant  pruriency  which 
shuts  out  all  things  that  are  great  or  in- 
different, clouds  the  imagination  with  in- 
sensibility and  prejudice  to  all  manner  of 
delight,  but  that  which  is  common  to  all 
creatures  that  extend  their  species? 

A loose  behaviour,  and  an  inattention 
to  every  thing  that  is  serious,  flowing  from 
some  degree  of  this  pctulancy,  is  observ- 
able in  the  generality  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  this  age.  It  is  the  one  common 
face  of  most  public  meetings,  and  breaks 
in  upon  the  sobriety,  1 will  nut  say  seve- 
rity, that  we  ought  to  exercise  in  churches. 
The  pert  boys  and  flippant  girls  are  but 
faint  followers  of  those  in  the  same  incli- 
nations at  more  advanced  years.  I know 
not  who  can  oblige  them  to  mend  their 
manners;  all  that  1 pretend  to,  is  to  enter 
my  protest,  that  they  are  neither  fine  gen- 
tlemen nor  fine  ladies  for  this  behaviour. 
As  for  the  portraitures  which  I would  pro- 
pose, as  the  images  of  agreeable  men  and 
women,  if  they  are  not  imitated  or  re- 
garded, I can  only  answer,  as  I remember 
Mr.  Dryden  did  on  the  like  occasion, 
when  a young  fellow,  just  come  from  the 
play  of  Cleomencs,  told  him,  ill  raillery 
against  the  cominency  of  bis  principal 
character ; If  I had  been  alone  with  a 
lady,  1 should  not  have  passed  my  time 
like  your  Spartan:  “That  may  be,"  an- 
swered the  bard  with  a very  grave  face; 
“ but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  you 
are  no  hero.”  Guardian. 

§ 1 12.  The  Character t of  Gamcslen. 

The  whole  tribe  of  gamesters  may  be 
ranked  under  two  divisions  : Every  man 
who  makes  carding,  dicing,  and  betting 
his  daily  practice,  is  either  a dupe  or  a 
sharper ; two  characters  equally  the  ob. 
jects  of  envy  and  admiration.  The  dupe 


is  generally  a persou  of  great  fortune  and 
weak  intellects : 

11  Who  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th*  nose, 

" As  asses  are. " SuAKesrsAae. 

He  plays,  not  that  he  has  any  delight  in 
cards  and  dice,  but  because  it  is  the  fa- 
shion ; and  if  whist  or  hazard  arc  pro- 
posed, he  will  no  more  refuse  to  make 
one  at  the  table,  than  among  a set  of  hard 
drinkers,  he  would  object  drinking  his 
glass  in  turn,  because  he  is  not  dry. 

There  are  some  lew  instances  of  men  of 
sense,  as  well  as  family  and  fortune,  who 
have  been  dupes  and  bubbles.  Such  an 
unaccountable  itch  of  play  has  seized 
them,  that  they  have  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  it,  and  have  seemed  wedded  to  seven’s 
the  main,  and  the  odd  trick.  There  is 
not  a more  melancholy  object  than  a gen- 
tleman of  sense  thus  infatuated.  He  makes 
himself  and  family  a prey  to  a gang  of  vil- 
lains more  infamous  than  highwaymen  ; 
and  perhaps  , when  his  ruin  is  completed, 
be  is  glad  to  join  with  the  very  scoundrels 
that  destroyed  him,  and  live  upon  the  spoil 
of  others,  whom  he  can  draw  into  the 
same  follies  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him- 
self. 

Here  we  may  take  a survey  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a sharper  ; and  that  lie  may  have 
no  room  to  complain  of  loul  play,  let  us 
begin  with  his  excellencies.  You  will  per- 
haps be  startled,  Mr.  Town,  when  I men- 
tioned the  excellencies  of  a sharper ; but  a 
gamester,  who  makes  a decent  figure  in 
the  world,  must  be  endued  with  many 
amiable  qualities,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly appear  with  great  lustre,  were  they 
not  eclipsed  by  the  odious  character  af- 
fixed to  his  trade.  In  order  to  carry  on 
tbe  common  business  of  his  profession,  he 
must  be  a man  of  quick  and  lively  parts, 
attended  with  a stoical  calmness  of  tem- 
per, and  a constant  presence  of  mind.  He 
must  smile  at  tbe  loss  of  thousands;  and 
is  not  to  bo  discomposed,  though  rum 
stares  him  in  the  face.  As  he  is  to  live 
among  the  great  he  must  not  want  polite- 
ness and  affability  ; he  must  be  submis- 
sive, but  not  servile ; he  roust  be  master  of 
an  ingenuous  liberal  air, and  have  a seem- 
ing openness  of  behaviour. 

These  must  he  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  our  hero;  but  lest  1 should  be 
accused  of  giving  too  favourable  a like- 
ness of  him',  now  wchuve  seen  his  outside, 
let  us  take  a view  of  his  heurt.  There 
we  shall  find  avarice  the  main  spring  that 
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moves  the  whole  machine.  Every  game- 
ster is  eaten  u]>  with  avarice}  ami  when 
this  passion  is  in  full  force,  it  is  more 
strongly  predominant  Ilian  any  other.  It 
conquers  even  lust;  ami  conquers  it  more 
effectually  than  age.  At  sixty  we  look  at 
a fine  woman  with  pleasure  ; hut  when 
cards  ami  dice  have  engrossed  our  atten- 
tion, women  and  all  their  charms  are 
blighted  at  five-nnd-lwenty.  A thorough 
gamesti  r renounces  Venus  and  Cupid  for 
Flatus  and  Ames-ace,  and  owns  no  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  except  the  queen  of 
trumps.  1 1 is  insatiable  avarice  Cun  only 
le  gratified  by  hypocrisy;  so  that  all 
those  specious  virtues  already  mentioned, 
and  which,  if  real,  might  he  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  must  be  directed  in 
a gamester  towards  the  destruction  o!  his 
fellow- creatures,  llis  quick  and  lively 
parts  serve  only  to  instruct  and  assist  Inin 
in  the  most  dexterous  method  of  packing 
the  cauls  ami  cogging  the  dice;  his  for- 
titude, fvhieh  enables  him  to  lose  thou- 
sands without  emotion,  must  often  be 
practised  against  the  stings  and  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  liberal  deport- 
ment and  affected  openness  is  a specious 
veil  to  recommend  and  conceal  the  black- 
est villainy. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a second  sur- 
vey of  his  heart  ; and  as  we  hive  seen  us 
vices,  let  us  consider  its  miseries.  The 
covetous  man,  who  has  i^it  sufficient  cou- 
rage or  inclination  to  cncrease  his  fortune 
by  ticts,  cards,  or  dice,  but  is  contented 
to  board  up  thousands  by  thefts  less  pub- 
lic, or  by  cheats  less  liable  to  uncertainty, 
lives  in  a state  of  perpetual  suspicion  and 
terror:  but  the  avaricious  (ears  of  the 
ganu-ster  are  infinitely  greater.  He  is  con- 
slantly  to  wear  a mask;  and  like  Monsieur 
St.  Croix,  cuatljuleur  to  that  famous  tmjmi- 
snnnruie,  Madame  lirinvillier,  if  bis  musk 
falls  off,  he  runsthe  huzaid  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  the  stench  of  his  own  poisons.  I 
have  seen  some  examples  of  tins  sort  not 
many  yeais  ago  at  While’s.  I am  uncer- 
tain whether  the  wretches  are  still  alive; 
hut  if  they  are  still  ulive,  they  breathe 
like  toads  under  gtound,  crawling  amidst 
old  walls,  Hiivl  paths  long  since  unlre- 
q n'nted. 

lint  supposing  that  the  sharper’s  hypo- 
cr;s\  remains  undetected,  in  what  a state 
ol  mind  must  that  man.be,  whose  fortune 
depends  upon  the  insincerity  of  Ins  heart, 
the*  disingenuity  nl  his  behaviour,  and  the 
(also  bias  of  his  dice!  What  sensations 
must  l.e  suppress,  when  he  is  obliged  to 


smile,  although  he  is  provoked  ; when  hi 
must  look  serene  in  (he  height  of  despair; 
and  when  he  must  act  the  stoic,  without 
the  consolation  of  one  virtuous  senti- 
ment, or  one  moral  principle  ! How  un- 
happy must  be  be,  even  in  that  situation 
from  which  he  hopes  to  reap  most  benefit: 

1 mean  amidst  stars,  garters,  and  the  va- 
rious herds  of  nobility  ! Their  lordships  art 
not  always  in  a humour  to  play : they 
choose  to  laugh  ; they  choose  to  joke;  in 
the  mean  while  our  hero  must  patiently 
await  the  good  hour,  and  must  nut  only 
join  in  the  laugh,  and  applaud  the  juke, 
but  must  humour  every  turn  and  caprice 
to  wh'ch  that  set  of  spoiled  children,  called 
bucks  of  quality,  are  liable.  Surely  his 
brother  Thicket's  employment,  of  saun- 
tering on  horicback  in  the  wind  and  run 
till  the  Heading  coach  - passes  through 
Smailberry-green,  is  the  more  eligible, 
und  no  less  honest  occupation. 

i he  sharper  has  also  frequently  the 
mortification  of  being  thwarted  in  his  de- 
signs. Opportunities  ol  fraud  will  not  for 
ever  pscseiiL  tbcinxclve*.  The  false  dire 
cannot  be  constantly  produced,  nor  the 
packed  cards  always  be  placed  upon  the 
table.  It  is  then  our  gamester  is  in  the 
greatest  danger.  Hut  even  then,  when  he 
is  in  tlic  power  of  fortune,  and  has  no* 
thing  but  mere  luck  and  fair  play  on  hit 
sidy,  he  must  stand  the  brunt,  and  perhaps 
give  away  bis  iast  guinea,  as  coolly  a>  be 
would  lend  a nobleman  a shilling. 

Our  hero  is  now  going  off  the  stage, 
nnrl  his  catastrophe  is  very  tragical.  The 
next  news  we  hear  ol  him  ts  his  death, 
atchieved  by  his  own  ham!,  and  will;  bis 
own  pistol.  An  inquest  is  bribed,  he  is 
butted  at  mid-night— and  forgotten  before 
sun-rise. 

These  two  porlraitsnfa  sharper,  where- 
in I have  endeavoured  to  sln.w  different 
likenesses  in  the  same  man,  put  me  in 
mine,  of  an  old  print,  which  1 remember 
at  Oxford,  of  Count  Gu.scard.  At  first 
sight  he  was  exhibited  in  a full. bottomed 
,vvtg,  a hat  and  a feather,  embroidered 
cloHihs,  diamond  buttons,  and  the  lull 
court  dress  of  those  days  ; but  by  pulling 
a string  tint,  folds  of  the  paper  wereshifled, 
the  Lee  only  remained,  a new  body  came 
forward,  and  Count  Guiscanl  appeared  to 
be  a devil.  Connoisseur. 

% 1 1 S . The  TATir.tr  x Adr'icc  to  ih  Sitter 

J emit;  i a good  1a  non  J'or  young  Ludia. 

My  brother  Tranquiilus  being  gone  out 
of  town  for  some  days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent 

me 
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hi*  wotJ  she  would  come  and  dine  with 
me,  and  therefore  desired  me  to  have  no 
other  company.  I took  care  accordingly, 
and  was  not  alitlle  pleased  to  see  her  enter 
the  room  with  a decent  and  matron-like 
behaviour  which  I thought  very  much  be- 
came her.  I saw  she  had  a great  deal  to 
say  to  me,and  easily  discovered  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  she 
bad  abundance  of  satisfaction  in  her  heart, 
which  she  longed  to  communicate.  How- 
ever, I was  resolved  to  let  her  break  into 
her  discourse  her  own  way,  and  reduced 
her  to  a thousand  little  devices  and  intima. 
tions  to  bring  me  to  the  mention  of  her 
husband.  But  finding  I was  resolved  not 
to  name  him, she  begun  of  her  own  accord: 
“ My  husband,”  says  she,  “ gives  his  hum- 
ble service  to  you  to  which  I only  an- 
swered, “ I hope  he  is  well,”  and  without 
waiting  for  a reply,  fell  intoother  subjects. 
She  at  last  was  out  of  all  patience, audsaid, 
with  a smile  and  manner  that  I thought 
had  more  beauty  and  spirit  than  1 hud  ever 
observed  before  in  her;'1  i did  not  think, 
brother,  you  had  been  so  ill-natured.  You 
have  seen  ever  since  I came  in,  that  I had 
• a mind  to  talk  of  my  husband,  and  you 
will  not  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  an  occa- 
sion.” “ I did  not  know,”  said  I,  “ but  it 
might  be  a disagreeable  subject  to  you. 
You  do  not  take  me  for  so  old-fashioned  a 
fellow  as  to  think  of  entertaining  a young 
lady  with  the  discourse  of  her  husband.  I 
know  nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  to 
speak  of  one  who  is  to  he  so;  but  to  speak 
of  one  who  is  so— indeed,  Jenny,  I am  a 
better  bred  man  than  you  think  me.”  She 
shewed  a little  dislike  to  my  raillery, andby 
her  bridling  up, I perceived  she  expectedlo 
be  treated  hereafter  not  as  Jenny  Distaff, 
but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.  I was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  change  in  her  humour  ; 
and  upon  talking  with  her  upon  several 
subjects,!  could  not  but  fancy  that  I saw  a 
great  deal  of  her  husband’s  way  and  man- 
ner in  her  remarks,  her  phrases,  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  and  the  very  air  of  her  coun- 
tenance. This  gave  me  an  unspeakable  sa- 
tisfaction,not  only  brcausel  had  fouud  her 
a husband  from  whom  she  could  learn  many 
things  that  were  laudable, but  also  because 
1 looked  upou  her  imitation  of  him  as  an 
infallible  sign  that  she  entirely  loved  him. 
'i'his  js  an  observation  that  1 never  knew 
fail,  though  I do  not  remember  that  any 
other  has  made  it.  The  natural  slyness  of 
her  sex  hindered  her  from  telling  me  the 
greatness  of  her  own  passion,  but  1 easily 


collected  it  from  the  representation  she  gave 
me  of  his.  “ 1 have  every  thing  in  Tran- 
quillus,” says  she,  “ that  1 can  wish  foe 
and  enjoy  in  himfwhat  indeed  you  told  ma 
were  to  be  met  with  in  u good  husband) 
the  fondness  of  a lover,  the  tenderness  of 
« parent,  and  the  intimacy  of  a friend." 
It  transported  me  to  see  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears  of  affection  when  she  spoke. 
“ And  is  there  not,  sister,  ’’  said  I, 
“ more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
man,  than  in  all  the  little  impertinences  of 
balls,  assemblies,  and  equipage,  which  it 
cost  mo  so  much  pains  to  make  you  con- 
temn ? " She  answered  smiling,  “ Tran- 
quillus has  made  me  a sincere  convert  in  a 
few  weeks,  though  1 am  afraid  you  could 
not  have  done  it  in  your  whole  life.  To 
tell  you  truly,  I have  only  one  fear  hang- 
ing upon  me,  which  is  apt  to  give  ma 
trouble  in  the  midst  of  all  my  satisfactions  : 

I am  afraid,  you  must  know,  that  I shall 
not\  always  make  the  same  amiable  ap- 
pearance in  his  eyes  that  i do  at  present. 
You  know,  brother  Bickerstaff,  that  you 
have  the  reputation  of  a conjuror,  and  if 
you  have  any  one  secret  in  your  art  to 
make  your  sister  always  lieautiful,  I should 
be  happier  than  if  I were  mistress  of  ail  the 
worlds  you  have  shewn  me  in  a starry 
night.”  “ Jenny,"  said  1,  “ without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  magic,  1 shall  give  you  one 
plain  rule,  that  will  not  fail  of  making  you 
always  amiable  to  a man  who  has  so  great 
a passion  for  you,  and  is  of  so  equal  and 
reasonable  a temper  as  Tranquillus: — En- 
deavour to  please,  and  you  rnusf  please. 
Be  always  in  the  same  disposition  as  you 
are  when  you  ask  for  this  secret,  and  you 
may  take  my  word,  you  will  never  want 
it;  an  inviolable  fidelity,  good-humour, 
and  complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all 
the  charms  of  a fine  face,  and  make  the 
decays  of  itinvisible.”  Talltr. 

§ 114.  Curiosity. 

The  love  of  variety,  of  curiosity,  of  see- 
ing new  things,  which  is  the  same  or  at 
least  a sister  passion  to  it,--  seems  wove 
into  the  frame  of  every  son  and  daughter 
ol  Adam  ; we  usually  speak  of  it  as  one  of 
nature’s  levities,  though  planted  within  us 
for  the  solid  purposes  of  carrying  forward 
the  mind  to  fresh  enquiry  and  knowledge  : 
strip  us  of  it,  the  mind  (1  fear)  would  doze 
for  ever  over  the  present  page ; and  we 
should  all  of  us  rest  at  ease  with  such  ob- 
jects us  presented  themselves  in  the  parish 
or  province  where  we  first  drew  breath- 

It 
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It  i*  to  this  spilt  which  is  ever  in  our 
sides,  that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  this 
desire  for  travelling  : the  passion  is  no  ways 
bad, — but  as  others  are — in  its  misma- 
nagement or  excess; — order  it  rightly,  the 
advantages  are  worth  the  pursuit  ; the 
chief  of  which  are — to  learn  the  languages, 
the  law  s nnd  customs,  and 'Understand  the 
government  and  interest  of  other  nations; 
— to  acquire  an  urbanity  and  contidence 
of  behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind  more  ea- 
sily for  conversation  and  discourse ; to  take 
us  out  of  the  company  of  our  aunts  and 
grandmothers,  and  from  the  tracts  of  nur- 
sery mistakes  ; and  by  shewing  us  new  ob- 
jects, or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to  reform 
our  judgments — by  tasting  perpetually  the 
varieties  of  nature,  to  know  what  is  good 
— by  observing  the  address  and  arts  of 
men,  to  conceive  what  is  sincere, — and  by 
seeing  the  difference  ol  so  many  various 
humours  and  manners — to  look  into  our- 
selves, and  foim  our  own. 

This  is  some  part  ol  the  cargo  we  might 
return  with;  but  the  impulse  ol  seeing  new 
sights;  augmented  with  that  of  getting 
clear  from  all  lessons  both  of  wisdom  anti 
reproof  at  home — carries  our  youth  too 
early  out,  to  turn  this  venture  to  much  ac- 
count ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  scene  paint- 
ed of  the  prodigal  in  his  travels,  looks 
more  like  a copy  than  an  original — will  it 
not  be  well  if  such  an  adventurer,  with  so 
unpromising  asetting-out, — without  care — 
— without  compass, — be  not  cast  away  tor 
ever; — and  may  he  not  be  said  to  escape 
well — if  he  returns  to  his  country  only  as 
naked  as  he  first  left  it  ? 

But  you  will  send  an  able  pilot  with 
your  son — a scholar. — 

if  wisdom  could  speak  no  other  lan- 
guage but  Greek  or  Latin — you  do  well — 
or  if  mathematics  will  make  a gentleman, 
— or  natural  philosophy  but  teach  him  to 
make  a bow — he  ntuy  be  of  some  service 
in  introducing  your  son  into  good  societies, 
and  supporting  him  in  them  when  he  has 
done— but  the  upshot  will  be  generally 
this,  that  in  the  most  pressing  occasions  of 
address,  if  he  is  a man  of  mere  reading,  the 
unhappy  youth  will  have  the  tutor  to  carry 
—and  not  the  tutor  to  carry  him. 

But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme;  he  shall 
be  escorted  by  one  who  knows  the  world, 
not  merely  from  books — but  front  his  own 
experience  : — a matt  who  has  been  em- 
ployed on  such  services,  and  thrice  made 
the  tour  of  Isur'npc  with  success. 

That  is,  without  breaking  his  own,  or 


his  pupil’s  neck  for  if  he  is  such  as  my 
eyes  have  seen  ! some  broken  Swiss  valel- 

de-chambre some  general  undertaker, 

w ho  w ill  perform  the  journey  in  so  many 
mouths,  “ if  God  permit,’’— much  know- 
ledge will  not  accrue; — some  profit  at 
least, — he  will  learn  the  amount  to  a half- 
penny, of  every  stage  from  Calais  to  Home ; 
— he  will  be  carried  to  the  best  inns,— 
instructed  where  there  is  the  best  wine,  anti 
sup  a livre  cheaper,  than  if  the  youth  bad 
been  left  to  make  the  tour  and  bargain 
himself.  Look  at  our  governor  ! I beseech 
you: — see,  he  is  an  inch  taller  as  he  relates 
the  advantages. — 

—And  here  endeth  his  pride — his  know- 
ledge, and  his  use. 

But  when  your  son  gets  abroad,  he  will 
be  taken  out  of  his  bands,  by  his  society 
with  men  of  rank  and  letters,  with  whom 
he  will  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time. 

l,et  me  observe,  in  the  liist  place,-  that 
company  which  is  really  good  is  very  rare 
mid  very  shy  : but  you  have  surmounted 
this  difficulty,  and  procured  him  the  best 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respectable  in  every  capital. 

And  1 answer,  that  be  will  obtain  all 
hy  them,  which  courtesy  strictly  stands 
obliged  to  pay  on  such  occasions, — but  no 
mure. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  so 
much  deceived,  us  in  the  advantages  pro- 
posed from  our  connections  and  dtscoutse 
with  the  literati,  &c.  in  foreign  parts;  espe- 
cially if  the  experiment  is  made  before  we 
are  matured  by  years  or  study. 

Conversation  is  a traffick  ; and  if  you 
enter  into  it  without  some  stock  of  know- 
ledge, to  balance  the  account  perpetually 
betwixt  you — the  trade  drops  at  once; 
nnd  this  is  the  reason, — however  it  may  be 
boasted  to  the  contrary,  why  travellers 
have  so  little  (especially  good)  conversa- 
tion with  natives, — owing  to  their  suspi- 
cion,— or.pethaps  conviction,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  extracted  from  theconversa- 
tion  of  young  itinerants,  woith  the  trou- 
ble  of  their  bad  language, — or  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  visits. 

The  pain  ou  these  occasions  is  usually 
reciprocal  ; the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  disappointed  youth  seeks  an  easier 
society  ; and  as  bad  company  is  always 
ready, — and  ever  lying  in  wait — tlyt  ca- 
reer is  soon  finished  ; and  the  poorprodi- 
gal  returns  the  same  object  ol  pity,  with 
the  pi  t digal  in  the  gospel. 

Sterne's  Sermon. 
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§[  I S.Cunt rovcrty  seldom  decently  conducted. 

Tis  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  con- 
troversy, for  the  parties  to  engage  in  till 
the  fury  of  disputation,  without  precisely 
instructing  their  readers,  or  truly  knowing 
themselves,  the  particulars  about  which 
they  differ.  Hence  that  fruitless  parade  of 
argument,  and  those  opposite  pretences  to 
demonstration,  with  which  most  debates, 
on  every  subject,  have  been  infested. 
Would  the  contending  parties  first  be  sure 
of  their  own  meaning,  and  then  communi- 
cate their  sense  to  others  in  plain  terms 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  the  face  of  contro- 
versy would  soon  be  changed,  and  real 
knowledge,  instead  of  imaginary  conquest, 
would  be  the  noble  reward  of  literary  toil. 

Browne's  Essays. 

§ 1 16.  How  to  please  in  conversation. 

None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is 
more  general,  or  less  blameable.  than  that 
of  being  distinguished  for  the  arts  of  con- 
versation. Other  accomplishments  may  be 
possessed  without  opportunity  of  exerting 
them,  or  wanted  without  danger  that  the 
defect  can  often  be  remarked  ; but  as  no 
man  can  live  otherwise  tium  in  an  hermi- 
tage without  hourly  pleasure  or  vexation, 
from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of  those  about 
him,  the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  nf 
continual  use.  Few  are  mure  frequently 
envied  than  ihose  who  have  the  power  of 
forcing  attention  wherever  they  come, 
whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a promise 
of  felicity,  ae  1 whose  departure  is  lament- 
ed. like  the  recess  of  the  sun  from  northern 
climates,  us  a privation  of  all  that  enlivens 
fancy  and  inspires  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  excellence  In  this 
valuable  art,  some  peculiar  qualifications 
are  necessary  ; for  every  man's  experience 
will  inform  him,  that  the  pleasure  which 
men  are  able  to  give  in  conversation  holds 
no  stated  proportion  to  their  knowledge 
°r  their  virtue.  Man>  find  their  way  to 
the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those,  who 
lever  consider  them  as  of  the  least  impor- 
tance in  any  other  place  ; we  have  all.  at 
°he  time  or  other,  been  content  to  love 
•hose  whom  we  could  not  esteem,  and  been 
persuaded  to  try  the  dangetous  expert  merit 
°f  admitting  him  for  a companion,  whom 
we  know  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a counsel- 
lor, and  too  treacherous  for  a friend. 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at 
'iich  excellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in 
•heir  own  opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the 


hope  of  contributing  reciprocally  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  Merri- 
ment extorted  by  sallies  of  imagination, 
sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quickness  of 
reply,  is  too  often  what  the  Latins  chII,  the 
Sardinian  laughter,  a distortion  of  face 
without  gladness  of  the  heart. 

For  this  reason  no  style  of  conversation 
is  more  extensively  acceptable  than  the 
narrative.  I le  who  has  stored  his  memory 
with  slight  anecdotes,  private  incidents, 
and  personal  peculiarities,  seldom  fails  to 
find  his  audience  favourable.  Almost 
every  manjivleos  with  eagerness  to  extem- 
porary history  ; for  almost  every  man  has 
some  real  or  imaginary  connection  with  a 
celebrated  character,  some  desire  to  ad- 
vance or  oppose  a rising  name.  Vanity 
often  co-operates  with  curiosity.  He  that 
is  a bearer  in  one  place,  qualifies  himself 
to  become  a speaker  in  another  ; for  though 
he  cannot  comprehend  a series  of  argu- 
ment, or  transport  the  volatile  spirit  of  wit 
without  evaporation,  yet  he  thinks  him- 
self aide  to  treasure  up  the  various  inci. 
dents  of  a siory,  and  pleases  his  hopes 
with  the  information  which  he  shall  give 
to  some  inferior  sorely. 

Nairatives  are  lor  the  most  part  heard 
without  envy,  because  they  ure  not  sup- 
posed to  imply  any  intellectual  qualities 
above  the  common  rate.  To  be  acquaint- 
ed with  facts  not  yet  echoed  by  plebeian 
mouths,  may  happen  to  oue  man  as  well 
as  to  another,  and  to  relate  them  when 
they  are  known,  has  tn  appearance  so  very 
Frtie  difficulty,  that  every  one  concludes 
himself  equal  to  the  task.  Humbler. 

§ 117.  The  various  Faults  in  Conversation 
and  Behaviour  pointed  out. 

t shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rules  for  conversation,  but  rather 
point  out  such  faults  in  discourse  and  be- 
haviour, as  render  the  company  of  half 
mankind  rather  tedious  than  amusing.  It 
is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  conversation 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in  thu 
greatest  perfection,  among  persons  of 
fashion : there  it  is  almost  annihilated  by 
universal  card-  playing ; insomuch  that  I 
have  heard  it  given  as  a reason,  why  it  is 
impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  sue* 
ceed  in  the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy, 
that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet 
but  to  game.  All  their  discourse  turns 
upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four  honours  : 
and  it  is  no  less  a uiaxim  with  the  votaries 
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©f  whist  than  with  those  of  Bacchus,  that 
talking  spoils  company. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himself 
as  agreeable  to  society  as  he  can  ; but  it 
often  happens,  that  those  who  most  aim  at 
shining  in  conversation,  overshoot  their 
mark.  Though  a man  succeeds,  he  should 
not  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  engross  the 
whole  talk  to  himself;  for  that  destroys 
the  very  essence  of  conversation,  which  is 
talking  together.  We  should  try  to  keep 
up  conversation  like  a hall  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  the  other,  ratherlhun  seize 
it  ull  to  ourselves,  and  drive  it  before  us 
like  a foot-ball.  We  should  likewise  be 
cautious  to  adapt  the  matter  of  our  dis- 
course to  our  company  ; and  nut  talk 
Greek  before  ladies,  or  of  the  last  new  fur- 
below to  a meeting  of  country  justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a more  ridiculous 
air  over  the  whole  conversation,  than  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  easily  acquired,  but  very 
difficultly  conquered  and  discarded.  In 
order  to  display  these  absurdities  in  a truer 
l eht,  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
rate  such  of  them,  as  are  most  commonly 
to  be  met  will) ; and  first  to  take  notice  of 
those  buffoons  in  society,  the  Altitudina- 
rinns  and  Face-makerS.  These  accompany 
every  word  with  a peculiar  grimace  or 
gesture ; they  assent  with  a shrug,  and  con- 
tradict with  a twisting  of  the  neck  : are 
angry  with  a wry  moujb,  and  pleased  "In  a 
caper  of  a minuet-step.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  speaking  harlequins  j and  their 
rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  pos- 
ture.master.  These  should  be  condemned 
to  converse  only  in  dumb-show  with  their 
own  persons  in  a looking-glass ; ns  well 
as  the  Smirkers  and  Senders,  who  so  pret- 
tily set  off  their  faces,  together  with  their 
words,  bv  ujc-ne-sari-quvi  between  a grin 
and  a dimple.  Wuh  these  we  may  like- 
wise rank  the  abetted  tribe  of  Mimics, 
who  are  constantly  taking  off  the  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  or  gesture  of  their  acquaint- 
ance : though  they  are  such  wretched  imi- 
tators, thar  (like  bad  painters)  they  are 
frequently  forced  to  write  the  name  under 
thr  picture,  before  we  can  discover  any 
likeness. 

Next  to  these,  whose  elocution  is  ab. 
sorbed  in  action,  mid  who  converse  chiefly 
With  their  arms  and  legs,  we  may  consider 
the  professed  Speakers.  Ami  first,  the 
einphatical ; who  squeeze,  and  press,  ami 
ram  down  every  sv  liable  with  excessive  ve- 
hemence and  energy.  '1  licse  orators  arc 
temarkublc  fur  their  distinct  elocution  and 


force  of  expression  : they  dwell  on  the  im. 
portant  particles  of  and  I he,  and  the  signi- 
ficant conjunctive  and;  which  they  seem 
to  hawk  up,  with  much  difficulty,  out  of 
their  own  throats,  and  to  cram  them,  with 
no  less  pain,  into  the  ears  of  their  auditors. 
These  should  be  suffered  only  to  syringe 
(as  it  were)  the  cars  of  a deaf  man,  through 
an  hearing-trumpet : though  1 mus^con- 
fess,  that  I am  equally  offended  with  the 
Whisperers  or  Low  Speukers,  who  seem 
to  fancy  all  their  acquaintance  deaf,  and 
come  up  so  close  to  you,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  measure  noses  with  you,  and  fre- 
quently overcome  vou  with  the  foul  ex- 
halations of  a stinking  breath.  I would 
have  these  oracular  gentry  obliged  to  talk 
at  a distance  through  a speaking-trumpet, 
or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a whis- 
pering gallery.  The  Wits,  who  will  not 
condescend  to  utter  any  thing  but  a bon 
mot  ; and  the  Whistlers  or  Tune-hummers, 
who  never  articulate  at  ail,  may  be  joined 
very  agreeably  together  in  concert ; and  to 
those  tinkling  cymbals  I would  also  add 
the  sounding  brass,  the  Bawler,  who  en- 
quires after  your  health  with  the  bellow- 
ing of  a tow  n-cricr. 

The  Tailors,  whose  pliable  pipes  ire 
admirably  adapted  Jo  the  “ soft  parts  of 
conversation,  "and  Sweetly  “ prattling  out 
of  fashion,  ” make  very  pretty  music  from 
a beautiful  face  and  a female  tongue;  but 
fiotn  a rough  manly  voice  and  coarse  fea- 
tures, mere  nonsense  is  as  harsh  and  disso- 
nant as  a jig  from  a hurdy-gurdy.  The 
Swearers  1 have  spoken  of  in  former  pa- 
per; but  the  Halt-swearers,  who  split,  ami 
mince,  am)  fritter  their  oaths  into  go  it's 
bud,  ad’s  fnh,  and  itimnie ; the  Gothic 
humbuggers,  and  those  who  “ mck-narae 
God's  creatures,  " and  call  a man  a cab- 
bage, a crab,  a queer  cub,  an  odd  fish, 
and  an  unaccuumable  muiAia,  should  never 
conic  into  company  without  an  interpreter. 
But  1 will  not  tire  my  reader’s  pat. ence  by 
pointing  out  all  the  pests  of  conversation: 
nor  dwell  particularly  on  thesensiblcs  who 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  most  trivial 
points,  and  speak  in  sentences  ; the  Won- 
derers,  who  are  always  wondering  what 
o’clock  it  is,  or  wondering  whether  it  will 
rain  or  no,  or  wondering  when  the  roocn 
changes  ; the  1’ltraseologists,  who  explain 
a thing  by  <tll  that,  or  enter  into  particu- 
lars with  Hue  cud  that  end  t'other;  and 
lastly,  the  Silent  men,  who  seem  afraid  ol 
opening  their  mouths,  lest  they  should 
catch  cold,  and  literally  observe  the  pn- 
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cept  of  the  gospel,  by  letting;  their  conver- 
sation be  only  yea  yea,  ami  nay  nay. 

The  rational  intercourse  kept  up  by  con- 
versation, is  one  of  our  principal  distmc- 
tions  from  brutes.  We  should  therefore 
endeavour  to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to 
our  advantage,  and  consider  the  organs  of 
speech  as  the  instruments  of understanding: 
we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  *ase  them 
as  weapons  of  vice,  or  tools  of  folly  ; 
and  do  our  utmost  to  unlearn  any  trivial  or 
ridiculous  habits,  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
value  of  such  an  inestimable  prerogative. 
It  is,  indeed,  imagined  by  some  philoso- 
phers, that  even  birds  and  beasts  (though 
without  the  power  of  articulation)  perfect- 
ly understand  one  another  by  the  sounds 
they  utter ; and  that  dogs,  cats,  fee.  have 
racli  a particular  language  to  themselves, 
like  different  nations.  '1  hus  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  the  nightingales  of  Italy 
have  as  fine  an  ear  to  their  own  native 
wood-notes,  as  any  signor  or  signora  for 
an  Italian  air;  that  the  boars  of  Westpha- 
lia gruntle  as  expressively  through  the  n^se 
as  the  inhabitants  in  Iligh-Gerinan ; and 
that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of  Holland 
croak  as  intelligibly  as  the  natives  jabber 
their  Low-Dutch.  However  this  may  he, 
we  may  consider  those, whose  tongues  hard- 
ly teem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reasou, 
and  do  not  keep  up  the  proper  conversa- 
tion of  human  creatures,  as  imitating  the 
language  of  different  animals.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  affinity  between  chatterers 
and  monkeys, and  praters  and  parrots.istoo 
obvious  not  to  occurat  once":  Grunters  and 
Growler^  may  justly  be  eompuretl  to  hogs: 
Snarlers  are  curs, that  continuallyshew  their 
teeth,  but  never  bite  j and  the  spitfire  pas- 
sionate are  a sort  of  wild  cats.that  will  not 
bear  stroaking.but  will  pur  when  they  are 
pleased.  Coinplainers  are  screech-owls  ; 
and  story-tellers,  always  repealing  the 
seme  dull  note,  ate  cuckoos.  I’oets  that 
prick  up  their  cars  at  their  own  lm[eoUS 
braying,  are  no  better  than  asses  : Lrilics 
in  general  are  venomous  serpenls.that  de- 
light in  hissiDg  ; and  some  id  them,  who 
have  got  by  heart  a few  technical  lerins 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  are  no 
other  than  magpies.  Connoisseur,  , 

^ 1 1 8. .4  Citizen's  Ciuntry  House  described. 
Sir, 

I remember  to  have  seen  a little  French 
novel,  giving  an  account  of  a citizen  of 
Paris  making  an  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try. 11c  imagines  himself  about  to  under- 


take a long  voyage  to  some  stranee'  re- 
gion, where  the  natives  were  as  different 
from  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  city  as  the 
most  distant  nations.  He  accordingly  takes 
boat,  and  is  landed  at  a village  about  a 
league  from  the  capital.  When  he  is  set 
on  shore,  he  is  amazed  to  see  ihcpeople 
speak  the  same  language,  wear  the  same 
dress,  ami  use  the  same  customs  with  him- 
self. He, who  had  spent  all  his  life  within 
the  sight  of  Font  Neuf,  looked  upon  every 
one  that  lived  out  of  Paris  us  a foreigner  ; 
and  though  the  utmost  extent  of  his  travels 
was  not  three  miles,  he  was  as  much  sur- 
prized,as  he  would  have  been  to  meet  with 
a colony  of  Frenchmen  on  the  Terra  In. 
cugnila. 

In  your  late  paper  on  the  amusements 
of  Sunday,  you  have  set  forth  in  what 
manner  our  citizens  pass  that  day,  which 
most  of  them  devote  to  thecountry;  but  I 
wish  you  had  been  more  particular  in 
your  descriptions  of  those  elegant  rurul 
mansions,  which  at  once  shew  the  opu- 
lence and  the  taste  of  our  principal  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  artificers. 

1 went  last  Sunday,  in  compliance  with 
a most  pressing  invitation  from  a friend,  to 
spend  the  whole  day  \»ith  him-  at  one  of 
these  little  seats,  which  he  had  fitted  out 
for  his  retirement  once  a week  from  bust, 
ness.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  three 
miles  from  London,  on  the  side  of  a pub- 
lic road,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
dry  ditch,  over  which  is  a little  bridge, 
consisting  of  two  narrow  plunks,  leading 
to  the  house.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  there  is  no  prospect;  but  from  the 
garrets,  indeed,  one  may  see  two  men 
hanging  in  chains  on  Kennington  com- 
mon, with  a distant  view  of  St.  Paul's  cu- 
pola enveloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  1 set 
out  in  the  morning  with  my  friend’s  book- 
keeper, who  was  my  guide.  When  1 catne 
to  the  house,  I found  tny  friend  in  a black 
velvet  cap  silting  at  the  door  smoaking; 
he  welcomed  me  into  the  country,  and 
after  having  made  me  observe  the  turnpike 
on  my  left,  and  the  Golden  Sheaf  on  my 
right,  he  conducted  me  into  his  house, 
where  I was  received  by  his  lady;  who 
made  a thousand  apologies  for  being  catch- 
ed  in  such  a dishabille. 

The  hall  (for  so  I was  taught  to  call  it) 
had  its  white  walls  almost  hid  by  a curious 
collection  of  prints  an.i  paintings.  On  one 
side  was  a large  map  of  London,  a plan 
Htid  elevation  of  the  Mansion  House,  with 
several  letstr  views  of  the  public  buildings 
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and  halls : on  the  other  was  the  Death  of 
the  Stag,  finely  coloured  by  Mr.  Overton: 
close  by  the  parlour-door  their  bung  a pair 
of  stag’s  horns;  over  which  there  was  laid 
across  a red  roquelo,  and  an  amberheaded 
cane.  Over  the  chimney  piece  was  my 
friend’s  picture,  who  was  drawn  bolt  up- 
right in  a full1  bottomed  perriwig,  a laced 
cravat  with  the  fringed  ends  appearing 
through  a button-hole,  a snuff- coloured 
velvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a red  velvet 
waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold,  one  hand 
stuck  iu  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  the 
other  holding  out  a letter  with  this  super- 
scription : “To  Mr.  , common- 

council-man  of  Farringdon-ward  with- 
out." My  eyes  were  then  directed  to 
another  figure  in  a scarlet  gown,  who  I 
was  informed  was  my  friend's  wife’s  great 
great  uncle,  and  had  bten  sheriff  and 
knighted  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the 
First.  ’ Madam  herself  tilled  up  a panncl 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  habit  ot  a 
shepherdess,  smelling  to  a nosegay,  and 
stroking  a ram  with  gilt  horns. 

1 was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  see 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  Ins  garden, 
whiebwas  nothing  more  than  a yard  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  contained  about  a 
dozen  little  pots  ranged  on  c-ach  side  with 
lilies  and  coxcombs, supported  bv  some  old 
laths  painted  green,  with  bowls  of  tobac- 
co-pipes on  llo-ir  tops.  At  the  end  of  this 
garden  he  bade  me  take  notice  of  a little 
square  building  surrounded  with  filleroy, 
which  he  told  me  an  alderman  of  great 
taste  had  turned  into  a temple,  by  erecting 
some  battlements  and  spires  of  painted 
wood  on  the  front  of  it:  but  concluded 
with  a bint,  that  I might  retire  to  it  upon 
occasion. 

As  the  riches  of  the  country  are  visible  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  ami  the  ele- 
gance of  their  dwellings,  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  the  present  state  of  England  is 
very  flourishing  und  prosperous;  and  if 
«;nr  taste  for  building  increases  with  our 
opulence ; for  the  next  century,  we  shall  be 
able  to  boast  of  finer  country-seats  belong- 
ing to  our  shop-keepers,  artificers,  and 
other  plebeians,  than  the  most  pompous 
descriptions  of  Italy  or  Greece  have  ever 
recorded.  We  read,  it  is  true, of  country 
seats  belonging  to  Pliny,  Hortcnsius,  Lu- 
cullus,  and  other  Romans.  They  were, 
patricians  of  great  rank  and  fortune  : there 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence 
of  their  villas.  But  who  has  ever  read  of 
a Chinese- bridge  belonging  to  an  Attic 


tallow-chandler,  or  a Roman  pastry-cook? 
Or  could  any  of  tbeir  shoe- makers  or  tay- 
lors  boast  a villa  with  his  tin  cascades, 
paper  statues,  and  Gothic  root-houses  i 
Upon  the  above  principles  we  may  expect, 
that  posterity  will  perhaps  see  a cheese- 
monger’s apiarium  at  Brentford,  a poulter- 
er's theiiotrophium  at  Chiswick,  ami  anor- 
nithon  in  a fishmonger's  garden  at  Putney. 

Connoisseur. 

§119.  Humorous  Scene  between  Den  s is 
Me  Critic ( satirically  represented  by Sw in 
as  mad ) and  the  Doctor. 

Scene,  Dennis’*  Garret. 

Dennis,  Doctor,  Kursk,  Lintot  the 
Bookseller,  and  another  Author. 

Dennis.  [Looting ir/*e,  and  bringing  out 
his  words  slowly  and  formally.  J 

Beware,  Doctor,  (hat  it  fare  not  with 
you,  as  it  did  with  your  predecessor,  the 
famous  Hippocrates,  whom  the  mistaken 
citizens  of  Abdera  sent  for,  in  this  very 
manner,  to  cure  the  philosopher  Democri- 
tus. He  returned  full  of  admiration  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  person  whom  he  had  sup- 
posed a lunatic.  Behold,  Doctor,  it  was 
thus  that  Aristotle  himself,  and  all  the 
great  ancients,  spent  their  days  and  ni"hts 
wrapped  up  in  criticism, anil  beset  all  round 
with  their  own  writings.  As  for  me,  he 
assured,  I have  no  disease  besides  a swel- 
ling in  my  legs,  of  which  1 say  nothing, 
since  your  urt  may  farther  certify  you. 

Doctor.  Pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  con- 
tract this  swelling  ? 

Dennis.  By  criticism. 

Doctor.  By  criticism ! that’s  a distem- 
per 1 have  never  heard  nor  read  of. 

Dennis.  Death,  Sir,  a distemper!  it  is 
no  distemper;  but  a noble  art.  1 have  sat 
fourteen  hours  a day  at  it : and  are  you  a 
doctor  and  don’t  know  that  there’s  a 
communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
legs? 

Doctor.  What  made  yon  sit  so  many 
hours,  Sir  ? 

Dennis.  Cato,  Sir. 

Doctor.  Sir,  I speak  of  yourdistemper. 
What  gave  you  this  tumor  ? 

Dennis.  Cato,  Cato,  Cato*. 

ATar*c.  For  God’s  sake,  Doctor,  nsme 
not  this  evil  spirit  j it  is  the  whole  cause of 

* He  published  Remarks  on  Cato,  ia  the  year 
rrii 
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his  madness.  Alas ! poor  master  will  have 
his  fits  again.  [Almost  crying. 

Lintot.  Fits ! with  a pox  ! a man  may 
well  have  fits  and  swelled  legs,  that  si's 
writing  fourteen  hours  in  a day.  The 
Remarks,  the  Hcniarks,  have  brought  all 
his  complaints  upon  him. 

Doctor.  The  Remarks!  what  are  they? 

Dennis.  Death  ! have  you  never  read 
tny  Remarks?  I'll  be  hang'd  if  this  nig- 
gardly bookseller  has  advertised  the  book 
as  it  should  hate  been. 

TJntot.  Not  advertise  it,  quoth’a!  pox  ! 
I have  laid  out  pounds  after  pounds  in  ad- 
vertising. There  has  been  as  much  done 
for  the  book  as  could  be  done  for  any  book 
in  Christendom. 

Doctor.  We  had  better  not  talk  of  books, 
Sir,  I am  afraid  they  are  the  fuel  that 
feed  his  delirium.  Mention  books  no 
more.— —I  desire  a word  in  private  with 
this  gentleman.— I suppose,  Sir,  you  are 
his  apothecary. 

Oent.  Sir,  I am  his  friend. 

Doctor.  X doubt  it  not.  What  regimen 
have  you  observed  since  he  has  been  under 
your  care  ? You  remember,  I suppose,  the 
passage  in  Celsus,  which  says, “If  the  pa. 
“ tient  on  the  third  day  have  an  interval, 
“ suspend  the  medicines  at  night."  I,et 
fumigations  be  used  to  corroborate  the 
brain.  I hope  you  have  upon  no  account 
promoted  sternutation  by  hellebore. 

Oent.  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter 
quite. 

Doctor.  What!  an  apothecary  tel!  a 
physician  he  mistakes!  you  pretend  to 
dispute  my  prescription  ! Pharmucupala 
eomponant.  Medicos  solus  pntscribat.  Fu. 
irrigate  him,  I say,  this  very  evening,  while 
be  is  relieved  by  an  interval. 

Dennis.  Death,  Sir,  Ho  you  take  my 
friend  for  an  apothecary  ! a ntan  of  genius 
and  learning  for  an  apothecary  ! Know, 
Sir,  that  this  gentlemen  professes,  like 
my  self,  the  two  noblest  sciences  in  the  um. 
verse,  criticism  and  poetry.  By  theinrmor. 
tals,  he  himself  is  author  of  three  whole 
paragraphs  in  my  Remarks,  had  a hand  in 
my  Public  Spirit,  and  assisted  me  in  my 
description  Of  the  furies  and  infernal  re- 
gions in  my  Appius. 

l.intot.  He  is  an  author.  You  mistake 
the  gentleman,  Doctor.  He  has  been  an 
author  these  twenty  years,  to  his  booksel- 
ler’s knowledge,  if  to  no  one’s  else. 

Dennis.  Is  all  the  town  in  a combina- 
tion ? shall  poetry  fall  to  the  ground  ? must 
our  reputation  in  foreign  countries  be  quite 


lost  ? O destruction  ! perdition  ! cursed 
opera  ! confounded  opera  !*  as  poetry 
once  raised  critics,  so,  when  poetry  fails, 
critics  are  overturned,  and  the  world  is  no 
more. 

Doctor.  He  raves,  he  raves.  He  must 
be  pinioned,  he  must  be  str.iit-waistcoated, 
that  he  may  do  no  mischief. 

Dennis.  O I am  sick ! I am  sick  to 
death  ! 

Doctor,  That  is  a good  symptom,  a 
very  good  symptom.  To  be  sick  to  death 
(says  the  modern  theory )is  Symplotua  pr,v- 
clarum.  When  a patient  is  sensible  of  his 
pain  he  is  hatf-cured.  Pray,  Sir,  of  what 
are  yon  sick  ? 

Dennis.  Of  every  thing.  Of  every 
thing.  1 3m  sick  of  the  sentiments,  of  tho 
diction,  of  the  protasis,  of  the  epitasis,  ami 
the  catastrophe. — Alas  ! for  the  lost 
drama  ! the  drama  is  no  more ! 

Nurse.  If  you  want  a dram,  Sir,  T will 
bring  you  a couple  of  penn'orths  of  gin 
in  a minute.  Mr.  Lintot  has  drank  the 
last  of  the  noggin. 

Dennis.  O scandalous  want ! O shame- 
ful omission  ! By  all  the  immortals,  here 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a pocripettia ! no 
change  of  fortune  in  the  tragedy ! 

Nurse.  Pray,  Sir,  don’t  be  uneasy  about 
change.  Give  me  the  sixpence,  and  I’ll 
get  you  change  immediately  at  the  gin. 
shop  next  door. 

Doctor.  Hold  you  peace,  good  woman. 
His  fit  increases.  Wo  must  call  for  help. 

Mr.  Lintot,  a hold  him,  pray.^Docroc 

gets  behind  Lintot. ] 

Lintot.  Plague  on  the  man  ! [ am  afraid 
he  is  really  mad.  And  if  he  be,  who  the 
devil  will  buv  the  Remarks?!  wish  [scratch- 
ing his  head ] h«  had  been  besh-t,  rather 
than  I had  meddled  with  his  Remarks. 

Doctor.  He  must  use  the  cold  bath, and 
be  cupped  on  the  head.  The  svmptoms 
seem  desperate.  Avicensays,  “ If  iearn- 
“ ing  be  mixed  with  a brain  that  is  not  of 
“ a contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain 
“ ferments  till  it  be  totally  exhausted." 
We  must  endeavour  to  eradicate  these  in- 
digested ideas  out  of  the  pericranium,  and 
to  restore  the  patient  to  a competent  know, 
ledge  of  himself. 

Dennis.  Caitiffs,  stand  off!  unhand  ine. 
miscreants!  ['J'he Doctor,  the  Nmsr,  and 
Lintot , run  out  of  the  room  in  a hui  ry.and 
tumble  down  the  garret  stairs  all  together.] 
Is  the  man,  whose  labours  are  calculated 

* He  wrote  a treatise  to  prove,  tlat  the  decay 
of  public  spirit  piocoedi  from  the  Italian  opera. 
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to  bring  the  town  to  reason,  mad  ? Is  the 
man,  who  settles  poetry  on  the  basis  of  an- 
tiquity, mad  ? See  Longinus  in  my  right 
hand,  and  Aristotle  in  my  left!  [ Calls  aj  ter 
the  Doctor y Bovittlhr,  and  the  Nurse,  from 
the  top  of  the etairt.]  I am  the  only  man 
among  the  moderns,  that  supports  the  ve- 
nerable ancients.  And  am  I to  be  assas- 
sinated t shall  a bookseller,  who  has  lived 
upon  my  labours,  take  away  that  life  to 
which  he  owes  his  support  f [Goes  into 
his  garret,  and  shuts  the  door.] 

tj  1 20.  The  two  Bees. 

On  a fine  morning  in  May,  two  bees  set 
forward  in  quest  of  honey  : the  one  wise 
and  temperate,  the  other  careless  and  ex- 
travagant. They  soon  arrived  at  a garden 
enriched  with  aromatic  herbs,  the  most 
fragrant  flowers,  and  the  mfist  delicious 
fruits.  They  regaled  themselves  for  a 
time  on  the  various  dainties  that  were 
spread  before  them  : the  one  loading  bis 
thigh  at  intervals  with  provisions  for  the 
hive  aguinst  the  distant  winter ; the  other 
revelling  in  sweets,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but-  his  picscnt  gratification.  At 
length  they  found  a wide-mouthed  pbiul, 
that  hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a peach- 
tree,  filled  with  honey  leady-tempered, 
and  exposed  to  their  taste  in  the  most  allur- 
ing manner.  The  thoughtless  epicure,  spite 
of  oil  his  friends’*  remonstrances,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  vessel,  resolving  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
suality. The  philosopher,  on  the  other 
bund,  sipped  a little  with  caution  : but  be- 
ing suspicious  of  danger,  flew  ofif  to  fruits 
and  flowers  ; where,  by  the  moderation  of 
his  meals,  he  improved  his  relish  for  the 
true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  en- 
quire wl  ether  lie  would  return  to  the  hive; 
but  found  him  surfeited  in  sweets,  which 
he  was  as  unabie  to  leave,  es  to  enjoy. 
C rged  in  h s wing-,  enfeebhd  iu  his  feet, 
u I lus  wh.de  frame  totally  enervated,  he 
w 1-  bui  just  able  tp  bid  his  friend  adieu, 
ami  lo  lament  with  Ins  latest  breath,  that, 
though  a tusle  of  pleasure  might  quicken 
the  reh-h  of  life,  an  umestramed  indul- 
gence is  inevitable  destiuction. 

^ 121.  Pleasant  Scene  of  Anger,  and  the 

Disappointment  of  it. 

There  came  into  a bookseller’s  shop  a 
veiy  Ira  fried  nan,  with  an  erect  solemn 
air:  who,  ll  ough  a person  of gre.it  parts 
otherwise;  is  slow  in  understanding  any 


thingwhich  makes  against  himself.  After 
he  had  turned  over  many  volume»,s»id  the 
seller  to  him,—  Sir,  you  know  I have  long 
asked  you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume 
of  French  Sermons  I formerly  lent  you. 
Sir,  said  the  chapman,  I have  often  looked 
for  it  but  cannot  find  it : it  is  certainly 
lost ; and  1 know  not  to  whom  1 lent  it,  it 
is  so  many  years  ago.  Then,  Sir,  here  is 
the  other  volume;  I’ll  send  you  borne  that, 
ami  please  to  pay  for  both.  My  friend, 
replied  he,  can'stthou  be  to  sense U-ss, as  not 
to  know,  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect 
in  my  library,  as  in  your  shop  ? Yes,  Sir; 
but  it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume;and, 
to  be  short,  I will  be  paid.  Sir, answered 
the  chapman,  you  are  a young  man  ; your 
book  is  lost ; and  learn,  by  this  little  loss, 
to  .bear  much  greater  adversities;  wbicb 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with.  Yes,  Sir, 
I’ll  bear  when  I must ; but  I have  not  lost 
now,  for  I say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay 
me.  Friend,  you  grow  warm  ; I tell  you, 
the  book  is  lost;  and  I foresee,  in  the 
course  even  of  a prosperous  life,  that  you 
will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if 
you  cannot  bear  this  trifle.  Sir,  (here  is,  is 
this  case,  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  haw 
the  book.  I say,  Sir,  I have  not  the  bouk; 
but  your  passion  will  not  let  you  bear 
enough  to  be  informed  that  1 have  it  not. 
Learn  resignation  betimes  to  the  distresses 
of  this  life  : nay,  do  not  fret  nnd  fume;  it 
is  my  duty  lo  tell  you  that  you  are  ofaa 
impatient  spirit ; and  an  impatient  spirit  is 
never  without  woe.  Was  ever  any  thing 
like  this  ? — Yes,  Sir,  tbare  have  been  many 
things  like  this.  The  loss  is  but  a trifle ; 
but  your  temper  is  wantuu,  and  incapable 
of  the  least  pain  ; therefore,  let  me  advise 
you,  be  patient ; tbe  book  is  lost,  but  do 
not  y ou,  for  that  reason,  lose  yourself. 

Spectator. 

§ 122.  Falstofs  Encomiums  on  Sack. 

A gobdshen  is-sack  bath  a two-fold  ope- 
ration in  it—  It  uscends  me  inlo  the  brain  : 
dries  me,  thne  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it:  makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  inventive ; full  of 
nimbly,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes,  which 
delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit. 
— The  second  property  of  your  excellent 
‘.herns  is, the  warming  of  the  blood  ; which 
before,  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale  w hich  is  the  badge  of  pusillani- 
mity and  cowardice.  Rut  the  shertis  warm* 
it,  and  makes  it  course  from  tbe  inwards 
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to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illurainateth  the 
face,  which,  as  a beacon,  gives  warning  to 
all  the  rrst  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to 
arm;  and,  then,  the  vital  commoners, and 
inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart ; who,  great,  and  puffed 
up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  cou. 
rage : and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris. 
So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  with, 
out  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a work ; and  learn- 
ing  a mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a devil, 
till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act 
and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince 
Harry  is  valiant : for  the  cold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  father  he  hath,  like 
lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hus. 
banded,  and  tilled,  with  drinking  good, 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris, — If  I had 
a thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I would  teach  them,  should  be— To  for- 
swear thin  potations,  and  to  addict  them- 
selves to  sack.  Shakeipcare. 

§ 123.  Hotspur  reading  a letter. 

“ But,  for  mine  own  par*,  my  lord,  I 
1 could  be  well  contented  so  be  there,  in 
respect  of  the  love  I bear  your  house.” 
— He  could  be  contented  to  be  there  !— 
"by  is  he  not  then  '---In  respect  of  the 
love  he  bears  our  house  ! He  shew  s in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves 
our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  “ The 
“ purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous.” 
—Why,  that’s  ccrtaiu  ; ’tis  dangerous  to 
take  a cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink  : but  I tell 
you  my  lord  fool*  out  of  this  nettle  dan- 
ger, we  pluck  this  flower  safety.  “ The 
“purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous; 

“ the  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain  ; 

" the  time  itself,  unsorted ; and  your  wholo 
plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so 
“ great  an  opposition.”— Say  you  so,  say 
you  so  ? I say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a 
shallow  cowurdly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What 
a luckbrain  is  this  ! Our  plot  is  a good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid  ; our  friends  true  and 
constant;  a good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation  ; ati  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a I rosty- spirited 
rogue  this  is ! Why,  my  lord  of  York 
Cummends  the  plot,  and  thegencral  course 
of  the  action.  By  this  hapd,  if  I were 
now  by  this  rascal,  1 could  brain  him  with 
his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father, 
tny  uncle,  and  myself;  lord  Ldmund  Mor- 
timer, my  lord  of  \ork,  and  Owen  Glen- 
dower!  Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Dou- 
glas t Have  I not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
mein  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ? 


and  are  there  not  some  of  them  set  forward 
already?  WTiat  a Pagan  rascal  is  this!  an 
infidel  !-.-Ha  ! you  shall  see  now,  in  very 
sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceed- 
ings. O!  1 could  divide  myself,  and  go 
to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a dish  of 
skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  ac- 
tion.— Hang  him  ! let  him  tell  the  king. 
We  are  prepared.  I will  set  forward  to- 
night. Ibid. 

$ 121.  Falstnjf's  Soliloquy  on  Honour. 

Owe  heaven  a death  ! ’Tis  nut  duo 
yet ; and  I would  be  loth  to  pay  him  be- 
fore his  day.  What  need  I be  so  forward 

with  him  that  calls  not  on  me? Well, 

'tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But 
how  if  honour  pricks  me  off  when  I come 
on  t how  then  ? Can  honour  set  to  a leg  f 
no:  or  an  arm?  no;  or  take  away  the 
grief  of  a wound  ? no.  Honour  hath  no 
skill  in  surgery,  then  ? no.  What  is  ho- 
nour? a word.  What  is  that  word  hn. 
nour  ? air : a trim  reckoning.  Who  hath 
it  ? he  that  died  a Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it  ? no.  Doth  he  hear  it  ? no.  It  is 
insensible  then  ? yea  to  the  dead.  But  will 
it  not  live  with  the  living?  no.  Why? 
detraction  will  not  suffer  it ; therefore,  I’ll 
none  of  it ; honour  is  a mere  ’scutcheon-; 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  Ibid, 

§ 125.  The  perfect  Speaker. 

/ Imagine  to  yourselves  a Demosthenes 
addressing  the  most  illustrious  assembly  in 
the  world,  upon  a point  whereon  the  fate 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  nations  depended. 
.—  How  awfui  such  a meeting  ! How  vast 
the  subject ! — Is  man  possessed  of  talents 
adequate  to  the  great  occasion  ? Adequate 
—yes,  superior.  By  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  augustness  of  the  assembly  is 
lost  in  the  dignity  of  the  orator;  and  the 
importance  ot  the  subject  for  a while  su- 
perseded, by  the  admiration  of  his  talents, 
— With  what  strength  of  argument,  with 
what  powers  of  the  fancy,  with  what  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  does  he  assault  and  sub- 
jugate the  whole  man,  and, at  once,  capti- 
vate his  reason,  his  imagination,  and  Ilia 
passions ! — To  effect  this,  must  be  the  ut- 
most effort  of  the  most  improve  state  of 
human  nature.-— Nota  faculty  that  be  pos- 
sesses is  here  unemployed  ; not  a faculty 
that  he  possesses  but  is  here  exertiM  to  its 
highest  pitch.  All  his  internal  powers  are 
at  work  ; all  his  external  testify  their  ener. 
gies.  Within,  the  memory,  the  fancy 
3 0?  the 
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the  judgment,  the  passions,  are  all  busy  ; 
without,  every  muscle,  every  nerve,  is 
exerted:  not  a feature,  not  a limb,  but 
speak.  The  organs  of  the  body,  attuned 
to  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  through  the 
kindrrd  organs  of  the  hearers,  instanta- 
neously, and  as  it  were  with  anelectrical 
spirit,  vibrates  those  energies  from  soul  to 
soul. ---Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
minds  in  such  a multitude,  by  the  light- 
ning of  eloquence,  they  are  melted  into  one 
mass--- the  whole  assembly,  actuated  in  one 
and  the  same  way,  become  as  it  were, 
but  one  man,  and  have  but  one  voice. 
The  universal  cry  if.--l.etus  march  against 
Philip — let  us  light  for  our  liberties— let 
us  conquer— or  die. 

12C.  Distempers  of  the  mini!  cured. 

Sir, 

Being  bred  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
having  observed,  with  sorrow  and  regret, 
that  whatever  success  the  faculty  may  meet 
with  in  bodily  distempers,  they  ate  gene- 
rally baffled  by  distempers  of  the  mind,  I 
have  made  the  latter  the  chief  .subject  of 
my  attention,  and  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  my  labour  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
Though  young  in  my  profession,  1 have 
had  a tolerable  share  of  experience,  and 
have  a right  to  expect,  that  the  credit  of 
some  extraordinary  cures  I have  performed 
will  furnish  me  with  opportunities  of  per- 
forming more.  In  the  mean  time,  1 re- 
quire it  of  you,  not  as  a favour  to  myself, 
but  as  an  act  ofjusticc  to  the  public,  to  ih- 
sert  the  following  in  your  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Abraham  Buskin,  lay  lor,  was  horri- 
bly infected  with  the  itch  ol' stage-playing, 
to  the  grievous  discomfiture  ol  Ins  wile, 
and  thegreal  detriment  of  nine  small  chil- 
dren. I prevailed  wilh  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  theatres  to  admit  him  fur  a 
single  night  in  the  character  of  Othello,  in 
which  it  may  lie  remembered  lhat  a but- 
ton-maker had  formerly  distinguished  him- 
self: when,  having  secured  a Stalin  a con- 
venient corner  of  the  gallery,  by  the  dex- 
terous application  of  about  three  pecks  of 
potatoes  to  the  sinciput  and  occiput  of  the 
patient,  1 entirely  cured  him  of  his  deli- 
rium ; ar.d  lie  has  ever  since  betaken  him- 
self quietly  to  Ins  needle  and  tbiinble. 

Mr.  F,d  ward  Snap  was  of  so  choleric  a 
temper,  and  so  Cxitcmely  apt  to  think  him- 
self affronted,  that  it  wav  reckoned  dange- 
rous even  to  look  at  him.  I tweaked  him 
by  ihe  nose,  and  administered  the  proper 
application. he bind  ; and  he  is  now  so  good- 
l umi  uicd,  that  he  will  lake  the  greatest 


affront  imaginable  without  shewing  the 
least  resent  inent. 

‘Hie  reverend  Mr.  Puff,  a mrtbodivt 
preacher,  was  so  extravagantly  zialuus 
and  laborious  in  his  cal'iug,  that  hiv 
(rends  werenlraid  he  would  bawd  hmnrlf 
into  a consumption.  By  my  interest  wilh 
a noble  lord,  I procured  him  a living  wilh 
a reasonable  income:  and  he  mv*  behaves 
himself  like  a regular  divine  of  ihe  esta- 
blished cliuich,  and  never  gets  into  a pul- 
pit. 

Mrs.  Diana  Bridle,  a maiden  lady. about 
forty  years  ol  age.  had  a conceit  that  «be 
v\ asjulh  child.  1 advised  her  to  convirt 
her  imaginary  pregnancy  into  a real  out, 
by  taking  a husband  ; und  she  has  never 
been  troubled  with  any  fancies  uf  that  kind 
since. 

Mr.  William  Moody,  so  elderly  gen. 
tleman,  who  lived  111  a solitary  part  01 
Kent,  was  apt  to  be  very  low  spirited  in 
an  easterly  wind.  1 nailed  his  weather- 
cock  to  a westerly  point  ; and  at  present, 
whichsoever  way  the  wind  blows,  he  is 
equally  cheerful. 

Alexander  Stingo,  Esq.  was  so  strongly 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  witt.cisin,  that  he 
would  not  condescend  to  open  his  lips  fur 
uny  thing  less  than  an  epigram.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  mnludy  he  has  been 
so  deplorably  dull,  that  he  has  often  been 
silent  a whole  week  together,  1 took  him 
into  my  own  house  ; instead  of  luuglnngat 
his  jests,  I either  pronounced  them  tu  be 
puns,  or  paid  noattenliou  to  them  at  all.  In 
a month  t perceived  a wonderful  alleralmn 
in  him  for  the  better : from  thinking  with- 
out speaking,  he  began  to  speak  without 
thinking;  at  present  never  says  a gi'-vi 
thing,  anil  is  a very  ngieeahle  coinpauion. 

1 likewise  cured  a lady  of  a longing  lor 
ortolans,  by  a dozen  of  Dunstable  larks; 
and  could  send  you  many  oilier  teiuirh- 
able  instances  ol  the  efficacy  ol  my  pre- 
scriptions; but  these  are  sufficient  tut  a 
specimen.  lam,  dec. 

Bonnet  Thornton* 


§ 127-  Character  of  a Choice  Spud* 
Sir,  < 

That  a tradesman  hns  no  business  *no 
Jmmour,  unless  perhaps  in  the  way  of  his 
dealing  ; or  with  writing,  *»nles>  in  hi* 
shop-book,  is  u truth,  which  I believe  no- 
body will  dispute  with  me.  I urn  saunter? 
tupate  however  as  to  have  a nephew,  wh'b 
not  contented  with  being  a grocer,  mm 
danger  of  absolute  ruin  by  his  ambit*0 1 
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of  being  a wit;  and  having  forsaken  his 
counter  for  Comus’s  Court,  and  dignilied 
himself  with  the  appellation  of  u Clioice 
Sjnrit,  is  upon  the  pciiail  of  becoming  h 
bankrupt.  lnMeu<l  o>  distributing  bis  shop* 
bills  as  be  ought,  he  wastes  a dozen  in  a 
morning,  by  .-cubbling  shreds  of  his  non- 
sense upon  the  back  of  them  ; and  a Jew 
days  since  utTronted  an  aider  man.  his  best 
customer,  by  sending  him  it  pound  of 
prunes  wrapt  up  in  a bn* lad  he  had  just 
written,  called.  The  Citizen  outwitted,  or 
a Bob  for  the  Mansion-House. 

rlc  is  likewise  a regular  frequenter  of 
the  play-houses,  and,  being  acquainted 
w ith  every  underling  Of  each  theatre,  is  at 
an  annual  expenreof  ten  pounds  in  tickets 
for  their  respective  benefits.  They  gene- 
rally adjourn  together  from  the  play  to 
the  tavern  ; and  there  is  hardly  a watch- 
man, within  a mile  of  Covent  Garden,  but 
has  had  hi*  head  or  his  lantern  broke  by 
one  or  other  of  the  ingenious  fraternity. 

I turned  into  bis  shop  this  morning,  and 
had  no  sooner  set  my  foot  upon  the  thresh- 
old, tii ari  he  leaped  over  the  counter,  threw 
himself  into  mi  uttituite  as  he  calls  it,  and 
asked  me,  iii  the  words  of  some  play  that 
1 remember  to  have  seen  formerly,  *•  Whe- 
“ ther  I was  a spirit  ufheallh,  or  a goblin 
“ damned  ?"  I lold  him  be  was  an  uinlu- 
tiful  young  dog  for  daring  to  accost  hi, 
uncle  in  that  irreverent  manner ; and  bid 
him  speak  iike  a Chrr-tiun,  and  a reason- 
able person.  Instead  of  being  sensible  of 
my  rebuke,  lie  took  off  his  wig,  and  hav- 
ving  very  deliberately  given  it  two  or  three 
twirls  upon  bis  first,  and  pitched  it  upon  his 
bead  again,  said  1 was  a dry  old  fellow, 
uml  should  certainly  alford  them  much 
entertainment  at  the  club,  to  which  he  had 
the  impudence  to  invite  me;  at  the  same 
time  be  thrust  a card  into  my  hand,  con- 
taining a bill  of  fare  for  ihc  evening’s  en- 
tertainment; and, as  a further  inducement, 
assured  me  that  Mr.  Twister  himself  would 
be  in  the  chair  ; that  he  was  a great  crea- 
ture, an>l  so  prodigiously  droll  that  though 
he  had  heard  bim  sing  the  same  songs,  and 
repeal  the  same  stories,  a thousand  times, 
he  cuuld  still  attend  to  him  with  us  much 
pleasure  as  at  first.  I cast  my  eye  over  the 
Jist,  and  cun  recollect  the  following  items  : 

“ To  all  true  Lovers  of  Fun  and  Jocularity. 

“ Mr.  Twister  will  this  evening  take  off 
“ a cut,  worried  by  two  bull-dogs ; ditto, 
“ Making  love  in  a gutter;  the  knife- 
“ grinder  and  hir  wheel;  High-Dtllch 


“ squabble ; and  a hog  in  a slaughtec- 
“ house.” 

I assured  him,  that  so  far  from  having 
any  relish  for  those  detestable  noises,  the 
more  they  resembled  the  originals  the  les£ 
I should  like  them  ; and  if  I could  ever 
be  fool  enough  to  go,  i should  at  least  be 
wise  enough  to  stop  my  ears  till  I cane 
out  ng«in. 

Having  lamented  my  deplorable  want 
of  taste,  by  the  elevation  of  his  eye  brows 
and  a significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he 
thrusi  his  fore-finger  against  the  inside  of 
his  cheek,  and  plucking  it  out  of  his 
mouth  with  a jerk,  made  a noise  which 
very  much  resembled  the  drawing  of  u 
cork:  I found,  ih..t  by  this  signal  he 
meant  to  ask  me,  if  1 those  a whet ! 1 gave 
my  con-eiit  by  a sulkv  kind  of  nod,  and 
walked  into  the  back-room,  as  much 
ashamed  of  my  nephew  as  he  ought  to 
hare  been  of  himself.  While  he  was  gone 
to  fetch  a pint  of  mountain  from  the 
other  siile  of  the  street,  I had  an  opportu- 
nity to  minute  down  a tew  of  the  articles 
of  which  the  litter  of  his  apartment  con- 
sisted, and  have  selected  these,  as  the  most 
material,  from  among  them  : 

On  one  of  the  sconces  by  the  chimney', 
a smart  grizzle  bob-wig,  well  oiled 
and  powdered,  feather-topt,  and  bag- 
fronted. 

On  tbeopposile  sconce,  a scratch. 

On  the  window-seat,  a Nankeen  waist- 
emit,  bound  with  silver  twist  with- 
out skirls  or  pockets,  stauied  with  red 
wine,  and  pretty  much  shrunk. 

Item,  A pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  in 
one  pocket  a cat  call,  in  the  other 
the  mouth  of  a quart  bottle,  chipt 
and  ground  into  a smooth  ring,  very 
lit  to  be  used  as  a spying  glass  by 
those  who  never  want  one. 

Item,  A red  plush  frock  lappelled  with 
ditto,  one  pocket  stuffed  withorangr- 
peu-1,  aud  the  other  with  square  bits 
of  white  paper  ready  cut  and  dried 
for  a shower. 

In  the  corner  a walking-staff,  not  port- 
able. 

Item,  A small  switch. 

On  the  head  ol  the  bureau, alctter-cnse, 
containing  a play  bill,  and  a quack- 
bill  ; a copy  of  verses,  bring  an  et> 
Comium  upon  Mr.  Twister ; another 
of  fuur  lines, which  he  calls  a distich  ; 
and  a third,  very  much  blotted  and 
sctalched,  and  yet  not  firi-h<  d,  en- 
titled, An  Extempore  Epigram. 

30  J liav.ng 
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Having  taken  this  inventory  of  his  goods 
and  furniture,  1 sat  down  before  the  fire, 
to  devise,  if  possible,  some  expedient  to  re- 
claim him  ; when’,  on  a sudden,  a sound 
like  the  braying  of  ou  ass  at  my  elbow, 
alarmed  me  to  such  a degree,, that  I started 
from  my  seat  in  an  instant,  and,  to  my  fur- 
ther astonishment,  beheld  my  nephew,  al- 
most black  in  the  face,  covering  his  ear 
with  the  hollow  of  bi>  hand,  and  exerting 
the  whole  force  of  his  lungs  in  imitating 
that  respectable  animal : I was  so  exas- 
perated at  this  fresh  instance  of  his  folly, 
that  I told  him  hastily,  he  might  drink  his 
wine  alone,  and  that  I would  neve.rsee  his 
face  again,  till  he  should  think  proper  to 
appear  in  a character  more  worthy  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  followed  me  to  the 
door  without  making  any  reply ; and, 
having  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  street, 
fell  to  clapping  his  sides,  and  crowing  like 
acock,  with  the  utmost  vehemence;  and 
continued  his  triumphant  ejaculation  till 
I was  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

Having  reached  my  lodging,  I imme- 
diately resolveo  to  send  you  an  account  of 
his  absurdities  ; and  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  him,  that  as  he  is  blest 
With  such  variety  of  useful  talents,  and  so 
completely  accomplished  as  a Choice  Spi- 
rit, I shall  not  do  him  the  injury  to  con. 
sider  him  as  a tradesman,  or  mortify  him 
hereafter  bv  endeavouring  to  give  him  any 
assistance  in  his  business. 

I am,  &c. 

B.  Thornton. 

§ 128.  A Citizen’!  Family  letting  out  for 
Brighthelmstonc. 

Sir, 

That  there  are  many  disorders  peculiar 
to  the  present  age,  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  our  forefathers,  will  (I  be- 
lieve-) be  agreed  by  all  physicians,  espe- 
cially as  they  find  an  increase  of  their  fees 
from  them.  For  instance,  in  the  language 
of  the  advertisement,  “Never  were  tier- 
“ vous  disorders  more  frequent we  can 
hardly  meet  w ith  a lady  that  is  not  no  a- 
airout  to  the  last  degree,  though  our  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers  scarce  ever  heard 
the  word  Ncnn  : the  gentlemen  too  are 
affectateA  in  the  same  manner ; and  even  in 
the  country  this  disorder  has  spread  like 
the  small-  pox,  end  infected  whole  villages. 
1 have  hnuun  a farmer  toss  off  a glass  of 
brandy  in  the  morning  to  prevent  his 
liend  shaking,  while  his  wile  has  been 
obliged  tu  We  recourse  te  the  run*  cur- 


dial  in  her  lea,  because  it  otherwise  would 
make  her  low-spirited.  But  there  is  an 
epidemical  disorder  (that  was  formerly 
quite  unknown  ; and  even  now  wants  a 
name)  which'  seizes  whole  families  here  in 
town  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  I can- 
not  define  it,  I shall  not  pretend  to  d«. 
scribe  or  account  for  it  : but  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  people  were  all  bit  by  a 
mad  dog,  as  the  same  remedy  is  thought 
necessary.  In  a word,  of  what  ever  nature 
the  complaint  may  be,  it  ii  imagined  that 
nothing  will  remove  it,  but  spending  the 
summer  months  in  some  Jirty  fishing  town 
by  the  sea-shore ; and  the  water  is  judged 
to  be  the  most  efficacious,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  resort  of  afflicted  persons. 

1 called  upon  a friend  the  other  morn- 
ing, in  the  city,  pretty  early,  about  busi- 
ness, when  I was  surprised  to  sec  a coach 
and  four  at  the  door,  which  the 'premice 
and  book-keeper  were  loading  with  trunks, 
portmanteaus,  baskets,  and  band- boxes. 
The  front  glass  was  screened  by  two  round 
paper  hat-cases  hung  up  before  it ; against 
one  door  was  placed  a guitar-case  ; and  a 
red  satin  cardinal,  lined  and  edged  with 
fur,  was  pinned  against  the  other  ; while 
the  extremities  cf  an  enormous  hoop-pet- 
ticoat rested  upon  each  window.  These 
preparations  were  undoubtedly  for  a jour- 
ney : and  when  I came  in,  I found  the 
family  were  equipped  accordingly-  The 
lady-mother  was  dressed  in  ajoseph  of 
scarlet  duffil,  ^buttoned  down  from  the 
breast  to  the  feet,  with  a black  silk  bonnet 
tied  down  to  her  head  with  a white  hand- 
kerchief : little  miss  (about  sixteen  years  of 
age)  had  a blue  camblet  jacket,  cuffed  and 
lappelled  with  pink  sattin,  with  a narrow 
edging  of  silver  lace,  a black  beaver  bat, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  white  shag, 
and  cocked  behind,  with  a silver  button 
and  loop,  and  a blue  feather.  The  old 
gentleman  had  very  little  particular  in  his 
dress,  as  he  wore  his  usual  pompadour- 
coloured  coal  with  gilt  buttons;  only  he 
had  added  to  it  a scarlet  cloth  waistcoat, 
with  abroad  tarnished  gold  lace,  which 
was  made  when  he  was  chosen  of  the  com- 
mon-council. Upon  my  entrance,  I na- 
turally- mked  them  if  they  were  going  into 
the  country  ; to  which  the  old  lady  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  as- 
suring me,  that  she  was  sorry  to  take  Mr. 
— — - from  his  business,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  it  on  account  of  her  health. 
“ Health!’’  says  the  old  gentleman,"! 
“ don’t  understand  yuur  tvhim-whntns, 

11  not 
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“not  I;  here  it  hat  cost  me  the  l<orcl 
“ knows  wliat  in  doctor's  stuff  already, 
“ without  your  being  u pin  ihe  better  for 
“ it;  anti  now  you  must  lug  me  and  till 
“ the  family  to  Bright  brimstone."  “ Why 
“ my  dear,"  saiil  the  lady,  “ you  know 
f‘  Ur.-— —tells  me,  there  is  nothing 
“ will  do  rfiy  spirits  to  much  good  as 
“ bathing  in  the  sea.  ” “ The  sea!”  said 
the  old  gentleman;  “ why  then  could  nut 
“ you  have  taken  lodgings  at  Gravesend, 
“ where  1 might  have  easily  come  in  the 
“ evening,  and  gone  back  time  enough  for 
“ 'Change  in  the  morning?”  The  good 
lady  told  him  that  he  had  no  taste,  that 
people  of  the  best  fashion  went  to  Bright- 
brimstone,  and  that  it  was  high  time  their 
girl  should  see  a little  of  the  world.  To  this 
miss  assented,  hy  declaring,  that  indeed  she 
hail  been  no  where  but  to  the  play,  and  the 
castle-concerr,  since  she  had  left  the  board- 
ing school.  Both  the  females  then  asked 
me  an  hundred  questions,  such  as,  whether 
the  sea  looked  green,  and  hew  much  bigger 
it  was  than  the  Thames, — till  the  maid  gave 
them  notice  that  every  thing  was  put  up. 
Accordingly,  I saw  them  into  the  coach  5 
and  the  old  lady  did  not  forget  to  take 
tbe  pug-dog  with  her,  who,  she  declared, 
should  go  every  morning  into  tbe  sen,assbe 
had  been  told  it  was  good  for  the  mange. 

I cannot  but  agree  with  roy  city  friend, 
that  lodgings  at  Gravesend  would  answer 
all  the  common  purposes  of  a jaunt  to 
Brighthelmstone ; for  though  one  pretence 
for  visiting  these  places  is,  going  into  ike 
country,  people  in  fact  do  not  leave  town, 
but  rather  carry  London  with  them.  Their 
way  of  living  is  exactly  the  same  as  here, 
and  their  amusements  not  very  different. 
They  suffer  themselves  to  be  meWed  up  in 
a little  dirty  lodging,  with  not  balf  so  good 
a prospect,  or  so  good  an  air,  as  in  the  high 
road  at  Islington  or  Knigbtsbridge.  Their 
mornings  are  drawled  away,  with  peihaps 
a saunter  upon  the  beach,  w hich  commands 
the  delightful  view  of  half  a doxen  hoys, 
and  as  many  fishmg-snincks;  and  if  it  whs 
not  for  a lounge  at  the  coffee-house,  or  the 
bookseller’s,  they  would  be  at  a loss  bow 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  till  dinner.  The 
evenings  would  bang  no  less  heavy  on  their 
hands,  hut  for  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  the  assembly-room  ; where,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  cool  temperature  of  the  open 
air,  they  choose  to  swelter  in  a crowd, 
and  be  almost  suffocated  with  their  own 
breaths.  Add  to  this  the  refreshing  sum- 
mer diversion  pf  jigging  it  tv  Ihe  delight- 


ful music  of  country  scr.ipers,— to  say  no- 
thing of  the  calmer  and  less  sudorific  exer- 
cise of  the  card-table.  But  what  is  most 
ridiculous,  is  the  attention  paid  to  dress  in 
these  public  retirements,  where  a gentle- 
man or  a lady  is  expected  to  appear  as gay 
as  at  court,  or  at  Uanelagh  ; consequently, 
ns  soon  as  you  arrive  nt  them,  you  have 
bills  civilly  thrust  into  your  hands,  ac. 
quainting  you,  lhat  there  is  such  an  one, 
a milliner,  and  such  an  one,  an  hair- 
dresser, from  Londii. 

1 am  a sincere  well-wisher  to  your  pa- 
per, &c. 

Anthony  Freshwater. 

B.  Thornton, 

§ 129.  Character  of  a mighty  good  Kind  of 
Man. 

Sir, 

I have  always  thought  your  mighty 
good  kind  of  man  to  be  a very  gooc’-'or 
nothing  fellow ; and  whoever  19  deter- 
mined to  think  otherwise,  may  as  well 
pass  over  what  follows, 

’ITie  good  qualities  of  a mighty  good 
kind  of  man  (ii  he  has  any)  are  of  the  ne- 
gative kind.  He  does  very  little  harm; 
but  you  never  find  him  do  any  good.  He 
is  very  decent  in  appearance,  and  takes 
care  to  have  ail  the  externals  of  sense  and 
virtue ; but  you  never  perceive  the  heart 
concerned  in  any  word,  thought,  or  action. 
Not  many  love  him,  though  very  fewr 
think  ill  of  him  : lo  him  every  body  is  bis 
“ Dear  Sir,  ” though  he  cares  not  a far- 
thing for  any  body  but  himself.  If  he 
writes  to  you,  though  you  have  but  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him,  he  begins 
with  “ Dear  Sir,”  and  ends  with,  “ i bio, 
“ good  Sir,  your  ever  sincere  and  affec- 
“ tionate  friend,  and  most  obedient  hum. 
“ ble  servant.”  Vou  may  generally  find 
him  in  company  with  older  persons  than 
himself,  but  always  with  richer.  He  docs 
not  talk  much;  but  he  has  a“  Yes,”  or  a 
“ True,  Sir,”  or  “ You  observe  very  right, 
“ Sir,”  for  every  word  that  is  said  ; which 
with  the  old  gentry,  that  luve  to  hear  them- 
selves talk,  makes  him  pass  for  a mighty 
sensible  and  discerning,  as  well  as  a mighty 
good  kind  of  man.  It  is  so  familiar  to  him 
to  br  agteeable,  and  he  has  got  such  a ha- 
bit of  assenting  to  every  thing  advanced  in 
company,  that  he  does  it  without  the  trou- 
ble of  thinking  what  he  is  about.  I have 
known  such  a one,  after  having  approved 
an  observation  made  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, assent  with  “ What  you  say  is 
3 0*.  M very 
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very  just,”  to  an  opposite  sentiment 
iron)  another)  anil  1 have  frequently  made 
him  contradict  himself  five  times  in  a mi- 
nute. As  the  weather  is  a principal  and 
favourite  topic  of  u mighty  good  kind  of 
man,  you  may  make  him  agree,  that  it  is 
very  hot,  very  cold,  very  cloudy,  a fine 
sunshine,  or  it  rains,  snows,  hails,  or 
freezes,  all  in  the  same  hour.  The  wind 
inay  he  high,  or  not  blow  at  all  ; it  may  be 
East,  West  North,  or  South,  South  East 
and  by  East,  or  in  any  point  in  the  com- 
pass, or  any  point  not  in  the  compass,  just 
as  you  please.  This,  in  a stage-coach, 
makes  him  a mighty  agreeable  companion, 
as  well  as  a mighty  good  kind  of  man.  He 
is  so  civil,  and  so  well-bred,  that  he  would 
keep  you  standing  half  an  hour  uncovered 
in  the  rain,  rather  than  he  would  step  into 
your  chariot  before  you : and  the  dinner  is 
in  danger  of  growing  cold,  if  you  attempt 
to  place  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
lie  would  not  suffer  a glass  of  wine  to  ap- 
proach his  lips,  till  lie  drank  the  health  of 
half  the  company,  and  would  sooner  rise 
hungry  from  table,  than  not  drink  to  the 
other  half  before  dinner  is  over,  lest  be 
should  offend  any  by  his  neglect.  He  ne- 
ver forgets  to  hob  or  nob  with  the  lady  of 
the  family,  and  by  no  means  omits  to  toast 
her  fire-side.  He  is  sure  to  take  notice  of 
little  master  and  miss,  when  they  appear 
after  dinner,  and  is  very  assiduous  to  win 
their  little  hearts  by  almonds  and  raisins, 
which  he  never  fails  to  carry  about  him  for 
that  purpose.  This  of  course  recommends 
him  to  mamma's  esteem : anil  he  is  not  only 
a mighty  good  kind  of  man,  but  she  is  cer- 
tain he  would  make  a mighty  good  husband. 

No  man  is  half  so  happy  in  his  friend, 
ships.  Almost  every  one  he  names  is  a 
friend  of  his,  and  every  friend  a mighty 
good  kind  of  man.  I had  the  honour  of 
walking  lately  with  one  of  those  good  crea- 
tures from  the  iloyal  Exchange  to  Picca- 
dilly ; and,  I believe,  lie  pulled  off  his  hat 
to  every  third  person  we  met,  with  a 
“ How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Sir!  ” though 
I found  he  hardly  knew  the  names  of  live 
of  these  intimate  acquaintances.  I was 
highly  entertained  with  the  greeting  be- 
tween my  companion,  and  another  mighty 
good  kind  of  man  lhat  we  met  in  the 
Strand.  You  would  have  thought  they 
were  brothers,  and  that  they  had  not  seen 
one  another  lor  many  years,  by  their  mu- 
tfinl  expressions  of  joy  at  meeting.  They 
both  in Hietl  together,  not  with  a design  of 
■opposing  each  other,  hut  through  eager- 


ness to  approve  what  each  other  said. . 1 
caught  them  frequently,  crying,  “ Yes,” 
together,  and  “ very  true,  ” “ You  are  very 
“ right,  my  dear  Sir  ; ” and  at  last,  hav. 
ing  exhausted  their  favourite  topic  of, 
wbat  news,  and  the  weather,  they  con- 
cluded with  each  begging  to  have  the  vast 
pleasure  of  an  agreeable  evening  with  the 
other  very  soon ; hut  parted  without 
naming  either  time  or  place. 

I remember,  at  Westminster,  a mighty 
good  kind  of  boy,  though  he  was  gene- 
rally hated  by  his  scbooi-fellows,  was  the 
darling  of  the  dame  where  he  boarded,  as 
by  his  means  she  knew  who  did  all  the 
mischief  in  the  house.  He  always  finished 
his  csercive  before  he  went  to  play  : you 
could  never  find  a false  concord  in  his 
rose,  or  a false  quality  in  his  verse;  and 
e made  huge  amends  for  the  want  of  sense 
and  spirit  in  his  compositions,  by  having 
very  few  grammatical  errors..  If  you  could 
not  call  him  a scholar,  you  must  allow  he 
took  great*  pains  not  to  appear  a dunce. 
At  the  university  he  never  failed  attending 
his  tutor's  lectures,  was  constant  at  prayers 
night  and  morning,  never  missed  gates,  or 
the  hall  at  meal-times,  was  regular  in  his 
academical  exercises,  and  took  pride  iii  ap- 
pearing, oil  all  occasions,  with  masters  of 
arts,  and  he  was  happy,  beyond  measure, 
in  being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  heads 
of  houses,  who  were  glad  through  him  to 
know  what  passed  among  the  under-gra- 
duates. Though  he  was  not  reckoned,  by 
the  college,  to  be  a Newton,  a Locke,  or 
a Bacon,  he  was  universally  esteemed  by 
the  senior  part,  to  be  a mighty  good  kind 
of  young  man  ; and  this  even  placid  turn 
of  mind  has  recommended  him  touosmall 
preferment  in  the  church. 

We  may  observe,  when  these  mighty 
good  kind  of  young  men  come  into  the 
world,  ibqir  attention  to  appearances  and 
externals,  beyond  which  the  generality  of 
people  seldom  examine,  procures  them  a 
much. better  subsistence,  and  a more  repu- 
table situation  in  life,  than  ever  their  abi- 
lities, or  their  merit,  could  otherwise  entitle 
them  to.  Though  they  are  seldom  advan- 
ced \cry  Muh,  yet,  if  such  u one  is  in  or- 
ders, be  "i'i-  n role  table  living,  or  is  ap- 
pointed inter  to  a dunce  of  quality,  or  is 
made  companion  to  him  on  his  travels; 
and  then,  on  his  return,  he  is  a mighty  po- 
lite, as  well  as  a mighty  good  kind  ol  man. 
If  he  is  to  he  a lawyer,  bis  being  such  a 
mighty  good  kind  of  man  will  make  the 
atlornifs  supply  him  with  sprrial  pleadings 

or 
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01  bills  and  answers  to  draw,  a*  he  is  suf- 
ficiently qualified  by  his  slow  genius  to  he 
a dray-horse  of  the  law.  Ifut  though  he 
can  never  hope  to  he  u chancellor,  or  an 
archbishop,  yet,  if  he  is  admitted  of  the 
medical  college  in  Warwick- lane,  he  will 
have  a good  chance  to  be  at  the  top  ot  their 
profession,  as  the  success  of  the  faculty  dc- 
pends  chieHy  on  old  women,  fanciful  and 
hysterical  young  ones,  whimsical  men,  and 
young  children  ; among  the  generality  of 
whom,  nothing  recommends  a person  so 
much  as  bis  being  a mighty  good  kind  of 
man. 

i must  ow  n,  that  a good  man,  and  a 
man  of  sense,  certainly  should  have  every 
thing  that  this  kind  of  man  has  : yet,  if  he 
possesses  no  more,  much  is  wanting  to 
finish  and  complete  ins  character.  Many 
are  deceived  by  French  paste  : it  has  the 
lustreand  brilliancy  of  a real  diamond,  but 
the  want  of  hardness,  the  essential  property 
of  this  valuable  jewel,  discovers  the  coun- 
terfeit, and  shews  it  to  be  of  no  intrinsic 
value  whatsoever.  If  the  head  and  the 
heart  are  left  out  in  the  character  of  any 
man,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a perfect 
beauty  in  u female  face  without  a nose,  as 
to  expect  to  find  a valuable  man  without 
sensibility  and  understanding.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  these  mighty  good  kind  of 
men  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;  that 
their  want  of  parts  is  supplied  by  an  abun- 
dance of  cunning,  and  the  outward  beha- 
viuur  and  deportment  calculated  to  entrap 
the  short-sighted  and  unwary.  . 

Where  this  is  not  the  case,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  these  kind  of  men  are 
no  better  than  blanks  in  the  creation  : if 
they  are  not  unjust  stewards,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  reckoned  unprofitable  servant*, 
and  1 would  recommend,  that  this  harm- 
less, inoffensive,  insipid,  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  should  be  married  to  a character  of 
a very  different  stamp,  the  mighty  good 
sort  of  woman — an  account  of  whom  I 
shall  give  you  in  a day  or  two. 

1 am  your  humble  servant,  ttc. 

B.  Thornton, 

§ 1 30.  Character  of  a mighty  good  Sort  of 
Human. 

I suppose  the  female  part  of  my  readers 
are  very  impatient  to  see  the  character  of 
a mighty  good  sort  of  a woman and 
doubtless  every  mighty  good  kind  of  man 
is  anxious  to  know  what  sort  vfu  wife  I 
have' picked  out  for  him. 

The  mighty  good  sort  of  woman  is  civil 


without  good-breeding,  kind  without 
good-nature,  friendly  without  affection, 
and  devout  without  religion.  She  wishes 
to  he  thought  every  thing  she  is  not,  and 
would  have  others  looked  upon  to  be  every 
thing  she  really  is.  If  you  will  take  her 
word,  she  detests  scandal  from  her  heart ; 
yet,  if  a young  Imly  happens  to  he  talked 
of  as  being  too  gay,  with  a significant 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  shake  of  her 
head,  she  confesses,  " It  is  too  true,  and  the 
“ whole  town  says  the  same  thing.”  She 
is  the  most  compassionate  creature  living, 
and  is  ever  pitying  one  person,  and  sorry  for 
another.  She  is  a great  dealer  in  buts,  and 
1 fs , and  half  sentences,  and  does  more  mis- 
chiel  with  a may  be,  and  I'll  say  no  more , 
than  she  could  do  by  speaking  out.  She 
confirms  the  I ruth  of  any  story  more  by 
her  tears  and  doubts,  than  if  she  had  given 
proof  positive ; though  she  always  con- 
cludes with  a “ Let  us  hope  otherwise.” 
One  principal  business  of  a mighty  good 
sort  of  woman  is  the  regulation  of  families: 
and  she  extends  a visitatorial  power  over 
all  her  acquaintance.  She  is  the  umpire 
in  all  differences  between  roan  and  wife, 
which  she  is  sure  to  foment  and  increase  by 
pretending  to  settle  them  ; and  her  great 
impartiality  and  regard  for  both  leads  her 
always  to  side  with  one  against  the  o'ther. 
She  has  a most  penetrating  and  discerning 
eye  iqjo  the  faults  of  the  family,  and  takes 
care  to  pry  into  all  their  secrets,  that  she 
may  reveal  them.  If  a man  happens  to 
stay  out  too  late  in  the  evening,  she  is  sure 
to  rate  him  handsomely  the  next  time  she 
sees  him,  and  takes  special  care  to  tell  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  his  wile,  w hat  a bad  hus- 
band he  is  : or  it  the  lady  goes  to  Honelagh, 
or  is  engaged  in  a party  at  enrds,  she  will 
keep  the  poor  husband  company,  that  he 
might  not  be  dull,  ami  entertains  him  nit 
the  while  with  the  imperfections  of  his 
wife.  She  has  also  the  entire  disposal  of 
the  children  in  her  own  hands,  and  can 
disinherit  them,  provide  for  them,  marry 
them,  or  confine  them  to  a stale  of  celi- 
bacy, just  as  she  pleases  : she  fixes  the  lad's 
pocket-money  at  school,  and  allowance  at 
the  otiiversity;  and  has  sent  many  an  un- 
toward boy  to  sea  for  education.  But  the 
young  ladies  are  more  immediately  under 
her  eye.  and,  in  the  grand  point  of  matri- 
mony, the  choice  or  refusal  depends  solely 
upon  her.  One  gentleman  is  too  young, 
another  too  old  ; one  will  run  out  his  foi- 
tune,  another  ban  too  liille;  one  is  a pro- 
fessed rake,  another  a sly  sinner ; and  she 
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frequently  tell*  the  girl,  “ Tis  time  enough 
*‘  to  marry  yet,"  till  at  last  there  is  no. 
body  will  have  her.  but  the  most  favou- 
rite occupation  of  a mighty  good  sort  of 
woman  is,  the  supenntendance  of  the  ser- 
vants : she  protests,  there  is  not  a good  one 
to  be  got  ; the  men  are  idle,  and  thieve*, 
•ml  the  maids  are  sluts,  and  gnud-lor-no- 
thing  hussies.  In  her  own  family  she  takes 
care  to  separate  the  men  from  the  maids, 
at  night,  by  the  whole  height  of  the  house; 
these  are  lodged  in  the  garret,  while  John 
takes  up  bis  roosting-plarc  in  the  kitchen, 
or  is  stuffed  into  the  turn-up  seat  in  the 
passage,  close  to  the  street-door.  She  rises 
at  five  in  the  summer,  and  at  day-light  in 
the  winter,  to  detect  them  in  giving  away 
broken  victuals,  coals,  cnndles,  &c.  and 
her  own  footirmn  is  employed  the  whole 
morning  in  carrying  letttrs  of  infotmatioit 
to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  wherevershe 
sect,  or  rather  imagines,  this  to  he  prac. 
cisrd.  She  has  caused  many  a man-servant 
to  loschis  place  for  romping  in  the  kitchen; 
and  many  a maid  has  hern  turned  away, 
upon  her  account,  for  dressing  ut  themcn, 
as  she  calls  it,  looking  out  at  the  window, 
or  standing  at  the  street-door,  in  a sum. 
mcr's  evening.  1 am  acquainted  with 
three  maiden-sisters,  all  mighty  good  sort 
of  women,  who,  to  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quences, wilt  not  keep  a footman  at  all } 
am)  it  IS  at  the  tisk  of  their  place,  l}:at  the 
maids  have  any  c iimrn  niter  them,  nor  with, 
on  any  account,  a Inntheror  a male  cou- 
sin be  suffered  to  visit  them. 

A distinguishing  mark  of  a mighty  good 
sort  of  a woman  is,  her  extraordinary  pre. 
tensions  to  religion:  she  never  misseschnrrh 
twice  a-day,  in  order  to  take  notice  of  tho«c 
who  are  absent  ; and  she  is  always  lament- 
ing the  decay  of  piet;  in  these  days.  V\  ith 
some  of  them,  the  goo,]  J)r.  Whitfield,  nr, 
the  g'twi  Dr.  I'omaine,  is  ever  in  then 
mouths  : and  they  look  upon  the  whole 
brnih  of  bishops  to  be  very  Jews  in  com- 
parison of  these  saints.  The  mighty  good 
sort-of  woman  is  alio  verv  charitable  in 
outward  appearance;  for,  though  she  would 
not  relieve  a family  In  the  utmost  distress, 
she  deals  out  her  halfpence  to  every  corn- 
men  beggar,  particularly  at  the  rhureh 
door  ; anti  she  is  eternally  soliciting  other 
people  to  contribute  ti>  this  or  that  public 
charity,  though  she  herself  will  not  give 
sixpence  toauy  one  of  them.  An  universal 
benevolence  is  another  characteristic  of  a 
mighty  good  sort  of  woman,  which  renders 
her  (as  strange  as  it  may  teem)  of  u most 


unforgiving  temper.  Heaven  knows,  she 
hears  nobody  any  ill-will ; but  if  a trades- 
man has  disobliged  her,  the  honestest  man 
in  all  the  world  becomes  the  most  arrant 
rogue ; and  she  cannot  rest  till  she  has 
persuaded  all  her  acquaintance  to  turn  him 
off  as  well  as  herself.  Everyone  is  with 
her  “ The  best  creature  in  the  universe," 
while  they  are  intimate  ; but  upon  any 
slight  difference——1'  Oh— she  was  vastly 
“ mistaken  in  the  person  ; — she  thought 

“ them  good  sort  of  bodies but— she 

“ has  done  with  them  -other  people 
“ will  find  them  out  as  well  as  herself: 
“ — - that’s  all  the  harm  she  wishes 
“ them.**  . 

As  the  mighty  good  sort  of  women  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  according  u their  age 
and  situation  in  life,  I shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  their  several  marks,  by  which  tre 
may  distinguish  them.  And  first,  for  the 
most  common  character  : — If  she  happens 
to  be  of  that  neutral  sex,  an  old  maid,  yea 
may  find  her  out  by  her  prim  look,  her  for- 
mal gesture,  and  the  sen-saw  motion  of  her 
bead  in  conversation.  Though  a most  rigid 
I’rotestant,  her  religion  savours  very  murh 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  she  holds  that 
almost  every  one  insist  be  damned  except 
herself,  but  the  leven  that  runs  mostly 
through  her  whole  composition,  is  a detes- 
tation of  that  odious  creature,  man,  whom 
she  affects  to  loath  US  much  as  some  people 
do  a rat  or  a toad  ; and  this  affectation  she 
cloaks  under  a pretence  of  a love  of  God, 
at  a time  of  life  w hen  it  must  be  suppined, 
that  she  ran  lovenobody,  or  rathernobody 
loves  her.  If  the  mighty  good  sort  of  body 
is  young  and  unmarried,  besides  the  usual 
tokens,  you  may  know  her  by  her  quar. 
Telling  with  her  brothers,  thwarting  her 
sisters,  snapping  her  father,  and  over-rul- 
ing her  mother,  though  it  is  ten  to  one  she 
is  the  favourite  of  both.  All  her  acquaint, 
ancc  cry  her  up  us  a mighty  discreet  kind 
of  body;  and  as  she  afVrcis  an  indifference 
for  the  men,  though  not  a total  antipathy, 
it  is  a wonder  if  the  giddy  girls,  her  sisters 
are  not  married  before  her,  which  she 
would  look  upon  as  the  greatest  mortifi- 
cation that  could  happen  to  her.  Among 
the  mighty  good  sort  of  wonnn  in  wed- 
lock, we  must  not  reckon  the  tame  domes- 
tic unimal,  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  tale 
care  ofher  house,  and  he  oblig  ng  to  her 
husband.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  negli- 
gent of  her  home-affairs,  and  studies  to 
recommend  herself  more  abroad  than  at 
her  own  house.  If  she  pays  a regular  round 
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of  visits,  if  she  behaves  decently  at  the 
card-table,  if  she  is  ready  to  come  into  any 
pa  rty  of  pleasure,  if  she  pays  no  regard  to 
her  husband,  and  puts  her  children  out  to 
nurse,  she  is  not  a good  wife,  or  a good 

mother,  perhaps;  but  she  is a mighty 

good  sort  of  woman. 

As  I disposed  of  the  mighty  good  kind 
of  man  in  marriage,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  1 should  tind  out  a proper  match  also 
for  the  mighty  good  kind  of  woman.  To 
tell  you  my  opinion  then — if  she  is  old,  f 
would  give  her  to  a young  rake,  being  the 
character  she  loves  best  at  her  heart: — or, 
if  she  is  mighty  young,  mighty  handsome, 
mighty  rich,  as  well  as  a mighty  good  sort 
of  woman,  1 will  marry  her  myself,  as  I 
am  unfortunately  a bachelor. 

Your  very  humble  servant,  Ac. 

B.  Thornton. 

% 131.  On  the  affected  Strangeness  of  some 
J\Jen  of  Quality. 

Sir, 

As  you  are  a mighty  good  kind  of  man, 
and  seem  willing  to  set  your  press  to  any 
subject  whereby  the  vices  or  follies  of  your 
countrymen  may  becorrected  oramended, 

1 beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  extraordinary,  yet  common, 
behaviour  of  some  part  of  our  nobility  to. 
wards  their  sometimes  intimate,  though 
inferior  acquaintance. 

It  is  no  less  common  than  extraordinary, 
to  meet  a nobleman  in  London,  who  stares 
you  full  in  the  face,  and  seems  quite  a 
stranger  to  it;  with  whom  you  have  spent 
the  preceding  summer  at  Harwich  or 
Brighthelmstone ; with  whom  you  have 
often  dined  ; who  has  often  singled  you 
out  and  taken  you  under  his  arm  to  ac- 
company him  w ith  a tete-a-tete  walk  ; who 
has  accosted  you,  all  the  summer,  by  your 
surname,  but,  in  the  winter,  does  not  re- 
member  either  your  name,  or  any  feature 
in  your  face. 

1 shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  pain 
such  right  honourable  behaviour,  at  first 
meeting,  gives  to  a man  of  sensibility  and 
sentiment,  nor  the  contempt  he  must  con- 
ceive for  such  ennobled  beings.  Another 
class  of  these  right  honourable  intimates 
are  indeed  so  far  condescending,  ns  to  sub- 
mit to  own  you  a little,  if  it  be  in  a corner 
of  tbe  street  ; or  even  in  the  Park,  if  it  be 
at  a distance  fromany  real  good  company. 
Their  porters  will  even  let  you  into  their 
houses,  if  my  lord  has  no  company  ; and 
they  themselves  will  receive  you  very  civil- 
ly, but  will  shun  you  a few  hour*  after,  at 


court,  as  a pick-pocket  (though  you  be  a 
man  of  good  sense,  good  family,  and  good 
character)  for  having  no  other  blemish 
than  that  your  modesty  or  diffidence  per- 
haps has  occasioned  your  being  a long  time 
in  the  army,  without  attaining  the  rank  of 
a general,  or  at  the  law,  without  being 
called  within  the  bar.  I could  recite  many 
instances  of  this  kind  of  polite  high-breed- 
ing, that  every  man  of  little  station,  who 
has  been  a quality- brriker,  has  often  expe- 
rienced ; but  I shall  wave  that,  and  con- 
clude by  shewing  you,  how  certainly  to 
avoid  such  contempt,  and  even  decoy  his 
lordship  out  of  his  walk  (o  take  notice  of 
you,  who  would  not  have  known  you  had 
you  continued  in  his. 

The  method  is  this  : suppose  we  see  my 
lord  coming  towards  Spring.garden,  un- 
der Marlborough  garden-walk  ; instead  of 
meetiog  him,  approach  so  near  only,  that 
you  are  certain,  from  the  convexity  of  his 
eye  (for  they  are  all  very  near-sighted) 
that  he  sees  you,  and  that  he  is  certain  you 
see  and  know  him.  This  done,  walk  de- 
liberately to  the  other  side  of  the  Mall, 
and,  my  life  lor  jt,  his  lordship  either  trots 
over  to  you,  or  calls  you  by  your  surname, 
to  him.  ills  pride  is  alarmed  ; he  cannot 
conceive  the  reason,  why  one,  he  has  all 
along  considered  would  be  proud  of  the 
least  mark  of  his  countenance,  should  avoid 
taking  an  even  chance  for  so  great  an  ho- 
nour as  a bow  ora  nod.— But  I would  not 
be  understood,  that  his  lordship  is  not  much 
offended  at  you,  though  he  make  you  a 
visit  the  next  day,  and  never  did  before,  in 
order  to  drop  you  for  ever  after,  lest  you 
should  him.  This  is  not  conjecture,  but 
what  1 have  often  put  in  practice  with  suc- 
cess, if  any  success  it  is  to  be  so  noticed.; 
and,  as  a further  proof  of  it,  I do  assure 
you,  I bad  once  the  honour  of  being  some- 
times known  to,  and  by,  several  lords,  and 
lost  all  their  friendship,  because  1 would 
not  let  them  know  me  at  one  time  very 
intimately,  at  another,  not  at  all— for  which 
loss  I do  not  at  all  find  myself  the  worse. 

I am  your  humble  servant, 

B.  Thornton. 

§ 132-  On  the  Arrogance  of  younger  Bro- 
•>  there  oj  Quality. 

Sir, 

Though  it  is  commonly  said,  that  prida 
and  contempt  for  inferiors  are  strongly  im- 
planted in  the  breasts  of  our  nobility,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  their  politeness  and 
• i . . . gooJ- 
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good-breeding  render  it,  in- general,  im- 
perceptible , and,  as  oue  may  well  say, 

lie  that  has  pride,  not  hhewin?  tlmt  he's  proud. 

Li  t me  riot  know  it,  lie's  not  proud  at  ail  ; 

one  may  also  affirm,  with  truth,  of  the  Bri- 
tish nobility,  that  he  who  has  no  pride  at 
all  cannot  shew  less  than  they  do.  Thoy 
treat  the  meanest  subject  with  the  greatest 
affability,  and  take  pains  to  make  every 
person  they  converse  with  forget  the  dis- 
tance that  there,  is  between  him  and  them. 

As  the  younger  brothers  and  other  near 
relations  of  the  nobilirv  have  the  same 
education  and  the  same  examples  ever  be- 
fore their  cyts,6iie  might  expect  to  see  in 
them  the  same  affable  behaviour,  the  same 
politeness.  But,  strange  as  it  is,  nothing 
is  more  different  than  the  behaviour  of  my 
lord,  ami  roy  lord's  brother.  The  latter 
you  generally  sec  proud,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing, as  it  he  possessed  all  the  wealth 
and  honour  of  the  family.  Une  might 
imagino  from  his  behaviour,  that  the  pride 
of  the  family,  like  the  estates  in  some  bo- 
roughs, always  descended  to  the  younger 
brother.  1 have  known  one  of  these  young 
noblemen,  with  no  other  foitune  than  this 
younger  brother's  inheritance,  above  mar- 
rying a rich  merchant's  daughter,  because 
lie  could  not  disgrace  bimsell  with  a ple- 
beian alliance;  and  rather  choose  to  give 
liis  hand  to  a lady  Betty  or  a lady  Char- 
lotte, with  nothing  but  her  title  for  her 
portion. 

1 know  a younger  brother  in  a noble 
•family,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  was  so  re- 
gardless of  his  birth,  as  to  desire  my  lord 
jus  father  to  send  him  to  a merchant's 
counting-house  for  his  education ; but, 
though  he  has  now  one  of  the  best  houses 
of  business  of  any  in  Leghorn,  and  is  al- 
ready able  to  buy  his  father’s  estate,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  will  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a relation,  and  do  nut  scruple  to 
deny  las  bting  their  brother,  at  the  ex- 
pt-nce-of  their  lady-mother’s  reputation. 

Itailoays  raises  Iny  mirth  to  hear  with 
v hut  contempt  these  younger  btothers  of 
■ quality  speak  o I persons  in  the  three  learn- 
ed professions,  eten  those  at  the  top  of  each. 
The  bench  of  bishops  are  never  distin- 
-punned. by  them  with  any  higher  appella- 
te n,  than — those  parsons  : and  when  they 
speak  cl  tin- judges,  and  those  who  hold 
nbr  first  places  in  the  cuurts  ol  justice,  to 
a gentleman  at  the  bar,  they  suy — your 
lawyers:  and  eke  doctors  Mebeiden,  Ad- 
•dington,  and  Askew,  are,  in  their  genteel 
aiialect,  called — these  physical  people. 


Trade  is  such  a disgrace,  that  there  is  no 
difference  with  them  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  that  are  concerned  in  it:  they 
rank  the  greatest  merchants  among  com- 
mon tradesmen,  as  they  can  sec  no  diffe- 
rence between  u counting  bouse  andachan- 
dler’s  shop.  They  think  the  run  of  '.heir 
father's  or  their  brother's  kitchen,  a more 
genteel  meaus  of  cubsistence  than  what  is 
afforded  by  any  calling  or  occupation  whit- 
soever,  except  the  army  or  the  navy;  as  if 
nobody  was  deserving  enough  ofthe  honuur 
to  cut  a Frenchman’s  throat,  but  persons 
of  the  first  rank  and  distinction. 

As  I Inc  so  far  from  the  polite  end  of 
the  town  as  Bedlord-iow,  I undergo  much 
decent  raillery  on  that  account,  whenever 
1 have  the  honour  of  ft  visit  from  one  of 
these  younger  brothers  of  quality  : hewun- 
tiers  who  makes  my  w-igs,  iny  cloaths,  and 
my  liveries;  he  piaises  the  furniture  of 
my  house,  and  allows  my  equipage  to  be 
handsome  : but  declares  he  discovers  mote 
of  expence  than  taste  in  either  : he  can  dis- 
cover that  Hallal  is  not  my  upholsterer, 
and  that  my  chariot  was  not  made  by  Ful- 
ler: in  short,  I find  he  thinks  one  might 
as  well  compare  the  Banqueting-house  at 
" hitehall  with  the  Mansion-house  for  fie- 
gnnee,  ns  to  lookfortliat  in  Bedlonl-rvw, 
which  can  only  he  found  about  St.  James’i. 
lie  will  not  touch  any  thing  at  my  table 
but  a piece  of  mutton  : he  is  so  cloyed  with 
made  dishes,  that  a plain  joint  is  a rarity; 
my  claret  too.  though  it  comes  from  Mess. 
Brown  and  Wbiteford,  and  no  otherwise 
differs  from  my  lord's  than  in  being  bought 
for  ready  money,  is  put  by  for  my  port. 
Though  he  politely  holis  or  nobs  with  my 
wife,  be  does  it  as  if  I had  married  my 
cook  ; and  she  is  further  mortified  with 
seen  g her  carpel  treated  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  if  it  w as  an  oil-cloth.  If,  after 
dinner,  one  of  her  damask  chairs  has  the 
honour  of  his  lordly  breech,  another  is  in- 
dulged with  the  favour  of  raising  his  leg. 
To  any  gentleman  who  drinks  to  this  man 
of  fashion,  he  is  bis  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  without  bending  his  body,  or  look- 
ing to  see  who  dues  him  this  honour,  li 
any  person  eveu  under  the  degree  of  a 
knight,  speaks  to  him,  he  will  condescend 
to  say  Vis  or  No;  but  he  is  as  likely  as 
Nir  Francis  \\  ronghead  to  say  the  enc  when 
te  should  say  the  other.  If  1 presume  to 
talk  about  any  change  in  the  ministry  be- 
furchim,  lie  discovers  great  surprize  at  my 
ignorance,  and  wonders  that  w e,  at  this  end 
of  the  tow  ti,  should  differ  so  much  from  tbs 
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people  about  Grosvennr-sqtiare.  We  are 
absolutely,  according  to  him,  as littlealike 
as  if  we  were  not  of  the  s.< me  species ; 
anil  I find,  it  is  as  much  impossible  for  us 
to  know  what  passes  at  court,  as  if  w e 
lived  at  (Jotherhithe  or  Wapping.  I have 
very  frequent  opportunities  of  contemplat- 
ing the  different  treatment  I receive  from 
him  and  his  elder  brother.  My  lord,  from 
whom  I have  received  many  favours,  be- 
haves to  me  asifhe  was  the  person  oblig- 
ed; while  his  lordship’s  brother,  who  has 
conferred  no  favour  on  me  but  borrowing 
my  money,  which  he  never  intends  to  pay, 
behaves  as  if  he  was  the  creditor,  and  the 
debt  was  a forlorn  one- 

The  insolence  which  is  so  much  com- 
plained of  among  noblemen’s  servants,  is 
not  difficult  to  uccount  for : ignorance, 
idleness,  high-living,  and  a consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  the  noble  person  they 
serve,  added  to  the  example  of  my  lord's 
brother, whom  they  find  no  less  dependent 
in  the  family  than  themselves,  will  natu- 
rally make  them  arrogant  and  proud,  Hut 
this  conduct  in  the  younger  brother  must 
for  ever  remain  unaccountable.  I have 
"been  endeavouring  to  solve  this  phenome- 
non to  myself,  ever  since  the  following 
occurrence  happened  to  me. 

When  I came  to  settle  in  town,  about 
five.and-twenty  years  ago,  I was  strongly 
recommended  to  a noble  peer,  who  pro- 
mised to  assist  me.  On  my  arrival,  I wait- 
ed upon  his  lordship,  and  was  told  by  the 
porter,  with  an  air  ofgreat  indifference, 
that  he  was  not  at  home;  and  I was  very 
near  receiving  the  door  in  mv  face,  when 
I was  going  to  acquaint  this  civil  person, 
that  1 had  a letter  in  my  pocket  for  his 
Jord  : upon  my  producing  it,  he  said  I 
might  leave  it ; and  immediately  snatched 
it  from  me.  I called  again  the  next  day, 
and  found,  to  nry  great  surprize,  a somr- 
what  better  reception  from  my  friend  the 
j-orter,  who  immediately,  as  1 heard  after- 
wards, by  order  from  his  lord,  introduced 
me  into  the  library.  When  I entered,  I 
saw  a gentleman  ip  an  armed  chair  reading 
a pamphlet,  whom,  rs  I did  not  know  him, 
I took  for  my  lord  himself.espccially  as  he 
did  not  rise  troin  his  chair,  or  so  much  as 
offer  to  look  towards  me,  on  my  entering. 
I immediately  addressed  myself  to  him  with 

“ My  lord” — Hut  was  instantly  told  by 

him, without  taking  Ins  eyes  from  the  pam- 
phlet, that  his  brother  was  dressing  : he 
read  on,  and  left  me  to  contemplate  the 
situation  I was  in,  thatif  I bad  been  treated 


with  so  much  contempt  from  tl.e  porter 
and  my  lord’s  brother,  what  mu<t  I expect 
from  my  noble  patron  f While  I was  thus 
reflecting,  in  comes  a gentleman,  running 
up  to  me,  and  taking  me  Cordially  by  the 
hand,  said,  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  mr, 
I was  greatly  distressed  to  know  how  to 
behave.  I could  not  imagine  this  to  be  his 
lordship, who  was  so  affable  am!  courteous, 
anil  I could  not  suppose  it  was  any  body 
who  meant  to  insult  me.  My  anxiety  was 
removed  by  his  pulling  out  the  letter  I hail 
left,  uml  saying,  “ He  was  very  happy  that 
“ it  was  in  his  power  to  comply  with  (he 
“ contents  of  it at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing me  to  his  brother,  as  a gentleman 
he  was  happy  to  know.  This  youngs* 
brother  arose  from  his  chair  with  great  in- 
difference; and.  taking  me  coolly  hy  the 
hand,  said,  “ He  should  be  proud  of  so 
“ valuable  an  acquaintance  and,  resum- 
ing his  seat,  proceeded  to  finish  his  pam- 
phlet. Upon  taking  leave,  my  lord  re- 
newed his  former  declaration';  but  his  bro- 
ther was  too  intent  on  his  reading  to  ob- 
serve the  boiv  made  to  him  by  the  valuable 
acquaintance  he  a few  minutes  before  pro- 
fessed himself  so  proud  of. 

I am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  there 
arc  many  younger  brothers  to  peers,  who 
acknowledge, with  much  concern,  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  said,  and  are  ready  to  al- 
low, that,  in  too  many  families  of  distinc- 
tion, the  younger  brother  is  not  the  finer 
gentleman. 

I am  your  humble  servant,  &c. 

if.  Thornton. 

§ 1 33.  Persons  of  Quality  proved  to  be 
Traders. 

I always  reflect  with  pleasure  .that  strong 
as  the  fondness  of  imitating  the  French  has 
been  union®  people  of  fashion,  they  have 
not  yet  introducedamongus  theircontempt 
for  trade.  A French  marquis,  who  lias  no- 
thing to  boast  ol  hut  Ins  high  birth,  would 
scorn  to  take  a merchant's  daughter  hy 
the  hand  in  wedlock,  though  her  father 
should  be  as  rich  as  the  Hussy  of  the  East 
Indies;  as  if  a Frenchman  was  only  to  be 
valued,  like  a black-pudding,  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  blood;  while  our  nobility  not 
only  go  into  the  city  for  a wife,  hut  send 
their  younger  sons  to  a merchant’s  count 
ing-house  tor  education.  Hut,  1 confess, T 
never  considered,  till  very  lately,  how  far 
they  have  from  time  to  time  departed  from 
this  French  folly  in  their  esteem  for  trade: 
and  l find,  that  th’  greatest  part  of  our  no- 
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bility  may  be  properly  deemed  merchants, 
if  not  traders,  and  even  shopkeepers. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  consider  many 
of  our  nobility  in  the  same  light  as  Beaver 
or  Henson,  or  any  other  keepers  of  repo- 
sitories. The  breeding  of  running-horses 
is  become  a favourite  traffic  among  them; 
and  we  know  how  very  largely  persons  of 
the  first  fashion  deal  ibis  way,  and  what 
great  addition  they  make  to  tbtir  yearly 
income  by  winning  plates  and  matches, 
and  then  selling  the  horse  for  a prodigious 
sum.  What  advantages  must  accrue  to 
them,  if  they  have  a mare  of  blood  to  breed 
from ! But  what  a treasure  have  they  if 
they  are  possessed  of  the  stallion  in  fashion  ! 
1 can  therefore  sec  no  difference  between 
this  occupation  of  my  lord  and  that  of  any 
Yorkshire  dealer  whatsoever:  and  if  his 
lordJup  is  not  always  sosucressful  in  his 
trade  as  the  jockey  of  the  N » rt h,  it  is  not 
because  he  docs  not  equally  hold  it  fairto 
cheat  his  own  brother  in  horse-flesh.  If  a 
duke  rides  his  own  horses  on  the  course, 
he  docs  not,  in  my  judgment,  differ  from 
any  other  jockey  on  the  turf ; and  i think 
it  the  same  thing,  whether  a man  gets 
money  by  keeping  a stallion,  or  whether 
he  gets  it  by  keeping  a bull  or  a boar  for 
the  parish. 

We  know  of  many  persons  of  quality 
whose  passion  for  trade  has  made  them 
dealers  in  lighting-rocks,  ami  I heard  one 
declaie  to  me  lately,  that  there  was  no 
trusting  to  servants  in  that  business  ; that 
he  should  make  nothing  of  it,  if  he  did  not 
look  after  the  cocks  himself ; and  that,  for 
a month  before  he  is  to  tight  a match,  he 
always  tains  rare  ot  ami  tecds  them  him. 
self ; and  for  that  purpose  (strange  as  it 
n ay  seem)  he  lies  in  a little  room  close  by 
thorn  every  night.  I cannot  but  admire 
thi*  industry,  which  can  make  my  noble 
Inend  quit  ills  lady's  bed,  while  tradesmen 
of  a lower  rank  heglet  t their  business  for 
liie  ( harms  of  a kept  mistress.  But  it  must 
l,e  allowed,  that  these  dealers  in  live  fowl 
me  to  be  considered  as  poulterers,  as  well 
as  those  who  sell  the  deer  of  their  park  arc 
to  be  ranked  among  the  butchers  m Clnre- 
maikt  l ; though  the  latter  endeavour  art- 
fully to  avoid  this,  by  selling  their  venison 
to  pastry-cooks  anil  fishmongers. 

What  shall  we  say  ol  those  who  send  ve- 
nison, hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  all 
other  game,  to  lltetr  poulterer  and  fish- 
monger in  London,  to  receive  an  equiva- 
lent in  poultry  and  fish  in  winter,  when 
they  aie  in  town  I — Though  these  sports- 


men do  not  truck  their  commodities  for 
money,  they  are  nothing  less  than  higlen 
and  hucksters,  dealers  and  chapman,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words;  for  an  exchange 
was  never  denied  to  be  a sale,  though  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  no  robbery. 

I come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  deal  in  a much  larger  and  moreex- 
tensivn  way,  and  are  properly  styled  mer- 
chants, while  those  already  mentioned  are 
little  more  than  traders  in  the  retailing 
business  : what  immense  sums  are  received 
by  those  electioneering  merchants,  whose 
fortunes  and  influence  in  many  counties 
and  boroughs  enable  them  to  procure  a 
seat  in  parliament  for  any  that  will  pay  for 
it!  How  profitable  has  nursing  the  estates 
of  extravagant  persons  of  distinction  proved 
to  many  a right  honourable  friend!  Ido 
not  mean  from  his  shewing  himself  a true 
steward,  but  from  the  weight  and  interest 
he  has  got  by  it  at  a general  election.  What 
Jew  deals  larger  than  many  of  oor  nobility 
in  the  stocks  and  in  lottery  tickets?  and 
perhaps  one  should  not  find  more  bulls  and 
bears  at  Jonathan’s  than  at  Arthur's.  If 
ou  cannot,  at  this  last  place,  insure  your 
ouse  from  fire,  or  a ship  from  the  danger 
of  the  seas,  or  the  French,  you  may  get 
largely  underw  rit  on  lives,  and  insure  your 
own  against  that  of  your  mother  or  grand- 
mother for  any  sum  w hatsoever.  There  are 
those  who  deal  as  greatly  in  this  practice  oi 
putting  one  life  ngainst  another  as  any  un- 
der-writer in  the  city  of  London : and 
indeed,  the  end  reinsuring  is  less  answered 
by  the  latter  than  the  former:  for  the  pru- 
dent citizen  will  not  set  his  name  to  any 
policy,  where  the  person  to  be  insured  is 
notin  perfect  health  ; while  the  merchants 
at  St.  James's,  who  insure  by  means  of 
bets  instead  of  policies,  will  pay  you  any 
sum  whatsoever,  if  a man  dies  that  is  run 
through  the  body,  shot  through  the  head, 
or  has  tumbled  off  his  chair  in  an  apo- 
plexy ; for  as  there  are  persons  who  will 
lay  ou  either  side,  he  who  wants  to  insure 
need  only  choose  that  which  answrrs  his 
purpose.  And  as  to  the  dealings  of  these 
merchants  of  fashion  in  annuities  upon 
lives,  weoften  hear  that  one  sells  his  whole 
estate,  for  his  life,  to  another  ; and  there  is 
no  other  form  of  conveyance  used  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  than  by  shuffling  a 
pack  of  cards,  or  throwing  a pair  ofdice  ; 
but  1 canuot  look  upon  this  sort  of  traffic 
in  any  other  light  than  that,  when  a con- 
demned felon  sells  his  own  body  to  a sur- 
geon to  be  anatomised. 

After 
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After  all,  there  is  no  branch  of  trade 
that  is  usually  extended  so  far,  and  has 
such  a variety  in  it,  as  gaming;  whether 
we  consider  it  as  carried  on  by  cards,  dice, 
horse-racing,  pitting,  betting, &c.  &c.  &c. 
.These  merchants  deal  in  very  various  com- 
modities, and  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  in  general  about  any  difference 
in  value, when  they  are  striking  a bargain: 
for,  though  some  expect  ready  money  for 
ready  money  when  they  play,  as  they 
would  blood  for  blood  in  a duel,  many, 
very  many,  part  with  their  ready  money 
to  those  who  deal  upon  trust,  nay  often- 
times to  those  who  are  known  to  be  inca- 
pable of  paying-  Sometimes  1 have  seen  a 
gentleman  bet  his  gold  with  a lady  who 
has  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other  dia- 
monds to  answer  her  stake : but  1 have 
much  oftener  seen  a lady  play  against  a 
roll  of  guineas,  with  nothing  hut  her  virT 
tue  to  part  with  to  preserve  her  honour  if 
she  lost.  The  markets,  in  which  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business  of  this  kind  is  trans- 
acted, arc  very  many,  and  arc  chiefly  ap- 
propriated to  that  end  and  no  other,  such 
as  routs,  assemblies,  Arthur's,  Newmar- 
ket, and  the  courses  in  every  county. 
Where  these  merchants  trade  in  ready 
money  only,  or  in  hank  notes,  I consider 
them  as  bankers  of  quality:  where  in 
ready  money  against  trust,  and  notes  of 
hand  of  persons  (hat  are  but  little  able  to 
pay,  they  must  be  broken  merchants  : and 
whoever  plays  wilh  money  against  a lady's 
jewels,  should,  in  my  mind,  hang  out  the 
Three  Blue  Balls  in  a private  alley;.and 
the  'lady  who  stakes  her  virtue  for  gold, 
should  take  the  house  of  a late  venerable 
matron  in  the  Piazza,  to  carry  pn  her 
trade  in  that  place. 

liul  it  is  with  pleasure  I see  our  merchants 
of  quality  neglecting  several  branches  of 
trade  that  have  been  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  great  fortunes  have  been 
raised  in  former  times  by  some  of  their 
ancestors.  \V  hat  mmen-e  sums  have,  we 
k now,  been  got  by  some  great  men  in  the 
smuggling  trade ! And  we  have  heard  of 
large  profits  being  made  by  the  sale  of 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy;  by 
procuring  places  and  pensions;  and  vast 
t u ms  received  for  quartering  a lord’s  sister, 
nephew,  or  natural  srn  on  any  one  who 
holds  a profitable  post  under  the  govern- 
ment. Smuggling,  surely,  should  be  left 
:o  our  good  friends  on  the  shores  of  Kent 
slid  Sussex;  and  I think,  he.  who  sells 
. o remissions  in  the  navy  or  army,  the  fiee 
r:  t Ks  of  the  prince,  should  sutler  like  a de- 


serter,to be  keel  hauled  to  death  under  a 
first-rate  man  of  war:  and  he  wh»  like  a 
[Turkish  vizier,  levies  contributions  on 
those  who  hold  posts  and  places  under  his 
roaster,  should,  like  him,  be  squeezed  in 
his  turn,  till ‘the  spunge  is  dry,  and  then 
how-stringed  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

1 am  your  humble  servant, 

U.  Thornton* 

§ 13*.  On  Pedantry. 

Sir, 

To  display  the  least  symptom  of  learn* 
ing,  or  lo  seem  to  know  more  than  your 
footman,  is  become  an  offence  against  the 
rules  of  politeness,  and  is  branded  with  the 
name  of  pedantry  and  ill-breeding.  The 
very  sound  of  a Roman  or  a Grecian 
name,  or  a hard  name,  as  the  ladies  call  it, 
though  their  own  perhaps  are  harder  by 
half,  is  enough  to  disconcert  the  temper  of 
a dozen  countesses,  and  to  strike  a whole 
assembly  of  fine  gentlemen  dumb  with 
amazement. 

This  squeamishness  of  theirs  is  owing  to 
their  aversion  to  pedantry,  which  they  un- 
derstand to  be  a sort  of  mustiness  that  can 
only  be  contracted  in  a recluse  and  a stu- 
dious life,  and  a foible  peculiar  to  men  of 
Tetters.  But  if  a strong ‘attachment  to  a 
particular  subject,  a total  ignorance  of 
every  other,  an  eagerness  to  introduce  that 
subject  upon  all  occasions,  and  a confirmed 
habit  of  declaming  upon  it  without  either 
wit  or  discretion,  be  the  marks  of  a pe- 
dantic character,  as  they  certainly  are,  it 
belongs  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the 
learned;  and  St.  James's  itself  rnay  boast 
of  producing  as  arrant  pedants  as  were 
ever  sent  forth  from  a college. 

I know  a woman  of  fashion  who  is  per- 
petually employed  in  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  who  observes  from  morning  to 
noon  that  it  is  Hkely  to  rain,  and  Irons 
noon  to  night  that  it  spits,  that  it  mis|es, 
that  it  is  set  in  for  a wet  evening;  and, 
being  incapable  of  any  other  discourse,  is 
as  insipid  a companion,  and  just  as  pedan- 
tic, as  he  who  quotes  Aristotle  over  his 
lea,  or  talks  Greek  at  a card-table. 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  is  a 
constant  attendant  upon  parliamentary  bu- 
siness, and  I have  heard  him  entertain  a 
large  circle,  by  the  hour,  with  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  a debate  upon  mum  anti 
perry.  He  has  a wonderful  memory,  and 
a kind  of  oratorical  tunc  in  his  elocution, 
that  serves  him  instead  of  an  emphasis. 
By  those  means  he  has  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  having  a deal  to  say  for  himself; 

but 
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but  as  it  consists  entirely  of  what  others 
have  said  for  themselves  before  him,  and 
if  he  should  be  deaf  during  the  sessions,  he 
would  certainly  be  dumb  in  the  intervals, 
I must  needs  set  him  down  for  a pedant. 

But  the  most  troublesome,  as  well  as 
most  dangerous  character  of  this  sort  that 
I am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  connected  with, 
is  a stripling  who  spends  his  whole  life  in 
a fencing-school.  This  amiable  young 
pedant  is,  indeed,  a most  formidable  crea- 
ture ; his  whole  conversation  lies  in  Quart 
and  Tierce  ; if  you  meet  him  in  the  street, 
he  salutes  you  in  the  gymnastic  manner, 
throws  himself  back  upon  his  left  hip, 
levels  his  cane  at  the  pit  of  your  stomach, 
and  looks  as  tierce  as  a prize-fighter.  In 
the  midst  of  a discourse  upon  politics,  he 
starts  from  the  table  on  a sudden,  and  splits 
himself  into  a monstrous  lounge  against 
the  wainscot  ; immediately  he  puts  a foil 
into  your  hand,  insists  upon  leaching  you 
his  murthcring  thrust,  and  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  instructions,  he  pushes  out  an  eye 
or  a fore.tooth,  he  tells  you,  that  yon 
/lapp'd  your  paint,  or  dropp'd  your  urist, and 
imputes  all  the  mischief  to  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  pupil. 

The  musical  pedant,  who,  instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  discourse,  diverts  himself 
with  humming  an  air,  or,  it  he  speaks, 
expresses  himself  in  the  language  of  the 
orchestra;  the  Newmarket  pedant,  who 
has  no  knowledge  hut  what  he  gathers 
upon  the  turf : the  female  pedant,  who 
is  an  adept  in  nothing  but  the  patterns  of 
silk  and  flounces  ; and  the  coffee-house 
pedant,  whose  whole  erudition  lies  within 
the  margin  of  a newspaper,  are  nuisances 
to  extremely  common,  that  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  them.  Yet,  pedants 
as  they  are,  they  shelter  themselves  under 
the  fashionableness  of  their  foible,  and, 
with  all  the  properties  of  the  character, 
generally  escape  the  imputation  ef  it.  in 
my  opinion,  however,  they  deserve  our 
censure  more,  than  the  merest  book-worm 
imaginable.  The  man  of  letters  is  usually 
Confined  to  his  study,  and  having  but  little 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  men  of  the 
world,  decs  not  often  intrude  himself  into 
their  company:  these  unlearned  pedants, 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  met  with  every 
where  ; they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
run  about  and  be  troublesome,  and  are 
universally  tbe  bane  of  agreeable  coneer- 
Ution.  I am,  Sir,  itc. 

B.  Thornton. 


§135.  A Sunday  in  the  Country. 

Sir,  Aug.  8,  176|. 

As  life  is  so  short,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of 
that  precious  time, every  moment  of  which 
should  be  employed  in  such  gratifications 
as  are  suitable  to  our  stations  anil  dispo. 
sitions.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment, that  the  year  should  be  curtailed  of 
almost  a seventh  part,  and  that, out  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  fifty-two  of 
them  should  be  allotted,  with  respect  to 
many  persons,  to  dullness  and  insipidity. 
You  will  easily  conceive,  that,  by  what  1 
have  said,  I allude  to  that  enemy  to  all 
mirth  and  gaiety.  Sunday,  whose  imperii- 
aent  intrusion  puts  a check  on  our  amuse- 
ments, and  casts  a gloom  over  our  cheer- 
ful thoughts.  Persons,  indeed,  of  high 
fashion  regard  it  no  more  than  the  other 
part  of  the  week,  and  would  no  more  be 
restrained  from  their  pleasures  on  this  day, 
than  they  would  keep  fast  on  a fast-day:  but 
others,  who  have  the  same  taste  and  spirit, 
though  less  fortunes,  are  constrained,  in 
order  to  save  appearances,  to  debar  them- 
selves of  every  amusement  except  that  of 
going  to  church, which  they  can  only  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  vulgar.  The  vulgar, 
it  is  true,  have  the  happy  privilege  of  con- 
verting this  holy-day  into  a day  of  extra- 
ordinary  festivity  ; and  the  mechanic  is 
allowed  to  get  drunk  on  this  day,  if  on  na 
other,  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  is  true,  that  tbe  citizen  on  this  day  grt» 
loose  from  his  counter,  to  whreb  he  had 
been  fastened  all  the  rest  of  the  week  like 
a bad  shilling,  and  riots  in  the  luxuries  of 
Islingtonpr  Mile-end.  But  wh-rt  shall  be 
said  of  thosw  who  have  no  business  to  fol- 
low but  the  bent  of  their  inclinations?  on 
whose  hands,  indeed,  all  the  days  of  their 
life  would  hang  as  heavy  as  Sundays,  if 
they  were  not  enlivened  by  the  dear  va- 
riety of  amusements  and  diversions.  How 
can  a woman  of  any  spirit  pass  her  time 
on  this  dismal  day,  when  the  play-houses, 
and  Yauxhnll,  and  Ranciagh  are  shut,  and 
no  places  of  public  meeting  are  open,  hut 
the  churches  ? 1 talk  not  of  those  in  higher 
life,  who  are  so  much  above  the  world, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  its  cen. 
sures;  [ mean  those  who  are  confined  in  a 
narrower  sphere, so  as  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
some  regard  to  reputation.  But  if  people 
in  town  have  reason  to  complain  ot  this 
weekly  bar  put  upon  their  pleasures,  hmv 
unhappy  must  they  be  who  are  immured  in 
the  old  mansion-house  in  the  country,  and 

cloistered 
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cloistered  up  (as  it  were)  in  a nunnery  ? 
This  is  my  bard  case  : my  aunt,  who  is  a 
woman  of  the  last  age,  took  me  down  with 
her  this  summer  to  her  house  in  Northarup- 
tonshiie  ; nor  shall  I be  released  from  my 
prison  till  the  time  of  the  coronation,  which 
will  be  as  joyful  to  me  as  the  act  of  grace 
to  an  insolvent  debtor.  My  time,  how- 
ever, is  spent  agreeably  enough,  as  far  as 
any  thing  can  be  agreeable  in  the  country, 
as  we  live  in  a good  neighbourhood,  see  a 
good  deal  of  company,  pay  a good  many 
visits,  and  are  near  enough  Astrop-Wells 
for  me  to  play  at  cards  at  all  the  public 
breakfastings,  and  to  dance  at  the  assem- 
blies. But,  as  1 told  you,  my  aunt  is  an 
old-fashioned  lady,  and  has  got  queer  no- 
tions of  1 know  nut  what.  I dread  nothing 
so  much  as  the  coming  round  of  Sunday, 
which  is  sure  to  prove,  to  me  at  least,  a 
day  of  penance  and  mortification.  In  the 
morning  vve  arc  dragged,  in  the  old  family 
coach,  to  the  parish-church,  not  a stone's 
throw  off  the  housr,  for  grandeur-sake; 
and,  though  I dress  me  ever  so  gay,  the 
ignorant  bumpkins  take  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  they  do  of  my  aunt,  who  is  muf- 
fled up  to  the  chin.  At  dinner  we  never 
see  a creature  hut  the  parson,  who  never 
fails  coining  for  his  customary  fee  of  roast- 
beef  and  plum  pudding  ; in  the  afternoou 
the  same  dull  work  of  church-going  is  re- 
peated ; and  the  evening  is  as  melancholy 
as  it  is  to  a criminal  who  is  to  be  executed 
the  next  morning.  When  I first  came 
down,  I proposed  playing  a game  at  whist, 
and  iuvited  the  doctor  to  make  a fourth  ; 
but  my  aunt  looked  upon  the  very  mention 
of  it  as  ail  abomination,  i thought  there 
Could  be  no  harm  in  a little  innocent  music; 
and  therefore,  one  morning,  while  she  was 
getting  ready  for  church,  I began  to  tune 
my  guitar,  the  sound  of  which  quickly 
brought  her  down  stairs,  and  she  vowed  she 
would  break  it  all  to  pieces,  if  I was  so 
wicked  as  tu  touch  it : though  I offered  to 
fompromise  the  matter  with  her,  by  play- 
ing nothing  hut  psalin-tunes  to  please  her.. 
1 hate  reading  any  thing,  hut  especially 
good  books,  as  my  aunt  calls  them,  which 
are  dull  at  any  time,  but  much  duiler  on  a 
Sunday  ; yet  my  aunt  wonders  1 will  not 
employ  myself,  when  I have  nothing  to  do, 
in  reading  Nelson  on  the  feasts  and  Fusts, 
or  a chapter  in  the  Bible.You  must  know, 
that  the  day  1 write  this  on  is  Sunday  ; and 
it  happens  to  be  so  very  rainy,  that  my 
aunt  is  atraid  to  venture  herself  in  the  damp 
church,  for  fear  of  increasing  her  rheu- 


matism ; she  has  therefore  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles, ordered  the  great  family- bible  into 
the  hall,  and  is  going  to  read  prayers  her. 
self  tu  the  servants.  I excused  mjself  from 
being  present,  by  pretending  an  hcad-ach, 
and  stole  into  my  closet  in  order  to  divert 
myself  in  writing  to  you.  llow  1 shall  be 
able  to  go  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  1 
know  not  ; as  the  rain,  I believe,  will  not 
suffer  us  to  stir  out,  and  we  shall  sit  moping 
and  yawning  at  one  another,  and  look- 
ing stupidly  a',  the  rain  out  of  the  Gothic 
window  in  the  little  parlour,  like  the  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  hi  Noah’s  ark.  It  is 
said,  that  the  gloomy  weather  in  Novem. 
ber  induces  Englishmen  commonly  to  make 
away  with  themselves;  and,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  weather  and  all  together,  I 
believe  I shall  be  tempted  to  drown  myself 
at  once  in  the  pond  before  the  door,  or 
fairly  luck  myself  up  in  my  own  garters. 

I am  your  very  humble  servant, 

Dohotiiy  Tiiuksd.vy. 

D.  Thornton. 

% 136.  On  the  Militia. 

Sir,  Aug.  9,  176l. 

The  iveather  here  in  England  is  as  tin. 
settled  and  variable  as  the  tempers  of  the 
people  ; nor  can  you  judge,  from  the  ap- 
earanceof  the  sky,  whether  it  will  rain  or 
old  up  for  a moment  together,  any  more 
than  you  can  tell  by  the  face  ol  a man, 
whether  he  will  lour  in  a frown,  or  clear 
Up  in  a smile.  An  unexpected  shower  has 
obliged  me  to  turn  into  the  first  inn  ; and 
1 think  1 may  e’en  as  well  pass  my  lime  in 
writing  for  your  paper,  especially  as  1 have 
nothing  else  to  do,  having  examined  all 
the  prints  in  the  room,  read  over  all  the 
rhymes,  and  admired  all  the  Dear  Mutt* 
and  Charming  Misses  on  the  window-panes. 

As  1 had  the  honour  to  pay  my  shilling 
at  the  ordinary  in  this  town  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  1 am  enabled  to 
s nd  you  a few  thoughts  on  that  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  common  men,  it  will 
he  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  many  mili- 
tary practices,  no  body  of  regulars  can 
possibly  exceed  them.  Their  prowess  in 
marauding  is  unquestionable;  as  they  are 
sure  to  take  prisoners  whatever  stragglers 
they  meet  with  on  their  march,  such  as 
geese,  turkies,  chickens,  &c.  and  have 
been  often  known  to  make  a perfect  desart 
of  a farmer’s  yard.  By  the  bye,  it  is  pos- 
sibly on  this  account,  that  a turkey  beers  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  the  colour  of  red. 
These  fellows  are,  indeed,  so  intrepid  that 
3 J’  ' they 
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they  will  attack  any  convoy  of  provisions 
that  falls  in  their  way  ; and  my  landlord 
assures  me.  that  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
a town,  they  immediately  lay  close  siege 
to  the  pantry  and  kitchen;  which  they  com- 
monly take  by  storm,  and  never  give  any 
quarter;  as  also,  that  they  a re  excellent  mi- 
ners, in  working  their  way  into  the  cellar. 

I little  imagined  that  i should  have  met 
with  my  old  university  acquaintance  Jaik 
Fite  liar  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  1 
could  not  but  think  we  had  been  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  asunder.  Indeed  I did 
not  know  him  at  his  first  accosting  me,  as 
he  approached  slowly  tome  with  a distantly 
familiar  air,  and  a sliding  bow  forward, 
and  a “ Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,” 
instead  of  springing  upon  me  like  a grey- 
hound, and  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder 
like  a bailiff,  squeezing  my  four  lingers  in 
bis  rough  palm,  like  a nut-cracker,  and 
then  whirling  my  arm  lo  and  fro,  lika  the 
handle  of  a great  pump,  with  a blunt 
“ How  dost  do  ?—  Iam  glad  to  sec  thee” — 
and  a hearty  Damme  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.  Jack,  you  must  know,  by  being 
a militia  captain,  is  become  a line  gentle- 
man ; so  fine  a one,  indeed,  that  he  affects 
to  despise  what  he  never  knew,  and  asked 
me,  if  I had  not,  as  well  as  himself,  forgot 
ail  my  Greek. 

It  is  true,  that  my  friend  Jack  (1  beg 
his  honour’s  pardon,  1 should  say  captain) 
has  had  (be  advantage  of  an  Oxford  edu- 
cation ; and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  he  has  been  worked,  kneaded,  mould, 
ed,  fine-drawn,  and  polished  into  a better 
kind  of  pipe-makers  clay  than  the  clods  of 
which  some  of  his  brother  officers  were 
composed.  Vet  these,  1 found,  had  in  some 
measure  cast  their  slough,  and  put  on  the 
martial  gentility  with  the  dress  : such  are 
the  surprising  effects  of  a red  coat,  that  it 
immediately  dubs  a man  a gentleman  ; as, 
for  instance,  every  private  man  in  his  ma- 
jesty's foot-guards  i$  dignified  with  the 
title  of  gentleman-soldier. 

' To  the  honour  of  the  militia  be  it  spo. 
ken,  their  officers  have  made  noble  ad- 
vances in  the  military  arts,  and  arc  become 
as  great  proficients  in  them  as  any  of  the 
regulars  ; I mean  those  arts  particularly, 
which  will  render  them  an  ornament  to 
their  country  in  the  time  of  peace.  First 
then,  with  respect  to  dress  and  politeness 
of  behaviour.  'The  red  coat,  the  cockade, 
the  shoiilder-knot,  and  the  sword,  have 
inetarqiirphoseu  our  plain  country  'squires 
into  as  arrant  beaux  as  any  ou  the  parade. 


The  short  jerkin,  striped  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  livery  of  the  hunt,  are  ex. 
changed  for  an  elegant  laced  uniform  ; the 
bob  wig  has  sprouted  to  a queue;  the 
boots  are  cast  off  for  silk  stockings  and 
turned  pumps;  and  the  long  whip  has 
given  place  to  a gold.hilted  sword,  with  a 
flaming  sword-knot.  They  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  ruffles,  and  can  make  a bow, 
and  come  into  a room  with  a good  grace. 
With  these  accomplishments,  our  bumkins 
have  been  enabled  to  shine  at  country 
assemblies ; though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  these  grown  gentlemen  stand  some- 
what in  need  of  Mr.  Duke’s  instructions. 
Some  of  them  have  also  carried  their  po. 
liteness  so  far  as  to  decide  a point  of  ho- 
nour with  their  swords;  and  at  the  last 
town  l passed  through,  1 was  told,  there 
had  been  a duel  between  a militia-officer 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  place;  when  the 
former  being  pricked  in  the  sword-arm, 
his  antagonist  directly  pulled  out  his  salve, 
box,  and  kindly  dressed  the  wounj  upon 
tbe  field  of  battle. 

Another  necessary  qualification  of  a sol. 
dier  is,  cursing  and  swearing  ; in  which 
exercise,  I assure  you,  our  militia  gentry 
are  very  expert.  It  is  true,  they  had  had 
some  practice  in  it  before  they  left  that, 
native  fields,  but  were  not  disciplined  in 
discharging  their  oaths  with  right  military 
grace.  A common  fellow  may  swear  in- 
deed like  a trooper,  as  any  one  may  let 
off  a gun,  or  push  with  a sword  ; bat  to 
do  it  with  a good  air,  is  to  be  learned  only 
in  a ramp.  This  practice,  I suppose,  was 
introduced  among  our  regiments,  and  to- 
lerated by  the  chaplains,  that  it  might 
familiarize  them  to  the  most  shocking  cir- 
cumstances ; for,  after  they  have  intrepidly 
damned  one  anolher’s  eyes,  limbs,  blood, 
bodies,  souls,  and  even  their  own,  they 
must  certainly  be  fearless  of  any  harm  that 
can  happen  to  them. 

Drinking  is  another  absolute  requisite 
in  the  character  of  a good  officer : and  in 
this  our  militia  are  not  at  all  deficient, 
i Indeed  they  are  kept  tosuch  constantduty 
in  this  exercise,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing very  expert  at  it.  No  veterans  in  tbe 
service  can  charge  their  glasses  in  better 
order,  or  discharge  them  more  regularly 
at  the  word  of  command.  By  the  way, 
this  is  the  only  duty  that  is  expected  front 
tbe  chaplain  ; and  b«  is  commonly  as  ready 
to  perform  it  as  any  of  the  corps. 

Intrigue  is  as  essential  to  a soldier  is 
his  regimentals;  yon  will  therefote  ima- 

• • gine 
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gine  the  militia  do  not  fall  short  of  the 
regulars  in  this  military  accomplishment. 
Every  Woman  is  regarded  by  them  as  law- 
ful plunder;  some  they  besiege  by  secret 
sap  and  undermining,  and  some  they  take 
by  assault.  It  has  been  frequently  a prac- 
tice in  the  most  civilized  armies,  whenever 
they  storm  a town,  not  only  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  men,  but  to  ravish  the  wo- 
men : and  it  is  from  this  example,  1 sup- 
pose, that  our  officers  think  it  an  indis- 
pensable branch  of  their  duty  to  debauch 
the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  inhabitants 
wherever  they  are  quartered  ; nr  perhaps, 
Considering  the  great  loss  of  men  we  have 
sustained  by  sea  and  land,  they  are  desirous 
of  filling  up  the  chasm,  and  providing  re- 
cruits fora  future  war. 

The  last  circumstance  which  1 shall  men- 
tion, as  highly  necessary  in  an  officer,  is, 
the  spirit  of  gaming.  The  militia-officer 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  this  spirit  in 
some  degree  before,  and  would  back  his 
own  horses  on  the  turf,  or  his  own  cocks 
in  a main,  or  bye- battle;  but  he  never 
thought  of  risking  his  whole  patrimony  on 
a single  card,  or  the  turn  of  a die.  Some 
of  them  have  suffered  more  by  u peaceful 
summer’s  campaign,  than  if  their  estate* 
had  been  over-run,  pillaged,  and  laid  waste 
by  the  invader  ; and  what  does  it  signify, 
whether  the  limber  is  cut  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy,  or  sold  to  satisfy  a 
debt  of  honour  to  a sharper. 

But — the  rain  is  over,  and  I am  glad  of 
it — as  1 am  growing  serious,  contrary  to 
iny  usual  humour.  1 have  ordered  my 
horse  out — and  have  some  miles  to  ride — 
so  no  more  at  present  from 

Your  constant  correspondent,  &c. 

U.  Thornton, 

§137-  On  going  to  Bath,  Tnnbfidge,  and 

other  Watcring-flacei,  in  the  Summer. 

Nune  ett  bibendum.  Sadlers- Wells. 

It  has  long  been  a doubt  with  me,  whe- 
ther his  majvsty  loses  more  subjects  in  the 
year  by  water  or  by  spirituous  liquors  ; f 
mean,  I cannot  determine  within  myself, 
whether  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Scarborough, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  do  less  harm  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  my  fellow-creatures  than  brandy, 
gin,  or  even  British  spirits.  1 own,  no- 
thing gives  me  more  surprise  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  learned  in  Warwick-lane,  than 
their  almost  unanimously  concurring  in 
ducking  their  patients  in  the  sea,  or  drench- 
i tig  them  with  salt,  steel,  or  sulphureous 


water,  be  their  distemper  whnt  it  mgy.  If 
a man  has  a dropsy,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  gallons  of  this  element,  as  they  do 
not  scruple  to  give  the  strongest  cordials 
sometimes  in  the  most  violent  fever. 

Though  the  faculty  sermed  to  agree,  one 
ami  all,  that  every  patient  should  visit  some 
w atering-place  or  other  in  the  summer,  I 
do  not  find  they  are  settled  in  their  opi- 
nions, what  particularwaters  suit  particular 
disorders.  I have  visited  them  all  for  my 
amusement  ; and  upon  conversing  with  the 
invalids  in  each  place,  1 have  found,  to  my 
great  surprise,  in  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Bristol, 
and  Brigthelmstone,  many  persons  drink- 
ing the  water\for  the  gout,  bilious  cholics, 
or  weak  nerves,  as  if  the  same  effects  could 
be  produced  by  steel,  salt,  and  sulphur  ; 
nay,  a gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was 
sent  by  different  physicians  to  different 
places,  though  they  were  all  agreed  about 
the  nature  of  his  case.  1 verily  believe,  if 
a man  would  consult  every  physician  in  the 
kingdom,  he  would  visit  every  sink  in  the 
whole  island,  for  there  is  r.ot  an  hole  nr 
bottom  in  any  county,  that  has  not  its 
salutary  spring  ; and  every  spring  has  its 
physician  to  prove,  in  a long  pamphlet  of 
hard  words,  that  those  waters  are  superior 
to  any  other,  and  that  any  patient,  in  any 
disorder  whatever,  may  be  sure  of  relief. 
In  short,  we  seem  to  have  a second  deluge, 
not  by  the  wickedness,  but  the  fully  of  the 
People,  and  every  one  is  taking  as  much 
pains  to  perish  in  it  as  Noah  and  his  family 
did  to  escape  it. 

The  present  thirst  after  this  clement, 
which  the  physicians  have  created,  makes 
it  necessary  fur  them  to  send  their  patients 
to  some  waters  in  vogue  ; but  the  choice 
being  left  to  the  Doctor,  he  is  determined 
in  it  by  various  circumstances  : sometimes 
the  patient  is  sent  where  the  best  advice 
and  assistance  may  be  had,  in  case  the  dis- 
temper should  encrease;  sometimes  where 
the  physician  of  the  place  is  a cousin  or 
pupil  ot  the  physician  m town:  sometimes 
where  the  doctor  has  an  estate  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  1 have  more  than  once 
known  a patient  sent  to  a place,  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  the  doctor  was 
born  within  four  miles  of  it. 

1 cannot  easily  suggest  to  myself  any  rea- 
son, why  physicians  in  London  are  fond  of 
sending  their  patients  to  waters  at  the  great- 
est distance,  whilst  the  country  practition- 
ers generally  recommend  the  springs  in  their 
neighbourhood.  I cannot  come  into  the 
notion  that  prevails  among  many  persons, 
3 P 2 that 
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hat  some  of  the  faculty  in  London  divide 
the  fee#  with  those  they  recommend  in  the 
country,  like  the  lawyers  who  deal  in 
agency : hut  I am  induced  to  think  that, 
as  they  are  conscious  the  waters  are  out  of 
the  case,  they  hope,  the  exercise  and  change 
<>l  air  in  a long  journey  w ill  lay  thc.ground- 
work  «f  that  cure,  which  the  temperance 
and  dissipation  prescribed  by  the  doctor 
may  possibly  perform : on  this  account 
they  decline  sending  their  patients  to  Sad- 
lers-Wells,  Powis  Wells,  Pancras- Wells, 
Acton-Wells,  Bagnigge- wells,  the  Dog 
and  Duck,  or  Islington-Spa,  which  are  as 
salutary  as  those  of  Bath  or  Tunbridge  for 
patients  who  live  at  a distance,  and  who 
can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  wells  and 
spas  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Another  circumstance  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  w aters  of  any  spa  do  no- 
thing more  towards  the  cure  than  what  is 
to  he  had  from  any  pump  whatsoever.  I 
never  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
appear  at  the  springs  and  wells  with  the 
company  of  foreigners ; and  I have  seen 
many  invalids  among  them  complaining 
of  cholics,  asthmas,  gouts,  tec.  as  much  as 
the  visitors  of  the  place,  and  if  it  is  said, 
that  many  who  come  to  Bath  on  crutches 
go  away  without  them,  I have  seen,  more 
than  once,  those  very  crutches  supporting 
some  miserable  cripple  of  the  town. 

It  nta)  be  urged,  that  many  cures  have 
been  performed  at  these  public  places  ; but 
whether  they  are  to  he  am  United  to  the 
waters,  or  iheair,  exercise, and  temperance 
prescribed  by  the  doctor,  will  appear  from 
the  following  story. 

rMi  honest  country  baker  having,  by  his* 
close  and  anxious  application  to  business  in 
the  day  time,  and  a very  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  Three  Horse-shoes  at  night, 
contracted  a distemper  that  is  best  under- 
stood by  the  names  of  (lie  Hip  orihe  Horrors, 
was  so  very  miscruhle,  that  lie  had  made  two 
attempts  upon  his  own  life;  at  length,  by 
the  persuasion  ol  his  friends,  he  applied  to  a 
physician  in  the  neighbourhood  for  advice  ; 
the  doctor,  ( I suppose  a quack,  by  the  low 
fee  which  he  demanded)  told  him,  he  would 
cure  him  in  a month,  if  he  would  follow  Ins 
directions  ; hut  he  expected,  in  the  Incan 
time,  a new  quartern  loaf  whenever  he 
should  send  for  it.  In  return  for  the  first 
quartern,  lie  sent  a box  of  pills,  with  direc- 
tions for  the.  baker  to  take  three  at  six  ill 
the  morning  fasting,  after  which  to  walk 
four  miles  ; to  take  the  same  number  at  six 
in  the  evening}  and  to  walk  the  like  num- 


ber of  miles ; to  repeat  the  same  number  of 
pills  at  eight,  and  to  work  them  off  with  a 
pint  of  ale,  without  the  use  of  his  pi|ie,  and 
the  like  number  at  ten  o'clock  going  to 
bed.  The  baker  kept  his  word  with  the 
doctor  ; and  the  doctor  kept  his  with  the 
patient ; for  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
honest  fellow  was  in  as  good  health,  and 
enjoyer  as  high  spirits,  as  when  he  was  a 
boy.  The  cheapness  of  his  cure  induced 
the  baker  to  enquire  of  his  doctor,  by  what 
wonderful  medicine  so  speedy  and  perfect 
a cure  had  been  effected.  The  doctor, 
which  is  another  proof  of  his  not  being  re- 
gularly bred,  told  him,  the  pills  were  made 
of  his  own  loaf,  covered  with  gold  leaf ; and 
added,  if  he  would  take  the  same  medicine, 
and  follow  the  same  directions,  whenever 
his  relapsing  into  his  former  course  of  life 
should  bring  on  the  like  disorder,  he  might 
be  sure  of  as  speedy  and  effectual  a cure. 

I should,  however,  want  gratitude,  as  well 
as  candour,  it  1 did  not  acknowledge  a my 
lasting  obligation  I lie  under  loTunbridgt- 
walers  ; my  wife  and  1 bad  lamented,  tor 
two  or  three  yc&rs,  that  the  very  good  es- 
tate which  I enjoyed  would,  probably,  af- 
ter my  death,  go  into  another  family,  lor 
want  of  an  heir  in  my  own.  My  wile  was 
advised  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  dnnk 
the  waters  lor  eight  or  niue  months ; we- 
were  very  much  grieved  to  part  for  so  long 
a time  ; but  such  has  been  our  nmaring 
success,  that  the  dear  creature  returned  to 
me,  nt  the  end  of  half  u year,  four  months 
gone  with  child.  B.  Thornton^ 

§ 138.  The  faint-hearted  Later. 

Sir, 

I do  not  doubt  but  every  one  of  your 
readers  w ill  be  able  to  judge  of  my  case,  as, 
without  question,  every  one  of  them  either 
has  been,  or  is  at  present,  as  much  in  love 
as  your  humble  servant.  You  must  know 
Sir,  1 am  the  very  Mr.  Taint-heart  de- 
scribed in  the  proverb,  nr  ho  never  n-oa  fair 
lady — for  though  I have  paid  my  addresses 
to  several  of  the  sex,  I have  gone  about  it  in 
so  meek  and  pitiful  a manner,  that  it  might 
fairly*  be  a question,  whether  I was  in 
earnest.  One  of  my  Dulcineas  wav  taken, 
as  we  catch  mackarcl,  by  a bit  of  scarlet; 
another  was  seduced  from  me  by  a suit  of 
embroidery  ; and  another  surrendered,  at 
the  first  attack,  to  the  long  sword  of  an 
Irishman.  My  present  suit  and  service  is 
paid  to  a rertain  lady  who  is  as  fearful  of 
receiving  any  tokens  of  my  affection  is  f 
am  of  offering  them.  I am  only  permitted 
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'to  admire  her  at  a distance  ; an  ogle  nr  a 
leer  arc  all  the  advance*  I dare  matte ; if  I 
move  but  a finger  it  puts  her  all  in  a sweat; 
and.  like  the  sensitive  plant,  she  would 
shrink  and  die  away  at  a touch.  During  our 
long  courtship  I never  offered  to  salute  her 
but  once  ; and  then  she  made  such  a wrig- 
gling with  her  body,  such  a struggling  with 
her  arms,  and  such  a tossing  and  twirling 
of  her  head  to  and  fro,  that,  instead  of 
touching  her  lips,  1 was  nearly  in  danger 
of  Carrying  off  the  tip  of  her  nose.  1 even 
dared  at  another  time  totake  her  round  the 
waist  ; hut  she  bounced  away  from  me, 
and  screamed  out  as  if  1 had  actually  been 
going  to  commit  a rape  upon  her.  I also 
once  plucked  up  courage  sufficient  to  at- 
tempt squeezing  her  by  the  hand,  but  she 
resisted  my  attack  by  so  close  a clench  of 
her  fist,  that  my  grasp  wns  presented  with 
nothing.but  sharp-pointed  knuckles,  and  a 
tong  thumb-nail ; and  1 was  directly  after 
saluted  with  a violent  stroke  on  my  jaw- 
bone. If  I walk  out  with  her,  I use  all  my 
endeavours  to  keep  close  at  her  side  ; but 
sbe  whisks  away  from  me  as  though  l had 
some  catching  distemper  about  me  : if 
there  are  but  three  of  us,  she  eludes  my  He*, 
sign  by  skipping  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  t’other  as  I approach  her  ; 
but  when  there  are  more  of  us  in  company 
she  takes  care  to  be  sheltered  from  me  by 
placing  herself  the  very  midmost  of  the 
rank.  If-we  ride  in  a coach  together,  I 
am  not  only  debarred  from  sitting  on  the 
same  side,  but  I must  be  seated  on  the  fur- 
thermost corner  of  the  scat  opposite  to  her, 
that  our  knees  may  not  meet.  We  are  as 
much  at  a distance  from  one  another  at 
dinner,  as  if  we  were  really  man  and  wife, 
w hom  custom  has  directed  to  be  kept  asun- 
der the  whole  length  of  the  table;  and 
when  we  drink  tea,  she  would  sooner  run 
the  risk  of  having  ihe  contents  spilt  over 
her,  than  take  the  cup  and  saucer  from  me 
any  nearer  than  at  both  our  arm’s  length.  If 
1 mention  a syllable  tliatin  (he  least  borders 
upon  love,  she  immediately  reddens  at  it  as 
much  as  if  I had  let  drop  a loose  or  indeli- 
cate expression  ; and  whenl  desire  to  have 
a little  private  conversation  with  her,  she 
wonders  at  my  impudence,  to  think  that 
she  could  trust  herself  with  a man  alone. 
In  short  Sir,  I begin  to  despair  of  ever 
coming  to  close  contact  with  her:  but  what 
is  still  more  provoking,  though  she  keeps 
me  at  so  respectful  a distance,  she  tamely 
permits  a strapping  fellow  of  the  guards  to 
p:U  her  on  the  cheek,  play  with  her  hand, 
and  even  approach  her  lips,  and  that  too 


in  my  presence.  If  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  can  advise  me  what  to  do  in  this 
e:i«c,  it  will  be  a lasting  obligation  con- 
ferred on 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
Timothy  Mildmas. 

B.  T/iurnton. 

$ 139-  A circumstantial  Detail  of  exert/ 

Particular  that  passed  at  the  Coronation. 

[In  a Letter  from  a Gentleman  to  hisFisend 

in  the  Country.} 

DearSir, 

Though  I regret  leaving  you  so  soon,  es- 
pecially as  the  weather  lias  since  pmved  so 
fine,  that  it  makes  1111;  long  to  be  with  you 
in  the  country,  yet  I honestly  confess,  that 
I am  heartily  glad  I came  to  tuwnas  Idid. 
As  1 have  seen  it,  1 decline  I would  not 
have  missed  the  sight  upon  any  considera- 
tion. The  friendship  of  Mr.  Rolles,  who 
procured  me  a pass-ticket,  as  they  call  it, 
enabled  me  to  be  present  both  in  the  Hall 
and  the  Abbiv;  and  as  to  the  procession 
out  of  doors,  1 had  a fine  view  of  it  from 
a one-pair  of  stairs  room,  which  your 
neighbour,  Sir  Edward,  had  hired  at  ihe 
small  price  of  one  hundred  guineas, on  pui  - 
pose  to  oblige  his  acquaintance.  I wish 
you  had  been  with  me;  but  as  you  have 
been  deprived  of  a sight,  which  probably 
very  few  that  were  piesent  will  ever  see 
again,  1 will  endeavour  to  describe  it  to 
you  as  minutely  as  I call  while  the  cir- 
cumstances are  fresh  in  my  memory, though 
my  description  must  fall  very  short  of  the 
reality.  Firsr,’  then,  conceive  to  yourself 
the  fronts  of  the  houses,  in  nil  the  streets 
that  could  command  the  least  point  of 
view,  lined  with  scaffolding,  like  so  many 
galleries  or  boxes  raised  one  above  another 
to  the  very  roofs.  These  were  coveredwith 
carpets  and  cloths  of  different  colours, 
which  presented  a pleasing  variety  to  the 
eye  ; and  if  vou  consider  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  spectators  who  were  seated 
in  them  (many  being  richly  dressed)  you 
will  easily  imagine  that  this  was  no  indif- 
ferent part  of  the  show.  The  mob  under- 
neath made  a pretty  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  company.  Add  to  this,  that  though 
we  had  nothing  hut  wet  and  cloudy  wea- 
ther for  some  time  before,  the  day  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  shone  auspiciously,  as  it 
were  111  compliment  to  the  grand  festival. 
The  plutforin,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather,  had  a shelving  root, 
winch  was  covered  with  a kind  of  sad- 
elotb  ; but  near  the  place,  where  l was,  an 
honest  Jack  Tar  climbed  up  to  the  top  ami 
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stripped  off  the  covering,  which  gave  us 
not  only  a more  extensive  view,  but  let  the 
light  in  upon  every  part  of  the  procession. 

I should  tell  you,  that  a rank  of  foot  sol- 
diers was  placed  on  each  side  within  the 
platform ; and  it  was  not  a iittle  surprising 
to  seethe  officers  familiarly  conversing  and 
walking  arm  and  arm  with  many  of  them, 
till  we  were  let  into  the  secret,  that  they 
were  gentlemen  who  had  put  on  the  dresses 
of  common  soldiers,  for  what  purpose  I 
need  not  mention.  On  the  outside  were 
stationed,  at  proper  distances,  several  par- 
ties of  horse-guards,  whose  horses,  indeed, 
somewhat  incommoded  the  people,  that 
pressed  incessantly  upon  them,  by  their 
prancing  and  capering;  though  luckily,  I 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  mischief  being 
done.  I must  confess,  it  gave  me  much  pain 
to  see  the  soldiers,  both  hotse  and  foot, 
most  unmercifully  belabouring  the  heads  of 
the  mob  with  their  broad-swords,  bayo- 
nets, and  muskets;  but  it  was  not  unplea- 
sant to  observe  several  tipping  the  horse- 
soldiers  slily  from  time  to  time  (some  with 
halfpence,  and  some  with  silver,  as  they 
could  muster  up  the  cash)  to  let  them  pass 
between  the  horses  to  get  nearer  the  plat- 
form ; after  which  these  unconscionable 
gentry  drove  them  back  again.  As  soon  as 
it  was  day-break  (for  1 chose  to  go  to  my 
place  over-nightj  we  were  diverted  with 
seeing  the  coaches  and  chairs  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  passing  along  with  much 
ado ; and  several  persons  very  richly  dressed 
were  obliged  to  quit  their  equipages,  and 
be  escorted  by  the  soldieix  through  the  mob 
to  their  respective  places.  Several  carri- 
ages, I am  told,  received  great  damage ; 
Mr.  Jennings,  whom  you  know,  had  his 
chariot  broke  to  pieces;  but  providentially 
m i ther  he  nor  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  were 
in  it,  received  any  hurt. 

Their  majesties  (to  the  shame  of  those  he 
it  spuken  who  were  not  so  punctual)  came 
in  their  chairs  from  St.  James’s  through  the 
Park  to  Westminster  about  nine  o’clock. 
The  king  went  into  a room  which  they  call 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  queen  into 
that  belonging  to  the  gentleman-usher  of 
the  black  rod.  '1  he  nobility  and  others, 
who  were  to  walk  jn  the  procession,  were 
mustered  and  ranged  by  the  officers  of  arms 
in  the  Court  of  Requests, Painted  Chamber, 
and  House  of  Lords,  from  whence  the  ca- 
Valcado  was  conducted  into  West  minster- 
hall.  A«  you  know  alt  the  avenues  and 
places  about  the  Hull,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  me.  My  pass-ticket 
would  have  been  of  no  service,  if  I had  not 


p revailed  on  one  of  the  guards,  by  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  half-a*crowii,tomake 
way  forme  through  tbe  mob  to  the  Hall- 
gate,  where  I got  admittance  just  as  their 
majesties  were  seated  at  the  upper  end, 
under  magnificent  canopies.  Her  ma- 
jesty’s chair  was  on  the  left-hand  of  his 
majesty ; and  they  were  attended  by  the 
great  chamberlain,  lord  high  constable, 
earl  marshal,  and  other  great  officers. 
Four  swords,  I observed,  and  as  many 
spurs,  were  presented  in  form,  and  then 
placed  upon  a table  before  the  king. 

There  was  a neglect,  it  seems,  some- 
where, in  not  sending  for  tbe  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  Westminster,  ice.  who,  not 
finding  themselves  summoned,  came  of 
their  own  accord,  preceded  by  the  cho- 
risters, singers,  <pc.  among  whom  was  your 
favorite,  as  indeed  he  is  of  every  one, 
Mr.  Beard.  • The  Hall-gate  was  now 
thrown  open  to  admit  this  lesser  procession 
from  the  Abbey,  when  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester (that  is,  tbe  dean)  and  his  atten- 
dants brought  the  Bible  and  the  following 
regalia  of  tbe  king,  viz.  St.  Edward's 
crown,  rested  on  a cushion  of  gold  cloth, 
the  orb  with  the  cross,  a sceptre  with 
the  dove  on  the  top,  another  tipt  with  a 
cross,  and  what  they  call  St.  Edward’s 
staff.  The  queen’s  regalia  were  brought 
at  the  same  time,  viz.  her  crown  upon  s 
cushion,  a sceptre  with  a cross,  tfhd  a rod 
of  ivory  with  a dove.  These  were  seve- 
rally laid  before  their  majesties,  and  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  respective  officers 
who  were  to  bear  them  in  tbe  procession. 

Coti'idering  the  length  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  the  numbers  that  were  to  walk,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  should  be  much  con- 
fusion in  marshalling  tbe  ranks.  At  last, 
however, every  thing  was  regularly  adjust- 
ed, and  the  procession  began  to  quit  tbe 
Hall  between  eleven  and  twelve.  Tbe  plat- 
form leading  to  tbe  west  door  of  the  Abbey 
was  covered  with  blue  baize  for  tbe  (rain 
to  walk  on ; but  there  seemed  to  me  a 
defect  in  not  covering  tbe  upright  posts 
that  supported  tlie  awning,  as  it  is  called 
(for  they  looked  mean  and  naked)  with 
that  or  some  other  coloured  cloth.  As  I 
carry  you  along.  I shall  wave  mentioning 
the  minute  pai  oculars  of  the  procession, 
and  only  observe  that  the  nobility  walked 
two  by  two.  Being  willing  to  see  the 
procession  pass  along  the  platform  through 
the  streets,  i hastened  from  the  Hall,  and 
by  the  assistance  ol  asoldier  made  my  way 
to  tny  former  station  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge-Street,  where  the  windows  com- 
manded 
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Banded  a double  view  at  the  turning.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  whole ; and  words 
must  fall  short  of  that  innate  joy  and  satis- 
faction which  the  spectators  felt  and  ex- 
pressed, especially  as  their  majesties  passed 
by  ; on  whose  countenance  a dignity  suited 
to  their  station,  tempered  with  the  most 
amiable  complacency,  was  sensibly  impres. 
sed.  It  was  observable  that  as  their  majes- 
ties and  the  nobility  passed  the  corner 
which  commanded  a prospect  of  VVestmin- 
ster-bridge,  they  stopped  short,  and  turned 
back  to  look  at  the  people,  whose  appear- 
ance, as  they  all  had  their  hats  off,  and 
were  thick  planted  on  the  ground,  which 
rose  gradually,  I can  compare  to  nothing 
but  a pavement  of  heads  and  faces. 

2 had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  Abbey  time  enough  to  see  all 
that  passed  there  ; nor  indeed,  when  I got 
in,  could  I have  so  distinct  aview  as  I could 
have  wished.  But  our  friend  Harry  Whi* 
baker  had  the  luck  to  be  stationed  in  the 
first  row  of  the  gallery  behind  the  seats  al- 
lotted for  the  nobility,  close  to  the  square 
platform  which  was  erected-  by  the  altar, 
with  an  ascent  uf  three  steps,  for  their  ma- 
jesties to  be  crowued  on.  You  are  obliged 
to  biro,  therefore,  for  several  particulars 
which  I could  not  otherwise  have  inform- 
ed you  of.  He  tells  me,  as  soon  as  their 
majesties  entered  the  church,  the  choir 
atruck  up  with  an  anthem;  and,  after  they 
were  seated,  and  the  usual  recognition  and 
oblations  were  made,  the  litany  was 
chanted  by  the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Chi- 
chester, and  the  responses  made  by  the 
whole  choir,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
band  of  music.  Then  the  first  part  of  the 
communion-service  was  read;  after  which 
a sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  now  archbishop  of  York.  1 
waa  not  near  enough  to  hear  it,  nor,  per- 
haps you  will  say,  did  I much  desire  it ; 
but,  by  my  watch,  it  lasted  only  fifteen 
minutes.  This  done,  Harry  says  he  saw 
very  distinctly  his  majesty  subscribe  the 
declaration,  and  take  the  coronation  oatb, 
the  solemnity  of  which  struck  him  with 
an  unspeakable  Bweand  reverence;  andhe 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  glorious 
privilege  which  the  English  enjoy,  of  bind- 
ing their  kings  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
conscience  and  religion.  The  king  was 
then  anointed  by  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,,  his  breast,  and 
the  palms  ol  his  hands;  after  which  he 
was  presented  with  the  spurs,  and  girt 
with  the  sword,  and  wa,  then  invested 


with  the  coronation-robes,  the  armills,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  imperial  pall. 
The  orb  with  the  cross  was  also  presented, 
and  the  ring  was  pot  upon  the  fourth  fin- 
ger of  his  majesty's  right  hand  by  the 
archbishop,  who  then  delivered  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross,  and  the  other  with  the 
dove ; and  being  assisted  by  several  bishops, 
he  lastly  placed  the  crown  reverently  upon 
his  majesty’s  head.  A profound  awful 
silence  had  reigned  till  this  moment, 
when,  at  the  very  instant  the  crown  was 
let  fall  on  the  king’s  hend,  a fellow  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  lop  of  the  Abbey- 
dome,  from  whence  he  could  look  down 
into  the  chancel,  with  a flag  which  lie 
dropt  as  a signal : the  Park  and  Tower  gun* 
began  to  fire,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  Abbey  echoed  with  the  repeated  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  peers, 
who  before  this  time  had  their  coronets  in 
their  hands,  now  put  them  on,  as  the  bi- 
shops did  their  Caps,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Nor. 
manfly  their  hats.  The  knights  of  the 
Bath  in  particular  made  a most  splendid 
figure  when  they  put  on  their  caps,  which 
were  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  white 
feathers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
were  no  commoners  knights  of  the  Garter; 
consequently,  instead  of  caps  and  vestments 
peculiar  to  their  order,  they,  being  all  peers, 
wore  the  lobes  and  coronets  of  their  re- 
spective ranks.  I should  mention,  that 
the  kings  of  arms  also  put  on  coronets. 

Silence  again  assumed  her  reign,  and, 
the  shouts  ceasing,  the  archbishop  pro- 
ceeded with  the  rest  of  the  divine  service; 
and  after  ho  had  presented  the  Bible  to 
his  majesty,  and  solemnly  read  the  bene- 
dictions, his  majesty  kissed  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops  one  after  another  as 
they  knelt  before  him.  The  Te  Deum 
was  now  performed,  and  this  being 
ended,  his  majesty  was  elevated  on  a 
superb  throne,  which  all  the  peers  ap- 
proached in  their  order,  and  did  their  ho 
mages. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  was  per- 
formed in  nearly  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  his  majesty ; tbearchbishop  anoint- 
ed her  with  the  holy  oil  on  the  head  and 
breast  and  after  he  bad  put  the  crown 
upon  her  head,  it  was  a signal  for  princess 
Augusta  and  the  peeresses  to  put  on  their 
coronets.  Her  majesty  than  received  tho 
sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  the  ivory  rod 
with  the  dove,  and  was  conducted  to  a 
magnificent  throne  on  tha  left  hand  of  hid 
majesty. 

5 P * I cannot 
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I cannot  but  lament  that  I was  not  near 
enough  to  observe  their  majesties  going 
through  the  most  serious  am)  solemn  acts 
of  devotion;  hut  I am  told,  that  the  re- 
verent attention  which  both  paid,  when 
(after  having  made  their  second  oblations) 
the  next  ceremony  was,  their  receiving  the 
holy  communion,  it  brought  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  near  them,  a proper  recol- 
lection of  the  consecrated  place  in  which 
they  were.  Prayers  being  over,  the  king 
and  queen  retired  into  St.  Edward’s  cha- 
pel, just  behind  the  altar.  You  must  re- 
inemberit— it  is  where  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  has  robbed  the  tomb 
of  that  royal  confessor  of  some  of  its  pre- 
cious ornaments:  here  their  majesties  re- 
ceived each  of  them  a crown  of  state;  as  it 
is  called,  and  a procession  was  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  except  in  some 
trifling  instances,  back  again  to  Westmin- 
tter-hall,  all  wearing  their  coronets,  caps, 
ffc.  You  know  1 have  often  said,  that  if 
one  loses  an  hour  in  the  morning,  one  may 
tide  after  it  the  whole  day  without  being 
able  to  overtake  it.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instance ; for,  to  Whatever 
causes  it  might  be  owing,  the  procession 
most  assuredly  set  off  too  late  : besides,  ac- 
cording to  what  Harry  observed,  there 
were  such  long  pauses  between  some  of  the 
ceremomesin  the  Abbey,  as  plainly  shew- 
ed ail  the  actors  were  not  peifect  in  their 
parts,  However  it  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
which  the  late  return  of  the  procession  oc- 
casioned ; it  be.ing  so  late  indeed,  that  the 
spectators,  even  in  the  open  air,  had  but  a 
very  dim  and  gloomy  view  of  it,  while  to 
chose  who  had  sat  patiently  in  Westmin. 
ster-hall,  waiting  its  return  for  six  hours, 
scarce  a glimpse  of  it  appeared,  as  the 
branches  were  not  lighted  till  just  upon  his 
majesty’s  entrance.  I had  flattered  inyself 
that  a new  scene  of  splendid  grandeur 
would  have  been  presented  to  us  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  procession,  trom  the  reflection 
oflhe  lights,  fc.  and  had  therefore  posted 
back  to  the  Hall  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion; hut  not  even  the  brilliancy  of  the 
ladies jiwels,  or  the  greater  lustre  of  their 
eyes,  had  the  power  to  render  our  tlarknett 
Tinkle  ; the  whole  was  confusion,  irregu- 
larity, and  disorder. 

However,  we  were  afterwards  amply  re- 
compensed tor  ibis  partial  eclipse  by  the 
bright  picture  which  the  lighting  til  (he 
chandeliers  pieseuled  to  us.  ) our  unlucky 
law. suit  has  made  y _-u  two  well  Hcqyailil- 


ed  with  Westminster-hall  for  me  to  thinlt 
of  describing  it  to  you  : but  I assure  you 
the  face  of  it  was  greatly  altered  from  wbal 
it  was  when  you  attended  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict given  against  you.  Instead  of  the  in- 
closures  for  the  courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench  at  the  upper  end,  which 
we.re  both  removed,  a platform  was  raised 
with  several  ascents  of  steps,  where  their 
majesties  in  their  chairs  of  state,  and  the 
royal  family,  sat  at  table.  On  each  side, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall, the  rest 
of  the  company  were  sealed  at  long  tables, 
in  the  middle  of  which  were  placed,  on 
elevations  painted  to  represent  marble,  the 
desserts,  4-c.  Conceive  to  yourself,  if  yoa 
can  conceive,  what  I own  1 am  at  a loss  t» 
describe,  so  magnificent  a building  as  that 
of  Westminster-ball,  lighted  up  with  near 
three  thousand  wax-candles  in  most  splen- 
did branches  ; our  crowned  heads  and  al- 
most the  whole  nobility,  with  the  prime 
of  our  gentry,  most  superbly  arrayed,  and 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  the  most  bril- 
liant jewels;  the  galleries  on  every  side 
crowded  with  company  for  the  most  part 
elegantly  and  richly  dressed  : but  to  con- 
ceive it  in  all  its  lustre, I am  conscious  tbit 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  one  must  hare 
been  present.  To  proceed  in  my  narration 
— Their  majesties  table  was  served  with 
three  courses, at  the  first  of  which  earl  Tsl- 
bot,  as  steward  of  his  majesty’s  household, 
rode  up  from  the  Hall-gate  to  the  steps 
leading  to  where  their  majesties  sat  ; and 
on  his  returning  the  spectators  were  pre- 
sented with  an  unexpected  sight,  in  his 
lordship’s  backing  Ins  horse,  that  he  might 
keep  his  face  still  towards  the  king.  A 
loud  clapping  and  hauling  consequently 
ensued  from  the  pcojrle  present.  ’ITie  ce- 
remony of  the  champion,  you  may  re- 
member we  laughed  at,  at  its  representa- 
tion last  winter;  bnt  I assure  you  it  bad  a 
very  serious  effect  on  those  ladies  who  were 
near  him  (though  his  horse  was  very  gen- 
tle) as  he  came  up,  accompanied  by  lord 
.Effingham  as  earl-marshal,  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  as  lord  high-constable,  Ilk  wise 
on  horseback:  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what 
passed  on  this  occasion.  I am  told,  that 
the  horse  whir h ih*  champion  rode  wasthe 
same  that  his  late  majesty  was  mounted  on 
at  the  glorious  and  memorable  battle  of 
Uettingen.  The  beast,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
hud  his  head  adorned  with  a plume  of 
white,  red,  anil  blue  leathers. 

Vuu  cannot  expect  that  1 should  give 
you  a bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  num- 
ber 
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her  iif  dishes  that  were  provided  and  sent 
from  the  temporary  kitchens  erected  in 
Cotton* garden  for  this  purpose.  No  less 
than  sixty  haunches  of  venison,  with  a sur- 
prising quantity  of  nil  sorts  of  game,  were 
laid  in  for  this  grand  feast : but  that  which 
chiefly  attracted  our  eyes,  was  their  ma- 
jesties’dessert,  in  which  the  confectioner 
had  lavished  all  his  ingenuity  in  rock-work 
and  emblematical  figures.  The  other  des- 
serts were  no  lest  admirable  for  their  ex- 
pressive devices.  But  1 must  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  that  when  the  Company  came  to 
be  seated,  the  poor  knights  of  the  Bath 
had  been  overlooked,  and  no  table  pro- 
vided for  them  : an  airy  apology, however, 
was  served  up  to  them  instead  of  a sub- 
stantial dinnerjbut  the  two  junior  knights, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  rank  of  prece- 
dency to  their  successors,  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  judges  table,  above  all  the 
learned  brethren  of  the  coif.  The  peers 
were  placed  on  the  outermost  side  of  the 
tables,  and  the  peeresses  within,  nearest  to 
the  walls.  You  cannot  suppose  that  there 
was  the  greatest  order  imaginable  observed 
during  the  dinner,  but  must  conclude, that 
some,  of  the  company  were  as  eager  and 
impatienlio  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  ap- 
petite* as  any  of  your  country  'squires  at 
a race  or  assise  ordinary. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  various  strata- 
gems made  use  of  by  the  company  in  the 
galleries  to  come  in  for  a snack  of  the  good 
things  below.  The  ladies  clubbed  their 
handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together  to  draw 
up  a chicken  or  a bottle  of  wine ; nay, 
even  garters  (1  will  not  say  of  a different 
sex)  were  united  for  the  same  purpose. 
Some  had  been  so  provident  as  to  bring 
baskets  with  them,  which  were  let  down, 
like  the  prisoners  boxes  at  Lndgate  or  the 
Gate- house, with  a Prapiremembert/ie  poor. 

You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I should 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a conclusion.  Let 
it  suffice  then  to  acquaint  you,  that  their 
majesties  returned  toSt.  Jamcs'sa  little  af- 
ter ten  o’clock  at  night  ; but  they  were 
pleased  to  give  time  fur  the  peeresses  to  go 
first,  that  they  trfight  not  be  incommoded 
by  the  pressure  of  the  mob  to  see  their 
majesties.  After  the  nobility  were  depart- 
esl,  the  illustrious  mobility  were(according 
to  custom)  admitted  into  the  Hall,  which 
they  presently  cleared  of  all  the  moveables, 
such  as  the  victuals,  cloths,  plates,  dishes, 
£[c.  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  could 
suck  to  their  fingerr. 


i need  not  tell  you,  that  several  corona- 
tion medals,  iti  silver,  were  thrown  among 
the  populace  at  the  return  of  the  proces- 
sion.  One  of  them  was  pitched  into  Mrs. 
Dixon's  lap,  as  she  sat  upon  a scaffold  in 
Palace-yard.  Some,  it  is  said,  were  also 
thrown  among  the  preresses  in  the  Abbey 
just  after  the  king  was  crowned;  but  they 
thought  it  below  their  dignity  to  stoop  to 
pick  them  up. 

My  wife  desires  her  compliments  to 
you  : she  was  bugeously  pleased  with  the 
sight.  All  friends  are  well,  extrpt  that 
little  Nancy  Green  lias  got  a swelled  face, 
by  being  up  all  night ; and  Tom  Moffat 
has  his  leg  laid  upon  a stool,  on  account 
of  a broken  shin,  which  he  got  by  a kick 
from  a trooper's  horse,  as  a reward  for  hi* 
mobbing  it.  I shall  say  nothing  of  this 
illuminations  at  night  : the  news-paper* 
must  have  told  you  of  them,  and  that  tha 
Admiralty  in  particular  was  remarkably 
lighted  up.  1 expected  to  have  from  you 
an  account  of  the  rejoicings  at  your  little 
town:  and  desire  to  kno  w whether  you 
was  able  to  get  a slice  of  the  ox  which  wa* 
roasted  whole  on  this  occasion. 

Iam,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  heartily, 
James  Hehmino. 

P.S.  The  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  the  youqger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  did  not  walk  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, but  made  up  a lesser  procession  of 
their  onrn  ; of  which  you  will  find  a suf- 
ficient account  in  the  public  prints.  They 
had  a box  to  see  the  coronation  in  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  dined  in  an 
apartment  by  themselves  adjoining  to  the 
Hall. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  1 have  been 
informed  for  certain,  that  the  sword  of 
state,  by  some  mistake,  being  left  behind 
at  St.  James’s  the  Lord  Mayor’s  sword 
was  carried  before  the  king  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  its  stead  ; but  when  the 
procession  came  into  the  Abbey,  the  sword 
of  stale  was  found  placed  upon  the  altar. 

Our  friend  Harry,  who  was  upon  the 
scaffold,  at  the  return  of  the  procession 
closed  in  with  the  rear  ; at  the  expence  of 
half-a-guinea  was  admitted  into  the  Hall  ; 
got  brim-full  of  his  majesty's  claret  ; and 
in  the  universal  plunder,  brought  off  the 
glass  her  majesty  drank  in,  ah  ch  is  placed 
in  thebeauiatt  as  a valuable  curiosity. 

£.  Thornton. 
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£ 140.  .4  fitter  from  a successful  Ad- 

venturer in  the  Lottery . 

Siiy 

You  will  not  beat  all  surprised  when  I 
tell  you, that  1 have  had  very  ill-luck  in  the 
lottery  ; but  you  will  stare  when  1 further 
tell  you,  it  is  because  unluckily  I have  got 
a considerable  prize  in  it.  1 received  the 
glad  tiding  of  ray  misfortune  last  Saturday 
night  from  your  Chroniclr,  when, on  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  the  prizes,  as  I was  got 
behind  my  pipe  at  the  club,  I found  that 
my  ticket  was  come  up  a 80001.  In  the 
pride  as  well  as  joy  of  my  heart,  1 could 
nut  help  proclaiming  to  the  company — 
my  good  luck,  as  1 then  foolishly  thought 
it,  and  as  tbe  company  thought  it  too,  by 
insisting  that  1 should  treatthem  that  even- 
ing. Friends  are  never  so  merry,  or  stay 
longer,  than  when  they  have  nothiug  to 
pay  : they  never  cure  too  how  extravagant 
they  are  on  such  an  occasion.  Bottle  after 
bottle  was  therefore  called  for,  and  that 
too  of  claret,  though  nut  one  of  us,  1 be- 
lieve, but  had  rather  bad  port.  In  short, 
1 reeled  home  as  well  as  1 could  about  four 
in  tbe  morniug;  when  thinking  to  pacify 
my  wife,  who  began  to  rate  me  (as  usual) 
for  slaying  out  so  long,  l told  her  the  oc- 
casion of  it;  but  instead  of  rejoicing,  as  I 
thought  she  would,  sbe  cried—  “ Pish, 
only  two  thousand  pounds  l”  However, 
she  was  at  last  reconciled  to  it,  taking  care 
to  remind  me,  that  sbe  bad  chosen  the 
ticket  herself,  and  she  was  all  along  sure  it 
would  coroe  up  a prize,  because  tbe  num- 
ber was  an  odd  one.  We  neither  of  us  got 
k wink  of  sleep,  though  1 was  heartily  in-, 
dined  to  it ; foi  my  wife  kept  me  awake — 
by  telling  me  of  this,  that,  and  t’other 
thing  which  she  wanted,  and  which  She 
would  now  purchase,  as  we  could  afford  it. 

I know  not  how  the  news  o£my  success 
spread  so  soon  among  my  other  acquaint- 
ance, except  that  my  wile  told  it  to  every 
one  she  knew,  or  not  knew,  at  church. 
Tbe  consequence  was,  that  1 had  no  less 
than  seven  very  hearty  friends  came  to 
dine  with  us  by  way  of  wishing  us  joy  ; 
and  the  number  of  these  hearty  friends 
was  increased  to  above  a dozen  by  supper- 
time.  It  is  kind  in  one’s  friends  to  he 
willing  to  part uke  of  one's  success : they 
tnnde  themselves  very  merry  literally  at  my 
expense ; and,  at  parting,  told  me  they 
would  bring  some  more  friends,  and  have 
another  jolly  escuing  with  me  on  this 
happy  occasion) 


When  they  were  gone,  I made  shift  to 
get  a little  rest,  though  l was  often  disturb- 
ed by  my  wife  talking  in  her  sleep.  Her 
head,  it  seems,  literally  ran  upon  wheels, 
that  is,  the  lottery-wheels  ; she  frequently 
called  out  that  she  had  got  ten  thousand 
pounds:  sbe  muttered  several  wild  and 
incoherent  expressions  about  gowns,  and 
ruffles,  and  ear-rings,  and  necklaces ; and 
1 once  beard  her  mention  tbe  word  coach. 
In  the  morning  when  I got  up,  how  was 
1 surprized  to  find  my  good  fortune  pub- 
lished to  all  the  world  in  the  news-paper ! 
though  1 could  not  but  smile  (and  madam 
was  greatly  pleased)  at  tbe  printer's  exalt- 
ing me  to  the  dignity  of  Esquire,  having 
been  uotbingbut  plain  Mr. all  my  life  be- 
fore. And  now  the  misfortunesarising 
from  my  good  fortune  began  to  pour  in 
thick  upon  me.  In  consequeuce  of  the  in. 
formation  given  in  the  news  paper,  we 
were  no  sooner  sat  down  to  breakfast  than 
we  were  complimented  with  a rat-a-taloo 
from  the  drums,  as  if  we  had  been  just 
married  : after  tbt-se  bad  been  silenced  by 
tbe  usual  method,  another  band  of  music 
saluted  us  with  a peal  from  the  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers  to  the  tame  tune.  I 
was  harassed  the  whole  dny  with  petitions 
from  tbe  hospital  boystbatdrew  the  ticket, 
the  commissioners  clerks  that  wrote  down 
the  ticket,  and  the  clerks  of  tbe  office 
where  1 brought  the  ticket, all  of  them  praj- 
ing,  “ That  my  Honour  would  consider 
them.”  1 should  be  glad  you  would  inform 
me  what  these  people  would  have  given 
me  if  I had  had  a blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to 
know,  when  they  should  wait  upon  me  to 
zeet  my  good  fortune.  My  own  relations, 
and  my  wife’s  relations  came  in  sucb  shoals 
tu  congratulate  me,  that  1 hardly  knew  tbe 
faces  of  many  of  them,  Oqe  insisted  on 
my  giving  a piece  of  plate  to  his  wife ; an- 
other recommended  to  me  to  put  bis  little 
hoy  (my  two-and-fortielh  cousin)  out 
’prentice  ; another,  lately  zchite. trashed, 
proposed  to  me  my  setting  hint  up  again 
in  business ; and  several  of  them  very  kind- 
ly told  nut,  they  would  borrow  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  of  me,  as  they  knew 
1 could  now  spare  it. 

My  wife  in  tbe  mean  time,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  not  idle  in  conniving  to  dis- 
pose of  this  new  acquisition.  She  found 
out,  in  the  first  place,  (according  to  the 
complaint  of  most  aomen)  that  she  had 
not  got  a gown  to  her  back,  at  least  not 
one  lit  for  her  now  to  appear  in.  Her  ward- 
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robe  of  linen  was  no  less  deficient ; and 
she  discovered  several  chasms  in  our  furni- 
ture, especially  in  the  articles  of  plate  and 
china.  She  also  determined  to  see  a little 
pleasure,  as  she  calls  it,  and  has  actually 
made  a party  to  go  to  the  next  opera. 
Now,  in  order  to  supply  these  immediate 
wants  and  necessities,  she  has  prevailed  on 
me  (though  at  a great  loss)  to  turn  the 
prize  into  ready  money  ; which  1 dared 
not  refuse  her,  because  the  number  washer 
own  choosing:  and  she  has  further  per- 
suaded me  (as  we  have  bad  such  good  luck) 
to  lay  out  a great  part  of  the  produce  in 
purchasing  mure  tickets,  all  of  her  own 
choosing.  To  me  it  is  indifferent  which 
way  the  money  goes  ; for,  upon  my  mak- 
ing out  the  balance,  I already  find  I shall 
be  a loser  by  my  gains  : and  all  my  fear 
is,  that  one  of  the  tickets  may  come  up  a 
live  thousand  or  ten  thuusand, 

1 am, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Jeoffrey  Chance. 

P.  S.  I am  just  going  to  club — I hope 
they  won't  desire  me  to  treat  them  again. 

li.  Thornton. 

§ 141.  Characters  of  Camilla  and 
Flora. 

Camilla  is  really  what  writers  have  so 
often  imagined  ; or  rather,  she  possesses  a 
combination  of  delicacies,  which  they  have 
seldom  had  minuteness  ot  virtue  and  taste 
.enough  to  conceive  ; to  say  she  Is  beautiful, 
she  is  accomplished,  she  is  generous,  she  is 
lender,  is  talking  in  general,  and  it  is  the 
particular  I would  describe.  In  her  per- 
son she  is  almost  tall,  and  almost  thin; 
graceful,  Commanding,  and  inspiring  a kind 
of  tender  respect ; the  tone  of  her  voice  is 
melodious,  and  she  can  neither  look  nor 
move  without  expressing  something  to  her 
advantage.  Possessed  ot  almost  every  ex- 
cellence, she  is  unconscious  of  any,  and  this 
heightens  them  all ; she  is  modest  and  dif- 
fident of  her  own  opinion,  yet  always  per- 
fectly comprehends  the  subject  on  which 
she  gives  it,  and  sees  the  questionin  its  true 
light ; she  has  neither  pride,  prejudice,  nor 
precipitancy  to  misguide  her ; she  is  true, 
and  therefore  judges  truly.  If  there  are 
subjects  too  intricate,  too  complicated  for 
the  feminine  simplicity  of  her  soul,  her  ig- 
norance of  them  serves  only  to  display  a 
new  beauty  in  her  character,  which  results 
from  her  acknowledging,  nay,  perhaps 
ftom  her  possessing  that  very  ignorance. 


The  great  characteristic  of  Camilla’s  un- 
derstanding is  taste;  but  when  shesays  most 
upon  a subject,  she  still  shews  that  she  has 
much  more  to  say,  and  by  this  unwilling- 
ness to  triumph,  she  persuades  the  more. 
With  the  most  refined  sentiments,  she  pos- 
sesses the  softest  sensibility,  and  it  lives  and 
speaks  in  every  feature  of  her  face.  Is  Ca- 
milla melancholy  i does  she  sigh  f Every 
body  is  affected  ; they  enquire  whether  any 
misfortune  has  happened  to  Camilla ; they 
find  that  she  sighed  for  the  misfortune  of 
another,  and  they  are  affected  still  more. 
Young,  lovely,  and  high  born,  Camilla 
graces  every  company,  and  heightens  the 
brilliancy  of  courts;  wherever  she  appears, 
all  others  seem  by  a natural  impulse  tofeel 
her  superiority  ; and  yet  when  she  con- 
verses, she  has  the  art  of  inspiring  others 
with  an  ease  winch  they  never  knew  before: 
she  joins  to  the  most  scrupulous  politeness 
a certain  feminine  gaiety,  free  both  from 
restraint  and  boldness ; always  gentle,  yet 
never  inferior;  always  unassuming,  yet 
never  ashamed  or  awkward ; for  shame  and 
awkwardness  are  the  effects  of  pride,  which 
is  too  often  miscalled  modesty  : nay,  to. the 
most  critical  discernment,  she  adds  some- 
thing of  a blushing  timidity,  which  serves 
but  to  give  a meaning  and  piquancy  even 
to  her  looks,  an  admirable  effect  of  true 
superiority ! by  this  silent  unassuming  merit 
she  over-awes  the  turbulent  and  the  proud, 
and  stops  the  torrent  of  that  indecent,  that 
overbearing  noise,  with  which  inferior  na- 
tures in  superior  stations  overwhelm  the 
slavish  and  the  mean.  Yesvall  admire,  and 
love,  and  reverence  Camilla. 

You  see  a character  that  you  admire, 
and  you  think  it  perfect;  do  you  therefore 
conclude  that  every  different  character  is 
imperfect  ? what,  will  you  allow  a variety 
of  beauty  almost  equally  striking  in  the 
art  of  a Corregio,  a Guido,  and  a Raphael, 
and  refuse  it  to  the  infinity  of  nature  1 
How  different  from  loTely  Camilla  is  the 
beloved  Flora ; in  Camilla,  nature  has 
displayed  the  beauty  ofexact  regular  ily  and 
the  elegant  softness  of  female  propriety  : 
in  Flora,  she  charms  with  a certain  artless 
poignancy,  a graceful  negligence,  and  an 
uncontrouled,  yet  blameless  freedom.  Floia 
has  something  original  and  peculiar  about 
her,  a charm  which  is  not  easily  defined  ; 
to  know  her  and  to  love  her  is  the  same 
thing;  but  you  cannot  know  her  by  des- 
cription. Her  person  is  rather  touching 
than  majestic,  her  features  more  expressive 
than  regular,  andher  manner  pleases  rather 

because 
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because  it  is  restrained  by  no  rule,  than 
because  it  is  eomformtfble  to  apy  that  cus- 
tom has  established.  Camilla  puts  you  in 
mind  of  the  most  perfect  music  that  can  be 
composed;  Flora,  of  the  wild  sweetness 
which  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  irre- 
gular play  of  the  breeze  upon  the  ,’Koliati 
harp.  Camilla  reminds  you  of  a lovely 
young  queen ; Flora,  of  her  more  lovely 
maid  of  honour.  In  Camilla  you  admire 
the  decency  of  the  Graces  : in  Flora,  the 
attractive  sweetness  of  the  Loves.  Artless 
sensibility,  wild,  native  feminine  gaiety, 
and  the  most  touching  tenderness  of  soul, 
are  the  strange  characteristics  of  Flora. 
Her  countenance  glows  with  youthful 
beauty,  which  all  art  seemsrather  todimi- 
nish  than  increase,  rather  to  hide  than 
adorn  ; and  while  Camilla  charms  you  with 
thr  choice  of  her  dress,  Flora  enchants  you 
with  the  neglect  of  hers.  Thus  different 
are  the  beauties  which  nature  has  manifes- 
ted in  Camilla  and  Flora!  yet  while  site 
has,  in-tliis  contrariety,  shewn  the  extontof 
her  power  to  pleasc.she  has  also  proved, that 
truth unil  virtue  are  always  the  same.  Ge- 
nerosity and  tenderness  are  the  first  princi- 
ples in  the  minds  of  both  favourites,  and 
werenever  possessed  in  an  higherdegree  than 
they  are  posseised  hy  Flora;  she  is  just  as 
attentive  to  the  interest  of  others,  as  she  is 
negligent  of  her  own  ; and  though  she  could 
submit  to  anv  misfortune  that  could  betal 
herself,  yet  .she  hardly  knows  how  to  bear 
the  misfortunes  nf  another.  Thus  does 
Flora  tinilcthe  strongest  sensibility  with  Ibe 
roost  lively  gaiety  ; and  both  are  expressed 
with  the  most  bewitching  mixtuie  ill  her 
countenance.  While  Camilla  inspires  a re- 
verence that  keeps  you  at  a respectful,  yet 
admiring  distaoccj  Flora  excites  the;  most 
ardent,  yet  most  elegant  desire.  Camilla 
reminds  you  of  Mre  dignity  of  Diana,  Flora 
of  the  attractive  sensibility  of  Calislo : Ca- 
milla almost  elevates  vou  to  the  sensibility 
of  angel*.  Flora  delights  you  with  the 
loveliest  idea  of  woman.  Grcritle. 

§ 142.  A Fallc  hy  the  cclehi  ared  Linmtus, 
translated J turn  the  Latin. 

Once  upon  a time  the  seven  wise  men  nf 
Greece  were  mot  together  at  Athens,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  every  one.  of  them 
should  mention  w hat  he  thought  the  great- 
est wonder  in  the  creation.  One  of  them, 
of  higher  conceptions  than  the  rest,  pro- 
posed the  opinion  of  some  of  the  astrono- 
mers about  the  fixed  stars,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  so  many  suns,  that  bad  each 


their  planets  rolling  about  them,  and  werb 
stored  with  plants  and  animals  like  this 
earth.  Fired  with  this  thought,  they  agreed 
to  supplicate  Jupiter,  that  he  would  at  least 
permit  them  to  take  a journey  to  the  moon, 
and  stay  there  three  days  in  order  to  see 
the  wonders  of  that  place,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  them  at  their  return.  Jupiter 
consented,  and  ordered  them  to  assemble 
on  a high  mountain,  where  there  should 
be  a cloud  ready  toconvey  themto  thcplace 
they  desired  to  see,  they  picked  out  some 
chosen  companions,  who  might  assist  them 
in  describing  and  painting  the  objects  they 
should  meet  with.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  the  moon,  anil  found  a palace  there  well 
fitted'  up  for  their  reception.  The  next 
day,  being  very  much  fatigued  with  their 
journey,  they  kept  quiet  at  home  till  noon; 
and  being  still  faint,  they  refreshed  them- 
selves with  a most  delicious  entertainment, 
which  they  relished  so  well,  that  it  over- 
came their  curiosity.  This  day  they  only 
saw  through  the  window  that  delightful 
spot,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ers, to  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  gaveau 
uncommon  lustre,  and  heard  the  singing  of 
most  melodious  birds  till  evening  came  on. 
The  next  day  they  rose  very  early  in  order 
to  begin  their  observations  ; but  some  very 
beautiful  young  Indies  of  that  country 
coming  to  make  them  a visit,  advised  them 
first  to  recruit  their  strength  before  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  laborious  task 
they  were  about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meats,  the  rich  wines,  the 
beuuty  of  these  damsels  prevailed  over  the 
resolution  of  these  strangers.  A fine  con- 
cert of  music  is  introduced,  the  voung  ones 
begin  to  dance,  aud  all  is  turned  to  jollity; 
so  that  this  whole  day  was  spent  in  gal- 
lantry, till  some  of  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants growing  envious  at  their  mirth, 
rushed  in  with  swords.  The  elder  part  of 
the  company  trird  to  appease  the  younger, 
promising  the  very  next  day  they  tvould 
bring  the  rioters  to  justice.  This  they  per- 
formed, and  the  third  day  the  cause  was 
heard  ; aud  what  with  accusations,  plead- 
ings, exceptions,  and  the  judgment  itself, 
the  whole  day  was  tHkcn  up,  on  which  the 
term  set  by  Jupiter  expired.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Greece,  all  the  Country  flocked  in 
upon  them  to  hear  the  wonders  of  the  moon 
described,  but  ail  they  could  tell  was,  for 
that  was  all  they  knew,  that  the  ground  w as 
covered  with  green  intermixed  with  flow- 
ers, and  that  the  birds  sung  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees ; but  what  kind  of 
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flowers  they  saw,  or  what  kind  of  birds 
they  beard,  they  were  totally  ignorant. 
Upon  which  they  were  treated  every  where 
with  contempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  we  shall  perceive  a very  just  simi- 
litude. II v these  three  days  the  fable  de- 
motes the  three  ages  of  man.  First,  youth, 
in  which  we  are  loo  feeble  in  every  respect 
to  look  into  the  works  of  the  Creator:  ail 
that  season  is  given  to  idleness,  luxury, 
and  pnstime.  Secondly,  manhood,  in 
which  men  are  employed  in  settling,  mar- 
rying, educating  children,  providing  for- 
tunes for  thorn,  and  raising  a family. 
Thirdly,  old  age,  in  which,  after  having 
made  tin  ir  fortunes,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  law-suits  and  proceedings  relating  to 
their  estates.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  men  never  consider  to  v hat  end  they 
were  destined,  and  why  they  were  brought 
into  the  world.  B.  Thornton. 

§ 1+3.  Mercy  recommended. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  a man  patient  of 
injuries; — not  from  want  of  courage, — • 
where  just  occasions  presented,  or  Called  it 
forth — I know  no  man  under  whose  arm 
I should  sooner  have  taken  shelter; — nor 
did  this  arise  from  any  insensibility  or  nb- 
tuseness  in  his  intellectual  parts : — he  was 
of  a peaceful,  placid  nature, — no  jarring 
element  in  it, — all  was  mixed  up  so  kindly 
within  him  : my  uncle  Toby  had  scarce  a 

heart  to  ietaliate  upon  a lly  : (Jo, — 

says  be,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  overgrown 
one  who  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and 
tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinnerrtime,-— 
and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had 
caught  at  last,  as  it  Hew  by  him  ;— I’ll  not 
hurl  thee,  says  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  going  across  the  room,  with 
the  fly  in  his  hand  : — I’ll  not  hurt  a hair 
of  thy  head  : — Go,  says  he,  lifting  up  the 
sash,  and  opening  bis  hand  as  he  spuke, 
to  let  it  escape ; — go,  poor  devil, — get  thee 
gone,  why  should  1 hurl  tliee  ? — This 
world,  surely,  is  wide  enough  to  hold 
both  thee  and  me. 

*«*This  is  to  serve  for  parents  and  go- 
vernors instead  of  a whole  volume  upon  the 
subject.  Sterne. 

§ 1+4.  The  Starling. 

— Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil ! said  I 
Tauntingly — for  I envy  not  its  powers, 
which  paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard 
pnd  deadly  a colouring.  The  nund  sits 
jerrified  at  the  objects  she  has  magnified 


herself  and  blackened : reduce  tbem  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlook* 
them.— Tis  true,  said  1 correcting  the 
proposition — the  Bastile  is  not  an  evil  to 
be  despised — but  strip  it  of  its  towers — 
fill  up  the  fosse — unbarricade  the  doors — 
call  it  simply  a confinement,  and  suppose 
'tis  some  tyrant  of  a distemper,  und  not  of 
a man — which  holds  you  in  it — the  evil 
vanishes,  and  you  hear  the  other  half  with- 
out complaint. 

1 w as  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this 
soliloquy,  with  a voice  which  I took  to  he 
of  a child,  which  complained  “ it  could 

“ not  get  out,  ’’ 1 looked  up  ami  down 

the  passage,  and  seeiug  neither  man,  wo, 
man,  nor  child,  1 went  out  without  fur- 
ther attention.  ' 

In  my  return  back  through  the  passage, 

I heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice 
over  ; and  looking  up  1 saw  it  was  a 

Starling  hung  in  a little  cage “ I can’t 

“ get  out — 1 can’t  get  out,"  said  the  Star- 
ling. 

1 stood  looking  at  the  bird  ; and  to  every 
person  who  came  through  the  passage,  it 
ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  which 
they  approached  it  with  the  same  lamenta- 
tions of  its  captivity — ,l  I can't  get  oat,  ” 
said  the  Starling — God  help  thee  1 said  I, 
but  I will  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will; 
so  I turned  about  the  cage  to  get  at  the 
door;  it  was  twisted  and  double  twisted 
so  fast  with  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it 
open  without  pulling  the  cage  to  pieces 
— I took  both  hands  to  it, 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I was 
attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrusting 
his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient. — 1 fear, 
poor  creature  ! said  I,  I cannot  set  thee  at 
liberty — “ No,’’  said  the  Starling. — “ I 
“ can’t  get  out,  1 can’t  get  out,’’  said  the 
Starling. 

I vow  I never  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened  ; nor  do  1 remember  an 
incident  in  my  life,  where  the  dissipated 
spirits  to  which  my  reason  bad  been  a 
bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called  home. 
Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true 
in  tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that 
in  one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  sys- 
tematic reasonings  upon  the  Bastile  ; amt  1 
heavily  walked  ap  stairs,  unsaying  every 
word  1 bad  said  in  going  down  tbem. 

Ui-guise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  sla- 
very I said  I — still  thou  art  a bitterdraught ! 
and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been 
made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  hit- 
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ler  on  that  account. — ’Tis  thou,  thrice 
sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  my- 
self to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in 
private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful, 
ami  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall 
change — no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle,  or  chynlic  power  turn  thy 
sceptre  into  iron — with  thee  to  smile 
upon  him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain 
is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose 
court  thou  art  exiled  [—Gracious  heaven ! 
cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step 

but  one  in  my  ascent Grant  me  but 

health,  thou  gi cat  Bestower  of  it,  and  give 
me  but  this  fuir  goddess  as  my  companion 
— and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  it  it  seems 
good  unto  thy  divinp  providence,  upon 
those  heads  which  are  aching  for  them  ! 

Sterne. 

§ 145.  The  Captive. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into 
my  room  ; I sat  down  close"  by  my  table, 
and  leaning  my  bead  upon  my  band,  I be- 
gan to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  con- 
finement : 1 was  in  a right  frame  for  it, 
and  so  1 gave  full  scope  to  my  imagina- 
tioh. 

I was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions 
of  my  fellow-creatures  born  to  no  inheri- 
tance but  slavery  ; but  finding,  however 
afl'ecling  the  picture  was,  that  1 could  not 
bring  it  near  me,  and  that  the  multitude 
of  sad  groupes  in  it  did  but  distract  me — ■ 

1 took  a single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I then  looked 
through  the  twilight  ol  his  grated  door  to 
take  his  picture. 

I beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with 
long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
what  kind  of  sickntss  of  the  heart  it  was 
which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
luOking  nearer,  I saw  him  pale  and  fever- 
ish ; in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had 
not  once  fanned  his  blood — he  had  seen  no 
sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time — nor  had 
the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
through  his  lattice — bis  children — 

— But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — 
and  I was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  purlrait. 

lie  was  silling  upon  the  ground  upon 
a little  straw,  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his 
dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  ; a little  calendar  of  small  sticks 
were  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with 
the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed 
there— he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
hi*  hand,  and  with  a rusty  nail  he  was  etch- 


ing another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  (be 
heap.  As  I darkened  tbe  little  light  be 
had,  he  lifted  up  a hopeless  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  down — shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  afflic- 
tion. I heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as 
he  turned  his  body  to  lay  bis  little  stick 
upon  the  bundle — He  gave  a deep  sigh — I 
saw  the  iron  enter  his  soul — I burst  into 
tears — I could  not  sustain  the  picture  of 
confinement  which  my  fancy  bad  drawn. 

Ibid. 

§ 146.  Trim's  Explanation  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment. 

Pr’ythce,  Trim,  quoth  my  fa. 

t],er — hat  dost  thou  mean,  by  “ bonour- 
“ ing  thy  father  amfinolher  f” 

Allowing  tbeui,  an’t  please  your  honour, 
three  halfpence  a day  out  of  my  pay,  when 
they  grow  old.— %\nd  didst  thou  do  that, 
Trim  ? said  Yorick. — He  did  indeed,  re- 
plied my  uncle  Toby. — 1’hen,  Trim,  said 
Yorick,  springing  out  of  his  chair,  and 
taking  the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art 
the  best  commentator  upon  that  part  of 
the  Decalogue  ; and  I lionqur  thee  more 
for  it.  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadst 
had  a hand  in  the  Talmud  itself.  Ibid. 

I,  147.  Health. 

O blessed  health  ! thou  art  above  all 
gold.arid  treasure;  ’tis  thou  who  enlarges! 
the  soul — and  openeth  all  its  powers  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  to  relish  virtue. — 
He  that  has  thee,  has  little  more  to  wish 
for  ! and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want 
thee, — wants  every  thing  with  thee. 

Ibid. 

^ 148.  A Voyage  to  Lilliput. 
CHAP.  I. 

The  author  gives  same  account  of  himself  and 
family : his  first  inducements  to  travel. 
He  is  shipwrecked,  and  rains  for  his  life : 
gets  safe  on  shore  in  the  country  of  UUi~ 
put ; ts  made  a prisoner,  and  carried  up 
the  country. 

My  father  had  a small  estate  in  Notting- 
hamshire ; I was  the  third  of  five  ions.  He 
sent  me  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge 
at  fourteen  years  old,  where  I resided  three 
years,  and  applied  myself  close  to  my  stu- 
dies ; but  the  charge  of  maintaining  me, 
although  I had  a very  scanty  allowance, 
being  too  great  for  a narrow  fortune,  l was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an 

eminent 
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eminent  surgeon  in  London,  with  whom  1 
continued  four  years;  and  my  father  now 
and  then  sending  me  small  sums  of  money. 

I laid  them  out  in  learning  navigation,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  useful  to 
those  who  intend  to  travel,  as  1 always  be- 
lieved it  would  be  some  time  or  other  my 
fortune  to  do.  When  1 left  Mr.  Bates,  I 
went  down  to  my  father;  where,  by  the 
assistance  of  him  and  my  unde  John,  and 
aome  other  relations,  I got  forty  pounds, 
and  a promise  of  thirty  pounds  a year  to 
maintain  me  at  Leyden:  there  I studied 
physic  two  years  and  seven  months,  know- 
ing it  would  be  useful  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  roy  return  from  Leyden,  I 
was  recommended  by  my  good  master  Mr. 
Bates  to  be  surgeon  to  tbe  Swallow,  cap- 
tain Abraham  Panne!,  commander;  with 
whom  I continued  three  years  and  a half, 
making  a voyage  or  two  into  the  Levant, 
and  some  other  parts.  When  i came  back, 
I resolved  to  settle  in  London,  to  which 
Mr.  Bates,  my  master,  encouraged  me, and 
by  him  I was  recommended  to  several  pa- 
tients. I took  part  of  a small  bouse  in  the 
Old-Jewry ; and  being  advised  to  alter  my 
condition,  I married  Mrs.  Mary  Burton, 
second  daughter  to  Mr.  Edmuud  Burton, 
hosier,  in  Newgate-street,  with  whom  I 
received  four  hundred  pounds  for  a por- 
tion. < 

But,  my  good  roaster  Bates  dying  in  two 
years  after,  and  I having  few  friends,  my 
business  began  to  fail ; for  my  conscience 
would  not  suffer  me  to  imitate  Ike  bad 
practice  of  too  many  among  my  brethren. 
Having  therefore  consulted  with  my  wife, 
and  some  ofmyacquainlance,  1 determined 
to  go  again  to  sea.  1 was  surgeon  succes- 
sively in  two  ships,  and  made  several  voy- 
ages for  six  years  to  tbe  East  and  West 
Indies,  by  which  I got  some  addition  to 
iny  fortune.  My  hours  of  leisure  I spent 
in  readiug  the  best  authors,  antient  and 
modern,  being  always  provided  with  a 
good  number  of  books ; and  when  I was 
ashore,  in  observing  the  manners  and  dis- 
positions of  tbe  people,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing their  language,  wherein  1 had  a great 
facility  by  the  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving 
very  fortunate,  I grew  weary  of  the  sea, 
and  intended  to  stay  a home  with  my 
wife  and  family.  I removed  from  the  Old 
Jewry  to  Fetter-lane,  and  from  thence  to 
Wapping,  hoping  to  get  business  among 
the  sailors : but  it  would  not  turn  to  ac- 
count. After  three  years  expectation  that 


things  would  mend,  I accepted  an  advan- 
tageous offer  from  Captain  William  IVitch- 
ard  , master  of  the  Antelope,  who  was  mak- 
ing a voyage  to  the  South-sea.  We  set 
sail  from  Bristol,  May  4th,  16‘99>  and  our 
voy  age  at  first  was  very  prosperous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  rea- 
sons, to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  parti- 
culars of  our  adventures  in  those  seas:  let 
it  suffice  to  inform  him,  that,  inourpassage 
from  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  we  were 
driven  by  a violent  storm  to  the  north-west 
of  Van  Diemen's  land.  By  an  observation 
we  found  ourselves  in  tbe  latitude  of  30 
degrees  2 minutes  south.  Twelve  of  our 
Crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labour 
and  ill  food ; the  rest  were  in  a very  weak 
condition.  On  the  fifth  of  November 
which  was  tbe  beginning  of  summer  in 
those  parts,  the  weather  being  very  limy 
the  seamen  spied  a rock  within  half  a cable’s 
length  of  tbe  ship;  but  the  wind  was  so 
strong,  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon 
it,  and  immediately  splite  Six  of  the  crew 
of  whom  I was  oue,  having  let  down  tbe 
boat  iuto  the  sea,  made  a shift  to  get  clear 
of  tbe  ship  and  the  rock.  We  rowed  by  my 
computation  about  three  leagues,  till  we 
were  able  to  work  no  longer,  being  already 
spent  with  labour  while  we  were  in  tbe  ship. 
We  therefore  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
boat  was  overset  by  a sudden  flurry  from 
the  north.  What  became  of  my  compa- 
nions in  the  boat,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
escaped  on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the 
vessel,  I cannot  tell ; but  conclude  they 
were  all  lost.  For  my  own  part  I swain 
as  fortune  directed  me,  and  was  pushed 
forward  by  wind  and  tide.  1 often  let  my 
legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no  bottom:  but 
when  1 was  almost  gone,  and  able  to  strug- 
gle no  longer,  I found  myself  within  my 
depth;  and  by  this  time  the  storm  was  much 
abated.  Tbe  declivity  was  so  small  that 
I walked  near  a mile  before  1 got  to  the 
shore,  which  1 conjectured  was  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  1 then  advanced 
forward  near  half  a mile,  but  could  not 
discover  any  signs  ot  houses  or  inhabitant-, 
at  least  1 was  in  so  weak  a condition,  that’ 
1 did  not  observe  them.  1 w a extremely 
tired,  and  with  lliut,  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  about  half  a pint  of  brandy 
that  I drank  as  I left  the  slop,  I found  my- 
self much  inclined  to  sleep.  I lay  down 
on  the  grass,  which  was  very  short  and 
soft,  where  I slept  sounder  than  ever  I re- 
membered to  have  done  in  my  life,  and,  as 
1 reckoned, 
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I reckoned,  about  nine  hours ; for  when  F 
awaked,  it  was  just  day-light.  1 attempted 
to  rise,  but  was  not  able  to  stir  ; for  as  1 
happened  to  lie  on  my  back,  I fouud  my 
arms  ami  legs  were  strongly  fastened  on 
each  side  to  the  ground ; and  my  hair, 
which  was  lung  and  thick,  tied  down  in 
the  same  manner.  1 likewise  lelt  several 
slender  ligatures  across  mv  body,  from  my 
arm-pits  to  my  thighs.  1 could  only  look 
upwards,  the  sun  began  to  grow  hot,und 
.he  light  offended  my  eyes.  1 beard  a 
contused  noise  about  me;  hut,  in  the  pos- 
ture I lay,  could  see  nothing  except  the 
sky.  In  a little  time  I tell  something  alive 
moving  on  my  left  leg.  which  advancing 
genii)  forward  over  my  breast,  came  almost 
up  to  iny  chin:  when  bending  my  eyes 
dow  nward  as  much  as  I could,  I porceived 
it  to  be  a human  creature  not  six  inches 
high,  with  a bow  and  arrow  m his  bands, 
ami  a quiver  at  his  back.  In  the  mean 
time,  l felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the  same 
kind  (as  I conjectured)  following  the  first. 
1 was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
roared  so  loud  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a 
trigbl;  and  some  of  them,  as  1 was  after- 
wards tobi,  were  hurt  with  the  falls  they 
got  bv  leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the 
ground.  However  they  soon  returned,  and 
one  of  them,  who  ventured  so  fur  as  to  get 
a full  sight  of  my  lace,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  bv  way  ol  admiration,  cried  out 
in  a shrill  but  distinct  voice,  htkinuh 
a- gut:  the  others  repeated  the  same  word* 
several  times,  but  I then  knew  not  what 
they  meant.  I lay  all  this  while,  as  the 
reader  may  believe,  in  great  uneasiness  ; at 
length,  struggling  lo  get  loose,  1 had  the 
forinoe  to  break  the  strings,  and  wrench 
out  the  pegs  that  lustcned  my  left  arm  to 
the  ground  ; lor,  by  lifting  it  tip  to  my  face, 
1 discovered  the  methods,  they  had  taken 
lo  hind  me,  and  at  ^he  same  tune  with  a 
violent  pull,  w hich  gave  n:e  excessive  pain, 
1 a iittle  loosened  the  strings  that  tied  down 
my  hair  on  the  left  siue,  so  i fiat  1 was  just 
able  lo  turn  my  head  about  two  inches, 
flu!  ihe  creatures  ran  off  a second  trine,  be- 
fore 1 could  seize  them  ; whereupon  there 
was  a great  shout  m a very  shrill  accent, 
ami  aticr  ii  • .used, I heard  one  ol  them  cry 
aloud,  loigo  p/irnav ; when  in  an  instant  f 
lelt  above  an  hundred  arrows  discharged 
on  mv  left  hand,  which  pricked  me. like  so 
many  needles  ; and  besides  they  shot  a no. 
l her  Hight  into  the  nir,  as  we  do  bombs  m 
Europe,  whereof  many,  1 suppose,  fell  on 
my  body,  (though  1 felt  them  not)  and 


some  on  my  face,  which  1 immediately' 
covered  with  my  left  hand-  When  this 
shower  of  arrows  was  over,  I fell  a groan- 
ing with  grief  and  pain,  and  then  striving 
again  to  get  loose,  they  discharged  another 
volley  larger  than  the  first,  and  some  of 
them  attempted  with  spears  to  slick  mein 
tbesides  ; but  by  good  luck  I had  on  me  a 
bull  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce. 

1 thought  it  the  most  prudent  method  to 
lie  still,  and  my  design  was  to  continue  so 
till  night,  when,  my  left  band  being  alrea- 
dy loose,  1 could  easily  free  myself:  and  as 
for  the  inhabitants,  I bad  reason  to  believe 
I might  be  a match  for  the  greatest  army 
they  could  bring  against  me,  if  they  were 
all  of  the  Same  size  with  him  that  I saw. 
Rut  fortune  disposed  otherways  of  me, 
W hen  the  people  observed  I was  quiet, 
they  discharged  no  more  arrows  : but,  by 
the  noise  I heard,  1 knew  tbeir  numbers 
increased  : and  about  four  yards  from  me, 
over-againstmy  right  ear,!  beard  a knock- 
ing for  above  an  hour,  like  that  of  people 
at  work  ; when  turning  my  head  that  way 
as  well  as  the  pegs  and  strings  would  per- 
mit me,  1 saw  a stage  erected  about  a foot 
and  a half  from  the  ground,  capable  of 
holding  four  of  the  inhabitants,  with  two 
or  three  laddersto  mount  it : from  whence 
one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  a person 
of  quality,  made  me  a long  speech,  where- 
of 1 understood  not  one  syllable.  Bull 
shuuld  have  mentioned,  that  before  the 
principal  person  began  bis  oration,  be  cried 
out  three  times,  langro  dchul  sa*  ; (these 
words  and  the  former  were  afterwards  re- 
pented and  explained  to  me.)  Whereupon 
immediately  about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants 
came  and  cut  the  strings  that  fastened  the 
left  side  of  my  head,  which  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  turning  it  to  the  right,  and  of 
observing  the  person  and  ge-iure  ol  him 
that  was  to  speak,  fie  appeared  to  be  of 
a middle  age,  and  taller  than  any  of  rite 
other  three  who  attended  him,  whereof 
one  was  a page  that  held  up  his  train,  and 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  my 
middle  finger;  the  other  two  stood  one  on 
each  side  to  support  him-  lie  acted  every 
part  of  an  orator,  and  1 could  observe  many 
periods  oftlirealenings,  and  others  of  pro- 
mises, pity,  and  kindness.  I answered  in 
a few  woids,  hut  in  the  most  submissive 
manner,  lilting  up  my  left  hand  and  both 
my  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  calling  him  for  a 
witness  ; and  being  almost  famished  with 
hunger,  having  not  eaten  a morsel  for  some 
hours  before  I left  the  ship,  I found  the 
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demands  of  nature  *o  strong  upon  me,  that 
I could  not  forbear  shewing  my  impatience 
(perhaps  against  the  strict  rules  ol  decency) 
by  putting  my  linger  lre<|uently  to  my 
mouth,  to  signify  thut  I wanted  food.  The 
hurgo  (for  so  they  call  a great  lord, as  I af- 
terwards learnt)  understood  me  very  well. 
He  descended  from  the  stage,  and  com- 
manded that  several  ladders  should  heap- 
plied  to  mv  sides,  on  which  above  an  hun- 
dredof  the  inhabitants  mounted, and  walked 
towards  my  mouth, laden  with  baskets  full 
of  meat,  which  had  been  provided  and  sent 
thither  by  the  king's  orders,  upon  the  first 
intelligence  he  received  of  me.  I observed 
there  was  the  flesh  of  several  animals,  but 
could  not  distinguish  them  by  the  taste. 
There  were  shoulders,  legs,  and  loins, 
sh  iped  like  those  of  mutton,  and  very  well 
dressed  but  smaller  than  the.  wings  of  a 
lark.  T eat  them  by  two  or  three  at  a 
mouthful, and  tuok  three  loaves  at  a time, 
about  the  bigness  of  musket-bullets.  They 
supplied  me  as  fast  as  they  could,  shewing 
a thousand  marks  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  1 then 
made  another  sign  that  I wanted  drink. 
They  found  by  my  eating,  that  a small 
quantity  would  not  suffice  me,  and  being  a 
most  ingenious  people,  they  slung  up  with 
great  dexterity  one  of  ihcir  largest  hogs- 
heads, then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand, 
and  beat  out  the  top  ; I drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  which  I might  well  do,  for  it  did 
not  hold  halfa  pint,  and  tasted  like  u small 
wine  of  Burgundy,  but  much  more  deli- 
cious, They  brought  me  a second  hogs- 
head, which  l drank  in  the  same  manner 
and1'  rffade  signs  for  more  ; but  they  had 
none  to  give  me.  When  I bad  performed 
these  wonders,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and 
danced  upon  my  breast,  repeating  several 
times  as  they  did  at  first,  hekinah  degul . 
They  made  me  a sign  that  1 should  throw 
down  the  two  hogsheads,  but  first  warning 
the  people  below  to  stand  out  of  the  way, 
crying  aloud,  barach  mrcala  and  when  they 
saw  the  vessels  in  ihe  air,  there  was  an  uni- 
versal shout  of  hekinah  degul.  I confess,  I 
was  often  tempted,  while  they  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body,  to 
seize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  first  that  came  in 
my  reach,  and  dash  them  against  the 

f ground.  But  the  remembrance  of  w hat  1 
iad  felt,  which  probably  might  not  be  the 
worst  they  could  do,  and  the  promise  of 
honour  1 made  them,  for  to  1 interpreted 
my-suomissive  oenavtour,  soon  drove  otlt 
these  imaginations.  Besides,  I now  consi- 


dered myself  as  bound  by  the  laws  of  hos. 
puality  to  a people,  who  had  treated  me 
with  so  much  expence  and  magnificence. 
However,  in  my  thoughts  I could  not  suf- 
ficiently wonder  at  the  iutrepidity  of  these 
diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body,  while  one 
of  my  hands  was  at  liberty,  without  trem- 
bling at  the  very  sight  of  so  prodigious  a 
creature,  as  1 must  appear  to  therfi.  After 
some  lime,  when  they  observed  that  I made 
no  more  demands  for  meat,  there  appeared 
before  me  a person  of  high  rank  from  his 
imperial  majesty.  His  excellency,  having 
mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right  leg,  ad- 
vanced forwards  up  to  my  face, with  about 
a dozen  of  his  retinue.  And  producing  his 
credentials  under  the  signet  royal,  which 
he  applied  close  to  my  eyes,  spoke  about 
ten  minutes  without  any  signs  of  anger,  but 
with  a kind  of  determinate  resolution  ; of- 
ten pointing  forwards,  which,  us  1 after- 
wards found, was  towards  the  capital  city, 
about  half  a mile  distant,  whither  it  was 
agreed  by  his  majesty  in  council  that  1 must 
be  conveyed.  I answered  in  few  words, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  made  a sign  with 
my  band  that  was  loose,  putting  it  to  the 
other  (but  over  his  excellency’s  head,  for 
fear  of  hurling  him  or  his  train)  and  then 
to  my  own  head  and  body,  to  signify  that 
I desired  my  liberty.  It  appeared  that  be 
understood  me  well  enough,  for  be  shook 
his  head  by  way  of  disapprobation, and  held 
his  hand  in  a posture  to  shew,  that  I must 
be  carried  as  a prisoner.  However,  he 
made  other  signs  to  let  me  understand  that 
I should  have  meat  and  drink  enough,  and 
very  good  treatment.  Whereupon  I once 
more  thought  of  attempting  to  break  my 
bonds,  but  again,  when  1 felt  the  smart  of 
their  arrows  upon  my  face  and  hands, 
which  were  all  in  blisters,  and  many  of  the 
darts  still  sticking  in  them,  and  observing 
likewise  that  the  number  of  my  enemies  in- 
creased, I gave  tokens  to  let  them  know, 
that  they  might  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  Upon  this  the  Anrgoand  his  train 
withdrew  with  much  civility  and  cheerful 
countenances.  Soon  after  1 heard  a gene- 
ral shout,  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
words,  pcplom  iel an,  and  I tell  great  num- 
bers nt  people  on  my  left  side  relaxing  the 
cords  -to  such  a degree  that  I was  able  to 
turn  upon  my  right,  and  to  ease  myself 
with  making  water  ; which  1 very  plenti- 
fully did,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
people,  who  conjecturing  by  my  motion 
what  1 was  going  to  do,  immediately  open- 
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meet  us,  but  bis  great  officers  would  by  no  pockets  are  searched,  and  his  word  and 

means  suffer  his  majesty  to  endanger  his  pistols  taken  from  him. 

person  by  mounting  on  tny  body.  When  I found  myself  on  my  feet,  I 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopt,  looked  about  me,  and  must  confess  I never 
there  stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  beheld  a more  entertaining  prospect.  The 
be  the  largest  in  the  whole  kingdom,  country  around  appeared  like  a continued 
which,  having  been  polluted  some  years  garden,  and  the  inclosed  fields,  which  wert 
before  by  an  unnatural  murder,  was,  ac-  generally  forty  feet  square,  resembled  so 
cording  to  the  zeal  of  thole  people,  looked  many  beds  of  flowers.  These  fields  were 
upon  as  prophane,  and  therefore  had  been  intermingled  with  woods  of  halfa  slang*, 
applied  to  common  use,  and  all  the  orna-  and  the  tallest  trees,  ns  I could  judge,  ap- 


ments  and  furniture  carried  away.  In  this 
edifice  it  was  determined  I should  lodge. 
The  great  gale  fronting  to  the  north  was 
about  four  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet 
wide,  through  which  I could  easily  creep. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a small  win- 
dow, not  above  six  inches  from  the  ground  : 
into  that  on  the  left  side  the  king’s  smith 
conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains,  like 
those  that  hang  to  a lady’s  watch  in  Eu- 
rope, and  almost  as  large,  which  were 
locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and-thirty 
padlocks.  Ovcr-againsl  this  temple,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  highway,  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  there  was  a turret  at 
least  five  feet  high.  Here  the  emperor  as- 
cended,with  many  principal  lords  of  his 
court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
me,  as  I was  told,  for  I could  mu  see  them. 
It  was  reckoned  that  above  an  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  came  out  of  the 
town  upon  the  same  errand;  and,  in  spite 
nf  my  guards,  I believe  there  oould  not  be 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  at  several  times, 
who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of 
ladders.  But  a proclamation  was  soon  is- 
sued to  forbid  it  on  pain  of  death.  When 
the  workmen  found  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  break  loose,  they  cut  all  the  strings 
that  bound  me ; whereupon  I rose  up  with 
as  melancholy  a disposition  as  ever  I had 
in  my  life.  But  the  noise  and  astonishment 
of  the  people  at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk 
are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  chains  that 
held  my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards 
Jong,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of 
walking  backwards  and.  forwards  in  a se- 
mi-circle; hut,  being  fixed  within  four 
inches  of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep  in, 
and  lie  at  my  full  length  in  the  temple. 

chap.  ii. 

The  emperor  of  Liliiput,  attended  by  several 
of  the  nobility , comes  to  see  the  author  in 
his  confinement.  The  emperor \ person  and 
habit  described.  Learned  men  appointed 
to  teach  the  author  their  language.  He 
gains  favour  by  his  mild  disposition.  His 


peared  to  be  seven  feet  high.  I viewed 
the  town  on  my  left  hand,  which  looked 
like  the  painted  scene  of  a city  in  a the* 
at  re. 

1 had  been  for  some  hours  extremely 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  nature  ; which 
was  ho  wonder,  it  being  almost  two  days 
since  I bad  last  disburdened  myself.  I was 
Under  great  difficulties  between  urgency 
nivl  shame.  The  best  expedient  l could 
think  on,  was  to  creep  into  my  house, 
which  I accordingly  did ; and,  shutting  the 
ga'e  after  me,  I went  as  far  as  the  length 
of  my  chain  would  suffer,  and  discharged 
my  body  of  that  uneasy  load.  But  this  was 
the  only  time  I was  ever  guilty  of  so  un- 
cleanly an  action : for  which  I cannot  but 
hope  the  candid  reader  will  give  some  al- 
lowance, after  he  hath  maturely  and  im- 
partially considered  my  case,  and  the  dis- 
tress 1 was  in.  From  this  time  my  con- 
stant practice  was,  as  soon  as  1 rose,  to 
perforin  that  business  in  open  air  at  the 
full  extent  of  my  chain  ; and  due  care  was 
taken  every  morning,  before  company 
came,  that  the  offensive  matter  should  be 
carried  off  in  wheel-barrows  by  two  ser- 
vants appointed  for  that  purpose.  I would 
not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a circum- 
stance, that  perhaps  at  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear not  very  momentous,  if  I had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  charac- 
ter, in  point  of  cleanliness,  to  the  world  ; 
which  1 am  told  some  of  my  maligner* 
have  been  pleased,  upon  this  and  other 
occasions,  to  call  in  question. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  end,  I 
came  back  out  of  my  house,  having  occa- 
sion for  fresh  air.  The  emperor  was  al- 
ready descended  from  the  tower,  and  ad- 
vancing on  horseback  towards  me,  which 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear  ; for  the 
beast,  though  very  well  traiued,  yet  wholly 
unused  to  such  a sight,  which  appeared  ns 
if  a mountain  moved  before  him,  reared 
up  on  liis  hinder  feet : but  that  prince,  who 
• A i tang  is  i pole  or  perch;  sixteen  feet  atid  aa 
half. 
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is  an  excellent  horseman,  kept  his  seat  till 
his  attendants  ran  in  and  held  his  bridle, 
while  his  majesty  had  time  tu  dismount. 
When  he  alighted,  be  surveyed  me  round 
with  great  admiration  ; but  kept  beyond 
the  length  of  my  chain.  He  ordered  his 
Cooks  and  bullets,  who  were  already  pre- 
pared, to  give  me  victualsand  drink,  which 
they  pushed  forwards  in  a sort  of  vehicles 
upon  wheels,  till  I Could  reach  them.  I 
tojk  these  vehicles,  and  soon  emptied  them 
all  ; twenty  of  them  were  filled  with  meat, 
and  ten  with  liquor;  each  of '.he  former 
afforded  me  two  or  three  good  mouthfuls; 
and  1 emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  vessels, 
which  was  contained  in  earthen  vials,  into 
one  vehicle,  drinking  it  oft  at  a draught : 
and  so  I did  the  rest.  1 he  empress,  and 
young  princes  ol  the  blood  of  both  sexes, 
attended  by  many  ladies,  sat  at  some  dis- 
tance in  theirchairs:  but  upon  the  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  emperor’s  horse, 
they  alighir-l  and  cunie  near  his  person, 
which  1 urn  now  going  to  describe.  He  is 
taller,  by  almost  the  breadth  of  iny  nail, 
thun  any  of  his  court,  w liicli  alone  is  enough 
to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders.  His 
features  are  strong  and  masculine,  with  an 
Austrian  lip  and  arched  nose,  his  complex- 
ion olive,  his  countenance  erect,  his  body 
arid  limbs  well  propoitioned,  all  his  mo- 
tionsgraceful;  and  his  deportment  majestic. 
He  was  then  past  his  prime,  being  twenty 
eight  years  and  three  quarters  old,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  about  seven  in  great  feli- 
city, and  generally  victorious.  For  the 
better  convenience  of  beholding  him,  I lay 
on  my  side,  so  that  my  face  was  parallel  to 
his,  and  he  stood  but  three  yards  off: 
however,  1 had  him  since  many  times 
in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  the  description.  His  dress  was 
very  plain  and  simple,  and  the  fashion  of 
it  between  the  Asiatic  and  ihe  European; 
but  he  hud  on  his  head  a light  helmet  of 
gold  adorned  with  jeweb,  and  a plume  on 
the  crest.  He  held  his  sword  draw  n in  his 
hand  to  defend  himself,  il  I should  happen 
to  break  loose*;  it  wasulmost ihree inches 
long  ; Uie  hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold  en- 

*  Tbc  masculine  Itreegih  of  frsturm,  which 
Gulliver  could  not  see  till  lie  laid  his  fun  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  a wfnl  superiority  of  stature  inn 
being  whom  he  held  in  bis  hand  ; the  helmet,  the 
plume  ami  the  word,  are  a line  reproof  ofbiuimn 
pride;  the  objects uf  which  are  t dline distinctions, 
whether  of  jyerson  or  rani:  ; the  ridiculous  parade 
and  asternal  ion  .-f  s pigmy ; which  derive  lot  only 
their  origin  but  their  use’fioin  the  folly,  weakness, 
and  impcrfictiou  of  ourselves  ai  d others. 


riched  with  diamonds.  His  voice  wit 
shrill,  but  verv  clear  and  articulate,  and  l 
could  distinctly  hear  it,  when  I stood  up. 
The  ladies  and  courtiers  were  all  most  mag- 
nificently clad,  so  that  tbc  spot  they  stood 
upon  seemed  to  resemble  a petticoat  spread 
on  the  ground  embroidered  with  figures  of 
gold  and  silver.  His  imperial  majesty  spoke 
often  to  me,  and  1 returned  answers  ; but 
neither  of  us  could  understand  a syllable. 
There  were  several  ot  bis  piiests  and  law- 
yers present  (asl  conjectured  by  their  ha- 
bits) who  were  commanded  to  address 
themselves  to  me,  and  1 spoke  to  them  in 
as  many  languages  as  I had  the  least  smat- 
tering of,  which  were  high  and  low  Dutch, 
I.atin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, and  Lingua 
Franco  ; but  all  to  no  purpose.  After  about 
two  bours  the  court  retired,  and  I was  left, 
with  a strong  guard  to  prevent  the  iniper. 
tinence,  and  probably  the  malice,  <1  the 
rabble,  who  were  very  imputient  to  crowd 
about  me  as  near  as  they  durst,  and  some  of 
them  bad  the  impudence  to  shoot  their  ar- 
rows at  me,  as  I sat  on  the  ground  by  the 
door  of  my  house,  whereof  one  very  nar- 
rowly missed  my  left  eye.  But  the  colonel 
ordered  six  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized, 
and  thought  no  punishment  so  prope-r  as 
to  deliver  them  bound  into  my  hands; 
which  some  ol  hissoldieis  accordingly  did, 
pushing  them  forwards  with  the  but-ends 
of  their  pikes  into  my  reach;  I took  them 
all  in  my  right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into 
my  coat  pocket,  and  as  to  the  sixth,  I 
made  a countenance  as  if  1 would  eat  bun 
alive.  The  pour  man  squalled  terribly, 
and  the  colonel  and  his  ofticers  were  in 
much  pain,  especially  when  ihey  saw  me 
take  nut  my  pen-knil'ej  but  1 soon  put 
them  out  of  fear;  for,  looking  mildly,  and 
immediately  cutting  the  strings  he  was 
bound  with,  I set  him  gently  on  the  ground, 
and  away  he  ran.  1 treated  the  rest  in  the 
same  manner,  taking  them  one  by  one  out 
of  my  pocket  ; and  1 observed  both  the 
soldiers  and  people  were  highly  delighted 
at  this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was 
represented  very  much  to  my  advantage 
at  court. 

Towards  night  I got  with  some  difficulty 
into  my  house,  where  1 lay  on  the  ground, 
and  continued  to  «lo  so  about  a fortnight ; 
during  w Inch  lime  the  emperor  gave  orders 
to  have  a bed  prepared  for  me.  Six  hun- 
dred bedst  of  ihe  common  measure  were 

■f  Gulliver  luis  ubserved  great  exactness  in  the 
just  proportion  ami  appvaiaiu.es  of  tbc  object  thus 
lessened.  Oaacav. 
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brought  in  carriages,  am)  worked  up  in  my 
bouse  ; an  hundred  and  fif:y  of  their  beds, 
sewn  together,  made  up  the  breadth  and 
length:  and  these  were  four  doubled,  which 
however  kept  me  but  indifferently  from 
the  hardness  of  the  floor,  that  was  of 
smooth  stone.  By  the  same  computation 
they  provided  me  with  sheets,  blankets, 
and  cover-lids,  tolerable  enough  for  one 
who  had  been  so  long  inured  to  hardships. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  num- 
bers of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people  to  see 
me  ; so  that  the  vdlages  were  almost  emp- 
tied ; and  great  neglect  of  tillage  and  house- 
hold affairs  must  have  ensued,  if  bis  impe- 
rial majesty  had  not  provided,  by  several 
proclamations  and  orders  of  state,  against 
this  inconvenicncy.  He  directed,  that 
those  who  had  already  beheld  me  should 
return  home,  and  not  presume  to  come 
within  fifty  yards  of  my  house  without  li- 
cence from  court ; whereby  the  secretaries 
of  state  got  considerable  tees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held  fre- 
quent councils,  to  debate  what  course 
should  be  taktn  with  me ; and  I was  after- 
wards assured  by  a particular  friend,  a per- 
son of  great  quality,  who  was  as  much  in 
the  secret  as  any,  that  the  court  was  under 
many  difficulties  concerning  me.  They  ap- 
prehended my  breaking  loose;  that  my 
diet  would  be  very  expensive,  and  might 
cause  a famine.  Sometimes  they  deter- 
mined to  starve  me,  oral  least  to  shoot  me 
in  the  face  and  hands  with  poisoned  a r- 
ro  ws,  which  would  soon  dispatch  me  ; but 
again  they  considered  that  the  stench  of  so 
large  a carcase  might  produce  a plague 
in  the  metropolis,  and  probably  spread 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  midst 
of  these  consultations,  several  officers  of 
the  army  went  to  the  door  of  the  great 
council-chamber,  and  two  of  them  being 
admitted,  gave  an  account  of  my  behavi- 
our to  the  six  criminals  above-mentioned, 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
in  the  breast  of  bis  majesty,  and  the  whole 
board,  in  my  behalf,  (bat  an  imperial  com- 
mission was  issued  out,  obliging  all  the 
villages  nine  liumi red  yards  round  the  city 
to  deliver  in  every  morning  six  beeves, 
forty  sheep,  and  other  victuals,  for  my 
sustenance ; together  with  a pro|iortioii- 
able  quantity  of  bread,  and  wine,  and 
other  liquors  ; for  the  due  payment  of 
which  his  majesty  gave  assignments  upon 
bis  treasury:  For  this  piince  lives  chiefly 
upon  his  own  demesnes,  seldom,  except 
upon  great  occasions,  raising  any  subsidies 


upon  his  subjects,  who  are  bound  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  wars  at  their  own  expence. 
An  establishment  was  also  made  of  six  hun- 
dred persons  to  he  niy  domestics,  who  had 
board-wages  allowed  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  tents  built  for  them  very  con- 
veniently on  each  side  of  niy  door,  ll  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  three  hundred  lay- 
lors  should  make  me  a suit  of  cloths  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country  : that  six  of  his 
majesty’s  greatest  scholars  should  be  em- 
ployed to  instruct  me  in  their  language:  and 
lastly,  that  the  emperor’s  horses,  and  those 
of  the  nobility,  and  troops  of  guards, 
should  be  frequently  exercised  in  my  sight, 
to  accustom  themselves  to  me.  All  these 
orders  were  duly  put  in  execution,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  I made  great  progress 
in  learning  their  language  ; during  which 
time  the  emperor  frequently  honoured  me 
with  his  visits,  and  was  pleased  to  assist 
my  masters  in  teaching  me.  We  began 
already  to  converse  together  in  some  sort ; 
and  the  first  words  1 learnt  were  to  ex- 
press my  desire,  that  he  would  please  to 
give  me  my  liberty,  which  1 every  day  re- 
peated on  my  knees.  His  answer,  as  { 
could  apprehend  it,  wastfhut  this  must  bo 
a work  of  time,  pot  to  be  thought  011 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  that 
first  I must  lumot  liclmin  pesto  detmur  lonern - 
poso  ; that  is,  swear  a peace  with  him  and 
his  kingdom.  However,  that  I should  be 
used  with  nil  kindness;  and  he  advised  me 
to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and  discreet 
behaviour,  the  good  opinion  of  himself 
and  his  subjects.  He  desired  I would  not 
take  it  ill,  if  he  gave  orders  lo  certain  pro- 
per officers  to  search  me  ; for  probably  I 
might  carry  about  me  several  weapons, 
winch  must  needs  be  dangerous  things  if 
they  answered  the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a 
person.  1 said,  his  majesty  should  be  sa- 
tisfied ; for  I was  ready  to  strip  myself 
and  turn  up  iny  pockets  before  him.  Tim, 
I drlivcied  part  in  words,  and  part  in 
signs.  Me  replied,  that  by  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  1 must  be  searched  by  two  of 
his  officers  ; that  he  knew  this  could  not 
be  done  without  my  consent  and  assist- 
ance ; that  be  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
my  generosity  and  justice,  as  to  trust  their 
persons  in  my  hands  : that  whatever  they 
took  front  me,  should  be  returned  when  I 
left  the  country,  or  paid  for  at  the  rate 
which  I would  set  upon  them.  1 took  up 
the  two  officers  in  my  hands,  put  them 
tint  into  my  coat-pockets,  and  then  into 
every  other  pocket  about  me,  except  my 
two  fobs,  and  another  secret  pocket,  whirh 
SQ  3 I had 
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I had  no  mind  should  he  searched,  where, 
in  I had  some  lillle  necessaiies,  that  were 
of  no  consequence  to  any  but  myself.  In 
one  of  my  fobs  there  was  a silver  watch, 
and  in  the  other  a small  quantity  of  gold 
in  a purse.  These  gentleman,  haring  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  about  them,  made  an  ex. 
art  inventory  of  every  thing  they  saw  ; 
and,  when  they  had  done,  desired  I would 
set  them  down,  that  they  might  deliver  it 
to  the  emperor.  This  inventory  I after- 
wards translated  into  English,  and  is  word 
for  word  as  follows  : 

Imprimis,  In  the  right  coat-pocket  of 
thegreat  Man-moumainfforso  1 interpret 
the  words  Quinbui  FUstrin)  after  the 
strictest  search  we  found  only  one  great 
piece  of  coarse  cloth,  large  enough  to  be 
a foot-clolh  for  your  ma  jesty’s  chief  room 
of  state.  In  the  left  pocket  we  saw  a huge 
silver  chest,  with  a cover  of  the  same  me. 
tal,  which  we  the  searchers  were  not  able 
to  lift.  We  desired  it  should  be  opened, 
And  one  of  us  stepping  into  it,  found  him. 
self  up  to  the  nod -leg  in  a sort  of  dust, 
some  part  whereof  (lying  up  to  our  faces, 
set  us  both  a sneezing  tor  several  times  to- 
gether. In  bis  stght  waiscoat- pocket  we 
found  a prodigious  bundle  of  white  thin 
substances,  folded  one  over  another,  about 
the  bigness  of  three  men,  tied  with  a 
strong  cable,  and  marked  with  black 
figures:  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be 
writings,  every  letter  almost  half  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  our  bands.  In  the  left 
there  was  a sort  of  engine,  from  the  back 
of  which  were  extended  twenty  long 
poles,  resembling  tho  pallisadoes  before 
your  majesty’s  court;  wherewith  we  con- 
jecturetheMan-mountaincombs  bis  bead; 
for  we  did  not  always  trouble  him  wiilr 
questions,  because  we  found  it  a great  diffi- 
culty to  make  bim  understand  us.  In  the 
large  pocket  on  the  right  side  of  his  middle 
cover  (so  I translate  the  word  raujulo,  by 
which  they  meant  my  breeches)  we  saw 
a hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about  the  length 
of  a man,  fastened  to  a strong  piece  of 
timber,  larger  than  the  pillar  ; and  upon 
one  side  of  the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of 
iron  sticking  out,  cut  into  strange  figures, 
which  we  know  not  what  to  make  of.  In 
the  left  pocket  another  engine  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  smaller  pocket  on  the  right 
side  were  several  round  fiat  pieces  of  white 
and  red  metal  of  different  bulk  ; some  of 
the  white,  which  seemed  to  be  silver,  were 
so  large  and  heavy,  that  my  comrade  and 
I coaid  hardly  lift  them.  In  the  left  pocket 
were  two  black  pillars  irregularly  shaped  ; 


we  could  not  without  difficulty  reach  the 
top  of  them,  as  we  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
his  pocket.  One  of  them  was  covered, 
und  seemed  all  of  a-piece  ; but  at  the  up. 
per  end  of  the  other  there  appeared  a 
white  round  substance,  about  twice  the 
bigness  of  our  heads.  Within  each  of 
these  was  inclosed  a prodigious  plate  of 
steel;  which,  by  our  orders,  we  obliged 
biin  to  shew  us,  because  we  apprehended 
they  might  be  dangerous  engines.  He 
took  them  out  of  their  cases,  and  told  us, 
that  in  his  own  country  his  practice  was 
to  shave  his  beard  with  one  of  these,  and 
to  cut  his  meat  with  the  other.  There 
were  two  pockets,  which  we  could  not 
enter  : these  hi-  called  his  fobs:  they  were 
two  large  slits  cut  into  the  top  of  his 
middle  cover,  but  squeezed  close  by  the 
pressure  of  bis  belly.  Out  of  the  right 
fob  hung  a great  silver  chain  with  a won- 
derful  engine  at  the  bottom.  We  directed 
him  to  draw  out  whatever  wasat  the  end 
of  that  chain;  which  appeared  to  be  a 
globe,  half  silver, and  half  of  some  trans- 
parent metal  ; for  on  the  transparent  side 
we  saw  certain  strange  figures  circularly 
drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch  ihem, 
till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that 
lucid  substance.  He  put  this  engine  to 
our  ears,  which  made  an  incessant  noise 
like  that  of  a water-mill ; and  we  conjec- 
ture it  is  either  some  unknown  animal,  or 
the  god  that  be  worships  ; but  we  are 
more  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  be- 
cause he  assured  us  (if  we  understood  him 
right,  for  he  expressed  himself  very  im- 
perfectly.) that  he  seldom  did  any  thing 
without  consulting  it.  He  called  it  his 
oracle,  and  said  it  pointed  out  the  time  for 
every  action  of  his  life*.  From  the  left  fob 
he  took  out  a nelalmost  large  enough  for  a 
fisherman,  but  contrived  10  open  ami  shut 
like  a purse,  and  served  him  for  the  same 
use:  we  found  therein  several  massy  pieces 
of  yellow  metal,  which,  if  ihey  be  real 
gold,  must  be  of  immense  value. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  ma- 
jesty’s command,  diligently  searched  all 
his  pockets,  we  observed  a girdle  about 
his  waisr,  made  of  the  hide  of  some  pro- 
digious animal,  from  which  on  the  left 
side  hung  a sword  of  the  length  of  five 
men  ; ana  on  the  right  a bag  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells,  each  cell  capable  of 

* Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  expose  the 
probable  fallacy  of  opinions  deiivcdfrom  the  re- 
lations of  travellers  by  shewing  how  little  truth 
need  to  be  misunderstood  to  make  falsehood  sjw- 
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holding  three  of  your  majesty's  subjects. 
In  one  of  these  cells  were  several  globes 
or  bails,  of  a most  ponderous  metal,  about 
the  bigness  of  our  beads,  and  required  a 
strong  bend  to  lift  them  j the  oilier  cell 
contained  a heap  of  certain  black  grains, 
but  of  no  great  bulk  or  weight,  for  wo 
could  hold  abovu  fifty  of  them  in  the  palms 
of  our  hands. 

This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we 
found  about  the  body  of  the  Man-moun- 
tain, who  used  us  with  great  civility,  and 
due  respect  to  your  majesty’s  commission. 
Signed  and  scaled,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  majesty’s 
auspicious  reign. 

Clf/iin  Frclvck,  Marti  Fr clock. 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to 
the  emperor,  he  directed  me,  although  in 
very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several 
particulars.  He  first  called  for  my  scy- 
nieter, which  I took  out,  scabbard  and 
all.  In  the  mean  lime  he  ordered  three 
thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  ( who 
then  attended  him)  to  surround  me  at  a 
distance,  with  their  bows  and  arrows  just 
ready  to  discharge  : but  L did  not  ob- 
serve it,  for  mine  eyes  were  wholly  fixed 
upon  his  majesty.  He  then  desired  me  to 
draw  my  scynieter,  which,  although  it 
had  got  some  rust  by  the  sen-  water, wus  in 
most  parts  exceeding  bright.  I did  so, 
and  immediately  all  the  troops  gave  a 
shout  between  terror  and  surprize;  lor  the 
sun  shone  clear,  and  the  reflection  dazzled 
their  eyes,  as  1 waved  the  scynieter  to 
and  fro  in  my  hand.  His  majesty,  who 
is  a most  magnanimous  prince*,  was  less 
daunted  than  1 could  expect ; no  ordertd 
me  to  return  it  into  the  scabbard,  and  cast 
it  on  the  ground  as  gently  as  I could, 
about  six  feet  from  the  end  of  my  chain. 
The  next  thing  he  demanded,  was  one  of 
the  hollow  iron  pillars;  by  which  be  meant 
my  pocket-pistols.  I drew  it  nut,  and  at 
his  desire,  as  well  as  I could,  expressed  to 
him  the  use  of  if;  and  charging  it  only 
with  powder,  which  by  the  closeness  of 
my  pouch  happened  to  escape  wetting  in 
the  sea  (an  inconvenience  against  which 
all  prudent  mariners  take  special  care  to 
provide)  I first  cautioned  the  emperor  not 

• He  who  does  nut  find  himself  disposed  to  ho- 
nour this  magnanimity  should  reflect,  that  a right 
to  judge  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  is 
with  great  absurdity  and  injustice  arrogated  by 
him  «ho  admires,  in  a being  six  feet  high,  any 
qualities  that  he  despises  iuuuc  whose  stature  docs 
not  exceed  six  inches. 


to  be  afraid,  and  then  I let  it  off  in  the 
air.  The  astonishment  here  was  much 
greater  than  at  the  sight  of  my  scymeler. 
Hundreds  fell  down,  as  if  they  bad  beet) 
struck  dead  ; and  even  the  emperor,  al- 
though  he  had  stood  his  ground,  could 
not  recover  himself  in  some  time.  I de- 
livered up  both  my  pistols  in  the  same 
manner  1 had  doue  my  scymeter,  and 
then  my  pouch  of  powder  and  bullets  ; 
begging  him  that  the  former  might  be 
kept  from  fire,  for  it  would  kindle  with 
the  smallest  spark,  and  blow  up  his  impe- 
rial palace  into  the  air.  I likewise  deli- 
vered up  my  watch,  which  the  emperor 
was  very  curious  to  see,  and  commanded 
two  of  bis  tallest  yeomen  of  the  guards 
to  hear  it  on  a pole  upon  their  shoulders, 
as  draymen  in  England  do  a barrel  of 
ale.  He  was  amazed  at  the  continual 
noise  it  made,  and  the  motion  of  the  mi- 
nute-hand, which  he  could  easily  discern  ; 
fur  their  sight  is  much  more  acute  than 
ours  : he  asked  the  opinions  of  his  learned 
men  about  it ; which  were  various  and 
remote,  as  the  reader  may  well  imagine 
without  my  repeating  it ; although  in- 
deed I could  not  very  perfectly  under- 
stand them.  I then  gave  up  my  silver 
and  copper  money,  my  purse  with  nine 
large  pieces  of  gold,  and  some  smaller 
ones  : my  knife  and  razor,  my  comb  and 
silver  snuff-box,  my  handkerchief  and 
journal  book.  My  scymeter,  pistols,  and 
pouch,  were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  hi. 
majesty’s  stores;  but  the  rest  of  my 
goods  were  returned  me. 

I had,  as  I before  observed,  one  private 
pocket,  which  escaped  their  search,  where- 
in there  was  a pair  of  spectacles  (which  I 
sometimes  use  for  the  weakness  of  raino 
eyes)  a pocket  perspective,  and  somo 
other  little  conveniences  ; which  being  of 
no  consequence  to  the  emperor,  I did  not 
think  myself  bound  in  honour  to  dis- 
cover, and  I apprehended  they  might  bo 
lost  or  spoiled,  if  I ventured  them  out  of 
my  possession. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  author  diverts  the  emperor  and  his  nobi- 
lity of  both  sexes  in  a very  uncommon  man- 
ner. The  diversion t of  the  court  of  Lilli . 
put  described.  The  author  has  his  liberty 
granted  him  upon  certain  conditions. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behaviour  had 
gained  so  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
and  indeed  upon  the  army,  and  people  in 
general,  that  I begau  to  conceive  hopes  of 
3 Q A gating 
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getting  my  liberty  in  a short  time.  I took 
all  possible  methods  to  cultivate  this  fa- 
Tourable  disposition.  The  natives  came 
by  degrees  to  be  less  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  from  me.  I would  sometimes  lie 
down,  and  let  five  or  six  of  them  dance  on 
my  hand  : and  at  last  the  boys  and  girls 
would  venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide 
and  seek  in  my  hair.  I had  now  made  a 
oood  progress  in  understanding  and  speak- 
ing their  language.  The  emperor  had  a 
mind  one  day  to  entertain  me  with  several 
of  the  country  shows,  wherein  they  exceed 
all  nations  1 have  known  both  for  dexte- 
rity and  magnificence.  I was  diverted 
with  mme  so  much  as  that  of  the  rope- 

dancers,  performed  upon  a slender  white 
thread,  extended  about  two  feet,  and 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  Upon 
which  1 shall  desire  liberty,  with  the 
reader’s  patience,  to  enlarge  a little. 

This  diversion  is  only  practised  by  those 
persons,  who  are  candidates  for  great  em- 
ployments, and  high  favour  at  court. 
They  are  trained  in  this  art  from  their 
youth,  and  are  not  always  of  noble  birth, 
or  liberal  education.  When  a great  office  is 
vacant  either  by  death  or  disgrace  (which 
often  happens)  five  or  six  of  those  candi- 
dates petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  hit 
majesty  and  the  court  with  a dance  on  the 
rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the  highest  with- 
out fulling,  succeeds  in  the  office.  Very 
often  the  chief  ministers  themselves  are 
commanded  to  shew  their  skill,  and  to 
convince  the  emperor  that  they  have  not 
lost  their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treasurer, 
is  allowed  to  cut  a caper  on  the  strait  rope 
at  least  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord 
>n  the  whole  empire.  1 have  seen  him  do 
tile  summerset  several  times  together  upon 
a trencher,  fixed  on  a rope,  which  is  no 
thicker  than  a common  packlhread  in 
England.  My  friend  Reldrcsal,  principal 

secretary  for  private  affairs,  is.  in  my  opi- 
nion, il  1 am  not  partial,  the  second  after 
the  treasurer  ; the.  rest  oi  the  great  officers 
are  much  upon  a par. 

‘ These  diversions  are  oftetj  attended  with 
fatal  accident's,  whereof  great  numbers 
are  oil  record.  1 myself  have  seen  two  or 
three  candidates  break  a limb.  But  the 
danger  is  much  greuter  when  the  mini- 
sters themselves  are  commanded  to  |hevv 
their  dexterity  : for  by  contending  to  ex- 
cel themselves  and  their  fellows,  they 
strain  so  far,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them,  who  hath  not  received  a full,  and 
gome  of  them,  two  or  three.  1 was  as. 
sored,  that  a year  or  tv  o beiote  my  arri- 


val Flimnap  would  have  infallibly  broke 
his  neck,  if  one  of  the  king's  cushions,  that 
accidentally  lay  on  the  ground,  had  not 
weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion, which 
is  only  shewn  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
press, and  first  minister,  upon  particular 
occasions.  The  emperor  lays  on  the  table 
three  fine  silken  threads  of  six  inches  long ; 
one  is  blue,  the  other  is  red,  and  the  third 
green.These  threads  arc  proposed  as  prizes 
for  those  persons  whom  the  emperor  bath 
a mind  to  distinguish  by  a peculiar  mark 
of  his  favour.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
in  his  majesty’s  great  chamber  of  state, 
where  the  candidates  arc  to  undergo  a trial 
of  dexterity  very  different  from  the  former, 
and  such  as  I have  not  observed  the  least 
resemblance  of  in  any  other  country  of 
the  old  or  new  world.  The  emperor  hold* 
a stick  in  his  hands.both  ends  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  while  the  candidates  advancing, 
one  by  one,  sometimes  leap  over  the  stick, 
sometimes  creep  under  itbackwardsandfor- 
wards  several  times,  according  as  the  slick 
is  advanced  or  depressed.  Sometimes  tbe 
emperor  holds  one  end  of  the  stick, and  his 
first  minister  the  other;  sometimes  tbe  mi- 
nister has  it  entirely  to  himself.  Whoever 
performs  his  part  with  the  most  agility, and 
holds  out  the  longest  in  leaping  and  creep- 
ing,is  rewarded  with  the  blue-coloured  silk; 
the  red  is  given  to  the  next,  and  the  green 
to  the  third;wbich  they  all  wear  girt  twice 
round  about  the  middle  ; and  you  see  few 
great  persons  about  this  court,  who  are 
pot  adorned  with  one  of  these  girdles. 

The  horses  of  tbe  army,  and  those  of  the 
royal  stables,  having  been  daily  led  before 
me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come 
up  to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  T he 
riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand,  as  I 
held  it  on  the  ground  ; and  one  of  the  em- 
peror's huntsmen  upon  a large  courser  took 
my  foot,  shoe  and  all ; which  was  indeed  a 
prodigious  leap.  I bad  the  good  fortune  to 
divert  the  emperor  one  day  after  a very 
extiaordinary  manner.  1 desired  he  would 
order  several  sticks  of  two  feet  high,  and  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  cane.to  be  brought 
me;  whereupon  his  majesty  commandedtbe 
master  of  his  woods  to  give  directions  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  next  morning  six  wood- 
men arrived  with  as  many  carriages, draw ii 
by  eight  horses  to  each.  I took  nine  ol 
these  sticks,  and  fixiog  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  in  a quadrangular  figure,  two  iecl 
and  a half  square,  1 took  four  other  sticks, 
and  tied  them  parallel  at  each  corner  about 
two  feel  from  the  ground  ; then  1 fastened 
■ ' rov 
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inyhandkerchief  to  the  nine  sticks  that  stood 
erect.and  extended  it  on  all  sides, till  it  was 
tight  as  the  top  of  a drum  ; and  the  four 
parallel  sticks, risingabout  five  incheshigher 
than  the  handkerchiefs,  served  as  ledges  on 
each  side.  When  I had  finished  my  work, 
1 desired  the  emperor  to  let  a troop  of  his 
best  horse, twenty-four  in  number, come  and 
exercise  upon  this  plain.  His  majesty  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  and  l took  them  up 
one  by  one  in  my  hands  ready  mounted  mid 
armed,  with  the  proper  officers  to  exercise 
them.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  order,  they 
divided  into  two  parties,  performed  mock 
skirmishes,  discharged  blunt  arrows,  drew 
their  swords, (led  and  pursued,  attacked  and 
retired,  and  in  short  discovered  the  best  mi- 
litary discipline  I ever  beheld.  The  parallel 
sticks  secared  them  and  their  horses  from 
falling  over  the  stage  ; and  the  emperor  was 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  en- 
tertainment to  be  repeated  several  day,, and 
once  was  pleased  to  be  lilted  up,  and  give 
the  word  ol  command;  and,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, persuaded  even  the  empress  herselt 
to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  close  chair  within 
two  yards  of  the  stage, from  whence  she  was 
able  to  take  a full  view  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. It  was  my  good  fortune,  that 
no  ill  accident  happened  in  these  entertain- 
ments, only  once  a fiery  horse.that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  captains,  pawir.g  with  bis  hoof, 
struck  a hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his 
foot  slipping  be  overthrew  his  rider  and 
himself;  but  I immediately  relieved  them 
both,  and  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand, 
1 set  down  the  troop  with  the  other,  in  the 
same  manner  as  1 took  them  up.  The  horse 
that  fell  was  strained  in  the  left  shoulder, hut 
the  rider  got  no  hurt,  and  I repaired  my 
handkerchief  as  well  as  I could  ; however, 
I would  not  trust  to  the  strength  of  it  any 
mote  in  such  dangerous  enterprises. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I was  set 
at  liberty,  as  I was  entertaining  the  court 
with  this  kind  of  feats,  there  arrived  an  ex- 
press to  inform  hismajesty,  that  some  ofhis 
subjects,  riding  near  the  place  where  1 was 
first  taken  up,  bad  seen  a great  black  sub- 
stance lying  on  theground,very  oddly  shap- 
ed, extending  its  edges  round  us  wide  as  his. 
majesty’s  bedchamber,  and  rising  up  in  the 
middle  as  high  as  a man  ; that  it  was  no 
livingcreaturc,  as  they  at  first  apprehended, 
font  lay  on  the  grass  without  motion;  and 
some  of  them  had  walked  round  it  several 
times;  that,  by  mounting  upnu  each  other's 
shoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top,  which 
was  flat  and  even,  and  stamping  upon  it, 
they  found  it  was  hollow  within  ; that  they 


humbly  conceived  it  might  be  something 
belonging  to  the  Man-mountain;  and  if  his 
majesty  pleased,  they  would  undertake  to 
bring  it  with  only  five  horses.  I presently 
knew  what  they  meant,  and  was  glad  at 
heart  to  receive  this  intelligence.  It  seems 
upon  my  first  reaching  the  shore  after  our 
shipwreck,  1 was  in  such  confusion,  that, 
before  I cuing  to  the  place  where  1 went  to 
sleep,  my  hat,  which  1 had  fastened  with  a 
string  to  niy  head  while  1 was  rowing,  and 
lmd  stuck  on  all  the  time  I was  swimming, 
fell  off  after  I came  to  land;  the  string,  us 
I conjecture,  breuking  by  some  Mccident, 
which  I never  observed,  but  thought  my 
hat  had  been  tost  at  sea.  I entreated  his 
imperial  majesty  to  give  orders  it  might  be 
brought  tome  as  soon  as  possible,  describ- 
ing to  him  the  use  and  the  nature  of  itiaud 
the  next  day  the  waggoners  arrived  with  it, 
but  not  in  a very  good  condition  ; they  had 
bored  two  holes  in  the  brim  within  an  inch 
and  a half  of  the  edge,  and  fastened  two 
hooks  in  the  holes  ; these  hooks  wdre  tied 
by  & long  cord  to  the  harness,  and  thus  my 
hat  was  dragged  along  for  above  half  an 
English  mile;but  the  ground  in  that  coun- 
try being  extremely  smooth  and  level,  it 
received  less  damage  than  1 expected. 

Two  days  alter  this  adventure,  the  em- 
peror having  ordered  that  part  of  his  army, 
which  quarters  in  and  about  bis  metropo- 
lis, to  lie  in  readiness:  took  a fancy  ol  di- 
verting himself  in  a very  singular  manner. 
He  desired  I would  stand  like  a colossus, 
with  my  legs  as  far  asunder  as  1 conveni- 
ently could.  He  then  commanded  his  ge- 
neral (who  was  an  old  experienced  leader, 
nnd  a great  patron  of  mine)  to  draw  up  tlio 
troops  in  close  order, and  march  them  under 
me;  the  foot  by  twenty-four  in  a breast, 
and  the  bone  by  sixteen, with  drums  beat- 
ing colours  flying,  aud  pikes  advanced. 
This  body  consisted  ol  three  thousand  foot 
and  a thousand  horse.  His  majesty  gave 
orders,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  every 
soldier  in  his  march  should  observe  the 
strictest  decency  with  regard  to  my  person; 
which  however  could  not  prevent  some  of 
the  younger  officers  from  turning  up  their 
eyes,  as  they  passed  under  me;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  my  breeches  were  at 
that  time  in  so  ill  a condition,  that  they 
afforded  some  opportunities  lor  laughter 
and  admiration. 

I had  sent  so  many  memorials  and  peti- 
tions for  my  liberty,  that  his  majesty  at 
length  mentioned  the  matter  first  in  the 
cabinet,  and  then  in  a full  council, where  it 
was  opposed  by  none, except  Skyresli  Bn|. 
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jrolam,  who  was  pleated,  without  anv  pro* 
vocation,  to  be  my  mortal  enemy.  But  it 
was  carried  against  him  by  the  whole  board, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That  mi- 
nister was  g/iibct  or  admiral  of  the  realm, 
very  much  in  his  roaster's  confidence,  and 
a person  well  versed  in  affairs, but  of  a mo- 
rose and  sour  complexion.  However,  he 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  comply  ; but 
prevailed  that  the  articles  and  conditions 
upon  which  1 should  be  set  free,  and  to 
which  I must  swear, should  be  drawn  up  by 
himself.  These  articles  were  brought  to  me 
by  Skyrcsh  Bolgolam  in  person,  attended 
by  two  under  secretaries,  and  several  per- 
sons of  distinction.  After  they  were  read, 

1 was  determined  to  swear  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them;  first  in  the  manner  ol  my 
own  country,  and  afterwards  in  the  method 
prescribed  by  rheir  laws, which  was  to  hold 
my  right  foot  in  my  left  band,  and  to  place 
the  middle  finger  of  my  right  hand  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  anil  my  thumb  on  the 
tip  of  my  right  ear.  But  because  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
stile  and  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to 
that  people,  as  well  as  to  know  the  articles 
upon  which  1 recovered  my  liberty,  lhave 
made  a translation  of  the  whole  instru- 
ment word  for  word,  as  near  as  I was  able, 
which  I here  offer  to  the  public. 

Golbasto  Momaren  Evlamo  Gurcilo 
SliefinMully  Lily  Gue,  most  mighty  cm. 
peror  of  Lilliput,  delight  ami  terror  of  the 
universe, whose  dominions  ex  tend  live  thou- 
sand bliutrugt,  (about  twelve  miles  in  cir* 
cumference)to  ihe  extremities  of  the  globe; 
monarch  of  all  inonarchs,  taller  than  the 
sons  of  met) ; whoso  feet  press  down  to  the 
centre,  and  whose  byad  strikes  against  the 
sun  ; at  whose  nod  the  princes  of  thceaith 
shake  their  knees;  pleasant  as  the  spring, 
comfortable  as  the  summer,  fruitful  as  au- 
tumn, dreadful  as  winter.  His  most  sub- 
lime majesty  proposeth  to  the  Man-moun- 
tain, lately  arrived  at  our  celestial  domi- 
nions, the  following  articles,  which  by  a 
solemn  oath  he  shall  be  obliged  to  per- 
form. 

1st.  The  Man-mountain  shall  not  depart 
from  our  dominions  without  our  licence 
under  our  great  seal. 

Id.  He  shall  not  presume  to  come  into 
our  metropolis  without  our  express  order; 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  shall  have 
two  hours  warning  to  keep  within  doors. 

3d.  The  said  Man-mountain  shall  con-, 
fine  bis  walks  to  our  principal  high  roads, 
ami  not  offer  to  walk  or  lie  down  in  a mea- 
dow or  field  of  corn. 


4tb.  As  he  walks  the  said  roads,  he 
shall  take  the  utmost  care  not  to  trample 
upon  the  bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, tbeir  horses  or  carriages,  nor  take 
any  of  our  subjects  into  his  hands  without 
their  own  consent. 

5th.  If  an  express  requires  extraordinary 
dispatch,  the  Man-mountain  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  carry  in  his  pocaet  the  messenger 
and  horse  a six-days  journey  once  in  every 
moon,  end  return  the  said  messenger  back 
(if  required)  safe  to  our  imperial  pre- 
sence. 

6th.  He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our 
enemies  in  the  island  of  Blefuscu*,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  destroy  their  fleet,  which 
is  now  preparing  to  invade  us. 

7 th.  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall, 
at  his  times  of  leisure,  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing to  our  workmen,  in  helping  to  raise 
certain  great  stones,  towards  covering  the 
wall  of  the  principal  park  and  other  our 
royal  buildings. 

8th.  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall, 
ill  two  moons  time,  deliver  in  an  exact 
survey  of  the  circumference  of  our  domi- 
nions, by  a computation  of  his  own  paces 
round  the  coast. 

Lastly,  That,  upon  his  solemn  oath  to 
observe  all  the  above  articles,  the  said 
Man-mountain  shall  have  a daily  allow- 
ance of  meat  aud  drink  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  172+  of  our  subjects,  with  free 
access  to  our  royal  person,  and  other 
marks  of  our  favour.  Given  at  our  pa- 
lace at  Belsaborac,  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
uinety-first  moon  of  our  reign. 

I swore  and  subscribed  to  these  articles 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  content,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  not  so  honour- 
able as  1 could  have  wished  ; which  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  the  malice  of  Sky  resh 
Bolgolam,  the  high-admiral : whereupou 
my  chains  were  immediately  unlocked, 
and  I was  at  full  liberty.  The  emperor 
himself  in  person  did  me  the  honour  to  be 
by  at  the  whole  ceremony.  I made  my  ac- 
knowledgments by  prostrating  myself  at 
bis  majesty's  feet,  but  be  commanded  me 
to  rise ; and  after  many  gracious  expres- 
sions, which,  to  avoid  the  censure  of  va. 
nity,  I shall  not  repeat,  he  added,  that  he 
hoped  1 should  provea  useful  servant,  ami 
weil  deserve  all  the  favuurshebad  already 
conferred  upon  me,  or  might  do  for  the 
future. 

• In  his  description  of  Lilliput  he  wmi  to  hare 
had  England  more  immediately  in  new.  In  his 
description  of  Blefuscu,  he  seems  to  intend  tbo 
people  and  kingdom  of  France*  Oaautv. 
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The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  last  article  (or  the  recovery  of  my 
liberty,  the  emperor  stipulates  to  allow 
me  a quantity  of  meat  and  drink  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  1724  Lilliputians. 
Some  time  after,  asking  a friend  at  court 
how  they  came  to  fix  on  that  determinate 
number : he  told  me  that  bis  majesty’s 
mathematicians  having  taken  the  height  of 
my  body  by  the  help  of  a quadrant,  and 
finding  it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twelve  to  one,  they  concluded, 
from  the  similarity  of  their  bodies,  that 
mine  must  contain  at  least  1724  of  theirs, 
and  consequently  would  require  as  much 
food  as  was  necessary  to  support  that  num- 
ber of  Lilliputians.  By  which  the  reader 
may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of 
that  people,  as  well  ns  the  prudence  nnd 
exact  ceconomy  of  so  great  a prince. 

CHAP.  IV. 

3Iildendo,the  metropolis  of  Lilli  put,  describ- 
ed, together  noth  the  Emperor's  palace. 
A conversation  between  the  author  and  a 
principal  secretary  concerning  the  affairs 
of  that  empire . The  author's  offers  to 
serve  the  emperor  in  his  scars. 

. , ■ t 

The  first  request  I made,  after  I had  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  wus,  that  I might  have 
licence  to  see  Mildendo,  the  metropolis  ; 
which  the  emperor  easily  granted  me,  but 
with  a special  charge  to  do  no  hurt  either 
to  the  inhabitants  or  tbeir  houses.  The 
people  had  notice  by  proclamation  of  my 
design  to  visit  the  town.  The  wall,  which 
encompassed  it,  is  two  feet  and  a half  high, 
and  at  least  eleven  inches  broad,  so  that  a 
coach  and  horses  may  be  driven  very  safely 
round  it  ; and  it  is  flanked  with  strong 
towers  at  ten  feet  distance.  I slept  over 
the  great  western  gate,  and  passed  very 
gently,  and  sideling,  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal streets, only  in  my  short  waistcoat,  for 
fear  of  damaging  the  roofs  and  eaves  of  the 
houses  with  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  {walk- 
ed with  the  utmost  circumspection  to 
avoid  treading  on  any  straggler,  who  might 
remain  in  the  streets  : although  the  orders 
were  very  strict,  that  all  people  should  keep 
in  their  houses  at  their  own  peril.  The 
garret  windows  and  tops  of  houses  were  so 
crowded  with  spectators,  that  I thought  in 
all  my  travels  I had  not  seen  a more  popu. 
Jous  place.  The  city  is  an  exactsquare, 
each  side  of  the  wall  being  five  hundred  feet 
long.  The  two  great  streets,  which  run 


cross  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters,  are 
five  feet  wide.  The  lanes  and  alleys,  which 
1 could  not  enter,  but  only  viewed  them 
as  I passed,  are  from  twelve  to  eight)  eu 
inches.  The  town  is  capable  of  holding 
five  hundred  thousand  souls;  the  bouses 
are  from  three  to  five  stories  : the  shops 
and  markets  well  provided. 

The  emperor’s  palace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  where  the  two  great  streets  meet. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a wall  of  two  feet  high, 
and  twenty  feet  disrunce  from  the  buildings. 
I had  his  majesty’s  permission  to  step  over 
this  wail:  and  the  space  being  so  wide  be- 
tween that  and  the  palace,  I could  easily 
view  it  on  every  side.  The  outward  court 
is  a square  of  furty  feet,  and  includes  two 
other  courts ; in  the  inmost  are  the  royal 
apartments,  which  I was  very  desirous  to 
ace,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult : for 
the  great  gates,  from  one  square  into  ano- 
ther, were  but  tighteen  inches  high,  and 
seven  inches  wide.  Now  the  buildings 
of  tiie  outer  court  were  at  least  five  feet 
high,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stride 
over  them  without  infinite  damage  to  the 
pile,  though  the  walls  were  strongly  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  four  inches  thick.  At  the 
same  time  the  emperor  had  a great  desire 
that  I should  see  the  magnificence  of  bis  pa* 
lace  ; but  this  I was  not  able  to  do  till  three 
days  after,  which  I spent  in  cutting  down 
with  my  knife  some  of  the  largest  trees  in 
the  royal  park,  about  an  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  city.  Of  these  trees  I made 
two  stools,  each  about  three  feel  high,  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  my  weight.  The 
people  having  received  notice  a second  time, 
1 went  again  through  the  city  to  the  palace 
with  my  two  stools  in  my  hands.  When  ( 
came  to  the  side  of  the  outer  court,  1 stood 
upon  one  stool,  and  took  the  other  in  my 
hand  .'  I this  lilted  over  the  roof,  and  gently 
set  it  down  on  the  space  between  the  first 
and  second  court,  which  was  eighty  feet 
wide  : I then  slept  over  the  building  very 
conveniently  from  one  stool  to  the  other, 
and  drew  up  the  first  after  me  with  a hook 
ed  stick.  By  this  contrivance  1 got  into  the 
inmost  court ; and,  lying  down  upon  my 
side,  I applied  my  face  to  the  windows  of 
the  middle  stories,  which  were  left  open  ou 
purpose,  and  discovered  the  most  splendid 
apartments  thaf  can  be  imagined.  'I  hem 
I saw  the  empress  and  the  young  princes 
in  their  several  lodgings  with  their  chief 
attendants  about  them.  Her  imperial  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  smile  very  graciously 
upon  me,  and  gave  me  out  of  (tie  window 
her  hand  lo  kiss,  . But 
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But  I shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with 
further  descriptions  ol'  this  kind,  because  I 
reserve  them  for  a greater  work,  which  is 
now  almost  ready  for  the  press,  containing 
a general  description  of  this  empire,  from 
its  first  erection,  through  a long  series  of 
princes,  with  a particular  account  of  their 
wars  and  politics,  laws,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion, their  plants  and  animals,  their  pecu- 
liar manners  and  customs,  with  other  r.iat- 
ners  very  curious  and  useful ; my  chief  de- 
sign at  present  being  only  to  relate  such 
events  and  transactions,  as  happened  to  the 
public  or  myself,  during  a residence  of 
about  nine  months  in  that  eapire. 

One  morning,  about  a fortnight  after  I 
had  obtained  my  liberty,  Reldresol,  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  (as  they  style  him)  for 
private  affairs,  came  to  my  house  attended 
only  by  one  servant.  He  ordered  his  roach 
to  wait  at  A distancr,  and  desired  I would 
give  him  an  hour’s  audience  ; which  I rea- 
dily consented  to,  on  account  of  his  quality 
and  personal  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
good  offices  he  had  done  me  during  my  so- 
licitations at  court.  1 offered  to  lie  down, 
that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  reach 
my  ear  ; but  be  chose  rather  to  let  me  hold 
him  in  my  hand  during  our  conversation. 
He  began  with  compliments  on  try  liberty; 
laid, ho  might  pretend  to  some  merit  in  it : 
but  however-added,  that,  it  il  had  not  been 
for  the  present  situaliotinf  things  at  court, 
perhaps  1 might  not  have  obtained  it  so 
soon.  For, -aid  he,  as  flourishing  a condi- 
tion us  we  may  appear  to  he  in  to  foreign- 
ers, »e  labour  under  two  mighty  evils  ; a 
violent  faction  at  home,  and  the  danger  of 
an  invasion  by  a most  potent  enemy  from 
abrmul.  As  to  the  first,  you  are  to  under- 
stand, that  for  above  seventy  moons  past 
there  have  been  two  struggling  parlies  in 
this  empire,  under  the  names  of  Tramrek- 
tan  and  Slametkian'  from  the  high  and 
low  heels  of  their  shoes,  by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  It  isalledged  indeed, 
that  the  high  heels  are  most  agreeable  to 
our  ancient  constitution;  but,  however  this 
be,  his  majesty  i*  determined  to  make  Use 
only  of  low  heels  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  all  offices  in  the  gift 
of  ihe  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe; 
ana  particularly, that  his  majesty’s  imperial 

* Hijh-rtiurch  and  Low.cburch,  or  Whig  and 
Tory.  As  every  aicidental  difference  between 
man  and  man  in  person  and  circumstances  is  by 
this  work  rendered  extremely  contemptible ; so 
speculative  differences  are  shewn  to  be  equally- 
ridiculous,  when  the  seal  with  which  they  ate  op- 
posed and  defended  too  much  exceeds  their  im- 
portance', 


heels  are  lower  at  least  by  arfrwrrthananj 
of  hiacourt  ( drurr  is  a measure  about  the 
fourteenth  part  ofaninch.)  Tiie  animosi- 
ties between  these  two  parties  run  so  high, 
that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  talk 
with  each  other.  We  compute  the  2 ramtek- 
san,  or  high- heels,  to  exceed  us  in  number  ; 
but  the  power  is  wholly  on  our  side.  We 
apprehend  his  imperial  highness,  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  to  have  some  tendency  to- 
wards the  high-heels  ; at  least,  we  can 
plainly  disewer,  that  or.c  of  his  heels  is 
higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a 
hobble  in  his  gait.  Now,  in  the  midst  of 
these  intestine  disquiets  we  are  threatened 
with  an  invasion  from  the  island  of  Blefus- 
cu,  which  is  the  other  great  empire  of  the 
universe,  almost  as  large  and  powerful  as 
this  of  his  majesty.  For  as  to  what  we  hate 
heard  you  affirm,  that  there  are  other  king, 
doins  and  states  in  the  world,  inhabited  by 
human  creatures  as  large  as  yourself,  our 
philosophers  are  in  much  doubt,  and  would 
rather  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from 
the  moon,  or  one  of  the  stars ; because  it  is 
certain,  that  an  hundred  mortals  of  your 
bulk  wonld,  in  a short  time,  destroy  all  the 
fruits  aud  cattle  of  his  majesty's  dominions: 
besides,  our  histories  of  six  thousand  moons 
make  uo  mention  of  any  other  legions,  than 
the  two  great  empires  ofLilliput  and’  Ble- 
fiiscu.  Which  two  mighty  powers  have,  as 
I was  going  to  tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a 
most  obstinate  war  forsix-and  thirty  moons 
past.  It  bpgan  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion : it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  pri- 
mitive way  of  breaking  eggs,  before  we  ate 
them,  was  upon  the  largest  end;  but  his  pre- 
sent majesty’s  grandfather,  while  he  was  a 
hoy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  ar.d  breaking  it 
according  to  the  ancient  practice,  happened 
to  cut  one  of  his  fingers.  Whereupon  the 
emperor,  his  lathrr,  published  an  edict, 
commanding  all  his  subjects,  upon  great 
penalties,  to  break  ihe  smaller  end  of  their 
eggs.  1 oe  people  so  highly  resented  this 
law,  that  our  histories  tell  us,  there  have 
been  six  rebellions  raised  oh  that  account ; 
wherein  one  emperor  lost  his  life  and  ano- 
ther his  crown*  These  civil  commotions 
were  constantly  fomented  by  the  monarch* 
of  Uleluscu  ; and  when  they  were  quelled, 
the  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that  em- 
pire. Jt  is  computed  that  eleven  thousand 
persons  have  at  several  times  suffered  death, 
rather  than  submit  to  break  tbeireggx  at  the 
smaller  end.  Many  hundred  large  volumes 
have  been  published  upon  this  controversy; 
but  the  books  of  ihe  Big-endians  have  been 
long  forbidden,  apd  the  whole  parly  rrn* 
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tiered  incapable  by  law  of  holding  employ- 
ments. During  the  course  of  these  trou- 
bles, the rmperurs  of  Blefuscu  di  I frequent- 
ly expostulate  by  their  ambassadors, accus- 
ing us  of.  making  a schism  in  religion  by 
offending  against  a fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  great  prophet  Lustrog,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Blundecral  (which  is 
their  Alcoran).  This  however  is  thought 
to  be  a mere  strain  upon  the  text ; fur  the 
words  are  these  ; “ That  all  true  believers 
“ break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end.” 
And  which  is  the  convenient  end,  should 
in  my  humble  opiuionbe  left  to  every  man’s 
conscience,  or  at  least  in  the  power  of  the 
chief  magistrate  to  determine.  Now,  the 
Big-endian  exiles  have  found  so  much  ere- 
slit  in  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu's  court,  and 
so  much  private  assistance  and  encourage- 
men  from  their  party  here  at  borne,  that  a 
bloody  war  hath  been  carried  on  between 
the  two  empires  for  six-and-thirty  moons, 
with  various  success ; during  which  time 
we  have  lost  forty  capital  ships,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  smaller  .vessels, 
together  with  thirty  thousand  of  our  best 
seamen  and  soldiers  ; and  the  damage  re. 
ceived  by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  ours.  However,  they 
have  now  equipped  a numerous  fleet,  and 
are  just  preparing  to  make  a descent  upon 
us;  and  bis  imperial  majesty,  placing  a 
great  confidence  in  your  valuur  and 
strength,  hath  commanded  me  to  lay  this 
account  of  his  affairs  before  you. 

I desired  the  secretary  to  present  my 
humble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  let 
him  know,  that  I thought  it  would  not  be- 
come me,  who  was  o foreigner,  to  interfere 
with  parties  ; but  I was  ready  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life  to  defend  his  person  and 
state  against  all  invaders*. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  author,  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem, 
prevents  an  Invasion.  A high  title  of  ho- 
nour is  conferred  upon  him.  Ambassadors 
arrive  from  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  and 
sue  for  peace.  The  empress’s  apartment  on 
» fire  by  an  accident ; the  author  instrumental 
in  saving  the  rest  of  the  palace. 

The  empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island,  situ- 
ated to  the  north-east  side  of  LiUiput.frora 

•Gulliver,  without  examining  the  subject  of 
dispute  read.iy  engaged  to  defend  the  emperor 
•gainst  invasion  : because  he  knew  that  no  such 
monarch  had  a right  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
another,  for  the  propagation  of  truth. 


whence  it  is  parted  only  by  a channel  of 
eight  hundred  yards  wide.  1 had  not  yet 
seen  it,  and  upon  this  notice  of  an  intend- 
ed invasion  l avoided  appearing  on  that  side 
of  the  Coast,  for  fear  of  being  discovered 
by  some  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  intelligence  of  me,  ail  intercourse 
between  the  two  empires  having  lieen 
strictly  forbidden  dunng  the  war  upon 
pain  of  death,  and  an  embargo  laid  by  our 
emperor  upon  ail  vessels  whatsoever.  I 
communicated  to  his  majesty  a project  I 
formed  of  seizing  the  enemy's  whole  fleet ; 
which  our  scouts  assured  us,  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbout  ready  to  sail  with  the  first 
fairwind.  1 consulted  the  most  experi- 
enced seamen  upon  the  depth  of  (Le  chan- 
nel, which  they  had  often  plummed  ; who 
told  me,  that  in  the  middle  at  high-water 
it  was  seventy  glumglufifs  deep,  which  is 
about  six  feel  of  European  measure  ; and 
the  rest  of  it  fitly  glumglujfs  at  most.  I 
walked  towards  the  north-sast  coast,  over 
against  Blefuscu;  where,  lying  down  be- 
hind a hilluck,  I took  out  my  small  per- 
spective-glass, and  viewed  the  enemy’s 
fleet  at  anchor,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
men  of  war,  and  a great  number  of  trans- 
ports; I then  came  hack  to  my  house,  and 
gave  orders  ("for  which  I had  a warrant) 
for  a great  quantity  of  the  strongest  cable 
and  bars  of  iron.  The  cable  was  about  as 
thick  as  packthread,  and  the  bars  of  the 
length  and  size  of  a knitting-needle.  I 
trebled  the  cable  to  make  it  stronger,  and 
for  the  same  reason  I twisted  three  of  the 
iron  bars  together,  bending  the  extremities 
into  a hook.  Having  thus  fixed  fifty  hooks 
to  as  many  cables,  1 v.cnt  back  to  the 
north-east  coast,  and  putting  off  my  coat, 
shoes,  and  stockings,  walked  into  the  sea 
in  my  leathern  jerkin,  about  half  an  hour 
before  high-water.  I waded  with  what 
haste  I could,  and  swam  in  the  middle 
about  thirty  yards,  till  I lelt  ground  ; 1 ar- 
rived at  the  fleet  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
The  enemy  was  so  frighted,  when  they  saw 
roc,  that  they  leaped  out  of  their  ships, 
and  swam  to  shore,  where  they  could  not 
be  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  souls  : 1 then 
took  my  tackling,  and,  fastening  a hook  to 
the  whole  at  the  prow  of  each,  I tied  all  the 
cords  together  at  the  end-  While  I was 
thus  employed,  the  enemy  discharged  se- 
veral thousand  arrows, manyof  which  stuck 
iomy  bands  and  face  ; and,  besides  the  ex- 
cessive smart,  gave  me  much  disturbance 
in  my  work.  Aiy  greatest  apprehension 
was  for  mice  eyes,  which  Jl  should  have 
■ j ...  infallioly 
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infallibly  lost,  if  I had  not  suddenly  thought 
of  an  expedient.  I kept  among  other  lit- 
tle necessaries,  a pair  oi  spectacles  in  a pri- 
vate pocket,  which,  as  I observed  before, 
had  escaped  the  emperor's  searches.  These 
I took  out  and  fastened  as  strongly  as  I 
could  upon  my  nose,  and  thus  armed  went 
on  boldly  with  my  work,  in  spite  of  the 
enemy’s  arrows,  niany  of  which  struck 
against  the  glasses  ot  my  spectacles,  but 
without  any  other  cfTcct,  farther  than  a 
little  to  discompose  them.  1 hnd  now  fas- 
tened all  the  hooks,  and  taking  the  knot 
in  my  hand  began  to  pull  ; but  not  a ship 
would  stir,  for  they  wen:  all  too  fast  held 
liy  their  anchors,  so  that  the  boldest  part 
of  my  enterprise  remained.  I therefore 
lei  go  the  cord,  and  leaving  the  hooks  fix- 
ed to  the  ships,  1 resolutely  cut  with  my 
knife  the  cables  that  fastened  the  anchors, 
receiving  above  two  hundred  shots  in  my 
face  and  hands;  then  1 took  up  the  knot- 
ted end  of  the  cables,  to  which  my  hooks 
were  tied,  and  with  great  ease  drew  fifty 
of  the  enemy's  largest  men  of  war  after  me. 

The  Bleluscudians,  w ho  had  nut  the  least 
imagination  of  what  I intended,  were  at 
first  confounded  with  astonishment.  They 
had  seen  me  cut  the  cables,  and  thought 
my  design  was  only  to  let  the  ships  run  a- 
drift,  or  fall  foul  on  each  other ; but  when 
they  perceived  the  whole  fhet  moving  in 
order,  and  saw  me  pulling  at  the  end,  t bey- 
set  up  such  a scream  of  grief  and  despair, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  or  con- 
ceive. When  I had  got  out  of  danger,  I 
stopt  awhile  to  pick  out  the  arrows  that 
stuck  in  my  hands  and  face  ; and  rubbed 
on  some  of  the  same  ointment  that  was 
given  me  at  my  first  arrival,  as  I have  for- 
merly mentioned.  I then  took  o(T  my 
spectacles,  and  waiting  about  an  hour,  till 
the  tide  was  a little  fallen,  1 waded  through 
the  middle  with  my  cargo,  and  arrived  sale 
at  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood 
on  the  shore  expecting  the  issue  of  this 
great  adventure.  They  saw  iheshipsmove 
ionvard  in  a large  half-moon,  but  could 
not  drsccrn  me,  who  was  up  to  my  breast 
in  water.  When  I advanced  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel,  they  were  yet  in  more 
pain,  because  I was  under  water  to  my 
neck.  The  emperor  concluded  me  to  be 
drowned,  and  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  was 
approaching  in  an  hostile  manner;  but  he 
was  soon  eased  of  his  fears,  for  the  channel 
growing  shallower  every  step  I made,  I 
came  ifi  a short  time  within  heating  ; and 
holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable,  by  which 


the  fleet  was  fastened,  I cried  in  a loud 
voice,  *•  Long  live  the  most  puissant  eto- 
peror  of  Lilliput!"  This  great  prince  re- 
ceived me  at  my  landing  with  all  possible 
encomiums,  and  created  me  a nardac  upon 
the  spot,  which  is  the  highest  title  ot  ho- 
nour among  them. 

llis  majesty  desired  I would  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  rest 
of  his  enemy's  ships  into  his  ports.  And 
so  unmeasurable  is  theambition  of  princes, 
that  be  seemed  to  think  on  nothing  less 
than  reducing  the  whole  empire  of  Blefusca 
into  a province,  and  governing  it  by  a 
viceroy  ; of  destroying  the  Big-endian  ex- 
iles, and  compelling  that  people  to  break 
(be  smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  by  which  be 
would  remain  the  sole  monarch  of  the 
whole  world.  But  I endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  this  design,  by  many  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  topics  of  policy  as 
well  as  justice:  and  I plainly  protested, 
that  1 would  never  be  an  instrument  of 
bringing  a free  and  brave  people  into  sla- 
very. And  when  the  matter  was  debated 
in  council,  the  wisest  part  of  ibe  ministry 
were  of  my  opinion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine  seas 
so  opposite  to  the  schemes  and  politics  of 
bis  imperial  majesty,  that  he  could  never 
forgive  me;  he  mentioned  it  in  a very  art- 
ful mannci  at  council,  where  i was  told 
that  some  of  the  wisest  appeared  at  least  by 
their  silence  to  he  of  my  opinion ; but 
others,  who  were  my  secret  enemies, could 
not  forbear  some  expressions,  which  by  a 
side-wind  reflected  on  me.  And  from  this 
time  began  an  intrigue  between  hi*  ma- 
jesty and  a junto  of  ministers  maliciously 
bent  against  me,  which  broke  out  in  less 
than  two  months,  and  had  like  to  have 
ended  in  my  utter  destruction.  Of  so  little 
weight  are  the  greatest  services  to  princes, 
when  put  into  the  balance  with  a refusal 
ft  gratify  their  passions. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit, 
there  arrived  a solemn  embassy  from  Ble- 
fuscu,with  humbleofiVrs  of  a peace  ; which 
was  soon  concluded  upon  conditions  very 
advantageous  to  our  emperor,  wherewith 
] shall  not  trouble  the  reader.  There  were 
six  ambassadors,  with  a train  of  about  five 
hundred  persons  ;and  their  entry  was  verv 
magmficent,  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of 
their  master,  and  the  importance  of  their 
business.  When  their  treaty  was  finivhed, 
w herein  I did  them  several  good  offices  by 
the  credit  I now  had,  oral  least  appeared 
to  have  at  court,  their  excellencies,  who 
were  privately  told  how  much  1 had  been 

then 
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their  friend,  made  me  a vi<it  in  form. 
They  began  with  many  compliments  upon 
my  valour  and  generosity,  invited  me  to 
that  kingdom  in  the  umperor  their  mas- 
ter’s name,  and  desired  me  to  shew  them 
some  proofs  of  my  prodigious  strength,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  many  wonders  ; 
wherein  I readily  obliged  them,  but  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particu- 
lars. 

When  I had  for  Some  time  entertained 
their  excellencies  to  their  infinite  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  l desired  they  would  do 
me  the  honour  to  present  my  most  humble 
respects  to  the  emperor  their  master,  the 
renown  of  whose  virtues  had  so  justly  filled 
the  whole  world  with  admiration,  and 
whose  royal  person  I resolved  to  attend  be- 
fore I retu  rned  to  my  own  country  : ac- 
cordingly the  next  time  I had  the  honour 
to  see  our  emperor,  I desired  his  general 
licence  to  wait  on  the  Blefuscudian  mo- 
narch, which  he  was  pleased  to  grant  me, 
as  I could  plainly  perceive,  in  a very  col.l 
manner:  but  could  not  guess  the  reason, 
till  I had  a whisper  from  a certain  person, 
that  Fiimnap  and  Bolgolam  had  represent- 
ed  my  intercourse  with  those  ambassadors 
as  a mark  of  disaffection,  from  which  I am 
sure  my  heart  was  wholly  free.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  I began  to  conceive  some 
imperfect  idea  of  courts  and  ministers. 

it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  amlwssa- 
dors  spoke  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the 
languages  of  both  empires  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  as  any  two  in  Ko- 
rope,  and  each  nation  priding  itself  upon 
the  antiquity,  beauty,  and  energy  of  their 
own  tongues,  with  an  avowed  contempt 
for  that  of  their  neighbour  ; yet  our  em- 
peror, standing  upon  the  advantage  he  had 
got  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged 
them  to  deliver  their  credentials,  and  make 
their  speech  in  the  Lilliputian  tongue.  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the  greHt 
intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
both  realms,  from  the  continual  reception 
of  exiles,  which  is  mutual  among  them, 
and  from  the  custom  in  each  empire  to 
send  their  young  nobility  and  richer  gentry 
to  the  other  in  order  to  polish  themselves 
by  seeing  the  world,  ami  understanding 
men  and  manners ; there  are  few  persons 
of  distinction,  or  merchants,  or  seamen, 
who  dwell  in  (he  maritime  parts  but  wbat 
can  hold  conversation  in  both  tongues  ; as 
1 found  some  weeks  after,  when  1 went  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  emperor  of  Ble- 
juscu,  which  in  the  midst  of  great  misfor- 


tunes, through  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 
proved  a very  hnppy  adventure  to  me,  as 
I shall  relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  when  I 
signed  those  articlesupon  which  I recover- 
ed my  liberty  ; there  were  some  which  I 
disliked  upon  account  of  iheir  being  too 
servile,  neither  could  any  thing  but  an  ex- 
treme necessity  have  forced  me  to  submit. 
But  being  now  a nnrdac  of  the  highest 
rank  in  that  empire,  such  offices  were  look- 
ed upon  as  below  my  dignity,  and  the  em- 
peror (to  do  him  justice)  never  once  men- 
tioned them  to  me.  However,  it  was  not 
long  befoie  1 had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
his  majesty,  at  least  as  I then  thought,  a 
most  signal  service.  1 was  alarmed  at  mid- 
night with  theories  of  many  hundred  peo- 
ple at  my  door  ; by  which  being  suddenly 
awaked,  I was  in  some  kind  of  terror.  1 
heard  the  word  burglum  repeated  incessant- 
ly : several  of  the  emperor’s  court  making 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  inlreated  me 
to  come  immediately  to  the  palace,  where 
her  imperial  majesty’s  apartment  was  on 
fire  by  the  carelessness  of  a inaid  ofhonour, 
who  tell  asleep  while  she  was  reading  a ro- 
mance. I got  up  in  an  instant ; and  orders 
being  given  to  dear  the  way  before  ine, 
and  it  being  likewise  a moonshine  night,  I 
made  a shift  to  get  to  the  palace  without 
trampling  on  any  of  the  people.  1 found 
they  had  already  applied  ladders  to  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  were  well  pro- 
vided with  buckets,  but  the  water  was  at 
some  distance.  These  buckets  were  about 
the  site  of  a large  thimble,  and  the  poor 
people  supplied  me  with  them  as  fast  as 
they  Could;  hot  the  flame  was  so  violent 
that  they  did  little  good.  I might  easily 
have  stilled  it  with  my  coat,  which  I un- 
fortunately left  behind  me  for  haste  and 
came  away  only  in  my  leathern  jerkin. 
The  case  seemed  wholly  desperate  and  de- 
plorable,and  this  magnificent  palace  would 
have  infallibly  been  burnt  down  to  tt>e 
ground,  if  by  a presence  of  mind  unusual 
to  me,  1 had  not  suddenly  thought  of  an 
expedient.  1 had  the  evening  before  drank 
plentifully  of  a most  delicious  wine,  culled 
glimigrim  (the  Blefuscudians  call  il  finmc, 
but  ours  is  esteemed  the  better  tort)  which 
is  very  diuretic.  By  the  luckiest  chance  in 
the  world  I had  not  discharged  myself  of 
any  part  of  it.  The  heat  1 hud  contracted 
by  coming  very  near  the  flames,  ami  by 
my  labouring  to  quench  them,  made  the 
wine  begin  to  operate  by-  urine  ; winch  1 
voided  in  such  a quantity,  and  applied  •» 

well 
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well  to  the  proper  places,  tbat  in  three  mean  some  of  those  in  the  great  royal 
minutes  the  fire  was  wholly  extinguished,  park,  the  tops  whereof  I could  hut  just 
and  the  rest  ol  that  noble  pile,  which  had  reach  with  my  fist  clenched.  The  other 
cost  so  many  ages  in  erecting,  preserved  vegetables  are  in  the  same  proportion; 
from  destruction.  but  this  I leave  to  the  reader’s  unagina* 

It  was  now  day-light,  and  I returned  to  lion, 
my  house,  without  waiting  to  congratulate  I shall  say  but  little  at  present  of  their 
with  the  emperor;  because,  although  I had  learning,  which  for  many  ages  balb  fiou- 
done  a very  eminent  piece  of  service,  yet  rished  in  all  its  branches  among  them; 
I could  not  tell  how  his  majesty  might  re-  bat  their  manner  of  writing  is  very  pecu- 
•ent  the  manner  by  which  1 had  perform-  liar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to  the 
ed  it:  for,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  right,  like  the  Europeans ; nor  from  the 
realm,  it  is  capital  in  any  person,  of  what  right  to  ibe  left,  like  the  Arabians;  nor 
quality  soever,  to  make  water  within  the  from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinese:  but 
precincts  of  the  palace.  Dut  I was  a little  aslant  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the 


comforted  by  a message  from  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  give  orders  to  the  grand 
justiciary  for  passing  my  pardon  in  form  ; 
which,  however,  1 Could  not  obtain.  And 
I was  privately  assured,  that  the  empress, 
conceivingthe  greatest  abhorrence  of  wbat 
I had  done,  removed  lo  the  most  distant 
side  of  the  court,  fiimly  resolved  that  those 
buildings  should  never  be  repaired  for  her 
use  ; and,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief  con- 
fidants, cculd  not  forbear  vowing  revenge. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  tie  inhabitants  of  lAUiput ; their  learn- 
ing, laws,  and  customs;  the  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  The  author's  way 
of  living  m that  country,  liis  vindication 
of  a great  lady. 

Although  I intend  to  leave  the  decrip- 
tionof  this  empire  to  a particular  treatise, 
yet  in  the  mean  time  I am  content  to  gra- 
tify the  curious  reader  with  some  general 
ideas.  As  the  common  size  of  the  natives 
is  somewhat  under  six  inches  high,  so  there 
is  an  exact  proportion  in  all  other  animats, 
as  well  as  plants  and  trees  : for  instance, 
the  tallest  horses  and  oxen  are  between 
four  and  five  inches  in  height,  the  sheep 
an  inch  and  a hall,  more  or  less;  their 
geese  about  the  bigness  of  a sparrow,  and 
so  the  several  gradations  downwards,  till 
you  come  to  the  smallest,  which  to  my 
sight  were  almost  invisible ; hut  nature  hath 
adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lilliputians  to  all 
objects  proper  tor  their  view  : they  see  with 
great  exactness,  hut  at  no  great  •listance. 
And,  lo  shew  the  sharpness  of  their  sight 
towards  objects  that  arc  near,  I have  b*«u 
much  pleased  with  observing  a cook  pul- 
ling a latk,  which  was  not  so  large  as  a 
common  fly  ; and  a young  girl  threading 
an  invisible  needle  with  invisible  silk.  Their 
tallest  trees  are  about  seven  feel  high:  i 


other,  like  ladies  in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads 
directly  downwards,  because  they  hold  aa 
opinion,  that  in  eleven  thousand  moons 
they  are  all  to  rise  again,  in  which  period 
the  earth  (which  they  conceive  to  be  flat) 
will  turn  upside  down,  and  by  this  means 
they  shall  at  their  resurrection  he  found 
ready  standing  on  their  feet.  The  learned 
among  them  confess  the  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine,  but  the  practice  still  continues  in 
compliance  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  some  laws  and  customs  in  thi* 
empire  very  peculiar ; and,  if  they  *cre 
not  so  directly  contrary  to  those  of  my  own 
dear  country,  I should  be  tempted  to  say 
a little  in  their  justification.  It  is  only  W 
he  wished  they  were  as  well  executed.  The 
first  I shall  mention  relates  to  informers. 
All  crimes  against  the  stale  are  punished 
here  with  the  utmost  severity  ; but,  if  the 
person  accused  muketh  his  innocence  plain* 
ly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death: 
and  out  of  his  goods  or  lands  the  innocent 
person  is  quadruply  recomprnced  for  the 
loss  ol  his  time,  tor  the  danger  he  under- 
went, for  the  hardships  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  for  all  the  charges  he  hath  been 
at  in  making  his  defence.  Or,  if  that  fund 
be  deficient,  it  is  largely  supplied  by  the 
crown.  The  emperor  alsocoufers  on  him 
some  public  mark  of  Iris  favour,  and  pro- 
clamation is  made  ol  h s innocence  thtough 
the  whoio  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a greater  crime 
than  theft,  ami  therclure  seldom  fail  to  pu- 
nish it  with  death  ; lor  they  alledgc,  that 
care  and  vigilance,  with,  a very  common 
understanding,  may  preserve  a man’s  goods 
from  thieves,  but  honesty  has  no  lence 
against  superior  cunning  ; and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a perpetual  in- 
tercourse of  buying  and  selling,  and  de-d- 
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•n<j  upon  credit ; where  fraud  is  permitted 
and  connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punish 
it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  eets  the  advantage.  I remem- 
ber when  1 was  once  interceding  with  the 
king  for  a criminal,  who  had  wronged  his 
master  of  a great  sum  of  money,  which  lie 
bad  received  by  order,  and  ran  away  with; 
and  happening  to  tell  his  majesty,  by  w.i) 
of  extenuation,  that  it  was  only  a breach 
of  trust ; the  emperor  thought  it  mon- 
strous in  me  to  offer  as  a defence  the  great- 
est aggravation  of  the  crime;  and  truly  I 
had  little  to  say  in  return,  farther  than  the 
common  answer,  that  different  nations  had 
different  customs  ; for,  I confess,  I w as 
heartily  ashamed*. 

Although  we  usually  call  reward  and 
punishment  the  two  hinges  upon  which 
all  government  turns,  yet  I could  never 
observe  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  practice 
by  any  nation,  except  that  of  Lilliput. 
Whoever  can  there  bring  sufficient  proof 
that  he  hath  strictly  observed  the  laws  of 
his  country  forseventy-thrcc  moons,  hath 
a claim  to  certain  privileges,  according  (o 
his  quality  and  condition  of  life,  with  a 
proportionable  sum  of  money  out  of  a 
fund  appropriated  for  that  use  ; he  like, 
wise  acquires  the  title  ofSnilpall, or  Legal, 
which  is  added  to  his  name,  but  doth  not 
descend  to  his  posterity.  And  these  peo- 
ple thought  it  a prodigious  defect  of  policy 
among  us,  when  1 told  them,  that  our 
laws  were  enforced  only  by  penalties, 
without  any  mention  of  reward,  it  is 
upon  this  account  that  the  image  of  jus- 
tice, in  their  courts  of  judicature,  is  formed 
with  six  eyes,  two  Viore,  as  many  behind 
and  on  each  side  one,  to  signify  circum- 
spection : with  a bag  of  gold  open  in  her 
right  band,  and  a sword  sheathed  in  her 
left,  to  shew  she  is  more  disposed  to  reward 
than  to  punish. 

In  clausing  persons  for  all  employments, 
they  have  more  regard  to  gooff  morals  than 
to  great  abilities  ; for  since  government  is 
necessary  to  man  kind,  they  believothat  tho 
common  size  of  human  understandings  is 
fitted  to  some  station  or  other,  and  that 
Providence  never  intended  to  make  the 
management  of  public  affairs  to  be  a mys- 
tery,comprehended  only  by  a few  persons 
of  sublime  genius,  of  which  there  seldom 
are  three  born  in  an  age : but  they  suppose 
truth,  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like, to 

* An  act  of  parliament  hath  been  since  passed 
by  which  some  breach  * oi  tiust  have  been  made 
capiloJ* 


be  in  every  man’s  power,  the  practice  .o 
which  virtues,  assisted  by  experience  and 
a good  intention,  would  qualify  any  man 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  exrep> 
where  a course  of  study  is  required.  15, ,t 
they  thought  {he  want  of  moral  virtues 
was  so  far  from  being  supplied  by  superior 
endowments  of  the  mind,  Hint  employ, 
incuts  could  in-ver  be  put  into  such  dange. 
runs  hands  as  those  of  persons  unqualified  • 
and  at  least,  that  the  mistakes  committed 
by  ignorance  in  a virtuous  disposition 
would  never  be  of  such  fatal  consequence 
to  the  public  weal,  as  the  practices  of  a 
■nun  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  cor- 
rupt,and  who  had  greatabililiestomanage 
to  multiply,  and  defend  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner, the  disbelief  of  a divine 
Providence  renders  a man  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  station  ; for,  since 
kings  avowed  themselves  to  ho  t|le  d,.p„. 
tics  of  Providence,  the  Lilliputians  think 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a 
prince  to  employ  such  men  as  disown  the 
authority  under  which  he  acteth. 

in  relating  itiese  ami  the  following  laws, 

I would  only  be  understood  to  mean  the 
original  institutions  and  not  the  most  scan- 
dalous corruptions,  into  which  these  peo- 
ple are  fallen  by  the  degenerate  nature  of 
man.  l'rir  as  to  that  infamous  practice  of 
acquiring  great  employments  by  dancing 
on  the  ropes,  or  badges  of  favour  and  dis- 
tinction by  leaping  over  sticks,  and  creep- 
ing under  them,  the  reader  is  to  observe, 
that  they  were  first  introduced  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  emperor  now  reigning, 
and  grew  to  the  present  height  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  party  and  faction. 

Ingratitude  is  among  them  a capital 
crime,  as  we  read  it  to  have  been  in  some 
other  countries  : for  they  reason  thus,  that 
whoever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefac- 
tor, must  needs  be  a common  enemy  to 
the  nst  of  mankiud,  from  whom  he  hath 
received  no  obligation,  and  therefore  such 
a man  is  not  fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children  differ  extremely  from 
ours.  For,  since  the  conjunction  of  male 
and  female  is  founded  upon  the  great  law 
of  nature,  in  order  to  propagate  and  con- 
tinue the  species,  the  Lilliputianswill  needs’ 
base  it,  that  men  and  wowen  arc  joined 
together  like  oilier  animals  by  the  niotiv,  s 
of  concupiscence  ; and  that  their  tender- 
ness towards  their  young  proceeds  from 
the  like  natural  principle;  for  which  rea  ■ 
sou  they  will  never  allow,  that  a child  i. 
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under  any  obligation  to  his  father  for  be. 
getting  him,  or  to  his  mother  for  bringing 
him  into  the  world,  which,  considering  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  was  neither  a bene- 
fit in  itself,  nor  intended  so  by  his  parents, 
whose  thoughts  ;n  their  lore  encounters 
were  otherwise  employed.  Upon  these, 
and  t>  c like  reasonings,  their  opinion  is 
that  paren's  arc  the  last  of  all  others  to  be 
trusted  with  the  education  of  their  own 
children  : and  therefore  they  have  in  every 
town  public  nurseries,  where  all  parents, 
except  cottagers  and  labourers,  are  obliged 
to  send  their  infants  of  both  sexes  toberear. 
ed  and  educated  when  they  come  to  the  age 
of  twenty  moons,  at  which  time  (hey  are 
supposed  to  have  some  rudiments  of  docili- 
ty. These  schools  arc  of  several  kinds, 
suited  to  different  qualities,  and  to  both 
sexes.  They  iiave  certain  professors  well 
skilled  in  preparing  children  for  such  a 
condition  of  litc  as  belits  the  rank  of  their 
parents,  and  their  own  capacities  as  well  as 
inclination,  i shall  first  say  something  of 
the  mule  nurseries,  and  then  of  the  female. 

The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  emi- 
nent birth  are  provided  with  grave  and 
learned  profcssois,  and  their  several  depu- 
tes. The  clothes  and  food  of  the  children 
art- plain  and  simple.  They  arc  bred  upin 
the  principles  of  honour,  justice,  courage, 
modesty,  clemency,  religion,  and  love  of 
their  country  ; they  arc  always  employed 
in  some  business,  except  in  the  times  of 
eating  and  sleeping,  which  are  very  short, 
and  tw  o hours  for  diversions,  consisting  of 
bodily  exercises.  They  are  dressed  by  men 
till  four  years  of  age,  and  then  are  obliged 
to  dress  themselves,  although  their  quality 
be  ever  so  great, and  (he  women  attendants, 
who  are  aged  proportionality  to  ours  at 
fifty, perform  only  the  most  menial  offers^ 
They  are  never  suffered  to  converse  with 
servants,  but  go  together  in  smaller  or 
greater  numbers  to  take  their  diversions, 
and  always  in  tho  presence  ol  a professor, 
or  one  of  his  deputies;  whereby  they 
avoid  these  early  had  impressions  of  folly 
and  vice  to  w hick  our  children  are  subject. 
Their  parents  are  suffered  to  see  them  only 
tw,ir  a year  ; the  visit  is  to  last  but  an 
hour  ; they  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child 
at  meeting  ai.d  parting  ; but  a professor, 
who  alwsiy  s stands  Ivy  on  those  occasions, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  whisper, or  use  any 
fondling  expressions, or  bring  any  presents 
of  toys,  sw  cal  meats,  and  the  like. 

'1  lie  pension  from  each  family  for  the 
education  and  entertainment  of  a child, 


upon  failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by 
the  emperor’s  officers. 

The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary 
gentlemen,  merchants,  traders,  and  handi- 
crafts, are  managed  proportionality  after 
the  same  manner,  only  those  designed  for 
trades  are  put  out  apprentices  at  eleven 
years  old,  whereas  thoseof  personsof  qua. 
lily  continue  in  ther  exercises  till  fifteen, 
which  answers  to  twenty-one  with  ui: 
but  the  confinement  is  gradually  lessened 
for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurseries,  the  young  girls 
of  quality  arc  educated  mnchlikelhetnalrs, 
only  they  are  dressed  by  orderly  servants 
of  their  own  sex  ; but  always  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  a professor  ordepnty,tilltheycome 
to  dress  themselves,  which  is  at  five  years 
old.  And  if  it  be  found,  that  these  nurses 
ever  presume  to  entertain  the  girls  with 
frightful  or  foolish  stories,  or  the  common 
follies  practised  by  chambermaids  atnonz 
us,  they  arc  publicly  whipped  thriceaboU 
the  city,  Imprisoned  for  a year,  and  ba- 
nished for  life  to  the  most  desolate  partin’ 
the  country.  Thus  the  young  ladics'lhere 
arc  as  murh  ashamed  of  being  cowards  and 
fools  as  the  men,  and  despise  all  personal 
ornaments  beyond  decency  and  cleanli- 
ness : neither  did  I perceive  any  dilitr- 
cnee  in  their  education,  made  by  tbeir 
difference  of  sex,  only  that  the  exercises 
of  the  females  vn-rc  not  altogether  s»  ro- 
bust ; and  that  some  roles  were  given  then 
relating  to  domestic  life,  and  a smaller 
compass  of  learning  was  enjoined  them : 
for  their  maxim  is,  that,  among  people  of 
quality,  a wife  should  be  always  a reason, 
able  and  agreeable  companion,  because  she 
cannot  alw  ays  be  young.  When  the  giro 
arc  twelve  years  old,  which  among  them 
is  the  marriageable  ago,  their  parents 01 
guardians  take  them  home  with  great  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  professors, 
and  seldom  without  tears  of  the  youn; 
lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  nvrar- 
er  sort,  (he  children  are  instructed  in  *1! 
kinds  of  works  proper  for  their  sex,  ani 
their  several  degrees:  those  intended  for 
apprentices  arc  dismissed  at  seven  years 
old,  the  rest  are  kept  to  eleven. 

The  meaner  families,  who  have  rhildrra 
at  these  nurseries,  are  obliged, besides  thrir 
annual  pension, which  is  as  low  as  possible, 
to  return  to  the  steward  of  the  nursery 
a small  monthly  .share  of  their  gel  lings  to 
be  a portion  fur  the  child  ; and  thereto'* 
all  parents  are  limited  io  their  rxpcjicesbv 
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the  law.  Fortlie  Lilliputians  think  no- 
thing can  ho  more  unjust,  than  for  peo- 
ple, in  subservience  to  their  own  appetites, 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  and  leave 
the  burden  of  supporting  them  on  the 
public.  As  to  persons  of  quality,  they 
give  security  to  appropriate  a certain  sum 
for  each  child,  suitable  to  their  condition; 
and  these  funds  are  always  managed  with 
good  husbandry,  and  thcmostcxact  justice. 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their 
children  at  home,  their  business  being  only 
to  till  and  cultirate  the  earth,  and  there, 
fore  their  education  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  public  : but  the  old  and  diseased 
among  them  are  supported  by  hospitals  : 
for  begging  is  a trade  unknown  in  this  em- 
pire. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  cu- 
rious reader  to  give  some  account  of  my 
domestics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in  this 
country,  during  a residence  of  nine  months 
and  thirteen  days.  Having  a head  me- 
chanically turned, and  beinglikewise  forced 
by  necessity,  I had  made  for  myself  a table 
and  chair  convenient  enough  out  of  the 
largest  trees  in  the  royal  park.  Twohun. 
dred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts,  and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table, 
all  of  the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind 
they  could  get : which  however  they  were 
forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds, 
for  the  thickest  was  some  degrees  finer 
than  lawn.  Their  linen  is  usually  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  a piece. 
The  sempstresses  took  my  measure  as  l 
lay  on  the  ground,  one  standing  on  my 
neck,  and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with 
a strong  cord  extended,  that  cacli  held  by 
the  end,  while  a third  measured  the  length 
of  the  cord  with  a rule  of  an  inch  long. 
Then  they  measured  my  right  thumb,  and 
desired  no  more:  for  by  a mathematical 
computation,  that  twice  round  the  thumb 
is  once  round  the  wrist,  and  so  on  to  the 
neck  and  the  waist,  and  by  the  help  of  my 
old  shirt,  which  1 displayed  on  thegrouud 
before  them  for  a pattern,  they  fitted  me 
exactly.  Three  hundred  taylors  wereem- 
ployed  in  the  same  manner  to  make  me 
clothes  ; but  they  had  another  contrivance 
for  taking  my  measure.  1 kneeled  down, 
aud  they  raised  a ladder  from  the  ground 
to  my  neck  ; upon  this  ladder  one  of  them 
mounted  and  let  fall  a plumb-line  from  my 
collar  to  the  floor, which  just  answered  the 
length  of  my  coat  : but  mywaist  and  arms 
1 measured  myself.  When  my  clothes 
were  finished, which  was  done  in  my  house, 


(Tor  the  largest  of  theirs  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  them)  they  looked  like 
the  patch -work  made  by  the  ladies  in  Eng- 
land, only  that  mine  were  all  of  a colour. 

I had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my 
victuals  in  little  convenicnthuts  builtabnut 
my  house,  where  they  and  their  families 
lived,  and  prepared  me  two  dishes  a-piece. 

I took  up  twenty  waiters  in  my  hand,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table  ; au  hundred 
more  attended  below  on  the  ground,  some 
with  dishes  of  meat  and  some  with  barrels 
of  wine  and  other  liquors  slung  on  their 
shoulders  ; all  which  the  waiters  above 
drew  up,  as  I wanted,  in  a very  ingenious 
manner,  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the 
bucket  up  a well  in  Europe.  A dish  of 
their  meat  was  a good  mouthful,  and  a 
barrel  of  their  liquor  a reasonable  draught. 
Their  mutton  yields  to  ours,  but  their 
beef  is  excellent.  I have  had  a sirloin  so 
large  that  I have  been  forced  to  make 
three  bits  of  it ; but  this  is  rare.  My  ser- 
vants were  astonished  to  see  me  eat  it, 
bones  and  all,  as  in  our  country  we  do  the 
leg  of  alark.  Their  geese  and  turkies  I 
usually  eat  at  a mouthful,  and  I must  con- 
fess they  far  exceed  onrs.  Of  their  smaller 
fowl  I could  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at 
the  end  of  my  knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majesty,  being  in- 
formed of  my  way  of  living,  desired  that 
himself  and  his  royal  consort,  with  the 
young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  saxes, 
might  have  the  happiness  (as  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  call  it)  of  dining  with  me.  They 
came  accordingly,  and  I placed  them  in 
chairs  of  state  upon  my  table,  just  over, 
against  me,  wiHi  their  guards  about  them. 
Flimnap,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  attended 
there  likewise  with  his  white  staff;  and  l 
observed  he  often  looked  on  me  with  a 
sour  countenance,  which  I would  not  seem 
to  regard,  but  eat  more  than  usual,  in  ho- 
nour to  my  dear  country,  us  well  as  to  fill 
the  court  with  admiration.  1 have  soma 
private  reasons  to  believe,  that  this  visit 
from  his  majesty  gave  Flimnap  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  doing  me  ill  offices  to  his  master. 
That  minister  had  always  been  my  secret 
enemy,  though  he  outwardly  caressed  mo 
mure  than  was  usualto  the  tnurosenessof  his 
nature,  lie  represented  to  the  emperor 
the  low  condition  of  bis  treasury  ; that  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  money  at  great  dis- 
count ; that  exchequer  bills  would  not  cir- 
culatft  under  nine  percent,  below  par ; that 
I had  cost  his  majesty  above  a million  and 
a half  of  tprugs  (their  greatest  gold  coin, 
3 Ilf  about 
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about  the  bigness  of  atpanelc);  am!  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  Mould  be  atltiseablc in 
the  emperor  to  take  the  first  fair  occasion 
of  dismissing  mo. 

I am  here  obliged  io  vindicate  the  re. 
pulation  of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an 
innocent  sufferer  upon  my  account.  The 
treasurer'' took  a fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his 
w ife,  from  the  malice  of  somei  \ it  tongues, 
■who  informed  him  that  her  grace  had  taken 
a violent  affection  for  my  person  ; and  the 
court-scandal  ran  for  some  time,  that  she 
once  came  privately  to  my  lodging.  I his 
I solemnly  declare  to  be  a most  infamous 
falsehood  without  any  grounds, farther  than 
that  her  grace  was  pleased  to  treat  me  w itlt 
all  innocent  niarks  of  freedom  and  friend- 
ship. I own  she  eamo  often  to  my  house, 
but  always  publicly,  nor  ever  without  three 
more  in  the  coach,  who  were  usually  her 
sister  and  young  daughter,  and  some  par- 
ticular acquaintance;  but  this  was  common 
to  many  other  ladies  of  the  court.  And  I 
still  appeal  to  my  servants  round  whether 
they  at  any  time  saw  a coach  at  my  door, 
without  knowing  what  persons  were  in  it. 
On  those  occasions,  when  a servant  had 
given  me  nonce,  my  custom  was  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  door  ; anti,  after  pay  ing 
my  resp  ets,  to  lake  up  the  coach  and  two 
horses  very  carefully  in  my  hands  (for,  if 
there  were  six  hotses,  the  postillion  always 
unharnessed  four)  and  place  them  on  a 
tabic,  where  1 had  fixed  a moveable  rim 
quite  round,  of  five  inches  high,  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  And  I have  often  had  four 
coaches  and  horsesal  once  on  my  table  full 
of  company,  while  I sat  in  my  chair,  lean- 
ing my  face  toward  tlienig  and,  when  I 
was  engaged  with  one  set,  the  coachman 
■would  gently  drive  the  others  round  my  ta. 
b| e.  ] have  passed  many  an  afternoon  very 
agrteab  y in  chose  conversations.  But  1 
defy  the  treasurer,  or  his  two  informers 
(1  w ill  name  them,  and  let  them  make,  their 
best  of  it)  Clustril  and  Druttlo,  to  prove 
that  any  person  ever  came  to  me  incognito , 
except  thesecretary  Ueldresai,who  w as  sent 
by  t x press  command  of  his  imperial  majes- 
ty , as  1 have  before  related.  1 should  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  parficidar,  if 
f bad  not  been  a point  wherein  the  repu- 
tation of  a gical  lady  is  so  nearly  con. 
reined,  to  say  nothing  ol  my  own,  though 
J then  had  the  honour  to  be  a nardac, 
winch  the  treasurer  himself  is  not ; for  all 
the  world  know  s that  lie  is  only  a glumglum, 
a title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as  that  of  a 
matijuis  is  to  a duke  in  England  ; yet  1 al- 


low lie  prreeded  me  in  right  of  his  post. 
These  false  informations, w hich  Iaftcrwaid* 
came  to  the  knowledge,  of  hy  an  accident 
not  proper  to  mention,  made  the  treasurer 
to  shew  Ids  lady  for  some  time  an  ill  coun- 
tenance and  me  a worse  ; and  although  he 
vv  v at  last  undeceived  and  reconciled  to 
her,  yet  I lost  all  credit  with  him,  ami 
found  my  interest  decline  very  fast  with 
therm  pi  tor  himself,  who  was  iudetd  luo 
much  governed  by  that  favourite. 

CHAP,  VII. 

The  author,  being  informed  of  a design  to 

accuse  him  of  high  treason , ntaketh  lm 

escape  to  Uh  f.r.cu.  llit  reception  there. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  an  account  ol 
my  leaving  this  kingdum,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inform  the  reader  ol  a private  in. 
trigue,  which  had  been  for  two  months 
forming  against  me. 

I had  been  hitherto  all  my  life  a stran- 
ger to  courts,  for  w hich  I was  unqualified 
by  the  meanness  of  my  condition.  1 hadin. 
deed  heard  and  read  euough  of  the  dispo. 
-irions  of  great  princes  and  ministers;  hut 
never  expected  to  have  found  such  terrible 
effects  of  them  in  so  remote  a country, 
governed,  as  I thought,  by  very  different 
maxims  from  those  in  Europe. 

When  1 was  just  preparing  to  pay  rr.y 
attendance  on  the  emperor  of  Blcfuscn,  a 
considerable  person  at  court  (to  whom  I 
had  been  very  serviceable,  al  a time  when 
lie  lay  under  the  highest  displeasure  of  his 
imperial  majesty)  came  to  my  house  very 
privately  al  night  in  a close  chair,  and, 
without  sending  his  name,  desired  admit- 
tance; the  chairmen  were  dismissed  ; I put 
the  chair  with  his  lordship  in  it,  into  my 
coat-pocket ; and  giving  orders  lo  a Irus'y 
servant  to  say  I was  indisposed  and  gone 
to  sleep,  1 fastened  the  door  of  my  house, 
placed  the  chair  on  the  tabic  aceoiriing  lo 
my  usual  custom,  ami  sat  down  by  it. 
After  the.  common  salutations  were  over, 
observing  his  lordship’s  countenance  full 
of  concern,  and  enquiring  into  the  reason, 
lie  desired  1 would  hear  him  with  patience 
in  a matter  that  highly  concerned  my  ho. 
nmir  and  my  life.  HU  speech  was  to  the 
following  effect,  for  1 took  notesof  it  as 
soon  as  he  left  mo. 

You  are  to  kuovv,  said  he,  that  several 
committees  of  council  have  been  lately  rai- 
led in  the  most  private  manner  on  your 
account;  and  it  is  but  two  days  since  his 
suajesty  canto  to  a toll  resolution* 
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A on  are  very  sensible  that  Skyresh  Bol- 
golam  ( gat  bet , or  high-admiral)  bath  been 
your  mortal  enemy  almost  ever  since  your 
arrival : his  original  reasons  I know  not ; 
but  his  hatred  is  increased siriceyour  great 
success  against  Blefuscn,  by  which  his 
glory  as  admiral  is  much  obscured.  This 
lord,  in  conjuctibn  with  Flimnap  tho 
high-treasurer,  w nose  enmity  against  you 
is  notorious  on  account  of  his  lady.  Lira- 
tec  the  general,  I .a  Icon  the  chamberlain, 
anil  Balmull  the  grand  justiciary, have  pre- 
pared articles  of  impeachment  against  you 
for  treason,  and  other  capital  crimes. 

This  preface  made  me  so  impatient,  be- 
ing conscious  of  my  own  merits  and  inno- 
cence, that  I was  going  to  interrupt;  when 
he  entreated  me  to  be  silent, and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  you 
have  dons  me,  1 procured  information  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  a copy  of  the 
articles ; « herein  1 venture  my  head  for 
your  service.  . 

Articles  of  impeachment  drains'  Quiubus 
Flestrin,  tile  Man-mountain . 

Article  I. 

Whereas  by  a statute  made  in  the  reign 
of  his  imperial  majesty  CaiinDelTar  Pluue, 
it  is  enacted,  that  whoever  shall  make  wa- 
ter withinthc  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  high  treason;  notwithstanding,  the  said 
Quiubus  Flestrin,  in  open  breach  of  the 
said  law,  under  colour  of  extinguishing 
the  fire  kindled  in  the  apartment  of  iiis 
majesty’s  most  dear  imperial  consort,  did 
maliciously, traitorously, and  devilishly, by 
discharge  of  his  urine,  put  out  the  said  lire 
kindled  in  the  said  apartment,  lying  and 
being  within  the  precincts  of  tho  said 
royal  palace,  againlt  the  statute  in  that 
case  provided,  Ac.  against  the  duty,  Ac. 

Article  II. 

That  the  said  Quiubus  Flestrin  having 
brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefuscn  into 
the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  com- 
manded by  his  imperial  majesty  to  Seize  all 
the  other  ships  of  the  said  empire  of  Ble- 
fuscu,  apd  reduce  that  empire  to  a pro. 
wince  to  be  governed  by  a vice-roy  from 
hcncc,and  to  destroy  and  put  to  death  not 
only  all  the  big-endian  exiles, but  likewise 
all  the  people  of  thaterapirc,  who  would 
not  immediately  forsake  the  big-endian  he- 
resy: he  tho  will  Flestrin, like  a false  trai- 


tor against  his  most  auspicious, serene, im- 
perial majesty,  did  petition  to  be  excused 
from  the  said  service,  upon  pretence  of 
unwillingness  to  force  the  consciences,  or 
destroy  the  liberties  and  lives  of  an  inno- 
cent people0. 

A rticle  III. 

That  whereas  certain  ambassadors  ar- 
rived from  the  court  of  Blcfuscu  to  sue  for 
peace  in  his  majesty’s  court : he  the 'said 
Fiestrin  did,  like  a false  traitor, aid,  abet, 
comfort,  and  divert  the  said  ambassadors, 
although  he  knew  them  to  be  servants  to 
a prince  whovvas  lately  an  open  enemy  to 
hi<  imperial  majesty,  and  in  opeu  war 
against  his  said  majesty,  , 

Article  IV. 

(,  That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin,  con- 
trary to  the  duly  of  a faithful  subject,  is 
now  preparing  to  make  a voyage  to  tho 
court  and  empire  of  Blefuscn,  for  which 
he  hath  received  only  verbal  licence  from 
his  imperial  majesty  ; and  under  colour  of 
the  said  licence  doth  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously intend  to  take  the  said  voyage,  and 
thereby  to  aid,  comfort,  and  abet  the  em- 
peror of  Blcfuscu,  so  late  an  enemy,  and 
in  open  war  vv:lh  Ills  imperial  majesty 
aforesaid 

There  are  some  other  articles,  but  these 
arc  the  most  important  of  which  l have 
read  you  an  abstract. 

In  the  several  debates  upon  this  im- 
peachment, it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
majesty  gave  m tny  marks  of  his  great  le- 
nity, often  urging  the  services  you  had 
done  him,  and  endeavouring  to  extenuate 
your  crimes.  The  treasurer  and  admiral 
insisted  that  you  should  he  put  to  the  most 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  by  setting 
file  on  your  house  at  night, and  the  general 
was  to  attend  with  twenty  thousand  men 
armed  with  poisoned  arrows  to  shoot  you 
on  the  face  and  hands.  Some  of  your  ser- 
vants were  to  have  private  orders  to  strevv 
a poisonous  juice  on  your  shirts  and  sheets, 
which  would  soon  make  you  tearyourown 
flesh,  and  die  in,the  utmost  torture.  The 
general  came  into  the  same  opinion;  sotliat 
for  a long  time  there  was  a majority  against 
you  : hut  his  majesty  resolving,  if  possible, 

* \ lawyer  thinks  himself  hnnevt  if  lie  does 
the  liesi  hr-  can  for  his  client,  and  a statesman  if 
he  promoles  tile  inleresi  of  hisroutprv  ; hot  tins 
dean  here  inculcate*  an  higher  notion  of  n:  hi  and 
wrung.  sn.|  obligati*. is  to  a laiger  comminute. 
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to  spare  your  life,  at  last  brought  off  the 
chamberlain. 

Upon  this  incident  Reid  rcsal,  principal 
secretary  for  private  affairs,  who  always 
approved  himself  your  true  friend,  was 
commanded  by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  which  he  accordingly  did  : and 
therein  justified  the  good  thoughts  you 
have  of  him.  lie  allowed  your  crimes  to 
be  great,  but  that  still  there  was  room  for 
mercy,  the  most  commendable  virtue  in  a 
prince,  and  for  which  Iris  majesty  was  so 
justly  celebrated.  He  said,  the  friendship 
between  you  andhim  was  sowell  kuownto 
the  world,  that  perhaps  the  most  honour, 
aide  board  might  think  him  partial;  how- 
ever, in  obedience  to  the  command  he  had 
received,  he  would  freely  offer  his  senti- 
ments. That  if  his  majesty,  in  consider- 
ation of  your  services,  and  pursuant  to  his 
own  merciful  disposition,  would  please  to 
' spare  your  life, and  only  give  order  to  put 
out  both  your  eyes, he  humbly  conceived, 
that  by  this  expedient  justice  mightin  some 
measure  be  justified.andall  the  world  would 
applaud  the  lenity  of  the  emperor,  as  well 
as  the  fair  and  generous  proceedings  of 
those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  hiscouu. 
sellors.  That  the  loss  of  your  eyes  would 
be  no  impedimenttoyour  bodily  strength, 
by  which  you  might  still  be  useful  to  his 
majesty  : that  blindness  is  an  addition  to 
courage  by  concealing  dangers  from  us  ; 
that  the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes,  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  Lunging  over  the 
enemy’s  fleet ; and  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  see  by  the  eyes  ol'  the  ministers, 
since  the  greatest  princes  do  no  more. 

This  proposal  was  received  w ith  the  ut- 
most disapprobation  by  the  whole  board. 
Bolgolam  the  admiral  could  not  preserve 
his  temper,  but  rising  up  in  fury  said,  he 
wondered  how  the  secretary  durst  presume 
to  give  his  opinion  for  preserving  the  life 
of  a traitor ; that  the  services  you  bad 
performed  were,  by  all  true  reasons  of 
state,, the  great  aggravation  of  your  crimes; 
that  you,  who  was  able  to  extinguish  the 
fire  by  discharge  of  orine  in  her  majesty’s 
apartmeut  (which  he  mentioned  with  hor- 
ror),might  at  another  time  raise  au  inun. 
datum  by  the  same  means  to  drown  the 
whole  palace;  and  the  same  strength 
which  enabled  you  to  bring  over  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  might  serve  upon  tire  first 
discontent  to  carry  them  back  : that  he 
had  good  reasons  to  think  y oil  were  a Big- 
endian  in  your  heart  ; and  as  treason  be- 
gins iu  the  heart  before  it  appeal  sin  overt 


acts,  so  be  accused  you  as  t traitor  oB 
that  account,  and  therefore  insisted  you 
should  be  put  to  death. 

The  treasurer  was  of  the  same  opinion ! 
he  shewed  to  what  streights  his  majesty’s 
revenue  was  reduced  by  the  charge  of 
maintaining  you,  which  would  soon  grow 
insupportable  : that  the  secretary’s  ex. 
pedient  of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  so  far 
from  being  a remedy  against  this  evil, that 
it  would  probably  increase  it,  as  is  mini- 
festfromthe  common  practice  of  blinding 
some  kind  of  fowl,  after  which  they  ftrd 
the  faster  and  grew  sooner  fat : that  his 
sacred  majesty  and  the  council,  who  are 
your  judges,  were  in  their  own  consci. 
ences  fully  convinced  of  your  guilt, which 
was  a sufficient  argument  to  condemn  you 
to  death  without  the  formal  proofs  re- 
quired  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law*. 

But  his  imperial  majesty,  fuOy  deter- 
mined against  capital  punishment, was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  say, that  since  the  conn- 
cil  thought  the  loss  of  your  eyestoueasy 
a censure,  some  other  may  be  inflicted 
hereafter.  And  your  friend  the  secreta- 
ry humbly  desiring  to  be  heard  again,  in 
answer  to  what  the  treasurer  had  objected 
concerning  the  great  charge  his  majesty 
was  at  in  maintaining  you,  said,  that  bi» 
excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  ol 
the  emperor’s  revenue,  might  easily  pro- 
vide against  that  evil,  by  gradually  lessen, 
ing  your  establishment ; by  which,  lor 
want  of  sufficient  food,  you  would  grow 
weak  and  faint,  and  lose  yoor  appetite, 
and  consnmc  in  a few  months  ; neither 
would  the  stench  of  your  carcase  be  then 
so  dangerous, w hen  it  should  become  more 
than  half  diminished  ; and  immediately 
upon  your  death,  five  or  six  thousand  oi 
his  majesty’s  subjects  might  in  two  or 
three  days  cut  your  flesh  from  yonr  hours, 
take  it  awav  by  cart-loads,  and  bury  it 
in  distant  parts  to  prevent  infection,  bal- 
ing the  skeleton  as  a monument  ef  admi- 
ration to  posterity. 

Thus  by  the  great  friendship  of  the  «• 

• Thcrt  it  something  so  odious  in  whatever 
sarong  that  e*cn  those  whom  it  doe*  nui  >ui;'Cv 
to  puuuhuicnt  endeavour  to  colour  it  with  an 
pearancc  ol  up  lit  ; but  the  attempt  isalwayio#* 
successful,  anil  only  betrays  a <.iuicu»u*ftr»*  c‘ 
deformity  by  shewing  a desire  to  hide  it.  J;,j1 
the  Lilliputian  court  pretended  a ri^hito  diapers** 
with  the  strict  Utter  of  the  law  to pol t»ulh*«t 
to  death, though  by  the  strict  letter  ol  the  l»w 
only  he  could  he  convicted  ol  a crime  ; *hc  iiite-> 
tion  of  the  statute  tint  being  to  sorter  the  palJt* 
rather  u>  be  burnt  ibaa  i.*»;Cd  upon. 

rrttanr 
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erHarv  the  whole  affair  was  compromised. 

It  was  strictly  enjoined,  that  fho  project 
of  starving  you  l*y  decrees  should  ho  kept 
a seoret,  but  the  sentence  of  putting  out 
yourryes  was  entered  on  the  books  ; none 
dissenting  except  Bolgolam  the  admiral, 
who, being  a crcaturoof  the  empress’s,  was 
perpelnally  instigated  by  hcrmajrsiy  to  in. 
list  upon  yourdcatb, she  having  borne  per. 
pctual  malice  against  you  on  account  of  that 
infamous  and  illegal  method  you  took  to 
extinguish  the  fire  in  her  apartment. 

In  three  days  your  friend  the  secretary 
will  be  directed  to  come  to  your  house,  anil 
read  before  you  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment; and  then  to  signify  the  great  lenity 
and  favour  of  his  majesty  and  council, 
whereby  you  are  only  condemned  to  the 
loss  of  your  eyes,  which  his  majesty  doth 
not  question  you  will  gratefully  and  hum. 
bly  submit  to  ; and  twenty  of  nis  majesty’s 
surgeons  will' attend  in  order  to  sen  the 
operation  Well  performed,  by  discharging 
very  sharp-pointed  arrows  into  the  balls 
of  your  eyes,  as  you  lie  on  theground. 

I leave  to  your  prudence  what  measures 
you  will  take;  and  to  avoid  suspicion,  I 
must  immediately  return  in  as  private  a 
manner  as  I came. 

His  lordship  did  so,  and  I remained 
alone  under  many  doubts  aud  perplexities 
of  mind. 

It  was  a custom  introduced  by  this  prince 
and  his  ministry  (rery  different,  as  I hare 
been  assured,  from  the  practices  of  former 
times)  that  after  the  court  had  decrcedany 
cruel  execution,  either  to  gratify  the  mo. 
lurch's  resentment,  or  the  malice  of  a fa. 
vourite,  the  emperor  always  made  a speech 
to  his  whole  council,  expressing  his  great 
lenity  and  tenderness,  as  qualities  known 
and  confessed  by  all  the  world.  This 
speech  was  immediately  published  through 
the  kingdom  ; nor  did  any  thing  terrify  the 
people  so  much  as  those  encomiums  on  his 
majesty's  mercy  ; becaosc  it  was  observed, 
that,  the  more  these  praises  were  enlarged 
and  insisted  on,  the  more  inhuman  was 
the  punishment,  and  the  sufferer  tnorii  in- 
nocent.  Vet  as  to  myself,  I must  confess, 
having  never  been  desigoed  for  a courtier, 
either  by  birth  or  education,  I was  so  ill 
a judge  of  things,  that  l could  riot  dis. 
cover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  sen. 
tence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps  errone- 
ously) rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  I 
sometimes  thought  pf  standing  my  trial : 
for,  although  1 could  not  deny  the  facts 
allcdgediu  theaereral  articles, yet  i hoped 


they  would  admit  of  some  extenuation. 
But  haring  in  my  life  perused  many  state, 
trials,  w hich  I ever  observed  to  terminate 
as  the  judges  thought  lit  Indirect,  I durst 
not  rely  on  so  dangerous  adecision,  in  so 
critical  a juncture,  ami  against  such  pow- 
erful enemies.  Once  I was  strongly  bent 
upon  resistance,  for,  while  I had  liberty, 
the  whole  strength  of  that  empire  could 
hardly  subdue  me,  and, I might  easily  with 
stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces;  but  I 
soon  injected  that  project  with  horror,  by  > 
remembering  the  oath  I had  made  to  the 
emperor,  the  favours  I had  received  from 
him,  aud  the  high  title  of  nardac  he  con- 
ferred upon  me.  Neither  had  T so  soon 
learned  the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to  per. 
suadc  myself,  that  his  majesty’s  present 
severities  acquitted  me  of  all  past  obliga- 
tions. 

At  last  I fixed  upon  a resolution,  for 
which  it  is  probable  I may  incur  somn 
censure  and  not  unjustly : for  I confess  I 
owe  the  preserving  mine  eyes,  aud  conse- 
quently my  liberty,  to  my  own  great 
rashness. and  want  of  experience  ^because, 
if  I had  then  known  the  nature  of  princes 
and  ministers,  which  1 have  since  observed 
in  many  other  courts,  and  their  methods 
of  treating  criminals  less  obnoxious  than 
myself,  1 should  with  great  alacrity  and 
readiness  have  submitted  to  so  easy  a pu- 
nishment. But  hurried  on  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  youth,  and  having  his  imperial 
majesty’s  licence  to  pay  my  attendance 
upon  the  emperor  of  Blefuscn,  I took  this 
opportunity,  before  the  three  days  were 
elapsed,  to  send  a letter  to  my  friend  the 
secretary,  signifying  my  resolution  of  set- 
ting out  that  morning  for  Blefuscu,  pur- 
suant to  the  leave  I had  got ; and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  l went  to  that  side 
of  the  island  where  our  fleet  lay.  1 seized 
a large  man  of  war,  ti.-d  a cable  to  the 
prow,  and,  lifting  up  the  anchors,  I stript 
myself,  put  my  clothes  (together  with  my 
coverlet  which  I carried  under  my  arm) 
into  the  vessel,  and  drawing  it  after  me, 
between  wading  and  swimming  arrived  at 
the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu,  where  the  peo- 
ple had  long  expected  me  ; they  lent  me 
two  guides  to  directme  to  the  capital  city* 
which  is  of  the  same  name.  I held  them 
in  my  hands,  till  1 came  within  two  hun. 
d red  yards  of  the  gate,  and  desired  them 
to  signify  my  arrival  to  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, and  let  him  know  Ithcrewaited  his 
majesty’s  command.  I had  an  answer,  in 
about  an  hour,  that  his  majesty  attended 
3 U 4 by 
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the  royal  family  and  great  ofiirers  of 
m'  court,  was  coming  out  to  receive  me. 
al  van  ml  a hundred  yards.  The  cui- 
ror  anil  his  train  alighted  from  their 
rscs,  the  empress  ami  ladies  from  their 
aches,  and  I did  not  perceive  they  were 
any  fright  or  concern.  1 lay  on  the 
mind  to  kiss  his  majesty’s  and  the.  cla- 
ss's hand.  I (old  his  majesty  that  I was 
e according  to  my  promise,  and  with 
ic  licence  of  the  emperor  my  master  to 
ve  the  honour  of  seeing  so  mighty  a 
.march,  and  to  oiler  him  any  service  in 
y power  consistent  with  my  duly  to  my 
i n prince ; not  mentioning  a word  of 
v disgrace,  because  I hail  hitherto  no 
„'ular  information  of  it,  and  might  sup- 
sc  myself  wholly  ignorant  of  any  such 
sign;  neither  could  I reasonably  conceive 
at  the  emperor  w ould  discover  thcsccrct, 
idle  I was  out  of  his  power;  wherein 
wever  it  soon  appeared  1 was  decciv. 

■ 1. 

1 shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 

- articular  account  of  my  reception  at  this 

- art, which  was  suitable  to  thegencrosity 
so  greal  a prince  ; nt»r  of  the  difficulties 
was  in  for  want  of  a house  and  bed,  lie. 
g forced  to  lie  on  (he  ground,  wrapt  up 

. i uiy  coverlet. 

CIIAP.  VIII. 

l e author, by  a lucky  accident, finds  means 
to  Lave  Blefuscu  ; and, after  same  diffi- 
culties, returns  sufe  tu  his  native  coun- 
try. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walking 
. it  of  curiosity  to  the  north-east  coast  of 
i island,  I observed  about  half  a league 
. in  the  sea,  somew  hat  that  looked  like 
oat  overturm  d.  I pulled  off  my  shoes 
d stockings,  and,  wading  two  or  three 
indred  yards,  I found  the  object  to  ap. 
ach  nearer  by  force  of  the  tide  ; and 
i co  plainly  saw  it  to  be  a real  boat,  which 
•opposed  might  by  some  tempest  haic 
. n drived  from  a ship:  Hereupon  J re- 
i ued  immediately  towards  the  city,  and 
ired  his  imperial  majesty  to  lend  me 
"nlv  of  the  tallest  vessels  he  had  left  af. 
the  loss  of  his  licet,  and  three  thousand 
u en,-  under  the  command  of  his  vire- 
iuI.  This  beet  sailed  round,  while  I 
. i back  tile  shortest  way  to  the  coast, 

• I first  discovered  the  boat  ; I found 
. :e  bad  driven  it  still  nearer.  The 
'll  w ewe  all  providi'd  with  cordage, 
»■  I l.ad  beforehand  iw  isted  to  a sufli. 


cient  strength.  When  the  ships  catneup, 

1 strip!  myself,  and  wailed  till  1 camewith- 
iu  a hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  after  which 
I was  forced  to  swim  till  I got  up  to  it. 
The  seamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord, 
which  I fastened  tu  a hole  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  boat,  and  the  other  end  to  amannf 
war  ; hut  ] found  all  my  labour  to  little 
purpose ; for  being  out  of  my  depth,  1 was 
not  able  to  work.  In  this  necessity,  1 was 
forred  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forwards  as  often  as  I could,  with  one  of 
my  hands  ; and  the  tide  favouring  me.  1 
advanced  so  far,  that  I could  jest  hold  op 
my  chin  and  feel  the  ground.  I rested 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  the 
boat  another  shove,  and  so  on  till  the  sea 
was  no  higher  than  my  arm. pits ; and  now, 
(lie  most  laborious  part  being  over,  1 took 
out  my  other  cables, w hich  were  stowed  in 
one  of  theships,  ami  fastened  them  first  to 
the  boat,  and  then  to  nine  of  the  vessels 
which  attended  me;  the  wind  being  fa- 
vourable. theseamen  towed,  and  1 shored, 
till  we  arrived  within  forty  yards  of  the 
shore,  and,  waiting  till  the  tide  was  out,  i 
got  dry  to  the  boat,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  two  thousand  men,  with  ropes  and  en- 
gines, 1 made  a shift  to  turu  it  on  its  bot- 
tom, and  found  it  was  but  little  damaged. 

1 shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
difficulties  1 was  under  by  the  help  ufeer. 
tain  paddles,  w hich  cost  me  tendaysmak- 
ing,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of 
Blefuscu,  where  a mighty  concourse  of 
people  appeared  upon  my  arrival,  full  of 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  a ves- 
sel. 1 told  the  emperor  that  my  good  for. 
tunc  had  thrown  this  boat  in  my  way  to 
carry  me  to  some  place,  from  whence  1 
might  return  into  my  native  country,  and 
begged  his  majesty’s  orders  for  getting 
materials  l}>  fit  it  up,  together  with  his 
licence  to  depart,  which,  after  some  kind 
expostulations,  he  was  pleased  to  grant. 

I did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time, 
not  to  have  heard  of  any  express  relating 
to  me  from  our  emperor  to  the  couri  of 
Blefuscu.  But  1 was  afterwards  giveu  pri- 
vately to  understand, that  his  imperial  nia- 
jest),  never  imagining  1 had  the  least  no- 
tice uf  his  designs,  believed  1 was  gone  to 
Blefuscu  in  performance  of  my  promise, 
according  to  the  licence  he  had  given  me, 
which  was  well  known  at  our  couit,  and 
would  return  in  a lew  days,  when  the  ce- 
remony was  ended.  But  lie  was  at  last  hi 
pain  at  my  long  absence  ; and,  alter  con- 
sulting with  the  treasurer  and  the  rest  of 
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fhat  cabal,  a person  of  quality  was  dis- 
patched with  the  copy  of  (he  articles 
against  me.  This  envoy  had  instructions 
to  represent  to  the  monarch  of  Blcfuscu 
the  great  lenity  of  his  master,  who  was 
content  to  punish  me  no  farther  than  with 
the  loss  of  my  eyes  ; that  I had  (led  from 
justice  ; and  if  1 did  not  return  in  two 
hours,  I should  he  deprived  of  my  title  of 
nardac,  and  declared  a traitor.  The  envoy 
further  addc|,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  amity  between  both  em- 
pires, hit  master  expected,  that  his  brother 
of  Blcfuscu  would  give  orders  to  have  me 
sent  back  to  Lilliput,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  punished  as  a traitor. 

The  emperor  of  Blcfuscu,  having  taken 
three  days  to  consult,  returned  an  answer 
consisting  of  many  civilities  and  excuses. 
He  said,  that,  as  for  sending  me  bound, 
his  brother  knew  it  was  impossible ; that 
although  1 had  deprived  him  of  his  fleet, 
yet  he  owed  great  obligations  to  me  for 
many  good  oflices  1 had  done  him  in  mak- 
ing the  peace.  That  however  both  their 
majesties  would  soon  be  made  easy  : for  1 
had  found  a prodigious  vessel  on  the  shore, 
able  to  carry  me  on  the  sea,  which  he  had 
given  orders  to  fittup  with  my  own  assis- 
tance and  direction  ; and  he  hoped  in  a 
few  weeks  both  empires  would  be  freed 
from  so  insupportable  an  incumbrance. 

With  this  answer  the  envoy  returned  to 
Lilliput,  and  the  monarch  of  Blcfuscu  re- 
lated to  me  all  that  had  passed  ; offering 
me  at  the  same  time  (but  under  the  strict- 
est confidence)  his  gracious  protection  if  I 
would  continue  in  his  service ; wherein 
although  I believed  him  sincere,  yet  1 re- 
solved never  more  to  put  confidence  in 
princes  or  ministers  where  1 could  pos- 
sibly avoid  it ; and  therefore,  with  all  due 
acknowledgments  for  his  favourable  in- 
tentions, 1 humbly  begged  to  be  excused. 

I told  him  that,  since  fortune,  whether 
good  or  evil,  had  thrown  a vessel  in  my 
way,  I was  resolved  to  venture  myself  in 
the  ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occasion  of 
difference  between  two  such  mighty  mo- 
narrhs.  Neither  did  I find  the  emperor 
at  all  displeased,  and  1 discovered  by  a 
certain  accident,  that  he  was  very  giad 
of  my  resolution,  and  so  were  most  of  his 
ministers. 

These  considerations  moved  me  to  hasten 
my  departure  somewhat  sooner  than  1 in- 
tended ; to  which  the  court,  impatient  to 
bare  me  gone,  very  readily  contributed. 
Life  hundred  workmen  were  employed  to 


make  two  sails  to  my  boat,  according  to 
my  directions,  by  quilting  thirteen  fold  of 
their  strongest  linen  together.  I was  at 
the  pains  of  making  ropes  and  cables, by 
twisting  ten, twenty, or  thirty  of  the  thick- 
est and  strongest  of  theirs.  A great  stone 
that  I happened  to  !ind,aftcra  long  search, 
by  the  sca-shorc, served  me  for  an  anchor. 
1 had  the  tallow  of  three  liuudred  cows 
for  greasing  my  boat,  and  other  uses.  I 
was  at  incredible  pains  in  cutting  down 
some  of  the  largest  timber-trees  for  oars 
aud  masts,  wherein  1 was  however  much 
assisted  by  his  majesty’s  ship-carpeuters, 
vyho  helped  me  in  smoothing  them  after 
1 had  done  (he  rough  work. 

In  about  a month,  wheu  all  was  prepa- 
red, I sent  to  receive  his  majesty’s  com- 
mands, and  to  take  my  leave.  The  em. 
peror  and  royal  family  came  out  of  the 
palace ; 1 lay  down  on  my  face  to  kiss  his 
hand,  which  he  very  graciously  gave  me; 
so  did  the  empress,  and  young  princes  of 
the  blood.  His  majesty  presented  me  with 
fifty  purses  oftwohumlred  sprugs  a-picce, 
together  with  his  picture  at  full  length, 
which  1 put  immediately  into  one  of  my 
gloves  to  keep  it  from  being  hurt.  The 
ceremonies  at  my  departure  were  too 
many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  this 
time. 

I stored  the  boat  with  the  carcases  of  an 
hundred  oxen,  and  three  hundred  sheep, 
with  bread  and  drink  proportionable,  and 
as  much  meat  ready  dressed  as  four  hun- 
dred cooks  could  provide.  1 took  with 
me  six  cows  and  two  bulls  alive  with  as 
many  ewes  and  rams,  intending  to  carry 
them  into  my  own  country,  and  propa- 
gate the  breed.  And  to  feed  them  oil  board 
I hail  a good  bundle  of  hay  and  a bag  of 
corn.-  1 would  gladly  have  taken  a dozen 
of  the  natives,  but  this  was  a thing  the 
emperor  would  by  no  means  permit;  and, 
besides  a diligent  search  into  my  pockets, 
his  majesty  engaged  my  honour  not  to 
carry  away  any  of  his  subjects,  although 
with  their  own  consent  and  desire. 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well 
as  I was  able,  1 set  sail  on  the  24th  day 
of  September  1701, at  six  in  the  morning; 
and  when  1 had  gone  about  four  leagues 
to  the  northward, the  wind  being  at  south- 
east, at  six  iu  the  evening  I descried  a 
small  island  about  half  a league  to  the 
north-west.  1 advanced  forward,  and  cast 
anchor  on  the  lee-side  of  the  island.whirh 
seemed  to  jhe  uninhabited.  1 then  took 
some  refreshin  nt,  and  went  to  mv  rest, 
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I slept  we'!, ami  a?  I conjecture  at  least  six 
boors,  fur  I found  the  (lav  broke  iu  two 
hours  after  1 awaked.  It  was  a dear 
Biilit.  I cat  my  breakfast  before  the  sun 
was  up;  and  hearing  anchor,  the  v.iml 
bcin;;  favourable. I steered  the  same  course 
that  l had  done  the  day  before;  wherein 
I was  directed  by  uiy  pocket  conipass.My 
intention  was  to  reach,  if  possible,  one  of 
those  islands  which  i had  reason  to  believe 
lay  to  the  north-cast  of  Van  Diemen's 
laud.  I discovered  nothing  ail  that  day; 
but  upon  the  next, about  three  in  thuaftec- 
noon,  when  I had  by  my  compulation 
made  twenty-four  leagues  from  Blefuscu, 

1 descried  a sail  steering  to  tbc  south- 
east; my  course  was  due  east,  1 hailed 
her,  bnt  could  gel  no  answer;  jet  I found 
i gained  upon  her,  for  the  wind  slacken- 
ed. I made  all  (he  sail  1 could,  and  in  half 
an  hour  she  spied  me,  then  hung  out  her 
ancient,  and  discharged  a gun.  It  is  not 
easy  to  express  the  joy  1 was  in  upon  the 
unexpected  hope  of  ouce  more  seeing  iny 
beloved  country,  and  the  dear  pledges  l 
left  in  it.  The  ship  slackened  her  sails,  and 
I came  up  with  her  between  five  and  six 
in  the  evening,  September  Qfl;  but  iny 
heart  leapt  within  mu  to  sec  her  English 
colours.  1 put  my  cows  and  sheep  into 
my  coat-pockets,  and  got  on  board  with 
all  my  little  cargo  of  provisions.  'The 
vessel  was  an  English  mercliaut-man  re- 
turning from  Japan  by  the  north  and 
tonth-seas  ; the  captain  Mr.  John  Biddle, 
ofUepiford,  a very  civil  man,  and  ancx. 
cellcnt  sailor.  We  were  now  in  the  la- 
titude of  30  degrees  south,  there  were 
about  fifty  men  in  the  ship;  and  here  1 
met  an  old  comrade  of  mine,  one  Peter 
Vi’iiiiami,  who  gave  me  a good  character 
to  the  captain.  This  gentlemen  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  desired  I would  let 
him  know  what  place  1 came  from  last, 
and  whither  l was  hotiud  ; which  1 did  in 
lew  words,  but  he  thought  1 was  raving, 
and  that  the  dangers  1 had  underwent 
had  disturbed  my  head;  whereupon  I took 
|uy  blaek  cattle  and  sheep  out  of  my  poc. 
kvt,  which,  after  great  astonishment, 
clearly  coin  iuccti  him  of  my  veracity.  1 then 
shew  id  him  the  gold  given  me  by  the  em- 
peror of  Lllefuscu,  together  with  his  ma- 
jesty's picture  at  full  length,  and  some 
other  rarities  of  that  country.  1 gave  him 
tw  o purses  of  two  hundred  tprugt  each, 
and  promised  when  wc  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  him  a present  of  a cow  and 
a sheep  big  with  young. 

1 shall  nut  trouble  the  reader  with  the 


particular  account  of  this  voyage,  which 
was  very  prosperous  for  the  most  part. 
Wc  arrived  iu  the  Downs  on  the  lStli  of 
April  17OT.  I had  only  one  misfortune, 
that  the  rats  on  board  carried  away  one 
of  my  sheep;  I found  her  bones  in  a h !e, 
picked  clean  from  the  flesh.  The  rest  of 
my  cattle  I got  safe  ashore  and  set  them 
a grazing  in  a bowling-green  at  Green- 
wich, where  the  fineness  of  the  grass  made 
them  feed  very  heartily,  though  1 had  al- 
ways fpared  the  contrary:  neither  could  l 
possibly  have  preserved  them  in  so  long  a 
voyage,  if  the  captain  had  not  allowed  me 
some  of  his  best  biscuit,  which  rubbed 
to  powder,  and  mingled  with  water,  was 
their  constant  food.  The  short  time  l con- 
tinued in  England,  I made  a considerable 
profit  by  shewing  my  cattle  to  many  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  others  : and  before  I 
began  my  second  voyage,  I sold  them  for 
six  hundred  pounds.  Since  my  last  re- 
turn I find  the  breed  is  considerably  in- 
creased,especially  the  sheep,  which  I hope 
will  prove  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by  the  fineness  of 
the  fleeces. 

1 staid  but  two  months  with  my  wife 
and  family  ; for  my  insatiable  desire  of 
seeing  foreign  countries  would  sntfer  me 
to  continue  no  longer.  I left  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her 
in  a good  house  at  UedriftV*  My  remain- 
ing stock  k carried  with  me,  part  in  money 
and  part  iu  goods,  in  hopes  to  improve 
mv  fortunes.  My  eldest  uncle  John  had 
lelt  me  an  estate  in  land,  near  Eppiug,  of 
ubout  thirty  pounds  a year  ; aod  I hails 
long  lease  of  the  Black  Bull  in  Fetter- 
Lane,  which  yielded  me  as  much  more  ; 
so  that  1 was  not  iu  any  danger  of  leav- 
ing my  family  upon  the  parish.  My  son 
Johnny,  named  so  after  his  uncle,  wav  at 
the  grammar  school,  and  a towardly 

child.  Myddnght  r Betty  (who  is  now 
well  married,  and  has  children)  was  then 
at  her  needle- work.  1 took  leave  of  my 
wife,  and  boy  and  girl,  w ith  tears  on  both 
sides,  and  went  on  board  the  Adrentiire, 
a merchant-ship  of  three  hundred  tons, 
bound  for  Surat,  captain  John  Nicholas 
of  Liverpool, commander.  Butmy  account 
of  this  \ oyage  nvust  lie  deferred  to  the  se- 
cond part  of  my  travels.  Stiifl. 

^ 119.  A coy  age  to  Brobdingneg. 

CHAP.  1. 

A great  storm  described Ahe  longboat  sent 

to  fetch  staler)  t he  anther  goes  Kith  it  to 

discover 
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discover  the  country.  lie  is  left  on  shore, 
is  seized  by  one  of  the  natives,  and  car- 
ried to  a farmer’s  house.  Ilis  reception, 
uith  several  accidents  that  happened 
there.  A description  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  been  condemned  by  nature  and 
fortune  to  an  active  and  restless  life,  in 
two  months  after  my  return  I again  left 
my  native  country,  and  took  shipping  in 
the  Downs  on  the  20th  day  of  June  1702, 
in  the  Adventure,  captain  John  Nicholas, 
a Cornish  man,  commander,  bound  for 
Surat.  We  had  a very  prosperous  gale 
till  we  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  landed  for  fresh  water,  but  dis- 
covering a leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods, 
and  wintered  there;  for  the  captain  fall, 
ing  sick  of  an  ague,  we  could  not  leave 
the  Cape  till  the  end  of  March.  We  then 
set  sail,  and  had  a good  voyage  till  we 
passed  the  Streights  of  Madagascar ; but 
haring  got  northward  of  that  island,  and 
to  about  live  degrees  south  latitude,  the 
winds,  which  in  those  seas  are  observed  to 
blow  a constant  equal  gale  between  the 
north  and  wrest,  from  the  beginning  of  De. 
cember  to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the 
19th  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much 
greater  violence,  and  more  westerly  than 
usual,  continuing  so  for  twenty  days  toge. 
ther,  during  which  time  we  were  driven  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
and  about  three  degrees  northward  of  the 
line,  as  our  captain  found  by  an  observa- 
tion he  took  the  second  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  wind  ceased,  and  it  was  a perfect 
calm,  whereat  1 was  not  a little  rejoiced. 
But  he,  beiDg  a man  well  experienced  in 
the  navigation  of  these  seas,  bid  us  all  pre. 
pare  against  a storm,  which  accordingly 
happened  the  day  following:  fora  southern 
wiud,  called  the  southern  monsoon,  began 
to  set  in. 

Finding  it  was  like  to  overblow,  we 
took  in  our  sprit-sail,  and  stood  by  to  hand 
the  fore-sail ; but, making  foul  weather,  we 
looked  the  guns  were  all  fast,  and  handed 
the  mizen.  The  ship  lay  very  broad  off, 
so  we  thought  it  better  spooning  before  the 
sea,  than  trying  or  hulling.  Wc  reeft  the 
lore-sail  and  set  him,  and  bawled  aft  the 
fore.sheet;  the  helm  was  hard  a- weather. 
The  ship  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  tbe 
fore  down-haw  I : but  the  sail  was  split,  and 
we  haw  led  down  the  yard,  and  got  the  sail 
into  theship,  and  unbound  all  the  things 
clear  of  it.  It  was  a very  tierce  storm; 
the  sea  broke  strange  and  dangerous.  We 
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hawled  off  upon  the  lanniard  of  the  whip, 
staff,  and  helped  the  man  at  the  helm. 
We  would  not  get  down  our  top-mast,  but 
let  all  stand,  because  she  scudded  before 
the  sea  very  well,  and  wc  knew  lhat,  the 
top-mast  being  aloft,  the  ship  was  the 
wholesoiner,  and  made  better  way  through 
the  sea,  seeing  we  had  sea- room.  When 
the  storm  was  over,  we  set  fore  sail  and 
main-sail,  and  brought  the  ship  to.  Then 
we  set  the  mizen,  main-top-sail,  and  the 
fore-top-sail.  Our  course  was  cast-north- 
cast,  the  wind  was  at  south-west.  We  got 
the  starboard  tacks  aboard,  wc  cast  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts  ; we  set  in  tha 
lee-braccs,  and  hawled  forward  by  the 
weather-bowlings,  and  hawled  them  tight, 
and  belayed  them,  and  hawled  over  the 
mizen-tack  to  windward,  and  keptbcrfull 
and  by  as  near  as  she  would  lie. 

During  this  storm,  which  wasfollowed 
by  a strong  wind  west-south-west, we  were 
carried  by  my  computation  above  live  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  east,  so  that  the  oldest 
sailor  on  board  could  nottcllin  what  part 
of  the  world  wc  were.  Our  provisions  held 
out  well,  our  ship  was  staunch,  and  our 
crew  all  in  good  health  ; but  we  lay  in 
the  utmost  distress  for  water.  We  thought 
it  best  to  hold  ou  the  same  course,  rather 
than  turn  more  northerly,  which  might 
have  brought  us  to  the  north-west  parts 
of  Great  Tartary,  and  into  the  frozen  sea. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June  1703,  a boy 
on  the  top-mast  discovered  land.  On  the 
17th  we  came  in  full  view  of  a great 
island  or  continent  (for  we  knew  not  whe- 
ther) on  the  south  side  whereof  was  a small 
neck  of  laud  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
a creek  too  shallow  to  hold  a ship  of  above 
one  hundred  tons.  Wccast  anchor  within 
a league  of  this  creek,  and  our  captain 
sent  a dozen  of  his  men  well  armed  in  the 
long-boat,  with  vessels  for  water  if  any 
could  be  found.  1 desired  his  leave  to  go 
with  them,  that  1 might  see  the  country, 
and  make  what  discoveries  I could.  When 
we  came  loland,wubaw  no  river  or  spring, 
nor  any  sign  of  inhabitants.  Our  men 
therefore  wandered  on  thp  shore  to  hud 
out  some  fresh  water  near  the  sea,  and  I 
walked  alone  about  a mile  on  the  other 
side,  where  I observed  the  country  all 
barren  and  rocky.  I uow  began  to  be 
weary,  and  seciug  nothing  to  entertain  my 
, curiosity,  I returned  gently  down  towards 
the  creek;  and  the  sea  being  full  in  my 
view,  1 saw  our  men  already  got  into 
the  boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to  the  ship. 

1 was 
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I was  going  fokalfouafter  them,  although 
it  had  betui  to  little  purpose,  when  I ob- 
served a huge  creature  walking  alter  (hem 
in  the  sea,  as  fast  as  he  could  : he  waded 
not  much  deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took 
prodigious  strides  : but  our  men  had  the 
start  of  him  half  a league,  and  the  sea 
thereabouts  being  full  of  sharp-pointed 
rocks,  the  monster  was  not  able  to  over- 
take the  boat.  This  1 was  afterwards 
told,  for  I durst  not  stay  to.see  the  issue 
of  the  adventure;  but  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  the  w ay  1 first  went,  and  then  climb- 
ed up  a steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some 
prospect  of  the  country.  I found  it  fully  cul- 
tivated : but  that  which  first  surprised  me 
was  the  length  of  the  grass,  which,  in 
those  grounds  that  scented  to  be  kept  fur 
hay,  was  about  twenty  feet  high. 

I fell  into  a high  road,  for  so  I teok  it 
to  be,  though  it  served  to  the  inhabitants 
only  as  a foot-path  through  a field  of  bar. 
ley.  Here  1 walked  on  for  some  time, 
but  rould  see  little  on  either  side,  it  being 
now  near  harvest,  and  the  corn  rising  at 
least  forty  fert.  I was  an  hour  walking 
to  the  end  of  this  field,  which  was  fenced 
in  with  a hedge  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  so 
lofty  that  I could  make  no  computation 
of  their  altitude.  There  was  a stile  to  pass 
from  this  field  into  the  next.  It  had  four 
steps  and  a stone  to  cross  over  when  you 
came  to  the  uppermost.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  climb  this  stile,  because  every 
step  was  six  feet  high,  and  the  upper  stone 
above  twenty.  1 was  endeavouring  to 
find  some  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I dis- 
covered one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next 
field  advancing  towards  the  stile,  of  the 
same  size  with  him  whom  I saw  in  the  sea 
pursuing  our  boat,  lie  appeared  as  tall  as 
nn  ordinary  spire-steeple,  and  took  about 
ten  yards  at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I 
could  guess.  1 was  struck  with  the  utmost 
feitr  and  astonishment,  and  ran  to  hide 
myself  in  the  corn,  from  whence  I saw 
Ititn  at  the  top  of  tho  stile  looking  back 
into  the  next  field  on  the  right  hand,  and 
beard  him  call  .in  a voice  many  degrees 
louder  than  a speaking  trumpet;  but  the 
noise  was  so  high  in  the  air,  that  at  first  I 
certainly  thought  it  was  thunder.  Where- 
upon seven  monsters,  like  himself,  came 
towards  hitn  with  reapinz- hooks  in  their 
hands,  each  hook  about  the  largeness  of 
six  scythes.  These  people  were  not  so 
vs  — -I I cl atl  as  (he  first, "whose  servants  or 
labourers  they  seemed  to  be:  for  upon 


some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to  reap 
the  corn  in  the  field  where  I lay.  I kept 
from  them  at  as  great  a distance  as  I conld, 
hut  was  forced  to  move  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were 
sometimes  not  abovea  foot  L distant, so  that 
I could  hardly  squeeze  my  body  betwixt 
them.  However  1 made  a shift  togofor. 
ward,  till ) came  to  a part  of  the  field 
where  the  corn  had  been  laid  by  the  rain 
and  wind.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  advance  a step  ; for  (he  stalks  were  so 
interwoven  that  1 could  not  creep  tho- 
rough, and  the  beards  of  the  fallen  cars 
so  strong  and  pointed  that  they  pierced 
through  my  clothes  into  my  ilesh.  At  the 
same  time  i heard  the  reapers  not  above 
an  hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  quite 
dispirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome 
by  grief  and  despair,  1 lay  down  between 
two  ridges,  and  heartily  wished  1 might 
there  end  in v days.  1 bemoaned  my  de- 
solate w idow,  and  fatherless  children.  I 
lamented  my  own  folly  and  vvilfulncss  in 
attempting  a second  voyage,  against  the 
advice  of  all  my  friends  and  relations. 
In  this  terrible  agitation  of  mind  I could 
not  lot  bear  thinking  of  Lilliput, whose  in- 
habitants looked  upon  me  as  the  greatest 
prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world; 
where  I was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
in  ni  v hand, and  perform  those  other  actions 
which  will  be  recorded  for  ever  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  empire,  while  posterity 
shall  hardly  believe  them,  although  attest- 
ed by  millions.  I reflected  what  a mor- 
tification it  must  prove  to  me  to  appear 
as  inconsiderable  in  this  nation,  as  one 
single  l.illiputian  would  be  among  us.  But 
this  I conceived  was  to  be  the  least  of  my 
niisfortunrs  : for  as  human  creatures  are 
observed  to  be  more  savage  and  cruel  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  what  could  I 
expect  but  to  be  a morsel  in  the  mouth  of 
the  first  among  these  enormous  barbarians, 
that  should  happen  to  seize  me:  Un- 

doubtedly philosophers  arc  in  the  right 
when  they  tell  us  that  nothing  is  great  or 
little  otherwise  than  by  comparison.  It 
might  have  pleased  fortune  to  have  let  the 
Lilliputians  find  some  nation,  w here  the 
jiuople  were  as  diminutive  with  respect  to 
them,  as  they  were  tome.  And  who 
knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious  race 
of  mortals  might  he  equally  over-matched 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  whereof 
we  have  yet  no  discovery  ? 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I wax,  l could 
not  forbear  going  oil  with  these  reflec- 
tions, 
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lions,  when  one  of  the  reapers,  approich. 
mg  within  ten  yards  of  the  ridge  where 'I 
lay,  made  me  apprehend  that  with  the 
next  step  1 should  be  squashed  to  death 
under  his  foot,  or  cut  in  two  with  his 
reaping  hook.  And  therefore  when  he 
"as  again  about  to  more,  I screamed  as 
loud  as  fear  could  make  me.  Whereupon 
the  huge  creature  trod  short,  and  looking 
round  about  under  him  for  some  time,  at 
last  espied  me  as  I lay  on  the  ground  Me 
considered  me  awhile,  with  the  caution  of 
one  who  endeavours  to  lay  hold  on  a small 
dangerous  animal  in  such  a manner  that  it 
shall  not  be  able  either  fo  scratch  or  to 
bite  him,  as  I myself  have  sometimes  done 
with  a weasel  in  Rutland.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  take  me  up  behind  by  the 
middle  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
and  brought  me  within  three  yards  of  Ins 
eyes,  ihat  he  might  behold  my  shape  more 
perfectly.  I guessed  his  meaning,  and  my 
good  fortune  gave  me  so  much  presence 
el  mind,  that  I resolved  not  to  struggle  in 
the  Mast  as  he  held  me  in  the  air  above 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  although  he 
grievously  pinched  my  sides,  for  lear  I 
should  slip  through  his  fingers.  Ail  I ven- 
tured was  to  raise  mine  eyes  towards  the 
sun,  and  place  my  hands  together,  in  a sup- 
plicating posture,  and  to  speak  some  words 
in  an  humble  melancholy  tone,  suitable  to 
the  condition  J then  was  in.  For  I ap- 
prehended every  moment  that  he  would 

dash  me  against  the  ground,  as  we  usually  on  the  ground.  I then  took  the  purse,  and 
do  any  little  hateful  animal,  w hich  w * "r !*  —a  ..it  <■...  —.t.i  _ 


mister,  who  was  a substantial  farmer,  anp 
the  same  person  I had  first  seen  in  the 
field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  I suppose  by 
their  talk)  received  such  an  account  of 
me  as  his  servant  could  give  him,  took  a 
piece  of  a small  straw,  about  the  size  of  a 
walking-staff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the 
lappets  of  my  coat  ; w hich  it  seems  ho 
thought  to  he  some  kind  of  covering  that 
nature  had  given  me.  He  blew  my  hairs 
aside  to  take  a better  view  ol  my  face, 
lie  called  his  hinds  about  him,  and  asked 
them  (as  I afterwards  learned)  whether 
they  iiad  ever  seen  in  the  fields  any  little 
creature  that  resembled  me  : he  then  placed 
me  softly  on  the  ground  upon  all  four,  hut 
I got  immediately  up,  and  walked  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  to  let  those  peo- 
ple see  1 had  no  intent  to  run  away.  They 
all  sat  down  in  a circle  about  me,  the  hot- 
ter to  observe  my  motions  I pulled  offmy 
hut,  ami  made  a low  bow  towards  the  far- 
mer. 1 fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up 
my  hands  and  eyes,  and  spoke  several 
words  as  loud  as  1 could  : I took  a purse 
of  gold  out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  lie  received  it  on  the 
palm  of  his  baud,  then  applied  it  close  to 
his  eye  to  see  w hat  it  was,  and  afterwards 
turned  it  several  times  with  the  point  of  a 
pin  (which  he  took  out  of  his  sleeve)  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Whereupon  I 
made  a sign  that  he  should  place  his  hand 


have  a mind  to  destroy  *.  But  iny  good 
Mar  would  have  ft,  that  he  appeared 
pleased  with  my  voice  ami  gestures,  and 
began  to  look  upon  me  as  a curiosity,  much 
wondering  to  hear  me  pronounce  arti  ii. 
lute  words,  although  he  could  not  under- 
stand  them.  Tn  the  mean  lime  1 was  not 


opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  h s 
pulm.  There  were  six  Spanish  pieces  cf 
four  pistoles  each,  besides  tw  enty  or  thirty 
smaller  coins.  1 saw  him  wet  the  tip  of 
his  little  finger  upon  his  tongue,  and  take 
up  one  of  my  largest  pieces,  and  then  ano- 
ther, but  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
what  they  were.  He  made  me  a sign  to 


able  to  forbear  groaning  and  shedding  tears,  put  them  again  into  my  purse,  and  tho 
and  turning  my  head  towards  my  sides  ; purse  again  into  my  pocket,  which,  after 
letting  him  know,  as  well  as  1 could,  how  offering  it  to  him  several  times,  1 thought 
cruelly  I was  hurt  by  the  pressure  of  his  R best  to  do. 

thumb  and  finger,  lie  seemed  to  appre-  The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convimed 
bend  my  meaning  ; for  lifting  tip  the  lap-  I must  be  a rational  creature.  He  spoke 
pet  of  his  coat,  he  put  me  gemly  into  it,  often  to  me,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  immediately  ran  along  with  me  to  his  pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a water-mill, 

yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.  1 


Our  inattention  to  the  felicity  of  sensitive 
J*1*®5'  merely  because  tli.-y  arc  small,  i.  here 
forcibly  reproved  : many  have  wantonly  crashed 
insect,  who  would  shudder  at  culling  the 
irualol  adug:  but  it  should  always  be reiurm- 
otred,  that  the  least  of  these 

“ mortal  sufferance  locls  a pang  us  great 
' As  when  a giant  dies.” 


answered  as  loud  as  I could  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  he  often  laid  his  car  within 
two  yards  of  me,  but  all  in  vain,  for  wu 
were  wholly  uniutclligble  to  each  other, 
lie  then  sent  his  servants  to  their  work, 
and  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  doubled  and  spread  it  on  his 
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arms,  who  immediately  spied  roe,  and  be- 
wail a squall  that  you  might  have  heard 
from  London  bridge  to  Chelsea,  after  the 
usual  oratory  of  infants,  to  get  roc  for  a 
plaything.  The  mother  out  of  pure  indul- 
gence took  me  up, and  put  medowards  the 
child,  w ho  presently  seized  me  by  the  mid- 
dle, and  gotiny  head  into  his  mouth,  where 
I roared  so  loud  that  Iheurchin  wasfrisrht-- 
cd,  and  let  me  drop;  and  I should  infal- 
libly have  broke  mv  neck,  if  the  mother 
liad  not  held  her  apron  under  me.  The 
nurse,  to  quiet  her  babe,  made  use  of  a rat- 
tle, which  wasakindofhollow  vessel  filled 
with  great  stones,  and  fastened  by  a cable 
to  the  child’s  waist : but  alt  in  vain,  so  that 
she  tvas  forced  to  apply  the  last  remedy,  by 
giving  it  suck.  I must  confess  no  object 
ever  disgusted  me  so  much  as  the  sight  of 
her  monstroqs  breast,  which  I cannot  tell 
what  to  compare  with,  so  as  to  give  the  cu- 
rious reader  an  idea  of  its  bulk,  shape,  and 
colour.  It  stood  prominent  six  feet,  and 
could  not  be  less  than  sixteen  in  circum- 
ference. The  nipple  was  about  half  the  big- 
ness of  my  head,  and  the  line  both  of  that 
and  the  dug  so  varied  with  spots,  pimples, 
and  freckles,  that  nothing  could  appear 
more  nauseous  ; for  I had  a near  sight  of 
her,  she  sitting  down  (hemoreconreniently 
to  give  suck,  and  i standing  on  the 
tabic.  This  made  me  reflect  upon  the  fair 
skins  of  our  English  ladies,  who  appear  so 
beautiful  to  us,  only  because  they  arc  of 
our  own  size,  and  their  delects  nut  to  be 
seen  but  through  a magnifying-glass, 
•where  we  find  by  experiment  that  the 
smoothest  and  whitest  skins  look  rough 
and  coarse,  and  ill  coloured. 

I remember,  when  I was  at  Lilliput,the 
roniplexion  of  those  diminutive  people  ap- 
peared tome  the  fairest  in  the  world  ; and 
talking  upon  this  subject  with  a person  of 
learning  there,  w ho  was  an  intimatefriend 
of  mine,  he  said  that  my  face  appeared 
much  fairer  and  smoother  when  he  looked 
on  me  from  the  ground,  than  it  did  upon 
a nearer  view,  when  1 took  him  up  in  my 
hand  and  brought  him  close, which  he  eon. 
fessed  was  at  first  a very-shocking  sight. He 
said  he  could  discover  great  holes  in  my 
skin;  that  the  stumjis  of  myheard  were  ten 
times  stronger  tlian  the  bustles  of  a boar, 
ami  my  complexion  made  up  of  several  co- 
lours altogether  disagreeable  ; although  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say  for  my  self,  that  I am 
as'fair  as  most  of  my  Sex  and  country, and 
very  little  sun. burnt  by  all  my  travels. On 
the  other  side,  discoursing  of  the  ladies  in 
that  emperor’s  court,  he  used  to  tell  me 


one  had  freckles, another  too  wide*  month, 
a third  too  large  a nose,  nothing  of  which 
I was  able  to  distinguish.  1 confess  this 
reflection  was  obvious  enough;  which, how- 
ever, l could  not  forbear,  lest  the  reader 
might  think  those  vast  creatures  were  ac- 
tually deformed  ; for  I must  do  them  jus- 
tice to  say,  they  are  a comely  race  of  ptso- 
ple  ; and  particularly  the  features  of  my 
master’s  countenance,  although  he  were 
but  a farmer, when  I beheld  him  from  the 
height  of  sixty  feet,  appeared  very  well 
proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done, my  master  went 
out  to  his  labourers,  and, as  I could  disco- 
ver by  his  voice  and  gesture, gave  bis  wife 
a strict  charge  to  take  care  of  me.  I was 
very  much  tired,  and  disposed  to  sleep; 
which  my  mistress  perceiving,  she  put  roe 
on  her  own  bed,  and  covered  me  with  a 
clean  white  handkerchief,  but  larger  and 
coarser  than  the  main -sail  of  a mao  of 
war. 

I slept  about  two  ho'urs  and  dreamed 
I was  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children, 
which  aggravated  my  sorrows,  when  I 
awaked,  and  found  myself  alone  in  a vast 
room,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  above  two  hundred  high, 
lying  in  a bed  twenty  yards  wide.  My 
mistress  was  gone  about  tier  household  af- 
fairs, and  had  locked  mein.  The  bed 
was  eight  yards  from  the  floor.  Some  na- 
tural necessities  required  me  to  get  down, 
I durst  not  presume  to  call,  and,  if  I had 
it  would  have  been  in  vain  with  sucii  a 
voice  as  mine,  at  so  great  a distance  as 
from  the  room  where  1 lay  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  family  kept.  While  I was  un- 
der these  circumstances,  two  rats  crept 
up  the  curtains,  am]  ran  smelling  hack, 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  bed.  One  of 
them  camo  up  almost  to  my  fare, whereup- 
on I rose  in  a fright,  and  drew  out  my 
hanger  to  defend  myself.  These  horri- 
ble animals  had  the  boldness  to  attack  me 
on  both  sides  and  one  of  them  held  his  fore 
feet  at  my  collar  ; but  1 had  the  good  for, 
tune  to  rip  up  his  belly, before  he  could  do 
me  any  mischief.  He  fell  down  at  my  feat, 
and  the  other  seeing  the  fate  of  his  comrade 
made  his  escape, but  not  without  one  good 
wound  on  the  back, which  L garc  hi  n a-  he 
fled, and  made  the  blood  run  trick  ing  fro  a 
him.  After  this  expl  dt  I walked  gcnily  to 
and  fro  on  the  bed  to  recover  my  hr.  .th, 
and  lossof  spirits.  These  creature-  w ue  of 
the  size  ofa  large  mastin',  but  mfi  uely 
more  nimble  and  fierce,  so  that  if  I bad 
taken  off  my  belt  before  I went  to  -lie;., 

1 must 
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I must  infallibly  bare  been  tom  to  pieces 
and  devoured.  I measured  (he  tail  of  the 
dead  rat,  and  found  it  to  he  two  yards 
long,  wanting  an  inch  ; hut  it  went  against 
my  stomach  to  drag  the  carcase  off  (he 
bed  where  it  lay  still  bleeding;  I observ- 
cd  it  had  yet  some  life,  hot,  with  a strong 
slash  cross  the  neck,  1 thoroughly  dis- 
patched it. 

Soon  after  my  mistress  came  into  the 
room,  who  seeing  me  all  bloody,  tan  and 
took  me  up  in  her  hand.  I pointed  to  the 
dead  rat,  smiling,  and  making  other  signs 
to  shew  I was  not  hurt,  whereat  she  was 
extremely  rejoiced,  calling  the  maid  to 
take  up  the  dead  rat  with  a pair  of  tongs, 
and  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then  she 
set  me  on  a table,  where  I showed  her  my 
banger  ail  bloody,  and,  wiping  it  on  the 
lappet  of  my  coal,  returned  it  tothe  scab- 
hard.  T was  pressed  to  do  more  than  one 
thing,  which  another  could  nut  do  for  me, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  my 
mistress  understand  lhat  I desired  to  beset 
down  on  the  Hour  ; which  after  she  had 
done,  my  bashliilu<  s>  would  not  suffer  me 
to  ex  press  my  sellfarther,  than  by  pointing 
to  the  door  and  bow  iug  several  times.  The 
good  woman,  with  much  difficulty  at  last 
perceived  what  1 would  In:  at,  and  taking 
me  up  again  in  her  hand,  walked  into  (he 
garden  where  she  set  me  down.  1 went 
on  one  side  about  two  hundred  yards, and 
beckoning  tuber  not  to  look  or  to  follow 
me,  I hid  myself  between  two  leaves  of 
sorrel,  and  there  discharged  the  necessi- 
ties of  nature. 

I hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse  me 
for  dw  elling  on  these  and  the  like  particu- 
lars, w hich  however  insignificant  they  may 
appear  to  grovelling  vulgar  minds, yet  will 
certainly  help  a philosopher  to  enlarge  his 
thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply 
them  to  the  benefit  of  public  as  well  as 
private  life,  which  was  my  sole  desigu  in 
presenting  this  and  other  accounts  of  my 
travels  to  the  world;  wherein  I have  been 
chiefly  studious  of  truth,  w ithout  affecting 
any  ornaments  of  learning  or  of  style. 
Hut  the  whole  scene  of  this  voy  age  made 
so  strong  an  imptession  on  my  mind,  and 
is  so  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  in 
committing  it  to  paper  I did  not  omit 
one  material  circumstance  ; however, 
upon  a. strict  review,  1 blotted  out  several 
passages  of  less  moment  which  were  in 
my  first  copy,  for  fear  o<  being  censured 
as  ltdiuus  aod  trilling,  whereof  travellers 
are  often,  perhaps  not  without  justice, 
accused. 


CHAP.  11. 

A description  of  the  farmer's  daughter. 

The  author  carried  to  a marlit.tozcu, 

and  then  to  the  metropolis.  The  parti- 
culars of  his  journey. 

My  mistress  had  a daughter  of  nine 
years  old,  a child  of  towardly  parts  for 
her  age,  very  dexterous  at  her  needle,  and 
skilful  in  dressing  her  baby.  Her  mother 
and  she  contrived  to  fit  up  the  baby’s 
cradle  for  me  against  night ; the  cradle 
was  put  into  a small  drawer  of  a cabinet, 
aud  the  drawer  placed  upon  a hanging 
shelf  for  fear  of  the  rats.  This  was  my 
bed  all  the  time  I stayed  with  those  peo. 
pie,  though  made  more  convenient  by  de- 
grees, as  1 began  to  learn  (heir  language, 
and  make  uiy  wants  known.  This  young 
girl  was  so  handy,  that,  after  1 had  once 
or  twice  pulled  off  my  clothes  before  her, 
she  was  able  to  dress,  and  undress  me, 
though  I never  gave  her  that  trouble  when 
she  would  let  me  do  either  myself.  She 
made  nvc  seven  shirts  and  some  other  linen 
of  as  fine  cloth  as  could  be  got,  w hich  in. 
deed  w as  coarser  than  sack-cloth;  and 
these  she  constantly  washed  for  me  with 
her  own  hands.  She  was  likewise  my 
school-mistress  to  teach  me  the  lauguage; 
when  I point,  d to  any  thing  she  told  me 
the  name  of  it  ill  her  own  tongue,  so  that 
in  a few  days  1 was  able  to  call  for  what- 
ever 1 had  a mind  to.  She  was  very 
good  natund,  and  not  above  forty  feet 
high,  being  little  for  lnr  age.  She  gave 
me  the  name  of  Grildrig,  which  ttve  fa- 
mily took  up,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  word  imports  what  tin 
Latins  call  homunculus,  the  Italians  ho. 
snunccletino , and  the  English  niannakin. 
To  her  1 chiefly  owe  nvy  preservation  in 
that  country  .*  wc  never  parted  while  I 
was  there  : 1 called  her  my  Glumdulclitch , 
or  little  nurse  ; and  should  be  guilty  of 
great  ingratitude,  if  I omitted  this  honour- 
able mention  of  her  care  and  affection  to- 
wards me,  vvhich  1 heartily  wish  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  requite  as  she  deserves,  in- 
stead of  being  the  innocent,  but  unhappy 
instrument  of  her  disgrace,  as  1 have  too 
much  reason  to  fear. 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talkedof 
in  (he  neighbourhood,  that  my  master  had 
found  a strange  animal  in  the  field,  about 
the  bigness  of  a spLicknuck,  but  exactly 
shaped  in  everypart  like  a human  creature; 
which  it  likewise  imitated  in  all  its  actions; 
seemed  to  speak  in  a little  language  of  its 
o«  n,  iiad  alieady  learned  several  words  of 
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theirs  w ent  erect  upon  two  legs,  was  tame 
and  gentle, would  come  w hen  it  was  called, 
do  whatever  it  was  btd,h.ul  the  fiuest  limbs 
in  the-world,  and  a complex  ion  fairer  than 
a nobleman's  daughter  of  three  years  old. 
Another  farmer  who  lived  hard  by,  and 
was  a particular  friend  of  my  matter,  came 
on  a visit  on  purpose  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  story.  I was  immediately  pro. 
duced,  and  placed  upon  a table,  where  1 
walked  as  1 was  commanded,  drew  my 
hanger,  put  it  up  attain,  made  my  reverence 
to  my  master’s  guest, asked  hint  in  his  Own 
language  how  he  did,  and  told  him,  he 
was  welcome,  just  as  my  little  nurse  had 
instructed  me.  This  matt,  who  was  old  and 
dim. sighted,  put  on  his  spectacles  to  be- 
hold me  better,  at  which  l could  not  for- 
bear laughing  very  heartily,  for  his  eyes 
appeared  like  the  full  moon  shining  into  a 
chamber  at  two  windows.  Our  people, who 
discovered  the  cause  of  my  mirth,  bore  me 
company  in  laughing,  at  which  the  old  fel- 
low was  fool  enough  to  be  angry  and  out 
of  countcnaucc.  He  had  the  character  of 
a great  miser,  ami  to  my  misfortune,  he 
well  deserved  it,  by  the  cursed  advice  he 
gave  my  master,  to  shew  me  as  a sight 
upon  a market  day  in  the  next  town, 
which  was  half  an  hour's’  riding,  about 
two  and  twenty  miles  from  our  house'.  1 
guessed  there  was  some  mischief  contriving 
when  1 observed  my  master  and  his  friend 
whispering  long  together, sometimes  point- 
ing at  me,  and  my  fears  made  me  fancy 
that  I overheard  and  understood  some  of 
their  wards.  But  the  next  morning  Glum- 
dalclitch,  my  little  nurse,  told  me  the 
whole  of  (hr  matter,  which  she  had  cun. 
ningly  picked  out  from  her  mother.  The 
poor  girl  laid  me  iu  her  bosom,  and  fell 
a weeping  with  shame  and  grief.  She  ap- 
prehended some  mischief  would  happen 
to  me  from  rude  vulgar  folks,  who  might 
squeeze  me  to  death,  or  break  one  of  my 
limbs  by  taking  me  iu  their  hands.  She 
had  also  observed  how  modest  1 was'in  my 
nature, how  nicely  1 regardcxl  my  honour, 
and  wbat  an  indignity  I should  conceive  it 
to  be  exposed  for  money  as  a public  spec, 
taclc  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  She 
said,  her  papa  and  mama  had  promised 
that  Grildrig  should  be  hers,  but  now  she 
found  they  meant  to  serve  her  as  they  «lid 
last  year,  when  they  pretended  to  give  her 
a lamb,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was  fat,  sold 
it  to  a butcher.  For  my  own  part,  I may 
truly  allirm  that  1 was  less  concerned  than 
my  iiope.  I had  a strong  hope,  winch 
uever  left  me,  that  1 should  one  day  recu- 
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Ter  my  liberty  ; and  as  to  the  ignominy 
of  being  carried  about  for  a monster,  i 
considered  myself  to  be  a pctfcct  stranger 
in  the  country,  and  that  such  a misfor- 
tune could  never  bo  charged  upon  me  as 
a reproach,  if  ever  I should  return  to 
Knglaml,  since  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
himself,  iu  my  coudilioti,  must  have  un- 
dergone the  same  distress. 

•Vly  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend,  carried  me  in  a box  the  next 
day  to  a neighbouring  town,  and  took 
along  with  him  his  little  daughter,  my 
nurse,  upona  pillion  behind  him.  Thcbox 
was  close  on  every  side,  with  a little  door 
for  me  to  go  ill  and  out,  anil  a few  gimlet 
holes  to  let  in  air.  The  girl  had  been  so 
careful  as  to  putthcquilt  of  her  baby’s  bed 
in  to  it  for  me  to  lie  down  on.  However,  i 
was  terribly  shaken  and  discomposed  in 
this  journey,  though  it  were  but  of  half 
an  hour.  For  the  horsd  went  about  forty 
feet  at  every  step,  and  trotted  so  high, 
that  the  agitation  was  equal  to  the  rising 
and  hilling  of  a ship  in  a great  storm, 
but  much  more  frequent.  Our  journey 
was  somewhat  farther  than  from  London 
to  St.  Alban’s.  My  master  alighted  at  au 
inn  which  he  used  to  frequent ; and  after 
consulting  awhile  with  the  innkeeper, 
and  making  some  necessary. preparations, 
he  hired  the  grullrud  or  crier  to  give  no- 
tice through  the  town,  of  a strange  crea- 
ture to  be  seen  at  the  sign  of  the  Green 
Fugle,  not  so  big  as  a,  splacknuck  (an 
animal  in  that  country  very  finely  shaped, 
about  six  feet,  long)  and  in  every  part  of 
the  body  resembling  a human  creature, 
could  speak  several  words,  and  perform 
an  hundred  diverting  tricks. 

1 was  placed  upon  a table  in  the  largest 
room  ofthc  inn,  which  might  be  near  three 
hundred  feet  square.  My  little  nurse  stood 
on  a low  stool  close  to  the  table  to  take 
care  of  uie,  anil  direct  what  I should  do. 
My  master,  to  avoid  a crowd,  would  suf- 
fer ouly  thirty  people  at  a time  to  see  me. 
i walked  about  oil  the  table  as  the  girl 
commauded  : she  asked  me  questions,  as 
lar  as  she  kocw  my  understanding  of  the 
language  reached,  and  1 answered  them  as 
loud  as  1 could.  1 turned  about  several 
times  to  the  company,  paid  my  humble 
respects,  said  they  were  welcome,  and  used 
some  other  speeches- 1 had  been  taught.  I 
took  up  a thimble  filled  with  liquor, 
which  Glumdalclitch  had  ^iven  me  fur  a 
cup,  and  drunk  their  health.  1 drew  out 
iny  hanger,  and  dourislied  with  it  after  tno 
manauc  of  fencers  in  Luglaud.  My  nurse 
3 S 
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pave  me  a pari  of  straw,  which  I exercised 
as  a pike,  having  learned  the  art  in  niy 
youth.  I was  that  day  shewn  to  twelve 
sets  of  company,  and  as  often  forced  to 
act  over  again  the  same  fopperies,  till  I 
was  half  dead  with  weariness  and  vexa- 
tion. For  those  who  had  seen  me  made 
such  wonderful  reports,  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  break  down  the  doors  to 
come  iu.  My  master,  for  his  own  interest, 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  touch  me  ex- 
cept my  nurse;  and  to  prevent  danger, 
benches  were  set  round  the  table  at  such 
a distance,  as  to  put  me  out  of  every 
body’s  reach.  However,  an  unlucky 
school-boy  aimed  a hazel  nut  directly  at 
my  head,  which  very  narrowly  missed 
me  ; otherwise  it  came  with  so  much  vio- 
lence,that  it  would  hareiufallibiy  knock- 
ed out  my  brains,  for  it  was  almost  as 
large  as  a small  pmnpion  : but  i had  the 
satisfaction  to  sec  the  young  rogue  well 
beaten,  ami  turned  out  of  the  room. 

My  master  gave  public  notice,  that  he 
would  shew  me  again  the  next  markcl-day, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  prepared  a more 
convenient  vehicle  for  me,  which  he  had 
reason  enough  to  do;  for  I was  so  tired 
with  my  first  journey,  and  with  entertain- 
ing company  Mr  eight  hours  together,  that 
J could  hardly  stand  upon  my  legs,  or 
speak  a word.  It  was  at  least  three  days 
before  i recovered  my  strength  ; and  that 
1 might  have  no  rest  at  hump,  all  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  from  an  hundred 
miles  round,  hearing  of  my  fame,  came  to 
see  me  at  my  master’s  own  bouse.  There 
could  not  he  fewer  than  thirty  persons 
with  their  wives  and  children  (for  the 
country  is  very  populous)  ; and  my  mas. 
ter  demanded  the  rale  of  a full  room 
W Ui  never  he  shewed  me  at  home,  although 
it  were  only  to  a single  family  ; so  that  for 
some  time  I had  but  little  ease  everyday 
of  the  week  (except  Wednesday,  which 
is  their  sabbath),  although  1 were  not  car- 
ried to  the  town. 

My  master,  finding  l*ow  profitable  l was 
like  to  be,  resolved  to  carry  me  to  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  kingdom,  llav. 
lug  therefore  provided  himself  with  all 
things  necessary  for  a long  journey,  and 
settled  his  atlairs  at  home,  lie  took  leave 
ol  his  wife,  ami  upon  the  17th  of  August 
1703,  ahum  two  months  after  my  arrival, 
w e set  mil  for  the  metropolis,  situated  near 
the  middle  of  that  empire,  and  about  three 
thousand  miles  distance  from  our  bouse: 
my  master  made  his  daughter  Glumdal- 
ulilch  ride  behind  him.  Shu  carried  trie 


on  her  lap  in  a box  tied  about  her  waist. 
Tljc  girl  had  lined  it  on  all  sides  with  the 
softest  cloth  she  could  get,  well  quilted 
underneath,  furnished  it  with  her  baby’s 
bed,  provided  me  with  linen  and  other 
necessaries,  and  made  every  thing  as  con- 
venient as  she  could.  Wc  had  no  other 
company  but  a boy  of  the  bouse,  who 
rode  after  us  with  the  luggage. 

My  master’s  design  was  to  sht-v  mein 
atl  the  towns  by  the  way,  and  to  step  out 
of  the  road  for  fifty  or  au  hundred  miles  to 
any  village,  or  person  of  quality’s  hotsc, 
where  he  might  expect  custom.  " c mafic 
easy  journies  of  not  above  seven  or  eight 
score  miles  a day  ; for  Glumdalclitch,  on 
purpose  to  spare  me,  complained  she  was 
tired  with  the  trotting  of  the  horse.  She 
often  took  me  out  of  my  box  at  my  own 
desire  to  give  me  air,  and  shew  me  the 
country,  but  always  held  me  fast  by  a 
leading  string.  W e passed  over  five  or  six 
rivers  many  degrees  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges;  and  there 
was  hardly  a rivulet  so  small  as  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge.  hVe  were  tea 
weeks  on  our  journey,  and  I was  shewn 
in  eighteen  large  towns,  besides  many  vil- 
lages and  private  families. 

On  theSGth  day  of  October,  w c arrived 
at  the  metropolis,  called  in  their  language 
Lorbrulgiud,  or  I'ride  of  the  Uniter*. 
My  master  took  a lodging  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  royal 
palace,  and  put  up  bills  in  the  usual  form, 
containing  an  exact  description  of  my 
person  and  parts.  He  hired  a large  room 
between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  wide, 
he  provided  a table  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  I was  to  act  my  part, 
and  palisadoed  it  roiiud  three  feet  from 
the  edge,  and  as  many  high,  to  pmens 
my  falling  over.  L was  shewn  ten  times  a 
day,  to  the  wonder  and  satisfaction  of  ail 
people.  I could  now  speak  the  language 
tolerably  well,  and  perfectly  uuderslunl 
every  word  that  was  spoken  to  me.  Be 
sides,  i had  learned  their  alphabet,  and 
could  make  a shift  to  explain  a sentence 
here  and  there  ; for  Glumdalclitch  had 
been  my  instructor  while  wo  were  af 
home,  uni  at  leisure  hours  during  our 
johrnry.  She  carried  a little  book  in  her 
poekci,  not  much  larger  thau  a Sanson's 
Atlas;  it  was  a common  treatise  for  the 
use  of  young  girls,  giving  a short  account 
of  their  religion  ; out  of  this  she  taught 
me  my  letters,  aud  interpreted  the 
words. 
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J he  author  gent  for  to  court,  The  queen 
buys  him  of  tug  master  the  farmer , and 

piisents  him  to  the  king,  lie  disputes 
with  his  majesty's  great  scholars.' An 
apartment  at  court  provided  for  the 
author.  He  is  in  high  favour  with  the 
queen.  He  stands  up  for  the  honour  of 
his  own  country.  ' His  quarrels  with 
the  queen’s  dwarf. 

1 he  frequent  labours  I underwent  every 
day,  made  in  a few  weeks  a very  consi- 
dcrable  change  in  my  health  : the  more  my 
master  got  by  me,  the  more  insatiable  he 
grew.  I had  quite  lost  my  stomach,  and 
was  almost  reduced  to  a skeleton.  The  far- 
mer observed  it,  and,  roncludiug  I must 
Ooon  die,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a iiand 
of  me  as  he  coulti.  While  he  was  thus  rea- 
soning and  resolving  with  himself,  a sar. 
Ural, or  gentleman. usher, came  from  court, 
commanding  my  master  to  carry  me  imme- 
diately thither  for  the  diversion  of  the 
queen  and  her  ladies.  Some  of  fhe  latter 
had  already  been  to  see  me,  anil  reported 
strange  things  of  my  beauty,  behaviour, 
and  good  sense.  Her  majesty,  and  those 
who  attended  her,  were  beyond  measure 
delighted  with  my  demeanour.  I fell  o:i 
my  knees  and  begged  the  honour  of  kis- 
sing her  imperial  foot  ; but  this  gracious 
princess  held  out  her  little  linger  towards 
me  (after  I was  set  on  a table)  which  I 
embraced  in  both  my  arms,  and  put  the 
tip  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  to  my  lip, 
i'he  made  me  somegcneral  questions  about 
my  country,  and  my  travels,  which  1 an- 
swered as  distinctly,  ami  in  as  lew  words 
as  I could.  She  asked,  Whether  I would 
be  content  to  live  at  court.  I bowed  down 
to  the  board  of  the  table,  and  humbly  an. 
sw'ered  that  I was  my  master’s  slave:  but  if 
1 were  at  my  owu  disposal,  I should  be 
proud  to  devote  my  life  to  her  majesty’s 
service.  She  then  asked  my  master,  whe- 
ther he  were  willing  to  sell  me  at  a good 
price.  He,  who  apprehended  1 could  not 
live  a month,  was  ready  enough  to  pare 
v»  iih  me,  and  demanded  a thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  were  ordered  him  on  the 
spot,  each  piece  being  about  the  bigness  of 
eight  hundred  inoidoies  ; but  allowing  for 
the  proportion  of  alt  things  between  that 
country  and  Europe,  and  the  high  priceof 
gold  among  them,  was  hardly  so  great  a 
sum  as  a thousand  guineas  would  be  iu 
England.  I then  said  to  the  qttceu,  siuce 
I was  now  her  majesty  ’» most  humble  ctva- 
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tore  and  vassal,  I mustbeg  the  favour  that 
CWumdalelitch,  who  had  always  tended  me 
wiih  so  much  rare  and  kimluess,  and  un- 
derstood to  do  ii  so  well,  might  bcadmit. 
ted  into  her  service,  and  continue  to  be  my 
nurse  ami  instructor.  Her  majesty  agreed 
to  my  petition,  anil  easily  got  the  farmer’s 
consent,  who  was  glad  enough  to  have  his 
daughter  preferred  at  court,  and  the  poor 
girl  herself  was  not  able  to  hide  her  joy  : 
my  late  master  withdrew,  bidding  me  fare, 
well,  and  saying  he  had  left  me  iq  agood 
service ; to  which  I replied  not  a word 
only  making  him  a slight  bow. 

1 he  queen  observed  my  coldness,  and, 
when  the  farmer  was  gone  out  of  the  apartl 
ment,  asked  me  the  reason.  J made  bold 
to  tell  her  majesty,  that  I owed  no  other 
obligation  to  my  late  master,  than  his  not 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  a poor  harmless 
creature  found  by  chance  in  his  field; 
which  obligation  was  am|rfy  recompensed 
by  the  gain  he  had  made  by  me  in  shewing 
me  through  half  the  kingdom,  and  the 
price  he  had  now  sold  me  for.  That  tha 
life  I had  since  led,  was  laborious  enough 
to  kill  an  animal  of  ten  timesmy  strength, 

1 nat  my  health  was  much  impaired  by  the" 

continual  drudgery  of  entertainingthe  rab- 
ble every  hour  of  the  day  ; and  that,  if 
my  master  had  not  thought  my  life  in 
danger,  her  majesty  would  not  have  got 
so  cheap  a bargain.  But  as  I was  out 
of  all  fear  of  being  ill-treated  under  the 
protection  of  so  great  and  good  an  empress 
the  ornament  of  nature,  the  darling  of  tho 
world,  the  delight  of  hor  subjects,  the 
phoenix  of  the  creation  ; so  i hoped  my 
late  master’s  apprehensions  would  appear 
to  be  groundless,  for  I already  found  mv 
spirits  to  revive  by  the  influence  of  her 
most  august  presence. 

This  was  the  sum  of  my  speech, deliver- 
ed with  great  improprieties  and  hesitation; 
the  latter  part  was  al  togetherframed  in  the 
style  peculiar  to  that  people,  whereof  I 
learned  some  phrases  from  Ginmdalclifch, 
while  she  was  carrying  me  to  court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for 
my  defectiveness  iu  speaking, was  however 
surprised  at  so  much  wit  and  good  sense  in 
so  diminutive  au  animal.  She  took  me  in 
her  owu  hand, ami  carried  me  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  retired  to  his  cabinet.  His 
majesty,  a prince  of  much  gravity  andau. 
store  countenance,  not  well  observing  my 
shape  at  first  view,  asked  the  queenaltcr  a 
cold  manner,  how  long  it  was  since  she 
grew  fond  of  a tplnchnuck  ? for  such  it 
3 s ‘i  scema 
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s rim  lie  took  me  to  be, as  I lay  upon  my 
breasti n her  majesty’s  right  hand.  But 
this  princess,  who  bath  an  infinite  deal  of 
wit  and  humour,  set  me  gently  on  my  feet 
upon  the  scrutore,  and  commanded  me  to 
give  his  majesty  an  account  of  myself, 
which  1 did  in  a very  few  words  ; and 
(ilumdalclitch,  who  attended  at  the  cabi- 
net door, and  could  not  endure  1 should  be 
out  of  her  sight,  being  admitted,  confirm- 
ed all  that  had  passed  from  my  arrival  at 
her  lather’s  bouse. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned  a 
person  as  any  in  his  dominions,  had  been 
educated  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
particularly  mathematics  ; yet  when  he 
observed  my  shape  exactly,  and  saw  me 
w aik  erect,  before  I began  to  speak,  con- 
ceived 1 might  be  a piece  of  clock-work 
(which  is  in  that  countfy  arrived  to  a 
rery  great  perfection)  contrived  by  some 
ingenious  artist.  But  when  he  heard  my 
voice,  ai  d found  what  1 delivered  to  be 
regular  and  rational,  he  could  not  con- 
Ccal  his  astonishment.  He  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  relation  1 gave 
him  of  the  maDiier  l came  into  Ins  king, 
dom,  but  thought  it  a story  concerted  be- 
tween Glnmdalelilch  and  her  father,  w ho 
had  taught  me  a set  of  words  to  make  me 
sell  at  a better  price.  Upon  this  imagina- 
tion be  put  several  questions  to  me,  and 
still  received  rational  answers,  no  other, 
w ise  defective  than  by  a foreign  accent, 
and  an  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  Ian. 
gnage,  witli  sonic  rustic  phrases  which 
1 had  learned  at  the  farmers  house,  and 
did  not  suit  the  polite  style  of  a court. 

His  majesty  seutfor  three  great  scholars, 
who  were  then  in  their  weekly  waiting, 
according  to  the  custom  in  that  country. 
These  gentlemen,  after  they  had  a while 
examined  my  sba pc  with  mnch  nicety, 
w ere  of  different  opinions  concerning  me. 
They  all  agreed,  that  1 ctfnld  not  be  pro- 
duced according  to  the  regular  laws  ol 
nature,  because  1 was  not  framed  with 
a capacity  of  preserving  my  life  either  by 
swiftness,  orclirabing  of  trees,  or  digging 
holes  in  the  earth.  They  observed  by 
my  teeth,  which  they  viewed  with  great 
exactness,  that  1 was  a carnivorous  ani- 
mul ; yet  most  quadrupeds  being  an  over- 
side!! for  me,  and  field  mice  w ith  some 
others  too  nimble,  they  could  not  ima- 
gine how  1 should  be  able  to  support  my- 
self, unless  1 fell  upon  snails  mid  other 
iji«rcts,  which  they  offered,  by  many 
learned  arguments,  to  evince  that  I could 


not  possibly  do*.  One  of  these  virtuosi 
seemed  to  think  that  I might  be  an  em- 
bryo, or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  the  other  two,  who  ob. 
served  my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finish- 
ed, and  that  I had  lived  several  years,  as 
it  was  manifest  from  my  beard, the  stumps 
whereof  they  plainly  discovered  through 
u magnifying  glass.  The}  would  natal- 
losv  me  to  lie  a dwarf,  because  my  little- 
ness was  beyond  all  degrees  of  coinpari. 
son  ; for  the  queen’s  favourite  dwarf,  the 
smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  was 
near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debato 
they  concluded  unanimously,  that  1 was 
only  relplum  scalcath , which  is  interpret- 
ed literally  lusus  natural  a determina- 
tion exactly  agreeable  to  the  modem  phi. 
losophy  of  Europe,  whose  professors,  dis- 
daining the  old  evasion  of  occult  rausrs, 
whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  disguise  their  ignorance, 
have  invented  this  wonderful  solution  of 
all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable  advance, 
merit  of  human  knowledge. 

After  this  decisive  eonclusion,l  intrratrd 
to  be  beard  a word  or  two.  1 applied  mv- 
self  to  the  king,  and  assured  his  trajrsiy 
that  i came  from  a country  which  abound- 
ed with  several  millions  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  my  own  stature  ; where  the  animals, 
trees,  and  houses  were  all  in  proportion, 
ami  where  by  consequence  l might  be 
as  able  to  dclend  myself,  anil  to  find  sus- 
tenance, as  any  of  his  majesty ’s  subject* 
could  do  here;  which  1 took  for  a full  aa- 
swer  to  those  gentlemen’s  arguments.  To 
this  they  only  replied  with  a smile  of  con. 
tempt,  saying,  that  the  farmer  had  in- 
structed me  very  well  in  my  lesson +.  The 
king,  w ho  had  a much  belter  understand- 
ing, dismissing  bis  learned  meu,seutforthe 
farmer,  who  by  good  fortune  was  not  yet 
gone  out  ol  town:  haring  therefore  first 
examined  him  privately,  audthen  confront- 
ed him  with  me  and  the  young  girl,  his 
majesty  begun  to  think  that  w hat  we  told 
him  might  possibly  be  true,  lie  desired 
the  queen  to  order  that  particular  care 

* By  this  reasoning  the  author  probably  intend* 
ed  to'ridtculc  the  pride  »*f  those  philosophers,  who 
have  thought  fit  to  arraign  rhe  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dent* in  the  creation  mid  government  of  the 
world ; whose  cavil*  arc  specious,  like  il*<  *rof  the 
Bruhdinguagijn  sages  ouljf  m proj»ortion  lo  the 
ignorance  ofllio.se  to  whom  the}'  nrc  proposed. 

+ This  satire  is  L veiled  again>t  rll  who  reject 
those  fuels  for  wlitth  they  cannot  per  feet  1}  ac- 
count, notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  reject- 
ing the  testimony  by  which  they  arc  supported. 

should 
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should  he  taken  of  me,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  G I mm!  at  cl  itch  should  still  continue  in 
her  office  of  tending  me,  because  he  ob- 
served wc  had  a great  alfection  for  each 
' ether.  A convenient  apartment  was  pro- 
vided for  her  at  court  ; she  had  a sort  of 
governess  appointed  to  take  care  of  her 
education,  a maid  to  dress  her,  ami  two 
other  servants  for  menial  offices  ; but  the 
care  of  me  was  wholly  appropriated  to 
herself.  The  queen  commanded  her  own 
cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a box  that  might 
serve  me  fora  bed  chamber;  after  the  mo- 
del that  Glumdatclitch  and  I should  agree 
upon.  This  man  was  a most  ingenious 
artist,  and  according  to  my  directions,  in 
three  weeks  finished  for  me  a wooden 
chamber  of  sixteen  feet  square,  and  twelve 
high,  with  sash- windows,  a door,  ami  two 
closets,  like  a London  bed -chamber.  The 
board  that  made  the  cieling  w as  to  be  lift- 
cd  up  and  down,  by  two  hinges,  to  put  in 
a bed  ready  furnished  by  her  majesty’s  up- 
holsterer, which  Gtmndalclitch  took  out 
every  dayr  to  air,  made  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  letting  it  down  at  night,  locked 
up  the  roof  over  me.  A nice  workman, 
who  was  famous  for  little  curiosities,  un- 
dertook to  make  me  two  chairs  with  backs 
am!  frames,  dT  a substance  not  unlike  ivo- 
ry, and  two  tables,  with  a cabinet  to  put 
my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted  on 
all  sides,  as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  ciel- 
ing, to  prevent  any  accident  from  the  care*' 
lessness  of  those  who  carried  me,  and  to 
break  the  force  of  a jolt  when  I went  in 
a coach.  I desired  a lock  for  my  door,  to 
prevent  rals  ami  mice  from  coming  in  : 
the  smith,  after  several  attempts,  made  the 
smallest  that  ever  was  seen  among  them, 
for  I have  known  a larger  at  the  gate  of 
a gentleman’s  house  in  England.  1 made 
a shift  to  keep  the  key  in  a pocket  of  my 
ow  n,  fearing  Glumdalelifch  might  lose  it. 

The  queen  likewise  ordered  the  thinnest 
silks  that  could  begotten  to  make  me 
clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an  English 
blanket,  very  ciimberpime  till  1 was  ac. 
customer!  to  them,  ihey  were  after  the 
fashion  of  the  kingdom,  partly  resembling 
the  Persian,  and  partly  the  Chinese,  and 
are  a very  grave  and  decent  habit. 

Tiicqttctii  be  panic  so  fond  of  my  com- 
pany, that  she  could  not  dine  without  me. 
i had  a table  placed  ii|mjii  t he  same  at 
which  her  majesty  cat,  just  at  her  left  el- 
bow, and  a chair  to  sit  on.  G lumdalclitch 
stood  on  a stool  on  thw  lloor  near  iny  table, 
to  assist  and  take  care  o»  me.  1 had  an 
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entire  set  of  silver  dishes -and  places,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  queen,  were  not  much  bigger 
than  what  1 have  seen  in  a London  toy- 
shop. for  the  furniture  of  a baby-house: 
these  my  little  uurse  kept  in  her  pocket  in 
a silver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meals  as  I 
wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them  her- 
self. No  person  dined  with  the  queen 
but  the  two  princesses  royal,  the  elder 
sixteen  years  old,  and  the  younger  at  lhat 
time  thirteen  and  a month.  Her  majesty 
used  to  put  a bit  of  meat  upon  one.  of  my 
dishes,  out  of  which  I carved  for  myself  ; 
and  her  diversion  was  io  sec  me  ear  in  mi- 
niature. Por  the  queen  (who  had  indeed 
but  a weak  stomach)  took*  tip  at  one 
mouthful  as  much  as  a dozen  English  far- 
mers eonld  eat  at  a meal,  which  to  me 
was  for  some  time  a very  nauseous  sight*. 
She  w ould  cratiuch  the  wing  of  a lark, 
bones  and  all,  between  her  feeih^although 
it  were  nine  times  as  large  as  th.it  o!  a 
full  grown  turkey  ; and  put  a bit  of  bread 
in  her  mouth,  as  big  as  two  twelve-penny 
loaves.  She  drank  out  of  a golden-cup, 
above  a hogshead  at  a draught,  lice 
knives  were  twice  as  lung  as  a scythe,  set 
straight  upon  the  handle.  The  spoons, 
forks,  and  other  instruments,  were  all  in 
the  same  proportion.  I remember,  when 
Glinndalclitch  carried  me  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  some  of  the  tables  at  court,  where 
ten  or  a dozen  of  these  enormous  knives 
and  forks  were  lifted  up  together,  i 
thought  1 had  never  till  theu  beheld  so 
terrible  a sight. 

It  is  the  custom,  that  every  Wednesday 
(which  as  lhave  before  observed,  is  their 
sabbath)  the  king  and  queen, and  the  royal 
Lsue  of  both  sexes,  dine  together  in  the 
apartment  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  l w hs 
now  become  a great  favourite  ; and  at 
these  times  my  little  chair  and  table  were 

* Among  other  dreadful  and  disgusting  icnapes 
which  custom  has  rendered  familiar,  are  iho*o 
tv  Inch  arise  fruit)  citing  animal  food;  he  who 
lias  ever  turned  with  tUdiuireiice  from  the  s-rlr« 
ton  of  u beast  which  has  been  pu  ked  « ho  . l>v 
bird#  or  vermin,  must  confess  that  Imbit  only 
could  have  enabled  him  to  endure  the  sight  ot 
the  mangled  hones  aid  flesh  ot  u dead  curca.e 
Mrlii.  h e»«*ry  day  cover  hi*  talde  ; and  he  w ho  re- 
Ikitsun  the  number  of  lives  thntluve  been  sacri- 
ficed to  siislnin  his  own.  should  enquire  by  nr  hat 
tin-  account  has  been  balanced  uuri  wliemcr  his 
life  i>  become  proportionally  of  more  value  by  the 
evreise  of  virtue  and  piety*  hv  the  super. or  hjj*- 
pmess  which  he  hu*  communicated  to  rc-sonuhlo 
beings,  and  by  ihv  ^lory  which  his  lulvlhct  hus 
rtscriUMlo  (i'-d. 
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placed  at  his  left  hand  before  one  of  the 
salt-cellars.  This  prince  took  a pleasure 
in  conversing  with  me,  enquiring  into  the 
manners,  religion,  laws,  government,  aed 
learning  of  Europe  ; w herein  I gave  him 
tiie  best  account  1 was  able,  llis  appre- 
hension was  so  clear,  and  his  judgmeut  so 
exact,  that  lie  made  very  wise  reflections 
aud  observations  upon  all  ] said.  But  1 
confess, that  after  1 had  been  a little  too  co- 
piousiutalking  ofmy  own  beloved  country, 
of  our  trade,  aud  wars  by  sea  and  land,  of 
our  schisms  in  religion,  ami  parties  in  the 
state  ; the  prejudices  of  his  cducatiou  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
taking  me  up  in  hi»  right  hand,  and  strok- 
ing me  gently  with  the  other,  after  an 
hearty  fit  of  laughiug,  asked  me,  whether 
1 was  a whig  or  lory?  Then  turning  to 
his  first  minister,  w ho  wailed  behind  him 
w iih  a w hite  staff  near  as  tall  as  the  main- 
mast of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  observed 
how  contemptible  a thing  was  human 
grandenr,  which  could  be  mimicked  by 
such  diminutive  invecls  as  1 : and  yet,  sajs 
he,  l dare  engage,  these  creatures  have 
their  titles  and  distinctions  of  honour ; 
they  contrive  little  ucsts  and  burrows, 
that  they  call  houses  and  cities : they  make 
u figure  in  dress  and  equipage  ; they  love, 
they  fight,  they  dispute,  they  cheat,  they 
betray.  And  thus  he  continued  on, 
while  my  colour  came  and  went  several 
times  « uli  indignation  tn  hear  our  noble 
country,  the  mist'ress  of  arts  and  arms,  the 
scourge  of  Prance, the  arbitress  of  Europe, 
the  seat  of  virtue,  piety,  honour, and  truth, 
the  pride  and  envy  nl  the  world,  so  cou- 
teiujiiuously  treated. 

But  a3  i was  not  in  a condition  to  resent 
injuries,  so  upon  mature  thoughts  1 began 
to  doubt  whether  1 was  injured  or  no. 
Eor,  after  having  been  accustomed  several 
months  to  the  sight  and  converse  of  this 
people,  and  observed  every  object  upon 
vi  (itch  1 cast  mine  eyes  to  be  of  proporti- 
onable magnitude,  the  horror  I had  at  first 
conceived  from  the  bulk  and  aspect  was 
so  lar  worn  •> If,  that  if  1 had  then  beheld  a 
company  of  English  lords  and  ladies  in 
their  finery  and  birth. day  clothes,  acting 
their  seveial  parts  in  the  most  courtly  man- 
ner of  strutting,  and  bow-ing,  and  prating, 
to  say  the  truth.  1 shoMdhaic  been  strong- 
ly templed  to  laugh  as  much  at  them,  as 
me  king  and  bis  grandees  did  at  me.  N ei- 
ther indeed  could  1 forbear  smiling  at  my- 
self, w hen  the  queen  used  to  place  me  up- 
ou  her  hand  towards  a looking-glass,  by 


which  both  our  persons  appeared  before 
me  iu  full  view  together  : and  there  could 
be  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  com- 
parison ; so  that  1 really  began  to  imagine 
myself  dwindled  many  degrees  below  my 
usual  size. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  so 
much  as  the  queen's  dwarf,  who  being  of 
the  lowest  stature  that  was  ever  in  that 
country  (fori  verily  think  he  was  not  full 
thirty  feet  higli),btcanie  so  insolent  at  see- 
ing a creature  so  much  beneath  him,  that 
be  would  aJwaysafi'eet  to  swagger  and  look 
big  as  he  passed  l>y  me  in  the  queen's  anti- 
chamber,  while  I w as  standing  on  some  ta- 
ble talking  with  the  lords  or  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  he  seldom  failed  of  a smart  word 
or  two  uponniy  littleness  ; against  which  i 
could  only  revenge  myself  by  calling  him 
brother,  challenging  him  to  wrestle,  and 
such  repartees  as  are  usual  in  the  mouths 
of  court  pages.  One  day,  at  dinner,  this 
malicious  little  cub  was  so  nettled  with 
something  1 had  said  to  him,  that  raising 
himself  upon  the  frame  of  her  majesty's 
chair,  betook  me  up  by  the  middle,  as  I 
was  sitting  down, not  thinking  any  harm, 
ami  let  me  drop  into  a large  silver  bowl  of 
cream,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as  he 
could.  1 fell  over  head  and  years,  ami  if 
1 had  not  been  a good  swimmer,  it  might 
have  gone  very  hard  with  me  ; for  Glum- 
dalclitch  in  that  instant  happened  to  be  at 
the  other  cud  of  the  room,  and  the  quern 
was  iu  sueh  a (right  that  she  « an  toil  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  assist  me.  But  my  little 
nurse  ran  to  my  relief,  and  took  me  out, 
after  I iiad  swallowed  above  a quart  of 
cream.  1 was  put  to  bed ; however  1 re. 
ceiicd  no  other  damage  than  the  loss  of  a 
shit  of  clothes,  which  was  utterly  spoiled. 
The  dwarf  was  soundly  whipped,  and  as  a 
farther  punishment  forced  to  drink  up  the 
bowl  of  cream  into  which  he  had  thrown 
me;  neither  was  he  ever  restored  to  fa- 
vour;  for  soon  alter  the  queen  bestowed 
bun  >m  a lady  ot  high  quality,  so  that  1 
saw  him  no  more, 'to  my  very  great  satis- 
faction ; for  1 could  not  tell  to  w hat  ex- 
tremity sucli  a malicious  urchin  might  have 
carried  his  icscutuient. 

lie  had  before  served  me  a scurry  trick, 
which  set  the  queen  a laughing,  although 
at  the  same  time  she  was  heartily  vexed, 
and  would  have  immediately  eashiered 
him,  if  1 had  not  been  so  generous  as  to 
intercede,  ller  majesty  had  taken  a mar- 
row-hone upon  her  pJale, and, after  knock- 
ing out  themarruw,  placed  the  bone  again 
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in  (lie  dish  erect,  as  it  stood  b'-forc  ; the 
dwarf,  watching  his  opportunity,  while 
Glumdalclitch  was  gone  to  the  side-board, 
mounted  the  stool  that  she  stood  on  to  lake 
rare  of  me  at  mrals,  took  me  up  in  both 
hands,  and  squeezing  my  legs  together, 
wedged  them  into  the  marrow-bone,  above 
tuy  waist,  where  1 stuck  for  some  time, 
and  made  a very  ridiculous  figure.  I be. 
lieve  it  was  near  a minute  before  any 
one  knew  what  was  become  of  me  ; for  I 
thought  it  below  me  to  cry  unt.  But,  as 
princes  seldom  get  their  meat  hot,  my  legs 
were  not  scalded,  only  my  stockings  and 
breeches  in  a sad  condition.  The  dwarf, 
at  my  intrealy,  had  no  other  punishment 
than  a sound  whipping. 

I was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen 
upon  account  of  my  fcarfulncss  ; and  she 
used  to  ask  me,  whether  the  people  of  my 
country  were  as  great  cow  ards  as  myself  ? 
The  occasion  was  (his : the  kingdom  is 
much  pestered  with  flies  in  summer  ; and 
these  odious  insects,  each  of  them  as  bigas 
a Dunstable  lark,  hardly  gave  me  any  rest 
while  1 sat  at  dinner  with  their  coutiuua) 
humming  and  buzzing  about  mine  cars. 
They  would  sometimes  alight  upon  my 
victuals,  and  leave  their  loathsome  excre- 
ment ot  spawn  behind,  which  to  me  was 
very  visible,  though  not  to  the  natives  of' 
that  country, whose  large  optics  were  not 
so  acute  asinine  in  viewing  smaller  objects. 
Sometimes  they  would  tix  upon  my  nose 
or  forehead,  where  they  stung  me  to  the 
quick,  smelling  n ry  offensively;  and  I 
rouhl  easily  trace  ttufl  viscous  matter, 
w liirh, our  naturalists  tells  us, enables  those 
creatures  to  walk  with  their  feet  upwards 
uponji  editing.  I had  much  ado  to  dc. 
fend  myself  against  these  detestable  ani- 
mals, and  could  not  forbear  starting  when 
they  came  on  my  face.  It  was  the  com. 
mui:  practice  of  the  dwarf  to  catch  anum. 
her  of  these  insects  in  his'  hand,  as  school- 
boys do  amongst  us,  and  let  them  out 
suddenly  under  my  nose,  ou  purpose  to 
frighten  me  and  divert  the  queen.  5Iy 
remedy  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  my 
knife,  as  they  flew  in  the  air,  wherein  my 
dexterity  was  much  admired. 

J remember  one  morning,  when  Glum- 
dalclitch had  set  me  in  my  box  upon  a 
window,  as  she  usually  didin  fair  days  to 
give  me  air  (for  1 durst  not  venture  to  let 
the  box  be  hung  on  a nail  out  of  the  win. 
dow,  as  we  do  with  cages  in  England) 
after  I had  lifted  uponcof  my  sashes,  and 
sat  down  at  my  table  to  eat  a piece  of  sweet 


cakefor  my  breakfast, above  twenty  wa*ps 
allured  by  the  smell,  came  flying  into  the 
room,  humming  louder  than  th-  drones  of 
as  many  bag. pipes.  Some  of  them  seized 
my  cake,  and  carried  it  piece-meal  away  ; 
olhers  flew  about  my  head  and  face,  con- 
founding me  with  the  noise,  and  putting 
me  in  the  utmoft  terror  of  their  stings. 
However,  1 had  the  courage  to  rise  a id 
draw  my  hanger,  and  attack  them  in  the 
air.  1 dispatched  •four  of  them,  but  the 
rest  got  away,  ami  l presently  shut  my 
window.  These  insects  were  as  large  as 
partridges  : I took  out  their  stings,  and 
found  them  an  inch  and  a half  long,  ami 
as  sharp  as  needles.  I carefully  preserved 
them  all,  and  having  since  shewn  them, 
with  someother  curiositiei*,in  several  parts 
of  Europe,  upon  my  return  to  England  1 
gave  three  of  them  to  Gresham  College, 
and  kept  the  four'll  for  myself. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  country  described.  A proposal  for 
correcting  modern  maps.  The  king's 
palace,  and  someaccount  of  the  metro . 
polis.  The  author’s  xemj  tf  travelling. 
The  chief  temple  described , 

I now  intended  to  give  the  reader  a short 
description  of  this  country,  as  far  as  I tra- 
velled in  it,  which  was  not  above  two  thou, 
sand  miles  round  Lurbriilgrud,  the  metro- 
polis. For  the  queen,  whom  1 always 
attended,  never  wcntfarthcr,vrhen  she  ac- 
companied the  king  in  his  progresses,  and 
there  staid  till  his  majesty  'returned  front 
viewing  his  frontiers.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  prince’s  dominions  reached  about 
six  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  live  in  breadth.  From  whence  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  our  geographers 
of  Europe  arc  in  a great  error,  by  suppo- 
sing nothing  but  sea  between  Japan  and 
California  ; for  it  w as  ever  my  opinion 
that  there  mull  be  a bal  nice  of  earth  to 
counterpoise  the  great  continent  of  Tar- 
tary ; and  therefore  they  might  to  correct 
their  maps  and  c harts,  by  joining  this  vast 
tract  of  land  to  the  north-ivest  parts  of 
America,  wherein  I shall  he  ready  to  laud 
them  my  assistance. 

The  kingdom  is  a peninsula,  terminated 
to  the  north-cast  by  a ridge  of  monntains 
thirty  miles  high,  which  are  altogether  im- 
passable by  reason  of  the  volcanoes  upon 
their  tops  : neither  do  the  most  learned 
know  whatsort  of  mortals  inhabit  beyond 
those  mountainsJor  whether  they  be  inlia- 
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bitcd  at  all.  On  the  three  other  sides  it 
is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  There  is  not 
one  sea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
those  parts  of  the  coasts  into  which  the 
rirers  issue,  arc  so  full  of  pointed  rocks, 
and  the  sea  generally  so  rough  that  there 
is  no  venturing  with  the  smallest  of  their 
boats  ; so  Ihatthese  people  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  any  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I’ut  thelarge  riversarefull 
of  vessels,  and  aboqnd  with  excellent  fish, 
for  they  seldom  get  any  from  the  sea,  be- 
cause the  sea- fish  are  of  the  same  size  w ith 
those  in  Europe,  and  consequently  not 
worth  catching  : whereby  it  is  manifest 
that  nature, in  the  production  of  planfsand 
animals  of  so  extraordinary  a bulk,  is 
w holly  conCnet^to  this  continent, of  w hich 
1 h ave  the  reasons  to  be  determined  by  phi- 
losophers. However,  uow  and  then  they 
take  a. whale  that  happens  to  be  dashed 
against  thorocks,  which  the  common  people 
feed  on  heartily.  These  whales  l hare 
known  so  large  that  a man  could  hardly 
carry  one  upon  his  shoulders ; and  some- 
times for  curiosity  they  arc  brought  in 
hampers  toLorbrulgrud : 1 saw  oneof  them 
in  a dish  at  ifcie  king’s  table,  which  passe  ! 
for  a rarity,  but  i did  not  observe  he  was 
fond  of  it  ; for  I thick  indeed  the  bigness 
disgusted  him,  although  I have  seen  one 
somewhat  larger  iu  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it 
routajns  fifty-one  cities,  near  an  hundred 
walled  town:*,  and  a great  number  of'vil. 
lages.  To  satisfy  my  curious  readers  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  describe  Lorbrulgrud. 
Tliis'city  stands  upon  almost  two  equal 
( arts  on  each  side  the  river  that  passes 
through.  It  contains  above  eighty  thou- 
sand houses,  and  above  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants’.  It  is  in  length  three 
g'fcmg/wngs.fwhich  make  about  fiffy-fonr 
English  iniUs)  and  two  aad  a half  in 
breadth,  as  1 measured  it  myself  in  the 
royal  map  made  by  the  king’s  order,  w hich 
was  laid  an  the  ground  on  purpose  forme, 
and  extended  an  hundred  feet  ; | paced 
the  diameter  and  circumference  several 
times  barc-foot,  ami  computing  by  th  > 
scale,  measured  it  pretty  exactly. 

The  king’s  palace  is  no  regular  edifice, 
but  an  heap  of  building  about  seven  miles 
round  : the  chief  rooms  are  generally  two 
bundled  and- fort)  feel  high,  and  broad 
mid  long  in  proportion.  A coach  was  a!-’ 
lowed  to  Glunidalclilcfi  and  me,  w herein 
her  governess  frequently  took  her  out  to 
ace  the  tin ti,  or  go  among  the  shops: 


and  I was  always  of  the  party,  carried  in 
my  box  ; although  the  girl,  at  my  own 
desire,  would  often  takeine  out,  and  hold 
me  in  her  hand,  that  1 might  mure  conre- 
nicntly  riew  the  houses  and  the  people,  as 
we  passed  along  the  streets.  1 reckoned 
our  coach  to  be  about  a square  of  West- 
minster-hall,  but  not  altogether  so  high  : 
how  ever,  I cannot  be  very  exact.  Opcday 
the  governess  ordered  our  coachman  to 
stop  at  several  shops,  where  the  beggars, 
watching  their  opportunity, crowded  to  the 
sides  of  the  coach,  and  gave  me  the  most 
horrible  spectacles  (hat  ever  an  European 
eye  beheld.  There  was  a woman  with  a 
cancer  in  her  breast, swelled  to  a monstrous 
size,  full  of  holes, iu  two  or  three  of  which 
I could  have  easily  crept,  and  covered  try 
whole  body.  There  was  a fellow  with  a 
wen  in  his  neck  larger  than  five  wool- 
packs, and  another  with  a couple  of  wood- 
en legs,  each  about  twenty  feet  high.  But 
the  most  hateful  sight  of  all  was  the  lice 
crawling  on  their  clothes.  1 could  sec  dis- 
tinctly the  limbs  of  these  vermin  with  my 
naked  eye,  much  better  than  those  of  an 
European  louse  through  a microscope, atit| 
their  snouts  with  which  they  routed  like 
swine.  They  were  the  first  I had  ever  be- 
held.and  I should  have  beeu  curious  enough 
to  dissect  one  of  them, if  1 had  had  proper 
instruments  (which  I unluckily  left  behind 
me  in  the  ship)  although  indeed  the  sight 
was  so  nauseous,  that  it  perfectly  turned 
my  stomach. 

Beside  tholargehox  in  which  I was  usu- 
ally carried,  the  queen  ordered  a smaller 
one  to  he  made  for  me  of  about  twelve 
feet  square  and  ten  high, for  the  convcui. 
enee  of  travelling,  because  the  other  was 
somewhat  too  large  for  GluindalcIitcH’s 
lap,  and  cumber-ome  in  the  coach  ; it  was 
made  by  the  same  artist,  whom  I directed 
in  the  whole  contrivance.  This  travelling- 
closet  was  an  exact  square,  with  a w indow 
in  the  middle  of  three  of  the  squares,  am! 
each  window  was  latticed  with  iron  wire 
on  the  outside, to  prevent  accidents  in  long 
journids.  Oil  the  fourth  side,  which  had 
no  window, two  strong  staples  were  fixed, 
through  which  the  person  that  carried  me 
when  i hart  a mind  to  be  on  horseback, put 
a leathern  belt,  and  buckled  it  about  his 
waist.  This  was  always  the  office  of  s uue 
grave  trtisly  servant  in  whom  1 Could  con. 
fide, whether  I attended  (ticking  and  qtie,  it 
iii  their  progresses, or  were  disposed  to  see 
the  gardens,  or  pay  a visit  to  some  great 
lady  or  minister  ol  slate  iu  the  court, when 
Gluindaiclitch 
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Glumdalclitch  happened  lo  be  out  of  or. 
der  : for  I soon  begin  to  be  known  and 
esteemed  among  the  greatest  officers,  I 
suppose  more  upon  account  of  their  in»j<  s- 
ties'  favour  than  any  merit  of  my  own.  In 
journies,  when  I was  weary  of  the  < oach, 
a servant  on  horseback  would  buckle  on 
my  box,  and  place  it  upon  a cushion  be- 
fore  him  ; and  there  I had  a full  prospect 
of  the  country  on  threesides  from  iny  three 
windows.  I had  in  this  closet  a field  lied 
and  a hammock  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
two  chairs,  aDd  a table,  neatly  screwed  to 
the  floor,  to  prevent  being  tossed  about  by 
the  agitation  of  the  horse  or  the  coach. 
And  having  been  long  used  tosea-voyages, 
those  motions,  although  sometimes  very 
violent,  did  not  much  discompose  me. 

Whenever  I had  a mind  to  seethe  town, 
it  wgs always  in  my  travelling  closet, which 
Glumdalclitch  held  in  her  lap  in  a kind  of 
opcu  sedan,  after  the  fashion  of  the  conn, 
try,  borne  by  four  men,  and  attended  by 
two  others  in  the  queen’s  livery.  The 
people,  who  had  often  heard  of  me,  were 
very  curious  to  crowd  about  the  sedan  : 
and  the  girl  was  complaisant  enough  to 
make  the  bearers  stop,  and  to  take  me  in 
her  hand  that  I might  be  more  convcni. 
cntly  seen. 

I w as  very  desirous  to  sec  the  chief  tern, 
pie,  and  particularly  the  tower  belonging 
to  il,  which  is  reckoned  the  highest  in  the 
kingdom.  Accordingly  one  day  my  nurse 
carried  me  thither,  but  I may  truly  say  I 
came  bark  disappointed  ; for  the  height  is 
not  above  three  thousand  feet,  reckoning 
from  the  ground  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
top  ; which,  allowing  for  the  difference 
between  the  size  of  those  people  and  ns  in 
Europe,  is  no  great  matter  for  admiration, 
r.or  at  all  equal  in  proportion  (if  I rightly 
remember)  to  Salisbury  steeple.  But,  not 
to  detract  from  a nation  to  which  during 
my  life  I shall  acknowledge  myself  ex- 
tremely obliged,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
whatever  this  famous  tower  wants  in  height, 
is  amply  made  up  iti  beauty  and  strength. 
For  the  walls  arc  near  an  hundred  feet 
thick,  built  of  hewu  stone, whereof  each  is 
about  forty  feet  square,  and  adorned  on 
alt  sides  with  statues  of  gods  and  emperors 
cut  in  marble  larger  than  the  life,  placed 
in  their  several  niches.  I measured  a little 
finger  which  had  fallen  down  from  one  of 
these  statues,  and  lay  un  perceived  among 
some  rubbish,  and  found  it  exactly  four 
feet  and  an  ipeh  in  length.  Glumdalclitch 
wrapped  it  up  in  her  ban  ket  ch tef,  auj 


carried  it  home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep 
among  other  trinket.-,  of  which  the  girl 
was  very  fond,  as  children  at  her  age 
usually  are. 

The  king’s  kitchen  is  indeed  t noble 
building,  vaulted  at  top,  and  about  six 
hundred  feet  high.  The  great  oven  is  not 
so  wide  by  ten  paces  as  the  cupola  at  St. 
Paul’s  : for  I measured  the  latter  on  pur. 
pose  after  my  return.  But  if  t should  de- 
scribe the  kitchen  grate,  the  prodigious 
pots  and  kettles,  the  joints  of  meat  turning 
on  the  spits,  with  many  other  particulars, 
perhaps  I shoulj  be  hardly  believed  ; at 
least  a severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think 
I enlarged  a little,  as  travellers  are  often 
suspected  to  do.  To  avoid  which  censure, 
I fear  I have  run  too  much  into  the  other 
extreme  ; and  that  if  this  treatise  should 
happened  to  be  translated  into  the  Ian- 
gmige  of  Brobdingnag  (which  is  the  gene, 
ral  name  of  that  kingdom)  and  transmitted 
thither,  the  king  and  his  people  would 
have  reason  to  complain,  that  1 had  done 
them  ait  injury  by  a false  and  diminutive 
representation. 

His  majesty  seldom  keeps  above  six  hun. 
dred  horses  in  his  stables:  they  are  genu, 
rally  from  iifty-four  to  sixty  feet  high. 
But  w hen  he  goes  abroad  on  solemn  days, 
he  is  attended  for  state  by  a qailitia  guard 
of  five  hundred  horse,'  which  indeed  I 
thought  was  the  most  splendid  sight  that 
could  be  ever  beheld,  till  I saw  part  of  his 
army  in  battallia,  wh'crcof  1 shall  find 
another  occasion  to  speak. 

CHAP.  V.  . 

Several  adventures  that  happened  to  the 

author.  The  execution  of  a criminal. 

The  author  shoes  his  skill  in  navigation. 

1 should  have  lived  happy  enough  in 
that  country,  if  my  littleness  nad  not  ex. 
posed  me  to  several  ridiculuus  ami  trouble, 
some  accidents  : some  of  which  1 shall 
venture  to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often  car. 
rial  tnc  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my 
smaller  box,  and  would  sometimes  take 
mo  out  of  it,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  or 
set  mo  dowu  to  walk.  I remember,  before 
(ho  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us 
one  day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse 
having  set  me  down,  he  and  I being  close 
together,  near  some  dwarf  apple  trees,  I 
must  needs  shew  my  wit  by  silly  allusion 
between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens 
to  hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours. 
')  hereupon  the  main  io  is  rogue,watching 

his 
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hi*  opportunity,  w'lm  I was  wntkjhg  nn. 
tier  one  of  them,  ilumk  it  directly  over  my 
head,  by  which  a dozen  apple!.,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  a Bristol  barrel,  came 
tumbling  about  iny  ears  ; one  of  them  hit 
me  on  the  back  as  I chanced  to  stoop, ami 
knorked  me  down  Hat  on  my  face  ; but  I 
rcceired  no  other  hurt, and  the  dwarf  was 
pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  1 had 
given  the  provocation 

Another  day  Glnmdalclitchleft  me  nn  a 
smooth  grass- plat  to  divert  myself,  while 
ahe  walked  at  some  distance  with  her  go. 
verncss.  In  the  mean  time  there  suddenly 
fell  such  a violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I 
was  immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck 
to  the  ground  : and  when  1 was  down, 
the  hail  stones  gave  roc  such  cruel  bangs 
dll  over  the  body,  ns  if  1 had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls  ; however  I made  shift 
to  creep  on  all  four.and  shelter  my  self  by 
lying  Hat  on  my  face  on  the  Ice  side  of  a 
bonier  of  lemon.lhvme,  but  so  braised 
from  head  to  foot,  that  I could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that 
country,  observing  the  same  proportion 
through  all  her  operations,  a hail -stone  is 
near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  Europe,  which  l can  assert  upon 
experience,  having  been  so  curious  to 
weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a more  dangerous  accident  happened 
to  me  in  the  same  garden,  when  my  little 
nurse  believingshe  had  put  me  in  a secure 
place,  which  1 offcn  intreated  her  to  do, 
that  I might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  ami 
haring  Irlt  iny  box  at  hon  e to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it, went  to  another  part 
of  the  garden  with  her  governess, aud  some 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  W bile  she  was 
absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a small  white 
spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gar- 
deners, haring  got  by  accident  into  the 
garden,  happened  to  range  near  the  place 
where  1 lay  : the  dog,  following  the  scent, 
came  directly'  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
ritnuth.ran  strait  to  his  master, wagging  his 
tail,  and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By 
good  fortune  ho  had  been  so  well  taught, 
that  I was  carried  betw  een  his  teeth  with- 
out the  least  hart,  or  even  tearing  my 
clothes.  But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew 
me  well,  and  had  a great  kindness  lor  me, 
was  in  a terrible  fright : he  gently  took  me 
op  in  both  his  hands,  and  asked  me  how  ( 
did,  hut  I was  so  amazed  and  out  of  brcaih, 
that  I could  uotspeak  a word.  In  a few 
minutes  1 ramc  to  myself,  and  he  Carried 


me  safeto  my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time 
had  returned  to  the  place  where  she  left 
me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies  when  I did 
not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  called  ; 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  gardeuer  oil 
aeroiinf  of  his  dog.  But  the  thing  was 
hushed  up,  ami  never  known  at  court  ; 
for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen’s  anger; 
and  truly,  as  to  myself, I thought  it  would 
not  be  for  my  reputation  that  suet!  a story 
should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined 
Glumdateliich  never  to  trust  me  abroad 
for  the  future  out  other  sight.  I had  bceu 
long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and  there- 
fore concealed  from  her  some  little  tm- 
Inrky  adventures  that  happened  iu  those 
times  w hen  1 was  left  by  myself.  Once  a 
kite,  havering  over  the  garden,  made  a 
stoop  at  roe,  am]  if  1 bail  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger  and  run  under  a thick 
espalier,  he  would  have  rcrlainly  carried 
me  away  in  his  talons.  Another  time.  walk, 
ing  to  the  top  of  a fresh  mole-hill,  I fell  to 
my  neck  iu  the  hole  (hrnugh  which  that 
animal  had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined 
some  lie  not  worth  remembering,  to  ex- 
cuse myself  for  spoiling  my  clothes.  I like- 
wise broke  my  right  shin  against  the  shell 
of  a snail,  which  1 happened  to  stumble 
over, as  1 was  walking  alone  and  thinking 
on  poor  England. 

I cannot  tell  whether  I was  more  pleased 
or  mortified  to  observe  in  those  solitary 
walks,  that  the  smaller  birds  did  nut  ap- 
pear to  be  at  all  afraid  of  mo,  but  would 
hop  about  me  within  a yard’s  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as 
much  inditlcreuce  and  security  as  if  no 
creature  at  all  were  near  them.  I remem- 
ber,a thrush  had  the  confidence  to  snatch 
out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a piece  of 
cake  that  GHirr.dalclitrh  had  given  me 
fod  my  breakfast.  When  I attempted  to 
Catrh  any  of  these  birds,  they  would  bold, 
ly  turn  against  me,  endeavouring  to  peck 
my  finger*,  which  1 durst  not  venture 
Within  their  reach  ; and  then  they  would 
hop  back  unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms 
or  snails, as  they  did  before.  But  one  day 
I took  a thick  cudgel,  and  threw  it  with 
all  my  strength  so  luchily  at  a linnet, 
that  I knocked  him  down,  am!  seizing  hint 
bv  the  neck  with  both  ni)  hands,  ran  with 
him  in' triumph  to  my  nurse,  llowcrcr, 
the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned, re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  buses 
ivith'his  w ings  on  both  sides  of  uiy  head 
.t.:d  body,  though  1 held  him  at  arm’s 
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length,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
dans,  that  1 was  twenty  times  thinking 
to  let  him  go.  But  1 was  soon  relieved 
by  one  of  our  servants,  w ho  rung  off  the 
bird's  neck,  and  1 had  him  next  day  for 
dinner  by  the  queen’s  command.  This 
linnet,  as  near  as  I can  remember,  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  an  English 
swan. 

The  maids  of  honour  often  invited 
Glunidalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and 
desired  she  would  bring  me  along  with  her, 
on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
and  touching  me.  They  would  ofteu  strip 
me  naked  from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  ine  at 
full  leugth  in  their  bosoms;  wherewith  1 
was  much  disgusted  ; because,  to  say  the 
truth,  a very  offensive  snu  ll  came  from 
their  skins;  which  1 do  not  mention,  or 
intend,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  excel, 
lent  ladies,  for  whom  1 have  all  manner  of 
respect ; but  1 conceive  that  my  sense  w as 
more  acute  in  proportion  to  my  littleness, 
and  that  those  illustrious  persons  were  no 
more  disagreeable  to  their  lovors,  or  to 
each  other,  than  people  of  the  same  qua- 
lity arc  with  us  in  England.  And,  after 
all,  I found  their  natural  smell  was  much 
more  supportable,  than  when  they  used 
perfumes,  under  which  I immediately 
swooned  away.  I cannot  forget,  that  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine  in  Lilliput  took 
the  freedom  in  a warm  day,  when  1 had 
used  a good  deal  of  exercise,  to  complain 
of  a strong  smell  about  me,  although  1 am 
as  little  faulty  that  way  as  most  of  my 
sex  : but  1 suppose  his  faculty  in  smelling 
was  as  nice  with  regard  to  me,  as  mine 
waste  that  of  this  people.  Upon  this 
point  1 cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  the 
queen  my  mistress,  and  Glumdalclitch  my 
nurse,  whose  persous  were  as  sweet  as 
those  of  any  lady  in  England. 

That  which  gave  me  most  uneasiness 
among  these  maids  of  honour  (when  my 
nurse  carried  me  to  visit  them)  was  to  see 
them  use  me  without  any  manner  of  cere- 
mony, like  a creature  who  had  no  sort  of 
consequence  : for  they  would  strip  locm- 
selves  to  theskin,  and  put  on  their  smocks 
in  myprescnce,  wliilcl  was  placed  ontheir 
toilet,  directly  before  their  naked  bodies, 
w hich  1 am  sure  to  me  was  very  far  from 
being  a tempting  sight,  or  from  giving  me 
any  other  emotions  than  those  of  horror 
and  disgust.  Tbcirsk  disappeared  so  coarse 
and  uneven,  so  variously  coloured,  when  1 
saw  them  near,  with  a mole  here  and  there 
as  broad  as  a trencher,  and  hairs  hanging 


from  it  thicker  than  packthreads,  to  say 
nothing  farther  conccrningthe  restof  their 
persons.  Neither  did  they  at  all  scruple, 
while  I was  by,  to  discharge  what  they 
had  drank,  to  the  quantity  at  least  of  two 
hogsheads,  in  a vessel  that  held  above  three 
tuns.  The  handsomest  among  these  maids 
of  honour, a pleasant  frolicsome  girl  of  six- 
teen, would  sometimes  set  me  astride  upou 
one  of  her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks 
wherein  the  reader  will  excuse  me  for  not 
being  over  particular.  But  I was  so  muck 
displeased,  that  I entreated  Glumdalditck 
to  contrive  some  excuse  for  not  seeing 
that  young  lady  any  more. 

One  day  ayouuggcutleraan,  who  was 
nephew  to  my  nurse’s  governess, came  and 
pressed  them  both  to  sec  an  execution,  lc 
was  of  a man,  who  had  murdered  one  of  • 
that  geutleman’s  intimate  acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  oil  to  be  of 
the  company,  very  much  against  her  in- 
clination, for  she  was  naturally  tender- 
hearted : and  as  for  myself,  although  I 
abhorred  such  kind  of  spectacles,  yet  my 
curiosity  tempted  mu  to  see  something  that 
I thought  must  be  extraordinary.  Thetna. 
lefactor  was  fixed  in  a chair  upon  a scaf- 
fold erected  for  that  purpose,  and  his  head 
cut  oil' at  one  blow  with  a sword  of  about 
forty  feet  long.  The  veins  and  arteries 
spouted  up  such  a prodigious  quantity  of 
blood,  and  so  high  in  the  air,  that  the  great 
jet  d'eau  at  Versailles  was  nut  equal  for 
the  time  it  lasted  ; and  the  head,  when  it 
fell  on  the  acatlold  floor,  gave  such  a 
bounce  as  made  me  start,  although  I were 
at  least  half  an  English  mile  distant. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  lu  armetalk 
of  my  sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions 
to  divert  me  when  I was  melancholy,  ask. 
cd  me  whether  1 understood  how  to  han- 
dle asail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a little 
exercise  of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient 
for  my  health  ? 1 answered  that  i under- 
stood both  very  well:  for  although  my 
proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  sliip.yet  often  u point  pinch  * 
1 was  forced  to  work  like  a common  ma- 
riner. But  1 could  not  sec  how  thiscould 
be  done  in  their  country,  where  the  smal- 
lest wherry  w as  equal  to  a first-rate  man 
of  w ar among  us, and  such  a boat  a»l  could 
manage  w ould  never  live  in  any  of  their  ri- 
vers. Her  majesty  said,  if  1 would  con- 
trive a boat,  her  own  joiner  shoii'd  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a place  for  me  to 
sail  in.  The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  work- 
man, audby  instructiouin  ten  days  finished 
a pleasure- 
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a pleasure-boat,  with  all  its  tackling,  able  length  of  the  boat,  and  then  over  my  head 
conveniently  tohuldcighlKuropcans.  When  backwards  ami  forwards, daubing  my  lace 
it  was  finished  the  queen  was  so  delighted,  and  elotltes  with  itsslime.  The  largeness 
that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king,  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
■who  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  a cistern  deformed  animal  that  ca n be  conceived, 
full  ofWaterwith  mein  itby  way  of  trial,  However  I desired  GlumdakHlch  to  let 
where  1 rould  not  manage  my  two  sculls,  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I banged  it  a 
or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room  ; but  the  good  while  with  one  of  my  scnlls. 


queen  had  before  contrived  another  pro- 
ject. She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a 
wooden  trongh  of  three  hundred  feet  Iona, 
fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  w hich  being 
well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  was 
placed  on  the  floor  along  (he  wail  in  an 
outer  room  of  the  palace.  It  had  a cock 
near  the  bottom  to  let  oat  the  water,  when 
it  began  to  grow  stale;  and  two  servants 
could  easily  till  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I 
often  used  to  row  for  my  own  diversion, 
ns  well  as  that  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
„ who  thought  themselves  well  entertained 
with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  1 
would  put  up  my  sail, and  then  my  business 
was  only  to  steer, while  the  ladies  gave  me 
a gale  with  their  fans:  aud,  when  they 
were  weary. some  of  the  pages  would  blow 
my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while 
1 shewed  my  art  by  shoring  starboard  or 
larboard,  as  1 pleased.  When  1 had  done, 

" Gliimdalclitc.il  always  carried  back  my 
boat  into  her  closet, and  hung  jt  on  a nail 
to  dry' 

In  thigcxorcise  I once  met  an  accident 
w hich  had  like  to  have  Cost  me  my  life  ; 
for,  one  ol  the  pages  having  put  my  boat 
into  the  trough,  the  goTerncss,  who  at- 
tandedGliimdalclitchjVery  officiously  lifted 
me  up  to  place  me  in  the  boat, but  I hap- 
pened to  slip  through  her  fingers,  and 
should  infallibly  have  fallen  down  forty 
feet  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chaneein  the  world,  1 had  not  been  stop- 
ped by  a corking  pin  ‘that  stuck  in  the 
good  gentlewoman’s  stomacher  ; the  head 
of  the  pin  passed  between  my  shirt  and 
the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  1 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till 
Ghimdalclitch  ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants,  whose 
oflicc  it  was  to  All  my  trough  every  third 
day  with  fresh  water,  was  so  careless  to 
let  a huge  frog  ( not  perceiving  it) slip  out 
of  hit  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I 
was  put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a 
resting  place  climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean 
so  much  nn  one  side, that  I was  forced  to 
balance  itwith  aljmy  weight  on  the  other 
to  prevent  overturning.  When  the  fiog 
nusgotin.it  hopped  at  once  half  the 


and  at  last  forced  it  to  leap  oat  of  the 
boat. 

Hut  the  greatest  danger  I ever  under- 
went in  that  kingdom,  was  from  a mon- 
key, who  belonged  to  one  of  the  clerks  ot 
the  kitchen.  Glumdalelitch  had  locked 
me  up  in  herclosct,  while  she  went  some- 
where upon  business,  ora  visit.  The  wea- 
ther being  very  warm,  the  closet-window 
was  left  open,  as  well  as  the  windows  and 
The  door  of  my  bigger  bos,  in  w hich  f 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and 
convenience.  ■ As  l sat  quietly  meditating 
at  my  table,  I heard  something  bounce  in 
at  the  closet-window,  and  skip  about  front 
one  side  tothe  other:  whereat,  although  1 
was  much  alarmed,  yet  1 ventured  to  look 
out,  but  not  stirring  from  iny  scat  ; and 
then  I saw  this  frolicsome  animal  frisking 
and  leaping  up  and  down,  till  at  last  he 
came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to  view 
w ith  great  pleasure  and  ruriosit*  . peeping 
in  at  the  door  and  every  window.  J re- 
treated to  flu*  father  corner  of  the  room 
or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking  in  at 
ever}  side  put  me  into  such  a fright,  that 
1 wanted  presence  of  mind  to  con  era!  my- 
self under  the  bed,  as  I might  easily  have 
done.  After  some  time  spent  in  peeping, 
grinning  and  chattering,  he  at  last  espied 
me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  pawsin  at  the 
door,  as  a cat  does  when  she  plays  w ith  a 
mouse  although  1 often  sldlted  place  to 
avoid  him,  he  at  length  seized  the  iappet 
of  my  coat  (which  being  of  that  country's 
silk, was  tcry  thick  and  strong),  and  drag- 
ged me  out.  He  took  me  in  his  right 
fore-foot,  and  held  me  up  as  a nurse  dm s 
a child  she  is  going  tosuckle.justas  1 have 
seen  the  same  sort  of  creature  do  with  a 
kitten  in  Europe;  aud  when  I offered  to 
struggle,  he  squeezed  ine  so  hard,  that  1 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit..  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  !|c  look 
me  for  a young  one  of  his  own  species, 
by  his  often  strokiiigby  lace  very  gently 
with  his  other  paw.  In  these  diversions 
he  was  interrupted  liv  a noise  at  the  clo- 
set-door, as  if  somebody  u as  opening  it ; 
v*  hereupon  he  suddenly  leaped  up  to  tho 
window,  at  which  he  had  come  in,  and 
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thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walk, 
ing  upon  three  legs,  and  holding  me  hi  the 
fourth,  till  lie  clambered  up  to  a roof  that 
was  next  to  ours.  I heard  Glnmdalelitch 
giro  a shriek  at  the  moment  he  wa'  car. 
rying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost 
distracted  : that  quarter  of  the  palace  was 
all  in  on  uproar  ; the  servants  ran  for  lad. 
tiers  ; the  monkey  was  seen  by  hundreds 
in  (he  court,  sitting  upon  .the  ridge  of  a 
building,  holding  me  like  a baby  iu  one  of 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the 
other,  by  craniming  into  my  mouth  some 
victuals  he  had  squeezed  out  of  thy  bag 
on  one  side  of  his  chaps,  and  patting  me 
when  I would  not  cat;  whereat  many  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing ; neither  do  I think  they  justly  ought 
to  be  blamed,  for,  without  question,  the 
sight  was  ridiculous  enough  to  every  body 
but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw 
up  stones,  hoping  to  drive  the  monkey 
down  ; but  this  was  strictly  forbidden, 
or  else  very  probably  rr.y  brains  had  been 
dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and 
mounted  by  several  men,  which  tlicinon. 
key  observing,  and  finding  himself  almost 
encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make  speed 
enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  ine  drop 
on  a ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape. 
Herd  sat  for  some  time, five  hundred  yards 
from  the  ground,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to  fall 
by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling 
over  and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  caves; 
but  an  honest  lad,  one  of  my  nurse’s  foot-- 
inen,  climbed  up,  and  putting  me  into 
his  breeches- pocket,  brought  me  down 
safe. 

I was  almost  chunked  with  the  filthy 
stulF  the  monkey  had  rammed  down  my 
throat ; but  toy  dear  litte  nurse  picked  it 
out  of  my  mouth  with  a small  needle,  and 
then  I fell  a vomiting,  which  gave  me 
great  relief.  Vet  I was  so  weak  and  bruised 
in  the  sidrs  with  the  squeezes  given  me 
by  this  odious  animal,  that  i was  forced 
to  keep  my  bed  a fortnight.  The  king, 
queen  and  all  the  court,  sent  everyday 
to  enquire  after  my  health, and  her  majesty 
made  me  several  visitsduring  my  sickness. 
The  monkey  was  killed,  and  an  order 
made  that  no  such  animals  should  be  kept 
about  the  palnee. 

When  I attended  the  king  after  my  re- 
covery to  return  hint  thanks  for  his  fa- 
vours, he  was  pleased  lo  rally  me  a good 
deal  upon  this  adventure.  - He  asked  me 


what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were 
while  l lay  in  the  monkry’s  paw  : how  I 
tikfi!  the  victuals  he  gave  me  ; his  manner 
of  feeding  ; and  whether  the  fresh  air  on 
the  roof  had  sharpened  my  stomach.  He 
desired  to  know,  what  1 would  liavodunc 
upon  such  an  occasion,  in  my  own  coun- 
try. 1 told  his  majesty,  that  in  Europe,, 
we  had  no  monkies,  except  such  as  were 
brought  for  curiosities  from  other  places, 
and  so  small, that  1 could  deal  with  a dozen 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed  to  at- 
tack me.  And  as  for  that  monstrous  ani- 
mal with  whom  I was  so  lately  engaged 
(it  was  indeed  as  large  as  an  elephant)  if 
my  fears  had  suffered  mo  to  think  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  my  liauger(looking  fiercely 
and  clapping  my  hand  upon  the  hilt,  as  i 
spoke)  when  he  poked  his ' paw  into  my 
chamber,  perhaps  I should  have  given  him 
such  a wound,  as  would  have  made  him 
glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haste  than 
he  put  it  in.  This  1 delivered  in  a firm 
tone,  like  a person  w ho  was  jealous  lest 
his  courage  should  be  called  in  question. 
However,  my  speech  produced  nothing 
else  besides  a loud  laughter,  which  all  the 
respect  due  to  hismajesty  from  those  about 
him  could  not  make  them  contain.  This 
made  me  reflect,  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is 
lor  a man  to  endeavour  to  ilu  himself  ho. 
nour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  de- 
gree of  equality  of  comparison  with  him. 
And  yet  1 have  seen  the  moral  of  my  ow  n 
behaviour  very  frequent  in  England  since 
my  return,  where  a little  contemptible 
varlet  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  per- 
son, wit,  or  common  sense,  shall  presume 
to  look  with  importance,  and  put  himself 
upon  a footing  with  the  greatest  persons 
ol  the  kingdom. 

I was  every  day  furnishing  (he  court 
with  some  ridiculous  story ; and  Glumdat- 
clitch,  although  she  lover!  me  to  execs.-, 
yet  was  arch  enough  to  inform  the  queen, 
w henever  i committed  any  folly  that  she 
thought  would  be  diverting  to  her  ma- 
jesty. The  girl,  whp  had  been  out  of 
order,  was  carried  by  her  governess  to  take 
the  air  about  an  hour’s  distance,  or  thirty 
miles  from  town.  They  alighted  out  of 
the  coach  near  a small  foot  path  in  a field, 
and  Glnmdalelitch  setting  down  my  tra- 
velling box,  I weut  out  of  it  lo  walk. 
There  was  a cow -dung  iu  the  path,  and  l 
must  needs  try  my  activity  by  attempting 
to  leap  over  it,  I took  a run,  but  Unfor- 
tunately jumped  short,  and  found  myself 
just  iu  the  middle  up  to  my  lriieis.  1 
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waded  through  with  tome  difficulty,  and 
one  of  the  footmen  wiped  me  as  clean  at 
he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  for  1 was 
filthily  bemired,  and  my  nurse  confined 
me  to  my  boa  till  we  relumed  home:  where 
the  queen  was  toon  informed  of  what  hail 
passed,  and  the  footmen  spread  it  about 
the  court ; so  that  all  the  mirth  for  some 
days  was  at  my  expcncc. 

C II  A P.  VI  *. 

Several  contrivance s of  the  author  to  please 
the  king  dhd  queen.  He  sheics  his  skill 
in  music.  The  king  enquires  into  the 
slate  of  Kngland,  tc hi. h the  author  re- 
lates to  him.  The  king's  obsuvaiions 
thereon. 

I used  to  attend  the  king’s  levee  once 
or  twice  a week,  and  had  often  seen  him 
under  the  barber’s  hand  which  indeed  was 
at,  first  very  terrible  to  behold  ; forthe 
razor  was  almost  twice  as  long  as  an  or* 
dinary  scythe.  His  majesty,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country , was  only  shared 
twice  a week.  I once  prevailed  on  the 
barber  to  give  me  some  of  the  suds  or  la- 
ther out  of  which  I picked  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  strongest  stumps  of  hair.  I then 
took  a piece  of  fine  wood  and  cut  it  like 
the  back  of  a comb,  making  several  holes 
in  it  at  equal  distance  with  as  small  a nee- 
dle as  I could  get  from  Glumdalclitch.  I 
fixed  in  the  stumps  so  artificially, scraping 
and  sloaping  them  with  my  knife  towards 
the  poiot,  that  I made  a very  tolerable 
comb  ; which  was  a seasonable  supply, 
my  own  being  so  much  broken  in  tii 
teeth,  that  it  was  ahnost  useless : neither 
did  l know  any  artist  in  that  country  so 
nice  and  exact,  as  would  undertake  to 
make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amuse- 
ment, wherein  I speut  many  of  uiy  leisure 
hours.  I desired  the  queen’s  woman  to 
aavc  for  me  the  combings  of  her  majesty’s 
hair,  whereof  in  time  1 got  a good  quan- 
tity, and  consulting  with  my  friend  the 
cabinet  maker,  who  had  received  general 
orders  to  do  little  jobs  for  me,  1 directed 

* In  tlii*  chapter  he  give*  nn  account  of  the 
political  stale  ul  Liuopc.  ti*ftl*r. 

This  is  a m aielte  ot  the  iiotite  commentator, 
for  Guilivvr  has  lore  given  a political  iiccouul 
cl  no  country  hut  Kngland  : it  ta  Jnnstver  a mis- 
take to  which  any  commentator  would  have 
been  liatdr,  who  hod  rrtid  little  mote  than  the 
title  or  comenta  ol  the  chapter,  into  which  thi* 
work  ii  divided;  tor  the  word  Kuropehua  in 
pome  English,  unit  all  the  Irish  edition*,  beta 
printed  in  the  tide  ol  this  chapter,  instead  of 
England. 


him  to  make  two  chair-framcs,  no  longer 
than  those  I had  in  my  box,  and  then  to 
bore  little  holes  with  a fine  awl  round  those 
parts  where  1 designed  the  backs  and  scats; 
through  these  holes  l wove  the  strongest 
hairs  I could  pick  out,  just  after  the  man- 
ner of  cane-chairs  in  England.  When  they 
were  finished  I made  a present  of  them  to 
her  majesty  who  kept  them  in  her  cabi- 
net, and  used  to  shew  them  for  curiosities, 
as  indeed  they  were  the  wonder  of  every 
one  (hat  beheld  them.  The  queen  would 
have  had  me  sit  tipuu  one  of  these  chairs, 
but  I absolutely  refused  to  obey  her,  pro- 
testing 1 would  rather  die  a thousand 
deaths  than  place  a dishonourable  part  of 
my  body  on  those  precious  hairs  that  once 
adorned  her  majesty’s  head.  Of  these  hairs 
(as  1 had  always  a mechanical  genius)  I 
likew  ise  made  a neat  little  purse  about  five 
feet  long,  with  her  majesty's  namcdecy- 
phered  in  gold  letters,  which  1 gave  to 
Glumdalclitch  by  the  queen’s  consent. 
To  say  the  truth,  it  was  more  for  shew 
than  use,  being  not  of  strength  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  larger  coins,  and  there- 
fore she  kept  nothing  in  it  but  some  lit- 
tle toys. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  music,  had 
frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which  1 was 
sometimes  carried,  and  set  in  my  box'on  a 
table  to  hear  them  : but  the  noise  was  so 
great,  that  I could  hardly  distinguish  the 
tunes.  I am  confident  that  all  the  drums 
and  trumpets  of  a royal  army,  beating 
“nd  sounding  together  just  at  your  cars, 
could  not  equal  it.  My  practice  was  to 
have  my  box  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  performers  sat, as  far  as  I could, 
then  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows  of  it, 
and  draw  the  window-curtains  ; after 
which  1 found  theirmusicnotdis3grccable. 

1 had  learutiii  my  youth  to  play  a little 
tipcn  the  spinet. Glumda'clitch  kept  one  in 
her  chamber,  and  a master  attended  twice 
a week  to  teach  her:  1 called  it  a spinet, 
because  it  somew  hat  resembled  that  instru- 
ment, and  was  played  uputt  in  the  same 
manner.  A fancy  came  into  my  head, 
that  l would  entertain  the  king  and  queen 
w ith  an  English  tune  upon  this  instrument. 
But  this  appeared  extremely  difficult,  for 
the  spinet  w us  near  sixty  feet  long,  each 
key  being  almost  a foot  wide,  so  that  with 
my  arms  extended  1 could  not  reach  to 
above  five  keys,  and  to  press  them  dow  n 
required  a good  smart  stroke  with  my  fist, 
which  would  be  too  great  a labour,  and 
to  no  purpose.  The  method  contrived 
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was  this : I prepared  two  round  slicks 
about  the  bigness  of  common  cudgels ; 
they  were  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  anti  I covered  the  thicker  ends  with 
a piece  of  mouse’s  skin,  that,  by  rapping 
on  them,  I might  neither  damage  the  tops 
of  the  keys, nor  interrupt  the  sound.  Be- 
fore the  spinet  a bench  was  placed  about 
four  feet  below  the  keys,  and  I was  put 
upon  the  bench,  i ran  sideling  upon  it 
that  way  and  this,  as  fast  as  I could,  bang- 
ing the  proper  keys  with  my  two  sticks, 
a id  made  a shift  to  play  a jig  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  both  their  majesties  ; but 
it  was  the  most  violent  exercise  l ever  un- 
derwent, and  yet  I coud  not  strike  abore 
sixteen  keys,  nor  consequently  play  the 
bass  and  treble  together,  as  other  artists 
do,  which  was  a great  disadvantage  to  my 
performance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I before  observed, 
was  a prince  of  excellent  understanding, 
would  frequently  order  that  I should  be 
brought  in  my  box,  and  set  upon  the  table 
in  his  closet;  he  would  then  command  me 
to  bring  one  of  my  chairs  out  of  the  box, 
and  sit  down  within  three  yards  distance 
upon  the  top  oftbe  cabinet, which  brought 
me  almost  to  a level  with  his  face.  In  this 
manner  1 had  several  conversations  with 
him.  i one  day  took  the  freedom  to  tell 
his  majesty,  that  the  contempt  he  disco- 
vered towards  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  did  not  seem  answerable,  to  those 
excellent  qualities  of  mind  (hat  he  was 
master  of:  that  reason  did  not  extend  itself 
with  the  bulk  of  the  body  ; ou  the  contra- 
ry, we  observed  in  our  country  that  the 
tallest  persons  were  usually  least  provided 
with  it ; that,  among  other  animals,  bees 
and  ants  had  the  reputation  of  morcindus- 
try,  art,  and  sagacity,  than  many  of  the 
larger  kinds;  and  that,  as  inconsiderable  as 
he  took  me  to  be,  1 hoped  I might  lire  to 
do  his  majesty  some  signal  serf  ice. The  king 
heard  me  with  attention,  and  began  to 
conceive  a much  better  opinion  of  me  than 
he  had  ever  before,  lie  desired  1 would 
give  him  as  exact  an  account  of  the  govern, 
meat  of  England  as  1 possibly  could  ; be- 
cause, as  fund  as  princes  commonly  are  of 
their  own  customs  (for  so  be  conjectured 
of  other  monarchs  by  my  former  discour- 
ses) he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  auy 
thing  that  might  deserve  imitation. 

imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader, 
how  often  I then  wished  for  the  tongue  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  that  might  have 
enabled  me  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  my 


own  dear  native  country  in  a style  equal 
to  its  merits  and  felicity. 

I began  my  discourse  by  informing  his 
majesty,  that  our  dominions  consisted  of 
two  islands,  which  composed  three  mighty 
kingdoms  tinder  one  sovereign, besides  our 
plantations  in  America.  I dwelt  lon»  up- 
on the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  our  climate.  1 then  spoke  at 
large  upon  the  constitution  of  an  English 
parliarnentjpartly  made  upofan  illustrious 
body  called  the  house  of  peers,  persons  of 
the  noblest  blood,  and  of  the  most  ancient 
and  ample  patrimonies.  I described  that 
extraordinary  care  always  taken  of  tlielr 
education  in  arts  and  arms,  to  qualify 
them  for  being  counsellors  both  to  the  king 
and  kiugdom  ; to  hare  a share  in  the  le- 
gislature; to  be  members  of  the  highest 
court  of  judicature,  from  whence  there 
could  be  no  appeal;  and  to  be  champions 
always  ready  for  thcdefencc  of  their  prince 
and  country,  by  their  valour,  conduct, 
and  fidelity.  That  these  were  the  ornament 
and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy  fol- 
lowers of  their  most  renowned  ancestors, 
whose  honour  had  beeu  the  reward  of  their 
virtue,  from  which  their  posterity  were 
never  once  known  to  degenerate.  To 
these  were  joined  several  holy  persons  as 
part  of  that  assembly,  under  the  title  of 
bishops,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  religion,  and  of  those  who 
instruct  the  people  therein.  These  were 
searched  and  sought  out  through  the 
whole  nation,  by  thcpriuce  and  his  wisest 
counsellors,  among  such  of  the  priesthood 
as  were  most  deservedly  distinguished  by 
the  sauctity  of  their  lives,  and  the  depth 
of  their  erudition,  who  were  indeed  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament 
consisted  of  an  assembly  called  the  house 
of  commons,  who  were  all  principal  gen- 
tlemen, freeJj/  picked  and  culled  out  by 
the  people  themselves,  for  their  great  abi- 
lities and  love  of  their  country,  to  repre- 
sent the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
that  these  two  bodies  made  up  the  most 
august  assembly  in  Europe,  to  whom,  iu 
conjunction  with  the  prince,  the  whole 
legislature  is  committed. 

I then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice) 
over  which  the  judges,  those  venerable 
sages  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  presided 
for  determining  the  disputed  rights  and 
properties  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  vice,  and  protection  of  inoo. 

tcuce. 
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ccncc.  I mentioned  the  prudent  manage* 
ment  of  onr  treasury,  the  valour  am!  at- 
ehievements  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
I computed  the  number  of  our  people,  by 
reckoning  how  many  millions  there  might 
be  of  each  religious  sect,  or  political  par. 
ty,  among  us.  I did  not  omit  even  our 
(ports  and  pastimes,  or  any  other  particu. 
lar  which  1 thought  might  redound  to  the 
honour  of  my  country.  And  I finished 
all  with  a brief  historical  account  of  af- 
fairs and  events  in  England  for  about  an 
hundred  years  past. 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  under 
five  audiences,  each  of  several  hours  ; and 
the  king  heard  the  w hole  with  great  at- 
trillion,  frequently  taking  notes  of  what 
I spoke,  as  well  as  memorandums  of  what 
questions  he  intended  to  ask  me. 

When  1 had  put  an  end  to  these  long 
discourses,  his  majesty  in  a sixth  audience, 
consulting  his  notes, prupused many  doubts, 
queries,  and  objections  upon  every  article, 
lie  asked  what  methods  were  used  to  cul- 
tivate the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  vouug 
nobility,  and  in  w hat  kind  of  business  they 
commonly  spent  the  first  and  teachable 
part  of  their  lives.  N hat  course  was  taken 
to  supply  that  assembly,  when  any  noble 
family  became  extinct.  What  qunlitica. 
lions  were  necessary  in  those  who  are  to  bo 
pirated  new  lords  : w licthcr  the  humour 
pf  the  prince,  a sum  of  money  to  a court 
lady  or  a prime  minister,  or  a design  of 
Strengthening  a parly  opposite  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  ever  happened  to  be  motives 
in  those  advancements.  W dial  share  of 
knowledge  these  lords  had  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  how  they  came  by  it, 
so  as  to  unable  them  to  decide  the  proper- 
ties of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  last  re- 
sort. W hether  they  were  all  so  free  from 
avarice,  partialities,  or  want, that  a bribe,, 
or  some  other  sinister  view,  could  have 
no  place  among  them.  Whether  these  holy 
lords  1 spoke  of  were  alway  s promoted  to 
that  rank  upon  account  of  their  know, 
ledge  in  religious  matters, and  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives  ; had  never  becu  coinpliers 
with  the  times  while  they  were  common 
priests,  or  slavish  prostitute  chaplains  to 
some  nobleman,  whose  opinions  they 
continued  servilely  to  follow  after  they 
were  admitted  into  that  assembly. 

lie  then  dcsiicd  to  know,  what  arts 
Were. practised  in  electing  those  whom  1 
ca  led  commoners;  whether  a stranger  with 
a strong  purse  might  uot  inttticnco  the 
vjlg  l'  voters  to  ciiuse  him  beturo  their 


own  landlord,  or  the  most  considerable 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ifow  it 
came  to  pass  that  people  were  so  violcnlly 
bent  upon  getting  into  this  assembly, 
which  1 allowed  to  be  a great  trouble  and 
fcxpence,  often  to  the  rain  of  their  families 
without  any  salary  or  pension  ; because 
this  appeared  such  an  exalted  strain  of 
virtuo  ami  public  spirit,  that  his  majesty 
seemed  tu  doubt  it  might  possibly  not  be 
always  sincere  ; wild  he  desired  to  know 
whether  such  zealous  gentlemen  could 
have  any  views  of  refunding  themselves 
for  the  charges  and  trouble  they  were  at, 
by  sacrificing  the  public  good  to  the  dc. 
signs  of  a weak  and  vicious  prince  in  con- 
junction with  a corrupted  ministry.  Jie 
multiplied  his  questions,  and  sifted  me 
thoroughly  upon  every  part  of  this  head, 
proposing  numberless  enquiries  and  ob- 
jections, which  I think  it  not  prudent  or 
convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  I said  in  relation  to  onr 
courts  of  justice,  his  majesty  desired  to  be 
satisfied  in  several  points  : and  this  I was 
the  better  able  to  do,  having  been  former- 
ly almost  ruined  by  a long  suit  in  chance* 
rv,  which  was  decreed  for  me  with  costs. 
He  asked  what  lime  was  usually  spent  in 
determining  between  right  and  w rong,  and 
wbat  degree  of  expciice.  Whether  ailvo. 
cates  mid  orators  had  liberty  to  plead  in 
causes  manifestly  known  to  be  unjust, vex- 
atious, or  oppressive.  Whether  party  in 
religion  or  politics  were  observed  to  be 
of  any  weight  in  the  scale  of  justice.  \V  be- 
tlier  ttiose  pleading  orators  were  persons 
educated  in  the  general  knowledge  of 
equity,  or  only  in  provincial,  national, 
and  other  local  customs.  Whether  they 
or  their  judges  had  any  part  in  penning 
thovo  laws,  which  they  assumed  the  liberty 
of  interpreting  and  glosdttg  upon  at  their 
pleasure.  W hether  they  had  ever  at  dif- 
ferent times  pleaded  fur  and  against  the 
same  cause,  and  cited  precedents  to  prove 
coutvary  opinions.  Whether  they  were  a 
rich  ora  poor  corporation.  Whether  they 
received  any  pecuniary  reward  for  plead- 
ing  or  delivering'  their  opinions.  And 
particularly  whether  they  were  ever  ad- 
mitted as  members  in  tile  lower  senate. 

lie  fell  next  upon  the  management  of 
our  treasury  ; an  ! said, he  thought  my  me- 
mory had  failed  me,  because  I computed 
our  taxes  at  about  five  or  six  millions  a 
year,  and  when  1 came  to  mention  the 
issues, he  found  they  sometimes  amounted 
tu  more  than  double  ; for  the  notes  he  had 
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taken  were  rcry  particular  in  this  point, 
because  he  hoped,  as  he  told  ine,  that 
the  knowledge  of  our  conduct  might  be 
useful  to  him,  and  he  could  not  he  de. 
cciied  in  his  calculations.  But  if  what  I 
told  him  were  true,  he  was  still  at  a loss 
how  a kingdom  could  run  out  of  its  estate 
like  a private  person,  lie  asked  me, 
who  were  our  creditors,  and  where  we 
found  money  to  pay  them.  He  won- 
dered to  hear  me  talk  of  such  chargeable 
and  expensive  wars  ; that  certainly  we 
must  be  a quarrelsome  people,  or  lire 
among  very  bad  neighbours,  and  that  our 
generals  must  needs  lie  richer  than  our 
kings.  He  asked  what  business  we  had 
out  of  our  own  islands,  unless  upon  the 
score  of  trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the 
coasts  with  our  licet.  Above  all,  he  was 
amazed  to  hear  me  talk  of  n mercenary 
standing  army  in  the  inidst  of  peace,  and 
among  a free  people,  lie  said,  if  we 
were  governed  by  our  own  consent  in  the 
persons  of  our  representatives,  he  could 
not  imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or 
against  whom  wc  were  to  tight;  and 
would  hear  my  opinion,  whether  a private 
man’s  house  might  not  better  be  defended 
by  himself,  his  children,  and  family,  than 
by  a half  a dozen  rascals  picked  up  at  a 
venture  in  the  streets  fur  small  wages, 
who  might  get  an  hundred  times  more  by 
cutting  their  throats. 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arith- 
metic (as  lie  was  pleased  to  call  ft)  in 
reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by 
a computation  drawn  from  the  screral 
sects  among  us  in  religion  and  politics, 
lie  said,  he  knew  no  reason  why  those 
who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  should  be  obliged  to  change,  or 
should  not  be  obliged  to  conceal  them. 
And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government 
10  require  the  first,  so  it  was  weakness 
not  tocnforce  the  second:  fora  man  may 
he  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet, 
but  not  to  Vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

He  observed,  that  among  the  diversions 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  1 had  mentioned 
gaming  : he  desired  to  know  at  w hat  age 
this  entertainment  was  usually  taken  up, 
and  when  it  was  laid  down;  how  much 
of  their  time  it  employed ; whether  it 
ever  went  so  high  as  to  affect  their  for- 
tuues:  whether  mean  vicious  people  by 
their  dexterity  iu  that  art  might  not  ar. 
rive  at  great  riches,  and  sometimes  keep 
our  very  nobles  in  dependence,  as  well 
us  habituate  them  to  vile  companions, 
wholly  take  them  from  the  improvement 
of  their  minds,  and  force  them  by  the 


losses  they  received  to  learn  and  practise 
that  infamous  dexterity  upon  others. 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the 
historical  account  I gave  him  of  our  af- 
fairs during  the  last  century,  protesting 
it  was  only  a heap  of  conspiracies,  rebel- 
lions, murders,  massacres,  revolutions, 
banishments  ; the  very  worst  effects  that 
avarice,  faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidious- 
ncss,  cruelty,  rage,  madness,  hatred, 
envy,  lust,  malice,  and  ambition,  could 
produce. 

His  majestv  in  another  audience  was  at 
the  pains  to  recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I 
had  spoken;  compared  the  questions  ho 
made  with  the  answers  1 had  given  ; 
then  taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  strok- 
ing me  gently,  delivered  himself  in  these 
words,  which  1 shall  never  (orget,  nor 
the  manner  he  spoke  them  in  : “Aly  little 
friend  Grildrig,  you  have  made  a most 
admirable  panegyric  upon  your  country; 
you  bare  clearly  prored  that  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  vice,  arc  the  proper  ingre- 
dients for  qualifying  a legislator  ; that 
laws  arc  best  explained,  interpreted,  and 
applied  by  those  whose  interest  and  abi- 
lities lie  in  perverting,  confounding,  and 
eluding  them.  1 observe  among  you 
some  lines  of  an  institution,  which  in 
its  original  might  have  been  tolerable, 
but  these  are  half  erased,  and  the  rest 
wholly  blurred  and  blotted  by  corrup- 
tions. It  doth  not  appear  from  all  you 
have  said,  how  any  one  perfection  is  re- 
quired toward  the  procurement  of  any 
otic  station  among  you  ; much  less,  that 
men  are  ennobled  on  account  of  their 
virtue,  that  priests  are  advance"!  for  their 
piety  or  learning,  soldiers  for  their  con- 
duct or  valour,  judges  for  their  integri- 
ty, senators  for  the  lore  of  their  country", 
or  counsellors  for  their  wisdom.  As  for 
yourself,  continued  the  king,  who  have 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  your  life  in 
travelling,  1 am  well  disposed  to  hope 
vou  may  hitherto  haTe  escaped  many 
vices  of  your  country.  But  by  what  I , 
have  gathered  from  your  own  relation, 
and  the  answers  1 hare  with  much  pains 
w ringed  mid  extorted  from  you,  1 cannot 
but  conclude  the  hulk  of  your  natives  to 
be  the  most  pernicious  race  of  little  odious 
vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. ” 

CHAP.  VII. 

The  author's  love  of  his  country.  He  makes 
a proposal  of  much  advantage  to  the 
king,  ahich  is  rejected.  The  king's 
great  ignut  ame  its  politics.  The  learn- 
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ing  of  that  country  very  imperfect  and 
confined.  The  lauts,  and  military 
affairs,  and  parlies  in  the  state. 

Nothing  but  an  extreme  late  of  truth 
could  have  hindered  me  from  concealing 
this  part  of  my  story.  It  was  in  vain  to 
discover  my  resentments,  which  were  al- 
ways turned  into  ridicule ; and  I was 
forced  to  rest  with  patience,  while  my 
noble  and  most  beloved  country  was  so 
injuriously  treated.  1 am  as  heartily 
sorry  as  any  of  my  readers  ran  possibly 
be,  that  such  an  occasion  was  given  ; but 
this  prince  happened  to  be  so  curious  aud 
inquisitive  upon  every  particular,  (hat  it 
could  not  consist  cither  with  gratitude  or 
good  manners  to  refuse  giving  him  tvhat 
satisfaction  I was  able.  Yet  thus  much 
I may  be.  allowed  to  say  in  iny  ow  n vin- 
dication, that  I artfully  eluded  many  of 
bis  questions,  and  gave  to  every  point  a 
more  favourable  turn  by  many  degrees 
than  the  strictness  of  truth  would  allow. 
For  1 have  always  borne  that  laudable 
partiality  to  my  own  country,  which 
l>ionysius  Ilalicarnassensis  with  so  much 
justice  recommends  to  an  historian : I 
would  hide  the  frailties  and  deformities 
of  ray  political  mother,  and  place  her 
virtues  and  beauties  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light.  This  was  my  sincere  en- 
deavour iu  those  many  discourses  1 had 
with  that  monarch,  although  it  unfor- 
tunately failed  of  success. 

Rut  great  allowances  should  be  given 
to  a king  who  lives  wholly  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  must 
thereloro  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  that  must 
prevail  in  other  nations : the  want  of 
which  knowledge  will  eTer  produce  many 
prejudices,  and  a certain  narrowness  of 
thinking , from  which  we  and  the  politer 
countries  of  Europe  are  wholly  exempted. 
Aud  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  so  remote 
a prince’s  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  were  to 
be  offered  as  a standard  for  all  mankind. 

To  confirm  what  1 have  now  said,  aud 
further  to  shew  the  miserable  effects  of  a 
confined  education,  I shall  here  insert  a 
passage  which  will  hardly  obtain  belief.  In 
bopcs  to  ingratiate  myself  farther  into 
bis  majesty’s  favonr,  I told  him  of  an- 
invention  discovered  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  ago,  to  make  a cer- 
tain, powder  into  an  heap  of  w hich  the 
smallest  spark  of  fire  falling  would  kindle 
the  whole  in  a moment,  although  it  were 
as  big  as  a mountain,  and  make  it  alt  fly 
. up  iq  the  air  together,  with  a noise  and 
agitation  greater  than  thunder.  That  a 


proper  quantity  of  this  powder  rammed 
into  an  hollow  tubp  of  brass  or  iron,  ac. 
cording  to  its  bigness,  would  drive  a ball 
ofirori  or  lead  with  such  violence  and 
speed,  as  nothing  was  able  to  sustain  its 
force.  That  the  largest  balls  thus  dis- 
charged wbultl  not  only  destroy  whole 
ranks  ofan  army  at  once,  but  batter  the 
strongest  walls  to  the  ground,  sink  down 
ships,  with  a thousand  men  in  each,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and,  when  linked 
by  a chain  together,  wottld  cut  through 
masts  and  rigging,  divide  hundreds  of 
bodies  in  the  middle,  and  lay  all  waste  be- 
fore them.  That  wc  often  put  this  pow. 
der  into  large  hollow  balls  of  iron,  ami 
discharged  them  by  an  engine  into  some 
city  we  were  besieging,  which  would 
rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  the  houses  to 
pieces,  burst  and  throw  splinters  on  every 
side,  dashing  out  the  brains  of  all  who 
rame  near.  That  l knew  the  ingredients 
very  well,  which  were  cheap  and  com- 
mon ; I understood  the  manner  of  com- 
pounding them,  and  could  direct  his 
workmen  how  to  make  those  tubes  of  a 
size  proportionable  to  all  other  things  in 
his  majesty’s  kingdom,  and  the  largest 
need  not  be  above  an  hundred  feet  long; 
twenty  or  thirty  of  which  lubes,  charged 
with  a proper  quantity  of  powder  and 
balls,  would  batter  down  the  wall  of  the 
strongest  town  in  his  dominions  in  a few 
hours,  or  destroy  the  whole  metropolis, 
if  ever  it  should  pretend  to  dispntc  liis 
absolute  commands.  This  I humbly  of- 
fered to  his  majesty  ns  a small  tribute  of 
acknow  lerlgment  in  return  for  so  many 
marks  that  I had  received  of  his  royal 
favour  and  protection. 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
description  I had  given  of  those  terrible 
engines,  ami  the  proposal  1 had  made,  lie 
was  amazed  how  so  impotent  and  grorel- 
ling  an  insect  as  I (these  were  his  ex- 
pressions) could  entertain  such  inhuman 
ideas,  and  in  so  familiar  a manner,  as 
to  appear  wholly  unmoved  at  all  the 
scenes  of  hlond  and  desolation,  which  l 
had  painted  as  the  common  effects  of 
those  destructive  marhinos  whereof  he 
said  some  evil  genius,  enemy  to  mankind, 
must  have  hern  the  first  contriver.  As 
for  himself,  he  protested,  that  although 
few  things  delighted  him  so  much  as  new 
■ discoveries  in  art  nr  in  nature,  yet  he 
would  rather  lose  half  his  kingdom  than 
be  privy  to  such  a secret,  which  he  com- 
manded me,  as  1 valued  my  life,  never  to 
mention  anv  more. 

A strange  effect  of  narrow  principles  and 
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short  vie  ms  / that  a prince,  possessed  of 
every  quality  which  procures  veneration, 
love,  and  esteem  ; of  strong  parts,  great 
wisdom,  and  profound  learning,  endow- 
ed with  admirable  talents  for  govern- 
ment, gnd  almost  adored  by  his  subjects, 
should,  from  a nice  unnecessary  scruple, 
whereof  in  Europe  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, let  slip  an  opportunity  put  into 
his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him 
absolute  master  of  tho  lives,  the  liberties, 
and  tine  fortunes  of  his  people.  Neither 
do  1 say  this  with  the  least -intention  to 
detract  from  the  many  virtues  of  that  ex- 
cellent king,  whose  character  1 am  sen- 
sible will  on  this  account  be  very  much 
lessened  in  the  opinion  of  an  English 
reader  ; but  I take  this  defect  among 
them  to  have  risen  from  their  ignorance, 
by  not  having  hitherto  reduced  politics 
into  a science,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of 
Europe  have  done.  For  I remember 
very  well  in  a discourse  one  day  with  the 
king,  when  I happened  to  say  thero  were 
several,  thousand  books  among  us  written 
upon  the  art  of  government,  it  gave  him 
(directly  contrary  to  my  intention)  a very 
mean  opinion  of  our  understandings,  lie 
professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise 
.all  mystery,  refinement,  and  intrigue, 
tsiher  in  a prince  or  a minister.  He 
could  not  tell  what  i meant  by  secrets  of 
state,  where  an  enemy,  or  some  rival  na- 
tion, were  not  in  the  case.  He  confined 
the  knowledge  of  governing  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  to  common  sense  and 
reason,  to  justice  and  lenity,  to  thespee- 
dy  determination  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes  ; with  some  other  obvious  topics 
■which  are  not  worth  coasidering.  And 
he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever 
could  make  two  cars  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a spot  of 
grouud  where  only  onegrew  before, would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  de- 
fective, consisting  only  in  morality,  his- 
tory. poetry,  and  mathematics,  w herein 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel.  Hut  the 
last  of  these  is  wholly  applied  to  what 
may  be  useful  in  life,  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  all  mechanical  arts  ; 
so  that  among  ns  it  would  be  little  es- 
teemed. And  as  to  ideas,  entities,  ab- 
stractions, and  transcendental,  1 could 
never  drive  the  least  conception  into  their 
.beads. 

No  law  of  that  country  must  exceed  in 


words  the  number ofletters  in  their  alpha, 
bet,  which  consists  only  of  two-and- 
twrenty.  But  indeed  few  of  them  extend 
even  to  that  length.  They  arc  expressed 
in  the  must  plain  and  simple  terms, 
w herein  those  people  arc  not  mercurial 
cnopgh  to  discover  above  one  interpreta- 
tion ; and  to  write  a comment  upon  any 
law  is  a capital  crime.  As  to  the  deci- 
sion of  civil  causes,  or  proceedings  against 
criminals,  their  precedents  are  so  few, 
that  they  have  little  reason  to  boast  of 
any  extraordinary  skill  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese,  time  out  of  mind  ; 
but  their  libraries  are  not  very  large  ; for 
that  of  the  king, which  is  reckoned  the  lar- 
gest,doth  not  amount  to  above  a thousand 
volumes,  placed  in  a gallery  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  long,  from  whence  1 had  li- 
berty to  borrow  what  books  I pleased. 
The  queen’s  joiner  had  contrived  in  one  of 
Glumdalclitch’s  rooms  a kind  of  wooden 
machiue,flvc-and-twenty  feet  high, formed 
like  a standing  ladder,  the  steps  were  each 
fifty  Icet  long  : it  was  indeed  a moveable 
pair  ofstaics,  the  lowcstcnd  placed  at  tea 
feet  distance  from  the  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber. The  book  1 had  amiud  to  read  was 
put  up  leaning  against  the  wall ; 1 first 
mounted  to  the  upper  step  of  the  ladder, 
and  turned  my  face  towards  the  book, 
began  at  the  top  of  tho  page,  and  so 
walking  to  the  right  and  left  about  eight 
or  ten  paces,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  lines,  till  I hgd  gotten  a little  below 
the  level  of  mine  eye,  and  then  descend- 
ing gradually  till  1 came  to  the  bottom  ; 
after  which  i mounted  again,  and  began 
the  other  pagein  the  same  manner,  ami 
so  turned  over  the  leaf,  which  1 could 
easily  do  with  both  my  hands,  for  it  was 
as  thick  and  stiff  as  a pasteboard,  and  in 
the  largest  folios  not  abovo  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  long. 

Their  style  is  clear,  masculine,  and 
smooth,  but  not  florid;  for  they  avoid  no- 
thing more  than  multiplying  unnecessary 
words, or  using  various  expressions.  I have 
perused  many  of  their  books,  especially 
those  in  history  and  morality.  Among  the 
rest,  l was  very  much  diverted  with  a little 
old  treatise,  which  aVways  lay  in  Gkimilal- 
clitch’s  bed-chamber,  and  belonged  to  her 
governess,  a grave  elderly  gentlewoman, 
who  dealt  in  writings  dl  morality  and  de- 
votion. The  book  treats  of  the  weakness 
of  human  kind,  and  is  in  little  esteem,  ex. 
cept  among  the  women  and  the  vulgar. 
However,  I was  curious  to  see  what  an  au- 
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thor  of  that  country  could  say  upon  such 
a subjert.  This  writer  went  through  all 
the  usual  topics  of  European  moralists, 
shewing  how  diminutive,  contemptible, 
ami  helpless  an  animal  was  man  in  his 
own  nature  ; how  unable  to  defend  him. 
self  from  inclemencies  of  the  air,  or 
the  fury  of  syild  beasts  ; how  much  he 
w as  excelled  by  one  creature  in  strength, 
by  another  in  speed,  by  a third  in  fore- 
sight, by  a fourth  in  industry.  He  added, 
that  nature  was  degenerated  in  these 
latter  declining  ages  of  the  world,  and 
could  now  produce  only  small  abortive 
births,  in  comparison  of  those  in  ancient 
times.  He  said  it  was  very  reasonable 
to  think,  not  only  that  the  species  of  man 
were  originally  much  larger,  but  also  that 
there  must  have  been  giants  in  former 
nges  ; which,  as  it  is  asserted  by  history 
and  tradition,  so  it  hith  been  confirmed 
by  huge  bones  and  skulls  casually  dug 
up  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  far 
exceeding  the  common  dwindled  race  of 
man  in  our  days.  He  argued,  that  the 
very  laws  of  nature  absolutely  required 
we  should  have  been  made  in  ,thc  begin, 
ning  of  a size  more  large  and  robust,  not 
so  liable  to  destruction  irom  every  little 
accident  of  a tile  falling  from  an  house, 
or  a stone  cast  from  the  hand  of  a boy,  or 
being  drowned  in  a little  brook.  From 
this  way  e.f  reasoning,  the  author  drew 
several  moral  applications  useful  in  the 
ronduct  of  lift',  but  needless  here  to  re- 
peat.  For  my  own  part,  1 could  not 
avoid  reflecting  how  universally  this  (a. 
lent  was  spread,  of  drawing  lectures  in 
morality,  or  indeed  rather  matter  of  dis- 
content and  repining,  from  the  quarrels 
we  raise  with  nature.  And,  1 believe, 
upon  a strict  enquiry,  those  quarrels 
might  be  shewn  as  ill  grounded  among  us, 
as  they  are  among  that  people  *. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  boast 
that  the  king’s  army  consists  of  an  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  foot,  and 
thirty-two  thousand  horse  : if  that  may 
be  called  an  army,  which  is  made  np  of 
tradesmen  in  the  several  cities,  and  far. 
mere  in  the  country,  whose  commanders 
arc  only  the  nobility  and  gentry  without 
pay  or  reward.  They  arc  indeed  perfect 
enough  in  their  exercises,  and  under  very 

• The  sutlrfir'izecl  to  jurtity  PrnviH-tice  h«i 
btfurt  been  rfmetk'd  ; mat  liinsc  quarrel*  wit  It 
u.ilnr',  or  m oilier  uomi  w i.h  U«H,  could  not  Imre 
Ikl-ii  more  luiubly  proved  limn  by  shewing  that 
the  enmpUinle  upon  which  liny  nre  founded 
world  lie  eijuidly  Specious  among  beings  of  sin  h 
n*(om»tuHf  soperiornjr  of  stature  and  strcngib. 


good  discipline,  wherein  I saw  no  great 
merit  ; for  how  should  it  be  otherwise, 
where  every  fariper  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  landlord,  and  every  citi- 
zen under  that  of  the  principal  men  in  his 
own  city,  chosen  after  the  matvnor  of  Ve- 
nice by  ballot  ? 

I hate  often  seen  the  militia  of  Lor- 
brulgrud  drawn  out  to  exercise  in  a great 
field  near  the  city  of  twenty  miles  square. 
They  were  in  all  not  above  twenty-fire 
thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  compute 
their  number,  considering  the  space  of 
ground  they  took  up.  A cavalier,  mount- 
ed on  a large  steed,  might  be  about 
ninety  feet  high.  1 have  seen  Jl his  whole 
body  of  horse,  upon  a word  of  command, 
draw  their  swords  at  once,  and  brandish 
them  in  the  air.  Imagination  cau  figure 
nothing  so  grand,  so  surprising,  and  so 
astonishing  ! it  looked  as  if  ten  thousand 
flashes  of  lightning  were  darting  at  the 
same  time  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 

I was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince 
to  whose  dominions  there  is  no  access 
from  any  other  country,  came  to  think  of 
armies,  or  to  trach  his  people  the  practice 
of  military  discipline..  But  I was  soon 
informed,  both  by  conversation  and  read- 
ing their  histories  ; for  in  the  course  of 
many  ages  they  have  been  troubled  with 
the  same  disease  to  which  the  whole  race 
'of  mankind  is  subject ; the  nobility  often 
contending  lor  power,  the  people  lor  li- 
berty, and  the  king  for  absolute  domi- 
nion. All  which,  however  happily  torn, 
peretl  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  sometimes  violafed  by  each  of  tho 
three  parties,  and  have  more  than  once 
occasioned  civil  wars,  the  last  whereof 
was  happily  put  an  end  to  by  this  prince’s 
grandfather  in  a general  composition  ; 
and  the  militia,  then  settled  with  common 
consent,  hath  been  ever  since  kept  in  the 
strictest  duty. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  king  and  queen  make  a progress  to  the 
frontiers.  The  author  attends  them. 
The  munntr  in  tthich  he  leaves  the  coun- 
try i-i  i y particularly  related.  He  re- 
turn! to  England. 

I liadalwassa  strong  impulse,  that  I 
should  some  time  rccoter  my  liberty,  tho’ 
it  w as  impossible  to  conjecture  by  what 
meahs,  or  form  any  project  with  the  least 
hope  of  siiceeduig.  The  ship  in  which  I 
sail'  d was  the  first  ercr  know  n to  be  dri- 
ven within  sight  of  that  coast,  ami  the  king 
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had  given  strict  orders,  that,  if  at  any 
time  another  appeared,  it  should  he  taken 
ashore,  and  with  all  its  crew  and  passen- 
gers brought  in  a tumbril  to  Lorbrulgrinl. 
He  was  strongly  bent  to  get  me  a woman 
of  my  own  sire,  by  whom  I might  propa- 
gate the  breed  : but  1 think  1 should  ra- 
ther have  died,  than  undergone  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  a posterity  to  be  kept  in 
cages  like  tame  canary-birds,  and  perhaps 
in  time  sold  about  the  kingdom  to  persons 
of  quality  for  curiosities.  I was  indeed 
treated  with  much-  kindness ; 1 was  the 
favourite  of  a great  king  and  queen,  and 
delight  of  the  whole  court  ; but  it  was 
upon  such  a foot  as  ill  became  the  dig- 
nity of  human  kind.  I could  never  forget 
those  domestic  pledges  I had  left  behind 
me.  I wanted  to  be  among  people  with 
whom  I could  converse  upon  even  terms, 
and  walk  about  the  streets  and  fields, 
without  being  afraid  of  beingtrod  to  death 
like  a frog,  or  young  puppy.  Hut  my 
delireranee  came  sooner  than  I expected, 
and  in  a manner  not  very  common  : the 
whole  story  and  circumstances  of  which 
I shall  faithfully  relate. 

1 had  now  been  two  years  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Glumdalclitch  and  I attended  the  king  and 
queen  in  a progress  to  the  south  coast  of 
the  kingdom.  I was  carried  as  usual  in 
my  travelling  box,  which,  as  X have  al- 
ready described,  was  a very  convenient 
closet  of  twelve  feet  wide.  And  I had  or- 
dered a hammock  to  be  fixed  with  silken 
ropes  from  the  four  comers  at  the  top,  to 
break  the  jolts,  when  a servant  carried  me 
before  him  on  horseback,  as  1 sometimes 
desired,  and  would  often  sleep  in  my  ham- 
mock while  we  were  upon  the  road.  On 
the  roof  of  my  closet, notdirectly  over  the 
middle  of  the  hammock,  I ordered  the 
joiner  to  cut  ont  a hole  of  a foot  square, 
to  give  me  air  in  hot  weather,  as  1 slept ; 
which  hole  1 shut  at  pleasure  with  a 
board  that  drew  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey’s  end, 
the  king  thought  proper  to  pass  a few  days 
at  a palace  he  hath  near  FlauHasnic,  a city 
within  eighteen  English  miles  of  the  sea- 
side. Glumdalclitch  and  I were  much  fa-, 
tigued  ; 1 had  gotten  a small  cold,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  so  ill  as  to  be  con  fined  to  her 
chamber.  1 longed  to  see  the  ocean,  which 
must  be  the  only  scene  of  my  escape,  if 
ever  it  should  happen.  1 pretended  to  be 
worse  than  I really  was,  and  desired  leave 
to  take  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea  with  a page 


whom  I was  very  fond  of,  and  who  had 
sometimes  been  trusted  with  me.  I shall 
never  forget  with  what  unwillingness 
Glumdalclitch  consented,  nor  the  strict 
charge  she  care  the  page  to  he  careful  of 
me,  bursting  at  the  same  time  into  a Horn! 
of  tears,  as  if  she  had  some  foreboding  of 
what  was  to  happen.  The  boy  took  me 
out  in  my  box  about  half  au  hour’s  walk 
from  the  palace  towards  the  rucks  on  the 
sea-shore.  1 ordered  him  to  set  me  down, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  cast  many 
a wistful  melancholy  look  towards  the  sea. 
1 found  mystdf  not  very  well,  and  told  the 
page  that  l had  a mind  to  take  a nap  in 
my  hammock,  which  l hoped  would  d r 
me  good.  1 got  in,  and  the  boy  shut  the 
window  close  down  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
1 soon  fell  asleep,  and  all  I can  conjecture 
is,  that  while  1 slept,  the  page,  thinking 
no  danger  could  happen,  went  among  the 
rocks  to  look  for  birds’  eggs,  having  before 
obserred  him  from  my  window  searching 
about,  and  picking  up  one  or  two  in  the 
clefts.  He  that  as  it  will,  l found  myself 
suddenly  awaked  with  a violent  pull  upon 
the  ring,  which  was  fastened  at  the  top  of 
my  box  for  the  convcnicncy  of  carriage. 

I felt  my  box  raised  very  high  in  the  air, 
and  then  borne  forward  with  prodigious 
speed.  The  first  jolt  had  like  -to  have 
shaken  me  ont  of  my  hammock,  but  after- 
wards the  motion  was  easy  enough,  1 
called  opt  several  times  as  loud  as  1 could 
raise  my  voice,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
looked  towards  my  windows,  and  could 
see  nothing  but  the  clouds  and  sky.  1 
heard  a noise  just  over  my  bead  like  the 
clapping  of  wings,  and  then  began  to  con- 
ceive the  wofel  condition  1 was  in,  that 
some  eagle  had  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in 
his  beak,  with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall  on  ;« 
rock  like  a tortoise  in  a shell,  and  then 
pick  out  my  body  and  devour  it  ; for  the 
sagacity  and  smelt  of  this  bird  enabled 
him  to  discover  his  quarry  at  a great  dis- 
tance, though  better  /concealed  than  l 
could  be  within  a two-inch  board. 

In  a little  time  I observed  the  noise  and 
flutter  of  wings  to  increase  very  fast,  auil 
my  box  was  tossed  up  anil  down  like  a sign 
in  a windy  day,  l heard  several  bangs  or 
ballets,  as  1 thought,  given  to  the  caglo 
(for  such  I am  certain  it  must  hate  been 
that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak), 
and  then  ail  on  a sudden  felt  myself  falling 
perpendicularly  down  lor  above  a minute, 
but  with  such  incredible  swiftness  that  I 
almost  lost  my  breadth. -My  fall  w as  stop, 
ped  by  a terrible  squash,  that  sounded 
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louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract  of 
Niagara*  ; after  which  I was  quite  in  (be 
dark  for  another  minute, and  then  my  box 
began  to  rise  so  high  that  I could  see 
light  from  the  tops  of  the  windows.  I now 
perceived  that  I was  fallen  into  the  sea. 

My  box,  by  the  weight  of  my  body,  the 
goods  that  were  in,  and  the  broad  plates 
of  iron  fixed  for  strength  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  top  and  bottom,  floated  about 
five  feet  deep  in  water.  I did  then,  and  do 
now  suppose,  that  the  eagle  which  flew 
away  w ith  my  box  was  pursued  by  two  or 
three  others,  and  forced  to  let  me  drop 
w hile  he  defended  himself  against  the  rest, 
who  hoped  to  share  in  the  prey.  The  plates 
of  iron  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
(for  those  were  the  strongest)  preserved 
the  balanrc  while  it  fell,  and  hindered  it 
from  being  broken  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Every  joint  of  it  was  well  grooved, 
and  the  door  did  not  move  on  hinges,  but 
tip  and  down  like  a sash,  which  kept  my 
closet  so  tight  that  very  little  water  came 
in.  1 got  with  much  diflirulty  out  of  my 
hammock,  having  first  ventured  to  draw 
back  the  slip-beard  on  thu  roof  already 
mentioned,  contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in 
air,  fur  want  of  which  1 found  uiyself  al- 
most stilled. 

How  often  did  I then  w ish  myself  with 
my  dear  Glirmdakiilch,  from  whom  ono 
single  hour  had  so  far  divided,  me  ! And 
1 may  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  misfortunes  i could  not  forbear 
lamenting  nry  poor  nurse,  the  grief  she 
Would  suffer  for  my  loss,  the  displeasure 
of  the  queen,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fortune. 
Perhaps  many  travellers  have  not  been 
under.greater  difficulties  and  distress  than 
1 was  at  this  juncture,  expecting  every 
moment  to  sec  my  box  dashed  to  pieces, 
or  at  least  overset  bv  the  first  violent  blast 
or  rising  wave.  A breach  in  one  single 
pane  of  class  would  have  been  immediate 
death  : nor  could  any  thing  hare  prc. 
served  the  windows- but  the  strong  lattice 
wires  placed  on  the  outside  against  acci- 
dents in  trareiliug.  1 saw  the  watlcroozc 
in  at  several  crannies,  although  the  leaks 
were  irot  considerable,  and  I endeavoured 
to  stop  them  es  well  as  1 could.  I was 
not  able  to  lift  up  the  roof  of  my  closet, 

* Vise.-ira  i<  s settlement  cf  the  French  in 
gnuli  America,  snd  the  cataract  is  produced  hy 
rhr  i-’it  of  u coitftux  i-f  water  (formed  of  the  four 
vast  lakes  at  Canada)  Iroru  a rocky  precipice,  tho 
perj-eudicnlar  height  «f  which  is  one  homjrrd  <uu! 
ihiny  revcu  te. q and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
Lt  .ul  fifnctr  leagues.  * • 


which  otherwise  I certainly  should  hive  . 
done,  and  sat  on  the  top  of  it,  where  t 
might  at  least  preserve  myself  some  hours 
longer  than  by  being  shut  up  (as  l may 
call  it;  in  the  hold.  Or  if  1 escaped  these 
dangers, for  a day  or  two,  what  could  i 
expect  hut  a miserable  death  of  colt!  and 
hunger  ? I was  four  hourjs  under  these 
circumstances,  expecting,  and  indeed 
wishing,  every  moment  to  l>e  my  last. 

. 1 have  already  told  the  reader  that 
there  were  two  strong  staples  fixed  upon 
that  side  of  ray  box  w hich  had  no  win- 
dow, and  into  which  the  servant  who  used 
to  carry  me  on  horseback  would  put  a 
leathern  belt,  and  buckle  it  about  his 
waist.  Being  in  this  disconsolate  state,  [ 
heard,  or  at  least  thought  1 heard,  some 
kind  of  grating  noise  on  that  side  of  my 
box  where  the  staples  where  fixed, andsoon 
after  1 began  to  fancy,  that  the  box  was 
pulled  or  lowed  along  in  the  sea  ; for  I 
non  and  then  felt  a sort  of  tugging, 
which  made  the  waves  rise  near  the  tops 
of  my  windows,  leaving  me  almost  in  the 
dark.  Thisgare  me  some  faint  hope*  of 
relief;  although  I was  notabto  to  imagine 
how  it  could  be  brought  about.  1 Ten. 
tured  to  unscrew  one  of  my  chairs,  which 
were  aid ays  fastened  to  the  floor;  and 
having  made  a hard  shift  to  screw  it  down 
again  directly  jmder  the  slipping. board 
that  1 had  lately  opened,  1 mounted  on 
the  chair,  and  putting  my  mouth  as  near 
as  1 could  to  the  hole,  1 called  for  help 
in  a loud  voter,  and  in  all  the  languages 
1 understood.  1 then  fastened  my  hand- 
kerchief to  a stick  I usually  carried,  and 
thrustingit  np  the  hole,  waved  it  several 
times  in  the  air,  that  if  any  boat  or  ship 
were  near,  the  seamen  might  conjecture 
some  unhappy  mortal  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  box. 

I found  no  effect  from  all  I could  do, 
but  plainly  perceived  my  closet  to  to 
moved  along;  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  better,  that  side  of  the  box  where  the 
staples  were,  and  had  no  window,  struck 
against  something  that  was  hard.  1 ap. 
prehended  it  to  be  a rock,  and  found  my- 
self tossed  inure  than  ever,  (plainly  heard 
a noise  open  the  cover  of  my  closet  like  that 
of  a cable,  and  the  grating  of  it  as  it  pass- 
ed through  the  ring.  1 then  found  myself 
hoisted  up  by  degrees  at  least  three  feet 
higher  than  1 was  before.  Whereupon  1 
again  thrust  up  my  stick  and  handkerchief 
calling  for  help  till  1 was  almost  hoarse. 
In  return  to  which,  1 heard  a great  shout 
repeated  three  times. giving  me  such  trans. 
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ports  of  joy  as  are  not  to  ho  conceived 
but  by  those  who  feel  them.  I now  heard 
a trampling  over  my  head,  anti  somebody 
calling  through  the  hole  with  a loml 
voice,  in  the  Kuglish  tongue,  If  there  be 
any  body  below,  let  them  speak.  I an- 
swered, I was  an  Englishman,  drawn  by 
ill  fortuue  into  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  any  creature  underwent,  and  begged 
by  all  that  was  moving  to  be  delivered 
out  of  the  dungeon  1 was  in.  The  voice 
replied.  I was  safe,  for  my  box  was  fas- 
tened to  their  ship  ; and  The  carpenter 
should  immediately  come  and  saw  a hole 
in  the  cover  largo  enough  to  pull  me  out. 

I answ  ered,  that  was  needless,  and  would 
take  up  too  much  time,  for  there  was  no 
more  to  be  done,  but  let  one  of  his  crew 
put  his  finger  into  the  ring,  and  take 
the  box  out  of  the  sea  into  the  ship,  and 
so  into  the  captaiu’s  cabin  *.  Some  of 
them  upon  hearing  me  talk  so  wildly 
thought  1 was  mad ; others  laughed  ; 
for  indeed  it  never  came  into  my  head 
that  I was  now  gut  among  people  of  my 
own  stature  and  strength.  The  carpen- 
ter came,  and  in  a few  minutes  sawed  a 
passage  about  four  feet  square,  then  let 
down  a small  ladder,  upon  which  I 
mounted,  and  from  thence  was  taken 
iuto  the  ship  in  a very  weak  condition. 

The  Meiers  were  all  in  amazement,  and 
asked  me  a thousand  questions,  which  I 
had  no  inclination  to  answer.  1 was 
equally  confounded  at  the  tight  of  so 
many  pigmies,  for  such  1 took  thorn  to 
be,  after  having  so  long  accustomed  my 
eyes  to  the  monstrous  objects  I had  lelt. 
But  the  captain,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilcocks, 
an  honest  worthy  Shropshircman,  ob- 
serving I was  ready  to  faint,  took  me 
into  his  cabin,  gave  me  a cordial  to  com- 
fort me,  and  made  me  turn  in  upon  his 
own  bed,  advising  me  to  take  a little  rest, 
of  which  1 had  great  need.  Before  I 
went  to  slcbp,  I gave  him  to  understand 
that  1 had  some  valuable  furniture  in  my 
box  too  good  to  be  lost ; a fine  hammock  ; 
an  handsome  field-bed,  two  chairs,  a 
table  and  a cabinet.  That  my  clo.ct, 
was  hung  on  all  sides,  or  rather  quilted, 
with  silk  and  cottou  : that  if  lie  would  let 

* There  arc  severs!  little  incident*  which  shew 
the  author  to  have  hud  n diep  huowtedee  of 
human  nature  ; and  t think  this  is  our.  Atihobgli 
the  principal  advantage*  enumerated  l>\  Gulliver 
iu  the  beginning  at  tins  chapter,  of  mingling  again 
among  Ins  countrymen,  depended  on  their  being  of 
the  same  vise  null  himself,  yet  tills  is  forgotten  iu 
his  ardour  to  be  delivered  ; and  he  is  afterwards 
betrayed  into  the  same  absurdity, by  his  zeal  to 
e preserve  Ins  furniture. 


one  of  the  crew  bring  my  closet  into  his 
Cabin,  I would  open  it  there  before  him 
and  shew  lii.n  my  goods.  The  captain 
hearing  me  otter  these  ahsur  lilies',  con- 
cluded 1 was  raving  : however  (l  suppose 
to  pacify  roe)  he  promised  to  give  order 
as  1 desired,  and  going  upon  deck,  sent 
some  of  his  men  down  into  my  closet^ 
from  whence  (as  I afterwards  found)  they 
drew  up  all  my  goods,  and  stripped  oif 
the  quilting  ; but  the  chairs,  cabinet,  and 
bedstead,  being  screwed  to  the  floor,  were 
ntuch  damaged  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
seamen,  who  tore  them  up  by  force. — 
Then  (hey  knocked  otl’  some  of  the  bmrds 
for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  when  they 
had  got  all  they  had  a mind  for,  let  the 
bull  drop  into  the  sea,  which  by  reason 
of  many  breaches  made  in  the  bottom 
and  sides,  sunk  to  rights.  And  indeed  l 
w as  glad  not  to  have  been  a spectator  of 
the  ha  cock  they  made;  because  J am  con- 
fident it  would  have  sensibly  touched  me, 
by  bringing  former  passage,  into  iny  mind, 
which  1 had  rather  forget.  • 

I slept  some  hours,  but  perpetually 
disturbed  with  dreams  of  the  place  1 had 
left  and  the  dangers  l had  escaped. 
Howercr,  upon  waking  1 found  myself 
much  recovered.  It  was  now  about  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  and  the  captain  ordered 
supper  immediately,  thinking  I had  al- 
ready fasted  too  long,  lie  entertained 
me  with  great  kindness,  observing  me 
not  to  look  wildly, or  talk  inconsistently  ; 
and,  when  we  were  left  alone  desired,  I 
would  give  him  a relation  of  my  travels, 
and  by  what  accident  1 came  to  be  set 
adrift  iu  that  monstrous  wooden  chest, 
lie  said,  that  about  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon,  as  lie  was  looking  through  Ilia 
glass,  he  spied  it  at  a distance,  and 
thought  it  was  a sail,  which  he  had  a 
mind  to  make,  being  not  much  out  of 
bis  course,  in  hopes  of  buying  some  bis- 
cuit, his  owti  beginning  to  fall  short. 
That  upon  coming  nearer,  and  finding 
his  error,  he  sent  out  his  long  boat  to 
discover  what  1 was  ; that  his  men  came 
back  in  a fright,  swearing  they  had  seen 
a swimming  house.  That  he  laughed  at 
their  folly,  and  went  himself  in  the  boat, 
ordering  his  men  to  take  a strong  cable 
along  with  them.  That  the  weather 
being  calm,  he  rowed  round  me  seve- 
ral times,  observed  my  windows,  and 
the  wire  lattices  that  defended  them. 
That  he  discovered  two  staples  upon  one 
side,  which  was  all  of  boards  without  auy 
passage  for  light.  He  then  commanded 
his  men  to  row  up  to  that  side,  andfasten- 
3 T A • ing 
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ini;  a cable  to  one  of  the  staples,  ordered  so  this  honest  worthy  gentleman,  who  had 
them  to  tow  my  chest  (as  they  called  it)  some  tincture  of  learning,  and  very  coot) 
towards  the  ship.  When  it  was  there,  he  sense,  was  immediately  convinced  of  my 
gave  directions  to  fasten  another  cable  to  candour  and  veracity.  But,  farther  to 
the  ring  lived  in  the  cover,  and  to  raiscup  confirm  all  I had  said,  I entreated  him  to 
my  chest  with  pnllics,  which  all  the  sailors  give  order  that  my  cabinet  should  be 
were  not  able  to  do  above  two  or  three  brought,  of  which  I had  the  hey  in  my 
feet.  lie  said  they  saw  my  stick  and  pocket,  (for  he  had  already  informed  me 
handkerchief  thrust  out  of  the  hole,  and  how  the  seamen  disposed  of  my  closet.) 
concluded  that  some  unhappy  man  must  1 opened  itin  his  own  presence,  and  shew- 
bc  shut  up  in  the  catity.  1 asked,  whether  cd  him  the  small  collection  of  rarities  I 
he  or  the  crew  had  seen  any  prodigious  made  in  the  ryuntry  from  whence  I had 
birdsin  the  air  about  the  time  he  firstdis-  been  so  strangely  delivered.  There  was 
covered  me  ? to  which  he  answered,  that,  the  comb  I had  contrived  out  of  the  stumps 
discoursing  the  matter  with  the  sailors  of  the  king’s  beard,  and  another  of  the 
while  I was  asleep,  one  of  them  said,  he  same  materials,  but  fixed  into  a paring  of 
had  observed  three  eagles  flying  towards  her  majesty’s  thumb  nail,  which  served 
the  north,  but  remarked  nothing  of  their  for  the  back.  There  w as  a collection  of 
being  larger  than  the  usual  size,  which  I needles  and  pins  from  a foot  to  half  a yard 
suppose  must  be  imputed  to  the  great  loiig  ; four  wasp  stings,  like  joiner's  lacks; 
height  ihey  were  at  : and  he  could  not  some  combings  of  the  tpuvn’s  hair  ; a gold 
guess  the  reason  of  my  question.  I then  ring  which  one  day  she  made,  me  a pre- 
asked the  captain,  how  far  he  reckoned  sent  nf  in  a most  obliging  manner,  taking 
w e might  be  from  lard  ? be  said,  by  the  it  from  her  little  linger,  and  throwing  it 
bestn  mputaticn  he  could  make,  we  were  over  my  head  like  a collar.  J desired  the 
at  least  an  htirdred  leagues.  I assured  captain  would  please  to  accept  this  ring  in 
him  that  he  must  be  mistaken  by  almost  return  of  his  civilities;  which  he  ahso. 
half,  for  I had  not  left  the  country  from  lutely  refused.  I shewed  him  a rorn  that 
whence  I came  above  two  hours  bef  re  J had  rut  of)  wilh  my  own  hand  from  a 
I dropt  into  the  sea.  1'  hereupon  he  be-  maid  of  honour’s  toe  ; it  was  about  the 
gan  again  to  think  that  my  brain  was  dis-  bigness  of  a Kentish  pippin,  and  grown  so 
tmbed,  of  which  he  gave  me  a hint,  and  hard,  that,  w hen  I returned  to  England,  I 
advised  me  to  goto  bed  in  a cabin  he  had  got  it  hollowed  into  a cup,  and  set  in  sil- 
provided.  1 assort d him  I was  well  re-  ver.  Lastly,  1 dcsirid  him  to  see  tho 
freshed  with  his  good  entertainment  and  breeches  1 had  then  on,  which  were  made 
company,  and  as  much  in  my  senses  as  ofa  mouse’s  skin. 

ever  I vv  as  in  my  life.  He  then  grew  seri-  I could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a foof- 
oiis,  and  desired  to  ask  mefrcrly,  whether  man’s  tooth,  which  I observed  him  to  ex- 
1 were  not  troubled  in  mind  by  the  amine  with  great  curiosity,  and  found  ho 
consciousness  of  some  enormous  crime,  had  a fancy  for  it.  He  received  it  with 
for  which  t was  punished  at  the  com-  abundance  of  thanka,  more  than  such  a 
mand  of  si  me  prince  by  exposing  me  in  trifle  could  deserve.  It  was  drawn  by  an 
that  rhest,  as  great  criminals  in  other  unskilful  surgeon  in  a mistake  from  one  of 
countries  have  been  forced  to  sea  in  a Gliimdalclitch’s  men,  who  was  afflicted 
leaky  vessel  without  provisions  ; for  al-  with  the  tooth.ach,  bnt  itwasas  sound  as 
though  he  should  be  sorry  to  have  taken  any  in  his  head.  1 got  it  cleaned,  and  put 
8o  ill  a man  into  his  ship,  yet  he  would  it  into  my  cabinet.  It  was  about  a toot 
engage  his  word  to  set  me  safe  ashore  in  long,  ml  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  first  port  w here  we  arrived.  He  added  The  captain  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
that  his  st  spirtons  were  much  increased  this  plain  relation  I had  given  him,  and 
bj  S'  me  very  absurd  speeches  1 bad  de-  said,  he  hoped,  when  vve  returned  to  Lng- 
livered  at  firsi  to  the  sailors,  and  after-  land,  I wonld  obligethe  world  by  putting 
waxls  to  himself,  in  relation  to  my  closet  it  on  paper,  and  making  it  public.  My  an* 
or  riirst,  us  well  as  by  tup  odd  looks  and  swer  was  that  I thought  we  were  alteady 
bthaviour  wttiie  1 was  at  supper.  overstocked  with  books  of  travels;  that 

I begged  his 'patience  to  hear  me  tell  nothing  could  now  pass  which  was  not  ex- 
m\  story,  which  I faithfully  did  from  the  traordinary  ; wherein  1 don  bted  some  an  - 
last  -inie  I left  I'.ngland  to  the  moment  thors  less  consulted  trtllh.  than  theirowu 
he  lit wt  dseovered  1110."  And  as  truth  aU  vanity,  or  interest,  or  the  diversion  of  ig. 
wavs  iorvetb  its  way  into  rational  minds,  nomAt  readers  ; that  my  stor)  could  con- 
tain 
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•am  little  besides  common  events,  without 
those  ornamental  descriptions  of  strange 
plants. trees,  birds,  and  other  animals  ; or 
of  the  barbarous  customs  and  idolatry  of 
savage  people,  with  which  most  writers 
abound.  However,  I thanked  him  for 
his  good  opinion,  and  promised  to  fake 
the  matter  into  my  thoughts. 

He  said,  he  wondered  at  one  thing  very 
much,  which  w as  to  hear  me  speak  so 
loud,  asking  me  whether  the  kingor  qneen 
of  that  country  were  thick  of  hearing.  1 
told  him  it  was  what  I had  been  used  to 
for  above  two  years  past ; and  that  I ad- 
mired  as  much  at  the  voices  of  him  and 
lis  men,  who  seemed  to  me  only  to  whis* 
per,  and  yet  I could  hear  them  well 
enough.  But  when  I spoke  in  that  conn* 
try,  it  was  like  a mm  talking  in  the  street 
to  another  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a 
steeple,  unless  when  I was  placed  on  a 
table,  or  held  in  any  person's  hand.  1 told 
him,  1 had  likewise  observed  another 
thing,  that  when  I first  got  into  the  ship, 
and  the  sailors  stool  all  about  me,  I 
thought  they  were  the  most  little  con* 
temptiblc  creatures  I had  ever  beheld. 
For,  indeed,  w hile  I was  in  that  prince’s 
country,  I could  never  endure  to  look  in 
a glass  after  mine  eyes  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  prodigious  objects,  because 
the  comparison  gave  me  so  despicable  a 
conceit  of  myself.  The  captain  said,  that 
while  w e were  at  supprr  heobserved  me  to 
look  at  every  thing  with  a sort  of  won- 
der, and  that  t often  seemed  hardly  able 
to  contain  my  laughter,  which  he  knew 
not  well  how  to  take,  but  imputed  it  to 
tome  disorder  in  my  brain.  1 answered  it 
was  very  true ; and  I wondered  how  I 
could  forbear  when  I saw  his  dishes  of  the 
sizeofa  silver  thrce-pcncc,  a leg  of  pork 
hardly  a mouthful,  a cup  not  so  hig  as  a 
nut-shell ; and  sol  went  on  describing  the 
rest  of  his  houshold  stuff  and  provisions 
after  the  same  manner.  For  although  the 
queen  had  ordered  a little  equipage  of  all 
things  necessary  for  me,  w hile  i was  in 
her  service,  yet  my  ideas  were  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  I saw  on  every  side 
of  me,  and  i winked  at  my  ow  n littleness, 
as  people  do  at  their  own  faults.  The 
captain  understood  my  raillery  very  well, 
and  merrily  replied  with  the  old  English 
proverb,  that  he  doubted  my  eyes  were 
bigger  than  my  belly,  for  he  did  not  ob. 
serve  my  stomach  so  good,  although  1 had 
fasted  all  day;  and  continuing  in  his  mirth, 
protested  he  would  have  gladly  given  an 
hundred  pounds  to  hare  seen  my  closet  in 


the  cagle’s  bill,  and  afterwards  in  its  fall 
from  so  great  a height  into  the  sea,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  a most  astonish- 
ing object,  worthy  to  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  transmitted  to  future  ages  ; and 
the  comparison  of  Phaeton  was  so  ob- 
vious, that  he  could  not  forbear  applying 
it,  although  I did  not  much  admire  the 
conceit. 

The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin, 
was  in  his  return  to  England  driven  north 
eastward  to  the  latitude  of  14  degrees,  and 
of  longitude  143.  But  meeting  a trade* 
wind  two  days  after  I came  on  board  him, 
we  sailed  southward  a long  time,  and 
coasting  New  Holland,  kept  our  course 
west-south-west,  and  then  south-south- 
west, till  we  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope.  Our  voyage  was  very  prosperous, 
but  I shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
journal  of  it.  The  captain  called  in  at 
one  or  two  ports,  and  sentin  his  long  boat 
for  provisions  and  fresh  water,  but  I never 
went  out  of  the  ship  till  we  came  into  the 
Dow  as,  which  was  on  the  third  day  of 
June,  1706,  about  nine  months  after  my 
escape.  1 offered  to  leave  my  goods  in  se- 
curity for  payment  of  my  freight ; but  the 
captain  protested  he  would  uot  receive  one 
farthing.  We  took  a kind  leave  of  each 
other,  and  I made  him  promise  he  would 
come  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  Rotherithc. 

I hired  a horse  and  guide  for  five  shil- 
lings, which  I borrowed  of  the  captain. 

As  I was  on  the  road,  observing  the  lit- 
tleness of  the  houses,  the  trees,  the  cattle, 
and  the  people,  l began  to  think  myself 
in  Lilliput.  I was  afraid  of  trampling  on 
every  traveller  I met,  and  often  called 
aloud  to  have  them  stand  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  I had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or 
two  broken  heads  for  my  impertinence. 

When  I came  to  my  own  house,  for 
which  l was  forced  to  enquire,  one  of  the 
servants  opening  the  door,  I bent  down  to 
go  in  (like  a goose  under  a gate)  for  fear 
of  striking  my  head.  My  wife  ran  out  to 
embrace  me,  but  I stooped  lower  tbanber 
knees,  thinking  she  could  otherwise  never 
be  able  to  reach  my  mouth.  My  daughter 
kneeled  to  ask  my  blessing,  but  I could 
not  see  her  till  she  arose,  having  been  so 
long  used  to  stand  with  my  head  and  eyes 
erect  to  above  sixty  feet ; and  then  I wont 
to  take  her  up  with  one  hand  by  the  waist. 

1 looked  down  upon  the  servants,  and  ono 
or  two  friends  who  were  in  the  house,  as 
if  they  had  been  pigmies,  and  I a giant. 

I told  my  wife  she  bad  been  too  thrifty,  for 
I found  she  had  starred  herself  and  her 

daughter 
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daughter  to  nothing.  Ia  short,  I behaved 
myself  so  unaccountably,  that  they  were 
all  of  the  captain’s  opinion  when  he  first 
saw  me,  utid  concluded  I had  lost  my 
wits.  This  I mention  as  an  instance  of 
the  great  power  of  habit  and  prejudice. 

In  a little  time,  I and  my  family  and 
friends  earns  to  a right  understanding  : 
but  my  wife  protested  I should  never  go 
to  sea  any  more  : although  my  evil  des- 
tiny so  ordered,  that  she  had  not  power  to 
hinder  me,  as  the  reader  may  know  here- 
after. In  the  mean  time,  1 here  conclude 
th'-  second  part  of  my  unfortunate  voy- 
ages*. Swift, 

§ 150.  Detached  Sentences, 

To  be  ever  aclive  in  laudable  pursuits, 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
inau  of  merit. 

Then-  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well 
as  an  heroic 'courage. 

There  is  a mean  in  all  things.  Even 
virtue  itself  hath  its  stated  limits;  which 
not  being  strictly  observed,  it  ceases  to 
be  virtue. 

It  is  wiser  to  prevent  a quarrel  before. 
Jiand  than  to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

It  is  much  better  to  reprove,  than  to 
be  angry  secretly.  m 

No,  revenge  Is  more  heroic,  than  that 
which  torru-rts  envy  by  doing  good. 

The  discretion  of  a man  deferreth  his 
anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  orcr  a 
transgression. 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till 
it  is  spread.  'Jfiere  is  no  real  use  of 
riches,  cvcept  in  the  distribution  ; the 
rest  is  all  conceit. 

A wise  man  will  desire  no  more  than 
■what  he  may  get  justly,  nse  soberly,  dis- 
tribute cheerfully  , and  lire  upon  content- 
edly. 

* Pram  i!.c  wlmle  of  those  two  voyages  lo  Li]- 
llpnt  and  Brobdignsg  .rises  one  rrntr.il  remark, 
which,  however  obvious,  lies  been  overlooked 
by  those  who  consider  them  its  little  more  then 
l lie  sport  ofa  wanton  imagination.  When  human 
'actions  are  ascribed  To  pigmies  and  giants,  there 
rire  few  that  do  not  excite  either  contempt,  dis- 
gust, or  horror;  to  aacnbcihein  (herefaro  to  such 
livings  was  perhaps  the  most  probable  invtltud  of 
engaging  I tic  mind  to  examine  them  with  atter.- 
tout,  and  judge  of  them  Willi  impartiality,  by  sus* 
pending  the  fascination  of  bnbu,  and  exhibiting 
familiar  ohjvcis  in  a new  light. , The  nse  of  the 
fable  then  is  not  less  apparent  than  important 
and  extensive  ; and  that  this  uie  was  intended 
by  tbenntlior,  con  lie  doubted  only  by  those  who 
arc  d-s|  os.d  to  affirm,  that  order  am!  regulari- 
ty are  thecdecls  of  chance. 


A contented  mind,  and  a good  con- 
science, will  a make  a man  happy  lit  all 
condilions.  He  knows  not  how  to  fear, 
who  dares  to  die. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the 
soul  against  all  gloomy  presages  and  ter- 
rors of  mind  ; and  that  is,  by  securing  to 
ourselves  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
that  Being,  who  disposes  or  events,  and 
governs  futurity. 

Philosophy  is  then  only  valuable,  when 
it  serves  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for 
the  ostentation  of  science. 

Without  a friend,  the  world  is  bat  a 
wilderness, 

A man  may  have  a thousand  intimate 
acquaintances, and  nut  a friend  among  them 
all.  If  you  bare  one  friend  think  your- 
self happy. 

When  ouccyou  profess  yourself  a friend, 
endeavour  to  be  always  such.  lie  can 
never  hare  any  true  friends,  that  will  l>o 
often  changing  them. 

Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  adversity- 
tries  them. 

Nothing  more  engages , the  affections  of 
men,  than  a haudsome  address,  and  grace- 
ful conversation. 

Complaisance  renders  a superior  amiable, 
an  equal  agreeable,  andan  inferior  accept- 
able. 

Excess  of  ceremony  shews  want  of  breed- 
ing, That  civility  is  best,  w hich  excludes 
all  superfluous  formality. 

Ingratitude  is  a crime  so  shameful,  that 
the  utan  was  never  yet  found,  who  would 
acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  it. 

Truth  is  born  with  us  ; and  we  must 
doviolcuccto  nature,  to  shake  off  our 
veracity. 

There  cannot  be  a greater  treachery, 
than  first  to  raise  a confidence  and  then 
deceive  it. 

By  other  faults  wise  men  correct  their 
own. 

No  man  hath  a thorough  taste  of  pros. 
perity,to  whom  adversity  never  happened. 

When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  wc  leave  them. 

It  is  as  great  a point  of  wisdom  to  hide 
ignorance,  as  to  discovpr  knowledge. 

Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is 
themost  excellent;  and  habit. will  render 
it  the  most  delightful. 

Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and 
the  idol  of  fools. 

As,  to  be  perfectly  just,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature  ; to  be  so  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  abilities,  is  the  glory  of  man. 
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No  man  was  ever  east  down  with  the 
in  juries  of  fortune,  unless  he  hail  before 
suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  her  fa-. 
Tours. 

Anger  may  glance  into  the  breast  of  a 
wise  man,  but  rests  only  in  the  bosom  of 
fools. 

None  more  impatiently  suffer  injuries, 
than  those  that  are  most  forward  in  doing 
them. 

By  taking  revenge,  a man  Is  but  even 
with  his  enemy  ; but  in  passing  it  over, 
he  is  snperior. 

To  err  is  human  ; toforgivo,  divine. 

A more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 
over  another  man,  than  this,  that  when 
the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kind, 
ness  should  begin  on  ours. 

The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser 
robs  himself. 

We  should  take  a prudent  care  for  the 
future,  but  so  as  to  enjoy  the  presents  It 
is  no  part  of  wisdom,  to  Be  miserable  to. 
day,  because  we  may  happen  to  be  so  to. 
morrow. 

To  mourn  without  measure,  is  folly  ; 
not  Co  mourn  at  ail,  insensibility. 

Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great 
things,  whogre  but  tools  and  instruments; 
like  the  fool  who  fancied  he  played  upon 
the  organ,  when  he  only  blew  the  bel- 
lows. 

Though  a mail  may  become  learned  by 
another’s  learning,  he  can  never  be  wise 
but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

He  who  wants  good  senseis  unhappy 
in  having  learning  ; for  he  has  thereby 
more  ways  of  exposing  himself. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  giro  a man  occasion 
to  blush  at  his  own  ignorance  in  one 
thing,  who  perhaps  may  excel  us  in 
many. 

No  object  is  more  pleasing  to  tbc  eye, 
than  the  sight  of  a man  whom  you  have 
obliged  ; nor  any  music  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you 
for  his  benefactor. 

The  coin  that  is  most  current  among 
mankind  is  flattery  : the  only  benefit  of 
which  is,  that  by  hearing  what  wo  are 
not,  we  may  be  instructed  ivhat  we  ought 
to  bo. 

The  character  of  the  person  who  com. 
mends  you,  is  to  be  considered  before  you 
set  a value  on  his  esteem.  The  wise  man 
applauds  him  whom  ho  thinks  most  vir- 
tuous; the  rest  of  the  world,  him  who  is 
most  wealthy. 

The  temperate  man’s  pleasures  aro 


durable,  because  they  aro  regular  : and 
all  bis  life  is  calm  and  serene,  because  it 
is  innocent. 

A good  man  will  love  himself  too  well 
to  lose,  ami  all  his  neighbours  too  well  to 
win,  an  estate  by  gaming.  The  lore  of 
gaming  will  corrupt  the  best  principles 
in  the  world. 

An  angry  man  who  suppresses  his  pas. 
siohs,  thinks  worse  thaw  he  speaks  ; and 
an  angry  man  that  will  chide,  speaks 
worse  than  ho  thinks. 

A good  word  is  an  easy  obligation ; but 
not  to  speak  ill,  requires  only  our  sileuce, 
which  costs  us  nothing. 

it  is  to  affectation  the  world  owes  its 
whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her 
whole  drama  never  drew  such  a part; 
she  has  sometimes  made  a fool,  but  a 
coxcomb  is  always  of  his  own  making. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  little  minds,  to  be 
takeu  with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled 
with  every  thing  that  sparkles;  but  great 
minds  have  but  little  admiration,  because 
few  things  appear  now  to  them. 

Jt  happens  to  meu  of  learning,  as  to 
ears  of  corn  : they  shoot  up,  and  raise 
their  heads  high,  while  they  are  empty  ; 
but  when  full  and  swelled  with  grain, 
they  begin  to  llag  and  droop. 

He  that  is  tmly  polite  known  how  to 
contradict  with  respect,  and  to  please 
without  adulation  ; and  is  equally  remote 
from  an  insipid  complaisance,  and  a low 
familiarity. 

The  failings  of  good  men  are  common, 
lv  more  published  in  the  world  than  their 
good  deeds  ; and  oue  fault  of  a deserving 
man  shall  meet  with  more  reproaches, 
than  all  his  virtues  praise ; such  is  the 
force  af  ill-will  and  ill-nature. 

It  is  harder  to  avoid  censure,  than]  to 
gain  applause ; for  this  may  be  done  by 
one  great  or  wise  action  in  an  age;  but 
to  escape  censure,  a man  must  pass  his 
whole  life  withont  saying  or  doing  one 
ill  or  foolish  thing. 

When  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten 
thousand  talents  to  divide  Asia  equally  with 
him,  he  answered,  The  earth  cannot  bear 
two  suns,  nor  Asia  two  kings. — Parra cuio 
a friend  of  Alexander,  hearing  the  great 
offers  Darius  had  made,  said,  were  1 Alex, 
under  1 would  accept  them,  bo  would 
I,  replied  Alexander,  were  I Parmenio. 

Nobility  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
imaginary  distinction,  unless  accompanied 
with  the  practice  of  those  generous  vir. 
tues  by  which  it  ought  to  be  obtained. 

Titles 
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Titles  of  honour  conferred  upon  such  as 
hare  no  personal  merit,  are  at  best  but 
the  royal  stamp  set  upon  base  metal. 

Though  an  honourable  title  may  be 
conveyed  to  posterity,  yet  the  ennobling 
qualities  which  are  the  soul  of  greatness 
are  a sort  of  incommunicable  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  transferred.  If  a man 
could  bequeath  his  virtues  by  will,  and 
settle  his  sense  and  learning  upon  his 
heirs  arc  certainly  as  he  can  his  lands,  a 
noble  descent  would  then  indeed  be  a 
valuable  privilege. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  iteslf, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware : whereas  a lye  is  troublesome, 
and  sets  a man’s  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a great  many  more 
to  make  it  good. 

The  pleasure  which  affects  the  human 
mind  with  the  most  lively  and  transport, 
ing  touches,  is  the  sense  that  we  act  in 
the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  that  will  crown  our  virtuous 
endeavours  here  with  a happiness  here- 
after, large  as  our  desires,  and  lasting  as 
our  immortal  souls ; without  this  the 
highest  state  of  life  is  insipid,  and  with  it 
the  lowest  is  a paradise. 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  stand, 
eth  in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured 
by  number  of  years ; but  wisdom  is  the 
grey  hair  unto  man,  and  unspotted  life 
is  old  agr. 

Wickedness,  condemned  by  her  own 
witness,  is  very  timorous,  and  being 
pressed  w ith  conscience,  always  forecast- 
cth  evil  things;  for  four  is  nothing  else 
but  a betraying  ol  the  succours  which  rea. 
son  offercth. 

A wise  man  will  fear  in  every  thing, 
lie  that  contemncth  small  things  shall 
fall  by  little  and  little. 

A rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  is  held 
tip  of  his  friends  ; but  a poor  man  being 
down,  is  thrust  away  by  his  friends  ; when 
a rich  man  is  fallen  he  hath  many  hel. 
pen  ; he  speaketh  things  not  to  be  spo. 
ken,  and  yet  men  justify  him  : the  poor 
man  slipt,  and  they  rebuked  him  ; he 
spoke  wisely,  and  could  have  no  place. 
VI  hen  a rich  man  speaketh,  every  man 
holdcth  his  tongue,  and,  look,  what  he 
aaith  they  extol  it  to  the  clouds  ; but  if 
e poor  man  speaks,  they  say,  What  fel* 
low  is  this  ? 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by 


the  tongue.  Well  is  he  (hat  is  defended 
from  it,  and  hath  not  passed  through  the 
venom  thereof  ; who  hath  not  drawn  the 
yoke  thereof,  nor  been  bound  in  her  bonds; 
for  the  yoke  thereof  is  a yoke  of  iron, 
and  the  bands  thereof  are  bands  of  brass  ; 
the  death  thereof  is  an  evil  death. 

My  son,  blemish  not  thy  good  deeds, 
neither  use  uncomfortable  words,  when 
thou  givrst  any  thing.  Shall  not  the  dew 
assuage  the  heat  I so  is  a word  better 
than  a gift.  Lo,  is  not  a word  belter  than 
a gift  ? but  both  are  with  a gracious  man. 

Blame  not,  before  thou  hast  examined 
the  truth  ; understand  first,  and  then  re. 
buke. 

If  (lion  wouldcst  get  a friend,  prove 
him  first,  and  be  uutfiasly  to  credit  him  ; 
for  some  men  u re  friends  lor  their  own 
occasions,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
of  thy  trouble. 

Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new 
is  not  comparable  to  him  : a new  triend 
ia  as  new  wine  ; when  it  is  old,  thou  shall 
drink  it  wilh  pleasure. 

A friend  cannot  be  known  in  pro- 
sperity and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden 
in  adversity. 

Admonish  thy  friend  ; it  may  be  he 
bath  uot  done  it ; and  if  he  have,  that  he 
do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy  friend  ; it 
may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ; or  if  he  have, 
that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a 
friend  ; tor  many  times  it  is  a slander  ; 
and  believe  not  every  tale.  There  is 
one  that  s-lippedi  in  his  speech,  but  not 
from  his  heart  ; and  who  is  he  that  hath 
not  ofi'embd  with  his  tongue  ? 

Whoso  disCkverelh  secrets  loseth  his 
credit,  and  shall  never  find  a friend  to  Ids 
mind. 

Honour  thy  father  with  thy  wholo 
heart ; and  forget  uot  the  sorrows  of  thy 
mother ; how  cans!  thou  reeompence  them 
the  things  that  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

There  is  nothing  so  much  worth  as  a 
mind  well  instructed. 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  such 
thiugs  as  pertain  not  unto  them  ; but  the 
words  of  such  as  have  understanding  are 
weighed  iu  the  balance.  The  heart  of 
fools  is  in  their  mouth,  hut  the  tongue  of 
the  wise  is  in  their  heart. 

To  labour  and  lo  be  content  with  that 
a man  hath  is  a sweet  life. 

Be  at  peace  with  many  : nevertheless, 
have  but  iniecouuscllor  of  a thousand. 

Be  not  confident  iu  a plain  way. 

Let  reason  go  before  every  enterprise, 
and  couusci  before  every  action. 

The 
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The  latter  part  of  a wise  man’s  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices, 
- and  false  opinions,  he  had  contracted  in 
the  former. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  lire 
at  present ; but  arc  providing  to  lire  ano- 
ther time. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  a few. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vul- 
gar with  fine  sense,  is  likeattempting  to 
hew  blocks  of  marble  with  a razor. 

Superstition  is  the  spleen  of  the  soul. 

lie  who.  tells  a lie  is  not  sensible  how 
great  a task  he  undertakes  ; for  he  must 
be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  main, 
tain  that  one. 

Some  peopiawill  never  learn  any  thing, 
for  this  reason,  because  they  understand 
every  thing  too  soon. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  to  make  all 
rational  and  disinterested  people  in  the 
world  of  one  religion,  but  that  they  should 
talk  together  every  day. 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  same  degree 
that  they  are  resentful. 

Yonng  men  are  subtle  argucrs  ; the 
cloak  of  honour  covers  all  their  faults, 
as  that  of  passion  all  their  follies. 

<Economy  is  no  disgrace  ; it  is  better 
living  on  a little,  than  outliving  a great 
deal. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  I receive  in  the 
prosperity  of  an  honest  man,  1 am  best 
pleased  with  the  confusion  of  a rascal. 

What  is  often  termed  shyness,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a refined  sense,  and  an 
inditferrnce  to  eotnmiin  observations. 

The  higher  character  a person  supports, 
the  more  he  should  regard  his  minutest 
actions. 

Every  person  insensibly  fixes  upon 
some  (jpgree  of  refinement  in  his  discourse, 
some  measure  of  thought  which  he  thinks 
worth  exhibiting.  It  is  wise  to  fix  this 
pretty  high,  although  it  occasions  one  to 
talk  the  less. 

To  endeavour  all  one’s  days  to  fortify 
onr  minds  with  learning  and  philosophy, 
is  to  spend  so  much  in  armour,  that  one 
has  nothing  left  to  defend. 

Deference  often  shrinks  and  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as 
tlie  sensitive  plant  docs  upon  the  touch  of 
one’s  finger. 

Men  are  sometimes  accused  of  pride, 
merely  because  their  accusers  would  bp 


proud  themselves  if  they  were  in  their 
places. 

People  frequently  use  this  expression  : 
I am  inclined  to  think  soandso,  not  con- 
sidering that  they  are  then  speaking  the 
most  literal  of  all  truths. 

Modesty  makes  large  amends  for  tho 
pain  it  gives  the  persons  who  labour  un- 
der it,  by  the  prejudice  it  aifords  every 
worthy  person  in  their  favour. 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour 
and  honesty  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
motive.  The  honest  man  docs  that  from 
duty,  which  thu  man  of  honour  docs  for 
the  sake  of  character. 

‘ A liar  begins  with  making  a falsehood 
appear  like  truth,  and  cuds  with  making 
truth  itself  appear  like  falsehood. 

Virtue  should  be  considered  as  a part 
of  taste  ; and  we  should  as  much  avoid 
deceit,  or  sinister  meanings  in  discourse, 
as  wc  would  puus,  bad  language,  or  false 
grammar. 

Deference  is  tho  most  complicate,  the 
most  indirect,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all 
compliments. 

He  that  lies  in  bed  ail  a summer’s  morn, 
iug,  loses  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  day  ; 
he  that  gives  up  his  youth  to  indolence, 
undergoes  a loss  of  the  same  kind. 

Shining  characters  are  not  always  the 
most  agreeable  ones  ; the  mild  radiance 
of  an  emerald  is  by  no  means  less  pleasing 
than  the  glare  of  the  ruby. 

To  be  at  once  a rake,  and  to  glory  in 
the  character,  discovers  at  the  same  time 
a bad  disposition  and  a bad  taste. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  man. 
kind  will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not 
so  much  as  take  warning  ? 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  know- 
ing their  own  weakness, yet  perhaps  as  few 
know  their  own  strength,  it  is  in  men  a* 
in  soils,  where  sometimes  there  is  a vein 
of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

f ine  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not 
half  so  valuable  as  cominoo  sense.  There 
are  forty  men  of  wit  for  onemau  of  sense, 
and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him 
but  gold,  wilt  be  every  day  at  a loss  for 
want  of  ready  change. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  excellent  things  io  the 
world  iu  skilful  hands  ; in  unskilful,  most 
mischievous. 

A roan  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  ; which 
is  but  sayiug  in  other  words,  that  hu  is 
wiser  to  day  tbau  be  was  yesterday. 

\Y  bercrer 
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Wherever  I find  a great  deal  of  grati- 
tude in  a pdorman,  1 take  it  for  grouted 
there  would  lie  as  much  generosity  if  he 
were  a rich  man. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  or  seri- 
ous discourses,  are  like  the  bine  and  red 
Dossers  in  corn,  pleasing  to  those  who 
come  only  for  amusement,  but  prrj lidicial 
to  him  who  would  reap  the  profit. 

It  often  happens  that  those  are  the  best 
people,  whose  characters  have  been  most 
injured  by  slanderers  : as  w'e  usually  find 
that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit  which  the 
birds  hare  been  pecking  at. 

The  eye  of  a critic  is  often  like  a mi- 
croscope, made  so  very  fine  and  nice, 
that  it  discovers  the  atoms,  grams,  and 
minutest  particles,  without  ever  compre- 
hending the  whole,  comparing  the  parts, 
or  seeing  all  at  once  the  harmony. 

Men’s  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  (he 
same  kind  as  that  which  they  shew  for  a 
foot-hall;  whenever  it  is  contested  for, 
everyone  is  read  v to  venture  their  lives 
ami  limbs  in  the  dispute;  but  when  that 
is  once  at  an  end,  it  is  no  more  thought 
on,  but  sleeps  in  oblivion,  buried  in  rub- 
bish, which  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his 
pains  to  rake  into,  much  less  to  remove. 

Honour  is  but  a fictitious  kind  of  ho- 
nesty ; a mean  but  a necessary  substitute 
for  it,  in  societies  who  have  none;  it  is 
a sort  of  paper  credii,  with  which  men 
are  obliged  to  trade  w ho  are  deficient  in 
the  sterling  cash  of  true  morality  and 
religion. 

Persons  of  great  delicacy  should  know 
thef  certainty  of  the  following  truth—— 
There  are  abundance  of  cases  which  oc- 
casion suspense,  in  which,  whatever  they 
determine,  they  will  repent  of  their  de- 
termination ; and  this  through  a propen- 
sity Of  human  nature  to  fancy  happiness 
in  those  schemes  which  it  does  not  pnr- 
, sue. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient 
writers  ran  boast  over  modern  ones, 
seems  owing  to  simplicity.  Every  noble 
truth  end  sentiment  wus  expressed  by 
the  former  in  a natural  manner,  in  word 
and  phrase  simple,  perspicuous,  and  in- 
capable of  improvement.  What  then  re- 
mained for  later  writers,  but  afTectation, 
witticism,  and  conceit  l 

What  a piece  of  work  is  man!  how- 
noble  inri»->on!  how  infinite  in  facul- 
ties ! in  fi  rm  and  moving,  bow  express 
ami  admirable  ! in  action,  how-  like  an 
angel  ! in  apprehension,  how  like  & God  ! 


If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches, and  poor  men's  cottages  princes 
palaces.  He  is  a good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions  : I can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
my  own  teaching. 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ; their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together  ; our  virtues 
would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  tiport, 

In  corporal  su  Arran  ce  frcls  a pang  as  great. 

As  u lieu  a giant  dies. 


§ 15J.  PROVERBS. 

As  Pnovvnns  are  alluded  to  contain  a 
great  deal  of  Wisdom forcibly  expressed, 
it  has  been  judged  proper  to  add  a 
■ Collection  of  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Proverbs,  They  will  tend  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  Judgment  and 
Reflection.  Tlsey  may  also  furnish 
subjects  for  Themes , Letters,  Sfc.  at 
Schools.  They  ure  so  easily  retained  in 
the  memory  that  they  may  often  occur 
in  an  emergency,  and  serve  a young 
man  more  rffectually  than  more  formal 
and  elegant  sentences. 

Old  English  Proverbs. 

In  every  w ork  begin  and  cud  with  God. 
The  grace  of  Gud  is  worth  a fair. 

He  is  a fool  who  cannot  be  angry  ; but 
he  is  a wisp  man  who  will  not. 

So  much  of  pasSion,  so  much  of  nothing 
to  the  purpose. 

’Tis  wit  to  pick  a lock,  and  steal  a 
horse,  but  ’(is  wisdom  to  lei  it  alone. 
Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  bat  lur  sin. 
Love  thy  neighbour  ; yet  pull  not 
down  thy  hedge. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

Cheer  up,  nuin,Gpd  is  still  where  hewas. 
Of  little  meddling  conics  great  case, 
llo  well,  and  have  well. 

He  who  perishes  in  a needless  danger  if 
the  devil’s  martyr. 

Better  spue  at  the  brim,  -thau  at  the 
bottom. 

He  w ho  servos  God  is  the  true  wise  Qians- 
The  hasty  man  never -wants  won. 
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There  is  God  in  the  almonry.  lie  that  would  thrive  must  ash  leave 

lie  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  live.  of  his  wife. 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  sleep  till  se-  A wonder  lasts  but  nine  days, 
ven.  , The  second  meal  makes  the  glutton;  and 

Prayer  brings  down  the  first  blessing.  The  second  b!ov(,  or  second  ill  word, 
and  praise  the  second.  makes  the  quarrel. 

He  plays  best  w ho  wins.  A young  serving  man  an  old  beggar. 

He  is  a proper  man  who  hath  proper  A pennyworth  of  case  is  worth  a penny 
conditions.  *at  all  times. 

Better  half  a loaf  than  no  bread.  As  proud  comes  behind  as  goes  before. 

Beware  of  Had. I. wist.  .Bachelors’  wives  and  maids’  children 

Frost  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends,  arc  well  taught. 

Good  words  cost  nought.  Beware  of  the  geese  when  the  fox 


A good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  a bad 
one. 

little  said  sdon  amended.  • 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 

That  penny  is  well  spent  that  saves  a 
groat  to  its  master. 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a good  companion. 
For  all  yotir  kindred  make  much  of 
your  friends. 

He  who  hath  money  in  his  purse,  can- 
not want  an  head  for  his  shoulders. 

Great  cry  aud  little  wool,  quoth  the 
devil,  when  lie  sheared  his  hogs. 

’Tis  ill  gaping  before  an  oven. 

Where  the  hedge  is  lowest  all  men  go 
over. 

When  sorrow  is  asleep  wake  it  not. 
I'p-start’s  a churl  that  Eathereth  good, 

F rom  whcncedidspringhis  noble  blood. 
Provide  for  the  worst,  the  best  will  save 
itself. 

A covetous  man,  like  a dog  in  a wheel, 
roasts  meat  for  others  to  eat. 

Speak  me  fair,  End  thinkwhat  you  will. 
Serve  God  in  thy  calling ; ’’tis  better 
than  always  praying. 

A child  tqay  have  too  much  of  his 
mother’s  blessing. 

He  who  gives  alms  makes  the  very 
best  use  of  his  money. 

A wise  man  will  neither  speak,  nor  do, 
Whatever  anger  would  provoke  him 
to. 

Heaven  once  named,  all  other  things 
arc  t rides. 

The  patient  man  is  always  at  home. 
Peace  with  heaven  is  the  best  friend- 
ship. 

The  worst  of  crosses  is  never  to  have 
bad  any. 

Crosses  are  ladders  that  do  lead  up  to 
heaven. 

Honour  buys  no  ^qof  in  the  market. 
Care-not  would  have. 

When  it  rains  pottage  you  must  hold 
up  your  dish. 


preaches. 

Rich  inen  seem  happy,  great,  and  wise, 

All  which  the  good  man  only  Is. . 

.Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come, 
but  go. 

Love  me  little,  and  love  me  long. 

He  that  buys  an  house  ready  wrought, 

Hath  many  a pin  and  nail  for  nought. 

Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy 
them,  or  lire  in  them. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

Out  of  debt,  out  of  deadly  sin. 

Pride  goes  before,  and  shame  follows 
after. 

That  groat  is  ill  saved  that  shames  its 
master. 

Quick  believers  need  broad  shoulders. 

Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be 
away. 

He  who  weddeth  ere  he  he  wise,  shall 
die  ere  he  thrives. 

He  who  most  studies  his  content, wants 
it  most. 

God  hath  often  a great  share  in  a little 
house,  and  but  a little  share  in  a great 
one. 

When  prayers  are  done  my  lady  is 
ready. 

lie  that  is  warm  thinks  all  are  so. 

I f every  man  will  mend  one,  we  shall 
all  hcmenrjeil. 

Marry  your  son  when  you  will,  your 
daughter  when  you  can. 

None  is  a fool  always,  every  one  some- 
times. 

Think  of  ease,  but  wbrk  on. 

He  that  lies  long  in  bed  his  estate  feels 
it. 

The  child  saith  nothing  but  what  it 
heard  by  the  fire-side. 

A gentleman,  a greyhound,  and  a salt- 
box  look  for  at  the  fire-side. 

Theson  full  and  tatterod,  the  daughter 
empty  ami  fine. 

He  who  rlicth  betimes  hath  something 
in  his  head.  , 

Fine 
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Fine  dressing  is  a foul  house  swept 
before  the  doors. 

Discontent  is  a man’s  worst  evil. 

. He  who  lives  well  sees  afar  olf 
Love  is  not  to  be  fnm^l  in  the  market. 
My  house,  my  house,  though  thou  art 
small, 

Thou  art  to  me  the  Escurial. 

He  who  seeks  trouble  never  misseth  it. 

. Never  was  strumpet  fair  in  wise  man’s 
«yc. 

He  that  hath  little  is  the  less  dirty. 
Good  counsel  breaks  no  man’s  head. 
Fly  the  pleasure  that  will  bite  to  mor- 
row. 

Woe  be  to  the  house  where  there  is  no 
chiding. 

The  greatest  step  is  that  out  of  doors. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 
Wealth,  like  rheum,  falls  on  the  weak- 
est parts. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  should 
look  like  a Hock  of  geese. 

Living  well  is  the  best  revenge  we  can 
take  on  our  enemies. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  to  my  purse. 
Thu  shortest  answer  is  doing  the  thing. 
He  who  would  have  w hat  he  hath  not 
should  do  what  he  doth  not. 

Ho  who  hath  horns  in  his  bosom  needs 
not  put  them  upon  his  head. 

Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet. 

God  is  at  the  end  when  we  think  he  is 
farthest  off. 

He  who  contemplates  hath  a day  with- 
out night. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 
Better  suffer  a great  evil  than  do  a 
little  one. 

Talk  much,  and  err  much. 

-The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways 
the  doubtful. 

True  praise  takes  root  and  spreads. 
Happy  is  the  body  which  is  blest  with 
a mind  not  needing. 

Foolish  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen. 

Shew  a good  man  his  error, and  he  turns 
It  into  a virtue  ; a bad  man  doubles  his 
fault. 

When  either  side  grows  warm  in  argu- 
ing, the  wisest  man  gives  over  first.. 

Wise  men  with  pity  do  behold 
Fools  worship  mules  that  carry  gold, 
in  the  husband  wisdom,  in  the  wife 
gentleness. 

A wise  man  stares  not  much  for  what 
lie  cannot  have. 

Pardon  others,  but  not  thyself. 


If  a good  mau  thrives,  all  thrive  with 
him. 

Old  praise  dies  unless  you  feed  it. 

That  which  two  will  takes  effect. 

He  only  is  bright  who  shines  by  him- 
self. 

Prosperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Take  care  to  be  what  thou  wouldst 
seem. 

Great  businesses  turn  ou  a little  pin. 
He  that  will  not  havo  peace,  God 
gives  him  war. 

None  is  so  wise  but  the  fool  overtakes 
him. 

That  is  the  best  gown  that  goes  most 
up  and  down  the  house. 

Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  tha 
kitchen. 

The  ti rst  dish  plcascth  all. 

God’s  mill  griuds  slow,  but  sure. 
Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself ; 
thy  actions  serve  the  turn. 

He  who  fears  death  lives  not. 

He  who  preaches  gives  alms. 

He  who  piticth  another  thinks  on  him- 
self. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  counsels. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  shooting. 
He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for 
uis  enemy. 

The  faulty  stands  always  on  his  guard. 
He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wrestle. 
Gbod  swimmers  are  drowned  at  last. 
Courtesy  on  one  side  only  lasts  not  long. 
Wine  counsels  seldom  prosper. 

Set  good  against  evil, 
lie  goes  not  out  of  his  way  who  goes 
to  a good  inn. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we  gain  nothing. 
Ercry  one  hath  a fool  in  his  sleeve. 

Too  much  taking  heed  is  sometime* 
loss. 

’Tis  easier  to  build  two  chiumies  than 
to  maintain  one. 

j He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 
The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  house. 

The  life  of  man  is  a winter  day. 

The  least  foolish  is  accounted  wise. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what 
it  is  to  live. 

Wine  isa  turn-coat;  first  a frieud,  then 

an  enemy. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Time  undermines  us  all. 

Conversation  makes  a man  what  he  is. 
The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  tears 
of  the  poor. 

The  gnat  put  the  little  on  the  book. 
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Lawyers’  houses  are  built  on  the  heads 
cf  fools. 

Among  good  men  two  suffice. 

The  best  bred  have  the  best  portion. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
blond. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  souls  trans- 
ports them  not  in  bundles. 

Fains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lose. 

When  ajar. key  comes  to  hell, .-the  devil 
locks  the  gates. 

lie  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  oewly 
married. 

He  who  will  make  a door  of  gold,  must 
knock  iu  a nail  every  day. 

If  the 'brain  sows  uot  corn,  it  plants 
thistles. 

A woman  conceals  what  she  knqws 
not. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

Clod  deals  his  wrath  by  weight,  but 
without  weight  his  mercy. 

Follow  not  truth  too  near  at  tho  heels, 
lest  it  dash  out  your  teeth. 

Say  to  pleasure,  gentle  Eve,  I will 
have  none  of  your  apple. 

Marry  yourdaughters  betimes,  lest  they 
marry  themselves. 

Every  man’s  censure  is  usually  first 
moulded  in  his  own  nature. 

Suspicion  is'the  virtue  of  a coward. 

Stay  a while,  that  we  may  make  an  erfd 
the  sooner. 

Let  us  ride  fair  and  softly  that  we  may 
get  home  the  sooner. 

Debtors  are  liars. 

Knowledge  (or  cunning)  is  no  bnithen. 

Dearths  foreseen  come  not. 

A penny  spared  it  twice  got. 

Pensions  neveT  enriched  young  men. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  all 
would  be  wise. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the 
oven,  she  w ould  not  have  looked  for  her 
daughter  there. 

The  body  is  sooner  well  dressed  than 
the  soul. 

F.vcry  one  is  a master,  and  a servant. 

No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  vir* 
tueor  religion. 

• Every  sin  brings  its  punishment  along 
with  it. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between 
atheism  and  superstition. 

Good  husbandry  isgood  divinity. 

Be  reasonable  and  you  will  be  happy. 

1 1 is  better  to  please  a fool  than  ts  an. 
gcr  him. 

A fool,  if  he  saith  he  will  have  a crab, 
he  will  not  have  an  apple. 


Take  heed  you  find  not  what  you  do 
not  seek. 

The  highway  is  never  about. 

lie  lives  long  enough  who  hath  lived 
well. 

Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a blind  horse. 

Winter  never  rots  in  the  sky. 

God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 

He  that  speaksme  fair,  and  loves  nienot, 
I will  speak  him  fair,  and  trust  him  not 

lie  who  preaches  war  is  tho  devil’s 
chaplain. 

The  truest  wealth  is  contentment  with 
a little. 

A man’s  best  fortune,  or  his  worst,  is 
a wife. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

Sir  John  Barley-Corn  is  the  strongest 
knight. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age, 
Make  the  happiest  marriage. 

Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  king's  horses. 

A good  beginning  makes  a good  ending. 

One  ounce  of  discretion,  or  of  wisdo.n, 
is  worth  two  pounds  of  wit. 

The  devil  is  good,  or  kind,  when  he  is 
pleased. 

A fair  face  is  half  a portion. 

To  forget  a wrong  is  the  best  revenge. 

Manners  make  the  man. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  God  doth  what 
he  pleases. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that 
of  heaven. 

Knaves  aad  fools  divide  the  world. 

No  great  loss  but  may  bring  some  little 
profit. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  tho  door, 
love  leaps  out  at  the  window. 

That  suit  is  best  that  best  fits  me. 

If  I had  revenged  every  wrong, 

1 had  not  worn  my  skirts  so  long.  .... 

Self-love  is  a mote  in  every  man’s  eye. 

That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 

Use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

There  is  no  coward  to  an  ill  conscience. 

He  who  makes  other  men  afraid  of  his 
wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their  memories. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

He  who  defers  his  charities  till  his 
death,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man’s 
than  of  his  own. 

A wise  man  hath  more  ballast  than  sail. 

Great  men’s  promises,  courtiers’  oaths, 
and  dead  mega’s  shoes,  a man  may  look 
for,  but  not  trust  to. 

Be  wise  on  this  side  heaven. 

The  devil  tempts  others,  an  idl*  mam 
tempts  the  devil. 

IU  Good 
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Good  looks  boy  nothing  in  the  market. 

He  who  will  be  his  own  master  often 
hath  a fool  for  a scholar. 

That  roan  is  well  bought  who  costs  you 
but  a compliment. 

The  greatest  king  mnst  at  last  go  to 
bed  with  a shovel  or  spade. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  peace. 

If  wise  men  never  erred,  it  would  go 
bard  with  the  fool. 

Great  virtue  seldom  descends. 

Oue  wise  (in  marriage)  and  two 

/ *appy- 

Almsgiving  never  made  any  man  poor, 
tor  robbery  rich,  nor  prosperity  wise. 

A fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Fear  of  hell  is  the  true  valour  of  a 
Christian. 

For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 

The  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  live 
above  it. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in 
his  youth. 

A thousand  pounds  and  a bottle  of  hay, 

Will  be  all  one  at  Doomsday. 

One  pair  of  heels  is  sometimes  worth 
two  pair  of  hands. 

’Tisgood  sleeping  in awhole  skin. 

* Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast. 

A fool’s  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well. 

Ever  drink  ever  dry. 

He  who  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged. 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

A friend’s  frown  is  better  than  a fool’s 
(mile. 

The  easiest  work  and  way  is,  To  beware. 

If  the  best  man’s  faults  were  written  in 
his  forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his 
hat  orerhis  eyes. 

A man  may  be  great  by  chance ; but  ne- 
wer wise,  or  good,  without  taking  pains 
for  it. 

Success  makes  a fool  seem  wise. 

All  worldly  joys  go  less 

To  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

What  fools  say  doth  not  much  trouble 
Wise  men. 

Money  is  a good  servant  butaa  ill  mas- 
ter. 

Pleasure  gives  law  to  fools,  God  to  the 
■wise. 

He  lives  iodeed  who  lives  not  to  him- 
self alone. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 

There  would  be  no  ill  language  if  it  were 
not  ill  taken. 

Industry  is  Fortune’s  right  hand,  and 
frugality  is  her  left. 

Wc  shall  all  lie  alike  in  our  graves. 


When  Batterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  ta 

dinner. 

’Tis  a small  family  that  hath  neither  3 
thief  nor  an  harlot  in  it. 

To  give  and  to  keep  there  b need  of 
wit. 

A man  never  surfeits  of  too  much  ho. 
nesty. 

Honour  and  ease  arc  seldom  bedfellows. 

Those  husbands  are  in  heaven  whose 
wives  do  not  chide. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  hath  God  for 
his  friend. 

Young  men’s  knocks  old  men  feel. 

lie  who  is  poor  when  he  is  married, 
shall  be  rich  when  he  is  buried. 

Of  all  tame  beasts,  1 hate  sluts. 

Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increase 
a man’s  store. 

That  is  my  good  that  doth  me  good. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s  shop. 

Godsend  us  somewhat  of  our  own  when 
rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

Let  your  purse  stiH  be  your  master. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools  ; but 
old  men  know  that  young  men  are  fools. 

Wit  once  bought,  is  worth  twice  taught, 

A wise  head  makes  a close  mouth. 

All  foolish  fancies  are  bought  much  too 
dear. 

Women’s  and  children’s  wishes  are  the 
aim  and  happiness  of  the  more  weak  men. 

Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  with 
greater  knowledge. 

The  charitable  man  gives  out  at  the 
doer,  and  God  puts  in  at  the  window. 

Every  man  is  a fool  where  he  hath  not 
considered  or  thought. 

He  who  angers  others  is  not  himself  at 
ease. 

He  dies  like  a beast  who  hath  done  no 
good  while  he  lived. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had  by  men’s 
barely  wishing  for  it. 

Patch  and  long  sit,  build  and  soon  flit. 

One  hour’s  sleep  before  midnight  is 
worth  two  hours  sleep  after  it. 

Wranglers  never  waut  words. 

War  is  death’s  feast 

Idle  lazy  folks  have  most  labour. 

Knavery  may  serve  a turn,  bat  honesty 
is  best  at  the  long  run. 

A quick  landlord  makesacarefu!  tenant. 

Look  ever  to  the  main  chance, 

Willis  the  cause  of  woe. 

Welcome  is  the  best  cheer, 

I will  keep  no  more  cats  than  what  will 
catch  mice. 

Reprove  others,  but  correct  thyself. 

Ouce  a knave  aud  ever  a knave. 

Planting 
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Planting  of  trees  is  England’s  old  thrift. 

It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than 
something. 

Any  thing  for  a quiet  life. 

’Tis  great  folly  to  want  when  we  have 
it,  and  when  we  hare  it  not  too. 

Fly  pleasure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 

God’s  providence  is  the  surest  and  best 
inheritance. 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all 
understand  not. 

Much  better  lose  a jest  than  a friend. 

Ill-will  never  said  well. 

He  that  hath  some  land  must  have  some 
labour. 

Shew  me  a liar  and  I will  shew  you  a 
thief. 

We  must  winlt  at  small  faults. 

Use  legs  and  have  legs. 

Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will 
keep  you. 

Every  one  should  sweep  before  his  own 
door. 

Much  coin  usually  much  care. 

Good  take  heed  doth  always  speed. 

He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who 
keeps  doth  more. 

A pound  of  gold  is  better  than  an 
ounce  of  honour. 

We  think  lawyers  to  be  wise  men,  and 
they  know  us  to  be  fools. 

Eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten. 

When  you  see  your  friend,  trust  to 
yourself. 

Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale. 

Mention  not  a rope  in  the  house  of  one 
whose  father  was  hanged. 

Speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pcdly.  (An 
Idiot.) 

Lend  and  lose  my  money ; so  play  fools. 

Early  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  early  to 
rise,  make  man  more  holy,  more  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise. 

Anger  dies  soon  with  a wise  and  good 
man. 

He  who  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot 
be  helped. 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  wil- 
ful obstinacy. 

All  vice  infatuates  and  corrupts  the 
judgment. 

He  who  converses  with  nobody,  knows 
nothing. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

A good  wife  makes  a good  husband. 

’Tis  much  better  to  be  thought  a fool 
than  to  be  a knave. 

Ope  fool  makes  many. 

l’enoy,  whence  earnest  thou  2 Peony, 


whither  goest  thou?  and,  Penny,  when 
wilt  thou  come  again  ? 

’Tis  worse  to  be  an  ill  man  than  to  be 
thought  to  be  one. 

A fool  comes  al  ways  short  of  his  rec- 
koning. 

A young  saint  an  old  saint ; and  a 
yonng  devil  and  an  old  devil. 

Wit  is  folly  unless  a wise  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves  is 
the  mother  of  true  devotion,  and  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom. 

Afflictions  arc  sent  us  from  God  for 
our  good. 

Confession  of  a fault  makes  half  amends. 

Every  man  can  tame  a shrew  bat  he 
who  hath  her. 

’Tis  better  to  die  poor  than  to  live  poor. 

Craft  brings  nothing  home  at  the  last. 

Diseases  are  the  interest  of  pleasures. 

All  covet,  all  lose. 

Plain.dealing  is  a jewel;  but  he  who 
useth  it  will  die  a beggar. 

Honour  bought  is  temporal  simony. 

Live,  and  let  live,  i.  e.  be  a kind  land- 
lord. 

Children  are  certain  cares, but  very  un- 
certain comforts. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  usually  les- 
sens it. 

He  is  the  wise,  who  is  the  honest  man. 

Take  part  with  reason  against  thy  own 
will  or  humour. 

Wit  is  a fine  thing  in  a wise  man’s 
hand. 

Speak  not  of  my  debts  except  you  mean 
to  pay  them. 

Words  instruct,  but  examples  persuade 
effectually. 

He  who  lives  in  hopes  dies  a fool. 

He  who  gives  wisely  sells  to  advantage. 

Years  know  more  than  books. 

Live  so  as  you  do  mean  to  die. 

Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 

All  earthly  joys  are  empty  bubbles,  and 
do  make  men  boys.  \ 

Better  unborn  than  nntaught. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the 
pains  ;'if  well,  the  paius  do  fade,  the  joy 
remains. 

Always  refuse  the  advice  which  passion 
gives. 

Nor  tay  nor  do  that  thing  which  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Bear  and  forbear  is  short  and  good  phi- 
losophy. 

Set  oat  wisely  at  first;  custom  will 
make  every  virtue  more  easy  and  pleasant 
to  yon  than  any  vice  can  be. 
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The  best  and  noblest  conquest  is  that 
of  a man’s  own  reason  over  bis  passions 
ami  follies. 

llciigion  hath  true  lasting  joys : weigh 
all,  and  so 

If  any  thing  hare  more,  or  such,  let 
heaven  go. 

’Whatever  good  thou  dost,  give  God  the 
pi  aisc, 

Who  both  the  power  and  will  first  gave 
to  thee. 

$ 152.  Old  Italian  Proverbs. 

He  who  serves  God  hath  the  best  mas- 
ter in  the  world.  Where  God  is,  there 
nothing  is  wanting.  No  man  is  greater 
in  truth  than  he  is  in  God’s  esteem.  He 
hath  a good  judgment  who  doth  not  rely 
on  his  own.  Wealth  is  not  his  w ho  gets  it, 
hut  his  who  enjoys  it.  lie  who  converses 
v ith  nobody,  is  either  a brute  or  an  angel. 
Go  not  over  the  water  where  you  cannot 
lee  the  bottom.  He  who  lives  disorderly 
one  year,  doth  not  enjoy  himself  for 
five  years  after.  Friendships  lire  cheap, 
when  they  are  to  be  bought  with  pulling 
off  your  hat.  Speak  well  of  your  friend, 
of your  enemy  neither  well  nur  ill.  The 
friendship  of  a great  man  is  a lion  at  the 
next  door.  The  money  you  refuse  will 
never  do  you  good.  A beggar’s  wallet  is 
a mile  to  the  bottom.  1 once  had, is  u poor 
man.  There  are  a great  many  asses  without 
lung  ears  An  iron  anvil  should  hat  ea  ham. 
mer  of  feathers.  He  keeps  his  road  well 
enough  who  gets  rid  of  bad  company.  You 
arc  in  debt,  and  run  in  farther  ; if  you  arc 
not  a liar  yet,  you  will  be  one.  •The  best 
throw  upon  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  awa  v. 
‘Tis  horribly  dangerous  to  sleep  near  the 
gates  of  hell.  He  who  thinks  to  cheat  an- 
other, cheats  himself  most.  Giving  is 
going  a fishing.  Too  much  prosperity 
makes  most  men  fools.  Head  men  opeu 
the  eyes  of  the  living.  No  man’s  head 
aches  while  he  comforts  auothcr.  Hold 
and  shameless  men  are  masters  of  half  ths 
world.  Lveiy  one  hath  enough  to  do  to 
govern  himsun  w’ell.  lie  who  is  an  ass, 
and  takes  himself  to  be  a stag,  when  he 
eumes  to  leap  the  ditch  finds  his  mistake. 
Praise  doth  a wise  man  good,  but  a fool 
harm.  No  sooner  is  a law  made  but  an 
et  avion  of  it  is  found  out.  He  w ho  gives 
fair  words, feeds  you  witlsan  empty  spoon. 
Three  things  cost  dear  ; the  caresses  of 
a dog,  the  love  of  a miss,  and  the  in- 
vitation of  an  host.  Hunger  never  fails 
«f  a good  .-ook.  A man  is  valued  as  he 
nukes  himself  valuable.  Three  iittlcs 


make  arich  man  on  a sudden  ; little  wifr 
little  shame,  and  little  honesty.  He  who 
hath  good  health  is  a rich  man,  and  doth, 
not  know  it.  Give  a wise  man  a hint,  anti 
he  w ill  do  the  business  well  enough.  A bad 
agreement  is  Ik  tier  than  a good  law-suit. 
The  best  watering  is  that  which  comes 
from  heaven.  W hen  your  neighbour’s 
house  is  on  fire,  carry  water  io  your 
own.  Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep 
a man  in  good  health.  He  that  will 
have  no  trouble  in  this  world  must  not 
be  born  in  it.'  The  maid  is  such  as  she 
is  bred,  and  tow  as  it  is  spun.  He  that 
would  believe  he  hath  a great  many 
friends,  must  try  but  few  of  them.  Love 
bemires  young  men,  and  drowns  the  old. 
Once  in  every  ten  years,  every  man  need* 
his  neighbour.  Aristotle  saith,  W hen  you 
can  have  any  good  thing  take  it  ; amt 
Plato  saith,  if  you  do  not  take  it,  you  are 
a great  coxcomb.  From  an  ass  you  can 
get  nothing  but  kicks  and  stench,  hither 
say  nothing  of  the  absent,  or  speak  like  a 
friend.  Oiieman  forewarned  (or apprised 
of  a thing)  is  worth  two.  He  is  truly 
happy  who  can  make  others  happy  too. 
A fair  woman  without  virtue  is  like  pall- 
ed wine.  Tell  a woman  she  is  wondrous 
fair,  and  she  will  soon  turn  fool.  Paint 
and  patehes  give  oflcnce  to  the  husband, 
hopes  to  her  gallant.  He  that  would  be 
well  spoken  of  himself,  must  not  speak  ill 
of  others.  He  that  doth  the  kindnesshath 
the  noblest  pleasure  of  the  two.  He  who 
doth  a kindness  to  a good  man,  doth  a 
greater  to  himself.  A mail's  hat  in  his 
hand  never  did  him  harm.  One  cap  or  hat 
more  or  less,  and  one  quire  of  paper  in  a 
year,  cost  but  little,  and  will  make  you 
many  friends.  He  who  blames  grandees 
endangers  his  head,  and  he  who  praises 
them  must  tell  many  a lie.  A wise  man 
goes  nut  on  board  without  due  provision. 
Keep  jour  mouth  shut,  and  your  eyes 
open.  He  who  will  stop  every  man’s 
month  must  have  a great  deal  of  meal. 
Wise  men  have  their  mouth  in  their 
hearts,  fools  their  heart  in  their  mouth. 
Shew  not  to  all  the  bottom  either  of  your 
purse  or  of  your  mind.  I beard  one  say  so, 
is  half  a lie.  Lies  have  very  short  legs. 
One  lie  draws  ten  more  alter  it.  Keep 
company  with  good  men  and  you’d  iu, 
crease  their  number.  He  is  a good  man 
who  is  good  for  himself,  but  he  is  good 
indeed  who  is  so  fur  others  too.  When 
you  meet  with  a virtuous  man,  draw  his 
picture.  Ho  who  keeps  good  men  com- 
pany may  very  well  bear  their  charges. 
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Sc  begins  to  grow  bad  who  takes  him- 
*elf  to  be  a good  mao.  He  is  far  from  a 
good  man  who  strives  not  to  grow  better. 
Keep  good  men  company,  and  fall  not 
out  with  the  bad.  He  who  throws  away 
his  estate  with  his  hands,  goes  afterwards 
to  pick  it  up  on  his  feet.  ’Tis  a bad  house 
that  hath  not  an  old  man  in  it.  To  crow 
well  and  scrape  ill  is  the  devil’s  trade, 
lie  ready  with  your  hat,  but  slow  w ith 
your  purse.  A burthen  which  oncchuscs 
is  not  felt.  The  dearer  such  a thing  is 
the  better  pennyworth  for  me.  Suppers 
kill  more  than  the  greatest  doctor  ever 
cured.  All  the  wit  in  the  world  is  not  in 
one  head.  Let  ns  do  what  we  can  and 
ought,  aud  let  God  do  his  pleasure.  ’Tis 
better  to  be  condemned  by  the  college  of 
physicians  than  by  one  judge.  Skill  and 
assurance  are  an  invincible  couple.  The 
fool  kneels  to  the  distaff.  Kuowing  is 
worth  nothing,  unless  wc  do  the  good 
we  know.  A man  is  half  known  when 
you  sec  him,  when  you  hear  him  speak 
you  know  him  all  out.  Writedown  the 
advice  of  him  who  loves  you,  tho’  you  like 
it  not  at  prrsent.  Be  slow  to  give  advice, 
ready  to  do  any  service.  Both  anger  and 
baste  hinder  good  counsel.  Give  neither 
counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked  for  it. 
The  fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the 
top  of  his  house.  A courtier  is  a slave  in 
a gold6n  chain.  A little  kitchen  makes 
a large  house.  Have  money,  and  you 
will  find  kindred  enough.  lie  that  lends 
his  money  hath  a double  loss.  Of  mo. 
ney,  wit,  and  virtue,  believe  one-fourth 
part  of  what  you  hear  men  say.  .Money 
is  bis  servant  who  knows  how  to  use  it  us 
he  should,  his  master  who  doth  not.  ’Tis 
better  to  give  one  shilling  than  to  lend 
twenty.  Wise  distrust  Is  the  parent  of 
security.  Mercy  or  goodness  alone  makes 
us  like  to  God.  So  much  only  is  mine, 
as  1 either  use  myself  or  give  for  God's 
sake.  He  who  is  about  to  speak  evil  of 
another,  let  him  first  well  consider  him. 
self.  Speak  not  of  me  unless  you  know 
me  well;  think  of  yourself  eru  aught  of 
me  you  tell.  One  day  of  a wise  man  is 
worth  the  whole  life  ot  afoot.  What  you 
give  shines  still,  what  you  cat  smells  ill 
next  day.  Asking  costs  no  great  matter. 
A woman  that  loves  to  be  at  the  window 
is  like  a bunch  of  grapes  in  the  highway. 
A woman  and  a glass  are- never  out  of 
danger.  A woman  aud  a cherry  arc 
painted  for  their  own  harm.  The  best 
furniture  in  the  house  is  a virtuous  wo* 
man.  The  first  wife  is  matrimony?  the 


second  company,  the  third  heresy.  A 
doctor  hnd  a clown  know  more  than  a doc. 
tor  alone.  Hard  upon  hard  never  makes 
a good  wall.  The  example  of  good  men 
is  visible  philosophy.  One  ill  example 
spoils  many  good  laws.  Every  thing  may- 
be, except  a ditch  without  a bank.  He 
who  throws  a stone  against  God,  it  falls 
upon  his  own  head.  He  who  plays  ma 
one  trick  shall  not  play  me  a second.  Do 
what  you  ought,  and  let  what  will  come 
on  it.  By  making  a fault  you  may  learn 
to  do  better.  Tho  first  faults  are  theirs 
who  commit  them,  all  the  following  are 
his  who  doth  not  punish  them.  He  who 
would  be  ill  served,  let  him  keep  good 
store  of  servants.  To  do  good  still  make 
no  delay  ; for  life  and  time  slide  fast 
away.  A little  time  will  serve  to  do  ill. 
He  who  would  have  trouble  in  this  life, 
let  him  get  either  a ship  or  a wife.  Ha 
who  will  take  no  pains  will  never  build 
a house  three  stories  high.  The  best  of 
the  game  is,  to  do  one’s  business  and  talk 
little  of  it.  The  Italian  is  wise  before  he 
undertakes  a thing,  the  German  while  ha 
is  doing  it,  and  the  Frenchman  when  it  is 
over.  In  prosperity  wc  need  moderation, 
in  adversity  patience.  Prosperous  men  sa- 
crifice not,  f.  e.  they  forget  God.  Great 
prosperity  and  modesty  seldom  go  toge- 
ther. Women,  wine,  and  horses,  arc  wars 
men  arc  often  deceived  in.  Give  your 
friend  a fig,  and  your  enemy  a peach.  Ho 
who  hath  no  children  doth  not  know  what 
love  means.  He  who  spins  hath  ono  shirt, 
he  who  spins  not  hath  two.  He  who  con- 
siders the  end,  restrains  all  evil  inclina- 
tions. He  who  hath  the  longest  sword  is 
always  thought  to  be  in  the  right.  There 
lies  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  fortune. 
Lucky  men  need  no  counsel.  Three 
things  only  are  well  done  in  haste ; flying 
from  the  plague,  escaping  quarrels,  and 
catching  fleas.  ’Tis  better  it  should  bo 
said,  Here  he  ran  away,  than  Here  he  was 
slain.  The  sword  from  Heaven  above  falls 
not  down  in  haste.  The  best  thing  in 
gaming  is,  that  it  be  but  little  used.  Play, 
women,  and  w ipe,  make  a man  laugh  till 
he  didS  of  it.  Piay  or  gaming  hath  the 
devil  at  the  bottom.  The  devil  goes  shares 
in  gaming.  He  who  doth  not  rise  early 
never  docs  a good  day’s  work.  He  who 
hath  good  health  is  young,  and  he  is  rich 
who  owes  nothing.  If  young  men  had 
wit,  and  old  men  strength  enough,  every 
thing  might  be  well  done.  He  who  will 
have  no  judge  but  himself,  condemns 
himself.  Learning  is  folly  unless  a g >od 
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judgment  hath  the  management  of  it. 
Every  man  lores  justice  at  another  man’s 
house  ; nobody  cares  for  it  at  his  own. 
He  who  keeps  company  with  great  men 
is  the  last  at  the  table,  and  the  first  at  any 
toil  or  dauger.  Every  one  hath  his  cricket 
in  his  head,  and  makes  it  sing  as  he  pleases. 
Inthe  conclusion,  even  sorrows  with  bread 
are  good.  When  w ar  begins,  hell  gates 
arc  set  open,  lie  that  hath  nothing  knows 
nothing,  and  he  that  hath  nothing  is  no- 
body. He  who  hath  more,  hath  more 
care,  still  desires  more,  and  enjoys  less. 
At  a dangerous  passage  give  the  prece- 
dency. The  sickness  of  the  body  may 
prove  the  health  of  the  soul.  Working  in 
your  calling  is  half  praying.  An  ill  book 
is  the  worst  of  thieves.  The  wise  hand 
doth  not  all  which  the  foolish  tongue  saith. 
Let  not  your  tongue  say  what  your 
head  may  pay  for.  The  best  armour  is  to 
keep  out  of  gunshot.  The  good  woman 
doth  not  say,  Will  you  hate  this?  but 
gives  it  you.  That  is  a good  misfortune 
which  comes  alone.  He  who  doth  no  ill 
hath  nothing  to  fear.  No  ill  befalls  us 
but  what  may  be  for  our  good.  He  that 
would  be  master  of  his  own  must  uot  be 
bound  for  another.  Eat  after  yonr  own 
fashion,  clothe  yourself  as  others  do.  A 
fat  physician,  but  a lean  monk.  Make 
yourself  all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  eat 
you  up.  Marry  a wife,  and  buy  a horse 
from  your  neighbour.  He  is  master  of  the 
world  whodespiseth  it ; its  slave  who  va- 
lues it.  This  world  is  a cag^of  fools.  He 
who  hath  most  patience  best  enjoys  the 
world.  If  veal  for  mutton)  could  fly,  no 
wild  fowl  could  come  near  it.  He  is  un. 
happy  who  w ishes  to  die  ; but  more  so  he 
who  fears  it.  The  more  you  think  of 
dying,  the  better  you  will  live.  He  who 
oft  thinks  on  death  provides  for  the  next 
life.  Nature,  time,  and  patience,  are  the 
three  great  physicians.  Wheu  the  ship  is 
sunk  every  man  knows  how  she  might 
have  been  saved.  Poverty  is  the  worst 
guard  for  chastity.  A flairs,  like  salt-fish, 
ought  to  lie  a good  while  a soaking.  He 
who  knows  nothing  is  confident  in  every 
thing.  He  who  lives  as  he  should,  has  ail 
that  he  needs.  By  doing  nothing,  men 
learn  to  do  ill.  ’lhe  best  revenge  is  to 
prevent  the  injury.  Keep  yourself  from 
the  occasion,  and  God  will  keep  you  from 
the  sins  it  leads  to.  Onecye  of  themaster 
secs  more  than  four  eyes  of  bis  servant. 
He  who  doth  the  injury  never  forgives 
the  injured  man.  Extravagant  oilers  are 
a kind  ol  denial.  Yic«  is  set  off  with  the 


shadow  or  resemblance  of  virtue.  The 
shadow  of  a lord  is  an  hat  or  cap  for  a 
fool.  Large  trees  give  more  shade  than 
fruit.  True  love  and  honour  go  always 
together.  He  who  would  please  every 
body  in  all  he  doth,  troubles  himself,  and 
contents  nobody.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
doth  all  the  good  he  talks  of.  That  is  best 
or  finest  which  is  most  fit  or  seasonable. 
He  is  a good  orator  who  prevails  with 
himself.  One  pair  of  ears  will  drain  dry 
an  hundred  tongues.  A great  deal  of  pride 
obscures,  or  blemishes,  a thousand  good 
qualities.  He  who  hath  gold  hath  fear, 
who  hath  none  hath  sorrow.  Au  Arcadian 
ass,  who  is  laden  with  gold,  and  cats  but 
straw.  Thehare  catchcd  the  lion  in  a net 
of  gold.  Obstinacy  is  the  worst,  the  most 
incurable  of  all  sins.  Lawyers  gowns  are 
lined  with  the  wilfulness  of  their  clients. 
Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  the  step- 
mother to  all  virtues.  He  who  is  employ- 
ed is  tempted  by  one  devil  ; he  who  is  idle, 
by  an  hundred.  An  idle  man  is  a bolster 
for  the.  devil.  Idleness  buries  a man  alive. 
He  that  makes  a good  war  hath  a good 
peace.  He  who  troubles  not  himselt  with 
other  men’s  business,  gets  peace  and  ease 
thereby.  Where  peace  is,  there  God  is  or 
dwells.  The  world  without  peace  is  the 
soldier's  pay.  Arms  carry  peace  along 
with  them.  A little  in  peace  and  quiet  is 
my  heart's  wish.  He  bears  with  others, 
and  saith  nothing,  who  would  live  in 
peace.  One  father  is  sufficient  to  govern 
an  hundred  children,  and  an  hundred 
children  are  not  sufficient  to  govern  one 
father.  The  master  is  the  eye  of  the  house. 
The  first  service  a bad  child  doth  his  fa- 
ther, is  to  make  him  a fool  ; the  next  is, 
to  make  him  mad.  A rich  country  and  a 
bad  road.  A good  lawyer  is  a bad  neigh- 
bour. He  who  pays  well  is  master  of  every 
body's  purse.  Anothermam's  bread  costs 
very  dear.  Have  you  bread  and  wine  ? 
sing  and  be  merry.  If  there  is  but  little 
bread,  keep  it  in  your  hand  ; if  but  a littlo 
wine,  drink  often  ; if  but  a little  bed,  go 
to  bed  early,  and  ctap  yourself  down  in 
the  middle.  'Tis  good  keeping  his  cloath* 
who  goes  to  swim.  A man’s  own  opi- 
nion is  never  in  the  wrong.  He  who 
speaks  little,  needs  but  half  so  much  brains 
as  another  man.  He  who  knows  most, 
commonly  speaks  least.  Few  men  take 
his  advice  who  talks  a great  deal.  He 
that  is  going  to  speak  ill  of  another, 
let  him  rousider  himself  well,  and  he 
will  hold  bis  peace.  Eating  little,  and 
speaking  little,  can  never  do  a man  hurt. 

A civil 
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A civil  answer  to  ■ a rude  speech  costs 
not  much,  and  is  worth  a great  deal. 
Speaking  without  thinking  is  shooting 
without  taking  aim.  He  doth  not  lose 
his  labour  who  counts  every  word  he 
speaks.  One  mild  word  quenches  more 
heat  than  a whole  bucket  of  water.  Use 
good  words  to  put  off  your  rotten  apples. 
Give  every  man  good  words,  but  keep 
your  purse-strings  close.  Fine  words  will 
not  keep  a cat  from  starving.  He  that  hath 
no  patience,  hath  nothing  at  all.  No  pa- 
tience, no  true  wisdom.  Make  one  bar- 
gain with  other  men,  but  make  four  with 
yourself.  There  is  no  fool  to  a learned 
fool.  The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think 
one’s  self  wise ; the  next  to  tell  others 
so ; the  third  to  despise  all  counsel.  If 
wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  with 
a vengeance.  One  fool  in  one  house  is 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Ha  is  not  a 
thorough  wise  man  who  cannot  play  the 
fool  on  a just  occasion.  A wise  man  doth 
that  at  the  first  which  a fool  must  do  at 
the  last.  Men’s  years  and  their  faults  are 
always  more  than  they  are  willing  to  own. 
Men’s  sins  and  their  debts  are  mure  than 
they  take  them  to  be.  Punishment, 
though  lame,  overtakes  the  sinner  at  the 
last.  He  considers  ill,  that  considers  not 
on  both  sides.  Think  much  and  often, 
speak  little,  and  write  less.  Consider 
well,  Who  yon  are,  What  you  do. 
Whence  you  came,  and  Whither  yen  are 
to  go.  Keep  your  thought  to  yourself, 
let  your  mein  be  free  and  open.  Drink 
wine  with  pears,  and  water  after  figs. 
When  the  pear  is  ripe, it  must  fall  of  course. 
He  that  parts  with  what  heought,  loses  no- 
thing by  the  shift.  Forgive  every  man’s 
faults  except  your  own.  To  forgive  in- 
juries is  a noble  and  God-like  revenge. 
’Tis  a mark  of  great  proficiency,  to  bear 
easily  the  failings  of  other  men.  Fond 
love  of  a man’s  self  shews  that  hedoth  not 
know  himself.  That  which  a man  likes 
well  is  half  done.  He  who  is  used  to  do 
kindnesses,  always  finds  them  when  he 
stands  in  need.  A wise  lawyer  never  goes 
to  law  himself.  A sluggard  takes  an  hun- 
dred steps  because  he  would  not  lake  one 
in  due  time.  When  you  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  time,  quoth  the  curate,  I will 
make  it  raiu.  I will  do  what  I can,  and  a 
little  less,  that  I may  hold  out  the  better. 
Trust  some  few,  but  beware  of  all  men. 
He  whoknows  but  little  presently  outs  with 
it.  He  that  doth  not  mind  small  things 
will  never  get  a great  deal,  John  Do- 


little  was  the  son  of  Good-wife  Spin-little. 
To  know  how  to  be  content  with  a little, 
is  not  a morsel  for  a fool’s  mouth.  That 
is  never  to  be  called  little,  which  a man 
thinks  to  be  enough.  Of  two  cowards,  he 
hath  the  better  who  first  finds  the  other 
out.  The  worst  pig  often  gets  the  best 
pear.  The  devil  turns  bis  back  when  he 
finds  the  door  shut  against  him.  The 
wiser  man  yields  to  him  who  is  more  than 
his  match.  He  who  thinks  he  can  do  most 
is  most  mistaken.  The  wise  discourses  of 
a poor  man  go  for  nothing.  Poor  folks 
hare  neither  any  kindred  nor  any  friends. 
Good  preachers  give  their  hearers  fruit, 
not  flowers.  Woe  to  those  preachers  who 
listen  not  to  themselves.  He  who  quakes 
for  cold,  either  wants  money  to  buy  him 
cloaths,  or  wit  to  put  them  on.  Poverty 
is  a good  hated  by  all  men.  He  that 
would  have  a thing  done  quickly  and 
well,  must  do  it  himself.  He  who  knows 
most  is  the  least  presuming  or  confident. 
’Tis  more  noble  to  make  yourself  great, 
than  to  be  born  so.  The  beginning  of 
an  amour  (or  gallantry)  is  fear,  the  mid- 
dle sin,  and  the  end  sorrow  er  repentance. 
The  beginning  only  of  a thing  is  hard, 
and  costs  dear.  A fair  promise  catches 
the  fool.  He  who  is  bound  for  another 
goes  in  at  the  wide  end  of  the  horn,  and 
must  come  out  at  the  narrow  if  be  can. 
Promising  is  not  with  design  to  give, 
but  to  please  fools.  Give  no  great  credit 
to  a great  promiscr.  Prosperity  is  the 
worst  enemy  men  usually  have.  Proverbs 
bear  age,  and  he  who  would  do  well  may 
view  himself  in  them  as  in  a looking-glass. 
A proverb  is  the  child  of  experience.  He 
that  makes  no  reckoning  of  a farthing,  will 
not  be  worth  an  halfpenny.  Avoid  care- 
fully. the  first  ill  or  mischief,  for  that  will 
breed  an  hundred  more,  iteason  governs 
l(ie  wise  man,  aud  a cudgel  the  fool.  Suf- 
ferings the  monitor  of  fools,  reason  of  wise 
men.  If  you  would  be  as  happy  as  any 
king,  consider  not  the  few  that  are  before, 
but  the  many  that  come  behind  you.  Our 
religion  aud  our  language  we  suck  in 
with  ourmilk.  Love,  knavery,  and  neces. 
sity,  make  men  good  orators.  There  is  no 
fence  against  what  comes  from  Heaven. 
Good  husbandry  is  the  first  step  towards 
riches.  A stock  once  gotten,  wealth  grows 
up  of  its  own  accord.  W e&ith  hides  many 
a great  fault.  Good  ware  was  never  dear, 
nor  amiss  ever  worth  the  money  she  costs. 
The  fool’s  estate  is  the  first  spent.  W ealth 
is  his  that  enjoys  it,  and  the  world  is  his 
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wlw  scramble'  for  it.  A father  with  Tcry 
gn  at  wealth,  and  a ton  writh  no  virtue  at 
all.  Little  wealth,  and  little  care  and 
trouble.  The  Homan  conquers  b>  sitting 
Mill  at  home.  Between  robbing  and  re- 
storing, men  commonly  get  thirty  in  the 
hundred.  He  is  learned  enough  who 
knows  how  to  live  well.  The  more  a 
man  knows,  the  less  Credulous  he  is. 
There  is  no  harm  in  desiring  to  be  thought 
wire  by  others,  but  agreat  deal  iu  a man’s 
thinking  himself  to  be  so.  Hare  wages 
never  made  a servant  rich.  I. using  much 
lirceds  bad  blood.  Health  without  any 
money  is  half  sickness.  When  a man  is 
tumbling  down,  every  saint  lends  a hand, 
lie  that  unseasonably  plays  the  Wiseman 
is  a fool.  He  that  pretends  too  much  to 
wisdom  is  counted  a fool.  A wise  man 
never  sets  his  heart  upon  what  he  cannot 
have.  A lewd  bachelor  makes  a jealous 
husband.  That  crown  is  well  spent  which 
saves  you  ten.  Love  can  do  much,  but 
scorn  or  disdain  can  do  more.  If  you 
would  have  a thing  kept  secret,  never 
tell  it  to  any  one  ;and  if  you  would  not 
have  a thing  known  of  you,  never  do  it. 
W hatever  you  arc  going  to  do  or  say, 
think  well  first  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence ofit.  They  arc  always  selling  wit 
t.i  others  who  have  least  of  it  for  them- 
sedvrs.  He  that  gains  time  gains  a great 
point.  Every  ditch  is  full  of  after-wit. 
A .little  wit  will  serve  a fortunate  man. 
Tit*  favour  of  the  court  is  like  fair  wea- 
ther in  winter.  Neither  take  for  a servant 
him  who  you  must  entreat ; nor  a kinsman 
oor  a friend,  if  you  would  have  a good 
one.  A man  never  loses  by  doing  good 
offices  to  others.  He  that  would  be  well 
served,  must  know  when  to  change  his 
servants.  Ignorance  and  prosperity  make 
mm  bold  and  confident.  He  who  em- 
ploys one  servant  in  auy  business,  hath 
him  all  there : who  employs  two,  hath  half 
a servant ; who  three,  hath  uever  a one. 
Either  a civil  grant,  or  n civil  denial. 
\\  hen  you  hare  any  business  with  a man 
give  him  title  enough.  The  covetous  man, 
is  (he  bailiff,  not  the  master,  of  his  own 
•stale.  Trouble  not  your  head  about  the 
weather,  or  the  government.  Like  with 
like  looks  well, and  lasts  long.  All  world- 
ly joy  is  but  a short-lived  drratn.  That 
is  a cursed  pleasure  that  make's  a man  a 
fool.  The  soldier  is  well  paid  for  doing 
mischief.  A soldier,  fire,  and  water,  soon 
make  room  for  themselves.  A consider- 
ing, carelul  mau  is  half  a conjuror.  A 


man  would  not  be  alone  even  in  paradise.* 
One  nap  finds  out,  or  draws  on  another. 
Have  good  luck,  and  you  may  lie  in  bed. 
He  that  will  maintain  every  thing  must 
have  his  sword  always  ready  drawn. 
That  house  is  in  an  ill  case  where  the  dis- 
taff commands  the  sword.  One  sword 
keeps  another  in  the  scabbard.  He  that 
speaks  ill  of  other  men,  bnrns  his  own 
tongue.  He  fhat  is  most  liberal  w here  he 
should  be  so,  is  the  best  husband,  lie  is 
gainer  enough  who  gives  over  a vain  hope. 

A mighty  hope  is  a mighty  cheat.  Hope 
is  a pleasant  kind  of  deceit.  A man  can. 
not  leave  his  experience  or  wisdom  to  his 
heirs.  Fools  learn  to  liveat  their  own  cost, 
the  wise  at  other  men’s,  lie  is  master  of 
the  whole  world  who  hath  no  value  for  it. 
He  who  saith  Woman,  saith  Wo  to  mau. 
One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a man  in  a 
great  post,  and  a>>  hundred  friends  are  tco 
few.  Lei  us  enjoy  the  present,  we  shall 
have  trouble  enough  hereafter.  Men  toil 
and  take  pains  in  order  to  live  easily  at 
last.  He  that  takes  no  care  of  himself, 
must  not  expect  it  from  others.  Industry 
makes  a gallant  mao,  and  breaks  ill  for. 
tune.  Study,  like  a staff  of  cotton,  beats 
without  noise.  Mother-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter-iu. law  area  tempest  and  hail-storm. 

If  pride  were  a deadly  disease  how  many 
would  bb  now  in  their  graves ! He  who 
cannot  hold  his  peace  will  never  lie  at  case. 
A fool  will  be  always  talking,  right  or 
wrong.  In  silence  there  is  many  a good 
morsel.  Pray  hold  your  peace,  or  you 
will  make  me  fall  asleep.  The  table,  a 
secret  thief,  sends  his  master  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Begin  your  web,  and  God  will  supply 
you  with  thread.  Too  much  fear  is  an 
enemy  fogood  deliberation.  As  soon  as 
ever  God  bath  a church  built  for  him,  the 
devil  gets  a tabernacle  set  up  for  himself. 
Time  is  a file  that  wears,  and  makes  no 
noise.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  well  as 
prosperity.  Patience,  time,  and  money, 
set  every  thing  to  rights.  The  true  art  of 
making  gold  is  to  have  a good  estate,  and 
•to  spend  hut  little  of  it.  Abate  two  thirds 
of  all  the  reports  your  hear.  A fair  face, 
or  a fine  head,  anil  very  little  brains  in  it. 
He  who  lives  wickedly  lives  always  in 

fear.  A beautiful  face  is  a pleasing  traitor.  • 
If  three  know  it,  all  the  world  will  know 
it  too.  Many  hath  too  much,  but  nobody 
hath  enough.  An  honest  man  hath  half 
a*  much  more  brains  as  he  needs,  a knave 
hath  not  half  enough.  A wise  man 
changes  his  mind  wb«n  there  is  reason 

for 
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for  it.  From  hearing  comes  wisdom  ; 
and  from  speaking,  repentance.  Old  age 
is  an  evil  desired  by  all  men,  and  youth 
an  advantage  which  no  young  man  un- 
derstands. lie  that  would  hare  a good 
revenge  let  him  leave  it  to  God.  Would 
you  be  revenged  on  your  enemy  ? live 
as  yon  ought,  and  you  have  done  it  to 
purpose.  He  that  will  rdvrnge  every 
ali  ront,  either  fall-  from  a good  post,  or 
never  gets  up  to  it.  Truth  is  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven.  That  which  seems  probable 
is  the  greatrst  enemy  to  the  truth.  A 
thousand  probabilities  cannot  make  one 
truth.  ’Tis  no  great  pains  to  speak  the 
truth.  That  is  most  true  which  wc  least 
care  to  hear.  Truth  hath  the  plague  in 
his  house  (i.  e.  is  carefully  avoided).  A 
wise  man  will  not  tell  such  a truth  as 
every  one  will  take  fora  lie.  Long  voy- 
ages occasion  great  lies.  The  world 
makes  men  drunk  as  much  as  wine  doth. 
Wine  and  youth  are  lire  upon  fire.  En. 
rich  .your  younger  age  with  virtue’s  lore. 
'Tis  virtue’s  picture  which  we  find  in 
books.  Virtue  must  be  our  trade  and 
study,  not  our  chance.  We  shall  have  a 
house  without  a fault  in  the  next  world. 
Tell  me  what  life  you  load,  and  I will 
tell  you  how  you  shall  die.  He  is  in  a 
low  form  who  never  thinks  beyond  this 
short  life.  Vices  are  learned  -without  a 
teacher.  Wicked  men  are  dead  whilst 
they  live.  He  is  rich  who  desires  nothing 
more.  To  recover  a bad  man  is  a double 
kindness  or  virtue.  Who  are  you  for  ? 
lam  for  him  whom  I get  most  bv.  He 
whoeats  but  of  one  dish  never  wants' a 
physician.  He  hath  lived  to  ill  purpose 
who  cannot  hope  to  live  after  his  death. 
Live  as  they  did  of  old  ; speak  as  men 
do  now.  The  mob  is  a terrible  monster. 
Hell  is  very  full  of  good  meaniugs  and 
intentions.  Ho  only  is  well  kept  whom 
God  keeps.  [freak  the  legs  of  an  evil 
custom.  Tyrant  custom  makes  a slave 
of  reason.  Experience h the  father,  and 
memory  the  mother  of  wisdom.  11c  who 
doeth  every  thing  he  has  a mind  to  do, 
doth  not  w hat  he  should  do.  He  who 
says  all  that  he  has  a miml  to  say,  hears 
what  he  haih  no  mind  to  hear.  That 
city  thrives  best  where  virtue  is  most 
esteemed  and  rewarded.  He  cannot 
go  wrong  whom  virtue  guides.  The 
sword  kills  many,  but  wine  many  moic. 
'Tis  truth  which  makes  the  man  angry. 
He  who  tells  all  the  truth  he  knows,  must 
lie  in  the  streets.  Oil  amf  truth  will  get 
uppermost  at  the  last.  A probable  story 
is  the  but  weapon  o£  calumny.  He 


counts  very  unskilfully  who  leaves  God 
out  of  his  reckoning.  Nothing  is  of  an  v 
great  value  but  God  only.  All  is  good 
that  God  sends  us.  He  that  hath  chil. 
dren,  all  his  morsels  arc  not  his  own. 
Thought  is  a nimble  footman.  Many 
know  every  thing  else,  but  nothing  at  all 
of  themselves.  Wc  ought  not  to  give 
the  fine  Hour  to  the  devil,  and  tho  brail 
to  God.  Six  foot  of  earth  make  all  men 
of  one  size.  He  that  is  born  of  a hen 
must  scrape  for  his  living.  Atilictions 
draw  men  up  towards  heaven.  That 
which  floes  us  good  is  never  too  late. 
Since  my  house  must  be  burnt  I will  warm 
myself  at  it.  Tell  every  body  your  bu- 
siness, and  the  devil  will  do  it  for  you. 
A man  was  hanged  for  saying  what  was 
true.  Do  not  all  that  you  can  do  ; spend 
not  all  thatyouhave;  believe  not  all  that 
you  hear  ; and  tell  not  all  that  yon  know. 
A man  should  learn  to  sail  with  all  winds. 
He  is  the  man  indeed  who  can  govern 
himself  us  he  ought.  He  that  would  live 
long  must  sometimes  change  bis  course 
of  life.  When  children  are  little  they 
make  their  parent's  heads  ach  ; and  when 
they  are  grown  up,  they  make  their  hearts 
ach.  To  preach  well,  yon  must  first 
practice  what  you  teach  others.  Use  or 
practice  of  a thing  is  the  best  master.  A 
man  that  hath  learning  is  worth  two  who 
have  it  not.  A fool  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness better  than  a wise  man  doth  ano- 
ther’s. He  w ho  understands  most  is  other 
men's  master.  Have  a care  of — Had  I 
known  this  before.  Command  your  ser- 
vant, and  do  it  yourself,  and  you  will 
have  less  trouble.  You  may  know  the 
master  by  bis  man.  Ho  who  serves  tho 
public  hath  but  a setirsy  master,  lie  that 
would  have  good  olliccs  done  to  him, 
must  do  them  to  others.  ’Tis  the  only 
true  liberty  to  serreuurgood  God.  Tho 
common  soldier’s  blood  makes  the  gene, 
ral  a great  man.  An  huge  great  house 
is  an  huge  great  trouble.  Never  advise 
a man  to  go  to  the  wars,  nor  to  marry. 
Go  to  the  war  with  as  many  as  you  can, 
and  with  as  few  to  counsel.  ’Tis  better 
keeping  out  of  a quarrel  than  to  make  it 
up  afterward.  Great  birth  is  a very  poor 
dish  on  the  table.  Neither  buy  any 
thing  of,  nor  sell  to,  your  friend.  Sick- 
ness or  diseases  arc  visits  from  God. 
Sickness  is  a personal  citaiion  before  our 
Judge.  Beauty  and  folly  do  not  often 
part  company.  Beauty  brAts  a call  upon 
a drum.  Teeth  placed  before  the  tongue 
give  good  advice.  A great  many  pair 
of  shoes  aru  worn  out  before  meu  do 
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all  they  say.  A great  many  word*  will 
not  fill  a purse.  Make  a slow  amwer  to 
a hasty  question.  Self  praise  is  the  gronnd 
of  hatred.  Speaking  evil  of  one  another 
is  the  fifth  element  men  are  made  up  of. 
When  a man  speaks  yon  fair,  look  to  your 
purse.  Play  not  with  a man  till  you  hurt 
him,  nor  jest  till  you  shame  him.  Eating 
more  than  you  should  at  once,  makes 
you  eat  lets  afterward.  He  makes  his 
grief  light  who  thinks  it  so.  He  thinks 
but  ill  who  doth  not  think  twice  of  a 
thing.  He  who  goes  about  a thing  him* 
self,  hath  a mind  to  bare  it  done  ; who 
sends  another,  cares  not  whether  it  be 
done  or  no.  There  is  no  discretion  in 
lore,  nor  counsel  in  anger.  Wishes  never 
can  fill  a sack.  The  first  step  a man 
makes  towards  being  good,  is  to  know  he 
is  not  so  already.  He  who  is  bad  to  his 
relations  is  worse  to  himself.  ’Tis  good 
to  know  our  friends’  failings,  but  not 
to  publish  them.  A man  may  see  hit 
own  faults  in  those  which  others  do. 
'Tis  the  virtue  of  saints  to  be  always 
going  on  from  one  kind  and  degree  of 
virtue  to  another.  A man  may  talk  like 
a wise  man,  and  yet  act  like  a fool. 
Every  one  thinks  he  bath  more  than  his 
share  of  brains.  The  first  chapter  (or 
point)  of  fools  is  to  think  they  are  wise 
men.  Discretion,  or  a true  judgment  of 
things,  is  the  parent  of  all  virtue.  Chas- 
tity  is  the  chief  and  most  charming  beau- 
ty. Little  conscience  and  great  diligence 
make  a rich  man.  Never  count,  four 
except  you  have  them  in  your  bag.  Open 
your  door  to  a fair  day,  but  make  yourself 
ready  for  a foul  one.  A little  too  Late  is 
too  late  still.  A good  man  is  ever  at 
home  wherever  he  chance  to  be.  Build, 
ing  is  a word  that  men  pay  dear  for.  If 
you  would  be  heathful,  clothe  yourself 
warm,  and  eat  sparingly.  Rich  men  are 
slaves  condemned  to  the  mines.  Many 
men’s  estates  come  in  at  the  door,  and 
go  out  at  the  chimney.  Wealth  is  more 
dear  to  men  than  their  blood  or  life  is. 
Foul  dirty  water  makes  the  river  great. 
That  great  saint  interest  rules  the  world 
alone.  Their  power  and  their  will  are 
measures  princes  take  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  governing  others  you  must  do  what 
you  can  do,  not  all  you  would  do.  A 
wise  man  will  stay  for  a convenient  sea. 
son,  and  will  bend  a little,  rather  than 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Erer  buy  your 
wit  at  other  men’s  charges.  You  uu:t 
let  your  phlegm  subdue  your  choler,  if 
you  would  not  spoil  your  business.  Take 
not  physic  when  you  are  well,  lest  you  die 


to  be  better.  Do  not  do  evil  to  get  good 
by  it,  which  never  yet  happened  to  any. 

That  pleasure’s  much  to  dear  which  is 
bought  with  any  pain.  To  live  poor 
that  a man  may  die  rich,  is  to  be  the  king 
of  fools,  or  a fool  in  grain.  Good  wine 
makes  a bad  head,  and  a long  story.  Be 
as  easy  as  you  can  in  this  world,  pro. 
vided  you  take  good  care  to  be  happy  in 
the  next.  Live  well,  and  be  chcerfnl. 

A man  knows  no  more  to  any  purpose 
than  he  practices.  He  that  doth  most 
at  once  doth  least.  He  is  a wretch  whose 
hopes  are  all  below.  Thank  you,  good 
puss,  starved  my  cat.  No  great  good 
comes  without  looking  after  it.  Gather 
the  rose,  and  leave  the  thoru  behind.  He 
who  would  be  rich  in  one  year  is  hanged 
at  six  months  end.  He  who  hath  a mouth 
w ill  certainly  eat.  Go  early  to  the  mar. 
ket,  and  as  late  as  ever  you  can  to  a bat- 
tie.  The  barber  learns  to  shave  at  the 
beards  of  fools.  He  who  is  lucky  (or 
rich)  passes  for  a wise  man  too.  lie 
commands  enough  who  is  ruled  by  a wise 
man.  He  who  reveals  his  secret  makes 
himself  a slave.  Gaming  shews  what 
mettle  a man  is  made  of.  How  can  the 
cat  help  it  if  the  maid  be  a fool  ? Fools 
grow  up  apace  without  any  watering. 

God  supplies  him  with  more  who  lays 
out  his  estate  well.  The  printing-press 
is  the  mother  of  errors.  Let  me  see  your 
man  dead,  and  I will  tell  you  how  rich 
he  is.  Men  live  one  half  of  the  year  with 
art  and  deceit,  and  the  other  half  with 
deceit  and  art.  Do  yourself  a kindness. 

Sir. — (The  beggar’s  phrase  for  Give 
alms.)— I was  well,  would  be  better, 
took  physic,  and  died. — (On  a monu- 
ment.)— All  row  galley.wise  ; every  man 
drawn  toward  himself.  He  who  hath 
money  and  capers  is  provided  for  Lent. 

A proud  man  hath  vexation  or  fretting 
enough.  He  who  buys  by  the  penny 
keeps  his  own  house  and  other  men’s  toe. 

Tell  me  what  company  you,  keep,  and  1 
will  tell  you  what  you  do.  At  a good 
pennyworth  pause  a while.  He  who 
doth  his  own  business  doth  not  foul  his 
fingers.  ’Tis  good  feasting  at  other  men’s 
houses.  A wise  man  makes  a virtue  of 
what  he  cannot  help.  Talk  but  little^ 
aud  live  as  you  should  do. 

$ 153.  Old  Spanish  Prorerbt. 

He  is  a rich  man  who  hath  God  for  his 
friend.  He  is  the  best  scholar  who  hath 
learned  to  live  well.  A handful  of  mother- 
wit  is  w orth  a bushel  of  learning.  When 
ail  men  say  you  are  an  ass,  ’tis  time  to 
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"bray.  Change  of  weather  finds  discourse 
for  fools.  A pound  of  care  will  not  pay 
an  ounce  of  debt.  The  sorrow  men  have 
for  others  bangs  upon  one  hair.  A wise 
roan  changes  his  mind,  a fool  never  will. 
That  day  on  which  yon  marry,  you  either 
mar  or  make  yourself.  God  comes  to 
see,  or  look  upon  ns,  without  a bell.  Yon 
bad  better  leave  your  enemy  something 
w hen  you  die,  than  live  to  beg  of  your 
friend.  That’s  a wise  delay  which  makes 
the  road  safe.  Cure  yonr  sore  eyes  only 
■with  your  elbow.  Let  us  thank  God,  and 
be  content  with  what  we  hare.  The  foot 
of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  hit 
land.  He  is  my  friend  who  grinds  at  my 
mill.  Enjoy  that  little  you  hare  while 
the  fool  is  hunting  for  more.  Saying  and 
doing  do  not  dine  together.  Money 
cures  all  diseases.  A life  ill  spent  makes 
a sad  old  age.  ’Tis  money  that  makes 
men  lords.  We  talk,  but  God  doth  what 
be  pleases.  May  you  have  good  luck,  my 
son,  and  a little  wit  will  servo  your  turn. 
Gifts  break  through  stone  walls.  Go  not 
to  your  Doctor  for  every  ail,  nor  to  your 
lawyer  for  every  quarrel,  nor  to  yonr 
pitcher  for  every  thirst  There  is  no  bet- 
ter looking-glass  than  an  old  true  friend. 
A wall  between  Itoth  best  preserves  friend, 
ship.  The  sum  of  all  is,  to  serve 
God  well,  and'  to  do  no  ill  thing.  The 
creditor  always  hatha  better  memory  than 
the  debtor.  Setting  down  in  writing  is  a 
lasting  memory.  Repentance  always  costs 
very  dear.  Good  breeding  and  money 
make  our  sons  gentlemen.  As  you  use 
yonr  father, so  your  children  will  use  you. 
There  is  no  evil,  but  some  good  use  may 
be  made  of  it.  No  price  is  great  enough 
for  good  counsel.  Examine  uot  the  pedi. 
gree  nor  patrimony  ofa  good  man.  There 
is  no  ill  thing  in  Spain  but  that  which 
can  speak.  Praise  the  man  whose  bread 
you  eat.  God  keep  me  from  him  whom 
1 trust,  from  him  whom  1 trust  not  I 
shall  keep  myself.  Keep  out  of  an  hasty 
man's  way  for  a while,  out  of  a sullen 
man’s  all  the  days  of  your  life.  If  you 
love  me,  John,  your  deeds  will  tell  me  so. 
I defy  all  fetters  though  they  were  made 
of  gold.  Few  die  of  hunger,  an  hundred 
thousand  of  surfeits.  Govern  yourself 
by  reason,  though  some  like  it,  others  do 
not.  If  you  would  know  the  worth  of 
a ducat,  go  aod  borrow  one.  No  compa- 
nion like  money.  A good  wife  is  the 
workmanship  of  a good  husband.  The 
fool  fell  ia  lore  with  the  lady’s  laced 


apron.  The  friar  who  asks  for  God’s  sake, 
asks  for  himself  too.  God  keeps  him  wh® 
takes  what  care  he  can  of  himself.  No- 
thing is  valuable  in  this  world  except  as 
it  tends  to  the  next.  Smoke,  raining  into 
the  house,  and  a talking  wife,  make  a 
man  runout  of  the  doors.  There  is  no  to- 
morrow for  an  asking  friend.  God  keep 
me  from  still  water,  from  that  which  is 
rough  I will  keep  myself.  Take  your 
wife’s  first  advice,  not  her  second.  Tull  not 
what  you  know,  judge  not  what  you  see, 
and  you  will  live  in  quiet.  Hear  reason, 
or  she  will  make  herself  tu  be  heard.  Gift* 
enter  every  where  without  a wimble.  A 
great  fortune  with  a wife  is  a bed  full  of 
brambles.  One  pin  for  your  purse,  and 
two  for  your  ifiouth.  There  was  never 
but  onetaan  who  never  did  a fault.  He 
who  promises  tubs  into  debt.  He  wh# 
holds  his  peace  gathers  stones.  Leave 
your  son  a good  reputation,  and  an  em- 
ployment. Receive  yout  money  before 
you  give  a receipt  for  if,  and  take  a re- 
ceipt before  your  pay  it.  God  doth  the 
cure,  aud  the  physician  takes  the  money 
for  it.  Thinking  is  very  far  from  know- 
ing the  truth.  Fools  make  great  feasts, 
and  wise  men  cat  of  them.  J uue,  J uly. 
August,  and  Carthagena,  are  the  four  best 
ports  of  Spain.  A gentle  calf  sucks  her 
own  mothrr,  anti  four  cows  more.  Be- 
tween two  own  brothers,  two  witnesses, 
and  a notary.  The  devil  briugs  a modest 
man  to  the  court.  lie  who  will  have  a 
mule  without  any  fault,  must  keep  none. 
The  wolves  eat  the  poor  ass  that  hath 
many  owners.  Visit  your  aunt,  but  not 
every  day  in  the  year.  In  an  hundred 
years  time  princes  are  peasants,  and  in 
ad  hundred  and  ten  peasants  grow 
princes.  The  poor  cat  is  whipped  because 
our  dame  will  not  spin.  Leave  your  jest 
whilst  vou  are  most  pleased  with  iu 
Whither  guest  thou,  grief?  Where  1 ant 
used  to  go.  Leave  a dog  aud  a great 
talker  in  the  middle  of  the  street  Never 
trust  a man  whom  you  have  injured. 
The  laws  go  on  the  king’s  errands.  Ba- 
rents love  indeed,  others  only  talk  of  it. 
Three  helping  one  another  will  do  as 
much  as  six  men  single.  She  spins  well 
who  brepds  her  children  well,  ion  can- 
not do  better  for  your  daughter  than  to 
breed  her  virtuously,  nor  for  your  son  than 
to  fit  him  for  an  employment.  Lock 
your  door,  that  so  you  may  keep  your 
neighbour  honest.  Civil  obliging  lan- 
guage costs  but  little,  and  doth  a great 
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deal  of  rood.  One  <(  Take  it"  is  hotter 
than  tw  o “ Thou  shall  hare  it”  Prayers 
and  provender  never  hindered  any  man's 
journey.  There  is  a fig  at  Home  for  him 
who  gives  another  advice  before  he  asks 
if.  Ho  who  is  not  more,  or  better  than 
another,  deserves  not  more  than  another. 
He  who  hath  no  wisdom  hath  no  worth. 
’Tis  better  to  be  a wise  than.a  rich  man. 
Recause  I would  live  quietly  in  the  world, 
I hear,  and  see,  and  say  nothing.  Meddle 
not  between  two  brothers.  The  dead  and 
t he  absent  have  no  friends  left  them.  M ho 
is  the  true  gentleman,  or  nobleman  ? lie 
whose  actions  makes  him  so.  Do  well  to 
whom  you  will  ; do  any  man  harm,  and 
look  to  yourself.  Good  courage  breaks  ill 
luck  to  pieces.  Great  poverty  is  no  fault 
orbasene's,  but  some  inronvenienee.  The 
hard-hearted  man  gives  morh  than  he  who 
bis  nothing  at  all.  I.ct  us  not  fall  out,  to 
give  the  devil  a dinner.  Truths  foo  fine 
s um  are  subtle  fooleries.  If  you  would 
a wavs  have  money,  keep  it  when  you 
hire  it.  I suspect  that  ill  in  others  which 
I know  by  myself.  Sly  knavery  is  too 
hird  for  honest  wisdom,  lie  who  resolves 
t > amend  hath  God  on  his  side.  Hell  is 
crowded  up  with  ungrateful  wretches. 
Think  of  yourself  and  let  me  alone.  He 
ran  never  enjoy  himself  one  day  who  fears 
b«  may  die  at  night,  lie  w ho  hath  done 
i!!  once,  will  do  it  again.  No  evil  hap. 
pens  to  us  but  what  may  do  us  good.  If 
I have  broken  mv  leg.  who  knows  but  ’tis 
bust  for  me.  The  more  honour  »e  have, 
tbe  more  we  iblrst  after  it.  it  you  would 
be  pope  you  must  think  of  nothing  else. 
Make  the  night  night,  and  the  day  day, 
and  you  Will  be  merry  and  wise.  He 
who  eats  most  eats  least.  If  you  would 
live  in  health,  be  old  betimes.  I will  go 
go  warm, and  let  fools  laugh  on.Chuseyour 
wife  on  a Saturday,  pot  on  a Sunday. 
Drinking  water  neither  makes  a man  sick, 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a widow.  No 
pottage  is  good  without  bacon,  no  sermon 
without  St.  Augustin.  Have  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  bu,t  a few  friends.  A 
wondrous  fair  woman  is  not  all  her  hus. 
band’s  own.  He  who  marries  a widow, 
will  have  a dead  man’s  head  often  thrown 
in  his  dish.  Away  goes  the  devil  when  he 
finds  the  door  shut  against  him.  ’Tis 
great  courage,  to  sutler,  and  great  wis- 
tlum  to  hear  patiently.  Doing  what  I 
ought  secures  me  against  all  censures. 

I wept  when  I was  born,  and  everyday 
sheas  why.  Experience  and  wisdom  are 


tho  two  best  fortune-tellers.  The  bcsfl 
soldier  comes  from  tbe  plough.  Wine 
wears  no  breeches.  The  hole  in  the  wall 
invites  the  thief.  A wise  man  doth  not 
hang  his  wisdom  on  a peg.  A man’s  love 
and  his  belief  are  seen  by  what  he  does. 
A rovetous  man  makes  a halfpenny  of  a 
farthing,  and  a liberal  man  makes  six- 
pence of  it.  In  December  keep  yourself 
warm  and  sleep.  He  who  will  revenge 
every  affront  means  not  to  live  long. 
Keep  your  money,  niggard,  live  miser- 
ably, that  your  heir  may  squander  it 
away.  Irrwar,  hunting,  and  love,  you 
have  a thousand  sorrows  for  every  joy 
or  pleasure.  Honour  and  profit  will  not 
keep  both  in  one  sack.  The  anger  of  bro. 
fliers  is  the  auger  of  devils.  A mule  and  a 
woman  do  best  by  fair  means.  Avery  great 
b<  auty  is  either  a fool  or  prond.  Look 
upon  a picture  and  a battle  at  a good 
distance.  A great  deal  is  ill  wasted,  and 
a little  would  do  as  well.  An  estate  well 
got  is  spent,  and  that  which  is  ill  got  de- 
stroy! its  master  too.  That  which  it 
bought  cheap  is  the  dearest.  ’Tis  more 
trouble  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well.  The 
husband  must  not  see,  and  the  wife  must 
be  blind.  While  the  tall  maid  is  stooping 
the  little  one  hath  swept  the  house.  Nei- 
ther so  fair  as  to  kill,  nor  so  ugly  as  to 
fright  a man.  May  no  greater  ill  befal 
you  than  to  hare  many  children,  ahd  but 
little  bread  for  them.  Let  nothing  af- 
fright you  but  sin.  I am  no  river,  but 
ran  go  hack  when  there  is  reason  for  it. 
Donot  make  me  kiss,  and  you  will  not 
make  me  sin.  Vain.glory  is  a flower 
which  never  comes  to  fruit.  The  absent 
are  always  iu  the  fault.  A great  good 
was  never  got  with  a little  paios.  Sloth 
is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary.  1 left  him 
1 knew  for  him  who  was  highly  praised, 
and  I found  reason  to  repent  it.  Do  not 
say  I will  never  drink  of  this  water,  how. 
ever  dirty  it  is.  He  who  trifles  away  his 
time,  • perceives  not  death  which  stands 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  who  spits  against 
heaven  it  falls  upon  his  face.  He  who 
stumbles,  and  falls  not,  mends  his  pace. 
He  w ho  is  sick  of  folly  recovers  late  or 
never.  lie  who  hath  a mouth  of  bit 
own  should  not  bid  another  man  blow. 
He  who  hath  no  ill  fortune  is  tired  out 
with  good.  He  who  depends  wholly  upon 
another’s  providing  for  him,  hath  but  an 
ill  breakfast,  and  a worse  supper.  A 
cheerful  look,  aud  forgiveness,  is  the  best 
revenge  of  an  ailront.  The  request  of  a 
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grandee  is  a kind  of  force  upon  a man.  I 
am  always  for  the  strongest  side.  If  folly 
were  pain,  we  should  hare  great  crying 
out  in  erery  house.  Serve  a great  man, 
and  you  will  know  what  sorrow  is.  Make 
no  absolute  promises,  for  nobody  will 
help  you  to  perform  them.  Every  man 
is  a fool  in  another  man’s  opinion.  Wis- 
dom comes  after  a long  course  of  years. 
Good  fortune  comes  to  him  who  takes 
care  to  get  her.  They  have  a fig  at  Home 
for  him  who  refuses  any  thing  that  is 
given  him.  One  love  drives  out  ano- 
ther. Kings  go  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
not  so  far  as  they  desire  to  go.  So  play 
fools — I must  love  you,  and  you  love 
somebody  else.  He  who  thinks  what  he 
is  to  do,  must  think  what  he  should  say 
ton.  A mischief  may  happen  which  will 
do  me  (or  make  me)  good.  Threatened 
men  eat  bread  still,  i.  e.  live  on.  Get 
but  a good  name  and  you  may  lie  in  bed. 
Truth  is  the  child  of  God.  He  who  hath 
au  ili  cause,  let  him  sell  it  cheap.  A wise 
man  never  says,  I did  not  think  of  that. 
Respect  a good  man  that  he  may  respect 
you,  and  be  civil  to  an  ill  man  that  he 
■pay  not  aifront  you.  A wise  man  only 
knows  when  to  change  his  mind.  The 
wife’s  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  but  he 
who  takes  it  not  is  a fool.  When  two 
frieuds  have  a common  purse,  one  sings 
and  the  other  weeps.  I lost  my  reputa- 
tion by  speaking  ill  of  others,  and  being 
worse  spoken  of.  He  who  loves  you 
will  make  you  weep,  and  he  who  hates 
you  may  make  you  laugh.  Gooddeedslive 
and  flourish  when  all  other  things  are  at 
an  eud.  At  the  end  of  life  La  Gloria  is 
sung.  By  yielding  you  make  all  your 
friends:  hut  if  you  tell  all  the  truth  you 
know,  you  will  have  your  head  broke. 
Since  you  know  every  thiug,  and  I know 
nothing,  pray  tell  me  what  1 dreamed 
this  morning.  Your  looking-glass  will 
tell  you  what  none  of  your  frieuds  will. 
The  clown  was  angry,  and  he  paid  dear 
for  it.  If  you  are  vexed  or  angry  you 
will  have  two  troubles  instead  of  one. 
The  last  year  was  ever  better  than  the 
present.  That  wound  that  was  never 
given  is  best  cured  of  any  other.  Af- 
flictions teach  much,  but  they  are  a hard 
cruel  master.  Improve  rather  by  other 
nieu’s  errors,  than  find  fault  with  them. 
Since  yon  can  bear  with  your  own,  bear 
with  other  men's  failings  too.  Mcu  lay 
out  all  their  understanding  in  studying 
to  know  one  another,  aud  so  no  man 
knows  himself.  The  applause  of  the 
mob  or  multitude  is  but  a poor  comfort. 


Truths  and  roses  have  thorns  about 
them,  lie  loves  you  better  who  strives 
to  make  you  good,  than  he  who  strives 
to  please  you.  You  know  not  what  may 
happen,  is  the  hope  of  fools.  Sleep  makes 
erery  man  as  great  and  rich  as  the  great- 
est. Follow,  but  do  not  run  after  guod 
fortune.  Anger  is  the  weakness  of  the 
understanding.  Great  posts  and  offices 
are  like  ivy  on  the  wall,  which  makes  it 
look  fine,  but  ruius  it.  Make  no  gread 
haste  to  be  angry  ; for  if  there  be  occa- 
sion, you  will  have  time  enough  for  it. 
Riches,  which  all  applaud,  the  owner 
feels  the  weight  or  care  of.  A compe- 
tency leaves  you  wholly  at  your  disposal. 
Riches  make  men  worse  in  their  latter 
days.  He  is  the  only  rich  man  who  un- 
derstands the  use  of  wealth.  lie  is  a 
great  fool  who  squanders  rather  than 
doth  good  with  his  estate.  To  heap  fresh 
kindnesses  upon  ungrateful  men,  is  the 
wisest,  but  withal  the  most  cruel  re- 
venge. The  fool’s  pleasures  cost  him 
very  dear.  Contempt  of  a man  is  tho 
sharpest  reproof.  Wit  without  discretion 
is  a sword  in  the  hapd  of  a fool.  Other 
virtues  without  prudence  are  a blind 
beauty.  Neither  enquire  after,  nor  hear 
of,  nor  take  notice  of  the  faults  of  others 
when  you  see  them.  Years  pass  not  orcr 
men’s  heads  for  nothing.  An  halter  will 
sooner  come  without  taking  any  care 
about  it  than  a canonry.  If  all  asses 
wore  packsaddles,  what  a good  trade 
would  the  packsaddlers  have!  The  usual 
forms  of  civility  oblige  no  man.  There  is 
no  more  faithful  nor  pleasant  friend  than 
a good  book.  Hu  who  loves  to  employ 
himself  well  can  never  want  something 
to  do.  A thousand  things  are  well  for- 
got for  peace  aud  quietness  sake.  A wise 
man  avoids  all  occasions  of  being  angry. 
A wise  man  aims  at  nothing  which  is  out 
of  his  reach.  Neither  great  poverty  nor 
great  riches  will  heir  reason.  A good 
man  hath  ever  good  luck.  No  pleasure 
is  a better  pennyworth  than  that  which 
virtue  yields.  No  old  age  is  agreeable 
but  that  of  a wise  man.  A man’s  w is- 
dom is  no  where  more  seen  than  in  Ins 
marrying  himself.  Folly  and  anger  aru 
but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
Fortune  knocks  once  at  least  at  every 
one’s  door.  The  father’s  virtue  is  the 
best  inheritance  a child  can  have.  No 
sensual  pleasure  ever  lasted  so  much  as  for 
a whole  hour.  Riches  and  virtue  do  not 
often  keep  one  another  company.  Ruling 
one’s  anger  well,  is  not  so  good  as  pre- 
venting it. ' The  most  useful  learning  in 
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the  world  is  that  which  (caches  ns  how  to 
die  well.  The  best  men  come  worse  out  of 
company  than  they  went  into  it.  The 
most  mixed  or  allayed  joy  is  that  men 
take  in  their  children.  Find  money  and 
marriage  to  rid  yourself  of  an  ill  daugh- 
ter. There  is  no  better  advice  than  to 
look  always  at  the  issue  of  things.  Com- 
pare your  griefs  with  other  men’s,  and 
they  will  seem  less.  Owe  money  to  be 
paid  at  Easter,  and  Lent  will  seem  short 
to  you.  Hu  who  only  returns  home, 
doth  not  run  away.  He  can  do  nothing 
well  who  is  at  enmity  with  his  God. 
Many  avoid  others  because  they  see  not 
and  know  not  themselves.  God  is  always 
opening  his  hand  to  us.  Let  us  be  friends, 
and  put  out  the  devil’s  eye.  ’Tis  true 
there  arc  many  very  good  wives,  but 
they  are  tinder  ground.  Talking  very 
much,  and  lying,  are  cousin-germaus. 
'W  ith  all  your  learning  be  sure  to  know 

J ourself.  One  error  breeds  twenty  more. 

will  never  jest  with  my  eye  nor  with 
my  religion.  Do  what  you  have  to  do 

J'ust  now,  and  leave  it  not  for  to-morrow. 

II  tongues  should  have  a pair  of  scis- 
sors. Huge  long  hair,  and  very  little 
brains.  Speak  little,  hear  much,  and 
you  will  seldom  be  much  out.  Give  me 
a virtuous  woman,  and  1 will  make  her 
a fine  woman.  He  who  trusts  nobody  is 
never  deceived.  Drink  water  like  an  ox, 
wine  like  a king  of  Spain.  1 am  not  sorry 
that  my  son  loses  his  money,  but  that  he 
will  have  his  revenge,  and  play  on  still. 
My  mother  bid  me  be  confident,  but  lay 
no  wagers.  A good  lire  is  one  half  of  a 
man’s  life.  Covetousness  breaks  the  sack  ; 
t.  e.  loses  a great  deal.  That  meat  re- 
lishes best  which  costs  a man  nothing. 
The  ass  bears  his  load,  but  not  an  over- 
load. He  who  rats  his  cock  alone,  must 
catch  his  horse  too.  He  who  makes 
more  of  you  than  be  used  to  do,  cither 
would  cheat  you  or  uecds  yon.  He  that 
would  avoid  the  sin,  must  avoid  the  oc. 
cation  of  it.  Keep  y ourself  from  the  an- 
ger of  a great  man,  from  a tumult  of  the 
mob,  from  fools  in  a narrow  way,  from 
a man  that  is  marked,  from  a widow  that 
hath  been  thrice  married,  from  wind  that 
conics  in  at  a hole,  and  from  a reconciled 
ericuiy.  One  ounce  ot  mirth  is  worth 
more  than  ten  thousand  weight  of  me- 
lancholy. A contented  tnind  is  a great 
gift  of  God.  He  that  would  cheat  the 
tli  vil  must  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
livery  fuol  is  in  love  with  his  own  bauble, 
i 'ery  ill  man  will  have  an  ill  time. 
Keep  y our  sword  between  you  and  the 


strength  of  a clown.  He  ye  last  to  g» 
over  a deep  river.  He  who  hath  a band, 
some  wife,  or  a castle  od  the  frontier,  or 
a vineyard  near  the  highway,  uever  wants 
a quarrel.  Never  deceive  your  physi- 
cian, your  confessor,  nor  your  lawyer. 
Make  a bridge  of  silver  for  a flying  ene- 
my. Never  trust  him  whom  you  have 
wronged.  Seek  for  good,  and  be  ready 
for  evil.  What  you  can  do  alone  by 
yourself,  expect  not  from  another.  Idle- 
ness in  youth  makes  way  for  a painful 
and  miserable  old  age.  He  who  pretends 
to  bo  every  body’s  particular  friend  i* 
nobody’s  Consider  well  before  yon  tie 
that  knot  you  never  can  undo.  Neither 
praise  nor  dispraise  any  before  yon  know 
them.  A prodigal  son  succeeds  a co- 
vetous father.  He  is  fool  enough  him- 
self who  will  bray  against  another  ass. 
Though  old  and  wise,  yet  still  advise. 
Happy  is  he  that  mends  of  himself,  with, 
out  the  help  of  others.  A wise  man 
knows  his  own  ignorance,  a fool  thinks 
he  knows  every  thing.  What  you  eat 
yourself  never  gains  you  a friend.  Great 
honse-keeping  makes  but  a poor  will. 
Fair  words  and  foul  deeds  deceive  wise 
men  as  well  as  fools.  Eating  too  well  at 
first  makes  men  eat  ill  afterwards.  let 
him  speak  who  received,  let  the  giver 
hold  his  peace.  An  house  built  by  a man’s 
father,  and  a vineyard  planted  by  his 
grandfather.  A dapple-grey  horse  will 
die  sooner  than  tire.  No  woman  is  ugly 
when  she  is  dressed.  The  best  remedy 
against  an  evil  man  is  to  keep  at  a good 
distance  from  him.  A man's  folly  is  seeu 
by  his  singing,  his  playing,  and  riding 
full  speed.  Buying  a thing  too  dear  is 
no  bounty.  Buy  at  a fair,  and  sell  at 
home.  Keep  aloof  from  all  quarrels,  be 
neither  a witness  nor  party.  God  doth 
us  more  and  more  good  every  hour  of  our 
lives.  An  ill  blow,  or  an  ill  word,  is  all 
you  will  get  from  a fool.  He  who 
lies  Jong  in  bed  his  estate  pays  for  it. 
Consider  well  of  a business,  and  dis- 
patch it  quickly.  He  who  hath  chil- 
dren hath  neither  kindred  nor  friends. 
May  I have  a dispute  with  a wise 
man,  if  with  any.  He  who  hath  lost 
shame  is  lost  to  all  virtue.  Being  in 
lore  brings  no  reputation  to  any  man, 
but  rexatiou  to  all.  Giving  to  the  poor 
lessens  no  man’s  store.  He  who  is 
idle  is  always  wanting  somewhat. — 
Evil  comes  to  us  by  ells,  and  goes 
away  by  inches.  He  whose  bouse  is 
tiled’  with  glass  must  not  throw  stones 
at  bis  neighbour’s.  The  man  is  fire, 
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the  woman  tow,  and  the  devil  comes  to 
blow  the  coals.  He  who  doth  not  look 
forward,  finds  himself  behind  other  men. 
The  lore  of  God  prerails  for  ever,  all 
other  things  come  to  nothing.  He  who 
is  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  others, 
most  know  both  himself  and  them.  A 
man’s  lore  and  his  faith  appear  by  his 
works  or  deeds.  In  all  contention  put 
a bridle  upon  your  tongue.  In  a great 
frost  a nail  is  worth  a horse.  I wont  a 
fool  to  the  court,  and  came  back  an  ass. 
Keep  money  when  you  are  young  that  you 
may  hare  it  when  you  are  old.  Speak 
but  little,  and  to  the  purpose,  and  you 
will  pass  for  somebody.  If  you  do  evil, 
expect  to  suffer  evil.  Sell  cheap,  and  you 
will  sell  as  much  as  four  others.  An  ill 
child  is  better  sick  than  well.  He  who 
rises  early  in  the  morning  hath  some- 
what in  his  head.  The  gallows  will  hare 
Its  own  at  last.  A lie  hath  no  legs.  Wo. 
men,  wind,  and  fortune,  are  ever  chang. 
ing.  Fools  and  wilful  men  make  the 
lawyers  great.  Nerer  sign  a writing  till 
you  hare  read  it,  nor  drink  water  till 
you  hare  seen  it.  Neither  is  any  barber 
dumb,  nor  any  songster  rcry  wise.  Nei- 
ther give  to  all,  nor  contend  with  fools. 
Do  no  ill,  and  fear  no  harm.  He  doth 
something  who  sets  his  house  on  fire  ; 
be  scares  away  the  rats  and  warms  him- 
self. I sell  nothing  on  trust  till  to-mor. 
row.  [Written  over  the  shop-doors.]  The 
common  people  pardon  no  fault  in  any 
man.  The  fiddler  of  the  same  town 
never  plays  well  at  their  feast.  Either 
rich,  orhanged  in  theattempt.  The  feast 
is  over,  but  here  is  the  fool  still.  To  di- 
vide as  brothers  used  to  do  ; that  which  is 
mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which  is  yours 
I go  halves  in.  There  will  be  no  money 
got  by  losing  your  time.  He  will  soon 
be  a lost  man  himself  who  keeps  such 
men  company.  By  courtesies  done  to 
the  meanest  men,  you  will  get  much  more 
than  you  can  lose.  Trouble  not  yourself 
about  news,  it  will  soon  grow  stale  and 
you  will  have  it.  That  which  is  well 
said,  is  said  soon  enough.  TV  hen  the 
devii  goes  to  his  prayers  he  means  to 
cheat  yon.  When  you  meet  with  a fool, 
pretend  business  to  get  rid  of  him.  Sell 
him  forau  ass  at  a fair,  who  talks  much 
and  knows  little.  He  who  buys  and  sells 
doth  not  feel  what  he  spends.  He  who 
ploughs  his  land,  and  breeds  cattle,  spins 
gold.  He  who  will  venture  nothing,  must 
never  get  on  horseback.  He  who  goes 
far  from  home  for  a wife,  cither  means 
to  cheat,  or  will  be  cheated,  lie  who 


sows  his  land,  trusts  in  God.  lie  who 
leaves  thegreat  road  for  a by-path,  thinks 
to  save  gaeund,  and  he  loses  it.  He  who 
serves  the  public  obliges  nobody.  He  who 
keeps  his  first  innoceucy  escapes  a thou, 
sand  sins.  He  who  abandons  his  poor 
kindred,  God  forsakes  him.  He  who  is 
not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor  strong  at 
thirty,  nor  rich  at  forty,  nor  wise  at 
fifty,  will  never  be  handsome,  strong, 
rich,  nor  wise.  He  who  resolves  on  the 
sudden,  repents  at  leisure.  He  who 
rises  late  loses  his  prayers,  and  provides 
not  well  for  his  house.  He  who  peeps 
through  a hole  may  see  what  will  ver 
him..  He  who  amends  bis  faults  put3 
himself  under  God’s  protection.  He 
who  loves  well,  sees  at  a distance.  He 
who  hath  servants,  hath  enemies  which  he 
cannot  well  be  without . He  who  pays  his 
debts  begins  to  make  a stock.  He  who 
givesall  before  he  dies  will  need  a great 
deal  of  patience.  He  who  said  nothing 
had  the  better  of  it,  and  had  what  he  de. 
sired.  He  who  sleeps  much  gets  but  little 
learning.  He  who  sins  like  a fool,  like  a 
fool  goes  to  hell.  If  you  would  haveyour 
business  done  well,  do  it  yourself.  ’Tie 
the  wise  man  only  who  is  content  with 
what  he  hath.  Delay  is  odious,  but  it 
makes  things  more  sure.  He  is  always 
safe  who  knows  himself  well.  A good  wife 
by  obeying  commands  in  her  turn.  Not  to 
have  a mind  to  do  well,  and  put  it  off 
at  the  present,  are  much  the  same.  Italy 
to  be  born  in,  France  to  live  in,  and 
Spain  to  die  in.  He  Idses  the  good  of 
his  afflictions  who  is  not  the  better  for 
them.  ’Tis  the  most  dangerous  vica 
which  looks  like  virtue.  ’Tis  great  wis. 
dom  to  forget  all  the  injuries  we  inay  re. 
ceive.  Prosperity  is  the  thing  iu  the 
world  we  ought  to  trust  the  least.  Ex. 
pcricnce  without  learning  does  more  good 
than  learning  withoutexperieuce.  Yirtua 
is  the  best  patrimony  for  children  to  in- 
herit. ’Tis  much  more  painful  to  lire  ill 
than  to  live  well.  An  hearty  good-will 
never  wants  time  to  shew  itself.  To 
have  done  well  obliges  us  to  do  so  still. 
He  hath  a great  opinion  of  himself  who 
makes  no  comparison  with  others.  He 
only  is  rich  enough  who  hath  all  that  he 
desires.  The  best  way  of  instruction  is 
to  practise  that  which  we  teach  others. 
’Tis  but  a little  narrow  soul  which  earth- 
ly things  can  please.  The  reason  w hy 
parents  love  the  younger  children  best, 
is  because  they  have  so  little  hopes  that 
the  elder  will  do  well.  The  dearest  child 
of  all  is  that  whish  is  dead.  He  who  is 
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about  to  marry  should  consider  how  it  is 
with  his  neighbours.  There  is  a much 
shin  ter  cut  from  virtue  to  rice,  than  from 
sice  to  virtue.  He  is  the  happy  man,  not 
whom  other  men  think, hut  who  thinks 
himself  to  be  so.  Of  sinful  pleasures  re- 
pentance only  remains.  lie  who  hath 
much  wants  still  more,  and  then  more. 
The  less  a man  sleeps  the  more  he  lives. 
He  can  never  speak  well  who  knows 
not  when  to  hold  his  peace.  The  truest 
conteut  is  that  which  no  man  can  de- 
prive you  of.  The  remembrance  of  wise 
and  good  men  instructs  as  well  as 
their  presence.  ’Tis  wisdom,  in  a doubt- 
1 i.l  case,  rather  to  take  another  man's 
judgment  than  our  own.  Wealth  betrays 
llic  best  resolved  mind  into  one  vice  or 
other.  Wc  are  usually  the  best  men, 
when  wc  arc  worst  in  health.  Learning 
is  wealth  to  the  poor,  an  honour  to  the 
rich,  and  a support  and  comfort  to  old 
ago.  Learning  procures  respect  to  good 
fortune,  and  helps  out  the  bad.  The 
master  makes  the  bouse  to  be  respected, 
not  the  house  the  master.  The  short 
and  true  way  to  reputation,  is  to  take 
care  to  he  in  truth  what  we  would  have 
others  tiiiok  us  to  be.  A good  reputa- 
tion is  a second,  or  half  an  estate.  He  is 
the  better  man  who  comes  nearest  to  the 
best.  A wrong  judgment  of  things  is 
the  most  mischievous  thing  in  the  world. 
The  neglect  or  contempt  of  riches  makes 
a man  more  truly  great  than  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  That  only  is  true  honour 
which  he  gives  who  deserves  it  himself. 
Beauty  and  c hastity  have  always  a mor- 
tal quarrel  between  them.  Look  always 
upou  life,  and  use  it  as  a thing  that  is  lent 
you.  Civil  oilers  are  for  all  men,  and 
good  offices  for  our  friends.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  stronger  than  a man  but  his 
own  passions.  hen  a man  comes  into 
troubles,  money  is  one  of  his  best  friends, 
lie  only  is  the  great  learned  man  who 
knows  enough  to  make  him  live  well. 
An  empty  purse  and  a new  house  finish- 
ed make  a man  wise,  but  ’tis  somewhat 
too  late. 

§ 154.  The  ll’au  to  Health,  a*  clearly 

sheer n in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Penn. 

Sylvanian  Almanack,  infilled,  Pour 

Diehard  improved.’'  Hrittenby  Dr. 

lienjaminPrunlAin. 

Courteous  Reader, 

1 have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an 
author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  1 must  have  been 


gratified  by  an  incident  I am  going  to  re- 
late to  you.  I stopped  my  horse  lately, 
where  a great  number  of  people  were 
collected  at  an  auctipn  of  Merchants* 
goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being 
come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times  ; and  one  of  the  com- 
pany called  to  a plain,  clean  old  man, 
with  white  locks,  ‘Pray,  father  Abraham, 
what  think  you  of  the  times  ? Will  not 
those  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  couo. 
try  ? How  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay 
them  1 W’hat  would  you  advise  us  to  1* 
Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied, 

* If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I will 
give  it  you  in  short  ; “ for  a word  to  the 
wise  is  enough,”  as  Poor  Richard  says.* 
They  joined  in  desiring  him  to  speak  his 
mind,  and  gathering  round  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  * : 

‘ Friends,’  says  lie,  ‘ the  taxes  are,  in- 
deed, very  heavy;  and,  if  those  laid  on 
by  the  government  were  the  only  one* 
we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily 
discharge  them  : but  we  may  have  many 
others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some 
of  us.  Wc  arc  taxed  twice  as  much  by 
our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our 
pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our 
folly  ; and  from  these  taxes  the  commis- 
sioners cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allow, 
ing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us 
hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something 
may  be  done  for  us  ; “ Gold  helps  them 
that  help  themselves,’’  as  Poor  Richard 
says. 

I.  ‘ It  would  be  thought  a hard  go- 
vernment that  should  tax  its  people  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  ia 
its  service  ; but  idleness  taxes  mauy  of  us 
much  more  ; sloth,  by  bringing  on  dis- 
eases, absolutely  shortens  life.  “ Sloth, 
like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour 
wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always 
bright,”  as  Poor  Richard  says. — “ But 
dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squan- 
der time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of,”  as  Poor  Richard  says. — 
How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 

• Rr.  Franklin,  nivtiing  to  collect  inia  on, 
piece  nil  Inn  savings  upon  i lie  following 
wliicli  he  liud  dropped  in  the  course  of  pdWishin^ 
the  Almanack*  called  l*oor  Richard,  introduces 
father  Abraham  for  this. purpose.  Hence  it  ic, 
that  Root  Richard  is  so  often  quoted,  und  that  m 
I lie  present  title,  he  i*  said  to  be  improved.  Not- 
withstanding the  stroke  of  humour  iu  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  this  address,  Poor  Richard 
(Saunders;  and  father  Ahrahaiu  have  proved,  in 
America,  that  they  are  n > common  preachers.  And 
shall  we,  brother  fcnglisbmtn,  refuse  good  sen*© 
and  snving  knowledge,  because  it  comes  iioui  the 
other  *ide  of  the  water  * 
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Spend  in  sleep  1 forgetting  that  “ The 
sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that 
there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  thegrave,” 
as  Poor  Richard  says. 

“ IT  time  be.  of  alt  things  the  most  pre- 
cious, wasting  time  must  be,”  as  Poor  Ri- 
chard says,  “ the  greatest  prodigality 
since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  “ Lost 
time  is  never  found  again  ; and  what  we 
call  time  enough  always  proves  little 
enough.”  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing, 
and  doing  to  the  purpose,  so  by  diligence 
shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 
“ Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  in. 
dustry  all  easy  ; and  he  that  riseth  late 
must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  over- 
take his  business  at  night : while  laziucss 
travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  over- 
takes him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not 
that  drive  thee;  and  early  to  bed,  andcarly 
to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,”  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

* So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping 
for  better  times?  We  may  make  these 
times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  “ In- 
dustry need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lires 
upon  hope  will  be  fasting.  There  are  no 
gains  without  pains  ; then  help  hands,  for 
I have  no  lands,”  or,  if  I have,  they  are 
smartly  taxed.  “ He  that  hath  a trade, 
hath  an  estate ; and  he  that  hath  a calling, 
hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour,”  as 
Poor  Richard  says ; but  then  the  trade 
must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well 
fullowed,or  neither  the  estatenor  the  offieo 
will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are 
industrious  we  shall  never  starve ; foi*,  “ at 
the  working  man’s  house  hunger  looks  in, 
but  dares  not  enter.”  Nor  will  the  bailiff 
or  the  constablcenter, for,  “industry  pays 
debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.” 

'V  fcat  though  you  have  found  no  treasure, 
nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a lega- 
cy, “ Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good 
iuek,  and  God  gires  all  things  to  industry. 
Then  plow  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep, 
and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to 
keep.”  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  be 
hindered  to-morrow.  “ One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrows,”  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  farther,  “ Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day.” 

If  you  were  a servant  would  you  not  be 
ashamed  that  a good  master  should  catch 
you  idle  ? Are  yon  then  your  own  mas- 
ter? be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle, 
when  there  is  so  much  to  he  done  for 
yourself,  your  family,  your  Country,  and 


yotir  king.  Ilandlc  your  tools  without 
mittens  : remember,  that,  “ The  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice,”  as  Poor  Richard 
says.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed;  but 
stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great 
effects  ; for  “ Constant  dropping  wears 
away  stones : and  by  diligence  and  pa- 
tience the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable;  and 
little  strokes  fell  great  oaks.” 

‘ Methinks  I hear  some  of  you  say, 
“ Must  a man  afford  himself  no  leisure?” 

I will  tell,  thee,  my  friend, what  Poor  Ri. 
chard  says;  “ Employ  thy  time  well,  if 
thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ; and,  since 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a minute,  throw  not 
away  an  hour.”  Leisure  is  time  fordoing 
something  useful : this  leisure  the  diligent 
man  will  obtain,  but  thclazy  man  never; 
for,  “ A life  of  leisure  and  a life  of  lazi- 
ness arc  two  things.  Many,  without  la- 
bour, would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but 
they  break  for  want  of  stock ;”  whereas 
industry  gires  comfort,  and  plenty,  and 
respect.  “ Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will 
follow  you.  The  diligent  spinner  has  m 
large  shift ; and  no  w I have  a sheep  and  a 
cow,  everybody  bids  me  good  morrow.” 

II.  ‘ But  with  our  industry  we  must 
likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and  careful, 
and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others  ; 
for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

W 

u I never  saw  an  oft  removed  tret. 

Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family. 

That  throve' so  well  as  those  that  settled  be.* 

* And  again, Three  removes  is  as  bad 
as  a fire:”  and  again,  “ Koep  thy  shop 
and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee and  again, 

“ If  you  would  have  your  business  done, 
go  ; if  not,  send.”  And  again, 

II  He  that  by  the  plnngli  would  thrive. 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.** 

' ‘ And  again,  “ The  eye  of  the  master 
will  do  more  work  than  both  his  hands:” 
and  again,  “ Want  of  care  does  us  more 
damage  than  want  of  knowledge and 
again,  “ Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is 
to  leare  them  your  puree  open.”  Trust- 
ing too  much  to  others  care  is  the  ruin  of 
many ; for,  “In  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
wantofit:”  butaman’sown  care  is  profit- 
able; for,  “ If  you  would  have  a faithful 
servant,  and  one  -that  you  like, — serve 
yourself.  A little  neglect  may  breed 
great  mischief ; for  waut  of  a nail  the 
shoe  was  lost ; for  want  of  a shoe  the 
horse  was  lost ; and  for  want  of  a horse 
3X  - ■ th. 
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the  rider  was  lost,”  being  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  enemy ; all  fur  want  of  a little 
care  about  a horse-shoe  nail. 

III.  'So  much  for  industry,  my  friends, 
and  attention  to  oue’s  own  business  ; but 
to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we 
would  make  our  industry  more  -certainly 
successful.  A man  may  if  he  knows  not 
h i'f  to  save  as  he  gets,  '*  keep  his  nose  all 
his  life,  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not 
worth  a groat  at  last."  A fat  kitchen 
makes  a lean  will;  anil, 

u Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting. 

Since  wouun  lor  tea  Jursunlt  spinning  and 
knitting, 

And  uieu  Tor  punch  forsook  hewing  and 
splitting." 

“If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  sav- 
ing, as  well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies 
have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out- 
goes arc  greater  Ilian  Iter-incomes.” 

‘ Away,  III  n,  with  your  expensive  fol- 
lies, and  you  will  not  then  have  so  much 
cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy 
taxes,  and  chargeable  families  ; for 

“ Women  ami  « inf,  came  ami  dec* it, 

" Make  ihe  wraith  small,  and  the  waul  great." 

And  farther,  “ What  maintains  one  vice, 
would  bring  up  two  children.”  You  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a little  tea,  or  a little 
punch  now  and  then,  diet  a little  more 
cosllyyclaaths  a little  liner,  and  a little  en- 
tertainment now  and  then,  can  be  no  great 
matter;  but  remember,  “ Many  a little 
makes  a mickle.”'  “ Beware  of  little  cx- 
peners;”  “ A small  leak  w ill  sink  a great 
.ship,”  as  Poor  Rich  aril  says;  ami  again, 
“Whodainlics  love,  shallbeggars  prove  ;” 
and  moreover,  “ Fools  make  feasts,  and 
wise  men  cat  them.”  Here  yon  aro  all 
got  together  to  this  sale  of  iiueries  and 
nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goods  ; but, 
if  you  do  not  take  care  they  will  prove 
evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they 
will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may 
for  less  than  they  cost;  hut  if  you  have 
no  occasion  fur  them,  they  mnst  be  dear  to 
yon.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard  says, 
“ Buy  what  tluiu  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere 
long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries.”  And 
again,  “ At  a great  pennyworth  pause  a 
while:”  he  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheap- 
ness is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ; or  the 
bargain, by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business, 
may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For 
in  another  place  he  says,  “ Many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  goo'd  penny- 
worths.” And,  “ It  is  foolish  to  lay  out 
uidney  in  a put  chase  of  repentance;”  aud 


yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  alma- 
nack. Many  a one,  for  the  sakeof  finery 
on  the  back,  have  gone  .with  a hungry 
belly  and  half  starved  their  families ; 
''Silks  and  sallies,  scarlet  and  velvets, 
put  out  the  kitchen -fire, ”as  Poor  Richard 
says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of 
life  ; they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  conve- 
niences: aud  yet  only  because  they  look 
pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  2 — 
By  these  and  other  extravagancies,  the 
genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced 
to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly^ 
despised,  but  who,  through  industry  and 
frugality,  have  maintained  their  standing  ; 
in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that,  “A 
ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a 
gentleman  on  his  knees,”  as  Poor  Richard 
says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a small  estate 
‘left  them,  which  they  knew  not  the 
getting  of  ; they  think,  “ It  is  day,  and 
it  will  never  be  night :”  that  a little  tq  be 
spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  north  minding  ; 
but  “ Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub 
aud  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the 
bottom,”  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  then, 

“ When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
worth  of  water."  But  this  they  might 
have  kuown  before,  if  they  had  taken  his 
advice.  “ If  you  would  know  the  value 
of  money  go  and  try  to  borrow  sonic  ; fur 
he  that  goes  a borrowing  goes  a sorrow- 
ing,” as  Poor  Richard  says  ; and,  indeed, 
so  docs  he  that  lends  to  such  people, 
w hen  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again-  Poor 
Dick  farther  advises  and  says, 

*»  Fond  pride  of  drew  if  sure  a Very  curse, 

£rc  fitucy  you  cnimilt,  consult  your  purse." 

And  again,  “ Pride  is  as  loud  a beggar  as 
Want,  anil  a great  deal  more  saucy.” 
When  you  have  got  one  fine  thing,  you 
must  buy  ten  more,  that  y our  appearance 
may  be  all  of  a-piece;  hut  poor  Dick 
says,  “ It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first 
desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  fulluw  it.” 
And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to 
ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell,  hi 
order  to  equal  the  ox. 

»'  Vessels  large  tnsy  venture  mere. 

Knt  little  busts  -hould  keep  itenr  shore.” 

It  is  however  a folly  soon  punished  ; for, 
as  Poor  Richard  says,  “ Pride  that  dines 
on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt;  Pride  break, 
fasted  wilh  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty, 
and  supped  with  lufamy.”  And  after  all, 
of  what  use  is  the  pride  of  appearance, 
for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 

suffered  } 
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Suffered  ? It  cannot  promote  health,  nor 
ease  pain  ; it  makes  no  increase  of  merit 
in  the  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens 
misfortune. 

4 lint  what  madness  it  nlitst  be  to  run 
in  debt  for  these  superfluities  ? We  are 
nlfcred,  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six 
months  credit ; and  that,  perhaps,  has  in- 
duced .some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we 
cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope 
now  to  be  tine  without  it.  Hut,  ah  ! think 
what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt  ; you 
(tire  to  another  power  over  your  liberty. 
If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will 
be  ashamed  to  seeyour  creditor  ; you  will 
Jie  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him ; you  will 
make  poor  pitiful  sneaking  excuses,  and, 
by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity, 
aad  sink  into  base,  downright  lying  ; for, 
44  The  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is  run- 
ning in  debt,”  as  Poor  Richard  says  ; and 
again,  to  the  same  purpose,  “ Lying  rides 
npon  Debt’s  back  whereas  a free.born 
Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor 
afrai  1 to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living. 
But  poverty  often  deprives  a man  of  all 
spirit  and  virtue.  “ It  is  hard  for  an 
empty  bag  to  stand  upright.” — What 
would  you  think  of  that  prince  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict 
forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a gentleman 
or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprison, 
ment  or  serritude  ? Would  yon  not  say 
that  you  were  free,  have  a right  to  dress 
as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict 
would  be  a breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a government  tyrannical  ? and  yet 
you  are  about  to  put  yourself  under  that 
tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such 
dress  ? Your  creditor  has  authority,  at  his 
pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty, 
by  confining  you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  sel- 
ling you  fur  a servant,  if  you  should  not 
be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got 
your  bargain;  you  may,  perhaps,  think 
little  of  payment  ; but,  as  poor  Richard 
says,  Creditors  have  better  memories 
than  debtors  ; creditors  are  a superstitious 
sert,greatobserrcrs  of  sat  daysand  times.” 
The  day  comes  round  before  you  are 
aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before 
you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it  ; or,  if  you 
bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,-  which 
at  first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens, 
appear  extremely  short  : Time  will  seem 
to  have  added  wings  to  bis  heels  as  well  as 
his  shoulders.  44  Those  have  a short  Lent, 
who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Raster. ’’ 
At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  your, 
selves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that 


you  can  bear  a little  extravagance  with- 
out injury,  but 

* ‘ Forage  amt  want  save  white  vourway. 

No  morning  sun  Ians  a whole  day.” 

4 Gain  may  be  teinp  >rary  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  ever,  while  you  live, expence  is 
Constant  and  certain  ; and  41  It  is  easier  to 
build  twochimnics,  than  to  keep  one  in 
fuel,”  as  l’oor  Richard  says:  So, 44  Rather 
go  to  bed  supperless,  than  rise  iu  debt.” 

11  Get  whvl  von  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
’Tisthcstnnc  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold.1. 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer  coal, 
plain  of  bad  times,  or  the  dilBcuIty  of 
paying  taxes. 

IV.  4 This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  rea- 
son and  wisdom  : but,  after  all,  do  not  de- 
pend too  much  upon  your  own  industry, 
and  frugality,  and  prurience,  though  ex- 
cellent things  ; for  they  may  all  lie  blasted 
without  the  blessing  of  Heaven : and, 
therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and 
help  them.  Remember,  Job  suficrcd, 
and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

4 And  now  to  conclude, 44  Experience 
keeps  a dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn 
in  no  other,”  as  I’oor  Richard  says,  and 
scarce  in  that  : for  it  is  true,  44  We  may 
give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct,” 
However,  remember  this,  44  They  that 
will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped 
and  farther,  that,  44  If  you  will  not  hear 
Reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  kuttc- 
kles,”  as  Poor  Richard  says.’ 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue. The  people  heard  it  and  ap- 
proved the  doctrine,  and  immediately 
practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a common  sermon  ; for  the  auction 
opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extrava- 
gantly.— I found  the  good  man  had  llto. 
roughly  studied  my  Almanacks,  and  di- 
gested all  1 had  dropt  on  those  topics 
dining  the  course  of  twenty. five  years. 
The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me 
must  have  tired  any  one  else  ; but  nly 
vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it, 
though  I was  conscious  that  not  a tenth 
part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  ow  n,  which  ho 
ascribed  to  file  ; but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  agis 
and  motions.  However,  1 resolved  to  be 
the  better  for  the  echo  of  it,  aud  though 
1 had  at  first  determined  to  bny  stttllTor  a 
new  eoat,  I went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a little  longer.  Reader,  if 
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thou  wilt  do  the  samp,  thy  profit  will  be 
as  great  as  mine. — 1 am,  as  ever,  thine  to 
Scire  thee.  Rich  a no  Saunders. 

% 155.  In  Praise  of  Virtue, 

Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good 
desert,  and  of  indispensihle  obligation  ; 
not  the  ereature  of  will,  but  necessary  and 
immutable:  not  local  or  temporary,  but 
of  equal  extent  and  antiquity  with  the  di- 
vine mind  : not  a mode  of  sensation,  but 
everlasting  truth ; not  dependent  on  power 
but  the  guide  of  all  power.  Virtue  is  the 
foundation  of  honour  and  esteem,  and  the 
source  of  all  beauty,  order  and  happiness 
in  nature.  It  is  what  confers  value  on 
all  the  other  endowments  and  qualities  of 
a reasonable  being, to  which  they  ought  to 
be  absolutely  subservient,  and  without 
which  the  more  eminent  they  are,  the 
■tore  hideous  deformities  and  the  greater 
curses  they  become.  The  use  of  it  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  stage  of  ourexistencc 
or  to  any  particular  situaliun  we  can  be 
in,  but  reaches  through  all  the  periods 
and  circumstances  of  our  beings.  Many 
of  the  endowments  and  talents  we  now 
possess, and  of  which  we  arc  too  apt  to  be 
proud,  will  cease  entirely  with  the  pre- 
sent state  : but  this  will  be  our  ornament 
and  dignity  in  every  future  state  to  which 
we  may  be  removed.  Beauty  and  wit 
will  die,  learning  will  vanish  away,  and 
all  the  arts  of  life  be  soon  forgot; 
but  Tirluc  will  remain  for  ever.  This 
unites  us  to  the  whole  rational  creation, 
and  fits  us  for  conversing  with  any  order 
of  superior  uatures,  and  for  a place  in 
any  part  of  God’s  works.  It  procures  us 
the  approbation  and  love  of  all  wise  and 
good  beings,  and  renders  them  our  allies 
1 and  friends.  But  what  isof  auspeakably 
greatei  consequence  is,  that  it  makes  God 
our  friend,  assimilates  and  unites  our 
minds  to  his,  and  engages  his  alfnigkty 
power  in  our  defence.  Superior  beings 
of  all  ranks  arc  bound  by  it  no  less  than 
ourselves.  It  has  the  same  authority  in 
all  worlds  that  it  has  in  this.  The  fur. 
thcr  any  being  is  advanced  in  excellence 
and  perfection,  the  greater  is  his  attach- 
ment to  it,  and  the  more  he  is  under  its 
influence.  To  say  no  more, ’ t is  the  law 
of  the  whole  universe  : it  stands  first  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Drity;  its  original 
is  his  nature:  and  it  is  the  very  object 
that  makes  him  lovely. 

Stieli  is  the  importance  of  virtue Of 

what  consequence,  therefore,  is  it  that  we 
practise  it,— There  is  no  argument  or 


molire,  which  is  at  all  fitted  to  influent-# 
a reasonable  mind,  which  does  not  call 
us  to  this.  One  virtuous  disposition  of 
soul  is  preferable  to  the  greatest  natural 
accomplishments  and  abilities,  and  of  more 
value  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
If  you  are  wise,  then,  study  virtue,  and 
contemn  every  thing  that  can  come  in 
competition  with  it.  Remember,  that 
nothing  else  deserves  our  anxious  thought 
or  wish.  Remember,  that  this  alone  is 
honour,  glory,  wealth,  and  happiness. 
Secure  this,  and  you  secure  every  thing; 
lose  this, and  all  is  lost.  Price. 

§ 156.  On  Cruelty  to  inferior  Animals. 

Man  is  that  link  of  the  chain  of  unirer- 
sal  existence,  by  which  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal beings  are  united  : as  the  numbers 
and  variety  of  the  latter  his  inferiors  are 
almost  infinite,  so  probably  are  those  of 
the  former  his  superiors;  and  as  we  see 
that  the  lives  and  happiness  of  those  below 
us  aredopendent  on  ourwills,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  our  lives  and  hap. 
pincss  are  equally  dependent  on  the  wills 
of  those  above  us ; accountable,  like  our. 
selves,  for  the  use  of  this  power,  to  the 
Supreme  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
tilings.  Should  this  analogy  be  well  found- 
ed, how  criminal  will  our  account  appear 
when  laid  before  that  just  and  impartial 
judge  ! IIow  will  man,  that  sanguinary 
tyraut,  be  able  to  exruse  himself  from  the 
charge  of  those  innumerable  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  his  unoffending  subjects  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  formal  for  his  benefit, 
and  placed  under  his  authority  by  their 
common  Father?  whose  mercy  is  oreralt 
his  works,  and  who  expects  that  his  au- 
thority should  be  exercised  not  only  with 
tenderness  and  mercy,  but  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  justice  and  gratitude. 

But  to  what  horrid  deviations  from 
these  benevolent  intentions  are  we  daily 
witnesses!  no  small  part  of  mankind  de- 
rive their  chief  amusements  from  the  deaths 
and  sufferings  of  inferior  animals  ; a much 
greater,  consider  them  only  as  engines 
of  wood,  or  iron,  useful  in  their  several 
occupations.  The  carman  drives  his 
horse,  and  the  carpenter  his  nail,  by 
repeated  blows ; and  so  long  as  these 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  they 
both  go,  they  neither  reflect  or  care 
whether  either  of  them  have  any  sense 
of  feeling.  The  butcher  knocks  down 
the  stalely  ox,  with  no  more  com- 
passion than  the  blacksmith  hammers  a 
horseshoe:  and  plunges  his  knife  into 
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the  throat  of  the  innocent  lamb,  with  as 
little  reluctance  as  the  taylor  sticks  his 
needle  into  the  collar  of  a coat. 

If  there  are  some  few,  who,  formed  in 
asofter  mould,  Tiew  with  pity  the  suffer- 
ings of  these  defenceless  creatures,  there  is 
scarce  one  who  entertains  the  least  idea, 
that  justice  or  gratitude  can  be  due  to  their 
merits  or  their  ser rices.  The  social  and 
friendly  dog  ishanged  without  remorse,  if, 
by  barking  in  defence  of  his  master’s  per- 
son and  property,  he  happens  unknowing- 
ly to  disturb  his  rest : the  generous  horse, 
who  has  carried  his  ungrateful  master  for 
many  years  with  ease  and  safety,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmities,  contracted  in  his 
scrrice,  is  by  him  condemned  to  end  his 
miserable  days  in  adust-cart,  where  the 
more  he  exerts  his  little  remains  of  spirit, 
the  more  he  is  whipped  to  sarc  the  stupid 
driver  the  trouble  of  whipping  some  other 
less  obedient  to  the  lash.  Sometimes,  har- 
ing been  taught  the  practice  of  many  unna- 
tural and  useless  feats  in  a riding-house,  he 
is  at  last  turned  out,’  and  consigned  to  the 
dominion  of  a hackney-coachman, by  whom 
he  is  every  day  corrected  for  performing 
those  tricks  which  he  has  learned  under  so 
long  and  severe  a discipline.  The  sluggish 
bear,  in  contradiction  to  his  nature,  is 
taught  to  dance,  for  the  diversion  of  a 
malignant  mob,  by  placing  red-hot  irons 
under  his  feet ; and  the  majestic  bull  is 
tortured  by  every  mode  which  malice  cau 
invent,  for  no  offence,  but  that  he  is  gen- 
tle, and  unwilling  to  assail  his  diabolical 
tormentors.  These,  with  innumerable 
other  acts  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ingra. 
titude,  are  every  day  committed,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  without  ceusure,  and 
even  without  observation ; but  we  may 
be  assured,  that  they  cannot  finally  pass 
away  unnoticed  and  unretaliated. 

The  laws  of  self  defence  undoubtedly 
justify  us  in  destroying  those  animals  who 
would  destroy  us,  who  injure  our  proper- 
ties and  annoy  our  persons,  but  not  even 
these,  whenever  their  situation  incapaci- 
tates them  from  hurting  us.  L know  of  no 
right  which  we  have  to  shoot  a bear  on  an 
inaccessible  island  of  icc,  or  an  eagle  on 
the  mountain’s  top ; whose  lives  cannot  in, 
jure  us,nor  deaths  procure  us  any  benefit. 
We  are  unable  to  give  life,  and  therefore 
ought  not  wantonly  to  take  it  away  from 
the  meanest  insect,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son ; they  all  receive  it  from  the  same  be- 
nevolent hand  as  ourselves,  and  have 
therefore  au  equal  right  to  enjoy  it. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  create  number- 


less animals  intended  for  our  sustenance : 
and  that  they  are  so  intended,  the  agree;', 
ble  flavour  of  their  ttesh,  to  our  palates, 
and  the  wholesome  nutriment  which  it  ad. 
ministers  to  our  stomachs,  are  sufficient 
proofs : these,  as  they  arc  formed  for  our 
use,  propagated  by  our  culture,  and  fed 
by  our  care,  we  have  certainly  a right  to 
deprive  of  life,  because  it  is  given  and 
preserved  to  them  ou  that  condition  ; hut 
this  should  always  be  performed  with  all 
the  tenderness  anil  compassion  which  so 
disagreeable  an  office  will  permit ; and  no 
circumstances  ought  to  be  omitted,  which 
can  render  their  executions  as  quick  and 
easy  as  possible.  For  this,  Providence  has 
wisely  and  benevolently  provided,  by 
forming  them  in  such  a manner,  that  their 
flesh  becomes  rancid  and  unpalatable  by 
painful  and  lingering  death  ; and  has  thus 
compelled  us  to  be  merciful  without  com- 
passion, and  cautious  of  their  sutFeriug,for 
the  sake  of  ourselves:  but,  if  there  are 
any  whose  tastes  are  so  vitiated,  and  whose 
hearts  are  so  hardened,  as  to  delight  in 
such  inhuman  sacrifices,  and  to  partako 
of  them  without  remorse,  they  should  be 
looked  upon  as  daemons  iu  human  shapes, 
and  expect  a retaliation  of  those  tortures 
which  they  hare  inflicted  on  the  inno- 
cent, for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
depraved  and  unnatural  appetites. 

So  violent  are  the  passions  of  anger  and 
revenge  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  is  nut 
wonderful  that  men  should  prosecute  their 
real  or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and 
malevolence  ; but  that  there  should  exist  iu 
nature  a being  who  can  receive  pleasure 
from  giving  pain,  would  be  totally  incre- 
dible, if  wc  were  not  convinced  by  me- 
lancholy experience,  that  there  qre  no* 
only  many,  but  that  this  unaccountable 
disposition  is  in  some  measure  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ; for,  as  he  cannot  be 
taught  by  example,  nor  led  to  it  by  temp- 
tation, or  prompted  to  it  by  interest,  it 
must  Ite  derived  from  his  native  constitu- 
tion; and  is  a remarkable  confirmation  of 
what  revelation  so  frequently  inculcates — . 
that  he  brings  into  the  world  with  him  an 
original  depravity, the  effects  ofa  fallen  and 
degenerate  state;  in  proofof  which  we  need 
only  observe,  that  the  nearer  heap  proaches 
t«  a state  of  nature,  the  more  predominant 
the  disposition  appears,  ami  the  more  vio. 
lentiy  it  operates.  We  see  children  laug.u 
ing  at  the  miseries  which  they  inflict  on 
every  unfortunate  animal  which  comes 
within  their  power,  all  savages  are  inge- 
nious in  contriving,  aud  happy  iu  exccut. 
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ing,  the  most  exquisite  tortures;  and  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  are  de- 
lighted with  nothing  so  much  as  bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings,  executions,  and  all 
spectacles  of  cruelty  and  horror.  Though 
civilization  may  in  some  degree  abate  this 
native  ferocity,  it  ran  never  quite  extir.  ' 
pate  it : the  most  polished  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  pleased  with  scenes  of  little  less  bar- 
barity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  na- 
ture, to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
sports.  They  arm  cocks  with  artificial 
weapons,  which  nature  had  kindly  denied 
to  their  malevolence,  and,  with  shouts  of 
applause  and  triumph,  sec  them  plunge 
them  into  each  other’s  hearts  : they  view 
with  delight  the  trembling  deer  and  de- 
fenceless hare,  flying  for  hours  in  the  ut- 
most agonies  of  terror  and  despair,  and 
at  last,  sinking  under  fatigue,  devoured  by 
their  merciless  pursuers  ; they  see  with  joy 
the  beautiful  pheasant  and  harmless  par. 
fridge  drop  from  their  flight,  weltering  in 
their  blood,  or  perhaps  perishing  with 
wounds  and  hunger,  under  .the  cover  of 
some  friendly  thicket  to  which  they  have 
in  rain  retreated  fur  safety  : they  triumph 
over  the  unsuspecting  fish  whom  they  have 
decoyed  by  an  insidious  pretence  of  feed- 
ing, and  drag  him  from  his  native  element 
by  a hook  fixed  to  and  testing  out  his 
fntiails  : and,  to  add  to  all  this  they  spare 
neither  labour  nor  ex  petite  to  preserve 
and  propagate  these  innocent  animals, 
for  no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the  ob- 
jects of  their  persecution. 

What  name  would  we  bestow  on  a supe- 
rior being,  « hose  « hole  endeavours  were 
employed,  and  whose  whole  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  terrifying,  ensnaring,  tormenting 
and  destroying  mankind;  whose  superior 
faculties  w ere  exerted  in  fomenting  ani- 
mosities amongst  them,  in  eontiiviug  en- 
gines of  destruction,  and  inciting  them  to 
use  them  in  maiming  and  nniideiiiig  each 
other?  whose  power  oier  them  was  cm. 
ployed  in  assisting  the  rapacious,  deceiving 
the  simple,  and  oppressing  the  innocent  ? 
who,  without  provocation  or  advantage, 
should  continue  from  day  to  day,  void  of 
all  pity  and  remorse,  thus  to  torment  man. 
kind  for  diversion,  and  at  t(ie  tame  time 
endeavour  w itli  his  utmost  carp  to  preserv  e 
their,  lives, and  to  propagate  their  species, 
in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  victims 
devoted  to  his  malevolence,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  proportion  to  the  miseries  he 
Occasioned  ? I say,  w fiat  name  detestable 
pnough  could  we  find  fur  such  a being; 
yu,  il  we  lmjaitially  consider  ;lie  case, 


and  our  intermediate  situation  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  with  regard  to  inferior 
animals,  just  such  a being  is  a sportsman. 

J cnym. 

§ 157.  On  the  Duties  oj  School  Hoys,  from 
the  pious  and  judicious  Koutx. 

Quinctilian  say  s,  that  he  has  included 
almost  all  the  duty  of  scholars  in  this  one 
piece  of  advice  which  he  gives  them,  to 
love  those  who  teach  them,  as  they  love 
the  sciences  which  they  learn  of  them  ; 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  fathers,  from 
whom  (hey  derive  not  the  life  of  the  body 
but  that  instruction  which  is  in  a manner 
the  life  of  the  soul.  Indeed  this  senti- 
ment of  affection  and  rrspcct,  suffices  to 
piake  them  apt  to  learn  during  the  tins* 
pf  their  studies,  and  full  of  gratitude  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  seems  to  me  to 
include  a great  part  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them. 

Docility,  which  consists  in  submitting 
to  direelions,  in  readily  receiving  the  in- 
structions of  their  masters,  and  reducing 
them  to  practice,  is  properly  the  virtue  of 
scholars,  as  that  of  masters  is  to  teach 
well.  The  one  can  do  nothing  without 
the  other  ; and  as  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
labourer  to  sow  the  seed,  unless  the  earth 
after  having  opened  its  bosom  to  receive 
it,  in  a manner  hatches,  warms, and  moist- 
ens it;  so  likewise  the  whole  fruit  of  in- 
structiOndr)ieiids  upon  a good  correspond- 
ence bet  w een  the  masters  and  the  scholars. 

Gratitude  for  those  who  have  laboured 
in  our  education,  is  the  character  of  ait 
honest  man,  and  the  mark  of  a gm  d 
heart.  Who  is  there  among  us,  says  Ci- 
cero, that  lias  been  instructed  with  any 
care,  that  is  not  highly  delighted  with  tho 
sight  or  even  the  pare  remembrance  o f 
his  preceptors,  masters,  and  the  place 
w here  he  w as  taught  and  brought  up  r Se- 
neca exhorts  young  nieu  to  preserve  al- 
ways a great  i expect  for  their  masters,  to 
whose  care  they  are  indebted  for  the 
amendment  of  their  faults,  ami  tor  having 
imbibed  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity. 
Their  exactness  and  severity  displease 
sometimes  at  an  age  w hen  we  are  not  in 
a coiuliiion  to  judge  of  the  obligations  we 
owe  to  tin  in  ; but  w hen  years  have  ripen, 
cd  our  understanding  and  judgment  we 
then  disceru  that  what  made  us  dislike 
them,  1 mean  admonitions,  reprimauils, 
aiuln  severe  exactness  in  restraining  thu 
passions  of  an  imprudent  ami  inconsider- 
ate age,  is  expressly  the  very  thing  which 
should  make  us  esteem  and  jove  them, 
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Thus  we  see  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of 
the  wisest  auii  most  illustrious  emperors 
that  Rome  crer  hail,  thanked  the  gods  for 
two  things 'especially — for  his  having  had 
excellent  tutors  himself,  and  that  he  had 
found  the  like  for  his  children. 

Quinetilian,  after  having  noted  the  dif- 
ferent  characters  of  the  mind  in  children, 
draws,  in  a few  words,  the  image  of  what 
he  judged  to  be  a perfect  scholar ; and 
certainly  it  is  a very  amiable  one:  11  For 
my  part,’’  says  he,  “ I like  a child  who 
is  encouraged  by  commendation,  is  ani. 
mated  by  a sense  ol  glory,  and  weeps 
when  he  is  outdone.  A noble  emulation 
■will  always  keep  him  in  exercise,  a repri- 
mand will  touch  him  to  the  quick,  ami 
honour  will- serve  instead  of  a spur.  \Vrc 
need  not  fear  that  such  a scholar  will 
always  give  himself  up  to  snllenness.” 
Mihi  Hie  detur  puer,  quern  Ians  excitet, 
quern  gloria  juvet,  qui  virtus  Heat,  lfic 
erit  alcndus  ambitu : hunc  mordebit  ob- 
jurgatio:  hunc  honor  excitabit  : in  hoc 
desidlam  nitnquam  vercbor. 

How  great  a value  soever  Quinetilian 
sets  upon  tbe  talents  of  the  mind,  he  es- 
teems those  of  the  heart  far  beyond  them  ; 
and  looks  upou  the  others  as  of  no  value 
without  them.  In  the  same  chapter  from 
whence  I took  the  preceding  words,  he 
declares,  he  should  never  have  a good 
opiuion  of  a child,  who  placed  his  study 
io  occasioning  laughter,  by  mimicking 
the  behaviour,  mien,  and  faults  of  others  : 
and  he  presently  gives  an  admirable  rea- 
son for  it : A child,”  says  he,  “ cannot 

be  truly  ingenious,  in  my  opiuiou,  unless 
he  be  good  and  virtuous;  otherwise  I 
should  rather  choose  to  have  him  dull  and 
heavy  than  of  a bad  disposition.”  Non 
dabit  spent  bona?  indoli-,  qui  hoc  imitandi 
studio  petit,  ut  rideatur.  Nam  probus 
quoque  imprimis  erit  ille  vere  ingeuiostis  : 
alioqui  non  pejus  duxerim  tardi  esseingc- 
Itii,  quam  mali. 

He  displays  to  us  all  these  taleuts  in  the 
eldest  of  bis  two  children,  whose  character 
he  draw  s,  and  whose  death  he  laments  in 
so  eloquent  anti  fathetic  a strain,  in  the 
beautiful  preface  to  his  sixth  book.  I shall 
beg  leave  to  insert  here  a small  extract  of 
it,  which  will  not  be  useless  to  the  boys, 
as  they  will  find  it  a model  which  suits 
well  w ith  their  age  and  condition. 

After  having  mentioned  his  younger 
son,  who  died  at' five  years  old,  ami  des- 
cribed the  graces  and  beauties  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  preltincss  of  his  expressions, 
the  vivacity  of  his  understanding,  which 


began  to  shine  through  the  veil  of  child- 
hood ; I had  still  left  me,  says  he,  my  son 
Q’liuctilian,  in  whom  1 placed  all  my  plca- 
*ii  re  and  all  my  hopes,  ami  comfort  enough 
1 might  hare  found  in  hint  : for,  having 
now  entered  into  his  tenth  year,  he  did 
not  only  produce  blossoms  like  his  young- 
er brother,  but  fruits  already  formed,  and 
beyond  the  power  uf  disappointment. — l 
have  much  experience  ; but  I never  saw 
in  any  child,  1 do  not  say  only  so  many 
excellent  dispositions  for  the  sciences,  nor 
so  much  taste,  as  his  masters  know,  Imt 
so  much  probity,  sweetness,  good  nature, 
gentleness,  and  inclination  to  please  and 
oblige,  as  I discerned  in  him. 

Besides  this,  he  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  nature,  a charming  voice,  a 
pleasing  countenance,  and  a surprising 
facility  in  pronouncing  well  the  two  lan- 
guages, as  if  he  had  been  equally  born 
for  both  of  them. 

V‘  But  all  this  was  no  morethqn  hopes. 

I set  a greater  value  upon  his  admirable 
virtues, his  equality  of  his  temper, his  reso- 
lution, the  courage  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  fear  and  pain  ; for  how  were  his 
physicians  astonished  at  his  patience  under 
a distemper  of  eight  months  continuance, 
when  at  the  point  of  death  he  comforted 
me  himself,  and  bade  me  not  to  weep  for 
him  I and  delirious  as  he  some  limes  was 
at  his  last  moments,  his  tongue  fan  on 
nothing  else  but  learniug.and  the  sciences, 
O vain  and  deceitful  hopes'.”  Ac. 

Are  there  mauy  boys  amongst  us,  of 
whom  wc  can  truly  say  so  much  to  their 
advantage  as  Quinetilian  says  here  of  his 
sou  ? \\  hat  a shame  w ould  it  be  lor  them, 
if,  born  and  brought  up  in  a Christian 
country,  they  had  not  even  the  lirtuesof 
l’agau  children  ! I make  no  scruple  to  re- 
peat them  here  again — docility,  obedience, 
respect  for  their  masters, or  rather  a degree 
of  affection,  ami  the  source  of  an  eternal 
gratitude ;aeal  for.  study, and  a wonderful 
thirst  after  the  sciences,  joined  to  an  ab- 
horrence of  vice,  and  irregularity  ; an  ad- 
mirable fund  of  probity,  goodness,  gentle- 
ness, civility,  and  liberality  ; as  also  pa- 
tience, courage,  and  greatness  of  soul  in 
the  course  oi  a long  sickness.  W hat  then 
was  wauling  to  all  these  virtues? — That 
which  alone  could  render  them  truly 
worthy  the  name,  and  must  be  in  a man- 
ner the  soul  uf  tlirm,  and  constitute  their 
whole  value,  the  precious  gift  of  faith  aud 
piety;  the  saviug  knowledge  of  a Medi- 
ator; a sincere  desire  of  pleasing  God, 
and  referring  our  actions  to  him. 
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To  accustom  young  People  to  the  innocent  and  agreeable  Employment  of  observing 
nature,  it  teas  judged  proper  to  insert  the  foUozsing , affording  them  an  useful  Model, 
and  much  valuable  Information. 


MARKS  EXPLAINED. 

b signifies.,  buds  swelled, 

B ...  buds  beginning  to  open. 

t .........  flowers  beginning  to  open. 

F ........  flowers  full  blown. 

I .........  leases  beginning  to  open. 

L ........  leaves  quite  out. 

r.  p.  ......  fruit  nearly  ripe, 

R.  P.  .....  fruit  quite  ripe. 

E emerging  out  of  the  ground. 

D. .......  flowers  decayed. 


I.  MONTn. 

January 

5.  D 0SEMARY,  515,  H.  Rosmarinus  officinal , f, 
II.  XV  Honeysuckle,  458.  I.onicera  pendymem/m,  1. 
23.  Archangel,  red.  240.2.  Lamiutn purpureum,  F. 
ilasel-nut  tree,  439.  Corylus  auellana , f. 
Honeysuckle,  458.  Lonicera  ptriclymenum,  L. 
Laurustinus,  1690.  II.  Viburnum  tinus,  F. 

Holly,  468.  Ilex  aquifolium,  f. 

26.  Snowdrops,  1144.  II.  Galanfhus  nivalis,  F, 
Chickwecd,  317.6.  Alsine  media,  F.  ' 

Spurry,  351.7.  Spergnla  arvensit,  F. 

Daily,  184.  Beilis  perennis,  F. 


II.  MONTH, 

February 

4 WOOD  LARK,  69.2.  Aletuda  arborca,  sings. 

Elder  tree,  461.  Sambucus  nigra,  f. 

12,  ROOKS.  39.3.  Corvus  frugilegut,  begin  to  pair. 

GEESE,  136.1.  etnas,  anser,  begin  to  lay. 

•WAGIAIL  WHITE,  75.1.  Motacilla  alba,  appears, 

* Tim  wagtail  is  mid  by  Willoughby  to  remain  with  ut  .11  the  year  in  the  severest  weather  It  wnl, 
t..  me  to  shift  its  quarters  at  least,  if  it  dues  not  go  out  of  F.igland.  However,  it  i,  wrtahdy  ,'  VmiTf 
passage  in  some  eluntnes,  if  we  can  bel  eve  AJdrovandus,  the  author  nfthe  r i _a  , , 

amlnw  ef  the  treatise  Ho  Migration^,  Avium.  Liun,us ’ob4«  t * 

• kich  live  upon  injects,  anil  not  gram*,  migrate.  Ul*1  111051 0 rd* 
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February 

16.  THRUSH,  61.2.  Turdus  musicus,  ring*. 

* CHAFFINCH,  88.  FrhtgiUu  Calebs,  sings. 

Thermometer , 1 1.  Highest  this  month. 

Thermometer , 2.  Lowest  this  month. 

PARTRIDGES,  57.  Tetrao  perdix,  begin  to  pair, 
llasel  tree,  439.  Corylus  avetlana,  F. 

Gooseberry  bush,  1484.  II.  Ribes  grossularia,  1.1  . ..  . 

Current,  red,  456.  Ribes  rubrum,  1.  ) h04*  yonn«  P,ant*> 

Thermometer  from  the  1 9th  to  the  Ibth,  between  0 and  1 with  snow. 
Wind  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  between  E.  and  N. 


20. 

22. 


25. 


III.  MONTH. 

March 

2.  ROOKS,  39.3.  Conus  frugilegus,  begin  to  build. 
Thermom.  10. 

4.  THR  USH,  64.2.  Turdus  musicus,  sings. 
Thermometer,  1 1. 

5.  DOVE,  RING,  62.9.  Columba  palumbus,  cooes. 

7.  Thermometer,  0.  Lowest  this  month. 

11.  Sallow,  Salix,  F. 

Laurustinus,  1690.  H.  Viburnum  tinus,  I. 

+ BEES,  Apis  mellifera  out  of  the  hive. 

Laurel,  1549.  H.  rrunus  laurocerasus , I. 

Bay,  1688.  II.  Laurus  nobilis,  1. 

20.  V ernal  equinox. 

21.  Grass,  scurvy,  302.1.  Cochlearia  officinalis,  F. 

Asp.  446.3.  Populus  tremula,  F. 

26.  Speedwell,  germander,  279.4.  Veronica  agreslris,  F. 
Alder,  422.  Alnus  betula , F. 

28.  Violet,  sweet,  364.2.  Viola  odorata,  F. 

Parsnep,  cow,  205.  Heracleum  sphondylium , E. 
Pilewort,  296.  Ranunculus  f carta,  F. 

Thermometer , 25.50.  Highest  this  month , 

29.  Cherry  tree,  463.  Prunus  cerasus,  B. 

Current  bush,  456.1.  Ribes  rubrum,  B. 

Primrose,  284.1,  Primula  verts,  F. 

Yew  tree,  445.  Taxus  baccata,  F. 

Elder,  water,  460.  Viburnum  opulus , B. 

Thorn,  haw,  453.3.  Crategus  oxyacantha,  B. 

Larch  tree,  1405.  H.  Pin  us  larix,  B. 

?ornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  oslrya,  B. 
ausy,  188.  Tanacetum,  vulgure,  E. 


IV.  MONTH. 


April 

I.  Chesnut,  horse,  1683.  /Esculus  hippocastanum,  B. 
Bmcu,  443.  Betula  alba , L. 

Willow,  weeping.  Salix  Babylonica,  L. 

Elm-tree,  468.  Ulmus  campestris,  F. 

Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  t. 


* Linn*  us  say,,  that  the  female  chaffinch  goes  to  Italy  alone,  through  Holland ; and  that  the  male  ia 
the  spring  .changing  Its  note,  foretell!,  the  summer:  andGesner,  ornithol.  p.  3S8.  savs,  that  the  female 

chaffinch  disappears  in  Switzerland  in  the  winter,  but  not  the  male. 

Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  lib.  11.  h J.  say,,  that  bees  do  not  eome  out  of  their  hires  before  May  II.  and  seems 
to  blame  Anstotlsforsaying  that  they  . Olio:  out  in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  i.  c.  March  I o. 
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I.  Agricot,  1533.  II.  Prumis  Armeniacn,  F. 

Narcissus,  pale,  371.2.  Narcissus  jufurfonar.' 

3.  Holly,  466.1.  Ilex  aquifolium,  l. 

Bramble,  467.1.  Rubus/ru/icosuj,  L.  * 

Rasbcrry  bush,  4C7.4.  Kubtis  ideeus , L. 

Currants,  red , 456.  Kibes  rubrum,  F. 

Dandelion,  170.1.  Leontodcm  taraxiatm,  E. 

Clcarers,  225.  Galium  aparinc.  E. 

4.  Laurustinus,  1680.  H.  Viburnum  tinus,  F. 

Am-K  thee,  451.1.2.  Pvrus  malm , B. 

Orpine,  269.1.  Scdum  lelephium,  B. 

Briar,  454.1.  Kosa  canina,  L. 

6.  Gooseberry,  1489.  II.  Kibes  grossuluria,  f. 

Maple,  470.2.  Acer  campestre,  B. 

Peach,  1615.  H.  Amygdalus  Persica,  L.  ct  F. 

Apricot,  1533.  II.  Mai  us  Armeniaca , L. 

Plum  tree,  462.  l’runus  pnccox,  L. 

Pear  tree,  452.  Pyrus  communis , B. 

• SWALLOW,  71.2.  Hirnndo  urbica, return}, 

7.  Filbcrd,  439.  Corylus  avellana,  L. 

Sallow,  Salix,  L. 

Alder,  442.1.  Belula  alnus,  1. 

Lilac,  1763.  Syringa  vulgaris,  I. 

OaV,  440.1.  Qucrcus  robpr,  f. 

Willow,  weeping,  Salix  Babyloniea,  b, 

8.  Juniper,  444.  Juniperus  communis,  b. 

9.  Lilac,  1763.  Syringa  vulgaris,  b. 

Sycamore,  470.  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  L. 

Wormwood,  181.1.  Artemisia  absinthium,  E. 

+ NIGHTINGALE.  78.  Motncilla  luscinin,  sings. 

Auricula,  1082.  II.  Primula  auricula , b. 

10.  Bay,  1688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpimi*  bet  aim,  b. 

Willow,  white,  447.1.  Salix  alba,  b. 

BEES  about  the  male  sallows. 

Feverfew,  187.1.  Matricaria  Parthenium,  E. 

Dandelion,  170.1.  Leontodon  taraxicum,  E. 

Hound’s  tongue,  226.1.  Cynoglossum  officinale,  E.  • . 
Elm,  468.  Llmus  campesfris,  I. 

Anemone,  wood,  259.  Anemone  nemorosa,  F. 

Jack  in  the  hedge,  291.  Erysimum  alii  aria,  E, 

Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Pyrus  cydonia,  L, 

II.  Elder,  water,  460.  Viburnum  upulus,  L, 

1 Accoiding  to  Ptolemy,  swallows  return  to  .1* b'ypt  about  the  latter  end  of  January. 

F From  mom ’till  eve,  *tis  music  *11  a found  ; 

Nor  dost  thou,  Philomel,  disdain  to  join, 
liven  in  the  mid-day  glare,  and  aid  the  quire. 

Put  tby  sweet  song  calls  for  an  hour  apart. 

When  solemn  night  beneath  his  canopy, 

Enrich’d  by  stars,  hy  Silence  and  by  bleep 
Attended,  sits, and  nods  in  awful  slate  , 

Or  when  the  Moon  in  her  refnlgeut  car. 

Triumphant  rides  amidst  the  silver  clouds, 

Tinging  them  as  she  passes,  and  with  ray* 

Of  mildest  lustre  gilds  the  soene  below  j 

While  zephyrs  blund  breathe  thro*  the  thickening  shade. 

With  breath  so  gentle,  and  so  soft,  that  e’en 
- The  poplar's  trembling  leaf  forgets  to  move. 

And  mimic  with  its  sound  the  vernal  shower  j 

Then  let  me  sit,  aud  listen  to  thy  sun  ins,  & c,  4 
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April 

11.  Alder,  berry  bearing,  465.  RhamnuS Jrangula,  I. 

12.  Acacia,  1719.  11.  Kobinia  acacia,  I. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  II.  Morus  nigra,  1. 

Lime  tree,  473.1,2,3.  Tilia  Europata,  I. 

Mercury,  dogs,  1 38. 1 . Mercurialis  perennis,  F. 

* Elm,  tryc, h,  469.4.  L. 

Ragweed,  177.  Scncciojacobtea , E. 

13.  Laburnum,  1721.  Cytisus  laburnum,  f. 

Strawberry,  254.  Frag  aria  vesca,  F. 

Quicken  tree,  452.2.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  L. 
Sycamore,  470.  Acer picudoplat,  L. 

Laurel,  1549.  II.  Prunus  tuurocerasus,  L. 

Gooseberry  bush,  1484.  II.  llibcs  grossularia , F. 
Currant  bush,  456.1.  Ribes  rubrum , F. 

Mallow,  251.1.  Malva  sylvestris,  E. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  betulus,  L. 

14.  Flixweed,  298.3.  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  E. 

Apple  tree,  451.  Pyrus  malus,  L. 

Hops,  137.1.  llumulus  lupinut,  E. 

Plane  tree,  1706.  II.  Platanus  oricntalis,  b. 

Walnut  tree,  438.  Juglans  regia,  f. 

BITTERN,  100,  11.  Ardca  stcllaris,  make!  a noise, 

15.  Vine,  1613.  Vitis  vinifera,  11. 

Tuyieps,  204.1.  Brassica  rapa,  F. 

16.  Abele,  446.2-  Populns  alba,  B. 

Chesnut,  138.2.  H.  Fagus  cast  aura.  B. 

Ivy,  ground,  243.  Glechoma  hederacea,  F. 

Fig-tree,  1431.  Ficus  carica,  b. 

Apricots  and  peaches  out  of  biota. 

RED  START,  78.5.  Motacilla  PUenicurut,  returns. 
Tulip  tree,  1 690.  H.  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  B. 

Plum  tree,  462.  Prunus  domestica,  F. 

Sorrel,  wood,  *281.1,2.  Oxalis  acetosclla,  F. 
Marygold,  marsh,  272.  Calthapa/ur/m,  F. 

Laurel,  spurge,  465.  Daphne  laurcola,  F. 

17.  Jackin  the  hedge,  291.2.  Erisymum  alliurit,  F. 
Willow,  white,  447.1.  Salix  alba,  L.  ctF. 

Cedar,  1104.  H.  Pinus,  cedrus,  I. 

Elder,  water,  460.1.  Viburnum  opulus,  f, 

Abele,  446.2.  Populus  alba,  L. 

+ CUCKOW,  23.  Cuculus  canorus,  sings, 

18.  Oak,  440.1.  Qucrcus  robur,  1.  F. 

Thorn,  black,  462.1.  Primus  spinosus,  B. 

Pear  tree,  452.  Pyrus  communis,  f. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Moms  nifcra,  B. 

Violet,  dog,  364.3.  Viola  camna,  F. 

Lime  tree,  413  1,2,3.  Tilia  F.uropsea,  L. 

Nightshade,  265.  Atropa  belladonna,  E. 

Cherry  tree,  463. 1 . Prunus  ccrasus,  F. 

Ash  tree,  469.  Erasmus  excelsior , f. 

Maple,  470.  Acer camprstre,  L. 

Broom,  474.  Sparlium  scoparium,  h. 

Chesnut,  138.2.  Fagus  castanca,  L. 

Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Pinus  sylvestris,  b. 


• LiMnanisdoe*  not  sppm  to  know  this  species  of  < itn. 

t Aristophanes  says,  that  when  the  cuckow  sung  thcriicrnician*  reaped’whcat  and  barley,  Vid.  Area. 

- . * 18.  Cuckow 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


April 

18.  Cuckow  flower,  299.  Cardamine  pratensis. 

20.  Thermometer , 42,  the  highest  this  month. 

21.  Walnut  tree, 438.  Jnglans  regia,  L. 

Plane  tree,  1706.  H.  Platanus  a rientalis,  L. 

Fir,  Weymouth,  8.  dend.  Pinns  Urdu,  B. 

Acacia,  1719.  11.  Robin  ia  pseudo. acacia,  L. 

Fig  tree,  1431.  II.  Ficus  curica , L. 

Wallflower,  291.  Gbeiranthus,  cherii,  F. 

Poplar,  black,  446.1.  Populus  nigra,  L. 

Beech  tree,  439.1.  Fagus  sylvatica , L. 

$2.  Fir,  balm  of  Gilead.  Pious  balsamea, !.  ct  f. 

Young  Apricots. 

Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Pious  syhestris,  f. 

Ash,  469.  Fraxinus  excelsior , F.  et  L. 

Broom,  474.  Spartium  scoparium , L. 

Poplar,  Carolina.  L. 

Meadow  sweet,  259.  Spirxa,  ulmaria,  E. 

Fig  tree,  1431.  II.  Ficus  carica,  fruit  formed . 

Tormentil,  257.1.  Tormcntilla  erecta,  E. 

Phyllerea,  1 585.  II.  Phyllerca  latifolia , F. 

Thorn,  evergreen,  1459.  II.  Mespil us pyracant hat,  F, 

Rosemary,  515.  II.  Rosmarinus  officinalis , F. 

Campion,  uhite,  339.8.  Lychnis  dioica,  F. 

Buckbean,  285.1.  Menyanthes  trifol.  F. 

Furze,  needle,  476.1.  Genista  Angtica,  F. 

Stitch  wort,  346.1.  Stellaria  holostea,  F. 

23.  Crab  tree,  451.2.  Pyrns  malus  tylv.  F. 

Apple  tree,  451. 1.  Pyrus  malus,  f. 

Robert,  herb,  358.  Geranium  llobertian , F. 

Fildfares,  64.3.  'l'urdus  pilaris,  still  here. 

24.  Broom,  474.  Spartium  scoparium,  F.  « 

Mercury,  156.15.  Chenopodium  bonus  hear.  F. 

Yew  tree,  445.  Tax  us  baccifera,  L. 

Holly,  466.1.  Hex,  aquifolium,  B. 

Furze,  475.  Eulcx  Europeans,  1. 

Agrimony,  202.  Agrimonia  cu  pat  or,  E. 

25.  Sycamore,  470.  Acer pseudoplat,  F. 

Hornbeam,  451.  Carpinus  betulus,  F. 

Asp,  446.  Populus  tremula,  1. 

Spurge,  sun,  313.8.  Euphorbia  peplus,  F. 

Elder  tree,  461. 1.  Sambucus  nigra,  1. 

Nettle,  139.  Urlica  dioica,  F. 

Bindweed,  small , 275-2.  Convolvulus  arsons,  E. 

Fir,  balm  of  Gilead.  Pinus  balsamea,  L. 

Cicely,  tcild,  207.1.  Chacrophyllum  sylvesire,  F. 

Young  currants  and  gooseberries. 

26.  Plantain  ritmort,  314.5.  l’lantago  lanceol,  ¥. 

Germander,  wild,  281,11.  Veronica  chamced,  F. 

Curkow  pint,  266.  Aurum  maculatum,  spalha  out. 

Holly,  466.  Ilex,  aquifolium , F. 

Harebells,  373.3.  Hyacinthus  nonscript,  F. 

27.  Litad,  1763.  Il.Syringa  vulgaris,  F.  i 

Crane’s  bill, field,  357.2.  Geranium  cicutar,  F. 

St.  John’s  wort,  342.1.  Hj  pcricum  per/ora/.  E. 

Betuny,  uater,  283.1.  Scrophularia  aqua/ , E. 

Bryony,  uhite,  261.  Bryonia  alba,  E. 

Birch  tree,  443.1.  Betula  alba,  F. 

28.  Jessamine,  1599.1.  II.  Jasminum  officinale,  l.  “ 

Thorn,  uhite,  453.3.  Crataegus  oiyacuntha , f. 

28.  BIACK 
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28.  * BLACK  CAP,  79.  12.  Motacilla  airacapilla,  sings. 
+ WHITE  THROAT,  77.  Motacilla  sytvia. 

Juniper,  444.1.  Juniperus  communis,  t. 

Rasbcrry  bush, 467.4.  Rubus  idteus,f. 

Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Malus  Cydon,  f. 

Crowfoot,  sweet  wood,  248.1.  Ranunculus  auric.  F. 

29.  Bugle,  245.  Ajuga  reptans,  F. 

Bay,  1688.  H.  Laurus  nobilis,  f. 

Peas  and  beans,  f. 

Snow . 

Chervil,  wild,  207.1.  Chaerophyllum  temulent,  f. 
I’arsnep,  cow,  205.1.  Heraclenm  sphondyl.  t. 

Pine,  manured,  1398.1.  II.  Pinus  pinea,  f. 

36.  Snow. 

+ Thermom.  5.  The  lowest  this  month. 


V.  MONTH, 


May 

1.  Crosswort,  223.2.  Valantia  cruciata,  F. 

Avens,  253.1.  Geum  urbanum,  F. 

Mugwort,  191.1.  Artemisia  cumpeslris,  E. 

Bay,  1688.  II.  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

3.  Lilly  of  the  valley,  264.  Convallaria  Maialis,  f. 
Violet,  water,  285.  Hottonia  palustris,  F. 

4.  Lettuce  lambs,  201.  Vaieriaua  locust  a,  F. 

Tulip  tree,  Liriodendron  luiipifera,  L. 

Hound’s  tongue,  226.1.  Cynoglossum  officinale. 
Cowslips.  284.3.  Primula  veris,  F. 

Valerian,  great  wild,  200.1.  Valerian  officinalis,  F. 
Rattle,  yellow,  284.1.  Rhinanthus  cristagaUi,  F. 
Ice. 

Thermom.  8.  The  lowest  this  month. 

Fir,  silver,  buds  hurt  by  the  frost. 

5.  T wayblade,  385.  Ophrys  ovata.  f. 

Tormentil,  257.  Tormentilla  erecta,  P. 

CaJendine,  309.  Chelidonium  mqjus,  E. 

Betony,  238. 1 . Bctonica  officinalis,  E. 

6.  Oak,  440.  Qucrcus,  robur,  F.  et  L. 

Time  for  sowing  barley. 

Sagifrage,  white,  354.6.  Saxifraga  granulata,  F. 
Ash,  469.  Fraxinus,  excelsior,  f. 

Ramsons,  370.5.  Allium  ursinum,  F. 

Nettle,  white,  210.1.  Latnium  album,  F. 

Quicken  tree,  459.2.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  F. 

7.  Fir,  Scotch,  442.  Pinus  syloeslris,  F. 

8.  Woodrnffe,  224.  Asperula  ordorata,  F. 

9.  Chesnut  tree,  1382.  II.  Fagus  castanea,  f. 

10.  Celandine,  309.  Chelidonium  majus,  F. 

Solomon’s  seal,  664.  Convallaria  polygonal.  F. 
Thorn,  white,  453.3.  Cratsegua  axyucantha,  F. 


* The  black  cap  is  a very  fine  singing  bird,  and  is  by-  some  in  Norfolk  called  the  mock  nightingale. 
Whether  it  be  a bird  of  passage  I cannot  say. 

+ I have  some  doubt  whether  lhi»  bird  be  the  Sylvia  of  Linnarus,  though  the  description  seems  to 
answer  to  Kay’s,  and  to  one  of  my  own,  which  1 find  among  my  papers. 

4 Vernal  beat,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a medium,  is  1 A,(2S, 

11  Maple, 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


May  i _ 

11.  Maple,  470.2.  Acer  eampestre.  F. 

Roses,  garden , f.  , • t* 

12.  Barberry  bush,  465.  Berberis  vulgaris,  F. 

Chesnut,  horse , 1083.  H.  /Esculus  hippoau , F. 

B„gloss,  small  teild,  227.1.  Lycopsis  arvensis,  F. 

13.  Grass,  water  scorpion,  220.4.  Myosotis  scorpioid,  F. 
Quince  tree,  1452.  H.  Pyrus  Cydonia , F. 

Cleavers,  225.  Galium  oparine,  F. 

14.  Mulberry  tree,  1429.  II.  Morus  nigra,  L.  • 

Asp,  446.3.  Populus  tremula,  1. 

Crowfoot,  bulbous,  247.2.  Rauunculus  bulbo,  F. 
Buttercups,  247.  Ranunculus  repens,  F. 

15.  Young  turkics. 

Lime  tree,  473.  Tilia  E uropwa,  f.  . 

Milkwort,  * 287.1,2.  Polygala  vulgaris,  F. 

Crane’s  bill,  359. 10.  Geranium  molle,  F. 

Walnut,  1376.  H.  Juglans  regia,  F.  , 

16.  Mustard,  hedge,  298.4.  Erysimum  officinale,  F. 

20.  Bryony,  black.  262.1.  Tam  us  communis,  F. 

Many  oaks,  and  snore  ashes  and  beeches,  still  without  leaf. 
Violet,  meet,  361.1.  Viola  odora,  D. 

Stitch  wort.  316.  Stellaria  holostea,  1). 

Anemone,  wood,  259.1.  Anemone,  nemorosa,  I). 

Cuckow  flower,  299.20.  Cardamine  pralensis,  D. 

Earth  nut,  209.  Bunium,  bulbocast.  F. 

Mulberry  tree,  1429.  H.  Morns  nigra,  f. 

21.  Nightshade,  265.  Atropa  belladonna,  f. 

Rye,  288.  Secale  hybernum,  in  ear. 

23.  Pcllitory  of  the  wait,  158.1.  Parietaria  officin.  F. 

24.  Bramble,  467.  Rubus/ru/icovtis,  f. 

25.  Money  wort,  283.1.  -Lysimachia  nummul.  F. 

Columbines,  173.1.  Arpiilegia  vulgar.  V.  in  the  woods. 

26.  Tansy,  wild,  256.5.  Potcntilla  anserina,  F. 

Henbane,  274.  llyoseyamus  niger,  f. 

27.  Campion,  white,  339.8.  Lychnis,  dioica,  F. 

Clover,  328.6.  Trifolium  pratemc,  F. 

28.  Arens,  262.1.  Geum  urbanum,  F. 

Chervil,  wild,  207.  Cluerophylium  temulent , F. 

30.  Bryony,  black,  262.1.  Tamos  communis,  F. 

Brooklime,  280.8.  Veronica  beccabungn,  F. 

Cuckow  flower,  338:  Lychnis^o*  cuculi,  V. 

Cresses,  toiler,  300.1.  Sisymbrium  nasturt.  F. 
Thermom.  32.  Highest  this  month. 

31.  Spurrey,  351.7.  Spergula  aroensit,  F. 

, Alder,  beery  bearing,  465.  Rhamuus  frangula,  F. 


VI.  MONTH. 

June  _ 

2.  Elder,  water,  160.1.  Virhurmim  opulus,  F . 

Lilly,  yellow  uyter,  368.1.  Nympbaia  lutea,  F. 

Flower  de  luce, yellow  water,  374.  Iris,  pseudo -acor,  F. 
Mayweed,  stinking,  185.3.  Anthemis  eotula,  F. 
Pimpernel,  282.1.  Anagallis  arvensis,  F. 

3.  Arsmart,  145.4.  Polygonum  peniearia,  F. 


3.  Thyme 
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3.  #Thymc,  -130.1.  Thymus  scrpyllnm,  F. 

Parsncp,  coso,  ‘295.  Heracleum  sphondiliuut,  F. 

Quicken  tree,  452.  Sorbus  aucuparia,  D. 

5.  Radish,  horse , 301.1.  Cochlearia  armorac.  F. 

Thorn,  evergreen,  1159.3.  H.  MespUus pyracantha,  F. 

Bramble,  4(57.  Rubus  fruticosus , F. 

+ GO  VT  SUCKER,  or  FERN  OWL,  27.  Caprimuigtu  Earopxas,  is  heard 
in  the  evening.  . 

6.  Vine,  1(51.3.  II.  Vi(is  vinifera,  b. 

FJix  weed,  393.3.  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  F.  . 

Rasberry  bush,  4G7.4.  Rubus  idteus,  F. 

Mallow  dsoarf,  251.2.  Malva  rotundifoUa,  F. 

Elder,  461.1.  Sainbucus  nigra,  F. 

Stitch  wort,  lesser,  316.  Stellaria,  graminea,  V. 

Tare,  everlasting,  320.3.  Lathyrus  pratensis,  F. 

Gout  soeed,  208.3.  .Ego  podium  jsodagrar.  F. 

Bryony,  solute,  261.1,2.  Bryonia  alba,  F.. 

Rose,  dog,  454.1.  Rosa  canina,  F. 

Bugloss,  vipers,  227.1.  Echium  vulgare,  F. 

7.  Grass,  vernal,  398.1.  Anthuxanthum  odoral,  F. 

Darnel,  red,  395.  Lolium  perenne,  F. 
l’oppy,  soild,  308.1.  Papatrer  somnifer,  F. 

Buckwheat,  181.  H.  Polygonum  fagopyrum,  F. 

8.  Pondwccd,  narrose  leaved,  145.9.  H.  Polygouum  asnphib , p. 

Sanicle,  221.1.  Sanicula  Europa  a,  F. 

Eyebright,*  284.1.  Euphrasia  officinalis,  F. 
lleath,  fineleaved,  471.3.  Erica  cinerea,  F. 

Saxifrage,  bugle,  hyacinth,  D. 

Broom,  474. 1 . Spartium  scoparium,  podded. 

Nettle,  hedge,  237.  Starchy3  sylvatica,  F. 

12.  Wheat,  386.1.  Triticuna  hibernum,  in  ear. 

Meadow  sweet,  259.1.  Spiraea  ulmaria,  t. 

Scabious,  pivld,  191.1.  Scabiosa  arvensis,  F. 

Valerian,  great  toaler,  200.1.  Valeriana  officinal,  f. 

Cinquefoil,  marsh,  256.1.  Gomarum  palustre,  F. 

Orchis,  lesser  butterfly,  380.18.  Orchis  bifolia,  F. 

13.  Willow  herb, great  hairy,  311.2.  Epilobium  hirsutum , F. 

* Parsnep,  coso,  205.  Heracleum  sphondyl.  F. 

Uetony,  soater,  283.1.  Scrophularia  a pin  l,  F. 

Cockle,  338.3.  Agrostemma  githago,  F. 

Sage,  510.7.  11.  Salvia  officinalis,  F. 

15.  Mallow,  251.  1.  Malva  sylvestris,  F.  , 

Nipplewort,  173.1.  Lapsana  communis,  F. 

Woodbind,  458. 1,2.  Eonicera  periclymcn,  f. 

NIGH  lTNGALE  sings. 

16.  Fir,  ll'eymouth,  8 dend.  Pinus  tmla,  F. 

Hemlock,  215.1.  Coninm  macula! urn,  F. 

v Nightshade,  zoooily,  265.  Solanum  dulcamara,  F. 

Archangel,  sshile,  240.  Lamium  album,  F. 

17.  Vervain,  236.  Verbena  officinalis,  F. 

Agrimony,  202.  Agriinonia  eupator,  F. 

Hemlock  t cater,  215.  Phetlamlrium  aquatic,  F. 

* Pliny,  lib.  II.  §1 1.  says,  the  chief  time  for  bees  to  make  honey  is  about  the  soUlice,  when  the 
vino  nod  thyme  arc  in  blow.  According  lo  his  account  theu  these  plants  arc  as  forward  in  England  as 
in'  Italy 

+ This  bird  is  said  by  Catcsby,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  I)j  Migration  ibu  3 Avium,  to 
be  a bird  of  passage. 

17.  Acacia, 
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June. 

17.  Acacia,  1719.  H.  Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  F. 

18.  Yarrow,  183.  Achillea,  millefolium,  F. 

19.  1 her  mom.  44.25.  Highest  this  month. 

SO.  Orach e,  wild,  164.1.  Chenopodium  album,  F. 

Solstice.  About  Ihit  time  ROOKS  come  not  to  their  nest  trees  at  night. 
"Wheat,  386.1.  Triticum  hybernum,  F. 

Rye,  388.1.  Secalc  hybernum,  F. 

Self-heal,  238.  Prunella  vulgaris,  f. 

Parsley,  hedge,  219.4.  Tordylium  anthriscus,  f. 

Grasses  ef  many  kinds,  as  festuca,  dira,  agrostis , phleum  eynosurut,  irtasr. 

22.  Horehound,  base,  239.  Stachys  Germanica,  F. 

St.  John’s  wort,  342.  IJypcricHm  perjoratum,  F. 

Parsnep,  206.1.  Pastinaca  sat iva,  F. 

Mullein,  while,  287.  Verbascum  thapsus,  F. 

Poppy,  wild,  308.  Papaver  somnijer,  F. 

23.  Larkspur,  708.3.  H.  Delphinium  Ajacis,  F. 

Marygold,  corn,  182.1.  Crysanthemum  segel,  F. 

24.  Rosemary,  515.  Rosmarinus  v/licinalis,  D. 

25.  Vine,  1613.  II.  Vitis  viniferrij  F. 

Bindweed,  great,  275.2.  Convolvulus  arvensis , F. 

Feverfew,  187.  Matricaria  parthenium,  F. 

Woad,  wild,  366.2.  Reseda  lutecla,  F. 

Ilocbct,  base,  366-1.  Reseda  lulea,  F. 

Archangel,  yellow,  240.5.  Galeopsis  galeobdolon , F. 

Wheat,  386.1.  Triticum  hibemum,  F. 

Thermom.  20.  The  lowest  this  month. 

27.  Clover  mowed.  ' 

Pennyworth,  marsh,  212.  Hydrocotule  vulgaris , F. 

Meadow,  sweet,  259.  Spiraa  ulmaria,  F. 

28.  Oats  manured , 389.  Arena,  saliva,  F. 

Barley,  388.  llordcum,  vulgare,  F. 

Midsummer  shoots  of  apricot,  oak , beech,  elm. 

Succory  wild,  172.1.  Cichorium  intybus,  F. 

Blue  bottles,  198.  Gentatirca  eyanus,  F. 

Knapweed,  great,  198.  Ccntaurca  scabiosa , F. 

29.  Currants  ripe. 

According  to  Dr.  Hales,  May  and  June  heat  is,  at  a medium , 28.3. 

. * The  grove*,  the  field*,  the  meadow*,  now  no  more 

With  melody  resound.  >Tis  silence  all. 

As  if  the  lovely  songsters,  overwhelm’d 
By  bounteous  nature’s  plenty,  lay  intranc’d 
In  drowsy  lethargy. 


VII.  MONTH. 

July. 

2.  Beech,  439.  Fagus  sylvatica,  F. 

Pearlwort,  345.2.  Fagina  proatmbens,  F. 

Carrot,  wild,  218.  Ilaucus  carrota,  F. 

Grass,  dog,  390.1.  Triticum  repens,  in  ear. 

Violet,  Calathian,  274.  Gentiana pneumonan,  F. 

I heard  no  birds  after  the  end  of  this  month,  except  the  STONE  Ct'RI.F.W,  108.4.  Clmradriu* 
Cedicnetnus,  whistling-  lata  nt  night ; theYKIAOW  HAMMER, 93.2.  Fmberira  (lava  ; the  GOLD- 
FINCH, S3  1.  and  GOT. DEN  CHFSTED  ts  REV,  39.9.  Mofacilln  regnlus  nos  and  then  chirping.  I 
omuled  to  note  down  whcnlbecuckow  left  off  singing,  bur,  ns  I well  remember,  it  was  aliotit  this  time. 
Aristotle  says,  lhallht.  bird  disappears  about  the  rising  of  the  dog  star,  i.  e.  towards  the  latter  end 
O’  July. 

4.  Silver 
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4.  >i!vcr  weed,  2!>6.5.  Potentilla  nnsrrina,  F. 

Betony,  ‘238. 1.  Betonica  ojficinalis,  F. 

Nightshade,  enchanter! , 289.  CircaM  lute  liana , f. 

C.  Laveuder,  612.  l.avenclula  spied,  F. 

Parsley,  hedge,  Tordyliuin  authriscus , F. 

Gromill,  443.1.  I/thospcrmuin  njfi'. mule,  F. 

Furze,  473.  Ulex  genista,  J). 

Cow  wheat,  eyebright , 284.2.  Euphrasia  ot Ion/.  F. 

7.  Finks,  maiden,  33  i.t.  Diauthus  delloides,  F. 

8.  Tansey,  188.1.  Tanaeetum  vulgarr , (. 

Bed-straw,  lady' t yellow,  224.  Galium  rerun,  F. 

Sage,  wood,  245.  Teucrium  scorodonia,  F. 

Spinach,  1G2.  H.  Spinacia  oleracitt,  F. 

Thermom.  22,  Luweit  this  month. 

9.  Angelica,  i did,  208.2.  Angelica  sylcestris,  F. 

Strawberries  ripe. 

Fennel,  217.  Anethum  faniculum,  F. 

10.  Beans,  kidney,  884.  H.  Fhaseolus  vulgaris,  podded. 

Parsley,  884.  II.  Apium  petroscliaum,  F. 

Sun  dew, -round  leaved,  356.3.  Drosera  rotundifot.  F. 

Sun  dew,  long  leaved,  356. 4.  Drosera  longifol.  F. 

Lily,  while,  1109.  U.  Lilium  candidum,  f. 

11.  Mullein,  hoary,  288.  Verbascuoi  phlumoid,  F. 

Plantain,  great,  314.1,2.  Plantago  major,  F. 

WILLOW,  SPIKED,  of  Theophr.  1669.  II.  Spirasa salicijol.  F 
Jessamine,  1599.  II.  Jasminum  officinale,  F. 

Rest  harrow,  332.  Ononis  spinosa,  F. 

Hyssop,  516.  II.  Hyssopus  ojficinalis,  F. 

Potatoes,  615.  14.  H.  Solaoum  tuberosum , F. 

Second  shoots  of  the  maple. 

Bell  flower,  round  leaved,  477.  5.  Campanula,  F. 

Lilt,  white,  1109.  H.  Lilium  candidum,  F. 

Rasberrjes  ripe. 

Fig t yellow. 

13.  Lime  thee,  473.  Tilia  European,  F. 

Knapweed,  198.4.  Centaurea  jacea,  F. 

Stonecrop,  269.  Scdum  rupestre,  V. 

Grass,  knot,  146.  Polygonum  aviculare,  F. 

Grass,  bearded  dog,  390.2.  Triticnm  caninuif,  F. 

15.  Thermom.  39.  Highest  this  month. 

16.  Asparagus,  267.1.  Asparagus  ojficinalis,  berries. 

Mugwort,  190.  1.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  F. 

18.  Willow  herb, purple  spiked,  367.1.  Ly thrum  talicaria,  F. 

YOUNG  PARTRIDGES. 

Agrimony,  water  hemp,  187.  1.  Bidens  tripart,  F. 

20.  I'lax,  purging,  362.6.  Lilium  catharlicum,  F. 

Arsm'art,  spotted,  145.4.  Polygonum  persicaria,  F. 

Lily  martagon,  1112.  II.  Lilium  marlagon. 

HENS  moult. 

42.  Orpine,  269.  Sedum  lelephium,  f. 

Hart’s  tongue,  116.  Asplenium  scolopendra,  F. 

Pennyroyal,  235.  Mentha  pulegium , F. 

Bramble,  461.1.  Rubus/ruftVosu*.  Fruit  red. 

Laurustinus,  1690.  II.  Viburnum  tinus,  f. 

24.  Elecampane,  176.  Inula  helenium,  F. 

Amaranth,  202.  H.  Amar&nthus  caudatus,  F. 

47.  Bindweed,  great,  475.1.  Convolvulus  sepium,  F. 

28,  Plantain,  great  water,  457.1.  Alisma  plantago,  F. 
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28.  Mint,  water , 233.6.  Mentha  aquatica,  F. 

Willow  herb,  311.6.  Epilobium  palustre,  F. 

Thistle  tree  sow,  163.7.  Sonrhus  arvensis,  F. 

Bur  dork,  197.2.  Arctium  lappa,  f. 

Saxifrage,  burnet.  213.1,2.  Pimpinella,  saxifraga,F. 
Devii.’s  Bit,  191.3.  Scabiosa  succisa,  F. 

31.  Nightshade,  common,  288.4.  Solanum  nigrum,  F. 
DOVE,  RING,  62.9.  Culumba  pulumbus,  coot). 


VIII.  MONTH. 

August 

1.  Mellint,  331.  1 . Trifolium  officinale,  F. 

Rue,  874.  1.  Ruta  graveolens,  F. 

Soapwort,  339.  6.  Saponaria  officinalis,  F. 

Bedstraw,  white  lady’s.  224.  2.  Galium  palu'tre,  F. 

Pursnep,  water,  300.  Sisymbrium  nasturt.  F. 

Oats  almost  Jit  to  cut.  ' * 

3.  Barley  cut. 

6.  Tansey,  188.1.  Tanacctum  vulgarc,  F. 

Onion,  1115.  II.  Allium  cepa,  F. 

7.  Iloreheund,  239.  Marrubium  vulgarc,  F. 

Mint,  water,  233.  6,  Mentha  aquat.  F. 

Nettle,  139.  Urtica  dioua,  F.i 

Orpine.  269.1.  Sedum  telcphium,  F. 

NUTHATCH,  47.  Sitta  Europaa , chatters. 

.8.  Thermom.  20,  Lowest  to  the  i~th  of  this  month. 

9.  Mint  red,  232.  5.  Mentha  genlilit,  F. 

Wormwood,  188  1.  Artemisia  absinthium,  F. 

J2.  Horehouud,  water,  236.1.  Lycopus  EuroptriK,  F. 

Thistle,  lady's , 195.  12.  Carduus  marianus,  F. 

Burdock,  196.  Arctium  lappa,  F. 

ROOKS  come  to  the  nest  trees  in  the  evening,  but  do  not  roost  there. 

14.  Clary,  wild,  237.1.  Salvia  verbenaca,  1. 

STONE  CURLEW,  108.  Cbaradrius  ccdicnemui,  whistles  at  night. 

15.  Mallow,  vervain,  252.  MaDa  ahea,  F. 

GOAT  SUCKER,  26.1.  Caprimulgus  Europccus,  makes  a noire  in  the  even- 
ing, and  young  otcls. 

16.  * Thermom,  35.  The  highest  to  the  17th  of  this  month. 

17.  Orach,  wild,  154.1.  Chenopodium  album. 

ROOKS  roost  on  their  nest  trees. 

GOAT  SUCKER,  no  longer  heard. 

21.  Peas  and  wheat  cut. 

Devil’s  bit,  yellow,  164.1.  Leontodon,  autumnal.  F. 

26.  ROBIN  RED  BREAST,  78.3.  Motncflla  rubecuta,  sings. 

Goule,  443.  Myrica  gale,  F.  R. 

Golden  rod,  marsh , 176.  2,  Seneci o paludosus,  F, 
t£,  Smallage,  214.  Apium  graveolens,  F. 

Teasel,  192.  2.  Dipsacus  fullenum,  F. 

Pipers  tome  oui  oj  their  holes  still. 

* From  the  glib  of  this  tm  nth  to  the  ICth  of  September  I wav  from  home,  ami  therefore  eaunot  be 
sure  that  t saw  the  first  blow  of  tbe  plants  during  that  interval. 


IX.  MONTU. 
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September  IX.  MONTH. 

2.  Willow  litnt!,  i/r.'/otr.  282.  1.  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  F. 

Traveller's  joy,  2.i8.  Clematis  vitalba , F. 

5.  Grass  of  Parnussus,  355.  Pamassia  paluslris. 

10.  Catkin*  of  the  hazel  farmed. 

Thermom.  17.  'Die  lowest  from  the  10f<  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

11.  Ca'kins  of  the  hirch  farmed. 

Leave * of  the  Scotch  fir  fall. 

Bromide  still  in  blow,  though  some  of  the  fruit  has  been  ripe  some  time  ; so 
that  there  are  green,  red , and  black  berries  on  the  same  individual  plant  at 
the  same  time. 

Ivy,  459-  Hedcra  helix , F. 

14.  Ijeaves  of  th'  sycamore , birch,  lime,  mountain  ash,  elm,  begin  to  change. 

16.  Furze,  475.  Ulex  Europatut,  F. 

Catkins  of  the  alder  formed. 

Thennnm.  36.75.  The  highest  from  the  10 th  to  the  end  of  this  month. 

CH  AFFINCH,  88.  Fringilla  Calebs,  chirps. 

17.  Herrings. 

20.  Fern,  female,  124.1.  Pteris  aquilina,  turned  brown. 

Ash,  mountain,  452.2.  Sorbiu  aacuparia,  F.  R. 

Laurel,  1549.  H.  Primus  laurocerasus,  f.  t. 

Hops,  humulus  lupului,  137,  1.  f.  r. 

21.  SWALLOWS/fone.  Fullmont). 

23.  Autumnal  a’quinox. 

25.  WOOD  LARK,  69.2  Alauda  arborea,  sings. 

FIELD  FARE,  64.3  Turdu*  pilaris,  appears. 

Leaves  of  the  plane  tree,  tawncy — of  the  hasel,  yellow — of  the  oak,  yellowish 
green — of  the  sycamore,  dirty  brown — of  the  maple,  pale  yellow — of  the 
ash,  fine  lemon — of  the  elm , orange — of  the  hawthorn,  tawny  yellow — of 
the  cherry,  red — of  the  thornbeam,  bright  yellow  —of  the  willow  still  hoary. 
27.  BLACK  BIRD  sings. 

29.  THRUSH,  64.2.  Turdui  miuicus  sings. 

30.  * Bramble,  467.1.  Rubus/ruticoiur,  F. 


X.  MONTH. 

October 

1.  Bryony,  black,  262.  Tamus  communis,  F.R. 

Elder,  marsh,  460.1.  Viburnum  opulus,  F.  R. 

Elder,  461.1.  Sambucus  'nigra,  V.  R. 

Briar,  454.1.  Rosa  canina,F.  R. 

Alder  black,  465.  ‘ Rhamiius  frangula,  F.  R. 

Holly,  466.  Ilex  aquifolium,  F.  R.  * 

Barberry,  465.  Berberis  vulgaris,  F.  R. 

Nightshade,  woody,  265.  Solauum  dulcamara,  F.  R. 

2.  Thorn,  black, iat-  1.  Prunus  spinosa,  F.  R. 

+ CROW,  HOY’S  l'ON,  39.  4.  Corvus  cor  nix,  returns. 

5.  Catkins  of  sullototformed. 

6.  Leaves  of  asp,  almost  all  off— of  chesnut,  yellow — of  birch,  gold  coloured. 
Thermom,  26  50.  Highest  this  month. 

7.  BLACK  BIRD,  65.1.  T urdus  merula  sings.  . 

I I'ind  high : rooks  sport  and  dash  about  as  in  play,  and  repair  their  nests. 

9.  Spindle  tree,  468.  1.  Euvonyntus  Europtcus,  V.  R. 

1 Some  ash  trees  quite  stript  of  their  leaves. 

Leaves  of  marsh  elder  of  a beautiful  red,  or  rather  pink  colour. 

* Autumnal  heat,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  at  a medium  is,  1 8.45. 

7 Linnxus  observe*  in  the  System#  Katura,  and  the  l*aou&  Sueciea,  that  this  bird  is  useful  to  the 
husbandman,  though  ill  treated  by  him. 

3 Y 2 10.  WOOD 
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October 

10.  WOODLARK  sings. 

* RING  DOVE cooe<. 

14.  WOOD  LARK  sings. 

Several  plants  still  in  flower, as  pansy, white  behn,  black  nonesuch,  hatckaecd, 
bugtoss,  gentian,  small  stichwort,  SfC.  in  grounds  not  broken  up. 

A great  mist  and  perfect  calm  ; not  so  much  as  a leaf  falls.  Spiders  nebs  in- 
numerable appear  every  tehere.  kVoodlat  k sings.  Rooks  do  not  stir,  but 
sit  quietly  nn  their  nest  trees . 

16.  GJBE.sK,  Vv  ILD.  136.4.  Anas,  anser,  leave  Use  fens  and  go  to  the  ryelands. 

22.  WOODCOCK,  104.  Scolopax  rusticola,  returns. 

Some  ash  trees  stilt  green. 

24.  LARK,  SKY,  69.1.  Alaudn  arvensis,  sings. 

l’rivet,  465  1.  Ligustrum  vulgitre,  V.  R. 

26.  Thermoses.  7.  Lowest  this  month. 

Honeysuckle,  458.12.  Lomicera  peridyrnen,  stth  in  flower  in  the  hedges  and 
mallow  anti  feverfew. 

WILD  CELLS  continue  going  to  the  rye  lands. 


Now  from  (lie  north 

Of  Norumbcgn,  and  the  Sam  of  id  shore, 

Bursting  their  brazen  dungeons,  arm'd  with  ice, 

And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust,  and  flaw, 

Dorcas,  and  Catrias,  and  Argestes  luml, 

And  Thrascias  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  up-turn. 

.Milton. 

Here  ends  tbe  Calendar,  being  interrupted  by  my  going  to  London.  During  the 
whole  time  it  was  kept,  the  baiometer  fluctuated  between  20.1.  and  29.9. 
except  a lew  days,  when  it  sunk  to  28.6.  and  rose  to  ”0?. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Pennant's  British 
Zoology.  : 

1.  The  Horse. 

THE  breed  of  horses  in  Great  Britain 
is  as  mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants  : 
the  frequent  introduction  of  foreign  horses 
Has  given  ns  a variety,  that  no  single  conn- 
try  can  boast  of  : most  other  kingdoms 
produce  only  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  tho  several  species, 
by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soils,  and 
by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  may 
triumph  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  hav- 
ing brought  each  quality  of  this  noble 
animal  to  the  highest  perfection. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket,  may  be 
found  instances  of  horses  that  have  literal- 
ly outstripped  the  wind,  as  tho  celebrated 
M.  Condamine  has  lately  shewn  in  his  re- 
marks on  those  ol  Great  Britain.  Childers 


is  an  amazing  instance  of  rapidity,  his 
speed  having  been  more  than  once  everted 
equal  to  82}  feel  in  a second,  or  near  a 
mile  in  a minute  : li  e same  horse  has  also 
run  the.  round  course  at  New  market  (which 
is  about  4dU  yards  ttsa  than  4 miles)  iu  six 
minutes  and  forty  seconds  ; in  which  case 
his  llectoess  is  to  that  of  the  swiftest  barb, 
as  four  to  three  ; tbe  former, according  to 
Doctor  Maty’s  computation,  covering  at 
every  bound  a space  of  ground  equal  in 
length  to  twenty-three  feet  royal, the  latter 
only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and  a ball  royal. 

Horses  of  this  kind,  derive  their  origin 
from  Arabia  ; the srat  olthe-purest,  and 
most  generous  breed. 

The  species  used  in  hunting,  is  a happy 
combination  of  the  former  with  others  su- 
perior in  strength,  but  inferior  in  point  of 
speed  and  lineage  : an  union  ol  both  is  tic. 
cetsary  : tor  the  fatigues  of  the  chut  e must 


* Aristotle  says,  that  this  bird  do  not  cooc  in  the  vriutcr,  unles*  ffic  neither  happens  to  he  nukl 
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lie  supported  hv  the  spirit  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  by  the  vigonr  of  the  o.her. 

No  country  can  bring  a parallel  to  the 
strength  and  size  of  our  horses  destined 
for  the  draught ; or  to  the  activity  and 
strength  united  of  those  that  form  our 
carulry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  instances  of 
(ingle  horses  that  arc  able  to  draw  on  a 
plain,  for  a small  spare,  the  weight  of 
three  tons  ; but  could  with  ease,  and  for 
a continuance  draw  half  that  weight. 
The  pack-horses  of  Yorkshire,  employed 
in  conveying  the  manufactures  of  that 
county  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  usually  carry  a burden  of  420 
pounds  ; and  that  indifferently  over  the 
highest  hills  of  flic  north,  as  well  as  the 
most  level  roads;  but  the  'most  remark, 
able  proof  of  the  strength  of  our  British 
horses,  is  to  be  draw  n from  that  of  our 
mill-horses ; some  of  these  will  carry  at 
one  load  thirteen  measures,  which  at  a 
moderate  computation  of  70  pounds 
each,  will  amount  to  910;  a weight 
superior  to  that  which  the  lesser  sort  of 
Camels  will  bear : this  will  appear  less 
surprising,  as  these  horses  are  by  degrees 
accustomed  to  the  weight ; and  the  dis- 
tance they  travel  no  greater  than  to  and 
from  the  adjacent  hamlets. 

Our  cavalry  in  the  late  campaigns 
(when  they  had  an  opportunity)  shewed 
over  those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  ' 
French,  a great  superiority  bofh  of 
strength  and  activity:  the  enemy  was 
broken  through  by  the  impetuous  charge 
of  our  squadrons;  while  the  German 
horses,  from  their  great  weight  and  inac- 
tive make,  were  unable  to  second  our 
efforts  ; though  those  troops  were  actu- 
ated by  the  noblest  ardour. 

The  present  cavalry  of  (bis  island  only- 
supports  its  ancient  glory  ; it  was  emi- 
nent in  the  earliest  times  ••  our  scythed  cha- 
riots, and  the  activity  and  good  discipline 
of  our  horses,  even  struck  terror  into 
Carsar’s  legions:  and  the  Britons,  as  soon 
as  they  became  civilized  enough  to  coin, 
took  care  to  represent  on  their  money 
the  animal  for  which  they  were  so  cole, 
brated.  It  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
•ut  this  species ; for  those  which  exist 
among  thr  inUigena:  of  Gnat.  Britain, such 
as  the  little  horses  of  Wales  ami  Corn- 
wall, the  hobbies  of  Ireland,  and  the 
sheltics  of  Scotland,  though  admirably 
well  adapted  to  the  uses  ot  those  coun- 
tries, could  never  have  been  equal  to  the 
work  of  war;  but  probably  we  hod  even 


then  a larger  and  stronger  breed  in  the 
more  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  tho 
island.  Those  we  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose or  for  the  draught,  are  an  offspring 
of  the  German  or  Flemish  breed,  melio- 
rated by  our  soil,  a id  a judicious  culture; 

The  F.nglish  were  ever  attentive  to  an 
exact  culture  of  thcscanimals;  and  in  very 
early  times  seta  hi*h  value  on  their  breed. 
The  esteem  that  our  horses  were  held  in 
by  foreigners  so  long  ago  as  tho  reign  of 
Athrlstan.  may  be  collected  from  a law  of 
that  monarch  prohibiting  their  exporta- 
tion,except  they  were  designed  as  presents. 
These  must  have  been  the  native  kind,  or 
the  prohibition  would  t^ave  been  needless, 
for  our  commerce  was  at  that  time  too  li- 
mited to  receive  improvement  from  any 
but  the  German  kind,  to  which  country 
their  own  breed  could  be  of  no  value. 

But  when  our  intercourse  with  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  was  enlarged,  we  soon 
laid  hold  of  the  advantages  this  gave  of 
improving  our  breed.  Roger  de  Bellesme, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  first  that  is  on 
record  : he  introduced  the  Spanish  stal- 
lions into  his  estate  in  Powisiand,  from 
which  that  part  of  Wales  was  for  many 
ages  celebrated  for  a swift  and  generous 
race  of  hones.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  takes 
notice  of  it  ; and  M.diael  Drayton,  co- 
temporary with  Shakespeare,  sings  their 
excellence  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  Polyol- 
bion.  This  kind  was  probably  destined  to 
mount  our  gallant  nobility,  or  courteous 
knights  for  feats  of  chivalry,  in  the  gene- 
rous contests  of  the  tilt-yard.  From  these 
sprung, to  speakthe  language  of  the  times, 
the  Flower  of  Coursers,  whose  elegant 
form  added  charms  to  the  .rider;  and 
whose  activity  and  managed  dexterity 
gained  him  the  palm  in  that  held  of  gal. 
luntry  and  romantic  honour. 

Notwithstanding  my  former  snpposi. 
tion, races  were  known  iu  England  iu  very 
early  times.  Fitz-Slcphcn,  who  wrote  in 
the  days  of  llenry  II.  mentions  the  great 
delight  that  the  citizens  of  London  took 
in  tho  dirersion.  But  by  his  words,  it 
appears  uot  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
purposes  rf  gaming,  but  merely  to  have 
sprung  front  a generous  emulation  of 
shewing  a superior  skill  in  horsemauship. 
Races  app  ar  to  have  been  in  vogue  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  hare 
been  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  injure  the 
fortunes  of  the  nobility.  The  famous 
George  Earl  of  Cumberland  is  recorded 
to  hare  wasted  more  of  his  estate  than  any 
3 V.1  of 
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of  Iiis  ancestor*  ; snd  chiefly  by  hi*  ex- 
treme love  to  horse-races,  tilting^,  ami 
other  expensive  diversion*.  It  is  proba- 
blc  that  the  parsimonious  queen  did  not 
approve  of  it;  for  races  arc  not  among 
the  diversion*  exhibited  at  Kennelworth 
by  her  favourite  Leicester.  In  the  fol. 
lowing  reign,  were  places  allotted  for 
the  sport:  Croydon  in  the  South,  and 
Garterly  in  Yorkshire,  were  celebrated 
courses.  Camden  also  says,  that  in 
1607  there  were  races  near  York,  and 
the  prize  was  a little  golden  bell. 

Not  that  we  deny  this  diversion  to  be 
known  in  these  kingdoms  in  enriier  times  ; 
we  only  assert  a different  mode  of  it, gen. 
tlemen  being  then  their  ownjockies,  and 
riding  their  own  horses.  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherhury  enumerates  it  among  the 
sports  that  gallant  philosopher  thought 
unworthy  of  a man  of  honour.  “ The 
“exercise  (says  he)  I do  not  approve  of, 

“ is  running  of  hors-rs,  there  being  much 
“ rhrating  in  that  kind;  neither  do  I sec 
“ w hy  a brave  man  should  delight  in  a 
“ creature  w hose  chief  use  is  t«  help  him 
“ to  run  away.” 

The  increase  of  our  inhabitants,  and 
the  extent  of  our  manufactures,  together 
with  the  former  neglect  of  internal  navi- 
gation to  convey  those  manufactures, 
multiplied  the  number  of  our  horses,  an 
excess  of  wealth,  before  unknown  in  these 
islands,  increased  the  luxury  of  carriages, 
and  added  to  the  necessity  of  an  extraor- 
dinary culture  of  these  animals : their 
high  reputation  abroad  has  also  made 
them  a branch  of  commerce,  and  proved 
another  cause  of  (heir  vast  increase. 

As  no  kingdom  can  boast  of  parallel 
circumstances,  so  none  can  vie  with  us  in 
the  number  of  these  noble  quadrupeds:  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  guess  at 
the  exact  amount  «f  them,  or  to  forma 
periodical  account  of  their  increase  : the 
number  seems  very  fluctuating  ; William 
Filz-Slf  phen  relates,  that  in  the  reigD  of 
king  Stephen.  London  alone  poured  out 
20.U00  horsemen  in  the  wars  of  those 
times:  yet  we  find  that  in  the  beginning 
of  queen  Elizabeth**  reign,  the  whole 
kingdom  could  not  supply  2000  horses 
to  form  our  cavalry : aud  even  in  the 
year  158S,  when  the  nation  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  troni  the  Spanish 
invasion,  all  the  cavalry  which  the  natiuu 
could  then  furnish  amounted  only  to 
Soot)  ; to  account  for  this  difference  we 
must  imagine,  that  tile  number  of  horses 
w hich  took.  tin.  held  ui  Slepheu’s  reign, 


was  no  more  than  an  undisciplined  rab- 
ble, the  few  that  appeared  under  the 
banners  of  Elizabeth,  a corps  well  formed 
and  such  a*  might  be  opposed  to  so  for. 
midablc  an  enemy  as  was  then  expected  ; 
hut  such  is  their  present  increase,  that  in 
the  late  war,  the  number  employed  yeas 
13,575  ; and  such  is  our  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  horses,  that  most  of  those 
which  are  used  in  our  waggons  and  car- 
nages of  different  kinds,  might  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  : of  those,  oor  capi- 
tal alone  employs  near  22,000. 

The  learned  M.  de  Butfon  ha*  almost 
exhausted  the  subject  of  the  natural  his. 
tory  of  the  horse,  and  the  other  domestic 
animals;  and  left  very  little  for  after 
writers  to  add.  We  may  observe  that 
this  most  noble  and  useful  quadruped,  is 
endowed  with  every  quality  that  can 
make  it  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man- 
kind : and  those  qualities  appear  in  a 
more  exalted,  or  in  a less  degree,  in  pro- 
portion  to  our  various  necessities. 

Undaunted  rourago,  added  to  a doci- 
lity half  reasoning,  is  given  to  some, which 
fits  them  for  military  services.  The  spirit 
and  emulation  so  apparent  in  others,  fur- 
nish us  with  that  species,  which  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  course ; or,  the  more 
noble  am)  generous  pleasure  of -the  chace. 

IVienro  and  perseverance  appear 
strongly  in  that  most  useful  kind  des- 
tined to  bear  the  burdens  we  impose  on 
them ; or  that  employed  in  the  slavery 
of  the  draught. 

Though  endowed  with  vast  strength 
and  great  powers,  they  very  rarely  exert 
either  to  their  master’s  prejudice;  but  on 
the  contrary,  will  endure  fatigues  even  to 
death,  for  our  benefit.  Providence  has 
implanted  in  them  a benevolent  disposi- 
tion, and  a fear  of  the  human  race,  toge- 
ther with  a certain  consciousness  of  the 
services  we  can  render  them.  Most  of 
the  hoofed  quadrupeds  are  domestic,  be- 
cause necessity  compels  them  toseclc  our 
protection  : wild  beasts  are  provided  with 
feet  ami  claws,  adapted  to  the  forming 
dens  and  retreats  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  but  the  former,  destitute 
of  these  advantages,  are  obliged  to  run 
to  us  for  artificial  shelter,  and  harvested 
provisions  : as  nature,  in  these  climates, 
does  not  throughout  the  year  supply 
them  with  necessary  food. 

But  still,  many  of  our  tame  animals 
must  by  accident  endure  tbe  rigour  of 
tue  season  : to  prevent  which  mcoiive- 
uicuce  their  feet  (for  the  extremities 
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suffer  first  by  cold)  arc  protected  by 
strong  hoofs  of  a horny  substance. 

The  tail  too  is  guarded  with  long  bushy 
hair,  that  protects  it  in  both  extremes  of 
weather  ; during  the  summer  it  series,  by 
its  pliancy  and  agility,  to  brush  off  the 
swarms  of  insects  which  are  perpetually 
attempting  cither  to  sting  them,  or  to  de- 
posit tin  ir  eggs  in  the  rectum  ; the  same 
length  of  hair  contributes  to  guard  tlieih 
from  the  cold  in  winter.  But  we,  by  the 
absurd  and  cruel  custom  of  docking,  a 
practice  peculiar  to  our  country,  deprive 
these  animals  of  both  advantages  : in  the 
last  war  our  cavalry  suffered  so  much  on 
that  account,  that  we  now  seem  sensible 
of  the  error,  and  if  wu  may  judge  from 
Same  recent  orders  ill  respect  to  that 
branch  of  the  service,  it  will  for  the  fu- 
ture be  eorrected. 

Thus  is  the  horse  provided  against  the 
two  greatest  evils  he  is  subject  to  from 
the  seasons  : his  natural  diseases  are  feiv  : 
but  our  ill  usage,  or  ncglccr,  or,  which  is 
very  frequent^our  over  care  of  him,  bring 
on  a numerous  train,  which  areofteu  fatal. 
Among  the  distempers  he  is  naturally 
subject  to,  are  the  worms,  the  bots,  and 
the  stone : the  species  of  worms  that  in- 
fect him  arc  the  lumbrici , and  ascarides ; 
both  these  resemble  those  found  in  hu. 
man  bodies,  only  larger:  the  bots  are  the 
crucx , or  caterpillars  of  the  oestrus,  or 
gadtly : these  are  found  buth  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  in  the  stomach,  and  when  in  the 
latter  bring  on  convulsions,  that  often 
terminate  in  death. 

The  stone  is  a disease  the  horse  is  not 
frequently  subject  to  q yet  we  have  seen 
two  examples  of  it;  the  one  in  a horse 
near  High  Wycombe,  that  voided  sixteen 
culculi,  each  of  an  inch  and  a half  diame. 
ter  ; the  other  was  of  a stone  taken  out 
of  the  bladder  of  a hors*',  and  deposited 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Ur.  Mead  ; 
Weighing  eleven  ounces.  These  stones 
are  formed  of  several  crusts,  each  very 
smooth  and  glossy ; their  form  triangular ; 
but  iheir  edges  rounded,  as  if  by  collision 
against  each  other. 

Tncall-wise  Creator  hath  fiucly  limited 
the  several  services  of  domestic  animals 
towards  the  human  race ; and  ordered 
that  the  parts  of  such,  which  in  their  lives 
have  been  the  most  useful,  should  after 
deith  contribute  the  least  to  our  benefit. 
The  chid  uje  that  the  exuviw  of  the  horse 
ego  be  applied  to,  is  lor  collars,  traces, 
and  other  pans  ol  the  harness ; and  thus, 


even  after  death,  he  preserves  some  ana- 
logy with  his  former  employ.  The  hair 
of  the  mane  is  of  use  in  making  wigs  ; of 
the  tail  in  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs, 
Uoor-cloths,  ami  cords ; and  to  the  angler 
in  making  lines.  , 

§ 2.  The  Ox- 

The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  above 
all  others  productive  of  the  greatest  va- 
riety and  abundance  of  wholesome  vege- 
tables, which,  to  cro  vn  our  happiness,  are 
almost  equally  diffused  through  all  its 
parts:  this  general  fertility  is  owing  to 
those  clouded  skies,  which  foreigners  mis- 
takenly urge  as  a reproach  on  our  conn- 
try  ; but  let  us  cheerfully  g-ndure  a tempo- 
rary gloom,  which  clothes  not  only  our 
meadows  but  our  hills  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure. To  tliis  we  owe  the  number,  variety, 
and  excellence  of  our  cattle,  the  richness 
of  our  dairies,  and  innumerable  other  ad- 
vantages. Ciesar  (the  earliest  writer  who 
describes  this  islaud  of  Great  Britain) 
speaks  of  the  number  of  our  cattle,  and 
adds  that  we  neglected  tillage,  but  lived 
on  milk  and  flesh.  Strabo  takes  notice  of 
our  plenty  of  milk,  butsays  we  were  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  makiug  cheese.  Mela 
informs  us,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Britons 
consisted  in  cattle  : and  in  his  account  of 
Ireland,  reports  that  such  was  the  richness 
of  the  pastures  in  that  kingdom,  that  the 
cattle  would  even  burst  If  they  wore  suf- 
fered to  feed  on  them  long  at  a time. 

This  preference  of  pasturage  to  tillage 
was  delivered  down  from  our  British  an- 
cestors to  much  later  times;  and  continu- 
ed equally  prevalent  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  our  leodat  government ; the  chief- 
tain, whose  flower  and  safety  depended  on 
the  promptness  of  his  vassals  to  execute 
his  commands,  found  it  his  interest  to  eh* 
courage  those  employments  that  favoured 
that  disposition;  that  vassal,  who  made  i( 
his  glory  to  fly  at  the  first  call  to  the  stan- 
dard of  his  chieftain,  was  sure  to  prefer 
that  employ,  which  might  be  transacted 
by  his  family  with  equal  success  during 
his  absence.  Tillage  would  require  an 
attendance  incompatible  with  the  services 
he  owed  the  baron,  while  the  former  oc- 
cupation not  only  gave  leisure  for  those 
duties,  but  turuislied  the  hospitable  board 
of  his  lord  with  ample  provision,  of  which 
the  vassal  was  equal  partaker.  The  re- 
liqucs  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer 
are  evident  proofs  of  the  plenty  of  cattle 
iu  his  dais  ; for  after  his  winter  provisions 
3 V i ■ may 
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may  have  been  supposed  to  hare  been 
mostly  consumed,  there  were  found,  so 
late  a*  the  month  of  May  in  salt,  the  car- 
cases of  not  fewer  than  PO  beeves,  600 
bacons,  ami  600  muttons.  The  accounts 
of  the  several  great  feasts  in  after  times, 
afford  amazing  instances  of  the  quantity 
of  cattle  that  were  consumed  in  them. 
This  was  owing  partly  to  the  continued  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  grazing  ; part. 
Iv  to  the  preference  that  the  English  at  all 
times  gave  to  animal  food.  The  quan- 
tify of  cattle  that  appear  from  the  latest 
calculation  to  hare  been  consumed  in  onr 
metropolis,  is  a sufficient  argument  of  the 
vast  plruty  of  these  times ; particularly 
when  we  consider  the  great  advancement 
of  lillage,  and  the  numberless  variety  of 
provisions,  unknown  to  past  ages,  that 
urc  now  introduced  into  these  kingdoms 
from  all  purts  of  the  world. 

Our  breed  ofhorned  cattle  has  hi  gene- 
tal  been  so  much  improved  by  a foreign 
mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  iho 
original  kind  of  Ihcsc  islands.  Those  which 
may  be  supposeal  to  liaro  been  purely  Bri- 
tish, pro  far  inferior  in  size  to  (hose  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  European  continent ; 
the  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are 
exceeding  small  and  many  of  them,  males 
as  well  as  females,  are  hornless : (he  Welsh 
runts  are  much  larger;  the  black  ealtle  of 
Cornwall  arc  of  the  same  size  with  the  last. 
The  large  species  that  is  now  militated 
through  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are 
either  entirely  of  foreign  extraction,  or  our 
own  improved  by  a cross  with  the  foreign 
kind.  The  Liucolqstiirr  kind  derive  their 
size  from  the  If  it stain  breed,  andthelargc 
hornless  cattle  that  are  bred  ih  some  parts 
ol England,  come  originally  from  Poland. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  found  in  Scotland  a wild  rare  of 
rattle,  which  were  of  a pure  w trite  colour, 
and  had  (if  we  may  credit  Bjethius)  rnancs 
like  lions.  1 cannot  hut  give  credit  to  the 
relation;  having  seen  in  tho  wood]  of 
DntmJaurig  in  North  Bi  itaiu,  and  in  the 
|>nik  belonging  to  Chillinghani  castle  in 
Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  savage  breed.  They 
hate  lost  their  manes  ; but  retain  their  co- 
lour and  fierceness  : they  w ere  of  a middle 
size,  long  legged.  and  had  black  muzzles 
and  ears : their  horns  fine,  ami  w itli  a hold 
and  elegant  bend.  The  keeper  of  those 
at  Chilliiigliani  said  (hat  ti  c weight  of  the 
ox  was  as  Holiest  of  tho  cow  ‘/8  ; that 
••war  hubs  were  more  esteemed  by  the 


fanners  than  those  of  the  tame ; and  they 
would  gire  six- pence  per  stone  more  for 
them.  These  cattle  were  wild  as  any  deer  : 
on  being  approached  would  instantly  take 
to  flight  and  gallop  away  al  full  speed  : ne- 
ver mix  with  the  tame  species  ; nor  come 
urar  the  house  unless  constrained  by  hun- 
ger in  very  severe  weather.  When  it  is 
necessary  tokill  any  they  are  alwaysshot ; 
if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beast,  he 
must  take  care  lo  keep  behind  some  tree, 
or  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  fu- 
riousattacks  of  theanimal ; which  will  ne- 
ver desist  lilt  a period  is  put  to  its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  ofoursavace 
rattle  by  historians.  One  relates  that 
Robert  Bruce  was  (in  chasing  these  ani- 
mals) preserved  from  the  rage  of  a wild 
bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, from  which  he  and  his  lineage  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Turn-bull.  Filz- 
Stephen  names  these  animals  ( Uri  Sylrt*- 
tres ) among  those  that  harboured  in  the 
great  forest  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent 
to  London.  Another  enumerates,  among 
the  provisions  at  the  great  feast  of  Nevil 
archbishop  of  York,  six  wild  bulls;  and 
Sibbald  assures  us,  that  in  his  days  a wild 
and  u Kite  species  was  found  iu  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in  form 
with  the  common  sort.  1 believe  these  to 
have  been  the  Hisontes  jubati  of  Pliny, 
found  then  in  Germany,  and  might  have 
been  common  to  the  continent  and  onr 
islands  ; the  loss  of  theirsavage  vigour  by 
confinement  might  occasion  some  change 
in  the  external  appearance,  as  is  frequent 
with  w ild  animals  deprived  of  liberty  ; and 
to  that  nc  may  ascribe  their  loss  of  man 
The  llrus  . of  the  Ilercynian  forest  de- 
scribed by  Ca-sar.  book  VI.  was  of  this 
kind,  the  same  which  is  called  by  the  mo- 
dern Germans.^urochs,i.e.  liosii/lvcstris. 

The  ox  is  the  only  homed  animal  in 
these  islands  that  will  apply  his  strength 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally allowed  that  in  many  cases  oxen 
are  more  profitable  in  the  draught  than 
horses;  their  food,  harness,  and  shoes  being 
cheaper,  and  should  they  be  lamed  orgrow 
old,  an  uhl  Working  beast  will  be  asgood 
meat,  ami  fatten  as  well,  as  a young  one. 

There  is  scarce  any  part  of  this  animal 
without  its  use.  Thti  blood,  fat,  marrow, 
hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, cheese, whey,  uihne,  liver,  gall, spleen, 
bones, and  dung,  have  each  their  particu- 
lar use  in  manalaetures,  commerce,  and 
tnediciue. 
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The  skin  has  been  of  great  use  in  all 
ages.  The  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
knew  a better  method,  built  their  boats 
with  osiers,  and  covered  them  with  the 
hides  of  bulls,  which  served  for  short 
coasting  voyages. 

Pfimum  can..  .ati\  ma'lcfacto  viiniue  pnrvani 
Texirur  in  Puppim,  c.Tjsoquc  imluta  juvenco, 
Vccli.ru  paiicus,  tuiuiilnm  luper  emicat  omnem : 
Sic  Vcn-  ins  utagnante  Paflo,  fusoque  Itntanuos 
Navigu*.  uccuno.  Locan.  tits.  iv.  131. 

The  bending  willow  into  bark*  they  twine  ; 

Thru  tine  the  work  with  spoils  nfs'auid'U-i'tl  kinc. 
Such  arc  l he  floats  Venetian  Ashers  know, 

Where  in  dull  marshes  stands  the  settling  Po  ; 
On  such  to  ncichlnmril.;,  (ijul  allured  by  gain, 

I he  holder  lit  i ion.  crus,  the  swtlling  main. 

Rows. 

Vessels  of  this  kind  are  still  in  use  on  the 
Irish  lakes  ; and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn  : 
in  Ireland  they  are  called  Curach,\n  Eng. 
land  Coracles,  from  the  British  Cartcgl, 
a word  signifying  a boat  of  that  structure. 

At  present,  the  hide,  when  tanned  and 
curried,  serves  for  boots,  shoes,  and  num. 
bcrless  other  etsnveniences  of  life. 

Vellum  is  made  of  calves  skin,  and 
goldbeaters  skin  is  made  o(  a thin  vellum, 
or  a finer  part  of  the  ox’s  guts.  The  hair 
mixed  with  lime  is  a necessary  article  in 
building.  Of  the  horus  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking 
vessels  : and  when  softened  by  water, 
obeying  the  manulacturer’s  hand,  they  are 
formed  into  pellucid  lamina:  for  the  sides 
of  lautboriis.  These  last  conveniences 
we  owe  to  our  great  king  Alfred,  who 
first  invented  them  to  preserve  his  candle 
time-measurers  from  the  wind;-  or  fas 
other  writers  will  have  it)  the  tapers  that 
were  set  up  before  the  reliques  in  the 
miserable  tattered  churches  of  that  time. 

In  medicine,  the  horns  were  employed 
a«  levipharniics  or  antidotes  against  poi- 
son, the  plague  or  the  small  pox;  they 
have  bmt  dignified  with  the  title  of 
English  bi-toar;  and  are  said  to  have 
been  foond  to  answer  the  end  of  the  ori. 
cnlal  kind.  The  chips  of  the  hoofs,  aud 
paring  of  the  raw  hides,  serve  to  make 
carpenters  glue. 

Thu  bones  arc  used  by  mechanics, 
where  ivory  is  too  expeusive ; by  which 
the  common  people  are  strved  with  many 
■teat  conveniences  at  an  easy  rate.  From 
the  tibia  ami  carpus  bones  is  procured 
o.l  much  used  by  coach-makers  and  oibuis 


in  dressing  and  cleaning  harness,  and  ail 
trappings  belonging  to  a coach,  and  tho 
bones  calcinated  afford  a fit  matter  for 
tests,  for  the  use  of  the  refiuer  in  the 
smelting  trade. 

The  blood  is  used  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  fruit-trees ; and  is  the  basis  of 
that  fine  colour,  the  Prussian  blue. 

The  fat,  tallow,  and  suet,  furnish  us 
with  light ; aud  are  also  used  to  precipi. 
rate  the  salt  that  is  drawn  from  briny 
springs.  The  gall,  liter,  spleen, and  urine, 
hate  also  their  place  in  the  materia  medica. 

The  uses  of  butter,  cheese,  cream,  anil 
milk,  in  domestic  aeconomy ; and  the  ex- 
cellence of  tho  latter,  in  furnishing  a pa- 
latable nutriment  for  most  people,  whoso 
organs  of  digestion  are  weakened,  aro 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

§ 3.  The  SiiEEr. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  ear- 
ly writers,  that  the  breed  of  this  animat 
was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  wool 
among  the  Britons;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  inland  parts  of  this  island  either  went 
entirely  naked,  nr  were  only  eloathedwith 
skins.  Those  who  lived  on  the  sea  coasts, 
and  were  the  most  civilized,  affected  the 
manners  of  the  Gauls,  and  wore  like 
them  a sort  of  garments  made  of  coarse 
wool,  called  Bracket.  These  they  proba- 
bly hail  from  Gaul,  there  not  being  the 
-least  traces  -of  manufactures  among  the 
Britons,  in  the  histories  of  those  times. 

On  the  coins  or  money  of  the  Britons 
are  seen  impressed  the  figures  of  the 
horse,  the  bull,  and  the  hog,  the  marks  of 
the  tributes  exacted  from  them  by  the 
conquerors.  Tho  Reverend  Mr.  Pcggu 
was  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  that  he  has 
seen  on  the  coins  of  Cunobelin  that  of  a 
sheep.  Since  that  is  the  case,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  ancestors  were  possessed 
of  the  animal,  but  made  no  further  use  of 
it  than  to  strip  oft'  the  skin,  and  wrap 
themselves  in  it,  and  with  the  wool  in- 
most obtain  a comfortable  protection 
against  the'  cold  of  the  winter  season. 

This  neglect  of  manufacture  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  in  an  uncivilized  na. 
tiou,  whose  wants  are  few, aud  those  cast, 
ly  satisfied  : but  what  is  more  surprising, 
when  after  a long  period  we  had  culti- 
vated a breed  of  sheep,  whose  fleeces  were 
superior  to  those  of  other  eountrics,  we 
still  neglected  to  piomotea  woollen  ma- 
nufacture 
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nufaeture  at  home.  That  t»! liable  branch 
of  business  lay  for  a considerable  time  in 
foreign  hands  ; and  wc  were  obliged  to  im- 
port the  cloth  manufactured  from  our  own 
materials.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  many  unavailing  efforts  made  by  our 
monarchs  to  preserve  both  the  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  it  among  ourselves  r 
Henry  the  I Id,  by  « patent  u ranted  to  the 
weavers  in  London,  directed  that  if  any 
cloth'was  found  made  of  a mixture  of 
Spanish  wool,  it  should  he  burnt  by  the 
mayor;  yet  so  little  did  the  weaving  bu- 
siness advance, 'that  Edward  the  1 1 Id  was 
obliged  to  permit  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign cloth  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
but  soon  after,  by  encouraging  foreign  ar- 
tificers to  settle  in  England,  and  instruct 
the  natives  in  their  trade,  the  manufacture 
Increased  so  greatly  as  to  enable  him  to 
prohibit  the  wear  of  foreign  cloth.  Yet, to 
shew  the  uncommercial  genius  of  thepco- 
ple,  tiie  effects  ol  this  prohibition  were 
checked  by  another  law,  as  prejudicial  to 
trade  as  the  former  was  salutary  ; this  was 
an  act  of  the  same  reign,  against  export- 
ing woollen  goods  manufactured  at  home, 
under  heavy  penalties;  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  was  not  only  allowed  but  en- 
couraged. This  oversight  was  not  soon 
rectified,  for  it  appears  that,  on  the  alii, 
ance  that  Edward  the  IVth  nude  with  the 
king  of  A rragon,  he  presented  the  latter 
with  some  ewes  and  rams  of  the  Cotcs- 
wold  kind,  w hieh  i«  a proof  of  their  excel- 
lency, since  they  were  thought  acceptable 
to  a monarch,  whose  dominions  were  so 
noted  for  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces. 

In  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  llld, 
and  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  our 
woollen  manure  lures  received  some  ini. 
provemerits  ; but  the  grand  rise  of  ail  its 
prosperity  is  to  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  tyranny  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands 
drove  numbers  of  artificers  for  refuge  into 
this  country,  w ho  were  the  founders  of 
that  immense  manufacture  we  carry  on 
at  present.  \\  e have  strong  inducements 
to  be  more  particular  on  the  modern  state 
of  our  woollen  manufariutes  ; hut  we  de- 
sist, from  a fear  ol  digressing  too  far  ; 
our  inquiries  must  be  limited  to  points 
that  have  a more  immediate  reference  to 
the  study  of  Zoologv. 

No  country  is  belter  supplied  with  ma. 
terials  and  those  adapted  to  ever?  speeies 
of  the  clothing  business,  than  Great  UiL 


tain  ; and  though  the  sheep  of  these  islands 
afford  fleeces  of  different  degrees  of  good- 
ness, yet  there  are  not  any  but  what  may 
be  used  in  some  branch  of  it.  Hereford- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Coteswold  downs, 
are  noted  for  producing  sheep  with  re- 
markably fine  fleeces  ; the  Lincolnshire 
and  Warwickshire  kind,  which  arc  very 
large,  exceed  any  for  the  quantity  and 
goodness  of  their  wool.  The  former 
county  yields  the  largest  sheep  in  these 
islands,  w here  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
give  fifty  guineas  for  a ram,  aud  a guinea 
for  the  admission  of  a ewe  to  one  of  the 
valuable  male! ; or  twenty  guineas  for 
the  use  of  it  tor  a certain  number  of  ewes 
during  one  season.  Suffolk,  also  breeds  a 
very  valuable  kind.  The  fleeces  of  the 
norlhcrn  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  infe- 
rior in  fineness  to  those  of  the  south  ; but 
still  are  of  great  value  in  different  branches 
of  our  manufactures.  The  Yorkshire, 
hills  furnish  the  looms  of  that  county 
with  large  quantities  of  wool  ; and  that 
w hich  is  taken  from  the  neck  and  should- 
ers is  used  (mixed  with  Spanish  wool) 
in  some  of  their  finest  cloths. 

Wales  yields  but  a coarse  wool  ; yet  it 
is  of  more  extensive  use  than  the  finest 
Segorian  fleeces  ; for  rich  and  poor,  age 
and  youth,  health  and  infirmities,  all  con- 
fess (he  universal  benefit  of  the  flannel 
n annfacturc. 

The  sheep  of  Ireland  vary  like  these 
of  Great  Britain.  Those  of  the  south 
aud  east  bring  large,  ami  their  flesh  rank. 
Those  of  the  north,  and  the  mountainous 
parts,  small,  and  their  flesh  sweet.  The 
fleeces  in  the  same  manner  flitter  in  fle- 
gn  es  of  value. 

Scotland  breeds  a small  kind,  and  their 
fleeces  arc  coarse.  Sibbald(after  Boethius) 
speaks  of  a breed  in  the  isle  of  Ilona,  co- 
vered with  blue  wool  ; of  another  kind  in 
the  isle  of  Hirta,  larger  than  the  bigg»t 
lie-goal, w ith  tails  hanging  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  horns  as  thick,  and  longer 
than  those  of  an  ox.  lie  mentions  another 
kind,  which  is  cloatlicd  with  a mixture  of 
wool  and  ha  r;  a d a fourth  species  whose 
flesh  anil  tierces  ace  yellow. and  their  teeth 
uf  the  colour  of  gold;  but  the  truth  of 
these  relations  ought  to  be  enquired  into, 
as  no  other  writer  has  mentioned  them, 
except  thecredulous  Boethius.  Yet  the  last 
particular  is  not  to  be  rejected  ; for  not. 
withstamling  1 cat, nut  instance  the  teeth  of 
sheep,  yeti  saw  in  the  summer  of  1772, 
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at  Athol. house,  the  jaws  of  an  ox,  with 
teeth  thickly  incrustod  with  a gold-co- 
loured pyrites  ; and  the  same  might  have 
happened  to  those  of  sheep  had  they  fed 
in  the  same  grounds,  which  were  in  the 
valley  beneath  the  house. 

Besides  the  fleece,  there  is  scarce  any 
part  of  this  animal  but  what  is  useful  to 
mankind.  The  flesh  is  a delicate,  and 
wholesome  food.  The  skin  dressed,  forms 
different  parti  of  our  apparel : and  is  used 
fir  covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  pro- 
perly prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for 
strings  for  various  musical  instruments. 
The  hones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in 
general)  form  materials  for  tests  for  the 
refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  yields  a greater 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ; and  in 
some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  uot 
produce  the  cheese  without  a mixture  of 
water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a remarkable  rich  manure; 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  be- 
come too  nseful  a branch  of  husbandry 
for  the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude, 
whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that 
result  from  this  animal  to  individuals  in 
particular,  or  to  these  kingdoms  in  gene- 
ra), we  may  with  Columella  consider 
this  in  one  sense  as  the  first  of  the  do- 
mestic animals.  Post  majorcs  quadrupedes 
ovilti  pecorii  sccunda  rutio  est ; quee  pri- 
vi a sii  si  ad  ulilitatis  magnitudinem  re. 
f eras . Aui/i  id  prascipae  contra frigoris 
violentiam  protegit,  corporibusquc  nostris 
liberahora  pnebet  oelamina;  ct  etiam  cle- 
gantiam  mensasjucundii  el  numerosis  da- 
pibus  exornat. 

The  sheep,  as  to  its  nature,  is  a most 
innocent,  mild,  and  simple  animal;  and, 
conscious  of  its  own  defenceless  state, 
remarkably  timid  ; if  attacked  when  at- 
tended by  its  lamb,  it  will  make  some 
sUuw  of  defence,  by  stamping  with  its 
feet,  ami  pushing  with  his  head  : it  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  is  loud  of  any  jing- 
ling noise,  for  which  reason  the  leader  of 
the  flock  has  io  many  places  a bell  hung 
round  its  neck,  which  the  others  will  con- 
stantly follow  : it  is  subject  to  many 
diseases  : some  arise  from  iusects  which 


deposit  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of  the 
animal  ; others  arc  cause!  by  their  being 
kept  in  wet  pastures  ; for  as  the  sheep 
requires  but  little  drink,  it  is  naturally 
fond  of  a dry  soil.  The  dropsy,  vertigo, 
(thependro  of  the  Welsh)  the  phthisic, 
jaundice,  and  worms  in  the  liver,  an- 
nually make  great  havoc  among  our 
flocks  : for  the  first  disease  the  shepherd 
finds  a remedy  by  turning  the  infected 
into  fields  of  broom  ; which  plant  has 
been  also  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  same  disorder  among  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

The  sheep  is  also  infested  by  different 
sorts  of  insects  : like  the  horse  it  has  its 
peculiar  oestrus  or  gadfly,  which  deposits 
its  eggs  above  (he  nose  in  the  fronted 
sinuses  ; when  those  turn  into  maggots 
they  become  excessive  painful,  and  cause 
those  violent  agitations  that  we  so  often 
see  the  animal  in.  The  French  shep- 
herds make  a common  practice  of  easing 
the'  sheep,  by  trepanning  and  taking  out 
the  maggot';  this  practice  is  sometimes 
used  by  the  English  shepherds,  but  not 
always  with  the  same  success : besides 
these  insects,  the  sheep  is  troubled,  with 
a kind  of  tick  and  louse,  which  magpies 
and  starlings  contribute  to  eas'c  it  ofj  by 
lighting  on  its  back,  and  picking  the  iu- 
sects off, 

k 4.  The  Dor,. 

* 

Dr.  Caius,  an  English  physician,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  ofQueen  Elizabeth, 
has  left  among  several  other  tracts  re- 
lating to  natural  history,  one  written, 
expressly  on  It  ; species  of  British  d igs  , 
they  were  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  learned 
friend  (iesner  ; with  whom  he  kept  a 
strict  correspondence  ; and  whose  death 
he  laments  iu  a very  elegant  and  pathetic 
manner. 

Besides  a brief  account  of  the  variety 
of  dogs  then  existing  in  this  country,  be 
has  added  a systematic  table  of  them  : 
his  method  is  so  judicious,  that  we  shall 
make  nsc  of  the  same  ; explain  it  by  a 
brief  account  of  each  kind  ; and  point  out 
those  that  arc  no  longer  ip  use  among  us. 
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r Terrier 
Harrier 

[ Ulood-honud. 

Osse-hound 
flrey-hound 
Lcviucr,  or  Lyommer 
Tumbler. 

Spaniel 

Setter 

Water-spaniel,  or  finder. 
Spaniel  gentle,  or  comforter. 


Shepherd’s  dog. 

Mast  ill,  or  band-dog. 


Wippc 

Turnspit 
Dancer. 

The  first  variety  is  the  Torrarius  or  thickest  coverts  : nor  wonld  if  cease  Its 
Terrier,  which  takes  its  names  from  its  pursuit,  till  it  had  takrii  the  felon.  They 
subterraneous  employ  : being  a small  were  likewise  used  by  Wallace  and  Bruce 
kind  of  hound,  used  to  force  the  fox,  or  during  the  civil  wars.  The  poetical  his- 
other  beasts  6f  prey,  out  of  their  holes  ; torians  of  the  two  heroes  frequently  ro- 
aud  (in  former  times)  rabbits  out  of  their  late  very  curious  passages  on  this  subject ; 
burrows  into  nets.  of  the  service  these  dugs  were  of  to  their 

The  Lcverarius,  or  Harrier,  is  a species  masters,  and  the  escapes  they  had  frokn 
well  known  at  present;  it  derives  its  name  those  of  the  enemy.  The  blood-hound 
from  its  use,  that  of  hunting  the  hare  : was  in  great  request  on  the  confines  of 

but  under  this  head  may  -be  placed  the  England  and  Scotland  ; where  the  bor- 
fox-hound,  which  is  only  a stronger  and  derers  were  continually  preying  on  the 
fleeter  variety,  applied  to  a different  herd*  and  llocks  of  their  neighbours.  The 
chase.  true  blood-hound  was  large,  strong,  mus- 

The  Sangninarins,  or  Blood-hnnnd,  or  • culnr,  broad  breasted,  of  a stern  connte- 
thc  Sleuthonndc  of  the  Scots,  w as  a dog  nance,  of  a deep  tan  colour,  and  generally 
of  great  use, and  in  high  esteem  with  our  marked  with  a black  spot  above  each  eye. 
ancestors  : its  employ  was  to  recover  any  The  next  division  of  this  species  of 
game  that  had  escaped  wounded  from  the  dogs,  comprehends  those  that  hunt  by 
hunter  ; or  been  killed  and  stole  out  of  the  eye  : and  whose  success  depends  ci- 
tbe  forest,  it  was  remarkable  for  the  tlicr  upon  the  quickness  of  their  sight, 
acuteness  of  its  smell,  tracing  the  lost  their  swiftness,  or  their  subtilty. 
beast  by  the  blood  it  had  spilt;  from  The  Agasaius,  or  Gaze-hound,  was  tha 
whence  the  name  is  derived  : this  species  first  ; it  chased  indifferently  the  fox, bare, 
could,  with  the  utnu  st  certainty,  disco-  or  buck,  it  would  select  from  the  herd 
ver  the  thief  by  following  his  lootsteps,  the  fattest  and  tairest  deer  : pursue  it  by 
let  the  distance  of  his  flight  be  ever  so  the  eye  : and  if  lost  for  a time,  recover  it 
great,  and  through  the  most  secret  and  again  by  its  singular  distinguishing  facul- 
ty ; 
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fy  ; and  should  the  boast  rejoin  the  herd, 
this  dog  would  fix  unerringly  ou  the  same. 
This  species  is  now  lost,  or  at  least  un- 
known to  us. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Agasa-ns 
of  Dr.  Cains,  is  a very  different  species 
from  the  Agassens  of  Oppian,  for  which 
it  might  be  mistaken  from  the  similitude 
of  names ; this  he  describes  as  a small  kinJ 
of  dog,  peculiar  to  Grcat-Britain : and 
then  goes  on  with  these  words  : 

I’u-ev  ucfurjtro,  ’ifs/uw 

*»6i< 

Curium,  macilentum,  hispuluin,  oculis  pitrnim. 

what  he  adds  afterwards,  still  marks  the 
difference  more  strongly  ; 

P.'.vi  5*  afri  /as?  iff*  irb 

OHMOIVt 

Naribm  autero  I on  go  praaistanussimu*  est  agassctis. 

From  Oppiau's  whole  dcscriplion,  it  is 
plain  he  meant  our  Beagle. 

The  next  kind  is  the  Leporarius,  or 
Grey.hound.  Dr.  Cuius  informs  us,  that 
it  takes  its  name  quod  pracipui  gradus  sit 
inter  canes,  the  first  iu  rank  among  dogs  : 
that  it  was  formerly  esteemed  so,  appears 
from  the  forest  laws  of  king  Canute ; who 
enacted,  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of 
a gentleman  should  presume  to  keep  a 
grr.hound  : and  still  more  strongly  from 
an  old  Welsh  saying : ll  rth  ci  I Patch,  ei 
Varch , u'iVilgi,yr  adicaenir  Bonheddig: 
which  signifies,  that  sou  may  know  a 
gentleman  by  his  hawk,  his  horse  and 
Lis  gre-houud. 

Froissart  relates  a fact  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  fidelity  of  this  species  ; when 
that  unhappy  prince,  Richard  the  Second 
was  taken  iu  Flint  castle,  his  favouri  c 
gre-hound  immediately  deserted  him,  and 
lau  tud  ou  his  rival  Bolingbrokc  : as  if  he 
understood  and  foresaw  the  misfortunes 
of  the  former. 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre- 
hound,  and  now  become  very  scarce,  is 
of  a very  great  size,  strong,  deep-chested, 
and  covered  with  long  and ‘rough  hair. 
This  kind  was  much  esteemed  iu  former 
days,  and  used  in  great  numbers  by  the 
powerful  chieftains  in  their  magudiccut 
hunting  matches.  Jthad  as  sagacious  uos- 
trils  as  the  blood-hound,  and  was  as  fierce. 
This  seems  to  be  the  kind  Boethius  styles 
genus  ccnaticum  cum  celerrimum  tom 
auda.issimusu  ; nec  modo  in  fa  as,  sal  in 
busies  chum  tqt ronesque  ; pratiriim  si  do - 
min  uni  duclorcmve  injuriam  ajjici  cernut 
uut  in  eos  concddwr. 


This  third  species  is  the  Levinarius  or 
Lorarius  ; the  Leviuer  or  Lyemnter:  the 
first  name  is  derived  from  the  lightness  of 
the  kiud,  the  other  from  the  old  word 
Lycmme , a thong  ; this  species  being  used 
to  be  led  in  a thong,  and  slipped  at  the 
game.  Our  author  says,  that  this  dog  was 
a kind  that  hunted  both  by  scent  and  sight, 
and  iu  the  form  of  its  body  observed  a 
medium  between  the  hound  and  the  gre- 
hound.  This  probably  is  the  kind  now 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Irish 
gre-hound,  a dog  now  extremely  scarce 
iu  that  kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland 
laving  procured  from  them  as  many  as 
possible.  1 have  seen  two  or  three  in  the 
whole  island  : they  were  of  the  kiud  called 
by  M.  de  Button  Le  grand  Danois,  and 
probably  imported  there  by  the  Danes  who 
long  possessed  that  kingdom.  Their  use 
seems  originally  to  have  been  fur  the  chase 
of  wolves,  with  which  Ireland  swarmed  till 
the  latter  end  of  tho  last  century.  As  soon 
as  those  animals  wero  extirpated, the  num- 
bers of  the  dogs  decreased  ; for  from  that 
period  they  were  kept  only  for  state. 

The  Vertagus,  orTumbler,  is  a smooth 
species;  which  took  its  prey  bymeresub- 
tilty,  depending  neither  on  the  sagacity  of 
its  nose,  nor  its  swiftness  : if  it  came  into 
a warren,  it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  tho 
rabbets ; but  by  a seeming  neglect  of  them 
or  attention  to  something  else,  deceived 
the  object  till  it  got  within  reach.  So  as 
to  take  it  by  a sudden  spring.  This  dog 
was  less  than  the  hound  ; more  scraggy, 
and  had  prickt-up  ears  ; and  by  Dr.Caius’s 
description  seems  toanswer  to  the  modern 
lurcher. 

The  third  division  of  the  more  generous 
dogs,  comprehends  those  which  were  used 
in  fowling  ; first  the  llispaniolus,  or  spa- 
niel : from  the  name  it  may  be  supposed 
tint  we  were  indebted  to  S|iam  for  this 
breed  : there  were  two  varieties  of  this 
kiud,  the  first  used  in  hawking,  to  spring 
the  game,  which  are  the  same  with  our 
starters. 

The  other  variety  was  used  only  for  tho 
net,  and  was  called  Index,  or  the  setter  ; a 
kind  well  known  at  present.  This  king- 
dom has  longbeenremarkablefor  producing 
dogs  of  this  sort,  particular  care  having 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  breed  in  the 
utmost  purity.  They  are  still  distinguished 
by  t Ik1  name  of  Lnglish  spaniels  : so  that 
notwithstanding  the  deiivation  of  the 
name/  it  is  probable  they  are  natives  of 
Grcat-Britain.  We  may  strengthen  our 
suspicion  by  saying,  that  the  first  who 
broke  a dog  to  the  net  was  an  F.rrglish 

noble* 
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nobleman  of  a most  distinguished  cha- 
racter, the  great  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  Pointer  which  is 
a dog  ofa  foreign  extraction,  was  unknown 
to  our  ancestors. 

The  Aquatici!',  or  Fynder  was  another 
species  used  in  few  ling  ; was  the  same  as 
our  water  spaniel  ; and  was  used  to  find 
or  recover  the  game  that  was  shot. 

The  Melitftuf.  or  Kotor;  the  spaniel 
gcntlcor  comforter  ot  Dr.  Caius  (the  mo- 
dern lap  dog)  was  the  last  of  this  division, 
ihn  Maltese  little  dogs  were  as  much  es- 
teemed by  the  line  ladies  of  past  times,  as 
those  of  Ho b»g n a areamoug  the  modern. 
Old  Hollingsih  d is  ridiculously  suvere  on 
the  fair  of  his  days,  tor  their  excessive 
pasHon  for  these  little  animals  ; which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  it  was  in  his  time  a 
novelty. 

The  second*  grand  division  of  dogs 
comprehends  the  Kustici ; or  those  that 
were  used  in  the  country. 

The  first  species  is  the  Pastoralis,  or 
shepherd's  dog  ; which  is  the  same  that  is 
used  at  present,  either  in  guarding  our 
Hocks,  or  in  driving  herds  of  cattle.  This 
kind  is  so  well  trained  for  those  purposes, 
as  to  attend  to  every  part  of  the  herd  be 
it  ever  so  large  ; coniine  them  to  the  road, 
and  force iu  every  shaggier  without  doing 
it  the  least  in  jury. 

i’he  next  i»  the  Villaticns  or  Catena- 
rim*  : themas'ifi  or  baud  dog  ; a species  of 
great  M£«*  and  strength,  and  a very  loud 
barker.  Manhood  sa)s,  it  derives  its  name 
from  wa*r//^t-se,  being  supposed  I o fright- 
en away  robbers  by  its  tremendous  voice. 
Caius  tells  us  that  three  of  these  were 
reckoned  a match  for  a bear  ; and  four 
for  a lion  ; but  froin*an  experiment  made 
iu  the  tower  hy  James  thcKirsf,  that  no- 
ble quadruped  was  fount!  an  unequal 
match  to  onlj  three.  Tw  o of  the  dogs  were 
disabled  in  the  combat,  hut  the  third  for- 
ced ihe  lion  to  seek  lor  safety  by  flight. 
The  KnalKh  bulldog  seems  to  belong  to  this 
species-:  and  probably  is  the  dog  ouran- 
I bo r mentions  unde,  tue  title  of  Jatuiariu*. 
( • n a.  Britain  was  so  noted  lor  its  mastitis, 
thiit  the  K iiijn  rmperots  appointed  an 
o dicer  in  this  island  with  the  title  of 
lJrocut  ttivr  Ctjnrgit,  whose  sple  business 
wa«  to  breto  and  transmit  from  heuce 
to  the  aiuphithratre,  me  has  would  prove 
, equal  to  tlie  cou.bais  ol  that  place. 

M 1'iinqur  fau  nr  m frnrturi  cu  1 » IWitauni. 

A.  o briliati  subdue  il  e rotnoi  hulls. 


Gratius  speaks  iu  high  terms  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  British  dogs ; 

Aique  ipvov  lihrat  p»netrare  BrPannos  ? 

(>  quaiiia  tit  merces  et  quantum  impenrfiasuprz  ? 
Si  non  art  speciein  meiittiurotque  decorcs 
Protinus  : ha*c  una  e>t  catulis  jaciura  Britannia. 
Ac  magnum  cum  verm  opus,  prutnemluquc  virtu* 
Kt  vocat  exireinu  prscccps  discrim  ne  Mavor*. 
Non  tunc  egrogio*  tantum  atiiuirerc  M jIosso*. 

If  Hri tain’s  ilihtant  coasl  wo  dare  explore, 

How  much  beyond  the  CmuiI  the  value-l  store; 

If  shape  ami  benuty  not  nlonr  we  pri**. 

Which  nature  lo  the  British  hound  denies. 

But  uhen  the  niinhty  toil  the  hnutsman  «arms, 
And  nil  i h-  soul  is  iousM  by  fierce  alarms. 

When  Mars  calls  turiouslo  tli*  en<un”umd  field. 
Even  hold  MoloiNiaiis  the. i lo  these  ut«i»t  yield. 

Stiabo  tells  us  (hat  the  mast  Id's  of  Hri— 
tain  were  trained  for  war,  and  were  used 
by  the  Gauls  in  thrir  battles ; and  it  is 
certain  a well  trained  mastiff  might  be  of 
considerable  use  in  distressing  such  half, 
armed  and  irregular  combatants  as  the 
adversaries  of  the  Gauls  seem  generally 
to  have  been  before  the  Homans  con- 
quered them. 

The  last  division  is  that  of  the  Dcge- 
neres,  or  Curs.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Wappe,  a name  derived  from  its  note:  its 
only  use  was  to  alarm  the  family  by  bark- 
ing if  any  person  approached  the  house. 
Of  this  class  was  the  Versator,  or  turn- 
spit ; and,  lastly,  the  Saltator,  or  dancing 
dug, or  such  as  was  taught  variety  of  tricks 
and  carried  about  by  idle  people  as  a shew. 
Those  Uegenercs  were  of  no  certain  shape, 
being  mongrels  or  mixtures  of  all  kinds 
of  dogs. 

'Ve  should  now,  according  to  our  plan, 
after  enumerating  the  several  varieties  of 
British  dogs,  give  its  general  natural  his- 
tory ; but  since  Linnaeus  has  already  per- 
formed it  to  our  hand,  we  shall  adopt  his 
sense,  translating  his  very  words  (where- 
ever  we  may)  with  literal  exactness. 

“ The  dogs  eat  flesh  and  farinaceous 
“ vegetables,  but  not  greens  : i‘s  stomach 
“ digests  hones  : it  uses  the  tops  of  grass 
“ as  a vomit.  It  voids  its  excrements  on 
“ a stone : t hr  album  gr cecum  is  one  of  the 
“ greatest  cncouragers  of  putrefaction.  1 1 
“ laps  up  its  drink  with  its  tongue:  it 
“ voids  its  urine  sideways,  by  lifting  up 

one  of  its  hind  legs  ; and  is  inosldiuretic 
“ in  the  company  .if  a strange  dog.  Odo- 
“ rut  uvum  altnius  : its  scent  is  most  cx- 
“ quisite,  when  it  uoscis  moist : it  treads 
“ lightly  on  its  toes;  scarce  ever  sweats  ; 
“ hut  when  hot  lolls  out  its  tongue.  It 
“ generally  waiks  frequently  round  the 

“ plac. 
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“ plnrr.it  intends  to  lie  down  on  : ill  sen«e 
M of  hearing  is  very  quick  when  asleep  : 
11  it  dreams.  Prods  rixantibui  crudrlis  :ca- 
‘ ‘ tulit  cum  variii : mordel  ilia  illot : coke - 
“ ret  copula  junctus : it  goes  with  young 
“ sixty- three  days;  and  commonly  brings 
“ from  four  to  eight  at  a time  : the  male 
“ puppies  resemble  the  dog,  the  female  the 

bitch.  It  is  the  most  faithful  of  all  ani. 
“ mats  ; is  very  docile  : hates  strange 
“ dogs : will  snap  at  a stone  thrown  at  it : 
“ will  howl  at  certain  musical  notes  : all 
“ (except  the  South  American  kind)  will 
11  bark  at  strangers  : dogs  are  rejected  by 
1‘  the  Mahometans.’’ 

§ 5.  7%e  Wild  Cat. 

This  animal  does  not  differ  specifically 
from  the  tame  cat  ; the  latter  being  ori- 
ginally of  the  same  kind,  but  altered  in 
colour,  and  in  some  other  trilling  acci. 
dents,  as  are  common  to  animals  reclaim- 
ed from  the  woods  and  domesticated. 

The  cat  in  its  savage  state  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  house.cat  ; the 
head  larger,  and  the  face  flatter.  The 
teeth  and  claws  tremendous  : its  muscles 
very  strong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine  : 
the  tail  is  of  a moderate  length,  but  very 
thick,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black 
and  white,  the  end  always  black  : the  hips 
and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the 
leg,  are  always  black  ; the  fur  is  very  soft 
aud  fine.  The  general  colour  of  these  ani- 
mals is  of  a yellowish  white,  mixed  with 
a deep  grey  : these  colours,  though  they 
appear  at  first  sight  confusedly  blended 
together,  yet  on  close  inspection  will  be 
found  to  be  disposed  like  the  streaks  on 
the  skin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the 
bark  downwards,  rising  from  a black  list 
that  runs  from  the  head  along  the  middle 
of  the  back  to  the  tail. 

This  animal  may  be  called  the  Biitish 
tiger  : it  is  the  fiercest,  and  most  destruc- 
tive beast  we  have ; making  dreadful  ha- 
vock  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  most  mountainous 
and  woody  parts  of  these  islands,  living 
mostly  in  tries, and  feeding  only  by  nighf. 
Jt  multiplies  as  fast  as  our  common  cats  ; 
and  often  the  females  of  the  latter  w ill 
quit  their  domestic  mates,  and  retarn 
home  pregnant  'ey  the  former. 

They  are  taken  either  in  traps,  or  by 
shooting  : in  the  latter  case,  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous only  to  wound  them,  for  they  will 
attack  the  person  who  injured  them,  and 
have  strength  enough  to  be  no  despicable 


enemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckon, 
ed  among  the  beasts  of  chace  : as  appears 
by  the  charter  of  Richard  the  Second,  to 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him 
leave  to  hunt  the  bare,  fox,  and  wild  cat. 
The  use  of  the  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes  ; 
but  it  was  esteemed  not  of  the  most  luku- 
rious  kind  ; fur  it  was  ordained,  that  no 
‘ abbess  or  uun  should  use  more  costly 
‘ apparel  than  such  as  is  made  of  lambs 
4 or  cats  skins.’  In  much  earlier  limes  it 
w as  also  the  object  of  the  sportiuan’s  di- 
version. 

Felemquc  luinitrem 

Arbirii  in  tvunco  longit  pradigerc  teliv. 

Kornaiuiii  Cynrgcticon,  L.  55. 

^ 0.  The  Domestic  Cat. 

This  animal  is  so  well  known  as  to  make 
a description  of  it  unnecessary.  It  is  an 
useful,  but  deceitful  domestic ; active, 
neat,  sedate,  intent  on  its  prey.  When 
pleased  purrs  and  moves  its  tail  ; when 
angry  spits,  hisses,  aud  strikes  with  ila 
foot.  When  walking,  it  draws  in  its  claws  ; 
it  drinks  little  : is  foud  of  fish  : it  washes 
its  face  with  its  fore-foot,  (Linnaius  says 
at  the  approach  of  a storm  : ) the  female 
is  remarkably  salacious  ; a piteous, 
squalling,  jarring  lover.  Its  e)cs  shiue 
iu  the  night : its  hair  when  rubbed  iu  the 
dark  emits  fire  ; it  is  cvcu  proverbially  te- 
nacious of  life  : always  lights  ou  its  feet : 
is  fond  of  perfumes,  marum,  cat-mint,  va- 
lerian, Ac. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  hare  had  a high 
sense  of  the  utility  of  this  animal.  That 
excellent  prince  lioel  dUa , or  liuwel  -the 
Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
(among  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices,  &c. 
of  animals)  to  include  that  of  the  cat ; 
and  to  describe  the  qualities  it  ought  to 
have.  The  price  of  a kitting  before  it  could 
see,  was  to  be  a penny  ; till  it  caught  a 
mouse,  two  pence  ; when  it  commenced 
mouser  four-pence.  It  was  required  be- 
sides, that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses 
of  hearing  and  seeing,  be  a good  mouser, 
have  the  daws  whole,  and  he  a good 
nurse  : but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qua- 
lities, the  seller  was  to  forleit  to  the  buy- 
er the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one 
stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the 
prince’s  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a milch 
ewe,  its  tieece  and  lamb : or  as  much 
wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat  sus- 
pended by  its  lail  (the  head  touching  the 
floor)  would  form  a heap  high  enough 
to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  This  last 
quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being 
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an  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  of  specie  at  that  time)  and  the  great  care 
manners,  but  it  almost  prores  to  a tie*  taken  of  tbe  improvement  and  breed  of 
Bionsiration  that  rats  ure  not  abori.  an  animat  that  multiplies  so  fast,  are 
pints  of  these  islands  ; or  known  to  the  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little 
earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  price  set  kooirn  at  that  period, 
ou  them,  (if  we  consider  the  high  value 


§ 7.  Explanation  of  tome  technical  Teb»s  in  Oknitholoc  r. 

Fig. 

1 Cere.  Cera  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the  bill  in  the  Hotel* 

. 'kind. 

2.  Cupistcum  A word  used  by  ldnnttut  to  express  the  short  feathers  on  the 

forehead  just  above  the  bill.  In  Crotct  these  fall  forwards  over 
< the  nostrils. 

3.  Lorum  The  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  generally  covered 

with  feathers,  but  in  some  birds  naked,  as  in  the  black  and  while 
\ Grebe. 

4.  Orbits.  Orbit a Tbe  skin  that  surrounds  the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare,  par. 

tirularly  in  the  llervn  and  Parrot. 

5.  Emorginatum  A bill  is  called  rostrum  e marginatum  when  there  is  a small 

Dutch  near  the  end  t this  is  conspicuous  in  that  of  Butcherbirds 
and  Thrushes. 

C.  i ibrisste  Pibriuc  jxciinata',  stiff  hairs  that  grow  on  each  side  the  mouth 

formed  like  a double  comb,  to  be  seen  ill  the  Goatsucker , fly- 
catcher, biC. 

7.  Bastard  tcitig.  A small  joint  rising  at  the  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing 
Alula  spuria  or  the  cubitus ; tin  which  are  three  or  five  feathers. 

S.  Lesser  coverts  of  The  small  feathers  that  lie  in  several  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
the  icings.  Tec.  wingr.  The  under  coverts  are  thoso  that  line  the  inside  of  the 
trices  primal  wings. 

9.  6'»  rater  coverts  The  feathers  that  lie  immediately  over  the  quilt. fathers  and 
Tests  ices  fccundte  secondary  leathers. 

10.  Quill  feathers.  The  latgcst  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  those  that  rise  from  the 

Prim ores  first  bone. 

11.  Secondary f< others.  Those  that  rise  from  the  second. 

Sec  ontluria 

12.  Coverts  of  the  lull.  Those  that  covor  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Vrupygium 

13.  Vent  feathers.  Those  that  lie  from  the  vent  to  the  tail.  Crissum  I.inniri. 

14.  'J  he  tost  Hcxt  rices 

lb.  Scuputur feathers  That  rise  from  the  shoulders  and  cover  the  sides  of  the 
back. 

1 C.  Nucha  The  hind  part  of  the  head. 

17 . Rush  urn  subulatum  A term  Liftmens  uses  for  a strait  and  slender  bill. 

18.  Toabew  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  the  Kingfisher. 

Ik.  Pcs  scunsorius  The  fuot  of  the  Woodpecker  formed  for  climbing.  Climbing 
feet. 

20.  Tinned  fool.  I’ts  Such  as  those  of  the  Grebes , See.  Such  as  are  indented  are 
tolatus . pimiutus  called  scalloped  ; such  are  those  ol  Coots  and  scallop.tocd  Sand . 

pipers. 

22.  Fes  Iridaclylus  Such  as  want  the  hack  toe. 

23.  Siini  pulmuttd.  When  the  webs  only  reach  halfway  of  the  toes. 

Per  s<  nii-puliiiulus 

24.  Lugue  puslico  When  the  hind  claw  adheres  to  the  leg  without  any  too,  as  in 

fessili  the  Petrels. 

C1)  Digitus  4 unmi.  All  the  fuur  toes  connected  by  web?,  as  in  the  Corvarants. 

*.  k u>  pulmatis.  Explanation 
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' Explanation  of  other  Links  an  Terms. 

Rostrum  cultratwn  When  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  sharp,  such  as  in  that  of 
the  Crow. 

Vnguiculatum  A bill  with  the  nail  at  the  end,  as  those  of  the  Goosanders  and 

Ducks. 

Lingua  ciliatu  When  the  tongue  is  edged  with  fine  bristles,  as  in  Ducks.  1 

Integra  When  quite  plain  or  even. 

Lumbricijormis  When  the  tongue  is  loug,  round,  and  slender,  like  a worm, 

as  that  of  the  Woodpecker. 

Pedes  compedes  When  the  legs  are  placed  so  far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird 

walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in  fitters  ; as  is  the  case  with  the 
Arks,  Grebes , and  Divers. 

Nares  Linear es  When  the  nostrils  are  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea  Gulls . 

Marginatie  With  a rim  round  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Stare. 

§ 8.  The  Pigeon.  Multitudes  of  these  birds  are  observed 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  to  migrate  into  the  south  of  England  ; 
varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one  and  while  the  beech  woods  were  suffered 
species,  the  Stock  Dove  ; the  English  to  cover  large  tracts  of  ground,  they  used 
name  implying  its  being  the  stock  or  stem  tj  haunt  them  in  myriads,  reaching  in 
from  wheuce  the  other  domestic  kinds  strings  of  a mile  in  length,  as  they  went 
sprung.  These  birds,  as  Varro  observes,  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.  Theyvisitus 
- take  their  (Latin,)  uanie,  Columbu,  from  the  latest  of  any  bird  of  passage,  not  ap- 
their  voice  or  cooing  : ami  had  he  kuown  pearing  till  November,  and  retire  in  the 
it,  he  might  have  added  the  British,  &c.  spring.  I imagine  that  the  summer 
for K'lommen,Kyluhman,Kulm, and  Koltn,  haunts  of  these  are  in  Sweden,  for  Mr. 
signify  the  same  bird.  They  were  and  Eckmark  makes  their  retreat  thence  coin- 
still  are,  in  most  parts  of  our  island,  in  cide  with  their  arrival  here.  But  many 
a state  of  nature  ; but  probably  the  Ro-  breed  here,  as  I have  observed,  on  the  dills 
mans  taught  us  the  method  of  making  of  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides, 
them  domestic,  and  constructing  pigeon.  The  varieties  produced  from  the  do- 
houses.  Its  character,  in  the  state  near-  mestic pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  ex. 
est  that  of  its  origin,  is  a deep  bluish  tromely  elegant  j these  are  distinguished 
ash-colour;  the  breast  dashed  with  a by  names  expressive  of  their  several  pro- 
fine  changeable  green  and  purple;  the  perties,  such  as  Tumblers,  Carriers,  Ja- 
sides  of  the  neck  with  shilling  copper  so-  cobiucs,  Croppers,  Powters,  Runts,  Tur- 
lour  ; its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bits,  OwHs,  .Nuns,  &c.  The  most  celebra- 
bars,  one  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  ted  of  these  is  the  Carrier,  which,  from 
the  other  on  the  quill.fcathers.  The  back  the  superior  attachment  that  pigeon 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  uear  the  end  shews  to  its  native  place,  is  employed  in 
with  black.  The  weight  fourteen  ounces,  many  countries  as  the  most  expeditious 
In  the  wild  state  it  breeds  in  holes  of  courier;  the  letters  are  tied  under  its 
rocks,  and  hollows  of  trees,  for  which  rea-  wing,  it  is  let  loose,  and  in  a very  short 
aon.somc  w riters  stile  itco/umiacacer  no/ir,  space  returns  to  the  home,  it  was  hr  light 
in  opposition  to  the  Ring  Dove,  which  from,  with  its  advices.  This  practice 
makes  its  nests  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  wus  much  in  vogue  in  the  East  ; and  at 
Nature  ever  preserves  some  agreement  Scanderoon,  till  late  years,  used  on  the 
in  the  manners,  characters,  and  colours  arrival  of  a ship,  to  give  the  merchants 
of  birds  reclaimed  from  their  wild  state,  at  Aleppo  a more  expeditious  uoticc  than 
This  species  of  pigeon  soon  takes  to  build  could  be  doue  by  any  other  meaus.  In 
in  artificial  cavities,  and  from  the  temp-  our  own  country,  these  aerial  messengers 
t tations  of  a ready  provision  becomes  easi-  have  been  employed  for  a very  singular 
]y  domesticated.  The  drakes  of  the  tame  purpose,  being  let  loose  at  Tyburu  at  thu 
duck,  however  they  may  vary  in  colour,  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away, 
ever  retain  the  mark  of  their  origin  from  to  notify  to  distant  friends  the  departure 
our  English  mallard,  by  the  curled  fea-  of  the  unhappy  crimiual. 
thers  of  the  tail ; and  the  tame  goose  be-  In  the  East,  the  use  of  these  birds  seems 
trays  its  descent  from  the  wild  kind,  by  to  have  been  improved  greatly,  by  having, 
the  invariable  Whiteness  of  its  rump,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  relays  of  them 
which  they  always  retain  in  both  states,  ready  to  spread  intelligence  to  all  parts  of 
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the  country.  Thus  the  governor  of  Da- 
miata  circulated  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Orrilo : 

Tosto  che'l  Castellan  <3i  Daminta 
Cortifiewsi,  cb'era  morto  Orrilo, 

I .a  Colombo  lascib,  ch’avea  leguta 
Sotto  1'ala  al  IntUracol  Cla. 

Quelle  andd  al  Cairo,  ed  indi  fu  lascia*a 
Un’altra  altrove,  come  quivi  e slilo: 

Sil,  che  in  pncliissimc  ore  anrlo  I’avvw 
lJer  tatto  Egkto,  ch*cra  Oiriio  ucciso 

But  the  simple  use  of  them  was  known 
in  very  early  times  : Anacreon  tells  us, 
he  conveyed  his  billet-doux  to  his  beauti- 
ful Bathyilus  by  a dove. 

F.^C  * Afsitfi'jtri 
Aiauitvr o taiTa* 

K*i  pvt  oist  i«inr 

,Ev( + • 

I am  note  Anacreon**  slave. 

And  to  itu:  entrusted  have 
Ail  the  ovorflowiiift*  of  his  heart 
To  Kathv  II  us  to  impart : 
fcacli  ii-ft  line,  with  nimble  wing. 

To  the  lovely  boy  J bring. 

Taurosthcncs  also,  by  means  of  a pi. 
gcon  he  hid  decked  with  purple,  sent  ail. 
▼icc  to  his  father,  who  lived  in  the  isle  of 
yl’gina,  of  his  victory  in  (he  Olympic 
games,  on  the  very  day  he  had  obtained 
it.  And,  at  the  siege  of  Modena,  Ilirtius 
without, and  Brutus  wilhin  the  w alls,  kept, 
by  the  help  of  pigeons,  a constant  corre. 
spomJcnce  ; baffling  every  strafagem  of 
the  besieger  Antony  to  intercept  their 
couriers.  In  tlie  times  of  the  crusade, 
there  were  many  more  instances  of  these 
birds  of  peace  being  employ  ed  in  the  ser. 
.ice  of  war  ; Joinville  relates  one  during 
the  crusatlc  of  Saint  Louis  : and  Tasso 
another,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to  be  gregari- 
ous ; to  lay  only  two  eggs  ; to  bleed  many 
times  in  the  year  ; to  bill  in  their  court, 
ship  ; for  the  male  ami  female  to  sit  by 
turns,  and  also  to  feed  their  young  ; to 
cast  their  provision  out  of  their  rraw  into 
the  young  one’s  months  ; to  drink,  not 
like  other  birds  by  sipping,  but  by  con- 
tinual draughts  like  quadrupeds ; and 
to  have  notes  mournful  or  plaintive. 

* * A«  won  ns  the  commandant  of  Dr.minta 

* heard  that  Oiriio  waa  dead,  lie  let  loose  a pf- 

* peon,  under  whose  wing  be.  bad  t;ed  a letter ; lliia 

* fled  to  CVio,  fruui  whence  a second  was  dis- 
4 patched  to  anutl  er  place,’  as  is  usual : so  that  in 

* a very  few  hour,  all  fcgrypt  was  acquainted  with 

* the  dtatn  of  timlo.’  Aumrro,  canto  IS 

1 .VuatraMi,  ode  V.  liirt [ififxr. 


% 0.  The  Blackbird. 

This  bird  is  of  a very  retired  and  soli, 
♦ary  nature  ; frequents  hedges  and  thick- 
ets,  in  which  it  builds  earlier  than  any 
other  bird  : the  nest  is  formed  of  moss, 
dead  grass,  fibres,  &c.  lined  or  plastered 
with  clay,  and  that  again  covered  with 
hay  or  small  straw.  It  lays  four  or  fire 
eggs  of  a bluish  green  colour,  marked 
with  irregular  dusky  spots.  The  note 
of  the  male  is  extremely  fine,  but  too 
loud  for  any  place  except  (he  woods  : it 
begins  to  sing  early  in  the  spring,  conti- 
nues ils  music  part  of  the  summer,  desists 
in  the  moulting  season  ; but  resumes  it 
for  some  time  in  September,  and  the  first 
winter  mouths. 

The  colour  of  the  male,  when  it  has  at. 
tained  its  full  age,  is  of  a fine  deep  black, 
and  the  bill  of  a bright  yellow  ; the  edges 
of  the  eye-lids  yellow.  When  young  the 
bill  is  dusky,  and  the  plumage  of  a rusty 
black,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished front  the  females ; but  at  the 
age  of  one  year  they  attain  their  proper 
colour. 

$ 10.  The  BoLLrisru. 

The  wild  note  of  this  biid  is  not  in  the 
least  musical  ; but  when  tamed  it  be- 
comes remarkably  docile,  and  may  be 
taught  any  tune  after  a pipe,  orto  whistle 
any  notes  in  the  jnstest  manner  ; it  sel- 
dom forgets  what  it  has  learned  ; and  will 
become  so  tame  as  to  come  at  call,  perch 
on  its  master’s  shoulders,  and  (at  com- 
mand) go  through  a difficult  musical 
lesson.  They  may  be  taught  to  speak, 
and  some  thus  instructed  are  auuually 
brought  to  London  from  Germany. 

The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  fe- 
male by  the  superior  blackness  of  its 
crown,  and  by  the  rich  crimson  that 
adorns  the  cheeks, breast, bellyand  throat, 
of  the  male  : those  of  the  female  being  of 
a dirty  colour : the  bill  is  black,  short, 
and  very  thick  ; the  head  large  ; the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  grey  ; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  arc  black  ; the 
lower  crossed  w ith  a white  line  ; the  quill. 
feathers  dusky,  but  part  of  their  inner 
webs  white  ; the  coverts  of  the  tail  and 
vcnt-fcathers  white  ; the  tail  black. 

In  the  spring  these  birds  frequent  our 
gardens,  and  are  very  destructive  to  our 
fruit-trees,  by  eating  the  tender  buds. 
They  breed  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  are  seldom  seen 
at  that  timeucar  houses,  as  they  chusc  some 
very  retired  place  to  breed  in.  Ttnse 
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brirtls  are  sometimes  wholly  black.  I have 
heard  of  a male  bullfinch  which  had 
changed  its  colours  after  it  had  been 
taken  in  full  feather,  and  with  all  its  fine 
tcints.  The  first  year  it  began  to  assume 
a dull  hue.  blackening  every  year,  till  in 
the  fourth  it  attained  the  decjvcst  degree 
of  that  colour.  This  was  communicated 
tome  by  the  Rev.  Mr. White  ofSelborne. 
Mr.  Morton  in  his  History  of  Northainp. 
tonshire,  gives  another  instance  of  such  a 
change,  with  this  addition,  that  the  year 
following  after  moulting,  the  bird  recover- 
ed its  native  colours.  Bullfinches  fed  en- 
tirely on  hemp-seed  arc  aptest  to  under- 
go this  change. 

, §11.  77if  Goldfinch. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hard- 
billed small  birds  ; whether  we  consider 
its  colours,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  or 
the  music  of  its  note.  The  bill  is  w hite, 
tipt  with  black  ; the  base  is  surrounded 
with  a ring  of  rich  scarlet  feathers  ; from 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  is  a 
black  line  ; the  cheeks  arc  white  ; the  top 
of  the  head  is  black ; and  the  white  on 
the  cheeks  is  bounded  almost  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  with  black  ; the  hind 
part  of  the  head  is  white;  the  back  rump, 
and  breast  are  of  a fiuc  pale  tawny  brown, 
lightest  on  the  two|last;  the  belly  is  white  ; 
the  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  in  the 
male,  are  black  ; the  quill-feathers  black, 
marked  in  their  middle  with  a beautiful 
yellow  ; the  tips  white  ; the  tail  is  black, 
but  most  of  the  feathers  marked  neartheir 
ends  with  a^white  spot : the  legs  are  white. 

The  female  is  distinguished  from  the 
male  by  these  notes ; the  feathers  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  in  the  former  are  brown  ; 
in  the  male  black ; the  lesser  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  brown  ; and  the  blprk  and 
yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  female  arc  less 
brilliant.  The  young  bird,  before  it  moults 
is  grey  on  the  head  ; and  hence  it  is  term- 
ed by  the  bird  catchers  a grey-pate. 

There  is  another  variety  of  goldfinch, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  taken  above  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  which  is  called  by 
the  London  bird-catchers  a cheverel , from 
the  manner  in  which  it  concludes'  its 
jerk  : when  this  sort  is  taken  it  sells  at  a 
very  high  price;  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  common  sort  by  a white  streak,  or.  by 
two,  and  sometimes  three  white  spots  uu- 
der  the  throat. 

Their  note  is  very  sweet,  and  they  are. 
much  esteemed  on  that  account,  as  well 


as  for  their  great  docility.  Toward  win- 
ter they  assemble  in  flocks,  and  feed  on 
seeds  of  different  kinds  particularly  those 
of  the  thistle.  It  is  fond  of  orchards, 
qnd  frequently  builds  in  an  apple  or  pear 
tree:  its  nest  is  very  elegantly  formed  of 
fine  mops, liver-worts,  and  bents  on  thti 
outside  ; lined  first  with  wool  and  hair, 
and  then  with  the  goslin  or  cotton  of  the 
sallow.  It  lays  five  white  eggs,  marked 
with  deep  purple  spots  on  the  upper  end. 

This  bird  seems  to  have  been  the  %fv. 

<ro n'tTfis*  of  Aristotle  : being  the  only  one 
that  wc  know  of,  that  could  be  distin- 
guished by  a golden  fillet  round  its  head 
feeding  ou  the  seeds  of  prickly  plants. 
The  very  ingenious  translator  (Or.  Mar- 
tyn)  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues  and  Georgies 
gives  the  name  of  this  bird  to  the  ucalan • 
this  or  acunt his , 

Littoraquc  alcyontn  resonant,  aemthiit  dumi. 

In  our  account  of  the  Halcyon  of  the 
ancients,  wc  followed  his  opinion  ; but 
having  since  met  with  a passage  in  Aris- 
totle, that  clearly  proves  that  acacthis 
could  not  bo  used  in  that  sense,  wc  beg, 
that,  till  wc  can  discover  what  it  teil'y 
is,  the  word  may  be  rendered ' linnet, 
since  it  is  impossible  the  philosopher  could 
distinguish  a bird  of  such  striking  and 
brilliant  colours  as  the  gold  finch,  by  the 
epithet  xxxoggooi,  or  bad  coloured  ; and  as 
he  celebrates  his  acanthis  for  a tine  note, 
pur  tci  Xiyvfai  Igyar,  both  characters 
will  suit  the  linnet,  being  a bird  as  remark- 
able for  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  as  for 
the  plainness  of  its  plumage. 

§ 12.  The  Linnet. 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  dusky,  but  in 
(he  spring  assumes  a bluish  cast ; the  fi  a. 
thers  on  tire  head  are  black  edged  with 
ash.colour  : the  sides  of  the  neck  deep  ash- 
colour;  the  throat  marked  in  the  middle 
with  a brown  line,  bounded  on  each  side 
with  a white  one  ; the  back  black,  bor- 
dered w itli  reddish  brown  ; the  bottom  of 
the  breast  is  of  a fine  btuud  red,  which 
heightens  in  colour  as  the  spring  advances; 
the  belly  white;  the veut-feathers yellow- 
ish ; the  sides  under  the  wings  spotted  with 
brown  ; the  quill-feathers  arc  dusky  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  nine  first  w hite  ; thcco. 
verts  incumbent  on  them  black,  the  others 
of  a reddish  brown ; the  lowest  order  tipt 

• Which  he  places  among  the  dxa^o^mym. 
Foaliger  reads  the  word  yvno/trrfir,  which  has  no 
meaning  ; neither  does  the  critic  support  his  alte- 
ration with  any  reasons,  lint.  an.  fc31. 
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with  a paler  colour : the  (ail  is  a little  produce  with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet, 
forked,  of  a brown  colour,  edged  with  and  the  offspring  is  called  a mule  bird, 
while  ; the  two  middle  feathers  excepted,  because  like  that  animal,  it  proves  barren, 
which  are  bordered  with  dull  red.  The  They  are  still  fouud  on  the  same  spot 
females  and  young  birds  want  the  red  to  which  we  were  first  indebted  for  tha 
spot  on  the  breast ; in  lieu  of  that,  their  productions  of  such  charming  songsters  ; 
breasts  arc  marked  with  short  streaks  of  but  they  are  now  become  no  numerous 
brown  pointing  downwards  ; the  females  in  our  country,  that  we  are  under  no.ne- 
hare  also  less  white  in  their  wings.  cessity  uf  crossing  the  ocean  for  them. 

These  birds  are  much  esteemed  for  their 


tong  ; they  feed  on  seeds  of  different  kinds 
which  they  peel  before  they  cat ; the  seed 
of  theffnuni  or  Jlax.  is  their  faron  rite  food, 
from  whence  the  name  of  the  linnet  tribe. 

They  breed  among  furze  and  white 
thorn  : the  outside  el  their  nest  is  made 
with  moss  and  bent?  ; and  lined  with  wool 
and  hair.  They  lay  fire  whitish  eggs, 
spotted  like  those  ot  the  goldfinch. 

§ 13.  The  Canary  Biud. 

This  bird  is  of  the  finch  tribe.  It  was 
originally  peculiar  to  those  isles,  to  which 
it  owes  its  name;  the  same  that  were 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of 
the  fortunate.  The  happy  temperament 
of  the  air;  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  ground  iu  the  varieties  of  fruits ; 
the  sprightly  and  chcarlul  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  ; and  the  harmony  arising 
from  the  number  of  the  birds  found  there, 
procured  them  that  romantic  distinction. 
Though  the  ancients  celebrate  the  isle  of 
Canaria  for  the  multitude  of  birds,  they 
have  not  mentioned  any  in  particular.  It 
is  probable  then,  that  our  species  was  not 
introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  se. 
cond  discovery  of  ihese  isles,  which  was 
between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  We  arc  uncertain  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Belon,  who  w rote  in  1555,  is  si. 
lent  iu  respect  to  these  birds  : Gesner  is 
the  first  who  mentions  them  ; aud  A I. 
drovand  speaks  of  them  as  rarities  : that 
they  were  very  dear  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  attrndiug  the  bringing  them 
from  so  distant  a country,  atpl  that  they 
were  purchased  by  people  of  rank  alone. 
Olinasays  that  in  his  time  there  was  a 
degenerate  sort  found  on  the  isle  of  Elba 
oti  the  coa^t  of  Italy,  winch  came  there 
originally  by  means  of  a ship  bound  from 
the  Canaries  to  Leghorn,  and  pas  wreck- 
ed on  that  island.  \\o  once  saw  some 
small  birdj  brought  directly  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  that  we  suspect  to  be  the 
genuine  sort ; they  w ere  of  a dull  green 
colour;  tut  as  they  did  not  sing,  we  sup- 
posed them  to  be  bcus.  These  birds  will 


§14.  The  Sky  Lark. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  seven 
inches  one  fourth  y the  breadth  twelve  and 
a half ; the  weight  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
the  tongue  broad  aud  cloven  ; the  bill 
slender ; the  under  mandible  dusky,  the 
lownir  yellow ; above  the  eyes  is  a yellow 
spot  ; the  crown  of  the  head  a reddish 
brown  spotted  with  deep  black  ; the  hind 
part  of  the.  head  ash-culour  ; chin  white. 
It  has  tl)e  faculty  of  erecting  the  feathers 
of  the  head.  The  feather  on  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  dusky  edged 
with  reddish  brown,  which  is  paler  on 
the  latter  ; the  quill-feathers  dusky  ; the 
exterior  web  edged  with  white,  that  uf 
the  others  with  reddish  brown,  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  yellow  spotted  with 
black  ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a 
pale  yellow ; the  exterior  web,  and  half 
of  the  interior  w eb  next  to  the  shaft  of  the 
first  feather  of  the  tail,  are  white  ; of  the 
second  only  the  exterior  web  ; the  rest  of 
those  feathers  dusky  ; the  others  are  dusky 
edged  with  red  ; those  in  the  middle  deep* 
ly  so,  the  rest  very  slightly  ; the  legs  dus- 
ky ; soles  of  the  feet  yellow  ; the  hind 
claw  very  long  and  strait. 

This  and  the  wood-lark  are  the  ouly 
birds  that  sing  as  they  By  ; this  raising  its 
note  as  it  soars,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite 
dies  away  as  it  descends.  It  wilt  often  soar 
to  such  a height,  that  w e are  charmed  with 
the  music  wheu  we  lose  sight  of  the  song, 
stcr  ; it  also  begins  its  song  before  the  ear- 
liest dawn.  Milton,  in  his  Allegro,  most 
beautifully  expresses  these  circumstances; 
and  Bishop  Newton  observes,  that  the 
beautiful  scene  that  Milton  exhibits  of  ru- 
ral chearfuluess,  at  the  same  times  gircs 
us  a fine  picture  of  the  regularity  of  his 
life,  ami  the  ir.noccney  of  his  own  mind  ; 
thus  he  describes  himself  as  iu  a situation 

# To  liesr  the  lurk  bejin  bis  ilipht, 

And  singing  -inrtle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch  tower  iu  the  skies, 

’Till  the  U;iji|iled  dawn  doth  rise. 

It  continues  its  harmony  several  months, 
beginning 
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beginning  early  in  the  spring,  on  pairing. 
In  the  winter  they  assemble  in  vast  Hocks, 
grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  for  our  tables.  They  build  their 
Best  on  the  ground,  beneath  some  clod, 
forming  it  of  hay,  dry  fibres,  &c.  and  lay 
four  or  five  eggs. 

The  place  these  birds  are  taken  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  is  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunstable ; tho  season  begins  about 
the  ldth  of  September,  and  ends  the  25th 
of  February  : and  during  that  space 
about  4000  dozen  are  caught,  which  sup- 
ply the  market  of  the  metropolis.  Those 
caught  in  the  day  arc  taken  in  clap-nets 
of  fifteen  yanis  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  iu  breadth  ; and  are  enticed  within 
their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking- 
glass,  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood,  and  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nets,  which  are  put 
in  a quick  whirling  motion,  by  a string 
the  larker  commands : he  also  makes  use 
of  a decoy  lark.  These  nets  are  used 
only  till  the  14th  of  November,  for  the 
larks  will  not  dare,  or  frolick  in  the  air 
except  in  fine  sunny  weather ; and  of 
course  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  snare. 
When  the  weather  grows  gloomy,  the 
larker  changes  his  engine,  and  makes  use 
of  a trammel.net  27  or  28  feet  long,  and 
6 broad  ; which  is  put  on  two  poles  18 
feet  long,  and  carried  by  men  under  each 
arm,  who  pass  over  the  fields  and  quar- 
ter the  ground  as  a setting  dog ; when 
they  hear  or  feel  a lark  hit  the  net, 
they  drop  it  down,  and  so  the  birds  are 
taken. 

§ 15.  The  Nightingale. 

The  nightingale  takes  its  name  from 
night,  and  the  Saxon  word  galan,  losing ; 
expressive  of  the  time  of  its  melody.  In 
size  it  is  equal  to  the  redstart  ; but  longer 
bodied,  and  more  elegantly  made.  The 
colours  are  very  plain.  The  head  and 
b ick  arc  of  a pale  tawny,  dashed  with 
olive  ; the  tail  is  of  a deep  tawny  red  ; 
the  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the 
belly,  of  a light  glossy  ash-colour  : the 
lower  belly  almost  white;  the  exterior 
web  of  the  quill-fcaihers  are  of  a dull 
reddish  brown  ; the  interior  of  brownish 
ash-colour  : the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the 
eyes  remarkably  large  and  piercing  ; the 
legs  and  feet  a deep  ash-colour. 

This 'bird,  the  most  famed  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  for  the  variety,  length,  and 
sweetness  of  its  notes,  visits  England  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Au- 
gust. It  is  a species  that  does  not  spread 


itself  over  the  island.  It  is  not  found  in 
North  Wales  ; or  in  any  of  tho  English 
counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkshire, 
where  they  are  met  with  in  great  plenty 
about  Doncaster.  They  have  been  also 
heard  but  rarely  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  this  bird  docs  not 
migrate  so  tar  west  as  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  ; counties  where  the  seasons 
are  so  very  mild,  that  myrtles  flourish  in 
the  open  air  during  the  whole  year : nei- 
ther are  they  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald 
places  them  in  his  list  of  Scotch  birds  ; but 
they  certainly  arc  unknown  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain,  probably  from  the 
scarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
hedges  there.  Yet  they  visit  Sweden,  a 
milch  more  severe  climate.  With  us 
they  frequent  thick  hedges,  and  low  cop- 
pices ; and  generally  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  hush,  so  that  they  are  very  rarely 
seen.  They  form  their  nest  of  oak-leaveS, 
a few  bents,  and  reeds.  Tho  eggs  are 
of  a deep  brown.  When  the  young  first 
come  abroad,  and  are  helpless,  the  old 
birds  make  a plaintive  and  jarring 
noise,  with  a sort  of  snapping  as  if  in 
menace,  pursuing  along  the  hc.lge  tho , 
passengers. 

They  begin  their  song  in  the  evening, 
and  continue  it  the  whole  night.  These 
their  vigils  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
ancients ; the  slumbers  of  these  birdi 
were  proverbial ; and  not  to  rest  as  much 
as  the  nightingale  expressed  a very  bad 
sleeper*.  This  was  the  favourite  bird  of 
the  British  poet,  who  omits  no  opportu. 
nity  of  introducing  it,  and  almost  cor- 
staintly  notiug  its  love  of  solitude  and 
night.  How  finely  docs  it  serve  to  com- 
pose part  of  the  solemn  scenery  of  his 
Fenseroso  w hen  he  describes  it. 

In  her  saddest  sweetest  plight  , 

Smoothing  ■ he  ru_-.il  brow  of  night; 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dra-oit  yoke, 

Gently  o’er  th’  accustom'd  oak ; 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunu’sl  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  roost  melancholy  I 

Thee,  cliauntri s$,  uft  the  woods  among, 

. I woo  13  hear  thy.evemng  song. 

In  another  place  he  styles  it  the  so- 
lemn bird  : and  again  speaks  of  it, 

As  the  wakeful  bird. 

Sings  darkling,  and  m shadiest  covert  hid. 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  uute. 

The  reader  must  excuse  a few  more 

* JElian  Var.  Hist.  577,  Hoth  in  the  text  and 
unit*.  It  must  b<  teroaiked  that  nightingales  sing 
also  in  the  day, 
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quotations  from  the  same  poet,  on  the 
same  subject ; the  first  describes  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  and  the  retiring  of  all 
animals  to  their  repose : 

Filencc  accompanied  ; for  beast  and  bird, 

Tbejr  tv  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nest* 
Were  slunk  ; all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale* 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  tung. 

When  Ere  passed  the  irksome  night 
preceding  her  fall,  she,  in  a dream,  ima- 
gines herself  thus  reproached  with  losing 
the  beauties  of  the  night  by  indulging  too 
long  a repose  ; 

Why  ilecp'st  thou.  Ere  ? now  is  the  pleasant  time 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yieblt 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  aw, ike. 
Tunes  sweetest  Ins  love. labour’d  sung. 

The  same  birds  sing  their  nuptial  song, 
and  lull  them  to  rest.  Hour  rapturous 
are  the  following  lines!  how  expressive 
ot  the  delicate  scusibiiity  of  our  Milton’s 
tender  ideas  ! 

The  earth 

Give  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill; 

J yous  the  bird.* : fre»li  gales  and  gcutle  airs, 
Wltispt  r’d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Deporting,  till  ihe  amorous  bud  ut  night 
Sung  spoiiMil,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star, 

On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Tluse  lull’d  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept ; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shuwcr’d  roses,  which  the  mum  repair'd. 

These  quotations  from  the  best  judge 
of  melody,  we  thought  due  to  the  sweet- 
est of  our  feathered  choristers;  and  webe- 
lierc  no  reader  of  taste  will  think  them 
tedious. 

Virgil  seems  lo  be  the  only  poet  among 
the  ancients,  who  hath  atte.nded  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  bird's  singing  io  the 
night  time. 

Qoalis  pnpuh  I merrem  Philomela  rub  umbra 
Ani  ssoa  ipivrilur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
< »bs*!i  vans  nido  iniplntnles  detraxit : at  ilia 
riel  nocti-m,  r»tnorjur  sttkiis  miser  a bile  carmen 
Iiilcgrat,  ct  ni<i  »is  late  loca  questibus  injplet. 

Georg.  IV.  I.  511* 

As  Philomel  in  poplar  shack®,  alone. 

For  her  lost  cflspring  pours  a mother’s  moan, 
Which  vine  rough  ploughman  marking  for  his 
pry. 

From  the  warm  ih»s\  tinfledg'd  hath  drap’d  away; 
Pevcht  on  a bough,  she  all  night  b>ng  complains. 
And  tills  the  grove  with  said  repeated  strains. 

F.  Wan  o».‘ 

I’iiny  has  descr.btd  the  warbling  uotes 


of  this  bird,  with  an  elegance  that  be. 
speaks  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  taste  ; 
notwithstanding  that  his  words  have  been 
cited  by  most  other  writers  on  natural 
history,  yet  such  is  the  beauty,  and  in 
general  the  truth  of  his  expressions,  that 
they  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  lo- 
vers of  natural  history.  We  mnst  ob- 
serve notwithstanding,  that  a few  of  his 
thoughts  arc  more  to  be  admired  for  their 
vivacity  than  for  strict  philosophical  rea- 
soning; but  thesefew  are  easily  distinguish- 
able. 

f)  1 6.  The  Red  Briast. 

This  bird,  though  so  very  petulant  as 
to  be  at  constant  war  with  its  own  tribe, 
yet  is  remarkably  sociable  with  mankind  ; 
in  the  winter  it  frequently  makes  one  of 
the  family ; and  takes  refuge  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  even  by  our 
firc-sidcs.  Thomson*  has  prettily  de- 
scribed the  annual  visits  of  his  guest, 

The  Red-breast,  vacrcd  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 

In  joyless  fields,  and  thorny  thicket',  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pnys  tn  trusted  Man 
His  annual  visit.  Hull  afraid,  he  first 
Agtiinst  the  sviudow  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hcu.-ilt ; then  hopping  o’er  the  door 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 

And  pecks  and  starts,  aud  wonders  where  he  is  : 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet. 

The  great  beauty  of  that  celebrated  poet 
consists  in  his  elegant  and  just  descriptions 
of  the  (Economy  of  animals  ; and  the  hap- 
py use  he  hath  made  of  natural  knowledge 
in  descriptive  poetry,  shines  through  al- 
most every  page  of  his  Seasons.  The  af- 
fection this  bird  has  for  mankind,  is  also 
Tocordi-d  in  that  ancient  ballad,  The  tabes 
in  the  tsoml ; a composition  of  u most 
beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity.  It  is 
the  first  trial  of  our  humanity  ; the  child 
that  refrains  Irom  tears  on  hearing  (hat 
read,  gives  but  a bail  presage  of  the  ten. 
de.rncss  of  his  future  sensations. 

In  the  spring  this  bird  retires  to  breed  in 
the  thickest  Covers,  or  the  most  concealed 
holes  of  walls  and  other  buildings.  The 
eggs  are  of  a dull  white,  sprinkled  with 
midish  spots  {is  sung  is  remarkably  fine 
aud  soft : and  the  more  to  bo  valued,  aswe 
enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter, and 
early  In  the  spring, ami  even  through  great 
pari  of  the  summer,  but  its  notes  are  part 

* In  his  Sea'uny  vide  Winter,  line  -Mu. 
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ef  that  time  drowned  in  the  general  war. 
blc  of  the  season.  Many  of  the  antuinnal 
songsters  seem  to  be  the  young  cock-rcd- 
brea-its  of  that  year. 

The  hill  is  dusky  ; (lie  forehead,  chin, 
throat,  and  breasts  are  of  a deep  orange- 
colour:  the  head.  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
the  back  and  tail  are  oC  a deep  ash-colour, 
tinged  with  green  : the  wings  rather 
darker  ; the  edges  inclining  to  yellow  ; 
the  legs  ami  feet  dusky. 

$ 17.  The  W aw. 

The  wren  may  be  placed  among  the 
finest  o'  our  singing  birds.  It  continues 
its  song  throughout  the  winter,  except- 
ing during  the  frosts.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a 
scry  curious  manner  ; of  an  oral  shape, 
very  deep  with  a small  hole  In  the  middle 
for  egress  and  rrgress  ; the  external 
material  is  moss,  within  it  is  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers.  It  lays  from  ten  to 
eighteen  eggs  ; and  as  often  brings  up  as 
many  young  ; which,  as  Mr.  Kay  ob- 
serves, may  be  ranked  among  those  daily 
miracles  that  we  take  no  notice  of ; that  it 
should  feed  such  a number  without  pas- 
sing over  one,  and  that  too  in  utter  dark- 
ness. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  wren  are  of  a deep  reddish  brown  ; 
above  each  eye  is  a stroke  of  white;  the 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail, 
arc  marked  with  slender  transverse  black 
Hues;  the  quill  feathers  with  bars  of  black 
and  red.  The  throat  is  of  a yellowish 
white.  The  belly  and  sides  crossed  with 
narrow  dusky  and  pale  reddish  brown 
lines.  The  tail  is  crossed  with  dusky 
bars. 

$ 18.  The  Swift. 

, Tins  species  is  the  largest  of  our  swal- 
lows ; but  the  weight  is  most  dispropor- 
tionately small  to  its  extent  of  wing  of 
any  bird  ; the  former  being  scarce  one 
ounce,  the  latter  eighteen  inches : the 
length  near  right.  The  fret  of  this  bird 
arc  so  small,  that  the  action  of  walking 
and  of  rising  Irom  the  ground  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  ; so  that  nature  hath  made  it 
tull  amends,  by  furnishing  it  with  ample 
means  for  an  easy  and  continual  flight. 
It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any  other 
swallows;  its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and 
that  attended  with  a shrill  scream.  It 
rests  by  clinging  against  some  wall  or 
other  apt  body  ; from  whence  Klein 
styles  (Ins  species  Uirumlu  muraria.  It 
breeds  tinder  the  caves  of  houses,  in  stee- 
ples, and  other  lofty  buildings ; makes 


its  nest  of  grasses  and  feathers  ; and  lays 
only  two  eggs,  of  a white  colour.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  a glossy  dark  sooty  colour,  .only 
the  chillis  marked  with  a white  spot: 
but  by  being  so  constantly  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  the  gloss  of  the  plumage  is  lost 
before  it  retires.  I cannot  trace  them  to 
their  winter  quarters,  unless  in  one  in- 
stance of  a pair  found  adhering  by  their 
daws  and  iu  a torpid  state  in  February, 
1756,  under  the  roof  of  Longnor  chapel, 
Shropshire  ; on  being  brought  to  a fire, 
they  revived  and  moved  about  the  rp6m. 
The  feet  arc  of  a particular  structure,  all 
the  toes  standing  forward  ; the  least  con- 
sists of  only  one  bone ; the  others  of  an 
equal  number,  viz.  two  each  ; in  which 
they  ditfer  from  those  of  all  other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about 
fourteen  days  later  than  the  sand  martin, 
but  differs  greatly  in  the  time  of  its  depar- 
ture, retiring  invariably  about  the  tenth 
of  August,  being  the  first  of  the  genus 
that  leaves  us. 

The  fabulous  history  of  the  Manuco- 
diata,  or  bird  of  Paradise,  is  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  species  iu  great  measure  veri- 
fied. It  was  believed  to  have  no  feet,  to 
live  upon  (he  celestial  dew,  to  float  per- 
petually on  the  ludian  air,  and  to  perform 
all  its  functions  in  that  clement. 

The  Swift  actually  performs  what  has 
been  in.these  enlightened  times  disproved 
of  the  former  : except  the  small  time  it 
takes  in  sleeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to 
incubation,  every  other  action  is  done  on 
wing.  The  materials  of  its  nest  it  col- 
lects cither  as  they  are  carried  about  by 
the  winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  thesur- 
face  in  its  sweeping  flight.  Its  food  is 
undeniably  the  insects  that  All  the  air. 

Its  drink  is  taken  in  transient  sips  from 
the  water’s  surface.  Even  its  amorous 
rites  are  performed  on  high.  Few  per. 
sous  who  have  attended  Ur  them  in  a fine 
rummer’s  morning,  but  must  have  seen 
them  make  their  aerial  courses  at  a great  ., 
height,  encircling  a certain  space  with  an 
easy  steady  motion.  On  a sudden  they 
fall  iuto  each  other’s  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a loud  shriek  for  num- 
bers of  yards.  This  is  the  critical  con- 
juncture, and  to  be  no  more  non. lured 
at,  than  that  insects  (a  familiar  instance) 
should  discharge  the  same  duty  in  the  same 
Clement. 

These  birds  and  swallows  arc  inveterate  < 
enemies  to  hawks.  The  moment  one  ap- 
pears, they  attack  him  immediately  ; the 
swifts  soon  desist  ; but  the  swallows  pur- 
sue and  persecute  those  rapaciuus  birds, 
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till  they  bare  entirety  driven  tbcm 

away. 

Swifts  delight  in  sultry  tbundry  wea- 
ther, and  seem  thcucc  to  receive  fresh 
spirits.  They  fly  in  those  times  in  small 
parties  with  particular  violence ; and  as 
they  pass  near  steeples,  towers,  or  any 
edifices  where  their  mates  perform  the  of. 
fice  of  incubation,  emit  a loud  scream,  a 
sort  of  serenade,  as  Mr.  White  supposes, 
to  their  respective  females. 

To  the  curious  monographics  on  the 
swallow  tribe,  of  that  worthy  correspon- 
dent, I must  acknowledge  myself  indebted 
for  numbers  of  the  remarks  above,  men- 
tioned. 

1 0.  Of  the  Ditappcarance  of  S:zallu;cs. 

There  are  three  opinions  among  natu- 
ralists concerning  the  manner  the  swallow 
tribe  dispose  of  themselves  after  their  dis. 
appearance  from  the  countries  in  which 
they  make  their  summer  residence.  He. 
rodotus  mentions  one  species  that  reside 
in  Egypt  the  whole  year;  Prosper  Alpi. 
iius  asserts  the  same : and  Mr.  Lotcn, 
late  governor  of  Ceylon,  assured  us,  that 
those  of  Java  never  remove.  These  ex. 
cepted,  every  other  known  kind  observe 
a periodical  migration,  or  retreat.  The 
swallows  of  the  cold  Norway,  and  of 
North  America^  or  the  distant  Kamt. 
schatka,  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
of  Aleppo,  and  of  the  hot  Jamaica,  all 
agree  in  this  one  point. 

In  cold  countries,  a defect  of  insect 
food  on  the  approach  of  winter,  is  a sutfi. 
cient  reason  for  these  birds  to  quit  them  ; 
hut  since  the  same  cause  probably  does 
n 't  subsist  in  the  warm  climates,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  some  other  reason  for 
their  vanishing. 

Of  the  three  opinions,  the  first  has  the 
utmost  appearance  of  probability  ; which 
is,  that  they  remove  nearer  the  sun,  where 
they  can  find  a continuance  of  their  na- 
tural diet,  and  a temperature  of  air  suit, 
iug  their  constitutions.  That  this  is  the 
case  with  some  species  of  European 
swallows,  has  been  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction fas  above  cited)  by  M.  Adati- 
son.  We  often  observe  them  collected 
in  flocks  innumerable  on  churches,  on 
rocks  and  on  trees,  previous  to  their  de- 
parture hence ; Ami  Mr.  Collinssm  proves 
their  return  here  in  perhaps  equal  num- 
bers, by  two  curious  relations  of  un- 
doubted credit  ; the  one  communicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Wright,  master  of  a ship  ; 
the  other  by  the  late  .Sir  Charles  Wager  ; 
(who  both  described  to  the  same  pur. 
Jose)  what  happened  to  each  in  their 


voyages.  “ Returning  home  (says  Sir 
“ Charles)  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  I 
“ came  into  sounding  in  our  channel, 
“ a great  flock  of  swallows  came  and 
“ settled  on  all  my  rigging,  every  rope 
11  was  covered  ; they  hung  on  one  another 
“ like  a swarm  of  bees  ; the  decks  and 
“ carving  were  filled  with  them.  They 
“ seemed  almost  famished  and  spent,  and 
“ were  only  feathers  and  bones  ; but  bc- 
“ ing  recruited  with  a night’s  rest,  took 
((  their  flight  in  the  morning.’’  This  vast 
fatigue,  proves  that  their  journey  must 
have  been  very  great,  considering  the 
amazing  swiftness  of  these  birds  p in  all 
probability  they  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  were  returned  from  the 
shores  of  Senegal,  or  other  parts  of  Afri- 
ca ; so  that  this  account  from  that  most 
able  and  honest  seaman,  confirms  the 
later  information  of  M.  Adansou. 

Mr.  White,  on  Michaelmas-day,  1768, 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  have  ocular  proof 
of  what  may  be  reasonably  supposed  an 
actual  migration  of  swallows.  Travelling 
that  morning  very  early  between  his  house 
and  the  coast,  at  the  beginningof  his  jour- 
ney he  was  environed  with  a thick  fog, 
buton  a large  wild  heath  the  mist  began 
to  break,  and  discovered  to  him  number, 
less  swallows,  clustered  on  the  standing 
bushes,  as  if  they  had  roosted  there  ; as 
soon  as  the  sun  burst  out  they  were  in- 
stantly on  wing,  and  with  an  easy  and 
placid  flight  proceeded  towards  the  sea. 
After  this  he  saw  no  mure  flocks,  only 
now  and  then  a straggler+. 

This  rendezvous  of  swallows  about  tha 
same  time  of  year  is  very  common  on  tha 
w illows,  in  the  little  isles  in  the  Thames. 
They  seem  to  assemble  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  those  in  Hampshire,  notwithstand- 
ing no  one  yet  has  beeu  eye-witness  of 
their  departure.  On  the  U8th  of  Srptcm. 
her  last,  two  gentlemen  who  happened 
to  lie  at  Maidenhead  bridge,  furnished  at 
least  a proof  of  the  multitudes  there  as- 
sembled : they  went  by  torch-light  to  an 
adjacent  isle,  and  in  less  thau  half  an  hour 
brought  ashore  fifty  duzen  ; for  they  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  the  wit. 
low  twigs  through  their  hands,  the  birds 
uever  stirring  they  were  taken. 

t In  Ktdot’s  voyage  to  America  is  a remarka- 
ble instance  ui  the  .intent  flight  uf  swullowa:  for 
one  lighted  on  the  ship  lie  was  in.  SeplemberSd, 
when  he  had  pass; d only  over  two-thuds  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  His  passage  was  uncommonly 
quick,  being  pctfuritieo  trout  Deal  to  Philadel- 
phia m leak  titan  six  weeks  ; and  whin  this  acci- 
dent imported,  he  was  Ivurtccp  day*  soil  from 
Cape  Uhilopen. 
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The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps 
»y,  that  this  assembly  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunging  into  their  subaqueous 
winter  quarters  ; but  was  that  the  case, 
they  would  nercr  escape  discovery  in  a 
river  perpetually  fished  as  the  Thames, 
some  of  them  must  inevitably  be  brought 
up  in  the  nets  that  harass  that  water. 

The  second  notion  has  great  antiquity 
on  its  side.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  give,  as 
their  belief,  that  swallows  do  not  remove 
very  far  from  their  summer  habitation, 
but  winter  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and 
during  that  time  lose  their  feathers.  The 
former  part  of  their  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  several  ingenious  men  ; and 
of  late,  several  proofs  hare  been  brought 
of  some  species,  at  least,  having  been  dis- 
covered in  a torpid  state.  Mr.  Collinson 
favoured  us  with  the  evidence  of  three 
gentlemen,  eye-witnesses  to  numbers  of 
sand  martins  being  drawn  out  of  a cliff 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1762.  And  the  hon.  Daines  Barrington 
communicated  to  us  the  following  fact, on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Belhaven, 
that  numbers  of  swallows  have  been  found 
in  old  dry  walls,  and  in  sandhills  near  his 
lordship’s  seat  in  East  Lothian  ; not 
once  only, but  from  year  to  year  ; and  that 
when  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a fire, 
they  revived.  We  have  also  heard  of  the 
same  annual  discoveries  near  Morpeth 
in  Northumberland,  but  cannot  speak  of 
them  with  the  same  assurance  as  the  two 
former  ; neither  in  the  two  last  instances 
arc  we  certain  of  the  particular  species. 

Other  witnesses  crowd  on  us,  to  prove 
the  residence  of  those  birds  in  a torpid 
state  during  the  severe  season. 

First,  in  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Susses  ; as 
was  seen  on  the  fall  of  a great  fragment 
some  years  ago. 

Secondly,  in  a decayed  hollow  tree 
that  was  cut  down  near  Dulgclli,  in  Me- 
rionethshire. 

Thirdly,  in  a cliff  near  Whitby, York- 
shire ; where,  on  digging  out  a lux, 
whole  bushels  of  swallows  were  found  in 
a torpid  coinlition.  And, 

Lastly,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Conway  of 
Sychton,  Flintshire,  was  so  obliging  as 
to  communicate  the  following'  fact  : a 
few  years  ago,  on  looking  down  an  old 
lead-mine  in  that  county,  he  observed 
numbers  of  swallows  clinging  to  the  tim- 
bers of  the  shaft,  seemingly  asleep  ; and 
on  Hinging  some  gravel  on  them,  they 
just  moved,  but  never  attempted  to  lly  or 


change  their  place ; this  was  between 
All  Saints  and  Christinas. 

These  are  doubtless  the  lurking-places 
of  the  later  hatches,  or  of  those  young 
birds,  who  arc  incapable  of  distant  mi. 
grations.  There  they  continue  insensible 
and  rigid  ; but,  like  flics,  may  sometimes 
be  re-animated  by  an  unseasonable  hot 
day  in  tbc  midst  of  winter  : for  very 
near  Christmas  a few  appeared  on  the 
moulding  of  a w indow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  a remarkably  warm 
nook,  which  prematurely  set  their  blood 
in  motion,  having  the  same  effect  as  lay. 
ing  them  before  the  fire  at  the  same  time 
of  year.  Others  have  been  known  to 
make  this  premature  appearance  ; but  as 
soon  as  the  cold  natural  to  the  season 
returns,  they  withdraw  again  to  their 
former  retreats. 

I shall  conclude  with  one  argument 
drawn  from  the  very  late  hatches  of  two' 

species. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1767,  a martin 
was  seen  in  Southwark,  Hying  in  and  out 
of  its  nest ; and,  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  four  or  five  swallows  were  ob. 
served  hovering  round  and  settling  on 
the  county  hospital  at  Oxford.  As  these 
birds  must  have  been  of  a late  hatch,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  at  so  late  a sea- 
son of  the  yrar  they  would  attempt,  from 
one  of  our  midland  counties,  a voyage  al- 
most as  far  as  the  equator  to  Senegal  or 
fiorce;  we  arc  therefore  confirmed  in  our 
notion,  that  there  is  only  a partial  mi. 
gration  of  these  birds;  and  that  the  feeble 
late  hatches  conceal  themselves  in  this 
country. 

The  above  arc  circumstances  we  can. 
not  but  assent  to,  though  seemingly  con- 
tradictory to  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture in  regard  to  oilier  birds.  We  must, 
therefore,  divide  our  belief  relating  to 
these  two  so  different  opinions,  and  con. 
elude  that  one  part  of  the  swallow  tribe 
migrate,  and  that  others  have  their  win- 
ter quarters  near  home.  If  it  should  be 
demanded,  why  swallows  alone  are 
found  in  a torpid  state,  and  not  the  other 
many  species  of  soft  billed  birds,  which 
likewise  disappear  about  the  same  time  i 
the  followiug  reason  may  be  assigned  : 

No  birds  are  so  much  on  the  wing  as 
swallows,  none  lly  with  such  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  none  are  obliged  to  such  sudden 
and  various  evolutions  in  their  flight, none 
are  at  such  pains  to  take  their  prey, and  we 
may  add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  in- 
cessantly ; 
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eevsantly  ; all  flu*"  occasion  a vast  ex- 
pence  of  strength,  and  of  spirits,  and 
may  give  such  a texture  to  the  blood, that 
other  animals  cannot  experience  ; and  so 
dispose,  or  we  may  say,  necessitate,  this 
tribe  of  birds,  or  part  of  them,  at  least, 
to  a repose  more  lasting  than  that  of  any 
others. 

The  third  notion  is,  even  at  first  sight 
too  amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  men- 
tion, if  it  was  not  that  some  of  the  learned 
haTC  been  credulous  enough  to  deliver, 
for  fact,  what  has  the  strongest  appear, 
snee  of  impossibility  ; we  mean,  the  rela- 
tion of  swallows  passing  the  winter  im- 
mersed under  ice,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
or  lodged  beneath  the  water  of  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  rocks.  The  first  who  broach- 
ed this  opinion, was  Claus  Magnus, Arch- 
bishop of  L'psal, who  very  gravely  informs 
us,  that  these  birds  arc  often  found  in 
clustered  masses,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
northern  lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing,  foot  to  foot  ; and  that  they  creep 
down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their  sub- 
aqueous retreats.  That  when  old  fisb- 
ermeo  discover  such  a mass,  they  throw 
it  into  the  water  again  ; but  when  young 
inexperienced  ones  take  it,  they  will,  by 
thawing  the  birds  at  a fire,  bring  them 
indeed  to  the  use  of  their  wings,  which 
will  continue  but  a very  short  time,,  being 
owing  to  a premature  and  forced  revival. 

That  the  good  Archbishop  did  not 
want  credulity  in  other  instances, appears 
from  this,  that  after  having  stocked  the 
bottoms  of  the  lakes  with  birds,  he  stores 
the  clouds  with  mice,  which  sometimes, 
fall  in  plentiful  showers  on  Norway  and 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
given  credit  to  the  submersion  of  swal- 
lows ; and  Klein  patronizes  the  doctrine 
strongly,  giving  the  following  history  of 
their  manner  of  retiring,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  some  country  men  and  others. 
They  asserted  that  sometimes  the  swal- 
lows assembled  in  numbers  on  a reed,  till 
it  broke  and  sunk  with  them  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  their  immersion  was  preluded 
by  a dirge  efa  quarterof  an  hour’s  length. 
That  others  would  unite  in  laying  hold  of 
a straw  with  their  hills,  anil  so  pluugo 
down  in  society.  Others  again  would 
form  a large  mass,  by  clinging  together 
w ith  their  feet,  and  so  commit  themselves 
to  the  deep. 

Such  are  the  relations  given  by  those 
that  are  feud  of  this  opinion,  and  though 


delivered  without  exaggeration, must  pro- 
voke a smile.  They  assign  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  account  for  these  birds  being 
able  to  endure  so  long  a submersion  with- 
out being  mi  (located,  or  without  decay- 
ing in  an  element  so  unnatural  to  so  de- 
licate a bird;  when  we  know  tha;  tha 
o(ler»,  the  corvorant,  and  the  grebes, 
soon  perish,  if  caught  under  ice,  or  en- 
tangled in  nets ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  animals  will  continue  much 
longer  under  water  than  any  other,  to 
whom  nature  hath  denied  that  particular 
structure  of  heart,  necessary  for  a long 
residence  beneath  that  element. 


$20 .Of  the  Small  Birds  of  Flight. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Loudon  (and  par- 
ticularly about  Shoreditch)  are  several 
weavers  and  other  tradesmen, who  during 
the  months  of  October  and  March,  get 
their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and  we 
may  say,ascientific  method  ol  bird. catch- 
ing, which  is  totally  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reason  of  this  trade  being  confined 
to  so  small  a compass,  arises  from  there 
being  no  considerable  sale  for  singing- 
birds  except  in  ihc  metropolis  : as  the  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose  is  also  heavy, 
and  at  the  same  time  must  be  carried  on 
a man’s  back,  it  prevents  the  bird  catchers 
going  to  above  three  or  four  miles  dis. 
tame.  This  method  of  bird-catching  must 
have  been  long  practised,  as  it  is  brought 
to  a most  systematical  perfection,  and  is 
attended  with  a very  considerable  ex  pence. 

The  nets  are  a most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism, arc  generally  twelve yards  and 
a half  long, and  two  yards  and  a half  wide; 
and  no  one  on  bare  inspection  would  ima- 
gine that  a bird  (who  is  so  very  quick  in 
all  its  motions)  could  lie  catchcd  by  ihc 
nets  Happing  over  each  other,  till  he  be- 

* Though  entirety  satisfied  in  our  own  mind 
of  the  impossibility  of  these  rehitio  s,  yet,  desi- 
rous of  (trrtigtbening  our  opinion  with  some  bel- 
ter aullioiity,  tve  applied  l„  that  able  anatomist, 
Mr  J ilin  Hunter,  wins  wasso  ohlgingto  intorm 
us.  Hint  be  had  dis'ectid  many  swallows,  but 
found  uo’liiiig  in  ihrm  dliferrnt  Iron  other  birds 
as  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  That  all  those 
annuals  which  lie  had  dissected  nl  Ihc  class  that 
sleep  during  winter,  such  as  iisards,  Irngs,  her. 
had  a very  different  coulurniation  as  to  tlv,se  or- 
gans. That  all  these  animals,  he  believes,  do 
breathe  in  their  [input  stale,  and  as  I r as  his  ex- 
perience reaches,  he  knows  they  do,  and  that 
therefore  he  esteems  it  is  very  wild  opunou,  that 
terrestrial  animals  can  remain  any  long  time  under 
water  without  drowning. 
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cornu  eye-witness  of  the  pullers  seldom 
failing.* 

The  Wild  birds  j!i/(as  the  bird  catchers 
term  it)  chiefly  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  part  of  September  and  Novem- 
ber ; as  the  flight  in  March  is  much  less  . 
considerable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  several  spe- 
cies of  birds  of  flight  do  not  make  their 
appearance  precisely  at  the  same  time,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November.  The  Pippett,  for  exam- 
pie,  begins  to  fly  about  Michaelmas,  and 
then  the  Woodlark,  Linnet,  Goldfinch, 
Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  and  other  birds 
of  flight  succeed  ; all  of  which  arc  not 
easily  to  be  caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  or 
any  other  time,  and  more  particularly  the 
Pippet  and  (he  Woodlark. 

These  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas 
and  March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing 
from  day-break  to  noon,  though  there  is 
afterwards  a small  flight  from  two  till 
night ; but  this  howerer  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  the  bird-catchers  always  take 
up  their  nets  at  noon. 

It  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist  whence  these  periodical  flights 
of  certain  birds  can  arise.  As  the  ground 
however  is  ploughed  during  the  months 
ofOctober  and  March  for  sowing  the  win- 
ter and  lent  corn,  it  should  serin  that  they 
are  thus  supplied  with  a great  profusion 
both  of  seeds  and  insects, which  they  can-, 
not  so  easily  procure  at  any  other  season. 

It  may  not  he  improper  to  mention  an- 
other circumstance,  to  be  observed  during 
their  flitting,  viz.  that  they  fly  always 
against  the  wind  ; hence,  there  is  great 
contention  amongst  the  bird-catchers,  who 
shall  gain  that  point;  if  ( for  example;  it 
is  westerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays  his 
nets  most  to  the  east,  is  sure  almost  of 
catching  every  thing  provided  his  call- 
birds  are  good  ; a gentle  wind  to  the 
south-west  generally  produces  the  best 
sport. 

The  bird-catcher  w ho  is  a substantial 
man,  and  hath  a proper  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  generally  carries  with  him  fire 
or  six  linnets  (of  which  more  are  caught 
than  any  singing  bird),  two  goldfinches, 
two  greenfinches,  one  woodlark,  one  red. 

* These  nets  are  known  in  most  part  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  rlay-nets  or  clap-nets  ; hut 
all  we  have  seen  arc  fir  inferior  in  Ihcir  mecha- 
nism to  those  used  near  London. 

t A small  species  of  Lark,  hut  which  is  inferior 
to  other  buds  of  ibat  genus  in  point  01  song. 


poll,  a yellow  hammer,  titlark,  andaber- 
davine,  and  perhaps  a bullfinch ; these 
arc  placed  at  small  distances  from  the 
nets  in  little  cages.  He  hath,  besides,  what 
arc  called  flur  birds,  which  are  placed 
within  the  nets,  are  raised  upon  the  flur*, 
and  gently  let  down  at  tile  time  the  wild 
bird  approaches  them.  These  generally 
consist  of  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch,  and 
the  greenfinch,  which  are  secured  to  the 
flur  by  what  is  called  a brace + ; a contri- 
vance that  secures  the  birds  without  doing 
any  injury  to  their  plumage. 

it  having  been  found  that  there  is  a su- 
periority between  bird  and  bird,  from  the 
one  being  more  in  song  than  the  other  ; 
the  bird-catchers  contrive  that  their  call- 
birds  should  moult  before  the  usual  time. 
They  therefore  in  June  or  July,  put  them 
into  a close  box,  under  two  or  three  folds 
of  blankets,  and  leave  their  dung  in  the 
cage  to  raise  a greater  heat ; in  which 
state  they  continue,  being  perhaps  examin- 
ed but  once  a week  to  havfc  fresh  water. 
As  for  food,  the  air  is  so  putrid,  that  they 
eat  little  during  the  whole  state  of  con- 
finement, which  lasts  about  a month. 
The  birds  frequently  die  uuder  the  ope- 
ration t : and  hence  the  value  of  a stop- 
ped bird  rises  greatly. 

When  the  bird  hath  thus  prematurely 
moulted,  he  is  in  song,  whilst  the  wild 
birds  arc  out  of  song,  and  his  note  is  load- 
er and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a wild 
one  ; but  it  it  not  only  in  his  note  he  re- 
ceives an  alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally 
improved.  The  black  and  yellow  in  tho 
wings  of  the  goldfinch,  for  example,  be- 
come deeper  and  more  vivid,  together 
with  a most  beautiful  gloss,  which  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill, 
which  in  the  latter  is  likewise  black  at  this 
end,  in  the  stopped  bird  becomes  white 
and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  ; in  short 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a wild 
and  stopped  bird,  as  there  is  between  a 
horse  which  is  kept  in  body  clothes,  or  at 
grass. 

* A moveable  perch  to  which  Ihc  bird  i*  tied, 
and  which  t lie  b,rd-calcher  can  raise  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  a Ion-  siring  fastened  to  it. 

+ A sort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a slender  silken 
siring  diet  is  fastened  round  Ilia  bird’s  body,  and 
tinder  the  wings  in  so  artful  a manner  os  to  hinder 
the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  so 
much  in  the  raising. 

f We  have  been  lately  informed  by  an  experi- 
enced bird-catcher,  that  he  pursues  a coaler  re- 
gimen in  stopping  his  birds,  and  that  he  therefore 
seldom  loses  one  , but  we  suspect  that  there  is  not 
the  same  certainty  of  making  them  moult. 


When 
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When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his 
nets,  he  disposes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper 
intervals.  It  must  be  owned,  that  there  is 
a most  malicious  joy  in  these  call-birds,  fa 
bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of 
captivity  ; which  may  likewise  be  observ- 
ed with  regard  to  the  decoy  ducks. 

Their  sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels 
that  of  the  bird-catcher.  The  instant  that 
the*  wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is 
given  by  one  to  the  rest  of  the  call-birds 
(as  it  is  by  the  first  hound  that  hits  on  the 
scent  to  the  rest  of  the  pack)  after  which 
follows  the  same  sort  of  tumnltuons  cc- 
stacy  am!  joy.  The  call-birds,  while  the 
bird  is  at  a distance,  do  not  sing  as  a bird 
does  in  a chamber ; they  invite  the  wild 
ones  by  what  the  bird-catchers  call  short 
jerk*,  which,  when  the  birds  are  good, 
may  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  The 
ascendancy  by  this  call  or  invitation  is  so 
great,  that  the  wild  bird  is  stopped  in  its 
course  df  flight,  and  if  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  nets+,  lights  boldly 
within  twenty  yards  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  bird-catchers,  on  a spot  which  other, 
wise  it  w ould  not  have  taken  the  least 
notice  of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  if  half  a flock  only  are  canght,  the 
remaining  half  will  immediately  after- 
wards light  in  the  nets,  and  share  the 
same  fate ; and  should  only  one  bird 
escape,  that  bird  will  suffer  itself  to  be 
pulled  at  till  it  is  caught  ; such  a fascinat- 
ing power  have  the  call-birds. 

While  we  arc  on  this  subject  of  the 
jerking  of  birds,  we  cannot  omit  mention- 
ing, that  the  bird-catchers  frequently  lay 
considerable  wagers  whose  call-bird  can 
jerk  the  longest,  as  that  determines  the 
superiority.  They  place  them  opposite  to 
each  other,  by  au  inch  of  candle,  and  the 
bird  who  jerks  the  oftenest,  before  the 
candle  is  burnt  out  wins  the  wager.  We 
have  been  informed,  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  a bird's  giving  a hundred  and 
seventy  jerks  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
and  wo  have  known  a linnet,  in  such  a 
trial,  persevere  in  its  emulation  till  it 
swooned  from  the  perch,  thus,  as  l’liny 
•ays  of  the  nightingale,  Tula  mortcfinit 
tape  uitam,  spirit u prius  dejicicnte  quant 
cantu.  Lib.  x.  c.  %‘J. 

• ft  may  be  al«o  observed,  tliot  Hie  moment 
they  sec  a Lawk,  they  it-miminicntc  the  alarm  to 
each  utber  by  u plaintive  nolo  ; nor  will  tlivy  tlicn 
jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  birds  are  mat. 

t A hire)  acquaint;  d with  the  net%  is  by  the 
bird-catchers  termed  .«  *h»rj«er,  which  they  en- 
deavour !•  drive  awa;  v- tin  y etn  have  no  sport 
whiUt  it  couliiiii'.i  tw  ! v ,t 


It  may  be  here  observed,  that  birds 
when  near  each  other,  and  in  sight,  sel- 
dom jerk  or  sing.  They  either  fight,  or 
use  short  and  wheedling  calls  ; the  jerking 
of  these  (nil-birds,  therefore,  face  to  face, 
is  a most  extraordinary  instance  of  con. 
tention  for  superiority  in  song. 

It  may  be  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
sings  ; with  birds  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  human  kind  : among  the  feather- 
ed tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  tender  sex  ; theirs  is  the  fatigue 
of  incubation ; and  the  principal  share 
in  nursing  the  helpless  brood  ; to  allevi- 
ate these  fatigues,  and  to  support  her 
tinder  them,  nature  hath  given  to  the  male 
the  song,  with  all  the  little  blandishments 
and  soothing  arts ; these  he  fondly  exert* 
(even  after  courtship)  on  some  spray 
contiguous  to  the  n’-st,  during  the  time 
his'mate  is  performing  her  parental  duties. 
But  that  she  should  be  silent,  is  also 
another  w ise  provision  of  nature,  for  her 
song  would  discover  her  nest ; as  would 
a gaudincss  of  plumage,  which  for 
the  same  season  seems  to  have  been  deni, 
ed  her. 

To  these  we  may  add  a few  particulars 
that  fell  within  our  notice  during  our  en- 
quiries among  the  bird-catchers,  such  as, 
that  they  immediately  kill  the  hens  of 
every  species  of  birds  they  take,  being  in- 
capable of  singing,  as  also  being  inferior 
in  plumage  ; the  pippets  likewise  arc  in- 
discriminately destroyed,  as  the  cock  docs 
not  sing  well  ; they  sell  the  dead  birds  for 
threepence  or  fourpcncc  a dozen. 

These  small  birds  arc  so  good,  that  we 
are  surprised  the  luxury  of  the  age  ne- 
glects so  delicate  an  acquisition  to  the 
table.  The  modern  Italians  are  fond  of 
small  birds,  which  they  cat  under  the 
common  name  of  Bcccaficos  ; and  the 
dear  rate  a Roman  tragedian  paid  for  one 
dish  of  singing  birds*  is  w ell  known. 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  con. 
versation  with  a London  bird-catcher, 
was  the  vast  price  that  is  sometimes  given 
for  a single  song  bitd,  which  had  not 
learned  to  whistle  tunes.  The  greatest 
sum  wc  heard  of,  was  five  guineas  for  a 
chaffinch,  that  had  a particular  and  un. 

* Maximi  (omen  ittlie*i*  ctl  in  hue  mesaorra, 
CloCii  ."t.Mipi  tragici  ItSrmii  petinn  f&irentit  H. 
S.  laraln.  in  gun  pninit  avis  lent u aliyue,  ant  hu - 
mono  sermonc,  coro/es.  Ptin.  lit*  a.  c-  51.  Tlie 
price  ofthiscapensivc  d*-h  wc»  about  61(451.  IOi. 
HCCorrling  to  Arbulhilul’a  Tables.  This  stem*  lo 
have  been  ft  wanton  caprice,  rutbcr  Uuu  a iribate 
to  epicurism. 
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common  note,  under  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  train  others  : and  we  also  heard  of 
five  pounds  ten  shillings  being  given  for 
a call-bird  linnet. 

A third  singular  circumstance,  which 
confirms  an  observation  of  Linuatus,  is, 
that  the  male  chaffinches  fly  by  themselves, 
and  in  the  flight  precede  the  females  ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaf- 
finches. When  the  titlarks  are  caught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  frequent, 
ly  happens,  that  forty  are  taken,  and  not 
one  female  among  them  ; and  probably 
the  same  would  be  observed  with  regard 
to  other  birds,  (as  has  been  dune  with  re. 
lation  to  the  wheat-car)  if  they  were  at- 
tended to. 

An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird, 
catcher  informed  us,  that  such  birds  as 
breed  twicea  year, generally  have  in  their 
first  brood  a majority  of  males,  and  in 
their  second,  of  females,  which  may  in 
part  account  for  the  above  observation. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  bull, 
finch,  though  it  docs  Dot  properly  come 
under  the  title  of  asiugiug-bird,  or  a bird 
of  flight,  as  it  docs  not  often  move  farther 
than  from  hedge  to  hedge  ; yet,  as  the 
bird  sells  well  on  account  of  its  learning 
to  whistle  tunes,  and  sometimes  flics  over 
the  fields  where  the  nets  are  laid  ; the 
bird-catchers  have  often  a call-bird  to  en. 
snare  it,  though  most  of  them  can  imi. 
tatc  the  call  with  their  mouths.  It  is  re- 
markable with  regard  to  this  bird,  that 
the  female  answers  the  purpose  of  a call- 
bird  as  well  as  the  male,  which  is  nut  ex. 
perienccd  in  any  other  bird  taken  by  the 
London  bird-catchers. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise,  that  under 
this  article  of  singing-birds  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  nightingale,  which  is  not  a 
bird  of  flight,  in  the  sense  the  bird-catch- 
ers use  thisjerm.  The  nightingale,  like 
the  robin,  wren,  and  many  other  singing 
birds,  only  moves  from  hedge  to  hedge,  and 
does  not  take  the  periodical  flights  iu  Oc- 
tober and  March.  The  persons  who  catch 
these  birds,  make  use  of  small  trap.ncts, 
without  call-birds,  amt  are  considered  as 
inferior  in  dignity  to  other  bird-catchers, 
who  will  not  rank  with  thjm. 

The  nightingale  being  the  first  of  sing- 
ing birds,  we  shall  here  insert  a few  par- 
ticulars relating  to  it. 

Its  arrival  is  expected  by  the  trappers, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  first 
week  in  April;  at  the  beginning  none 
but  cocks  are  taken,  but  in  a few  days  the 
Jicns  make  their  appearance,  generally  by 


themselves,  though  sometimes  a few 
males  come  along  with  them. 

The  latter  are  distinguished  Rom  the 
females  not  only  by  their  superior  size, 
but  by  a great  swelling  of  their  vent, which 
commences  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
hens. 

They  do  not  build  till  the  middle  of 
May,  and  generally  chusc  a quickset  to 
make  their  nest  in. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a cage  it 
often  begins  to  sing  about  the  latter  end 
of  November,  and  continues  to  sing  more 
or  less  till  June. 

A young  canary  bird,  linnet,  skylark, 
or  robin  (who  have  never  heard  any 
other  bird)  arfe  said  best  to  learn  the  note 
of  a nightingale. 

They  are  caught  in  a net.trap  ; the 
bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an 
iron  ring;  the  net  itself  is  rather  larger 
than  a cabbage-net. 

When  the  trappers  hear  or  sec  them, 
they  strew  some  fresh  mould  under  the 
place,  and  bait  the  trap  with  a meal-worm 
from  the  baker1*  shop. 

Ten  or  a dozen  nightingales  have  been 
thus  caught  in  a day.  Barrington . 

§ Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Sl.NCI.NO  of  Biuds. 

From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ixiii. 

As  the  experiments  and  observations  I 
mean  to  lay  before  the  Iloyal  Society  re- 
late to  the  singing  of  birds,  which  is  a sub- 
ject that  hath  never  before  been  scientifi- 
cally treated  of*,  it  may  not  bo  improper 
to  prefix  an  explanation  of  some  uncom- 
mon terms,  which  I shall  be  obliged  to 
use,  as  well  as  others  which  1 have  beea 
under  a necessity  of  coining. 

To  chirp  is  the  first  sound  which  a 
young  bird  utters,  as  a cry  for  food,  and 
is  different  in  all  nestlings,  if  accurately 
attended  to  ; so  that  the  hearer  may  dis- 
tinguish of  what  species  the  birds  are, 
though  the  nest  may  bang  out  of  his  sight 
and  reach. 

This  cry  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
weak  and  querulous  ; it  is  dropped  en- 
tirely as  the  birds  grows  strouger,  nor  is 

* Kircher,  indeed,  in  his  Musurgiajiath  givrtt 
us -some  few  passages  in  the  sung  of  the  night, 
ingale,  hs  well  as  the  call  of  a tpit.il  mid  cucknw, 
which  he  hath  engraved  in  musical  cliaiactcrs, 
'these  instances,  however,  only  prove  that  some 
birds  have  in  their  song,  noies  winch  correspond 
with  the  intervals  of  our  common  scale  of  the 
musical  octave.  ■ 

afterward; 
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Most  of  the  experiments  I have  made 
on  this  subject  hare  been  trie;!  with  cock 
linnets,  which  were  Hedged  and  nearly  . 
able  to  leave  their  nest,  on  account  not 
only  of  this  bird's  docility,  and  great 
powers  of  imitation,  but  because  the  cock 
is  cosily  distinguished  from  the  hen  at 
that  early  period,  by  the  superior  white- 
ness in  the  wing.* 

In  many  other  sorts  of  singing  birds 
the  male  is  not  at  the  age  of  three  weeks 
so  certainly  known  from  the  female ; and 
if  the  pupil  turns  out  to  be  a hen, 

" ibi  omnia 
" Effutus  labor.’* 

The  Greek  poets  made  a songster  of  the 
r»Tli|,  whatever  animal  that  may  be,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  observed  the 
female  was  incapable  of  singing  as  well  as 
ben  birds : 

Eir'  ti*i»  oiTtf^K  ivJai/ACifif 
TOUS  •fvtac^r  * 3'  ortuv  fiurit  i»l  ; 

Comicorurii  Gr.Tiorum  Sditentix, 
p.  4»^.  E<1.  Sicpli. 

I have  indeed  known  an  instance  or 
two  of  a hen’s  making  out  something  like 
the  song  of  her  species  : but  these  are  as 
rare  as  the  common  hen’s  being  heard  to 
crow. 

I rather  snspcct  also,  that  those  parrots, 
magpies,  &c.  which  cither  do  not  speak  at 
all,  or  very  little,  arc  hens  of  those  kinds. 

1 have  educated  nestling  linnets  under 
the  three  best  singing  larks,  the  skylark, 
woodlark,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which 
Instead  of  the  linnet’s  song,  adhered  en- 
tirely to  that  of  their  respective  instructors. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark-linnet  + 
was  thoroughly  fixed,  I hung  the  bird  in 
a room  with  two  common  linnets,  for  a 
quarter  of  a year,  w hich  were  full  in  song; 
the  titlark-linnet, however,  did  not  borrow 
any  passages  from  (he  linnet’s  song,  but 
adhered  stedfastly  to  that  of  the  titlark. 

I had  some  curiosity  to  find  out  whe- 
ther an  European  nestling  would  equally 
learn  the  note  of  an  African  bird  ; I 
therefore  educated  a yuung  linnet  under 

* The  white  reaches  utmost  to  the  shaft  of  the 
quill-feathers,  and  in  the  hen  does  not  exceed 
more  than  half  of  that  epuce  ; it  is  alsu  ofa  bright- 
er hue. 

t 1 thus  call  a bird  which  sings  notes  he  would 
not  have  learned  in  a wild  slule,  thus  by  a sky- 
lark-linnet  I mean  a lionet  with  the  skylaik  song; 
a iiirlitingale  robin,  a robin  with  the  nightingale 
♦eng,  Sic. 


a vengolina  *,  which  imitated  its  African 
master  so  exactly,  without  any  mixture  of 
the  linnet-song,  that  it  was  impossible  tt» 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  vengolina-linnct  was  absolutely 
perfect,  without  ever  uttering  a single 
note  by  which  it  could  have  been  known  to 
be  a linnet,  in  some  of  my  other  experi- 
ments, however,  the  nestling  linnet  retain- 
ed the  call  of  its  own  species,  or  what  the 
bird-catchers  term  the  linnet’s  chuckle, 
from  some  resemblance  to  that  word  when 
pronounced. 

1 have  before  statod,  that  all  my  nest, 
ling  linnets  were  three  weeks  old,  w hen 
taken  from  the  nest ; and  by  that  tine 
they  frequently  learn  their  ow  n call  from 
the  parent  birds,  which  1 hare  mentioned 
to  consist  of  only  a single  note. 

To  be  certain,  therefore,  that  a aestling 
will  not  have  even  the  call  of  its  species, 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  when 
only  aday  or  two  old  ; because,  though 
nestlings  cannot  sec  till  the  seventh  day, 
yet  they  can  hear  from  the  instant  they 
arc  hatched,  and  probably,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, attend  to  sounds  more  than 
they  do  afterwards,  especially  as  the  call 
of  the  parcuts  announces  too  arrival  of 
their  food. 

■ 1 must  own  that  I am  not  equal  my- 
self, nor  can  I procure  any  person  to  taka 
the  trouble  of  breeding  up  a bird  of  this 
age,  as  the  odds  against  its  being  reared 
are  almost  infinite.  The  warmth  indeed 
of  incubation  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  cotton  and  fires  ; but  these 
delicate  animals  require,  in  this  state, 
being  fed  almost  perpetually,  whilyt  the 
nourishment  they  receive  should  not  only 
be  prepared  with  great  attention,  but  giv- 
en in  very  small  portions  at  a time. 

Though  1 must  admit,  therefore,  that  I 
hare  never  reared  myself  a bird  of  so 
tender  an  age,  yet  I have  happened  to  sea 
both  a linnet  and  a goldfinch  w hich  were 
taken  from  their  ucsts  when  only  two  or 
thee  days  old. 

The  first  of  these  belonged  to  Mr. 
Matthews,  ao  apothecary  at  Kcnsingtou, 

• This  bird  terms  not  lo  have  been  drscribrrl 
l.y  any  ol  the  omithiducisis;  it  ta  of  the  finch 
tribe,  anil  about  the  same  aiar  with  our  aberdevine 
(orb-kin).  The  colours  arc  gr*  y and  white,  and 
i tic  cock  hath  a bright  yellow  spot  upon  the  rump. 
Il  i ; n very  (amiiiar  bird,  a it  aincs  better  ( mil 
any  at  ihusc  which  ore  uul  European,  except  liter 
American  mocking  bird.  An  intlanee  bath  lately 
happened,  in  an  uviury  at.  liampiteud,  of  a vengo- 
lioa’a  brceifmg  with  acaunry  bird. 

which 
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which,  from  a want  of  other  sounds  to 
imitate,  almost  articulated  the  words 
pretty  boy  as  well  as  some  other  short 
sentences  : 1 heard  the  bird  myself  repeat 
the  words  pretty  boy  ; and  Mr.  Matthews 
assured  me,  that  he  had  neither  the  note 
or  c all  of  any  bird  whatsoever. 

This  talking  linnet  died  last  year,  be- 
fore which,  many  people  went  from  Lon- 
don to  hear  him  speak. 

The  goldfinch  1 have  before  mentioned, 
was  reared  in  the  town  of  Knighton  in 
Radnorshire,  which  I happened  to  hear 
as  1 was  walking  by  the  house  where  it 
was  kept. 

i thought  indeed  that  a wren  was  sing- 
ing ; and  1 went  into  the  house  to  inquire 
after  it,  as  that  little  bird  seldom  lives  Jong 
in  a cage. 

The  people  of  tho  house,  however  told 
me,  that  they  had  no  bird  but  a goldfinch, 
which  they  conceived  to  sing  its  own  na- 
tural note,  as  they  called  it ; upon  which 
1 staid  a considerable  time  in  the  room, 
whilstits  notes  were  merely  those  of  a wren 
without  the  least  mixture  ofa  goldfinch. 

On  further  inquiries,  1 • found  that  the 
bird  had  been  taken  from  the  nest  when 
only  a day  or  tw  o old,  that  it  w as  hung  in 
a window  which  was  opposite  to  a small 
garden,  whence  the  nestling  had  undoubt- 
edly acquired  the  notes  of  the  wren, 
without  having  had  au  opportunity  of 
learning  even  thcxall  of  the  goldfinch. 

These  facts,  which  1 have  stated,  seem 
to  prove  very  decisively,  that  birds  hate 
not  any  innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  species. 
Rut  it  will  possibly  be  asked,  why,  in  a 
wild  state,  they  adhere  so  steadily  to  the 
same  song,  insomuch  that  it  is  well 
known,  before  the  bird  is  heard,  what 
notes  you  are  to  expect  from  him. 

This,  how  ever,  arises  entirely  from  the 
nestling’s  attending  only  to  the  instruction 
of  the  parent  bird,  whilst  it  disregards  the 
notes  of  all  others,  which  may  perhaps  be 
singing  round  him. 

Young  Canary  birds  are  frequently 
reared  in  a room  where  there  arc  many 
other  sorts ; and  yet  1 have  been  informed 
that  they  only  learn  the  song  qf  the  parent 

COck. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  common 
house  sparrow,  when  in  a wild  state,  ne- 
ver does  any  thing  but  chirp  ; this  how- 
ever docs  not  arise  from  want  of  powers 
in  this  bird  to  imitate  others  ; but  because 
fie  only  attends  to  the  parental  note. 

But  to  prOTe  this  decisively,  1 took  a 


common  sparrow  from  the  nest  when  it 
was  Hedged,  and  educated  him  under  a 
linnet  ; the  bird,  however,  by  accident, 
heard  a goldfinch  also,  and  his  song  was, 
therefore,  a mixture  of  the  linnet  and 
goldfinch. 

1 have  tried  several  experiments,  in  or- 
d -r  to  observe,  from  what  circumstances 
birds  fix  upon  any  particular  note  when 
taken  from  the  parents  ; but  cannot  settle 
this  with  any  sort  of  precision,  any  more 
than  at  what  period  of  their  recording 
they  determine  upon  the  song  to  which 
they  will  adhere. 

1 educated  a young  robin  under  a very 
fine  nightingale;  which,  however,  began 
already  to  be  out  of  song,  and  was  per- 
fectly mute  in  less  than  a tortnight. 

This  robin  afterwards  sung  three  parts 
in  four  nightingale  ; and  the  rest  of  his 
song  was  what  the  bird-catchers  call  rub- 
bish, or  no  particular  note  whatsoever. 

1 hung  this  robin  nearer  to  the  nightin- 
gale than  to  any  other  bird  ; from  which 
first  experiment  I conceived,  that  the 
rcholar  would  imitate  the  master  which 
was  at  the  least  distance  from  him. 

From  several  other  experiments,  how- 
ever, which  1 have  since  tried,  I find  it  to 
be  very  uncertain  what  notes  the  nestlings 
will  most  attend  to,  and  often  their  songs 
is  a mixture  : as  in  the  instance  w hich  I 
before  stated  of  (he  sparrow. 

I must  on  n also,  that  1 conceived,  from 
the  experiment  of  educating  the  robin 
under  a nightingale,  that  the  scholar 
would  fix  upon  the  note  which  it  first 
beard  when  taken  from  the  nest : 1 ima- 
gined likewise,  that  if  the  nightingale  had 
been  fully  in  song,  the  instrnction  for  a 
fortnight  would  have  been  sufficient. 

1 have,  however,  since  tried  the  follow, 
ing  experiment,  which  convinces  me  so 
rnnch  depends  upon  circumstances  and 
perhaps  caprice  in  the  scholar,  that  no  ge. 
neral  inference,  or  rule,  ran  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  either  of  these  supposi- 
tions. 

I educated  a nestling  robin  under  a 
woodlark  linnet,  which  was  full  in  song, 
and  hung  very  near  to  him  for  a month 
together  ; after  which,  the  robin  was  re- 
moved to  another  house, . where  he  could 
only  hear  a skylark-linuet.  The  consc. 
q iiencc  was,  that  the  nestling  did  not  sing 
a note  of  woodlark  (though  1 afterwards 
hung  him  again  just  above  the  woodlark- 
linnet)  but  adhered  entirely  to  the  song  of 
the  skylark-linnet. 

Having  thus  stated  the  result  of  several 
experiments 
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experiments,  which  were  chiefly  intended 
to  determine,  whether  birds  had  any  in. 
nate  ideas  of  the  note  or  song,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  species,  I 
shall  now  make  some  general  obsecrations 
on  their  singing:  though  perhaps  the  subject 
may  appear  to  many  a very  minute  one. 

Every  poet,  indeed,  speaks  with  rap- 
tures of  the  harmony  of  the  groves  ; yet 
those  even,  who  have  good  musical  ears, 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  it,  but  as  a 
pleasing  noise. 

I am  also  convinced  (though  it  may 
seem  rather  parodoxical)  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  distinguish  more  accu- 
rately, and  know  more  on  this  bead,  than 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  island  taken 
together. 

This  seems  to  arise  from  two  canscs  : 
The  first  is,  that  we  have  not  more  mu- 
sical ideas  which  arc  innate,  than  we  have 
of  language  : and  therefore  those  even, 
who  have  the  happiness  to  have  organs 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  a gratifi- 
es (ion  from  this  sixth  sense  (as  it  hath 
been  called  by  some)  require,  however, 
the  best  instruction. 

The  orchestra  of  the  opera,  which  is 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  hath  diffused 
a good  style  of  playing  over  the  other 
bands  of  the  capita),  which  is  by  degrees, 
communicated  to  the  fidler,  and  ballad, 
singer  iu  the  streets  ; the  organs  in  every 
church, as  well  as  those  of  the  Savoyards, 
contribute  likewise  to  this  improvement 
of  musical  faculties  in  the  Londoners. 

If  the  singing  of  the  ploughman  in  tho 
country  is  therefore  compared  with  that 
of  the  London  Blackguard,  the  superiori- 
ty is  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  latter; 
and  tho  same  may  be  observed  in  compar- 
ing the  voice  of  a country  girl  and  London 
housemaid,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  to  hear 
the  former  sing  tolerably  in  tune. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  born 
with  as  good  musical  organs  ; but  only, 
that  they  have  not  the  same  opportuni. 
ties  of  learning  from  others,  who  play  in 
tune  themselves. 

The  other  reason  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  judging  better  in  relation  to  the 
song  of  birds,  arises  from  their  hearing 
each  bird  sing  distinctly,  either  in  their 
own  or  their  neighbours’  shops;  as  also 
from  a bird  continuing  much  longer  in 
song  whilst  in  a cage,  than  when  at  li- 
berty  ; the  cause  of  which  I shall  endea- 
vour hereafter  to  explain. 


They  who  live  in  the  country,  on  tho 
other  hand,  do  not  hear  birds  sing  in 
their  woods  for  above  two  months  in  the 
year;  when  the  confusion  of  notes  pro. 
vents  their  attending  to  the  song  of  any 
particular  bird ; nor  does  he  continue 
long  enough  in  a place,  for  the  hearer  to 
recollect  his  notes  with  accuracy. 

Besides  this,  birds  in  the  spring  sing 
very  loud  indeed ; but  they  only  give 
short  jerks,  and  scarcely  ever  the  whole 
compass  of  their  song. 

For  these  reasons,  I have  never  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  any  person,  who  had 
not  resided  in  London,  whose  judgment 
or  opinion  on  this  subject  I could  the 
least  rely  upon ; and  a stronger  proof  of 
this  cannot  be  given,  than  that  most  peo- 
ple, who  keep  Canary  birds, do  not  know 
that  they  sing  chiefly,  either  the  titlark, 
or  nightingale  notes*. 

Nothing  however  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  note  of  a nightingale  called  its 
jug,  which  most  of  the  Canary  birds 
brought  from  the  Tyrol  commonly  have, 
as  well  as  sevcral  nightingale  strokes,  or 
particular  passages  in  the  song  of  (hat 
bird. 

1 mention  this  superior  knowledge  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  because  I 
am  convinced,  that,  if  others  are  consult, 
ed  in  relation  to  the  singing  of  birds,  they 
will  only  mislead,  instead  of  giving  any 
material  or  useful  information-)-. 

Birds  in  a wild  statu  do  not  commonly 

* I once  sow  two  of  these  birds  which  came 
from  the  Canary  islands,  neither  of  which  had 
any  song  at  all  , and  I have  been  informed,  that 
a ship  brought  a great  many  of  them  not  long 
since,  which  sang  ns  little. 

Mo.t  ot  those  Canary  birds,  which  sre  import* 
ed  fromtheTyrol,huve  hccnedocated  t.y  parents, 
the  prog,  niior  ol  which  o' as  instructed  by  a 
nightingale  ; our  English  Canary  birds  have  com- 
monly more  of  the  til  lark  note* 

The  traffic  in  these  birds  makes  a small  article 
of  commerce,  as  four  Tyruleae  generally  bring 
over  to  England  sixteen  hundred  every  year  j 
and  though  they  carry  them  on  their  hacks  one 
tliouMnd  miles,  as  well  as  pay  201.  duty  for  such 
o number,  yet  upui:  the  whole,  it  euswers  to  seli 
these  birds  at  5s,  a piece. 

The  chief  place  lor  breeding  Canary  bird  is 
Inspruck  and  its  environs,  from  whence  th-y  ate 
sent  to  Constantinople,  as  well  as  eveiy  part  of 
Europe. 

+ As  it  will  not  answer  to  eatcli  birds  with 
clap-nets  any  where  but  in  the  neighbourh  nod  of 
London,  most  of  the  birds  which  tuny  he  hvaid 
in  a country  tosvn  are  nestlings,  and  consequently 
cannot  ting  the  supposed  natural  song  iu  any  pei- 
fection. 
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sing  above  ten  weeks  in  the  year  ; which 
is  then  also  confined  to  the  cocks  of  a few 
species ; I couceiTe  that  this  last  circum- 
stance arises  from  the  superior  strength 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

1 procured  a cock  nightingale,  acock 
and  hen  blackbird,  a cock  and  hen  rook, 
a cork  linnet,  as  also  a cock  and  hen 
chaffinch,  which  that  very  eminent  anato- 
mist, Mr.  Hunter,  F.  R.  S.  was  so  obliging 
as  to  dissect  for  me,  and  begged  that  he 
■would  particularly  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  organs  in  the  different  birds,  w hich 
might  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  sing- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hunter  found  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  to  be  stronger  in  the  nightingale 
than  in  any  other  bird  of  the  same  size  ; 
and  in  all  those  iusfattres  (where  he  dis- 
sected both  cock  and  hen)  that  the  same 
muscles  were  stronger  in  the  cock. 

1 scntthecock  and  henrook,  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  would  be  the  same 
difference  in  the  cock  and  ben  of  a species 
which  did  not  sing  at  all.  Mr.  Hunter, 
however,  told  me,  that  he  had  not  attend- 
ed so  mcch  to  their  comparative  organs 
of  voice,  as  in  the  other  kinds  ; but  that, 
to  the  btst  of  his  recollection,  there  was 
no  difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  these  muscles, 
seems  not  to  be  the  only  requisite ; the 
birds  must  hare  also  gicat  plenty  of 
food, which  seems  to  be  pored  sufficient- 
ly by  birds  in  a cage  singing  the  great, 
est  part  of  the  year  *,  wheu  the  wild  ones 
do  not  (as  1 observed  before)  continue  in 
song  above  ter.  weeks. 

The  food  of  singing  birds  consists  of 
plants,  insects,  or  seeds,  and  of  the  two 
first  of  these  there  is  infinitely  the  great- 
est profusion  in  the  spring. 

As  for  seeds,  w liicb  are  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  autumn,  1 think  they  cannot 
veil  find  any  great  quantities  of  them  in 
a country  so  cultivated  as  England  is  ; 
for  the  seeds  in  meadows  arc  destroyed 
by  mowing;  in  pastures,  by  the  bite  of 
the  cattle ; ami  in  arable,  by  the  plough, 
when  mo.-t  of  them  are  buried  too  deep 
for  the  bird  to  reach  themt. 

v Fish  aim  which  are  supplied  with  a constant 
success  Mm  ot  palatable  hind,  ciiiitinne  in  season 
throughout  the  g.-e..tesi  part  cl  the  year ; trouts, 
tht  retore,  when  confined  in  a stew  and  ted  with 
minnows,  are  almost  at  all  seasoosuf  u good  fla- 
vour, end  are  red  whin  dressed. 

-f-  The  pluuph  indeed  may  turn  up  some  few 
suds,  a huh  tuny  still  he  in  ancatuLle  state. 


I know  well  that  the  singing  of  the 
cock. bird  in  the  spring,  is  attributed  by 
many  to  the  motive  only  of  pleasing  its 
mate  during  incubation. 

They,  however,  who  suppose  this, 
should  recollect,  that  much  the  greater 
part  of  birds  do  not  sing  at  all,  why- 
should  their  mate  therefore  be  deprived 
of  this  solace  and  amusement? 

The  bird  in  a cage,  which,  perhaps, 
sings  nine  or  ten  months  in  a year,  cannot 
do  so  from  this  iuducement ; and,  on  the 
conirary,  it  arises  chiefly  from  contending 
with  another  bird,  or  indeed  against  al- 
most any  sort  of  continued  noise. 

Superiority  in  song  gives  to  birds  a most 
amazing  ascendency  over  each  other ; 
as  is  w ell  known  to  the  bird-catchers,  by 
the  fascinating  power  of  their  call-birds, 
which  they  contrive  should  muult  prema- 
turely for  this  purpose. 

But  to  shew  decisively  that  the  singing 
of  a bird  in  the  spring  does  not  arise  from 
any  attention  to  its  mate,  a very  expe- 
rienced catcher  of  nightingales  hath  in- 
formed me,  that  some  of  these  birds  have 
jerked  the  instant  they  were  caught.  He 
hath  also  brought  to  me  a nightingale, 
which  had  been  but  a few  hours  in  a cage, 
and  which  burst  forth  in  a roar  of  song. 

At  the  same  time  this  bird  is  so  sulky 
on  its  first  confinement,  that  he  must  be 
crammed  for  seven  or  eight  days,  as  he 
will  otherwise  not  feed  himself  ; it  is  also 
neceffary  to  tic  his  wings  to  prevent 
his  killing  himself  against  the  top  or  sides 
of  the  cage. 

1 believe  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
bird’s  singing  which  exceeds  our  black- 
bird in  size  ; and  possibly  this  may  arise 
from  the  difficulty  of  its  concealing  itself, 
if  it  called  the  attention  of  its  enemies, 
not  only  by  bulk,  butby  the  proportion- 
able loudness  of  its  notes  J. 

I should  rather  conceive,  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  no  hen  bird  sings,  be- 
cause this  talent  would  be  still  more  dan- 
gerous during  incubation ; which  may 
possibly  also  account  for  the  inferiority 
in  point  of  plumage.  Barrington. 

FISHES. 

$ 22.  The  Eel. 

The  cel  is  a very  singular  fish  in  seve- 
ral things  that  relate  to  its  natural  history, 

| For  the  same  reason , most  large  birds  jus 
wilder  i bau  the  smUier  oiic*. 
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and  in  some  respects  borders  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  reptile  tribe. 

It  is  known  to  quit  its  element,  and 
during  night  to  wander  along  the  mea- 
dows, not  only  for  change  of  habitation, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  prey,  feeding  on 
the  snails  it  finds  in  its  passage. 

During  winter  it  beds  itself  deep  in  the 
mnd,  and  continues  in  a state  of  rest  like 
the  serpent  kind.  It  is  very  impatient 
of  cold,  and  will  eagerly  take  shelter  in  a 
whisp  of  straw,  flung  into  a pond  in  severe 
weather,  which  has  sometimes  been  prac. 
tised  as  a method  of  taking  them.  Al. 
bertus  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  has 
known  eels  to  shelter  in  a hay-rick,  yet 
all  perished  through  excess  of  cold. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  (he  river 
Nyne  there  is  avariety  of  small  eel,  with 
a lesser  head  and  narrower  mouth  than 
the  common  kind;  that  it  is  found  in  clus- 
ters in  the  bottom  of  the  riiVr,  and  is  call- 
ed the  bed-cel  ; these  arc  sometimes  rous- 
ed up  by  violent  floods,  and  are  never 
found  at  that  time  with  meat  in  their 
stomachs.  This  bears  such  an  analogy 
with  the  clustering  of  blindworms  in 
their  quiescent  state,  that  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  a further  proof  of  a partial 
agreement  in  the  nature  of  the  two  genera. 

The  ancients  adopted  a most  wild  opi- 
nion about  the  generation  of  these  fish, 
believing  them  to  be  either  created  from 
the  mud,  or  that  the  scrapings  of  their 
bodies  which  they  lelt  on  the  stones  were 
animated  and  became  young  eels.  Some 
modern  gave  into  these  opinions,  and 
into  others  that  were  equally  extravagant. 
They  could  not  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  these  fish  in  ponds  that  never  were 
stocked  with  th-m,  and  that  were  even  so 
remote  as  to  make  their  being  met  With 
in  such  places  a phenomenon  that  they 
could  not  solve.  Hut  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  many  waters  are  sup- 
plied with  these  fish  by  the  aquatic  fowl 
of  prey  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetation 
is  spread  by  many  of  the  land-birds  either 
by  being  dropped  as  (hey  carry  them  to 
feed  their  young,  or  by  passiug  quick 
through  their  bodies,  as  is  the  case  with 
herons  ; and  such  may  be  the  occasion  of 
the  appearance  of  these  fish  in  places 
where  they  were  never  seen  before.  As 
to  their  immediate  generation,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  to  be  effected  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  they 
are  viviparous. 

They  are  extremely  voracious,  and 
\ofy  destructive  to  the  fry  of  fish. 


No  fish  lives  so  long  out  of  water  as  the 
eel : it  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  as 
its  parts  will  move  a considerable  time  af- 
ter  they  are  flayed  and  rut  into  pieces. 

The  eel  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  ge- 
nus of  murenta,  his  Grst  of  the  apodal 
fish,  or  such  w hich  want  the  ventral  fins. 

The  eyes  are  placed  not  remote  from 
the  end  of  the  nose : the  irides  are  tinged 
with  red : the  under  jaw  is  longer  than 
the  upper : the  teeth  arc  small,  sharp, 
and  numerous:  beneath  each  eye  is  a mi- 
nute orifice:  at  the  end  of  the  nose  two 
others,  small  and  tubular. 

The  fish  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  pec- 
toral fins,  rounded  at  (heir  ends.  Another 
narrow  fin  ou  the  back,  unitiug  with  that 
of  the  tail  : and  the  anal  fin  joins  it  in 
the  same  manner  beneath. 

Heliind  (he  pectoral  fins  is  the  orifice  to 
the  gills,  which  are  concealed  in  the  skin. 

Eels  vary  much  in  their  colours,  from 
a sooty  hue  to  a light  olive  green  ; anil 
those  which  are  called  silver  cels  hare 
their  bellies  white,  and  a remarkable 
clearness  throughout. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  variety 
of  this  fish,  known  in  the  Thames  by  the 
name  of  grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by  that 
of  grigs  or  gluts.  These  are  scarce  ever 
seen  near  Oxford  in  the  w inter, but  appear 
in  spring,  and  bite  readily  at  thu  hook, 
which  common  eels  in  that  neighbour- 
hood will  not.  They  have  a larger  head, 
a blunter  nose,  thicker  skin,  and  less  fat 
than  the  common  sort ; neither  are  they 
so  much  esteemed,  nor  do  they  often  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  pounds  in  weight. 

Common  eels  grow  to  a large  size, 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  weigh  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds,  but  that  is  extremely  rare. 
As  to  instances  brought  by  Dale  and 
others,  of  these  fish  increasing  to  a snpe- 
perior  magnitude,  we  have  much  reason  to 
suspect  them  to  have  been  congers,  since 
the  enormous  fish  theydescribe  have  all 
been  takeu  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames 
or  Medway, 

The  eel  is  the  most  universal  of  fish, 
yet  it  is  scarce  ever  found  in  the  Danube, 
though  it  is  very  common  in  the  lake 
and  rivers  of  Upper  Austria. 

The  Romans  held  this  fish  very  chcapf 
probably  (torn  its  likeness  to  a snake.  , 

Vosonguiila  manet  longs  cogata  coluhric, 
Veruuta  rqiaruui  pniguis  tuneive  cloaca  . 

Juvenal.  Sat.  r. 

For  you  is  Itvpt  & sink-fed  snake  like  eel, 

4 A 2 
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On  the  contrary,  the  luxurious  Syba- 
rites were  so  fond  of  these  fish,  as  to  ex- 
empt from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  per- 
sons who  sold  then). 

$ 23.  The  Perch. 

The  perch  of  Aristotle  and  Ausonius  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  moderns.  That 
mentioned  by  Oppian,  Pliny,  and  Athc- 
naus,  is  a sea-fish, probably  of  the  Labrus 
urSparus  kind,  being  enumerated  by  them 
among  some  congenerous  species.  Our 
perch  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; 

Ntc  tc  delicias  inem.irutn  Pehca,  silcbo 

Amiiigeuus  Inter  pivers  digmmdc  marinii. 

Acsonius. 

It  is  not  less  admired  at  present  as  a 
firm  and  delicate  fish  ; and  the  Dutch 
are  paiticularly  fond  of  it  when  made 
into  a dish  called  water  soucliy. 

It  is  a gregarious  fish,  and  loves  deep 
holes  an  1 gentle  streams.  It  is  a most 
voracious  fish,  and  eager  biter ; if  the  ang- 
ler meets  with  a shoal  of  them,  he  is  sure 
of  taking  every  one. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  the  pike 
will  not  attack  this  fish,  being  fearful  of 
the  spiny  fins  which  the  perch  erects  on 
the  approach  of  the  former.  This  may 
be  (rue  in  respect  to  large  fish  ; but  it  is 
well  known  the  small  ours  are  the  most 
tempting  bait  lhatcan  be  laid  for  the  pike. 

The  perch  is  a lish  very  tenacious  of 
life:  wc  have  known  them  carried  mar 
sixty  miles  in  dry  straw,  and  yet  survive 
the  journey. 

These  lish  seldom  grow  to  a large 
size  : we  once  heard  of  one  that  was  taken 
in  the  Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  that 
weighed  nine  pounds  ; but  that  is  very 
uncommon. 

The  body  is  deep  ; the  scales  very 
rough ; the  back  much  arched  ; side- 
line near  the  bark. 

The  iridu  golden  ; the  teeth  small, 
disposed  on  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  ot 
the  mouth  ; the  edges  of  the  covers  of 
the  gills  serrated  ; on  the  lower  end  of 
the  largest  is  a sharp  spine. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  consists  of  fourteen 
strong  spiny  rays;  the  second  of  sixteen 
soft  ones  ; the  pectoral  fins  are  transpa- 
rent, and  consist  of  fourteen  rays  ; the 
Ventral  of  six  ; the  anal  of  eleven. 

The  tail  is  a little  forked. 

The  colours  are  beautiful  ; the  back 
and  part  of  the  sides  being  of  a deep 
green,  marked  with  five  broad  black  bars 


pointing  downwards  ; the  belly  is  white^ 
tinged  with  rod;  the  ventral  fins  of  a 
rich  scarlet  ; the  anal  fins  and  (ail  of  (ho 
same  colour,  but  rather  paler. 

In  a lake  called  Llyn  Uaithlyn,  in  Me- 
rionethshire, is  a very  singular  variety  of 
perch  ; the  back  is  quite  hunched,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  back-bone  next  the  tail, 
strangely  distorted  ; in  colour,  and  ia 
other  respects,  it  resembles  the  common 
kind,  which  arc  as  numerous  in  the  lake 
as  these  deformed  fish.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  water;  for  Linmcus  takes 
notice  of  a similar  variety  found  at  Tall- 
inn, in  his  own  country.  I have  also 
heard  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  iu  the 
Thames,  near  Marlow. 

^ 21.  The  Trout. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  (his  com-  , 
non  fish  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the 
ancients,  except  Ausonius  : it  is  also  sin- 
gular, that  so  delicate  a species  should 
be  neglected  at  a time  when  the  folly  of 
the  tabic  was  at  its  height;  and  that  the 
epicures  should  ovcilook  a -fish  that  is 
found  in  such  qimiitiiics  in  the  lakes  of 
flieir  neighbourhood,  when  they  ransack- 
ed the  univetse  for  dainties.  The  milts 
of  murtrna  were  brought  from  one  place; 
the  livers  of  tcuri  from  another*;  and  oys- 
ters even  from  so  remote  a spot  as  our 
Sandwich  + ; but  there  was  and  is  a 
fashion  in  the  article  of  good  living. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  despised  tho 
trout,  the  piper,  and  the  dorce  ; and  wo 
believe  Mr.  Quin  himself  would  have  re- 
signed the  rich  paps  of  a pregnant  sow  J, 
the  heels  of  camels  and  the  tongues  of 
/htmingosjl,  though  dressed  by  Ilcliogaba- 
lus’s  cooks,  for  a good  jowl  of  salmon 
with  lobstcr.sauce. 

When  Ausonius  speaks  or this  fish,  he 
makes  no  eulogy  on  its  goodness,  but  ce- 
lebraccs  it  only  for  its  beauty. 

rurpureisque  Salar  steiUlus  tvrgore  guttis. 

Will,  purple  spots  the  Calar's  buck  b stain'd. 

These  marks  point  out  the  species  he 
intended : what  he  meant  by  his  Jurio  is 
not  so  easy  to  determine : whether  any 
species  of  trout,  of  a size  between  the  salar 
and  the  salmon  ; or  whether  the  salmon 
itself,  at  a certain  age,  is  not  very  evidcut. 

* Suetonius  vita,  Vilcllii, 

+ Jtivruul,  3l.tr.  IV.  141. 

* Martini,  Lib.  X [I  I.  Kpig.  44. 

t,  I amprictp  vjt  llt'liojcab- 

|j  Marlial,  J.ib.  XL  Epig.  71. 

Trquv 
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Tcqcf  inter  geminos  species,  neotrnmque  et 
nirtiirque. 

Quince  dum  Salmo,  nec Salar  amluguusque 

Amborum  medio  Fario  intercepte  sub  tevo. 

Salmqm  or  Salar,  I’ll  pronounce  thee  nei- 
ther : 

A doubtful  kind,  that  may  be  none,  or  either. 

Fario,  when  slept  in  middle  growth. 

In  fact,  the  colours  of  the  trout,  and  its 
spots,  vary  greatly  in  different  waters, 
and  in  differentseasons;  yet  each  may  be 
reduced  to  one  species.  In  Llynilivi,  a 
lake  in  South  Wales,  arc  trouts  called 
cochi/dail,  marked  with  red  and  black 
spots  as  big  as  sixpences  ; others  unspoU 
ted,  and  of  a reddish  hue,  that  sometimes 
weigh  near  ten  pounds,  butarc  bad  tasted. 

In  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  are  trouts 
called  there  budtlught,  which  I was  fold 
sometimes  weighed  thirty  pounds;  but  it 
was  not  my  fortune  to  see  any  during  my 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  vast 
water  : 

Trouts  (probably  of  the  same  species) 
are  also  taken  in  Hulse.water,  a lake  in 
Cumberland,  of  a much  superior  size  to 
those  of  Lough  Neagh.  These  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  trout  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  a fish  I have  eaten  more 
than  once,  and  think  but  a very  indiffe- 
rent one. 

In  the  river  Eynion,  not  far  from  Ma- 
chynlleth, in  Merionethshire,  and  in  one 
of  the  Snowdon  lakes,  are  found  a variety 
of  trout,  which  are  naturally  deformed, 
having  a strange  crookedness  near  the 
tail,  resembling  that  of  the  perch  before 
described.  We  dwell  the  less  on  these 
monstrous  productions,  as  our  friend, 
the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington,  has  already 
given  an  account  of  them  in  an  ingenious 
dissertation  on  some  of  the  Cambrian 
fish,  published  in  the  PhilosophicalTrans. 
actions  of  the  year  17G7. 

'I  he  stomachs  of  the  common  trouts 
are  uncommonly  thick  and  muscular. 
They  feed  on  the  shell-fish  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  on  small  fish.  They  like- 
wise take  into  their  stomachs  gravel,  or 
small  stones,  to  assist  in  comminuting 
the  testaceous  parts  of  their  food.  The 
trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  such  as 
those  of  the  province  of  Galway,  and 
some  others,  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
thickness  of  their  stomachs,  which,  from 
some  slight  resemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digestion  in  birds,  have  been  called  giz- 
zards; the  Irish  name  the  species  that 
has  them,  Gillaroo  trouts.  These  sto- 
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machs  are  sometimes  served  up  to  ta- 
ble, under  the  former  appellation.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  extraor. 
dinary  strength  of  stomach  in  the  Irish 
fish  should  give  any  suspicion  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species  : the  nature  of  the  waters 
might  increase  the  thickness  ; or  the  su. 
perior  quantity  of  shell-fiih,  which  may 
more  frequently  call  for  the  use  of  its 
comminuting  powers  than  those  of  our 
trouts,  might  occasion  this  difference.  I 
had  opportunity  of  comparing  the  sto- 
mach of  a great  Gillaroo  tront,  with  a 
large  one  from  the  Uxbridge  river.  The 
last,  if  1 recollect,  was  smaller,  and  out 
of  season  ; and  its  stomach  (notwith. 
standing  it  was  very  thick)  was  much  in. 
ferior  in  strength  to  that  of  the  former: 
but  on  the  whole,  there  was  not  the  least 
specific  difference  between  the  two  sub- 
jects. 

Trouts  are  most  voracious  fish,  and  af- 
ford excellent  diversion  to  the  angler;  the 
passion  for  the  sport  of  angling  is  so 
great  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
(hat  the  liberty  of  Gshing  in  some  of  the 
streams  in  (he  adjacent  counties,  is  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

These  fish  shift  their  quarters  to  spawn, 
and,  like  salmon,  make  up  towards  the 
heads  of  rivers  to  deposit  their  roes.  The 
under  jaw  of  (he  trout  is  subject,  at  cer- 
tain times,  to  the  same  curvature  as  that 
of  the  salmon. 

A trout  taken  in  Llynallct,  in  Denbigh 
shire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent 
kind, measured  seventeen  inches.  Us  depth 
three  and  three  quarters,  its  weight  one 
pound  ten  ounces  : the  head  thick  ; the 
nose  rather  sharp  ; the  upper  jaw  a little 
longer  than  the  lower  ; both  jaws,  as  well 
as  the  head,  were  of  a pale  brown, 
blotched  with  black  : the  teeth  sharp  and 
strong  ; disposed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  tongne,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  genus,  except  the  gwyniad, 
which  is  toothless,  and  the  grayling, 
which  has  none  on  its  tongue. 

The  back  was  dusky  ; the  sides  tinged 
with  a purplish  bloom,  marked  with  deep 
purple  spots,  mixed  with  black,  aboreatid 
below  the  side  line,  which  was  straight; 
the  belly  white. 

The  dorsal  fin  was  spotted  ; the  spun, 
ous  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red;  the  pec- 
toral, ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a pale 
brown  ; the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white : 
the  tail  very  little  forked  when  extended 
4 A 3 % 25. 
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§ 25.  The  Pike  or  Jack. 

The  pike  is  common  in  most  of  the 
lakes  of  Europe,  hut  the  largest  are  those 
taken  in  England,  which,  according  to 
Scharffcr,  arc  sometimes  eight  feet  long. 
They  arc  taken  there  in  great  abundance, 
dried,  and  exposed  for  sale.  The  largest 
fish  of  this  kind  which  we  erer  heard  of 
in  England,  weighed  thirty-live  pounds. 

According  to  the  common  saying,  these 
fish  were  iirtrodueed  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Ilcnry  VIII.  in  1537.  They  were 
so  rare,  that  a pike  was  sold  for  double 
the  price  of  a house-lamb  in  February, 
and  a pickerel  for  more  than  a fat  capon. 

All  writers  who  treat  of  this  speries 
bring  instances  of  its  rast  voraciousness. 
Vie  hare  known  one  that  was  choaked 
by  attempting  to  swallow  one  of  its  own 
species  that  proved  too  large  a morsel. 
Yet  its  jaws  are  very  loosely  connected  ; 
and  hare  on  each  side  an  additional  bone 
like  the  jaw  of  a viper,  which  renders 
them  capable  of  greater  distention  when 
it  swallows  its  prey.  It  docs  not  confine 
itself  to  feed  on  fish  and  frogs  ; it  will 
devour  the  water  rat,  and  draw  down  the 
young  ducks  as  they  are  swimming 
about.  In  a manuscript  note  which  we 
found,  p.  244,  of  our  copy  of  Plott’s  his- 
tory of  Staffordshire,  is  the  following 
extraordinary  fact:  “ At  Lord  Gower’s 
“ canal  at  'l'reniham,  a pike  seized  the 
“ head  of  a swan  as  she  was  feeding  un- 
“ der  water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it 
“ as  killed  them  both.  The  servauts 
“ perceiving  the  swan  with  its  head  un- 
“ der  water  for  a longer  time  than  usual, 
took  the  boat,  and  found  both  swan 
“ and  pike  dead.*” 

But  there  ate  instances  of  its  fierceness 
still  more  surprising,  and  which  indeed 
border  a little  ou  the  marvellous.  Ges- 
ncr  + relates,  that  a famished  pike  in  the 
Rhone  seized  on  the  lips  of  a mule  that 
was  brought  to  water,  and  that  the  beast 
drew  the  fish  out  before  it  could  disen- 
gage itself.  That  people  have  been  bit 
by  these  voracious  creatures  while  (hey 
were  washing  thbir  legs,  and  that  they 
will  even  contend  with  the  otter  for  its 
prey,  and  endeavour  to  force  it  out  of  its 
mouth. 

Small  fish  shew  the  same  unea'iness 
and  detestation  at  the  presence  of  this 
tyrant,  as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  sight 
* This  note  we  alierwardi  discovered  wns  wrote 
by  Alt.  Pi<  it,  ot  Oxfords  who  assured idc  ho  iu- 
•extol  it  p«»od  innhoritj, 

+ Pettier,  pise.  iOJ. 


of  the  hawk  or  owl.  When  the  pike  lies 
dormant  near  the  surface  (as  is  frequently 
the  case)  the  lesser  fish  arc  often  ob- 
served to  swim  around  it  in  vast  numbers, 
and  in  great  anxiety.  Pike  arc  oftea 
haltered  in  a noose,  and  taken  while  they 
lie  thus  asleep,  as  they  arc  often  fount! 
in  the  ditches  near  the  Thames,  in  the 
month  of  May. 

In  the  shallow  water  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire fens  they  are  frequently  taken  in  a 
manner  peculiar,  we  believe  to  that 
country  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  The 
fishermen  make  use  of  what  they  call  a 
crown-net,  which  is  no  more  than  a he- 
mispherical basket,  open  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. He  stands  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
little  fen-boats,  and  frequently  puts  his 
basket  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
then  poking  a stick  into  it,  discovers 
whether  he  has  any  booty  by  the  striking 
of  the  fish  ; and  vast  numbers  of  pike  arc 
taken  in  this  manner. 

The  longevity  of  this  fish  is  very  re- 
markable, if  we  may  credit  the  accounts 
given  of  it.  Ilzaczynski  tells  us  of  one 
that  was  ninety  years  old;  but  Gesner 
relates  that  in  the  year  1497,  a pike  was 
taken  near  Halibrun,  in  Suabia,  with  a 
brazen  ring  affixed  to  it,  on  which  were 
these  words  in  Greek  characters : I am 
the  JUh  ichich  teas  first  of  all  put  into  this 
lake  by  the  hands  oj  the  governor  of  the 
universe,  Frederick  the  second,  the  bthof 
October , 1230  : so  that  the  former  must 
hare  been  an  infant  to  this  Mcthusalcin  of 
a fish. 

Pikes  spawn  in  March  or  April,  accord, 
ing  to  the  coldness  or  warmth  of  the  wea- 
ther. When  they  are  in  high  season  their 
colours  are  very  flue,  being  green,  spotted 
with  bright  below  ; and  the  gills  are  of  a 
moslviiid  and  full  red.  When  out  of 
season,  the  green  changes  to  grey,  and 
the  yellow  spots  turn  pale. 

Tim  head  is  very  flat;  the  upper  jaw 
broad,  and  is  shorter  than  the  lower;  the 
under  jaw  turns  up  a little  at  the  end, 
and  is  marked  with  minute' punctures. 

The  tccih  are  very  sharp,  disposed 
only  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  hut 
in  both  sides  of  the  lower,  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  often  ibe  tongue;  the 
slit  of  the  mouth,  or  the  gape,  is  tcry 
wide;  the  eyes  small. 

The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  very  low  on  tho 
backhand  consists  of  twenty-oue  rajs; 
the  pectoral  of  fifteen  ; the  ventral  ofeic- 
ven  ; the  anal  of  eighteen. 

*1  lie  tail  is  bifurcated.  § -0. 
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4 26.  The  Carp. 

This  is  one  of  the  naturalized  fish  of 
*>nr  country,  haring  been  introduced  here 
by  Leonard  Maschal,  about  the  year 
1514*.  to  whom  we  were  also  indebted 
for  that  excellent  apple  the  pepin.  The 
many  good  things  that  our  island  wanted 
before  that  period,  arc  enumerated  iu  this 
old  distich : 

Tiirlries,  citrus,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  oue  year. 

As  to  the  two  last  articles  we  hare  some 
doubts,  the  others  we  believe  to  be  true. 
Russia  wants  these  fish  at  this  day;  Sweden 
has  them  only  in  the  ponds  of  the  people 
of  fashion;  Polish  Prussia  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  carp  ; they  abound  in  the  rirers  and 
lakes  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the 
Frisch  and  Curisch-haff,  where  they  arc 
taken  ofavastsize.  They  are  there  a great 
article  of  commerce, and  sent  in  well. boats 
to  Sweden  and  Russia,  The  merchants 
purchase  them  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
nobler se  of  the  country,  who  draw  a good 
revenue  from  this  article.  Neither  are 
there  wanting  among  our  gentry,  instan- 
ces of  some  who  make  good  profit  of 
their  ponds. 

The  ancients  do  not  separate  the  carp 
from  the  sea-fish.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  harbour  of  Dantzick,  between  the 
town  and  a small  place  called  Hela. 

Carp  are  very  long  lived.  Gcsner  brings 
an  instance  of  one  that  was  100  years  old. 
They  also  grow  to  a very  great  size.  On 
our  own  knowledge  we  can  speak  of  none 
that  exceeded  twenty  pounds  in  weight ; 
but  Joviur  says,  that  they  were  sometimes 
taken  in  the  Lacus  Larius  (the  Logo  di 
Como)  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  ; 
and  Uianzyuski  mentions  others  taken  in 
the  Dniester  that  were  (ire  feet  in  length. 

They  are  also  extremely  tenacious  of 
life,  and  will  lire  for  a most  remarkable 
time  out  of  water.  An  experiment  has 
been  made  by  placing  a carp  in  a net, 
well  wrapped  up  in  wet  moss,  the  mouth 
only  remaining  out,  and  then  hung  up  in 
a cellar,  or  some  cool  place:  t hu  fish  is 
frequently  fed  with  white  bread  and  milk, 
and  is  besides  often  plunged  into  water. 
Carp  thus  managed  have  been  known, 
not  only  to  have  lived  above  a fortnight, 
but  to  grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  tar  su. 
perior  in  taste  in  those  that  are  imme- 
diately killed  from  the  pond  -f. 

• Fuller's  British  Worthies,  Suwex,  113, 
t Tins  wfis  told  me  by  a gentleman  or  ihe  nt* 


The  carp  is  a prodigious  breeder : its 
quantity  of  roe  has  been  sometimes  found 
so  great,  that  when  taken  out  a id  weigh, 
cd  against  the  fish  itself,  the  former  has 
been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
spawn  of  this  fish  caviare  is  made  for  the 
Jews,  who  hold  this  sturgeon  in  abhor- 
rence. 

These  fish  are  extremely  cunning,  and 
on  that  account  am  by  some  styled  the 
river  fox.  They  will  sometimes  leap  over 
the  nets,  and  escape  that  way ; at  others, 
will  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the 
mud,  as  to  let  the  net  pass  >over  them. 
They  are  also  very  shy  of  taking  a bait  ; 
yet  at  the  spawning  time  they  are  so  sim- 
ple, as  to  suffer  themiclvcs  to  be  tickled, 
handled,  and  caught  by  any  body  that 
will  attempt  it. 

This  fish  is  apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the 
roe  of  other  fish,  from  which  is  prodiu 
ced  a spurious  breed : we  hare  seen  the 
offspring  of  the  carp  and  tench,  which 
bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  first  ; 
have  also  heard  of  the  same  mixture  be- 
tween the  carp  and  bream. 

The  carp  is  of  a thick  shape;  thescales 
very  large,  and  when  in  best  season  of  a 
tine  gilded  hue. 

Ttic  jaws  arc  of  equal  length  ; there 
are  two  teeth  in  the  jaws,  or  on  the 
tongue  ; but  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet, 
above  and  below,  arc  certain  bones  that 
act  on  each  other,  and  comminute  the 
food  before  it  passes  down. 

On  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a single 
beard  ; above  those  on  each  side  another, 
but  shorter;  the  dorsal  fin  extends  tar 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  a little  bifur- 
cated ; the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal  tin  is 
very  strong,  and  armed  with  sharp  teeth, 
pointing  downwards  ; (lie  third  ray  of 
the  anal  fin  is  constructed  iti  the  same 
manner. 

4 27.  The  Barbel. 

This  fish  was  so  extremely  coarse,  as 
to  he  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the 
time  of  Ausonius,  and  what  ho  says  is  no 
panegyric  on  it;  for  he  lets  us,  know  it 
Ions  deep  waters,  and  that  when  it  grows 
old  it  was  not  absolutely  bad. 

L-ixoi  vxercct  Barbs  natatus. 

Tu  melior  injure  e t-11,  idu  cuniie.it  u,ii. 

Spirunlum  ex  uuuiero  mm  in  amituc  seiiectus, 

li  frequents  the  (till  anil  deep  parts  of 

must  veracity,  who  hail  twice  luvls  the  experi- 
ment. The  tame  fuel  is  related  It v th.it  piuus  phi- 
losopher, Doctor  Derhaui,  to  Ins  I’hysico-Thco* 
log v,  edit.  9lh.  1737.  ch.  1.  p.  7.  n.  c, 

» V \ 
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rivers,  and  lives  in  society,  rooting  like 
swine  with  their  noses  in  the  soft  banks. 
It  is  so  tame  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  taken 
with  the  hand ; and  people  have  been 
kuown  to  take  numbers  by  diving  for 
them.  In  summer  they  move  about 
during  night  in  search  of  food,  but  to- 
wards autumn,  and  during  winter, 
confine  themselves  to  the  deepest  holes. 

They  are  the  worst  and  coarsest  of 
fresh  water  fish,  and  seldom  eat  but  by 
the  poorest  sort  of  people,  who  sometimes 
boil  them  with  a bit  of  bacon  to  give  them 
a relish.  The  roe  is  very  noaious,  affect- 
ing those  who  unwarily  eat  of  it  with  a 
nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a slight 
swelling. 

It  is  sometimes  found  of  the  length  of 
three  feet,  and  eighteen  pounds  in  weight; 
it  is  of  a long  and  rounded  form  ; the 
sealcs  not  large. 

Its  head  is  smooth  ; the  nostrils  placed 
near  the  eyes ; the  mouth  is  placed  be- 
low : on  each  corner  is  a single  beard, 
and  another  on  each  side  the  nose. 

The  dorsal  fin  is  armed  with  a remark- 
able strong  spine,  sharply  serrated,  with 
which  it  can  inflict  a very  severe  wound 
on  the  incautious  handler,  and  even  do 
much  damage  to  the  nets. 

The  pectoral  fins  are  of  a pale  brown 
colour;  the  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with 
yellow  ; the  tail  a little  bifurcated,  and 
of  a deep  purple ; the  side  line  is  strait. 

The  scales  are  of  a pale  gold  colour, 
edged  with  black  ; the  belly  is  white. 

§ 28.  The  Tench. 

The  tench  underwent  the  same  fate 
with  the  barbel,  in  respect  to  the  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  early  writers ; and  even 
Ausonius,  who  first  mentions  it,  treats 
it  with  such  disrespect  as  evinces  the 
great  capriciousucss  of  taste;  for  that 
fish,  which  at  present  is  held  in  such 
good  repute,  was  in  his  days  the  repast 
only  of  the  canaile. 

Quis  non  et  vindcs  vutgi  solatia  Tineas 
Norit  > • 

It  has  been  by  some  called  the  Physi- 
cian of  the  fish,  and  that  tho  slime  is 
hraling,  that  the  wounded  apply  it  as  a 
styptic.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Diaper,  in 
his  piscatory  eciogues,  sa)3,  that  eien 
the  voracious  pike  will  spare  the  tench  on 
.account  of  its  healing  powers: 

The  tencli  he  spares  a medicinal  itiitd  : 
for  when  hy  wouml*  distrest,  or  *ore  tliteacr, 
lie  court* the  Kifurary  fi»Ii  fur  cuse  : 
l lgsn  to  li  4 i lie  knul  pUy'icixn  glide*, 

A i*4  lifiiirrg  from  bis  Sides. 

J>J.  IL 


u hatever  virtue  its  slime  may  have  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  we  will  not 
vouch  for,  but  its  flesh  is  a wholesome 
and  delicious  food  to  those  of  the  earth. 
The  Germans  are  of  a different  opinion. 
By  way  of  contempt,  they  call  it  Shoe- 
maker. Gesuer  even  says,  that  it  is  insi- 
pid and  unwholesome. 

It  docs  not  commonly  exceed  four  or 
five  pounds  in  weight,  but  we  have  heard 
of  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds ; Salvia, 
nus  speaks  of  some  that  arrived  at  twen- 
ty pounds. 

They  love  still  waters,  and  are  rarely 
found  in  rivers  ; they  are  very  foolish, 
and  easily  caught. 

The  tench  is  thick  and  short  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length  ; the  scales  are  very 
small,  and  covered  with  slime. 

The  irides  are  red  : there  is  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  a small  beard  at  each 
comer  of  the  mouth. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  dusky;  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  same  co. 
lour ; the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a 
greenish  cast,  most  beautifully  mixed 
with  gold,  which  is  in  its  greatest  splen* 
dor  when  the  fish  is  in  the  highest  season. 

The  tail  is  quite  even  at  the  end,  and 
very  broad. 

% 29.  The  Gudoeon. 

Aristotle  mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two 
places  ; once  as  a river  fish,  and  again  as' 
a species  that  was  gregarious  : in  a third 
place  he  describes  it  as  a sea  fish  : wc  must 
therefore  consider  the  KvCios  he  mentions, 
lib.  ix.  c.  2.  and  lib.  viii.  c.  19,  as  the  same 
with  our  species. 

This  fish  is  generally  found  in  gentle 
streams,  and  is  of  a small  size  ; those  few 
howercr,  that  arc  caught  in  the  Rennet 
and  Cole,  are  three  times  the  weight  of 
those  taken  elsewhere.  The  largest  wc 
ever  heard  of  was  taken  near  Uxbridge, 
and  weighed  half  a pound. 

They  bile  eagerly,  and  are  assembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river ; to  this 
spot  they  immediately  croud  in  shoals, 
expecting  food  from  this  disturbance. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  thick  and 
round  ; the  tridts  tinged  with  red  ; the 
gill  covered  with  green  and  silver:  the 
lower  jaw  is  shorter  than  tho  npper  ; at 
each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a single 
beard ; the  black  olive,  spotted  with 
black;  the  side  line  strait;  the  sides  be- 
neath thatsilrery  ; the  bclty  white. 

The  tail  is  forked  ; that,  as  well  as  the 
dorsal  fin,  is  spotted  with  black. 

* SO. 
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% SO.  The  Bream. 

The  bream  is  au  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
or  the  deep  parts  of  still  rirers.  It  is  a 
fish  that  is  very  little  esteemed,  being  ex. 
tremely  insipid. 

It  is  extremely  deep  and  thin  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  length.  The  back  rises 
very  much,  and  is  very  sharp  at  the  top. 
The  head  and  mouth  are  small : on  some 
we  examined  in  the  spring,  were  abun- 
dance of  minute  whitish  tubercles ; an 
accident  which  Pliny  seems  to  have  ob- 
served befalls  the  fish  of  the  Lago  Mag. 
giore,  and  Lago  di  Como.  The  scales  are 
very  large  ; the  sides  flat  and  thin. 

The  dorsal  fin  has  eleven  rays,  the  se- 
cond of  which  is  the  longest;  that  fin  as 
well  as  all  the  rest,  arc  of  a dusky  colour; 
the  back  of  the  same  hue  ; the  sides  yel- 
lowish. 

The  tail  is  very  large  and  of  the  form 
of  a crescent. 

$ 31.  The  Crucian. 

This  species  is  common  in  many  of  the 
fish  ponds  about  London,  and  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  England,  but  I believe  is 
not  a native  fish. 

It  is  very  deep  and  thick  : the  back  is 
much  arched  ; the  dorsal  fin  consists  of 
nineteen  rays ; the  two  first  strong  and 
serrated  ; the  pectoral  fins  have  (each) 
thirteen  rays ; the  ventral  nine  ; the  anal 
seven  oreight;  the  lateral  line  parallel  with 
the  belly  ; the  tail  almost  even  at  (he  end. 

The  colour  of  the  fish  in  general  is  a 
deep  yellow  ; the  meat  is  coarse  and  little 
esteemed. 

§ 32.  The  Roach. 

‘ Sound  as  a roach,’  is  a proverb  that 
appears  to  be  but  indifferently  founded, 
that  fish  being  not  more  distinguished  for 
its  vivacity  than  many  others  ; yet  it  is 
used  by  the  French  as  well  as  us,  who 
compare  people  of  strong  health  to  their 
gardon,  our  roach. 

It  is  a common  fish,  found  in  many  of 
our  deep  still  rivers,  affecting  like  the 
others  of  this  genus,  quiet  waters.  It  is 
gregarious,  keeping  in  large  shoals.  Wo 
have  nerer  seen  them  very  large.  Old 
Walton  speaks  of  some  that  weighed  two 
pounds.  In  a list  of  fish  sold  in  the  Lon- 
don markets,  with  the  greatest  weight 
of  each,  communicated  to  us  by  an  intel- 
ligent fishmonger,  is  mention  of  one  whose 
weight  was  five  pounds. 

The  roach  is  deep  but  thin,  and  the 
back  is  much  elevated,  and  sharply 
ridged  : the  scales  large,  and  fall  off  very 
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easily.  Side  lines  bend  much  in  the  mid- 
dle towards  the  belly. 

§ 33.  The  Dace. 

This,  like  the  roach,  is  gregarious, 
haunts  the  same  place,  is  a great  breeder, 
very  lively,  and  during  summer  is  very 
fond  of  frolicking  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  fish  and  the  roach  arc  coarse 
and  insipid  meat. 

Its  head  is  small ; the  irides  of  a pale 
yellow  ; the  body  long  and  slender  ; its 
length  seldom  above  ton  inches,  though 
in  the  above-mentioned  list  is  an  account 
of  one  that  weighed  a pound  and  a half  ; 
the  scales  smaller  than  those  of  (he  roarh. 

The  back  is  varied  with  dusky,  with  a 
east  of  a yellowish  green  ; the  sides  and 
belly  silvery  ; the  dorsal  fin  dusky;  the 
ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  red,  but 
less  so  than  those  of  the  former  : the  tail 
is  very  much  forked. 

t 31.  The  Chub. 

Salvianus  imagines  this  fish  to  have 
been  the  squalus  of  the  ancients,  and 
grounds  his  opinion  on  a supposed  error 
in  a certain  passage  in  Columella  and 
Varro,  where  he  would  substitute  the 
ysotdsqualus  instead  of  scarut.  Columcl-. 
la  says  no  more  than  that  the  old  Romans 
paid  much  attention  to  their  stews,  and 
kept  even  the  sea  fish  in  fresh  water, 
paying  as  much  respect  to  the  mullet  and 
trarut,  as  those  of  his  days  did  to  the 
murcena  and  bus. 

That  the.  scarus  was  not  our  chub  is 
very  crident;  not  only  because  the 
chub  is  entirely  an  inhabitant  of  fresh 
waters,  but  likewise  it  seems  improbable 
that  the  Romans  would  give  themselves 
any  trouble  about  the  worst  of  river  fish, 
when  thev  neglected  the  most  delicious 
kinds  ; all  their  attention  was  directed 
towards  those  of  the  sea:  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  criterion  of  their  value,  as  is  ever 
the  case  with  effete  luxury. 

The  chub  is  a very  coarse  fish,  and  fftll 
of  bones:  it  frequents  the  deep  holes  of 
rivers,  and  during  summer  commonly 
lies  on  the  surface,  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  tree  or  bush.  It  is  a very  timid  fish, 
sinking  to  (he  bottom  on  the  least  alarm, 
even  at  the  passing  of  a shadow,  but  they 
will  soon  resume  their  situation.  It  feeds 
on  worms,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  Insects 
that  happen  to  fall  into  the  staler  : and  it 
Will  even  feed  on  Cray  fish  ; this  fish  svi'l 
rile  to  a fly.  , , 
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This  fish  takes  its  name  from  its  head, 
not  only  in  our  own  hut  in  other-  lan- 
guages ; we  call  it  chub,  according  to 
Skinner,  from  the  old  English  cop,  a 
head;  the  French  lestard;  the  Italians, 
capitonc. 

It  docs  not  grow  to  a large  size;  we 
hare  known  some  that  weighed  above  five 
pounds,  but  Salvianus  speaks  of  others 
that  were  eight  or  nine  pounds  in  weight. 

The  body  is  oblong,  rather  round,  and 
of  a pretty  equal  thickness  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way  ; the  scales  are  large. 

The  irides  silvery  ; the  checks  of  the 
same  colour  : the  head  and  back  of  a 
deep  dusky  green  ; the  sides  silvery,  but 
in  the  summer  yellow  ; the  belly  white  ; 
the  pectoral  fins  of  a pale  yellow  ; the 
ventral  and  anal  fins  red  ; the  tail  a little 
fork'  d,  of  a brownish  hue,  but  tinged 
w ith  blue  at  the  end. 

% 35.  The  Bleak. 

The  taking  of  these  Ansonius  lets  us 
know  was  the  sport  of  children, 

Acocrnos  prxriicn  puetilibus  hvniis. 

They  are  rery  common  in  many  of  our 
rivers,  and  keep  together  in  large  shoals.. 
These  fish  seem  at  certain  seasons  to  bo 
in  great  agonies ; they  tumble  about 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  in- 
capable ol  swimming  far  from  the  place, 
but  iu  about  two  hours  rerover,  and  dis- 
appear. Fish  thus  affected,  the  Thames 
fishermen  call  mad  bleaks.  They  seem 
to  he  troubled  with  a species  of  gordiui  or 
hr.ir  worm,  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
which  Aristotle*  says  that  the  ballerus 
and  hi,' a arc  infested  with,  which  torments 
them  so  that  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  then  die. 

Artificial  pearls  are  made  with  the 
scales  of  this  fish,  and  we  think  of  the 
dace.  They  are  beat  into  a line  powder, 
then  diluted  witli  wafer,  and  introduced 
into  a thin  glass  bubble,  which  is  after, 
wards  tilled  with  wax.  The  French  were 
the  inventors  of  this  art.  Doctor  Listert 
tells,  ns  that  when  ho  was  at  Paris,  a 
certain  artist  used  in  one  winter  thirty 
hampers  full  of  fish  in  this  manufacture. 

The  bleak  seldom  exceeds  live  or  six 
inches  in  length  ; their  body  is  slender, 
greatly  compressed  sideways,  not  unlike 
that  of  a sprat. 

The  eyes  are  large  ; the  irides  of  a pale 
yellow  ; the  under  jaw  the  longest : the 
lateral  line  crooked ; the  gills  silvery  ; 

* Hist.  an.  lib.  viii.  c.  20. 
t Journey  to  Pari,,  Hi. 


the  back  green  ; the  sides  and  belly  sif- 
very  ; the  fius  pellucid  : the  scales  fall  off 
very  easily  ; the  tail  much  forked. 

§ 35.  Thr  White  Bait. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  appear 
in  the  Thames,  n ur  Black  wall  and  Green- 
wich, innumerable  multitudes  of  smalt 
fish,  which  arc  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  White  Bait.  They  arc 
esteemed  very  delicious  when  fried  with 
fine  flour,  and  occasion,  during  the  sea- 
son, a vast  resort  of  the  lower  orders  of 
epicures  to  the  taverns  contiguous  to  the 
places  they  are  taken  at. 

There  are  various  conjectures  about 
this  species,  but  all  terminate  in  a suppo- 
sition that  they  arc  the  fry  of  some  fish  ; 
but  a few  agree  to  which  kind  they  owe 
their  origin.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
shad,  others  to  the  sprat,  the  smelt,  and 
the  bleak.  That  they  neither  belong  to 
the  shad,  nor  the  sprat,  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  branchiostegious  rays, 
which  in  those  arc  eight,  in  this  only 
three.  That  they  are  not  the  young  of 
smelts,  Is  as  clear,  because  they  want  the 
pinna  ailiposa,  or  ray  less  fin  ; and  that 
they  are  not  the  offspring  of  the  bleaks  is 
extremely  probable,  since  we  never  heard 
of  the  while  bait  being  found  in  any  other 
river,  notwithstanding  the  bleak  is  very 
common  in  several  of  the  British  streams: 
but  as  the  white  bait  bears  greater  simi- 
larity to  this  fish  than  to  any  other  we 
have  mentioned,  we  give  it  a place  here 
as  an  appendage  to  the  bleak,  rather  than 
form  a distinct  article  of  a fish  which  it 
is  impossible  to  class  with  certainty. 

it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  carp  or 
ci/prinas  genus;  it  has  only  three  bran- 
chiostegous  rays,  and  ouly  one  dorsal  fin  ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  body,  is 
compressed  like  that  of  the  bleak. 

Its  usual  length  is  two  inches : the  under 
jaw  is  the  longest ; the  irides  silvery,  the 
pupil  black  ; the  dorsal  finis  placed  nearer 
to  the  head  than  to  the  tail,  and  consists 
of  about  fourteen  rays  ; the  side  liue  is 
strait ; the  tail  forked,  the  tips  black. 

The  head,  sides,  and  belly,  are  silvery  ; 
the  back  tinged  with  green. 

37.  The  Minow. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  frequent  in  many 
of  our  small  gravelly  streams,  where  they 
keep  iu  shoals. 

. The  body  is  slender  and. smooth,  the 
scales  being  extremely  small.  It  seldom 
exceeds  three  inches  tn  length. 

The 
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The  lateral  line  is  of  a golden  colour ; 
the  back  flat,  and  of  a deep  olire : the 
sides  and  belly  vary  greatly  in  different 
fish  ; in  a few  are  of  a rich  crimson,  in 
others  bluish,  in  others  white.  The  tail 
is  forked,  and  marked  near  the  base  with 
a dusky  spot. 

§ 38.  The  Got.d  Fisir. 

These  Gsh  are  now  quite  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  breed  as  freely  in  the 
open  waters  as  the  common  carp. 

They  were  first  introduced  into  Eng* 
land  about  the  year  1691,  but  were  not 
generally  known  till  1728,  when  a great 
number  were  brought  over,  and  present* 
od  first  to  Sir  Matthew  Dekker,  and  by 
him  circulated  round  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  from  whence  they  hare  been 
distributed  to  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  China  the  most  beautiful  kinds  are 
taken  in  a small  lake  in  the  province  of 
Che-Kyang.  Every  person  of  fashion 
keeps  them  for  amusement,  either  in 
porcelainc  vessels,  or  in  the  small  basons 
that  decorate  the  courts  of  the  Chinese 
houses.  The  beauty  of  their  colours  and 
their  lively  motions  give  great  entertain- 
ment, ospecialiy  to  the  ladies,  whose  plea- 


sures, by  reason  of  the  cruel  policy  of  that 
country,  are  extremely  limited. 

In  form  of  the  body  they  bear  a great 
resemblance  to  a carp.  They  have  been 
known  in  this  island  to  arrive  at  the 
length  of  eight  inches  ; in  their  native 
place  they  are  said*  to  grow  to  the  size 
of  our  largest  herring. 

The  nostrils  are  tubular,  and  form  a 
sort  of  appendage  above  the  nose  : the 
dorsal  fin  and  the  tail  vary  greatly  in 
shape  : the  tail  is  naturally  bifid,  but  in 
many  is  trifid,  and  in  some  even  qua. 
drifid : the  anal  fins  are  the  strongest  cha- 
racters of  this  species,  being  placed  not 
behind  one  another  like  those  of  other 
fish,  but  opposite  each  other  like  the  veu- 
tral  fins. 

The  colours  vary  greatly  ; some  are 
marked  with  a fine  blue,  with  brown,  w ith 
bright  silver ; but  the  general  predomi- 
nant colour  is  gold,  of  a most  amazing 
splendor;  but  their  colour  and  form  need 
not  be  dwott  on,  since  those  who  want 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  living  fish,  may 
survey  them  expressed  in  the  most  ani- 
mated manner,  in  the  works  of  our  in- 
genious and  honest  friend  Mr.  George 
Edwards.  Pennant. 

* Du  Haldc,  516. 


A New  Chronological  Table  of  remarkable  Events,  Dis- 
coveries, and  Inventions. 

Also,  the.  /Era,  the  Country,  and  Writings,  of  learned  Men. 

The  whole  comprehending  in  one  View,  the  Analysis  or  Outline*  of  General  History  from  the 
Creation  Co  the  present  Time* 


Before 

Christ* 

rp 

4004  J-  1 1 E creation  of  (he  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  who  was  born  of  a woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  translated  into  Heaven. 

■2348  The  okl  world  is  destroyed  by  a deluge  which  continued  377  day*. 

2247  The  tower  of  Label  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah’s  posterity,  upon  wliirh 
God  miraculously  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  disperses  them  into 
different  nations. 

About  the  same  time  Noah  is,  with  groat  probability,  supposed  to  have  parted 
from  his  rebellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a colony  of  some  of  (he  move 
tractable  into  the  East,  and  there  either  he  or  one  of  his  successors  io  have 
founded  the  ancient  Chinese  monarchy. 

2234  The  celestial  observations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  first  gave  birth 
to  learning  and  the  sciences. 

2I88Misrjim, 
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2188  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 'which  lasted  1663 
years,  down  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyscs,  in  525  before  Christ. 

2050  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  lasted  above 
1000  years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon, 
thoso  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes. 

1021  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  hates  Ilaran  to  go  into 
Canaan,  which  begins  the  430  years  of  sojourning. 

.807  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  destroyed  for  their  wickedness  by 
fire  from  Heaven. 

1R56  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 

1K22  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  intents  the  letters. 

1715  Prometheus  first  struck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genesis,  containing  a 
period  of  2369  years. 

1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt:  1490,  appointed  by  God  first  high  priest  of  the  Israel, 
ites. 

1571  Moses,  brother  to  Aaron,  bom  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
who  educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cccrops  brings  a c dony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the 
kingdom  of  Athens  In  Greece. 

15  16  Scaniaudcr  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1 1!»3  Cadmus  carried  the  l’lucnician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  at 

Thebes. 

1431  Moses  performs  a number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  king-, 
dom,  together  w ith  600,000  Israelites,  besides  children  : which  completed 
the  430  years  of  sojourning.  They  miraculously  pass  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  conic  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  receives  from  God,  and  de- 
livers to  tho  people,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  sets 
tip  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  Ark  of  the  covenant. 

1 185  The  first  ship  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus, 
who  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 

! 153  The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

1 152  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  first  books  of  Moses,  arc  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
w here  lie  died  the  year  following,  aged  110. 

1451  The  Israelites,  after  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  are  led  under 
Joshua  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themselves,  after  having  sub- 
* dued  the  natives  : and  the  period  of  the  sabbatical  year  commences. 

1 106  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gaTe  rise  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  siege  of  Tray  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that' 
city  was  taken  and  burnt. 

1048  David  is  sole  king  of  Israel. 

1004  The  Temple  is  solemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

Sf;6  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  translated  to  Iieaven. 

894  Money  first  made  of  gold  and  silver  at  Argos. 

S69  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queeu  Dido. 

V24  The  kingdom  of  Macrdon  begins. 

7 3 A)  ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy,  by  Romulus,  first  king  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  siege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  finished,  by 
Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record. 

C.'S  Byzantium  (now  Constantinople)  built  bv  a colony  of  Athenians. 

C04  Liy  order  of  Nechu,  king  of  Egypt,  some  Phmnirigns  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean.  . 

COO  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  consults  the  priests  of  Memphis,  en- 
quires the  knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy;  returns  to 
Greece,  calculates  eclipses,  gives  general  notions  of  the  universe,  and  main- 
tains that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 

600  Maps, 
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600  Maps,  globes,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the 
scholar  of  Thales. 

397  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchaduczxar,  to 
Babylon. 

387  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  after  a siege  of  18  months. 

563  The  first  comedy  ai  Athens  acted  upon  a moveable  scatfold. 

559  Cyrus  the  first  king  of  Persia. 

588  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finished  ; that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 
" issues  an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  first  tragedy  was  acted  at  Athens,  on  a waggon,  by  Thespis. 

536  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a public  library  first  founded. 

515  The  second  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  finished  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  the  Romans  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  go- 
verned by  two  consuls,  and  other  republican  magistrates,  till  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  being  a space  of  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece. 

486  .'Eschyius,  the  Greek  poet,  first  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

481  Xerxes  the  Great  king  of  Persia,  begins  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  sent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  See.  being  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled 
and  ratified. 

430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this  time. 

Alalachi  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  a state  of  rewards  atul  punishments,  for  which,  and 
other  sublime  doctrines,  he  is  pat  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  soon  after 
repent,  and  erect  to  his  memory  a statue  of  brass. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  king  of  Persia,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia.  333,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  dirided  by 
his  generals  into  four  kingdoms. 

285  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  astronomical  mra,  on  Monday,  June  26, 
being  the  first  who  found  the  exact  solar  year  to  consist  of  3C5  days,  5 hours 
and  49  minutes, 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  seventy-two  interpreters  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

269  The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome. 

261  The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  Tbc  chronology  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles  composed. 

260  The  Romans  first  concern  themselves  iu  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthagi. 
nians  at  sea. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  causes  his  son  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  t» 
swear  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

318  The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.  Hannibal  parses  the 
Alps,  and  defeats  the  Homans  in  several  batlies  ; but,  being  amused  by  his 
women,  docs  not  improve  his  victories  by  the  storming  of  Rome. 

190  The  first  Roman  army  enters  Asia,  and  from  the  spoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the 
Asiatic  luxury  first  to  Rome. 

168  Perseus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126 
years. 

146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

53  Julias  Cesar  makes  his  first  expedition  into  Brit  gin. 

47  The 
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47  The  battle  of  Pharsalia  between  Ctrsar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is 
defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  consisting  of  400,000  raluablc  books,  burnt  by 
accident. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himself. 

The  solar  year  introduced  by  Caesar. 

41  C'a'sar,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  haring  fought  fifty 
pitched  battle,  and  slain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  libe|tiesof 
his  comity,  is  killed  in  the  senate-house. 

35  The  battle  of  Actiuni  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  to- 

tally defeated  hy  Octavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Caesar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Octavius, upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra put  themselves  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 

27  Octavius,  by  a decree  of  the  senate,  obtains  the  title  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  an 
absolute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  first  Roman  emperor. 

8 Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit 
to  hear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janns  is  shut  by  Augustus  as  an  emblem  of  universal  peace,  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born  on  Monday,  December  25. 

A.  C. 

12  ■ disputes  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple; 

27  - is  baptized  in  the  Wilderness  by  John  ; 

33  ■ — is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3 o’clock  P.  M. 

His  Resurrection  on  Sunday,  April  5 ; his  Ascension,  Thursday,  May  14.' 

36  St.  Paul  covertcd. 

39  !>t.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himself. 

40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 

43  Claudius  Caesar’s  expedition  into  Biitaiu. 

41  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans;  368,  surrounded  hy  ditto  with  a wall^ 
some  parts  of  which  are  still  observable. 

51  Carartacus,  the  British  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  conucil  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

TvS  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gospel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 

persecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boarlicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans;  but  is  conquered  soon 

after  by  Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome;  writes  his  Epistles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul  or  some  of 
his  disciples,  about  this  time. 

64  Rome  set  on  tire,  and  burned  for  six  days  ; upon  which  began  (under  Nero) 

the  first  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  Whilst  the  factions  Jews  are  destroying,  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus, 
the  Roman  general,  takes  Jerusalem,  w hich  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  made  to  pass  oicr  it. 

83  The  philosophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  protect  the  civilized  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a line  of  forts  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Gram- 
pian hills ; and  first  sails  round  Britain,  which  he  discovers  to  be  an  island. 

96  St.  John  (he  Evangelist  wrote  his  Revelation  ; his  Gospel  in  97. 

121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  southern  parts  of  Scot- 
land : upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a wall  between  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle;  but  this  also  proving  ineffectual,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman 
general,  about  the  year  144,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts,  which  .he  juins  by  a 
wall  four  yards  thick. 

135  The  second  Jewish  war  cuds,  when  they  were  all  banished  Jiu'sca. 

139  Justin 
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139  Justin  writes  his  first  Apology  for  the  Christians. 

141  A number  of  heresies  appear  about  this  time. 

152  The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  stops  the  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

217  The  Septuagint  said  to  be  found  in  a cask. 

222  Abont  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  sink  under  its  own  weight.  The 
Barbarians  begin  their  irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to 
molest  the  empire. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  first  brought  from  India  ; the  manufactory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe 
by  some  monks,  551  ; first  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534. 

291  Two  emperors,  and  two  Caesars,  march  to  defend  the  4 quarters  of  the  empire. 
306  Constautiue  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  first  began. 

313  The  tenth  persecution  er.ds  by  an  edict  of  Constantine,  who  favours  the  Chris. 

tians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bishops  or  fathers  are  sent  from  Britain  to  assist  at  the  council  of  Arles. 
325  The  first  general  councd  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended  against  Aries, 

where  was  composed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 
328  Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Bizantium,  which  is 
thenceforwards  called  Constantinople. 

331  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor,  Julian,  surnained  the  Apostate,  endeavours  in  vain  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eastern  (Constantinople  the  capital), 
and  western  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each  being  now 
under  the  government  of  different  emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bishop  Paulinos  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  in  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  spread  iuto  France  and  Spain,  by  a concession 
of  Ilonorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric.  king  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

423  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Bri- 
tain, and  never  return ; advising  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence, 
and  trust  to  their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themselves,  are  greatly  harassed  by  the  Scots  and 

Piets,  upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans, 
but  receive  no  assistance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (surnamed  the  Scourgeof  God)  with  his  Huns, ravages  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigcrn,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain  against  the  Scots 

and  Piets. 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulsed  the  Scots  and  Piets,  invite  over  more  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  begin  to  establish  themselves  in  Kent,  under  Hengisf. 

476  The  western  empire  is  finished,  523  years  after  the  batik:  of  Phursalia  ; upon 
the  ruins  of  which  several  new  states  arise  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  consist- 
ing of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  undother  Barbarians,  under  whom  litera- 
ture is  extinguished,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are  destroyed, 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Christianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513  Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whoso  fleet  is  burned  by  a speculum  of 
brass. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  tera  is  introduced  by  Diony  sius  the 
monk. 

529  The  code  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  emperor,  is  published. 

557  A terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  continues  near  fifty 
years. 

581  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

5>,6  Augustine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

606  Hire 
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CUB  Here  begins  tic  power  of  the  popes,  by  (lie  concessions  of  Phocas,  emperor 

of  (lie  enst. 

602  Mahomet,  (he  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  (o  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
4 ilh  year  of  his  age,  and  10th  ofhis  ministry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Saracen  empire  ; and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day 
claim  their  descent.  Uis  followers  compute  their  time  front  this  ana,  which 
in  Arabic  is  ealltjd  Hegira,  i.  c.  the  Flight. 

637  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by 
order  of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquests  on  every  side,  and  retaliate  the 
barbarities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  posterity. 

664  Glass  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a mouk. 

6S5  The  Dritons  after  a brave  struggle  of  near  150  years,  arc.  totally  expelled  by 
the  Saxons,  and  driicn  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The.  controversy  about  images  begins,  and  occasions  many  insurrections  in  the 

eastern  empire. 

7 IS  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  began  to  be  used  in  history. 

7 19  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

762  The  city  uf  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  for.  the  caliphs  of  the 

house  of  Abbas. 

SCO  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  cal- 
led  the  western  empire  ; gives  the  present  names  to  the  winds  and  mouths  ; 
endeavours  to  restore  learning  in  Europe  ; but  mankind  arc  not  yet  dispos- 
ed tor  it,  being  solely  engrossed  in  military  enterprises. 

S26  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  subjects,  for  being  a Christian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotlaud  for  fish. 

838  The  Scots,  and  Piets  have  a decisive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and 
both  kingdoms  arc  united  by  Kcnucth,  which  begins  the  second  period  of  the 
Scottish  history. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

£96  Allred  the.  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danish  invaders  (against  whom  he  fought 
56  battles  by  sea  and  land),  composes  his  body  of  laws;  divides  England 
into  counties,  hundreds  and  tithings;  erects  county  courts,  and  founds  the 
university  of  Oxford  about  this  time. 

815  The  university  of  Cambridge  founded. 

838  The  Saracens  empire  is  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven  kingdoms. 

87 5 Pope  ilouiface  VIE  is  deposed  aud  banished  for  his  crimes. 

979  Coronation  oaths  said  to  be  first  used  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Ara- 
bia. ia-tters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  used. 

SD6  Otho  111.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 

999  Boleslaus,  the  first  king  of  Poland. 

KKO  Paper  marie  of  cotton  rags  was  in  use;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1170;  the  manu- 
factory introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 

V 05  All  the  oid  churches  arc  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a new  manner  of  architecture. 

10in  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  by  their  parents  in  England. 

1017  (..mine,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  possession  of  England. 

1040  The  Dunes,  alter  several  engagements  with  various  success,  arc  about  this 

lime  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a hosfile  manner. 

1041  TheSaxon  line  restored  under  Eduard  the  Confessor. 

'.Old  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  serving  hitherto  in  the  ar- 
mies ol  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  possession  of  Per- 
sia. 

Ir  ' 4 I.CO  IX.  the  first  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

li  j7  Malcolm  111.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunsinane;  and 
marries  the  princess  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar  Athcling. 

I('C5  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The 
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1066  The  ba(tl«'  of  Hastings-fought  between  Harold  and  William  (snrnamed  the 
bastard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  slain;  af- 
ter which  William  becomes  king  ol' England. 

1070  W illiam  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Musical  notes  invented. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination 
ol  the  German  bishops.  Henry  in  penance  walks  barefooted  to-  the  pope, 
towards  the  end  of  January. 

107G  Justices  of  Peace  first  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomsday. book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a survey  of 
all  the  estates  in  England,  and  finished  in  1086. 

The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  English  subjects,  numbers 
of  whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  English  lan- 
guage ; are  protected  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 

1031  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  as- 
sistance Joseph,  king  of  Morocco;  by  which  the  Moors  get  possession  of 
all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain. 

1096  The  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  several  Christian  princes, 
to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem. 

1110  Edgar  Atheliug. the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  wherebehad 
been  permitted  to  reside  as  a subject. 

1118  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  instituted,  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  protect  Christian  strangers. 

1 151  The  canon  law  collected  by  Gratian,  a monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  consisting  of  nineteen  small  arches,  first  built  of  stone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  i I.  king  of  England  (and  first  of  the  Phmagenets)  takes  possession 
of  Ireland  ; which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  English  vice- 
roy-, lord-lic  it!  nant. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  Into  six  circuits,  and  justice  is  dispensed  by.iti- 
ncrant  judges. 

1180  Glass  windows  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses  in  England. 

1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digested  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  111.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold 

the  stirrups  of  his  saddle  when  he  mounted  his  liorsc. 

1186  The  great  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  in  Libra,  hap. 
pened  in  September. 

1192  The  battle  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  de- 
feats Saladine’s  army,  consisting  of  300,000  combatants. 

1191  Dieu  el  mon  droit  first  used  as  a motto  by  Richard,  on  a victory  over  the  French. 

1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  used  ; first  amongst  the  nobility. 

208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  first  charter,  for  electing  theit 
Lord  Mayor  and  other  magistrates,  from  king  John. 

1215  Magna  Charta  is  signed  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  Common  Picas  established. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a new  race  of  heroes,  underGingis-Khan,  emerge  froln  the  north, 
ern  parts  of  Asia,  ovcr.ruo  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in  imitation  at 
former  conquerors,  carry  death  and  desolation  wherever  they  march. 

3233  I he  inquisiti-.n,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trusted  to  the  Dominicans. 

i he  houses  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  Fraucc,  and  Germany, 
still  thatched  with  straw. 

1253  The  famous  .astronomical  tables  are  composed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Castile. 

1258  1 he  J artars  take  Bagdad,  which  finishes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  sail,  and  lands  20,000 
men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who 
recovers  the  western  isles. 

1261  According  to  some  writers,  the  commons  of  Englaud  were  not  summoned  to 
_ parliament  till  this  period. 
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12fi9  The  Ilamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

127;i  l he  empire  of  the  present  Austrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

I2S4  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killud  by  Edward  I.  who  unites 
that  principality  to  England. 

1284  Edward  II  horn  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  first  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  disputed  bv  twelve 

candidates,  who  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of 
England  ; w hich  lays  the  foundation  of  a long  and  desolating  war  between 
both  uations. 

1293  There  h a regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  year,  lacing 
22d  of  Edward  1. 

1298  The  present  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bythynia  tinder  Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted  knives,  Spoons,  and  cups,  a great  luxury. 

lallow  caudles  so  great  a luxury,  that  splinters  of  wood  were  uso.l  forlights. 

Wine  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a cordial. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compass  invented,  or  improved,  by  Givia  of  Naples. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon,  in  France,  for  70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  society  established. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Brure,  which 
establishes  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  set  fire  to  the  conclave,  and  separate.  A vacancy  in  the  pa- 
pal chair  for  two  years. 

1320  Gold  first  coined  in  Christendom  ; 131 1,  ditto  in  England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  settle  at  York,  which,  says  Edward  III.  may  proTc  of 
’ great  benefit  to  us  and  onr  subjects. 

1337  The  first  comet  whosccour.se  is  described  with  an  astronomical  exactness. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  first  invented  by  Swartz,  a monk  of  Cologn  ; 1345, 

Edward  III.  hail  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the 
battle  of  Cressy  ; 1340,  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 

. Oil-painting  first  made  use  of  by  John  Vaneck. 

Heralds  college  instituted  in  England. 

1344  The  first  creation  to  titles  by  patents  used  by  Edward  III. 

1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  w hich  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prisoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  garter  instituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in 
1557,  and  consists  of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe. 

1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  same  as  in  England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poieticrs,  in  w hich  king  John  of  France,  and  his  son,  are  taken 

prisoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  first  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arm*  of  England  and  France  first  qnarterril  by  Edward  HI. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  English,  as  a favour 
of  Edward  III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppose  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome  with  great  acuteness  and  spirit.  llis  followers  are 
called  Lollards. 

1386  A company  of  Lincn-wcavcrs,  from  the  Netherlands,  established  in  London. 

Windsor  Ca«tlc  built  by  Edward  111. 

1383  The  battle  of  Ottcrburn,  between  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amusement. 

1399  Westminster  Abbey  built  and  enlarged  ; Westminster  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  instituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.;  renewed  in 
1725,  consisting  of  38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  university  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1 123  The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  first  blow  to  the  English  powerin  Franco. 

1400  About  tins  tiiu.  Laurcntiu.x of  llarkim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  he 

practised 
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practised  with  separate  wooden  types.  Guttcmburgh  afterwards  invented 
cut  metal  types  ; hut  the  art  was  carried  to  perfection  bv  Peter  Scboelfer,  who 
invented  the  mode  of  easting  the  types  in  mai  rices.  Frederick  Corsellis  began 
to  print  at  Oxford,  in  1418,  with  wooden  types;  but  it  was  William  Canton 
who  introduced  into  England  (he  art  of  printing  with  fusile  types,  in  1474. 
1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Home. 

The  sea  breaks  in  at  Oort  in  Holland,  and  drowns  109,000  people. 

1 153  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  eastern  empire,  1 123 yean 
from  its  dedication  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  2406  years  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

1451  The  uulversity  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1400  Engraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  111.  king  of  England,  and  last  of  the  l’Untagenets,  is  defeated,  and 
killcdat  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  by  Henry  ( Tudor)  VII.  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  after  a con- 
test of  thirty  years,  and  the  loss  of  100,000  men. 

I486  Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  first  standing  army. 

1489  Maps  and  sea-charts  first  brought  to  England  by  llarth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  arc  entirely 
subdued  bv  Ferdinand,  and  become  subjects  to  that  prince  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  are  ill  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  clergy  employ  the 
powers  of  the  inquisition,  with  all  i*s  tortures  ; and  in  1609,  near  one  mil. 
lion  of  the  Moors  arc  driven  from  Spain  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  America  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  a Genoese,  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
1494  Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Smith  America  discovered  by  Americus  Vespusius, from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  six  circles,  and  adds  four  morn 

in  1512. 

1505  Shillings  first  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vege. 
tables  were  imported  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowdcn,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility. 

1517  Marlin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  first  discovers  the  straits  of  that  name  in 

South  America. 

1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title. of  Defcn. 
der  of  the  Faith,  from  his  Holiness. 

1529  The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its  rise  from  the  reformed  protesting  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 

1536  The  first  English  cdilioa  of  the  Bible  authorized  ; the  present  translation 

finished  1611. 

1537  Religious  houses  dissolved  by  ditto. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  used  in  ships. 

1543  Silk  stockings  first  worn  by  the  French  king  ; first  worn  in  England  by  queen 

Elizabeth,  1561  ; the  steel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  .Air.  Lee, 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1589. 

Pins  first  used  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  used  skewers. 

1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  shilling  per  acre. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  F irst  law  in  England,  establishing  the  interest  of  meney  at  ten  per  cent. 

1549  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  instituted  in  England. 
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1550  Horse  guards  instituted  in  England. 

1555  The  Russian  Company  established  in  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1500  The  reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1503  Knives  first  made  in  England. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  first  built. 

1572  The  great  massacre  of  Protestants  at  Paris. 

1579  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begin). 
English  East  India  company  incorporated  ; established  1600. 

Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round,  the  world,  being  the  first 

English  circumnavigator. 

Parochial  register  first  appointed  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy;  the  5th  of  October  being 

counted  15. 

1583  Tobacco  first  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  13  years’  im« 
prisonment. 

158S  The  Spanish  armada  destroyed  by  Drake,  and  other  English  admirals. 

Henry  VI.  passes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  protestants. 

1589  Coaches  first  introduced  into  England ; hackney  act  1693  ; increased  to  1000, 

in  1770. 

1590  Rand  of  pensioners  instituted  in  England. 

1591  Trinity  cullcgc,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  first  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Ilrogcs. 

1603  Quern  Elizabeth  (the  last  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of 

Scotland  (and  first  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  successor ; which  unites  both  king* 
doms  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  gunpowder  plot  discovered  at  Westminster  ; being  a project  of  the  Ro- 

man catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  fhrst  administered  in  England. 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  first  discovers  the  satclites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by 
the  telescope  then  just  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  it  murdered  at  Paris  by  Havaillac,  a priest. 

1611  Baronets  first  created  in  Kugtand  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier  of  Marcheston,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithm). 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  new  River  to  London,  from  Ware. 

1616  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  discovers  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 

the  blood. 

1620  The  broad  silk  manufactory  from  raw  silk  introduced  into  England. 

1621  New  England  planted  by  the  puritans. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  succeeded  hy  his  son,  Charles  I. 

The  island  of  Barbudoes,thc  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies, is  planted. 
1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head 
of  the  protestants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  bv  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  posts  established  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

1610  K ing  Charles  disobliges  his  Scottish  subjects,  on  which  their  army,  under  gene, 
ral  Lesley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcastle,  being  encouraged  by  the 
malecontents  in  England. 

The  massacre  in  Ireland,  when  40.000  English  protestants  were  killed. 

1042  King  Charles  impeaches  five  members,  who  had  opposed  his  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 

Ittl3  Excise  on  beer,  ale,  Ac.  first  imposed  hy  parliament. 

1619  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 
lt'54  Cromwell  assumes  the  protectorship. 

1555  The  English,  under  admiral  l'enn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 

1658.  Cromwell. 
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1 658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  (he  protectorship  by  his  son  Richard. 

1600  King  Charles  II.  is  restored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile 
of  twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 

Episcopacy  restored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  surrender  their  pri. 
vileges  to  Frederick  III.  who  becomes  absolute. 

1661  The  Royal  Society  established  at  London  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ; 1718,  divided  into  two  separate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and 

Dutch,  by  the  English. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  persons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  September  2,  and  continued  three  days,  in 

which  were  destroyed  13,000  houses,  and  400  streets. 

Tea  first  used  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  English  the  New  Netherlands, 

now  known  by  tha  names  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

1668  ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St.  James’s  Park  planted,  and  made  a thoroughfare  for  public  use,  by  Charles  II. 

1670  The  English  Hudsou’s  Bay  company  incorporated. 

1671  Lewis  XI V.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their 

sluices,  being  determined  to  drowu  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies. 

African  company  established. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimcguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  act  passed. 

1680  A great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearness  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants. It  continued  visible  from  November  3,  to  March  9. 

William  Penn,  a Quaker,  receives  a charter  for  planting  Pennsylvania. 

1683  India  stock  sold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  his  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  II. 

Thu  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  Charles  11.  raises  a rebellion,  but  is 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded. 

The  edict  of  Nantes  infamously  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Protestants 

cruelly  persecuted. 

1687  The  palace  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  finished  by  Lewis  XIV. 

1688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins ; November  5,  King  James  abdicates  J 

and  retires  to  France,  December  3. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  James,  are  pro- 
claimed, February  16. 

Viscount  Dundee  stands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general 
Mackey,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankic;  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wea- 
ried with  repeated  misfortunes,  disperse. 

1689  The  land-tax  passed  in  England. 

The  toleration  act  passed  in  ditto.  • 

Several  bishops  arc  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  spurious,  was  vo. 
ted  by  the  commons  to  be  a notorious  cheat,  impostor,  and  false  accuser. 
1650  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  gained  by  William  against  James  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  War  in  Ireland  finished,  by  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1691  The  English  and  Dutch  fiects,commanded  by  admiral  Russel,  defeat  the  French 
licet  off  La  Iloguc. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  used  by  the  French  against  the 

Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 

Bank  of  England  established  by  king  William. 

The  first  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Massacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William’s  troops. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

8ump  duties  instituted  in  England. 
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1696  The  peace  of  Ryswick. 

1699  The  Scots  settled  a colony  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reian. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain's,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

1701  Prussia  erected  into  a kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  established. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  daughter  to 

J .lines  II. who,  with  the  emperor  and  Slates  General,  renews  the  war  against 
France  and  Spain. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from-the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Kooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies,  against 
the  French. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  instituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  signed  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Kamilies  won  by  Malborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  first  British  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

Sardinia  erected  into  a kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy , deleats  Charles  XII.  at  1’nltbwa,  who  flies 

to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaqtict  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  \\  hig  Ministry  lor  others  more  favourable  to  the  in- 

terest of  her  brother,  the  laic  Pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  37  years,  at  one  million  expence,  by  a duty  on  coals. 

The  English  South- Sea  company  la  gan. 

1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a dnel  in  Ilvde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and 

Hudson’s  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ; Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  also  confirmed  to  tho  said  crown  by  this 
treaty. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  succeeded  by  George  I. 

Interest  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  fa. 

Tour  of  the  Pretender.  The  action  of  Slieritl-mnir,  and  the  surrender  of 
Preston,  both  in  November,  ween  the  rebels  disperse. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princess  Sobieski,  granU-Uaughter  of  John  SobL 

cski,  late  king  of  Poland. 

An  art  passed  for  septennial  parliaments. 

1719  The  Mississippi  scheme  at  its  height  In  Erarirr. 

Loipbe’s  silk-throw  iug  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erected  at  Derby ; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a mile;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  rest;  and  in  24 
hours  it  works  318,504.560  jardsof  organzinc  sdk  thread. 

The  bouth-Sca  scheme  in  England  begun  April  7;  was  at  its  height  at  the  end 
of  June;  and  quite  sunk  about  September  29. 

1757  King  George  i.  dies,  in  the  Cblh  year  of  his  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  George  II. 

Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  with  success. 

Russia,  formerly  a dukedom,  is  now  established  as  an  empire. 

Kooli  Khan  usurps  the  Persian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  re- 
turns with  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  sterling. 

Several  public-spirited  gentlemen  begin  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  North 
America. 

J736  Captain  Portcus,  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace, 
at  (he  execution  of  a smuggler,  is  himself  hanged  by.  the  mob  at  Edin- 
burgh. 4 

1738  Westminster- 
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1738  Wcsfminster-Bridge,  consisting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ; finished  in  1750  at 

the  expmee  of  389,0001.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  issued  out  in  Britain  against  Spain,  July  21,  and  rear  de- 

clared, October  23. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  English  and  allies,  in  far  our  of  the  queen 

of  Hungary, 

1744  War  declared  against  France. 

Commodore  Anson  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lose  the  battle  ofFontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender’s  army  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Cullodcn,  April  16,1746. 

1746  British  Linen  Company  erected. 

1743  The  peacd  of  Aix-la-Cltapelle,  by  which  a restitution  of  all  places,  taken 
during  the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  sides. 

1749  The  interest  of  the  British  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

British  herring  fishery  incorporated. 

1751  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  present  majesty,  died. 

Antiquarian  society  at  London  incorporated. 

1762  The  new  style  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  third  of  September  being 
counted  the  fourteenth. 

1753  The  British  Museum  erected  at  Moofagu-housc. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  instituted  in  London. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englishmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  East  Indies, 

by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

Marine  Society  established  nt  London. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Woileis  killed  in  (he  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Eng- 

lish. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies.  October  25,  in  (he  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  succeeded 

by  his  presentmajesty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  married  the 
princess  Charlotte  o!  Mccklenburgh  Strclifz. 

Black-Friars  bridge,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  hpgun  ; finished  1770,  at  the 
expcnce  of  52,8401.  to  be  discharged  by  a toll.  Toll  taken  off  1785. 

1762  War  declared  against  Spain. 

Peter  III.  cinpcror  ol  Russia,  is  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  murdered. 
American  Philosophical  Society  established  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Augustus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  bora  August  12. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Spain,  and  Por- 

tugal, concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to  Great  Britain 
the  extensive  provinces  of  Canaria,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  part  of 
Louisiana,  in  North  America;  also  the  islands  of  Greuada,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1704  The  parliament  granted  10,0001.  to  Mr.  Harrison,  forhisdiscovery  of  the  lon- 
gitude by  his  time-piece. 

1765  His  majesty’s  royal  charter  passed  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artists. 

An  act  passed  annexing  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Man  to  the  crow  n of 

Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21,  a spot  or  macula  of  the  suu,  more  than  thrice  the  bigness  of  our 

earth,  passed  the  sun’s  centre. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  established  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprison  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  declare  war  against  that 
empire. 

1771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majesty’s  ship  the  Endeavour,  lieutenant 

Cook,  return  from  a voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  several  impor. 
taut  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas- 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The.  Pretender  marries  a princess  of  Germany,  grand-daughter  of  Thomas, 
late  carl  of  Aylesbury. 
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1772  The  emperor  of  Germany,  cmprr«s  of  Itutsia,  ami  the  king  Of  Prussia,  strip 

the  king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  width  they  divide  among 
themselves,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  sent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made  eighty. 

one  degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  hts  attempt  to 
discover  a passage  in  (hat  quarter  proves  fruitless. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  front  the  pope's  dominions. 

The  English  East  India  Company  having,  'by  conquest  or  treaty,  aequirtd  the 
extensive  provinces  of  Penpal,  Orixa,  and  Baliar,  containing  fifteen  millions 

, of  inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  servants  abroad  ; 

upon  which  government  interferes,  and  sends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice. 

The  war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  proves  disgraceful  to  the  latter,  who 
lose  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  sea  arc  every  where  unsuccessful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Russians  and  Turks. 

The  British  parliament  having  passed  an  act,  laying  a duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  Amtrica,  the  colonists,  considering  this 
as  a grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  several  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  first 
General  Congress.  Sept.  5. 

First  petition  of  Congress  to  the  King,  November. 

1775  April  19,  The  first  action  happened  in  America  between  the  king’s  troops  and 

the  provincials  at  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  aud  perpetual  union  between  the  Ameri- 
can provinces. 

June  17,  A bloody  action  at  Bunkct’s  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Boston  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and 
lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  Sooth  Carolina, 

The  Congress  dccla  re  t he  American  rolouics  free  and  indcpendantstalcs,  J uly  4. 

The  Americans  arc  driveu  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  August,  with 
great  loss,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prisoners  ; and  the  city  of 
New  York  is  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  king’s  troops. 

December  25,  General  Washington  takes  900  of  the  Hessians  prisoners  at 
Trenton.  . 

Torture  abolished  in  Poland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  General  Burgoync  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  army  at  Saratoga 
in  Canada,  by  eonvention,  to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of 
the  generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  October  17. 

1778  A treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thir. 

tern  united  American  colonics,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  court  of  France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  interred  at  the  public  cxpcncc  in  West, 
minster  Abbey,  June  9,  in  consequence  of  a vote  of  parliament. 

The  carl  of  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  Esq.  and  George  Johnstone,  Esq.  arrive 
at  Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commissioners  for  restoring  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  hy  the  kiug's  troops,  June  18. 

Tlir  Cungfcss  refuse  to  treat  with  the  British  commissioner*,  unless  the  iode. 
prudence  of  the  American  colonies  were  first  acknowledged,  or  tkp  king’s 
fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  I roni  America. 

An  engagement  fought  oil’ Brest,  between  the  English  fleet  und.  r the  com. 
maud  of  admiral  keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  thq 
count  d’Orrillicrs,  July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 

Pondicherry  surrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  October  17. 

S’  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  December  28. 

1779  St, 
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1779  St.  Vincent'*  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  justice  abolished  in  France. 

The  inquisition  abolished  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty-two  sail  of  Spanish  ships,  January  8. 

The  same  admiral  also  engages  a Spanish  fleet  under  the  command  of  Dan 
Juan  de  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  tire  ships  of  the  line, 
one  more  being  driven  on  shore,  and  another  blowu  up,  January  16. 

Three  actions  between  admiral  Rodney,  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ; but  nunc  of  them  de- 
cisive. ' 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  surrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Pensacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida,  surrender  to  the  arms  of 
the  king  ofSpain,  May  9. 

The  Protestation  Association,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  house 
of  commons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  in  favour  of 
the  Papists,  June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  most  daring  riots,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
Southwark,  for  several  successive  days,  in  which  some  Popish  chapels  are 
destroyed,  together  with  the  prisons  of  Ncwgato,  the  King’s  Hunch,  the 
Fleet,  several  private  houses,  &c.  These  alarming  riots  are  at  length  sup- 
pressed by  the  interposition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  aud 
executed  for  felony. 

Five  English  East  Indiamen,  and  fifty  English  merchant  ships  bound  for 
the  West  Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a signal  victory  over  General  Gates,  near  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  in  w hich  above  1000  American  prisoners  are  taken,  Ang.  16. 

Mr.  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  Congress,  taken  in  an  American  packet, 
near  Newfoundland,  September  3. 

General  Arnold  deserts  the  service  of  the  Congress,  escapes  to  New  York, 
and  is  mad.'  a brigadier-general  in  the  royal  service,  September  21. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  to  the  British  army,  hanged  as  a spy  at  Tap- 
pan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  October  2. 

Mr.  Laurens  committed  prisouer  to  the  Tower,  on  a charge  of  high  treason, 
October  4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  great  devastation  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  Islands,  Oct.  3,  aud  10. 

A declaration  of  hostilities  published  against  Holland,  December  20. 

J781  The  Dutch  island  of  St  Eustatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  $ and  general 
Vaughan,  February  3.  Retaken  by  the  French,  November  27. 

F.arl  Cornwallis  obtains  a victory,  but  with  considerable  loss,  over  the  Amcri. 
cans,  under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  island  of  Tobigo  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  English  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Parker,  and  a Dutch  squadron  under  the  command  of  ad. 
miral  Zoutman,  oft"  the  Dogger  hank,  August  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a considerable  British  army,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general 
Washington  and  count  Rochambcau,  at  Vork-town,  in  Virginia, October  19. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  Jlnuary  11. 

Minorca  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  February  5. 

The  island  of  St.  Christopher  taken  by  the  French,  February  12. 

The  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  February  11. 

' Montserrat  taken  by  the  French,  February  22, 

The  house  of  commons  address  the  king  against  any  further  prosecution  of  of- 
fensive war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  .March  1 ; and  resolve,  That 
that  house  would  considerall  those  as  enemies  to  his  majesty,  and  this  coun- 
try, who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of 
offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  lor  the  purpose  of  rcduciug 
(he  revolted  colonics  to  obedience  by  force. 

1782  Admiral 
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1782  Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 

mand of  coiiut  de  Grasse,  near  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  April  12. 
Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  ships,  heat  off,  near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the 
, French  admiral  Suffrcin,  with  twelve  ships,  of  the  line,  after  a severe  engage- 
ment, in  which  both  fleets  lost  a great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

The  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  and 
the  Middlesex  election,  passed  February,  17,1769,  rescinded  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  act  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legislation 
of  Ireland,  received  the  royal  assent,  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  destroyed  the  forts  and  settlements  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  Aug.24. 
The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  September  13. 
Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of 
Ajnertcg,  October  8. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  signed, at  Paris  between  the  British  and  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonics  are 
acknowledged  by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent states,  November  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  kings 

of  France  and  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles,  January  20. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  instituted,  February  5. 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior,  and  Sicily,  destroying  a great  number 
of  towns  and  inhabitants,  February  5th,  7th,  and  28th. 

Armistice  betwixt  Great  Britain  ami  Holland,  February  10. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  ol  America,  September  3. 

1781  The  city  ol  London  w ait  on  the  king,  w ith  an  address  of  thanks  for  dismis- 
sing the  coalition  ministry,  January  1 6.  * 

The  great  seal  stolen  from  the  lord  chancellor’s  house  in  Gt.  Ormond. strpet, 
March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
The  memory  of  liaudel  commemorated  by  a grand  jubilee  at  Westminstcr- 
abbry,  May  20.  -Continued  annually  for  decayed  musicians,  Ac. 
Proclamation  for  a public  thanksgiving,  July  2. 

Mr.  Lunardi  ascended  in  a balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorfields, 
the  first  aitempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  September  15. 

1785  I)r.  Seabury,  an  American  missionary,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut 

by  five  noujuring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  use  of  torfuie  in  his  dominions. 

Cardinal  Turlune,  high  inquisitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  lii.s  carriage 

by  an  incensed  multitude  fur  his  cruelly,  and  hung  on  a gibbet  50  feet  high. 
Sept.  26,  Commercial  treaty  signed  between  England  and  France. 

Nov.  21,  £.471.<X)<>  3 ptr  cent,  stock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
for  lies'iau  soldiers  Just  in  the  American  war,  at  £-30  a man. 

Dec.  4,  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambassador,  presented  to  the  archbishop 
ol  Canter  bury , Dr.  White  ol  Pennsylvania,  ami  Dr.  Provost  of  New  \ork, 
to  be  ronscriatcd  bishops  for  the  United  States. — They  were  consecrated 
Feb.  4,  17ft7. 

1787  March  (France)  The  Assembly  of  Notables  first  convened  under  the ministry 

of  ’Moils,  de  Calonnc. 

May  21,  Mr.  Iluike,  at  the  tar  of  the  bouse  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-ge- 
neral ol  Bengal,  of  high  ciimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Aug.  1 1,  The  king  by  letters  patent,  erected  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into 
a bishop’s  see,  and  appointed  Dr.  Chailcs  Inglis  to  be  the  bishop. 

1788  August.  (Fiance)  Mons.  Neckar  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  No- 

vember: The  Notables  called  together  a second  time. 

In  the  eatlv  part  of  October,  the  fust  symptoms  appeared  of  a severe  disorder 
which  inflicted  our  gracious  Sovereign.  On  the  Oth  of  November  they  were 
scry  alarming,  and  on  the  13tha  form  of  prayer  far  his  recovery  was  or- 
flirid  by  the  privy  council.  17S9.  Feb. 
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1789  February  17,  His  majesty  was  pronounced  to  be  iu  a state  of  convalescence, 

and  on  the  26th  to  be  free  from  complaint. 

April  23,  A general  thanksgiving  for  the  King’s  recovery,  who  attended  the 
service  at  St.  Paul’s  with  a great  procession. 

Way.  (France)  Opening  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles. 

July  13,  14.  Revolution  in  France;  capture  of  tho  Bastille,  execution  of  the 
governor,  of  the  intendant,  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Ace. 

October  19.  The  first  sitting  of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  at  PAris. 

1790  July  14,  Grand  French  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

1791  June  21,  22,  25,  (France)  The  king  and  royal  family  secretly  withdraw  from 

Paris,  but  are  stopped  at  Yarctincs,  and  brought  back. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  in  consequence  of  some  gentlemen  meeting  to  commemo. 
rate  the  French  revolution,  in  Birmingham,  the  mob  arose  and  committed  the 
most  daring  outrages  for  some  days  n the  persons  and  properties  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  ofti\etown  anti  iu  ighhourhood  ; burning  and  destroying 
meeting  houses,  private  dwellings,  &c  Peace  and  security  were  at  length  re- 
stored, by  the  interposition  of  the  military  power. 

October  4.  (France)  The  second  Assembly  takes  the  name  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  is  opened  by  the  king  in  person. 

1792  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  tho 

British  and  their  allies,  the  Nizam  and  Mahraltas,  on  the  one  par*,  and 
Tippoo  Sultattn  ou  the  other,  by  which  lie  ceded  one  half  of  his  territorial 
possessions,  and  delivered  up  two  of  his  sons  to  lord  Cornwallis,  as  ho-tagov 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

Gustavus  111.  king  of  Sweeden,  tlied  on  the  29th  of  .March,  in  consequence  of 
being  assassinated  by  Ankerstroom. 

September  20.  (Frauce)  First  sitting  of  the  Third  Legislature,  which  takes  the 
title  of  National  Convention. 

1793  January  21st.  (France)  Lewis  XVI.  after  having  received  innumerable  ittdig- 

nidus  from  his  people,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  had  his  head  severed 

• by  the  guillotine,  contrary  to  the  express  laws  of  the  new  constitution,  which 

had  doclated  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  lord  Grenville,  and  S.  Comte  Woronzow,  signed  a con- 
vention at  London  on  behalf  of  his  Uritannicmajesty  and  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  which  their  majesties  agreed  to  employ  their  respective  forces  in 

- carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  against  France.  Treaties  also  were 

entered  upon  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  was  conducted 
to  the  spot  where  Louis  had  previously  met  his  fate  ; and  conducted  herself 
during  her  last  moments  with  fortitude  anti  composure,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  having  been  accused  of  seditious  practices,  were  tried 
in  the  high  court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  and  pronounced  guilty.  Their 
sentence  was  transportation  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  to  such  place  as 
his  majesty  might  judge  proper.  They  have  since  sailed  fur  Botany  Bay. 

1794  On  the  first  of  June,  the  British  fleet,  tinder  the  command  of  admiral  carl 

Howe,  obtained  a most  signal  victory  over  that  of  the  French,  in  which  two 
ships  were  sunk,  one  burnt,  and  six  brought  into  Portsmouth  harbour. 

1795  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arm6  in  Holland,  the  prin- 

cess of  Orange,  the  hereditary  princess  and  her  infant  son.  arrived  at  Yar- 
mouth on  the  19th  til  January  : the  hereditary  prince  himself,  with  bis  father 
the  Stadtholder,  lauded  at  Harwich  on  the  20th. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  his  royal  highness  George  Augustus  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  was  married  to  her  serene  highucss  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  at  length  came  to  a close  ou  the  23d  of 
April,  whep  the  lord  chancellor,  having  put  the  question  to  each  of  the  peers, 
upon  the  sixteen  articles  of  the  impeachment,  ami  finding  that  a very  great 
majority  voted  for  his  acquittal,  informed  the  prisoner  that  hp  was  acquitted 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  nil 
(patters  contained  the) eiu,  • 
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MEN  of  LEARNING  and  GENIUS. 


Bcf.  Ch. 

807,  T TOMER,  the  first  prophane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  flourished.  Pope . 

1 1-  Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  lire  a ear  the  time  o(  Horner.  Cooker 
*84  Eycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetess,  fl.  Fawkes. 

558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

556  Alsop,  the  first  Greek  fabulist.  Croxal. 

518  Thales,  the  first  Greek  astronomer  and  geographer. 

497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  Greece.  Roscei 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Fawket , Addison. 

456  .'Eschylus,  the  first  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter. 

435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Weft. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  first  writer  of  prophane  history.  Littlebury . 

407  Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  tl.  White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.  Woohull. 

406  Sophocles,  ditto.  Franklin,  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  fl. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece. 

391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian.  Smith,  Hobbes, 

361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  physician.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philosopher. 

359  Xcnophou,thcGreek  philosophcrand  historian.  Smith, Spelman, Ashley, Fielding. 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham. 

336  Isocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimsdale. 

332  Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Plato.  Hobbes. 

3t3  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poisoned  himself.  Leland,  Francis. 

288  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  scholar  of  Aristotle,  Budgel.  • 
285  Theocritus,  the  first  Greek  pastoral  poet,  tl.  Faakes. 

277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  11.  R.  Simpson. 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  Greece.  Digby. 

261  Xcno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  ditto. 

2-14  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet.  . J 

208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

1H4  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Thornton. 

159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.  Caiman. 

155  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philosopher.  * 

124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historian.  Hampton. 

54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Carsar,  the  Roman  historian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  universal  historian,  fl.  Booth. 

Virtruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and’ philosopher,  potto  death.  Guthrie,  Melmoth. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Roae. 

34  Sallust,  the  Roman  historian.  Gordon,  Rose. 

SO  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Spelman. 

19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Dryden,  Pitt,  I Carton. 

1 1 Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.  Grainger,  Dart. 

. 8 Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  aud  satyric  poet.  Francis. 

■ AC. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  historian!  Ray. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

20  Cclsus,  the  Roman  philosopher  and  physician,  fl.  CrieTC . 

25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phxdrus,  the  Homan  fabulist.  Smart. 

45  Paterculus; 
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45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Newcombe. 

62  Pcisius,  tho  Roman  satyric  poet.  Brewster. 

64  Quintius  Curtins,  a Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl.  Dtgby. 

Seneca  of  Spain,  the  philosopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.  L' Estrange. 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Howe. 

79  Pliny  the  cider,  the  Roman  natural  historian.  Holland. 

93  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  Whiston. 

94  Epictetus,  the  Greek  stoic  philosopher,  fl.  Mrs.  Carter . 

95  Quinctilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie. 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  J^wis. 

Lucius  Florus,  of  Spaiu,  the  Roman  historian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian.  Gordon. 

104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

1 1 6 l’iiny  the  younger,  historical  letters.  Melmoth , Orrery. 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  Hughes. 

119  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Drydrn,  Langhorne. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satyric  poet.  Drydcn. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  aud  astronomer,  fl. 

150  Justin,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Turnbul. 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  historian  and  philosopher,  fl.  Rooke. 

167  Justin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldest  Christian  author  after  the  apostles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.  Dimsdale , Drydcn,  Franklin. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philosopher.  Collier,  Elphinslone . 

193  Galen,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  physician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  It. 

229  Dion  Cassius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  historian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  a Christian  father,  of  Alexandria. 

lleriodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.  Hart. 

258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  suffered  martyrdom.  Marshal. 

273  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  Smith. 

320  Lactantius,  a father  of  the  church,  fl.  • 

336  Arius,  a priest  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ariaus. 

342  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  chronologer.  Hanmcr. 

379  Bazil,  bishop  of  Caesaria. 

389  Gregory  Nanzianzeu,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

397  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  historian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philosopher:  Bellamy , Preslon. 

529  Procopius  of  Cxsarea,  the  Roman  historian.  Holcroft. 

Hers  ends  the  illustrious  list  of  ancirnt,  or,  as  they  are  styled,  Classic  authors,  for 
whom  mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  those  two  great  theatres  of  hu- 
man glory  : but  it  will  ever  be  regretted,  that  a small  part  only  of  their  writings 
hare  come  to  our  hands.  This  was  owing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  those  fierce 
illiterate  pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  subverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
which  practices  they  were  joined  soon  after  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. Constantinople  alone  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians ; and  to 
the  few  literati  who  sheltered  themselves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  pre- 
servation of  those  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learning,  civility,  and  re- 
finement, succeeded  worse  than  Gothic  ignorance— the  superstition  and  buffoonery 
of  the  church  of  Rome;  Europe  therefore  produces  few  names  worthy  of  record 
during  the  space  of  a thousand  years ; a period  which  historians,  with  great  pro- 
priety, denominate  the  dark  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  ren- 
tury,  from  which  memorable  asra  a race  of  men  have  sprung  up  in  a ncwmsnil, 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain  ; who,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  at  least  equal,  the 
greatest  geiyuses  of  antiquity.  Of  these  our  own  countrymen  have  the  reputation 
of  the  first  rank,  with  whose  names  we  shall  finish  our  list. 

733  Bede, 
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735  Enle,  a priest  of  Northumberland  ; History  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 

901  King  Alfred  ; history,  philosophy,  and  poetry. 

)2o9  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban’s;  History  of  England. 

1 092  Roger  Bacon,  Somersetshire  ; natural  philosophy. 

1308  John  Forduu,  a priest  of  Mearns  shire;  History  of  Scotland. 

1 100  Geollry  Chaucer,  London  ; the  father  of  English  poetry. 

1101  John  Gower,  Wales:  the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London;  history,  politics,  divinity, 

1 5 ,» 2 Jolm  Lrlaml,  London  ; lives  and  antiquities.  * * 

156S  Roger  Ascham,  Yorkshire;  philology  ami  polite  literature. 

1472  Rev.  John  Ktiox,  the  Scotch  reformer : history  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonshire  ; History  of  Scotland,  Psalms  of  David, 
politics, &r. 

1.598  Edmund  Spenser,  London  ; Fairv  Queen,  ami  other  poems. 

1015 — 25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1016  William  Shakespeare,  Stratford  ; 42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

10 ‘22  John  Napier,  of  Marchestou,  Scotland  ; discoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  William  Camden,  London  ; history  and  antiquities. 

102’i  Lord  shancellor  Bacon,  Loudon;  natural  philosophy,  literature  in  general. 
1031  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  of  England. 

1038  HettJouson,  London;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1011  Sir  Henry  Spelinan,  Norfolk  ; laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Selden,  Sussex  ; antiquities  and  laws. 

1057  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent;  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1067  Abraham  Cowley,  London  ; miscellaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London  ; Paradise  Lost,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  ia 
verse  and  prose. 

Hyde,  earl  ol  Clarendon,  Wiltshire ; History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 
1(575  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen-;  ma’liemarioi,  geometry,  and  optics. 

.1077  Reverend  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow-,  London ; natuial  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
sera  oris. 

1080  Samuel  Butler,  Worcestershire  ; Hudibras,  a burlesque  poem. 

1085  Thomas  Otway,  London;  U)  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1087  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks;  poems,  speeches,  letters,  Arc. 

1GS8  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somersetshire  ; Intellectual  System. 

It. 89  Dr. '1  Immas  Sydenham,  Dorsetshire;  History  of  Physic. 

1093  Nathaniel  Lee,  London  ; 11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Urio;  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

1091  lion.  Robert  Boyle ; natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  theology. 

Sir  George  M-Kenzie,  Dundee  ; Antiquities  and  Laws  of  Scotland. 

10*54  John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax:  254  sermons. 

1097  Sir  William  Temple,  London  : politics  and  polite  literature. 

1701  John  Drydcn,  Northamptonshire  ; 27  tragedies  aud  comedies,  satiric  poems, 
Virgil.  , 

1704  John  Locke,  Somertshire  ; philosophy,  government,  and  theology. 

17(15  John  Ray,  Essex;  botany,  natural  philosophy,  aud  divinity. 

17\i7  (ieorge  Farquhar,  Londonderry  ; eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Ash.  Cowper,  earl  of  Shaftsbury  ; Characteristics. 

till  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  history,  biography, divinity, ire. 
*718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonshire;  7 tragedies,  translation  of  Lucan’a  Pbarsalia. 
1719  Rev.  John  Flamsteed,  Derbyshire  ; mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Joseph  AiWison,  Wiltshire  ; Spectator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil,  Edinburgh;  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

1721  Matthew  Prior,  London  ; poems  and  politics. 

1 72 1 William  Wollaston,  Staffordshire  ; religion  of  nature  delineated. 

1727  8ir  Isaac  Newton,  Lincolnshire;  mathematics,  geometry, astronomy, optics. 

I i 29  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich;  mathematics,  divinity,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin  ; four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatter,  &c. 

1729  William 
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1729  William  Congreve,  Staffordshire  ; seven  dramatic  piece'. 

1732  John  Gay,  Exeter  ; poems, fabler,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 

1734  Hr.  John  Arhuthnot,  Mearns-shire;  medicine,  coins,  poltics. 

1742  Dr.  Edmund  Halley;  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Yorkshire  ; classical  learning,  criticism. 

1714  Alexander  Pope,  London  ; poems,  letters,  translation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin  : poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M’Laurin,  Argvleshire;  Algebra,  View  of  Newton’s  Philosophy. 

1748  James  Thomson,  Roxburghshire  ; Seasons,  and  other  poctns,  five  tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Southampton  ; logic,  philosophy,  psalms,  hymns, 
sermons,  &c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Ayrshire;  System  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

1750  Reverend  Jlr.  Conyers,  Middleton,  Yorkshire  ; life  of  Cicero,  ic. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ; metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy. 

1751  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Surrey  ; philosophy,  metaphysics  and 

politics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinglmrgh  ; Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 

1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London,  on  poisohs,  plague,  small-pox,  medicine,  precepts. 

’Henry  Fielding,  Somersetshire;  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  &c. 

1757  Colley  Cibber,  London  ; 25  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of  Loudon  ; 69  sermons,  fee. 

Benjamin  Hoadlcy,  bishop  of  Winchester  : sermons  and  controversy. 

Samuel  Richardson,  London  ; Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pantoja. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancashire;  Answer  to  Deistieal  Writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  ; Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  three  tra- 
gedies. 

Robert  Simpson,  Glasgow  ; Conic  Sections,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne  ; 4i  Sermons,  Sentimental  Journey,  Tristram 

Shandy. 

1769  R<  bert  Smith,  Lincolnshire : harmonics  and  optic'. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ; Life  of  Erasmus,  Ecclesiastical  History,  anti  sermon*. 
Dr.  Mark  Akcnside,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  poems. 

Dr  ..To  bias  Smollet,  Dumbartonshire  ; History  of  England,  novels,  transla- 
tions. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  Professor  of  Modern  IIi5tory,Cambridge  ; poems. 

1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield  ; letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  Worcestershire  ; History  of  F.ngland. 

1774  Oliver  Goldsmith  ; poems,  essays,  ami  other  pieces. 

Zachary  Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester  p Annotations  on  the  New  Testament.  Vr. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth  ; essays. 

1770  David  Hume,  Merse  ; History  of  England,  and  essays. 

James  Ferguson,  Aberdeenshire  ; astronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall  ; plays. 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ; plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester  ; Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  and 
various  other  works. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  London  ; 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorkshire  ; philosophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris  ; Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philosophical  Arrange- 
ments. 

1782  Thomas  Ncwtoo,  bishop  of  Bristol,  Litchfield;  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies, 

and  other  works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart,  Roxburghire;  Diseases  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  Scotland  ; Elements  of  Criticism,  Sketches  of 
the  history  of  man.  ) 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkshire  ; anatomy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott ; Hebrew  Version  of  the  Bible,  theological  trac!'. 

17b4  Dr. 
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17S4  Dr.  Thomas  Morel  1 ; Editor  of  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary,  llcdericus’*  Lexicon, 
and  some  Greek  tragedies. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Litchfield  ; English  Dictionary,  biography,  essays, 
poetry.  Died  December  13,  aged  71. 

1785  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat;  poems  and  plays.  Died  April  14. 

Reverend  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.  author  of  the  Justice  of  Peace,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Laws,  Ac.  Died  Nor.  20. 

Richard  Glover,  Esq  ; Leonidas,  Medea,  Ac.  Died  November  25. 

ITSfi  .Tunas  Railway,  Esq  ; travels,  miscellaneous.  Died  Sept.  5,  aged  74. 

1787  Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of  London  ; criticism,  divinity,  grammar.  Died 
November  3. 

Soame  Jenyns,  Esq  ; Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  other 
pieces.  Died  December  IS. 

17S8  James  Stuart,  Esq; celebrated  by  the  name  of t£  Athenian  Stuart.”  Died  Feb.  1. 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  Esq  ; the  celebrated  painter.  Died  August  2. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  Esq  ; English  Dictionary,  works  ou  education,  elocution, 
Ac.  Died  August  14. 

M illiam  Julius  .Mickle,  Esq  ; translator  o\  the  Lusiad.  Died  October  25. 

178f>  Dr.  M illiam  Cullen  ; Practice  of  Physic,  Materia  Mcdica,  Ac.  Died  Feb.  5. 
1793  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.  Boston,  New  England  ; electricity,  natural  philoso- 
phy.  miscellanies.  Died  April  17. 

Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  l’oet  Laureat;  History  of  English  Poetry, 

poems.  Died  Apri)  21. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Scotland  ; Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

John  Howard,  Esq.  Middlesex  ; Account  of  Prisons  and  Lazarettos,  Ac. 

1791  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Glamorganshire  ; on  Morals,  Providence,  Civil 

Liberty,  Annuities,  Reversionary  Payments,  Sermons,  Ac.  Died  Feb.  1, 
aged  (iS. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rlaeklock.  Annandale  ; Poems,  Consolations  from  natural  and 
revealed  Religion.  Died  July,  aged  70. 

1792  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Devonshire  ; President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 

ing ; Discourses  on  l’aiuling  delivered  before  the  Academy.  Died  Febru- 
ary 23,  aged  08. 

John  Suicaton,  Yorkshire  ; Civil  Engineer;  Mechanics,  Edystonc Lighthouse, 
Kanisgate  Harbour,  ami  other  public  works  of  utility. 

1793  Reverend  Dr.  M illiain  Robertson,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

ami  Historiographer  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland  ; History  of  Scotland,  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  History  of  America,  and  Historical  Disquisition 
concerning  India.  Dial  June  11,  aged  72. 

John  Hunter,  E3q.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral to  the  Army;  Anatomy.  Died  August  1(>. 

1794  Eduard  Gibbon,  Esq,  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ac.  Died  January  16. 
James  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kinnaird  ; Travels  into  Abyssiuia. 

173.1  Dr.  Alexander  Gerrard  ; Essay  on  Taste,  sermons.  Died  February  22. 

Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  India,  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  So* 
cicty  ; several  law  Tracts,  translation  of  Isaeus,  and  of  the  Moallakat,  or 
Seven  Arabian  poems,  and  many  valuable  papers  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

N-B.  Hi/  the  dates  is  implied  the  Time  uhen  the  above  Writers  died  ; but  mica 
that  1‘triod  happens  not  to  be  known,  the  Age  in  which  they  flourished  is 
signified  by  fl.  The  names  in  Italics,  are  those  uho  have  given  the  best 
English  Translations , exclusive  of  Hehool-Bjoks. 
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